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B*'®* •• •• B* Brooke’s New CWses, 1 vol, 1515—1658 

Bro. Perl ' •• J. Brown's Oases in Parliament, 8 vols., 1702—1800 

I Bro. Supp. to Mor. 11. P. Brown’s Supplement to Morison’s Dic^onary 

, of Decisions, Court of Session (Scotland), 5 vols. 

Jlvo. Sync^. ,. ,, M. p. Brown's SynopsiB of Decisions, Court of 

^ (Soottand), 4 yola, 1632—1827 

Broo, A Bing. ,, ,, Bi-oddk^ and Bingham’s Repots, Common Fleas. 
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Bnran •• .. •• Bmim^ Jnstioiaiy Bs^rts (Scotland), 2 voSbi», 1842>— 

1846 

Brown. & liorii. .. ]^wuing and Iiurihingfton’a Bepcnte, Admindly 

1 vol., 2863—1806 

BnMrnl..Brownlow and OoldaiborougVa Baporta, Common 

Plaaa, 2 parts, 1668—1624 ^ • 

Brace.Sruoe's Demsions, Court of Session (Sootland}, 1714 

—1716 

Ba<dian. .. .. Bnoluunan*R Beports, Court of Sesmon and Justioiary 

(Scotland). 1806—!S13 

Bu<^ Buck’s Oases in Bankruptcy, 1 voIm 1816—1620 

Bulst. •• .. Balatrode’s Reports, Kinga Bench, fu)., 3 parts in 

1 vol., 1610—1626 

Bunb..Banbury’s Reports, Bhcobequer, fol., I vol., 1713— 

1741 

Burr. .. ., Burrow's Reports, King's Bench, 6 vole., 1766—1771 

Burr. 8. C.Burrow’s Settiameut Cases, King’s Bench, 1 vol., 

173.4—1776 

Bunnll.Burrell’s Reports, Admiralty, ed. by Marsden, 1 vol., 

1648—1840 

O. A. .Court of Appeal 

O. B. .. .. .. Common Bench Reports, 18 vols., 1846 —1866 

O. B. (W. B.) .. .. (^niinon Bench Reports, New Series, 20 vois., 1866— 

1865 

O. O. Gt. Caa .. .. Central Oriiniual Court Oases (Sessions Papers), 1834 

—(ourreut) • 

C. Ti. B. .. .. .. Common Law Reports, 8 vola, 1863—1^66 

C. P. D. .. ' .. .. Law Reports, Cumiuou Pleas Bivision, 6 vols., 1876 

—1880 

C. * P.Carrington and Payne's Reports, Nisi Prius, 8 vols., 

1823—1841 

Cab. & El. .. .. Oababfr and Ellis's Reports, Queen’s Bench OiviMton, 

1 vol., 1882-1886 

Cald. Mag. Gas. .. Caldecott’s Magistrates Cases, 1 vol., 1777—1786 
Calth. .. .. Oalthrop’s City of I.rf)udon Cases, King’s Bench, 1 voL, 

1609—1618 

Camp.Oampbell’a Reports, Nisi Prius, 4 vols,, 1807—1816 

Cai'p. Pat. Cas. .. .. Oarpmael’s Patent Cases, 2 vols., 1002 -1842 

Oar. A Kir. .. .. Carrington and Kirwan’s Reports, Nisi Prius, 3 vols., 

1816—1863 

Oar. A M. .. .. Carrington and Marshmar’s Reports, Nisi Prius, 

1 vol., 1841—1843 

Cart. .Oerter’s Reports, Common Pleas, ful., 1 voL, 1664— 

1673 . 

Garth. .. .. •. Oarthew’s Reports, King’s Bench, foL, 1 vol., 1687— 

1700 

Cary .. .. Cary’s Reports, ChsAicery, 1 vol. 

Oas. in Ch.CasM in Cmanoery, fob, 3 parts, 1660—1097 • 

Osa. Fract. K. B. .« Cases of Practice, King’s Uench, 1 vol., 1666—1775 
GSs. Sett. .. .. Oases of Settlenmnto and Removals, 1 vol., 1680— 

4727 m 

Gas. lemp. Finch OaseB temp, Finch, ChanWry, fol., 1 vol., 1673—1680 

Ohs. feirm. King .. Selsot temp. King, Chancery, fob. 1 vol., 1724 

—1733 

Oas. ten^. Talb... .. C^mes in Equity temp. Talbot, fob, 1 vob, 1730—1787 

CSi. (preceded by date) .. Law Rapoxta, Ghaimery Division, sinos 1890 lew. 

[189131 Oh.) , • 

CSlAvp... .. •• Law Reports, Chanony Appeals, 10 vola^ 1866—^1876 

Ob. D. .• .. •• Law Reports, Chancery l>ivi8i(Vi, 46 volil,, 1876—1890 

fStk. .. .. Christopher Robinson’s Reports, Admindtiy, 6 vole., 

1798—1808 * 
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Dowl. (k. 8.) .. .. Dowlings Praotioe Beports, New Series, 2 toIcu, 
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Dr. 4bWal. .. .. Drury uid Walsh’s Beports, Ghaneery (Ireland), 

2 Fols., 1837—1841 

Dr. & War. .. Drury and Waxrea’s Beports, Chancery (Ixelaad), 

4 foIb., 1841—1843 


Drew. .. .. Drewry’s Beports, Chancery, 4 toIb., 1852—1639 

Drew. 4b Sm. .. .. Drewry and Smale’s Beports, Chancery, 2 vols., 1839 

—1863 

Drinkwater Drinkwater’s Beports, Oouunon Pleas, 1 toI., 1839 

Drury <smp. Nap. .. Drury’s Beports temp. Napier, Chancery (Ireland), 

1 rol., 1868—1850 

Drury temp. Sug, .. Drury’s Beports temp. Sogden, Chancery (Ireland), 

1 voL, 1841—1844 

Dugd. Orig. .. Dugdale’s Origines Juxidioiales 

Dunl. (Ct. of Seas.) ,. Dnnlop, Court of Session Cases (Scotland}, 2nd series, 

2^ vols., 1838—1862 ^ 

Dunning.. .. .. Dunning’s Beports, Hlng’s Bench, 1 vol., 1753— 

1754 

Durie .. .. .. Durie’s Decisions, Court of Session (Scotland), fol., 

1 Yol., 1621—1642 

Dyer .. .. .. DyePs Beports, Bing's Beu<di, 3 vols., 1513—1581 

£. 4b D. .. .. .. BLlis and Blackburn’s Beports, Queen's Bencu, 
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E. (&E. .. .. Ellis and Ellis’s Beports, Queen’s Bench, 3 vols., 
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E. B. & E. .. .. Ellis, Blackburn, and BUis’s Reports, Queen’s Bench, 

1 vol., 1838—1860 

Eag. & Y. .. .. Eagle and Youujge's Tithe Cases, 4 vole., 1223—1823 

East .. .. East’s Beports, King’s Bench, 16 vols., 1800—1812 

East, P. O. .. .. East’s Pious of the Crown 
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Eden .. .. .. Eden’s Reports, Chancery, 2 vols., 1737—1766 

Edgar .. .. .. Ed|mr*8 Xlecisions, Court of Session (Scotland), fol., 
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Edw. .. .. .. Edwards’Reports, Admiralty, 1 vol., 1808—1812 
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H. A^'Tw. .. .. Hall and Twella’ Hepoxte, Chancery, 2 Tola., 1848— 

I860-- 

H. A W. .. .. Hurlstone and Walmsley’s Beports, Exchequer, 

1 yol„ 1840—1841 

n. T/ Cus. .. .. Clark’s lieporta. House of Lords, 11 vola, 1647—1866 

Hug. A dm. .. .. Haggard’s Beports, Admiralty, 3 vols., 1822—1838 

Hug. Con. .. .. Haggard’s Ooiisistorial Reports, 2 vols,, 1789—1821 

Jla^. Ecc. .. . . Plaggard’s Ecclesiastical Reports, 4 vols., 1827—1833 

Hailes .. .. . Haiies’s lleoisious, Court of Session (Scotland), 

2 vols., 1766—1791 

Hale, C. li. .. .. Hale’s Common Law 

Hale, C. ., .. Halo’s Pleas of the Crown, 2 vols, 

Har. & Ruth. .. .. Harrison and Rutherfurd’s Reports, Common Pleas, 

1 yol., 1866—1866 

Har. A W. .. .. HaiTison and Wollaston's Reports, Ring’s Bench 

and Bail Court, 2 vols., 1835—1836 

Haro. .. .. .. Ilarcarso’s Decisions, Court of Session (Scotland), 

fol., 1 vol., 1681—1691 

Hard. .. .. .. IJardres’ Reports, Exchequer, fol.,1 vol., 1655—1669 

Haro .. .. .. Hare’s Reports, Chancery, 11 vols., 1841—1863 

Huwk. P. O. .. .. Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, 2 vols. 

Hayes .. .. .. Hayes’s Reports, Exchequer (Ireland), 1 vol,, 1830— 

1832 

Hayes »*k Jo .. llayos and Jones’s Reports, Exchequer (Irolaudj, 

1 vol., 1832—1834 

Ilom. & M. .. .. Hemming and Miller's Reports, Chancery, 2 vols., 

1862— 1865 

Hot. .. .. .. Ilotley’s Reports, Common Pleas, fol., 1 vol., 1627— 

1631 

Hob. .. .. .. Hobart’s Reports, Common Pleas, fob, 1 vob, 1613 

—1625 

Ilodg. .. .. .. Hodges’ Reports, Common Pleas, 3 vobs , 1835— 

1837 

IJog. .. .. Hogan’s Reports, Rolls Court (Ireland), 2 vols., 1816 

—1834 

Holt (ADM.) .. W. Holt’s Rule of the Road (jaaea, Admiralty, 1 vob, 

1863— 1867 

Holt (eq.) .. .. W. Holt’s Equity Reports, 1 vob, 1815 

Holt (K. u.) .. .. Sir John Holt’s Reports, King’s Bonch, fob, 1 vob, 

1688—1710 

Holt (n. p.) .. .. F. Holt’s Reports, Nisi J’i-ius, 1 vob, 1815—1817 

Home, Ct. of So.s!i. ,, Home’s Decisions, Court of Session (Scotland), 

fob, 1 vob, 1736 -1744 

Hop. & Colt. .. .. Hopwood and Coltmau’s Registration Cases, 2 vols., 

1868—1878 

Hop. A l‘h. ., .. Hopwood and Philbrick's Registration Cases, 1 vob, 

1863—1867 

Horn & II. ,, .. Horn and Iluilstone’s Reports, Exchequer, 2 vols., 

1838—1839 

Hov. Suppb .. .. Hovenden’s Supplement to Vesoy Jun.’s Reports, 

Chancery, 2 vols., 1763—1817 

Hud. A B. Hudson and Brooke’s Reports, King’s Bench and 

Exchequer (Ireland), 2 vols., 1827—1831 
Hume .. .. .. Hume’s Decisions, Court of Sessiou (Scotland), 

1 vob, 1781—1822 

Hut. .. «. Hutton’s Beporta. Common Pleas, fob, 1 vob, 1617— 

1638 

Hy. Bl. .. .. .. Heiury Blookstone's Beports, Common Pleas, 2 vols., 

1788—1796 

r. 0. Ii. B .. Irish Common Law Beports, 17 vols., 1849—1806 

L Oh. B. .. Irish Chancery Beports, 17 vols., 1850—1867 

I. Eq. B. .. Irish .^nity fleports, 13 vols., 1838—1851 

1. L. B. .. .. .. Irish Law Reports, 13 vols., 1838—1851 
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I. L. T. 


Irish Law Tunes, 1867—(ouireut', • 

I. B. (pr*c«de<l by 
I. B. U. L. 

date) 

Irish Beports, 1893 (e.^. [1891] 1 I. B.) 

Irish Beports, Common Law, 11 vola.* 1866—1877 

r« B. £(}• .. 


Irish Bef>orta. Equity, 11 vole., 1866--1877 

It. Giro. Cas. 


Irish Circuit Oases, 1 vol., 1841—1843 

Ir. J or. .. 


Irish Jurist, IS vola., 1849—1866 

Ir. Ij. Bee. let sor. 


Law Becorder (Ireland) Ist series, 4 vols., 1827— 
1831 

Ir. L. Bee. (n. 8.) 


Law Becorder (Ireland) New aerioB* 6 vols., 1833 — 
1838 

• • • • 


Irvine's Justiciary Beports (Sootlaud), 6 vuls., 1852--- 
1867 

J. Bridg. 


Sir John Bridgman’s Beports, Common Pleas, fol., 
1 yol„ 1613—1021 

J. P. 


Justice of the Peace, 1837—(cuiTont) 

J. Shaw, Ju’it. 


J. Shaw’s Justiciary Beports (Scotland), 1 voL, 1848 
— 1862 

Jac. . . 


Jacob’s Beports, Chancery, 1 vol., 1821-1823 

Jac. W. 


Jacob and Walker’s Beports, Chancery, 2 vols., 1819 
— 1821 

Jebb, C. O. 


Jobb’s th-own Cases Beserved (Iroliiud), 1 vol., 1822 
-~1840 

Jobb & B. 


Jobb and Bourke’s Beports, Queen's lionch (Iruluud), 
1 vol., 1841 —1842 

Jebb iS: S. 


Jebb and Sviuos' Boports, Queen’s Bench (Ireland), 
2 voIb., 1838- 1841 

Jouk. 


Jenkins’ Heporte. 1 vol., 1220—162.3 

Jo. & fur. 


Jones and Citroy’s Beports, • Exchequer (Ireland), 
1 vol., 1838 - 1839 

Jo, & r.sjt. 

• 


Jones and I^a Touche’s Beporte, (’liansery (Ireland), 
3 vols,, 1844—1846 

Jo. Ex Ir. 


T. Jones’ Beports, Exchequer (Ireland), 2 vols-, 18.34 
— 18,38 

J' ibu. 


Johnson’s lU'ports, Chancery, 1 vol., ]8.‘>8 -1860 
Johnson and lleinining’s Bepiuts, Chancery, ‘2 vols., 
IvSOO—1862 

John, & li. 


Jur. 


Jurist Bep«>r Is, 18 vols,, 1837—18.>4 

Jurist Beports. New Series, 12 vols., 1866—1867 
Justinian’s Institutes 

Jur. (N. e.) 


JtiBt. Inst. 


K. & G. 


Keane and Q rani’s Begistration Caso.s, 1 vol., 1864 — 
1862 

K. & J. 


Kav and Johnson’s EejK.iljH, Chancery, 4 vols., 
l‘853—1883 , 

K. B. (preceded by date) 

]jaw Beports, King’s Bonca Division, since 1900 
(e.y., [1901] 2 K. B.) 

Kaincs, Dictionary of Decisions, Court * 0 / Eossion 
(Scotland), fob, 2 vols., 1.610 - 1711 

Karnes, Beuiarkable Decisions, Court of Session 
(Scotland), 2 vols.,* 1716—1752 

Kumes, Diet. Dec. 


Kamoa, Bern. Dec. 

• e 

Karnes, Sel. Dec. 

• • 

Karnes, Select Decisions, Court of Session (.Scollaiul), 
1 vol., 1762 -1768 

Kay 


Kay’s Beports. Chancery, 1 vol., 1H.>.3 -18.^4 

l\€*b. 

A 

Ivfiblo’s Ilepfjrts, fol,, 3 vols., 1601 --1677 

Keen 

. .• 

Keen’s Beports, Bolls Court, 2 vols., 18.36 -18.38 

K^eila • « •« 

• • 

Keilwev’s Keporta, King’s Bench, fob, 1 vob, 1327 — 
1678' 

Kel. ,• 

m m 

Sir John Kelyng’s Beports, Crown CaHe.^, fob, 1 vob, 
1662—1707 , • 

KeL W. .. 

• • 

W. Kelynge’s Reports, fob, 1 vol., (Jhaitoeiy, 17.30 — 
1732; Kings Bench, fob, fT.31 -1734 

Keny. •• 

• s 

Kenyon’s Notes of Cases, KRig’s Bench, 2 vols.. 
1763 — 1769 
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Abbreviations. 


(OH.) 

Blilkerran 

Enapp 
Kii. & Omb. 


Chaucery Oaaes in VoL II. of Eenyon’a Notes of 
CoBeev. 1763—1754 

Kilkerran's Decisions, Court of Session (Sootland), 
fol., 1 vol., 1738—1762 

Enapp’s Reports, Privy Counral, 3 vols., 1829—1836 
Elnapp and Ombler’s Election Cases, 1 vol., 1834— 
1836 


Xi. .. .. * 

Ij. & G. temp. Plunk. 

l i. & G. temp. Sugd. 

lj, & Welsh. 

f-. G. E. 

Ij. J. . . . . 

IJ. (a:)\t.) 

Ij. J. (BOY.) 

I j. J. ((JII.) 


R. J, ( 

c. r.) 

Ij. j. ( 

’kooi..) 

R. J. ! 

fKX.) 

1 J. J. ( 

'EX. EQ.) . . 

R. J. ) 

(K. n. <n' ti. B.) 

R. J. i 

fM. <\) 

R. J.: 

N. C. 


Ij. j. («>. S.) 

Ij. J. (P.).. 

Ij. j . (P. & M.) . . 

Ij. j. (P. C.) 

Ij. j. (P. M. &. A.) 

Jj. M. &P. 

Ij. E. 

Ij. li. A. & K .. 

I,. E. (?.(’. U. .. 
Tj. II. C. V. 

Ij. il. I’jiJ. . . 

Ij. li. Kx.‘h. 

Ij. II. II. L. 

Ij. 11. Ind. App. 


Ij. IL Ind. App. iSupp, 
Vol. 

Xj. E. Ir... .. 

I,. E. I\ O. 

L. 1!. P. &D .. 

Xj. li. Q. 11. 

Ij. R. So. S. Div. 


Ij. T. 

£i. T. Jb. 

Ij. T. <o. a.) 


Ijf>rd Advocate 

Xjloyd and Qoold’s Reports temp. Plunkett. Chancery 
(Ireland), 1 vol., 1834—1839 
Ijloyd and Goold’s Reports temp. Sugden, Chancery 
(Ireland), 1 vol., 1835 

Ijloyd and Welsby’s Commercial and Mercantile 
Cases, 1 vol., 1820—1830 
liocal Government Reports, 1902—(current) 

Ijaw Journal, 1860—(current) 

Ijaw Journal, Admiralty, 1865—1876 
Jjiiw Journal, Bankruptcy, 1832—1880 
JjUW Journal, Chancery, 1822—(current) 

Ijjiw Journal, Common Pleas, 1822—1875 
Raw Journal, lilcclosiosticnl Cases, 1866—1876 
Raw Journal, Exchequer, 18.30—1876 
Jjuw.J ournal, JOxchoquer in Equity, 18.35—1841 
Ijaw Journal, King's Bench or Quotui’s Bench, 
1822—(ctjrrentj 

IjUW Journal, Magistrates* Cases, 1826—1896 
Ijuw JouiDttl, Notes of Cases, 1866—1892 (from 1893, 
see Ijaw Journal) 

J jiiw Journal, Old Series, 10 vols., 1823—1831 
Raw Joui-nul, I’l-obate, Divorce and Admiralty, 1875 
— (cun out) 

Raw Journal, I’robate atvd Matrimonial Cases, 1858 - 
1859, 1866—1876 

Raw Journal, Privy Council, 1865—(cuiront) 

IjUW Journal, Probate, Matrimonial and Admiralty, 
1860—1865 

Lowndes, Maxwell, and Pi>lIock’s Reports, Bail 
Court and Practice, 2 vols., 1850—1851 
Ijaw Reports 

Raw Reports, Admiralty and Ecclesitistical Cases, 
4 vols., 1865—1876 

Ijaw Reports, Crown Cases Reserved, 2 vole., 1866— 
1876 

Tjaw Reports, Common Pleas, 10 vols., 1805—1875 
IjUW Reports, lilquity Cases, 20 vols., 1865—1875 
Raw ilt<pt)rt8, Exchequer, 10 vols., 1865 —1875 
IjUW Reports, English and Irish Appeals and Peerage 
ClaiiTiB, WouMo of Lords, 7 vol.s., 1866—1875 
Law lieports, Indian Appeals, Privy Council, 1873— 
(current) 

Law Reports, Indian Appeals, Privy Oounoil, 
Supplement^y Volume, lb<2—1873 
Law Reports (Ii-eland), Chancery and Common Law, 
32 vols,, 1877—1893 ' 

Law Reports, Privy CounoP, 6 vols., 1865—1876 
Law Reports, Probate and Divorce, 3 vols., 1866— 
1875 

Tjhw Reports, Queen’s Bench, 10 vols., 1865—1876 
Law Reports, Scotch and Divorce Appeals, House 
of Loras, 2 vols., 1866—1876 
Ijaw Times Reports, 1869—(current) 

Ijavr Times Newspaper, 1843—(current) 

IjUW Times Reports, Old Series, 34 vols., 1843—1860 





AEIBREVIATION3. 
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XiS>Z10 • « • • 

Lat * .. 

Lawa Begr. Caa. 
lid. liaym. 

Leaoh 

X*i0O «. • • 

tiW teynji. TTnrd. 
liP. A Ca. 

Leoit. 

Lev. 

Lew. C. 

T/ey 

Life. A"^. 
liilly 

fiitt. 

liOng. A T. 

Lud. K. 

Lumloy, P. Ij. O. 
I.iish. 

Lut. 

I.tlt. < 'ns. , , 
Lyud. 


liaoe’s Beporta, Exohequef, UA., 1 voI.« 1600-*-]611 
Jjatoli’sBeiwrtsitfCing’sJjauoh, fo!., 1 vol., 1625~16*JS 
LawBou's Kegietnktion Oases, ISSo -(ourrentt 
liord Bayiuoud’s Ileports, King’s and Common 
Pleas, 3 vela, 1694—1732 
Leat'h’s Crown Gases, 2 vola, 1730— 1814 
Sir G. lioe's Kcclosiastioal Judgments, 2 vols., 1752— 
1758 

T. Lee’s Gases temj?. Hardwick%, King's Bondi, 1 voL, 
1733—1738 

Leigh and Cave’s Crown Oases Eesorved, 1 vol., lSt>i 
—1S65 

Leonard's Rf+ports, King’s Boiioh, Common Pleas 
and Exchequer, fol., 4 parts, 1652—1616 
Leviuz's Itoporte, King’s UoncU and Common Pleas, 
fol., 3 vols., 1660-1696 

Lowin’s Crown Cases on the Northern Oirouil, 
2 vola., 1822—1838 

Ley’s Beports, King's Bench, fol., 1 vol., 1608—1029 
Liher Assisorum, Year Books, 1 — 51 Edw. IlL 
Jjilly’s Iteporte and Pleadings of Cases iji Assize, fol., 
1 vol. 

Littleton’s Beports, Common Pleas, fol., 1 vol., m27 
—1631 

LolTfs Beporta. King’s Boneh.fol., 1 vol., 1772—1774 
Longfiold and Townsend's Jiojiort.s, Exchofi»ior (Ire¬ 
land), 1 vol., 1841—1842 
Lndorsr Election Cases, 3 vola., 1784 • 1787 
Luinloy's I’oor TiSw Cases, 2*vo1h., 1831—1842 
Ln«liington's Bejiorfs, Admiialfy, I vol., 1859—1862 
Sir E. Lutwyeho’s Entrir-.s and liepjiorts. Common 
Pleas, 2 vols., 1682—1704 

A, J. Lntwecho’s Registration Cunoa, 2 vols., 1843— 
185.3 

Lyndwo<jd, Provincials, fol., I voL 


M. & S. 

M. & W. 

Mac. AO. 

Mac. A 11. 

M'(;io. 

M'Cle. A Yo. .. 

Macfarlano 

Mad. A I<ob. 

Macph. (Ct. of Bess.) .. 

Macq. 

Macr. .. . •. 

Modd. .. .. . 

Madd. AG. 

Madox 

Madox, Exch. 


Manle and tSdwyn’a Reports, King’s Bench, 6 vols . 
1813—1817 

Meeson and Wcdsby’s Eoporta, Exchequer, 16 vols.. 
1836—1847 

Macnaghton and Gordon’s Reports, Ohancciy, 3 vols., 
IS49- 1852 

Ma< •rao nud llertslet’s Insolvency Cases, 1 vol., 
1817 -1862 

M’Cleluiid’s Reports, Ex< t quer, l.vol., 1824 
M't'lolaud and Youngo’s It 'ports. Exchequer, 1 vol., 
1824—1826 

Macfarlone's Jury Trials, Court of Seasioti (Scotland). 
3 parts, 1838—1839 

Maclean and ilohinson’s Scotch Appeals (House of 
Jiords), 1 vol., 1339 

Macplierson, Court of Session (Scotland), 3rd series, 
11 vols., 1862—1873 

Macqueen’s Scotch Appeals, House of Lords, 4 vols., 
* 1849—1865 

Mocrory’s Patent Cases, 2 parts, 1817—18.’iG 
Maddock’s lioports, Chancery, 6 vols., 1816—1821 
Maddock and Geldart’s RotKirts, Chancery, 1 vol., 
1819—1822 (Vol. VI. of Madd.) 

Madox's Eonunlare Anglicanum * 

Madox's History and Antiquities of tihe Exchequer, 
2 vols. 

Manning and Granger’s Beporte, Common P1 «m, 
7 vols., 1840 - 1846 


Man. A Q. 


• • 
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Abbreviations. 


Man. &<&y. (K. B.) 

Man. & Ry. (M. o.) 

Mans. 

Mar. Jj. O. 

March 

Marr. 

M arsh. 

Mayn. 

Mo|f. 

Mer. 

Milw. 

Mod. Itop. 

Mol. 

Mont. 

Mont, A. 

Mont, it 15. 

Mont. & <,th. 

Munt. D. & Ue G 

Mont. Af. 

Moo. r. (.*. (t. 

Moo. P. t’. (!. (N. s ) 

Moo. Iml. Aj>p. 

Moo. & !’. 

Moo. 

Mooil. At M. 

ATood. (t U. 

Moofl. C. 

Mooro (K. n.) 

Moore (c. P.) 

Mot. Diet. 

Morr. 

Mtis. 

Miirp. & II. 

Murr. 

My. &'Ct. . 

My. A K. 


Maiming and llyland’e Reports, King’s Bench, 
5 volB.»il827—1830 

Manning and Hyland’s Magistrates’ Oases, 8 Tols., 
1827—1830 

Manson’s Bankruptcy and Company Gases, 1893— 
(current) 

Maritime Law Reports (Orockford), 3 vola, 1860— 
1871 

March's lieports. King’s Bench and Common Fleas, 
1 vol., 1639—1642 

Marriott’s Decisions, Admiralt;^ 1 vol., 1776—1779 
Marshall’s Reports, Common Pleas, 2 vols., ISI.'l — 
1816 

Maynard’s Reports, Exchequer Memoranda of Edw. 
I. and Year Books of Edw. II., Year Books, Part I., 
1273—1326 

Megone’s Companies .Acts Cases, 2 vols., 1889- 1891 
Meiivale’s Reports, Chancery, 3 vols., 1815—1.S17 
All! ward’s Ecclesiastical Reports (Ireland), 1 vol., 1819 
—184.'1 

Aloderu Reports, 12 vols., 1669 -17.55 
AIollev’s Reports, Chancory (Ireland), 3 vols., 1808— 
1831 

Montagu's Reports, Bankruptcy, I vol., 1829—1832 
Montagu and Ayrton’s Bepoits, Biinkroptcy, 3 vols., 
1832—1838 

Moiitaifu and Bligh's Ilejiorts, Bankriiptcy, 1 vol., 
1832—1833 

Moiitsgu and Chitty’s Reports, Bankruptcy, 1 vol., 
1838—1840 

Monlugu, Jloncon, and De Oex’s lleports. Bank- 
I'uptcy, 3 vols., 1810— 1814 
Altuitagu and Mtearthiu’s Re])orts, Bankruptcy, 
1 vol.. 1826 -1.S.30 

Alooro's Privy Council (-a.sf a, 15 vola., l.SOO —1803 
Alooro’s 1*1 ivy Council (^iiaes. Now Serie-i, 0 vols., 
1862-1873 

A1 ooro’s Indian Appeal Cases, Privv Council, 11 vols., 
lH36-]^72 

Moore and Payne’s Reports, Common Pleas, 5 vols., 
1827- 1831 ■ 

Aloore and Scott’s Reports, Common Pleas, 4 vols., 
1831—1834 

Moody and Alalkin’s Reports, Nisi Prius, 1 vol., 1826 
— 1830 

Moody and Robinson’s Reports, Nisi Prius, 2 vols., 
183*0—1814 

Aloody’s Crown Cases Ro.scrved, 2 vols., 1824— 1844 
Sir F. Moore’s Repiirts, King’s Bench, fol., 1 vol,, 
1485—1620 

J. B. Moore’s Reports, Common Pleas, 12 vols., 1817 
—1827 

Alorisun's Dictionary of Decisions, Court of Session 
(Scotland), 43 vola., 1632 — 1808 
Aforrell's Reports, Banki*upk'y, 10,yol8., 1884—1§93 
Moseley’s Reports, Chancery, fol., 1 vol,, 1726—1730 
Alurphy and Ilurlstone’s Reports, Exchequer, 1 vol., 
1837 

Alurrav’s Reports, Jury Court (Scotland), 5 vols., 
1816^1830 

Alylne and Craig's Reports, Chancery, 6 vols., 1836 
—1841 

M 3 dne and Keen's Reports, Chancery, 3 vols., 1832 
—1835" 
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Nela. .. 

Not. & M. (k. b.) 

N«t. & M. (U. a.) 

Ner. & P. (k. b.) 

Ney. A P, (m. a) 

New Mag. Oas... 

New Praut. Cas. 

New Rep. 

New Sesa Caa. .. 

Nolan 

Notes of Oases .. 
Noy 


,, Nelson’s Reports, Obanoery, 1 toI., 1625—‘IBM 
.. Kerile and Manfiiug's Reports, King's Bench, 6 vols., 
1832—1836 

.. Nerile and Manning’s Magistrates’ Oases, 3 role., 

1832—1836 

Nerile and Perry’s Reports, King’s Bench, 3 Tols., 
1836—1838 

Nevile and Perry’s Magistrates’ Cases, 1 toI,, 1830— 
1837 • 

New Magistrates’ Oases (Bittleston, Wise and 
Parnell), 2 toIs., 1844—18-18 

.. New Practioe Cases (Bittleston and Wise), 8 toIs., 
1844—1848 

.. New Bejwjrts, 6 vols., 1862—1865 
.. New Sessions Magistrates’ Cuses (Oarrow, Hamer- 
ton, Allen, etc.), 4 toIs,, 1814—18,>1 
.. Nolan’s Magistrates’ Oases, 1 vol., 1791 —1793 
.. Notes of Cases in the Rcclosiastioal and Maritime 
Courts, 7 vols., 1841—1850 

.. Noy’a Reports, King's Bench, fol., 1 voL, 1368—1649 


O. Bridg. 
O’M. & U. 
Owen 


.. Sir Orlando Bridgman’s Reports, Common Pleas, 
1 vol., 1660—1666 

O’Malloy and llaMoastle’s Klectioii Oases, 1869— 
(current) 

.. Owen’s Reports, King’ll Bench and Common Pleas, 
foL, I vol., 1657—1614 


P. (preceded by date) .. 

, P. D. 

P. Wins. . 

Palm. 

Park. 

Pat. App. 

Pater. Ajjp. 

Peake 

Peake, .4dd. Cns. 

Peck. 

Per. & n.'iv. 

Per. & Ku. 

Ph, . 

Phil. El. Cas. 

Philliiu. . . 

Phillim. Eccl. Jiid. 

s 

Pig, & E. 

Pitc. 

Plowd. .. .. .. 

Poll. 


Law Reports, Probate, Jlivoroe, and Admiralty Divi¬ 
sion, since 1890 (e.^., [ 180lj P.) 

Law Reports, Probate, Divorce, and*Admiralty Divi¬ 
sion, la vols., 1876—1890 

Poore Williams’ Reports, Chancery and King’s 
Bench, 3 vols., 1695—1735 
Palmor’s Reports, King’s llt-nch, fol., 1 vol., 1619— 
1629 

Parker’s Reports, Exohotpior, fol., 1 vol., 1743 
1766 

Patou’s Scotch Appeals, House of Lords, 6 vols., 
1726—1822 

Paterson’s Scotch Appeals, House of Lord<* 2 v<ds., 
1851 —1873 

Peake’s Rijpfirts, Nisi Priua, 1 vol., 1790—1794 
Peake’s Additional CaBc“ Nisi i’rius, 1 vol., 1796— 
1812 

Pockwell’a Election Oases, 2 vols., 180.3—1801 
Perry and Davison’s Reports, Ciuoeu'e Bynch, 4 vols., 
1838—1841 

Perry and Knafjp’s ISleotion Cjisoh, 1 vol., JS33 
Phillips’ Reports, Chancery, 2 vols., 1811 —1849 
Philipps’ Election Oases, 1 vol., 1780 
J, Philiimore’s Eoclesiastical Reports, 3 vols., 1764— 
1821 

SUr R. Phillirnoro's Ecclesiastical Judgments, 1 voL, 
1867—1875 

Pigott and Rodwell’s Registration Oases, 1 voL, 1843 
—1846 

Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials (Scotland), 3 vols., 1488— 
1624 • 

Plowden's Reports, fol.j 2 vols., 1550—11879 • 
FoUexfeu’s Reports, King’s Bench, fuL, 1 rol. 1070 
—1682 

Popham’s Reports, King’s Bench, fol., 1 vol., 169l— 
1627 # 


Poph. 




zl 


ABBIlEVrATIONS. 


Pow. K*. A D. 

Prec. Ch.,. 
Price 


Power, !Rodwell, «nd Dow’b Election Oases, 2 toIb., 
1S48—Ki56 

Precedents in Chancery, fol., 1 vol.» 1G89—1722 
Price’s Reports, Exchequer, 13 vols., 18H—1824 


Q. B. 

Q. B. (precedfid by date) 

Q. B. 1). ,, .. • • 


Qiteen’s Bench Rejiorts (Adolphus and Ellis, New 
Soiies), 18 vols., 1841—1852 
Eaw Reports, Queen's Bench Division, 1891—1901 
{e.y., [1891] 1 Q. B.) 

Law Reports, Queen’s Bench Dirision, 25 vole., 
1875—1890 


R (Ct. of 

R. P. O. 

R. R. 

R. S. O. .. 

Rust. 

Rayn. 

Real Prop. ('nn. . 
Rep. Ch. . . 

Rick. & Af. 

Ri-k. AS. 

Ridg. temp, II. .. 

Ridg. L. AS. 

Ridg. Pari. !{(']>.' 

Rob. I'lccl. 

Bob. L. & W. .. 

Robert. App. 

Robin. Apj). 

Roll. Abr. 

Roll. Roj). 

Ron). 

Rose 

Ross, Ij. O. . 1 . 

Rowe .. , 

Rill. Ous. 

Rums. 

Eu88. a M. 

Russ. A Ry. 

Ry. & Can. Cas. 

Ry. & Con. Tr. Cos. 
Ry. AM. .. 


The Reports, ISvols., 1893—1895 
Rettie, Court of Session Cases (Scotland), 4th series, 
26 vols., 1873—1898 

Reports of Patent Cases, 1884—(current) 

Revised Reports 

Rules of the Supreme Court 

Rastell’s Entries 

Raynor’s Tithe Cases, 3 vols., 1575—1782 
Real Property Cases, 2 vols., 1813—1847 
Reports in Ciiancoi-y, fob, 3 vols., ir.15 - 1710 
Rickards and ALcbuors Locus Standi Reports, 1 vol., 
1885^1889 

Rickards and Saunders' Locu.s Standi Reports, I vol., 
1890—1894 

Ridgeway’s Repoils, trvip. IJar<lwicke, 1 vol., King’s 
Bench, 173,3—1730; Chancery, 1744—1746. 
Rulgeway, l.app, and Schoales’ Reports (Ireland), 
1 vol., 1793—1795 

Ridgeway’s I’lirliamentary Reports (Ireland), 3 vols., 
1784—1796 

Robertson’s Ecclesiastical Reports, 2 vols., 1844—18.o3 
Uoborts, Leeining, and Wallis’ Now County C<»urt 
CuMi'B, I vol., 1849—1851 

Robertson’s Scotch Appeals, House of Iiords, 1 vol., 
1709—1727 

Rohinson’H Scotch Appeals, Ilonso of Lords, 2 vols., 
1840-1811 

RoUo’b Abxidgrnent of the Common Law, fol., 2 vols. 
Relic's Repoi l.s King’s Bench, fol., 2 vols., 1614—1626 
Romillr’u Notes of Cases in Equity, 1 part, 1772— 
1787' 

Rose’s Reports, Baiikiuptcy, 2 vols., 1810—1816 
Ross’s Tjefiding Cases in Cernmeicial I^aw (England 
and Scotland), 3 vols. 

Rowe’s Reports (England and Ireland), 1 vol., 1798— 
1823 

Cainphell’s Ruling Cases, 25 vols. 

RushcH’s Reports, Ch.ancery, 5 vols., 1824—1829 
Russell and Mylne’s Repoj ts, Chancery, 2 vols., 1829 
—1833 
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Part I.—Definitions. 

1 . Descent means taking real estate by inheritance, that is, as 
heir of the former Holder (a). Distribution means the division of 
the personal estate of a deceased person among his next of kin. 

In order that property may be subject to the ordinary rules 
regulating descent or distribution it must be property which the 
deceased oyner, if of testamentary capacity, could have disposed of 
by will and has not effectually done so (6). With respect to such 
property there is an intestacy. 

2 . Intestacy may be either total or partial. Total intestacy 
occurs where a man makes no effective testamentary disposition of 
any of the property of which he is competent to dispose by will. 
Partial intestacy occurs where a man makes a testamentary dis- 
})osition of part only of the property of which he is competent to 
dispose by will(c). If a testator does not by his will make an 
effective disposition of the whole of his disposable property, such 
property as he does not dispose of devolves as if no will had 


(o) Jlifklry V. Uicklry (3867), L. R. 4 Eq. 216, at p. 220; see also Co, Litt. 
237 a. “A descent is a means whereby one doth derive his title to certain lands 
B8,heir to some of his ancestors ” (Co. Litt. 13 b). The Inheritance Act, 1833 
(3 & 4 Will. 4, a 106), s. L defines descent as meaning “ the title to inherit land 
by reason of consanguinity as well where the heir shall be an ancestor or 
collateral relation as where he shall be a child or other i.ssue.’’ Tlie law of 
descent to foreign immovables will be found under title CoNFiAor of Laws, 
Vol. v"., p. 2i8. 

(6) For testamentMy capacity, and other matter relating to the disposition of 
property by will, see title Wills. This definition ip scarcely applioable to the 
case of entailed property, as to which sec p. 12k, post. 

(c) Oompare Be Twigg's Estate, Twigg y. Black, [18921 1 Ch. 679; and see 
Inte^tee Estates Act, 1884 (47 & 48 Viet. c. 71), s. 7, which provides that where 
any beneficial interest in the real estate of any deceased person, whether the 
estate or interest of such deceased person therein was legal or equitable, is 
owing to the failure of the objects of the devise or other circumstances happen¬ 
ing before or after the death of such person in whole or in part not effectually 
disposed of, such person shali be deemed for the purposes of the Act to have di^ 
intestate in respect of such part of the said beneficial interest as is ineffectually 
Oisppsed ol ' 
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* been made. And even if a testator in terms devises His real estate, , I> 
but it is clear that the devisee is merely a tpustee on a trust which Definitions; 

fails, and the will contains no residuary devise, the devisee holds - 

such real estate in trust for the testator’s heir-at-law as if the 
testator had died intestate in respect thereof (d). 

3 > “ Real estate ” is a term of art, a technical term well under- Real eatata. 
stood (e). It includes manors, advowsons, messuages, laftds, tithes, 
rents and hereditaments, whether freehold, customary freehold, 
tenant right, customary or copyhold, or of any other tenure, and 
whether corporeal, incorporeal, or personal, and any undivided share 
thereof, and any estate, right, or interest (other than a chattel 
interest) therein (/). 

4 . “ Personal estate ” includes leasehold estates and other Penional 
chattels real, and also moneys, shares of Government and other 
funds, securities for monej' (not being real estate) (g), debts, choses 


(d) Mui'Jdiaton v. Brotrn (1801), 6 Ves. 52 ; and see p. 28, post, ns to tho 
right of ail executor to take uu<lit<{)Osed-of residue bc.uotieinlly. 

(<■) Ituller V. Under (18841, 28 Ch. D. GO, per Cllirry, i., at p. 71. 

(/) Wills Act, 1807 (7 Will, 4 & 1 7ict. c. 26), s. 1. (’oiiipare tho definition 
of '* lunil ” in tho Inhoritiuico Act, ]s:33 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. looj, 8. 1: “ Tho word 
‘ land ’ shall extend to manors advowsons inessuuges and all other borcditaments 
wliefhor corporeal or incorporeal and whether freehold or copyhold or of any 
other tenure and whether dosceuclibio according to the common law or according 
to the custom of gavelkind or Iwrough linglish or any oilier cftstoin and to 
money iojae laid out in tho purchase of land and to cbuttols and oilier jwii’Honal 
pro])orty transmissible to heirs and to any shiire of tho suniu horeditiiuionts and 
properties or any of thorn and fo any estate of inhorihmeo or estate for any life or 
lives or other estate transmissible to heirs and to nuy possibility right or title of 
entry or action and any other interest, e.apalile of being inherited and whether 
tho sumo estates jiossibililies rights title.s and interest or any of them shall ho in 
possession reversion reinainder or contingency.” Tho division of property into 
“real estateand “personal estate ” only roughly corresponds witli the more 
natural division into “ immovables ” .and “ movables ”; and isderived historically 
from the technical names of the remedies formmly given by Engiibh law to 
persons deprived of their property. Tlie action which migli! bo brought by a 
person wrongfully dispossessed of land or property of the sumo nature as land 
was called a “real action" or an action m rem, because Uio remedy was tlie 
restoration of the res or land itself ; but a person wrongfully disjjossessed of 
“goods money and other moveables which may attencl tho owner’s pcTsoii 
wherever he tliinka propiu to go " (2 liL Com. 16) was only entitled to bring an 
action in personam again-st the wrong-doer, claiming as his remedy an on^or 
against that person for payment of damans. As to these forms of action, soe 
title Action, Vol. L, p. 31. The phrase “lauds tenements and horodiiamouts” 
w.as used as convertible with “real property,” but as it iucluded all property 
which was the subject of tenure and inheriteble by the heir, real property has 
come to moan not merely land, but all such other property as is of like nature 
with it, e.g., titles of honour, chattels annexed to tne lands, heirlooms, and title 
deeds. ^ also easements, rights of common, and rents issuing out of the laud 
are hereditaments, though •incoiyoreal, and are of the nature of real estafe. • 

Heirlooms are such chattels as bv special local custom are annexed to certain 
land BO as to devolve with it (Oo. Litt. 18 b). The popular use of the word 
heirlooms to denote chattels settled by will or settlement so as to go with 
certain land is not strictly accurate, and such chattels devolve on the personal 
representatives of the first person who takes a vested estate of inheritance. See • 
al^ titles Pekbonal Property ; Bear Property and CHArrEi-s Bbai..* 
is) U the owner of an equity of redemption, on paying off a, mortgfs^e bv 
demise, prevents the mortgage debt from merging by a declaration that it shaU 
be kept alive for his protection against mesne incumbrances, and then dies 
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Pabt I. , 
Deflnitioni. 


Devolution of 
real estate 
on death. 


* 

ito action, rights, credits, goods, and all other property whatsoever 
which by law devolves upon the executor or administrator, and any 
share or interest therein (h). 


Part l|.—Devolution of Real and Personal 

Estate. 

Sect. 1. —Real Estate belonging to Deceased Beneficially. 

6. On the death intestate before the Ist January, lb98, of 
a beneficial owner of real estate, it devolved immediately upon 
his heir, who was ascertained in accordance with the rules here- 
atter set out, subject (in cases where such rights attached) to 
rights of dower, free bench and curtesy (i), and subject also, since 
the Ist September, 1890, to the widows’ right under the Intestates’ 
Kstates Act, 1890(A), in cases where that Act applied (Z). Such 
estate was also liable, in a due course of administration, for the debts 
of the intestate {m). In cases, however, of death on or after the 
1st January, 1898, such of the real estate of the deceased person 
as was vested in him without a right in any other person 
to take by survivorship (other than land of copyhold tenure or 
customary freehold in any case in which an admission or any act 
by the lord of the manor is necessary to perfect the title of a 
purchaser from the customary tenant) (n) vests in his personal 
representative or representatives from time to time as if it 


intentalo, the tnoi'tgaf'e debt will pass as personalty even if expressed to be 
paviible to tbo mortgagee, his heirs and assigns {Re Gtbbon, Moore v. Gibbon, 
[11)09] 1 Cb. 367) 

{h) Wills Act, 1837 (7 Will. 4 & 1 Viot. c. 26), s. 1. Leaseholds are personal 
estate, because it was fonnorly considered that a lease was merely a contract for 
the enjoyment of the land demised. If the tenant was wrongfully dispossossed, 
ho had no right of action to recover the land itself, but could only bring an 
action against the lessor for daiUHges for broach of the covenant for guiet 
enjoyment (3 Bl. Com. 156). In some cases objects of property may be either 
real or personal, according to tho surrounding circumstances; thus deer in a 
lawful park, so long as they are at large, are considered as forming part of the 
inheritance; but if reclaimed and confined by the owner, they become part of 
his personal estate {Daviea y. PowtU (1738). Willes, 46 ; see also title Animals, 
Vol. I., p. 366). So also fixtures ai^e in some casos treated os passing with tho 
land, and in others as being separable from it. And even land itself, if owned 
for partueiship purposes, is as between the partnoi-s treated as personalty, and 
on the death of one of them his share in the land goes not to his heir, but to his 
next of kin (see p. 6, po*t). 

(t) As to dower, fiee bench and curtesy, see titles CoPYHoms, Vol. V DI ,, 
pp. 18 et $e<j.; UrsBANi) AND WiPE; Eeal .PnoPAiHrY and Chattels Beal. 

{h) 63 & 64 Viet. c. 29. 

(/) Bee p. 16, 'post. 

fm) See title Execptoks and Administrators. 

In) Iiand Transfer Act, 1897 (60 & 61 Viet. c. 66), s. 1 (4). The wording of 
this section is wide enough to include an estate tail and even a life estate, and 
the only property which strictly comes within the words “ real estate vest^ in 
a person with «light in any other person to take by survivorship,” appears to 
be that of which the deceased was seised in joint tenancy with another or 
others who survived him. But having regard to the Act as a whole and to 
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were a chattel real(o), to be held with and eubj^ io the powers, • 8*°** 
rights, duties, and liabilities mentioned in the Land Transfer Act, Beal Estate 
1897 (a), in trust for the persons by law beneficially entitled bdongtog to 
thereto, and such persons have the same power of requiring a 
transfer of the real estate as persons beneficially entitled to Ben eflol aily. 
personal estate have of requiring a transfer of such personal 
estate (b), • 

6. The legal estate vests in all the executors irrespective of the EiToct of 
question whether they have obtained probate or not (c), inasmuch probate, or 
as an executor derives his title from the will and not from admin^t re¬ 
probate (d) ; but it seems that the estate will be divested by tion, 

the executor renouncing probate (s). In case of an intestacy, 
inasmuch as an administrator derives his title from the grant of 
letters of administration and not from the will (/), it has been 
held that until administration is taken out the legal estate in the 
intestate’s land devolves on his heir-at-law (//). 

Sect. 2.— Beal Estate held by Deceased as Trustee or Mortgagee, 

7. Trust or mortgage estates vested in any* person dying since Freehold 
the year 1881 devolve as if they were chattels real (notwith- trust and 
standing any testamentary disposition by liim) an*d become vested 

in his personal representative or representatives, who may dispose 
of and deal with such estates as if the same were chattels real 
vesting in him or them. For this purpose the personial represen¬ 
tatives lor the time being of the deceased are deemed in IShv his 
heirs and assigns within the meaning of all trusts and powers (h). 

the words notwithstanding any teatainentary disposition ” contained in b. 1, 
it is submitted that it applies only to such real estate, whether legal or equit¬ 
able {Re SomernUle and Turner^s Contract^ [1903] 2 Oh. 683), as the docooHed 
was competent to dispose of by will. If this is the correct interpretation, the 
words “ real estate ” in this Act do not include estates tail, life estates, or any 
inalienable realty, such as titles of honour. 

ft») Land Transfer Act, 1897 (60 & 61 Viet. c. 66), s. 1 (1). 

(a) 60 & 61 Yict. c. 66. These powers, rights, duties and liabilities are set 
out in Bub-B. 2, 3 and 4 of s. 2, and in s. 3 and 4 of the Land Transfer Act, 1897 
(60 & 61 Yict. o. 66). They are administrative and do not affect the bonolicial 
ownership. See title Executoks and Administratouh. 

(61 Laud Transfer Act, 1897 (60 & 61 Yict. c. 65), f. 2 (1). 

(c) Re Pawley and London and Provincial Bank, [1900] 1 Oh. 68. 

\d) Smith v. MUles (1786), 1 Term ^p. 475, at p. 480. * 

! e) Re Pawley and London and Provincial Bank, supra, 
f) Wanl^ord v. lYan&/ord! (1705), 1 Salk. 299, per Powirs, J., at p. 301. 
y) John V. John, [1898] 2 On. 573, 0. A., per North, J., at p. 676. It seems 
questionable, however, whether this is so having regard to the words of tho Act 
as to chattels real. It seems impossible to accept the pronouncement of Nouxu, 

J., that until the executors named in the will took out probate the estate 
remained in the heir, evetnif it should be correct in relation to a case where no 
executors were named or all of them renounced. As to transfer of estate from 
the executors to the heir or devisee, see title BxECnTOS.s aku AuMiNisTRAa oks. 

(A) Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Yict. c. 41), s. 30. 

Before the passing of this Act, a genem devise passed trust and mortgage 
estates, nnltuMi it was to be collected from expressions used in the will, or . 
purpoees or objects of the testator, that he md not mean they should*pas8 
{Braybroke (Lord) v. Jnsk^ (1803), 8 Yes. 417), except in the pase of a bare 
troatM dying since 7th Augpist, 1874 (date <dl passing of the Yendor and Purdhaser 
Act, 1674 (37 & 38 Yict. o. 78)). The trust estate of such a trustee vested, like 
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8 . This rule does not apply to legal interests in oopyholds, 
which vest in the customary heir(i). But equitable estates in 
copyholds, which pass without any assent by the lord, devolve on 
the legal personal representative in the case of death since the 
let January, 1898 (/c). 

Sbot. 8 .—Personal Estate, 

9. On the death of an owner of personal estate, such estate vests 
in his personal representatives if he has appointed executors; but 
if such owner dies wholly intestate such estate, until letters of 
administration have been granted, vests apparently in all the 
judges of the High Court of Justice in the same manner and to the 
same extent as previously to the year 1857 they vested in the Ordi¬ 
nary (1), t.«., as trustee (»i) to dispose of in the manner appointed 
by law. On the grant of letters of administration, the property of 
the deceased vests in the administrator, whose title thereto (n) 
appears to relate back to the death of the intestate in cases where 
it is for the benefit of the estate that it should do so (o). 

The interest of an executor, on the other hand, is derived 
exclusively from the will and vests immediately on the testator’s 
death (jf); the probate is merely the evidence of the will and of 
the executor’s title (g)). 

• • Sect. 4. —Property held ae Partner. 

10. Property held for the purposes of a partnership business, 
whether real or personal, and whether the legal estate is in 


a chattel real, in his legal personal representative, whether he died testate or 
intestate, provided his death occurred between 7th August, 1874, and Ist 
January, 1876; but if he died between let January, 1876 and let January, 
1882, it only so vested if he di(}d intestate (Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874 
(87 & 38 Viot. c. 78), s. 5, and Land Transfer Act, 1876 (38 & 39 Vict. 
c. 87), s. 48) : see also titles Moetgaob; Tkustb and Trustbks; Wills. 

(») Copyhold Act, 1894 (67 & 68 Vict. c. 46), s. 88, repealing and re-enacting 
Copyhold Act, 1887 (60 & M Vict. c. 73), b. 45 ; see title Copyholds, Vol. VIII., 
pp. 86 ef sft/. The statement in the text is subject to an exception in the case 
of deaths between the 1st January, 1882, and the 16th September, 1887, as to 
which see ibid., p. 88. 

(A) See title Copyholds, VoL VJLtl., p. 89 ; Be Somerville and I'umer'a 
Cofitract, [1903] 2 Oh. 683. 

(l) Court of Probate Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Vict. c. 77), a 4 ; and Court of 
Prooate Act, 1858 (21 & 22 Vict. c. 96), s. 19. Under these Acts the personal 
estate in such oiroumstanoes vested in the j udge of the Court of Probate, but 
the Judicatiure Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Yiot. c. 66), ss. 16, 34, transferred to the 
judges of the High Court of Justice all the jurisdiction, powers, duties, and 
authorities formerly vested in the judge of the Court of Probata (See also 
Yearly Supreme Court Practice, 1910, p. 1210). There is, however, no express 
provision for the vesting of estates of intesta];e8 pending the grant of letters 
of administration. 

(m) Dyke r. Wolford (1846), 6 Moo. P. 0. 0. 434. 

(n) An administrator has no title until the letters are granted (WanJe/ord v. 
WaiJc/ord {ItOb), 1 Salk. 299, per Powys, J., at p. 301; Wodley v. Clarh (1822), 
6 B. A Alt 744). 

i d) Motyim V. Thomae (1863), 8 Exch. 302 ; Bodger v. Arch (1854), lOEzcdv. 333. 
p) Srmth V. Millea (1786), 1 Term Rep. 476, at p. 480; W^ley v. Clark, eupra. 
q) Case of Kerbg Lee (1621), Palm. 163 ; see also title Exbodtobs asv 
Adionistbatobo. 
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'the partners jointly or in one of them or in a stranger, is, 
unless a contriury intention appears, in eqTiity mere personal^, 
and the beneficial interest devolves as such (r). But the legal 
estate in land of any tenure which is partnership property devolves 
according to the nature and tenure thereof and the general rules 
of law thereto applicable, bat in trust, so far as necessary, for 
the persons beneficially interested (ii). The question whether any 
particular item of property is held for the purposes of a partnership 
business is one of fact, to be determined on the circumstances of 
each case (a). It is immaterial whether property has come to 
the partners by purchase, or descent, or devise. If they use it for 
the purposes of the partnership business, it is to be treated us 
personalty (b). 


Part III.—Descent of Real Estate. 

Sect. 1. —Descent of an Estate in Fee Simple. 

9 

U. The heir to freehold property is ascertained according to 
the following rules, which apply only in cases of death on or after 
the Ist January 1834(c). The descent of equitable estates is 
governed by the same rules as the descent of legal estates (d). 

• • 

12. Rule No. 1.—In every case descent is traced from thq pur¬ 
chaser (/•). For the purposes of this rule the person who last acquired 
the land otherwise than by descent, or than by any escheat, par¬ 
tition, or enclosure by the effect of which the land became part 
of or descendible in the same manner as other land acquired by 
descent, is deemed the purchaser (/). The person last entitled to 
or who had a right to the land, whether he did or did not obtain 
the possession or receipt of the rents and profits of the land, is to 
be considered to have been the purchaser thereof, nr Jess it is proved 
that he inherited the same, and in like manner the last person from 


(r) Be Bourve, Bourne v. Bourne, [1906] 2 Oh. 427, 0. K.,jper Romee, 
Ij.J., at p. 432; compare Partnership Act, 1890 (63 Be, 64 Viet. c. 39), 
8. 22; and see title Pabtexubhiv. 

(«) Partnership Act, 1890 (63 & 64 Viet. o. 39), s. 20 (2).^ “Lani” 
includes r-^essuages, tenements, and hereditaments, houses and buildings of any 
tenure (Interpretation Act, 1889 (52 & 63 Viet. c. 63), s. 3). See, generally, 
title Pabtnxbshif. 

(o) Re Laurence, Ex parte McKenna, Sank of England Case (1861), 3 De 0-. F, 
& J. 646; Murtaghr. Voetello (1881), 7 L. R. Ir. 428; PhilUpe ▼. PhilUpe (1832), 
1 My. & K. 649; Darby v. Darby (1866), 3 Drew. 495; and see title Part- 

lOSKSHEP. 

(6) Waierer y. ITaterer (1 b 73), lu. R. 16 Bq. 402. 

(c) Ibis is the date at which the Inheritance Act, 1833 (3 A 4 Will. 4, c. 106), 

came into force. The roles according to which the heir was ascertained before 
that date have etill to be observed in cases where the death in question occurred 
before let January, 1834, and, in so fw as they differ from the modem rules, 
they aie stated in the notes to this article. ^ 

(d) Banks v. Button (1732), 2 P. Wms. 700, at p. 713; TraeA r. Wood (1839), 

4 My. & Or. 824. * . 

(e) Inheritance Aot, 1833 (3 A 4 Will. 4, e. 106), s. S, 
if) Ibid., s. I, 
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whom the land is proved to have been inherited is in every ease to 
be considered to have "been the purchaser, unless it is proved that 
he inherited it(^). 

The intention of the Inheritance Act, 1883 (h), was to leave the 
law of inheritance, in absolutely plain cases, just as it found it, and 
only to lay down rules where there was any doubt existing (i). 
Therefore, fwhere a woman takes as a coparcener by descent, and 
dies intestate leaving a son, the whole of her share vests in tJie son, 
and it is not necessary to trace the descent as to that share from 
the purchaser from whom the coparcener derived her title (A:). 

13. Where by an assurance land is limited to the grantor or to 
the lieirs of the grantor, and, similarly, where by a will land is 
devised to the person who is in fact the heir of the testator, the 
grantor or his heir, or the testator’s heir (as the case may be) 
takes as purchaser (1), and is deemed to be the purchaser for all 
purposes (m). This rule applies to a devise to or in trust for the 
testator’s right heirs, or to any other form of words where the 
devise is in effect a devise to the heir or to the person who shall 
be the heir of the testator at the time of the testator’s death, and 
is not confined to a devise to the testator’s heir simply (n). And 
the quality of the estate taken is altered, so that where a man 
devises land to his own right heirs and leaves coheiresses, they take 
as joint tenants and not as coparceners or tenants in common (o). 

14. ' Where the descent is broken by a devise of the whole fee 
simple to trustees upon trust to convey it to the testator’s heir, they 
are hound to convey it to the person who is heir according to the 
common law, i.e., the heir ex jjarte patemd, although it came to the 
testator ex parte maternd (p). But a mere devise to trustees for a 
purpose which fails (siicli as a devise upon a trust for conversion 
which is void for remoteness) does not affect the quality of the 


(^) Inheritance Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 106), e. 2. The rule in cases 
where the death took place before the Ist January, 1834, was as follows: 
“ Inheritances lineally descend to the issue in infinitum of the person last 
actually seized, but never lineally ascend ” (2 Bl. Com. 208). As to what con¬ 
stituted actual seisin for the purpose of this rule, see R. v. Sviton (1835), 6 
Nov. <& M. (k. n.) 353 : GondtitUe A. Neioman v. Neuman (1774), 3 Wils. 516; 
an/l Watkins, Law of descents, 4th ed. (1837), p. 52. 

{h) 3 & 4 WiU. 4, c. 106. 

(i) Cvoper v. France (1860), 19 L. J. (CH.) 313. per Shadweij., V.-C.. at 
p. 314. 

(/i) Cooper V. France, supra ; Re Matson, James v. Dickinson, [1897] 2 Ch. 509. 
It is difficult to reoonmle these decisions with s. 2 of the Inheritance Act, 18.33, 
but as Cooper v. Frawe has never been questioned for over fifty years, it is no 
doubt biudin;'. As to coparceners, see p. 10, post. 

(f) Inheritance Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, o.^l06),l8. 3. This reverses the old 
rule, under which the grantor or his heir or the testator’s heir was considei^ 
to be entitled as of his former estate, or part thereof (see Pibus v. Mitford 
(I674X 1 Vent. 372; Chaplin r. ieroua: (1816), 5 M. & S. 14; liiederman v. 
Seymour (1841), 3 Bmt. 368). • 

(m) Smekland v. StrieWand (1839), 10 Sim. 374; Owen y. Gibbons, [19021 

ICh. 636,0. A. ■' 

(n) OKi«n v.» Gibbons, supra. 

Ip) Ibid. As to coparceners, see p. lo, post, 

(^) Dat-is V. Kirk (1866), 2 K. & J. 391, 
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interest thus nndisposed of, so that the heia takes the land in the * 
character in which the testetor had it, and if it came to the testator Descent of 
ex parte matemd, his heir ex parte matemd will teke, and not his Estate la 
heir according to the common law (g). Fee Sfaaple. 

Bat this rule applies only to cases where the land is limited to 
the person or to the heirs ” of the person conveying the land; it 
does not apply where there is a limitation to a person^ deeigmta, 
even though such persona designata is in fact the heir (a). 


16. Where a person has become entitled to lands under a Whendesceot 
limitation or devise to the heirs of his ancestor, the land descends, from 
and the descent is traced as if the ancestor had been the 
purchaser (b). 

16. Where there is a total failure of heirs of the purchaser, or Failure of 
where any land is descendible as if an ancestor had been the pur- o* 

chaser thereof, and there is a total failure of the heirs of such 
ancestor, the land descends and the descent is traced from the 
person last entitled as if he had been the purchaser thereof (c). 


17. The equitable estate merges in the legal dstate if they unite in 

the same person and are co-extensive and commensurate, and the 
legal estate then governs the descent. Thus, if the intestate held 
the equitable estate as purchaser but the legal estate by descent, 
the descent must be traced from the last purchaser *of, the legal 
estate (d). ^ 

18. ituLB No. 2. —The descent is in the first place to the issue 
of the purchaser lineally, the male issue being admitted before the 
female (c). 


Merger ol 
equitable 
and legal 
estates, 


Priori, 7 of 
mal > ver 
fcmaius. 


(5) Bwhanan t. llarriton (1861), 1 John. & H. 662. 

(a) Heywood v. Ileywood (1865), 34 Boav. 817. 

(5) lulieritance Aot, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 106), e. 4. For instance, if B., 
being the only child of A., settles land by a settlomont in which the ultimate 
limitation is to the right heirs of A., and all the previoiu h litations fail, the 
descent is to be traced from A., and not from B. This is oont-ary to tho former 
rule, under which such a grant or devise was treated os a restoration to the 
grantor or testator of part of his original estate, so that tho lino of descent was 
not broken {Moore v. Simkin (1885), 31 Oh. D. 95). The object of s. 4 of the 
Inheritance Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 106), was only to provide how the laud 
is to descend in case the purchaser does not dispose of it, not to alter tho estate 
which he himself takes. Thus, where land is limited to the right heirs of A. 'B. 
(who takes no interest in it), and his right heiis at the date of his death are 
three sisters and five daughters of a deceased sister, although for the purpose of 
ascertaining who are the ptravnoe detignatae it is necessary to trace the descent 
from K. B., yet such veraonoe do not take by descent from him, but under the 
direct gift to them, ana therefore they take as j oint tenants and not as coparceners 
{Berena v. FeUowea (1887), 66 L. T. 391). 

(c) Law of Property Amendment Act, 1859 (22 & 23 Viet. c. 35), ss. 19, 20. 
The Inheritance Act, 1S33 (3 & 4'Will. 4, c. 106), failed to provide for this case, 
with tee result that in the case of deaths between 1st January, 1834, and I3te 
August, 1859, where teere was a total failure of heirs of the purchaser, the 
heirs of the person last seized were not entitled to the land by descent, e.g., where 
a bastard purchased lands which descended to his son who died intosUte and a 
bachelor, the persons claimiiig through tee son’s mother were not eutitled to 
take as his heirs {Doe d. Bladtbum v. Blackburn (1836), 1 Mood. & II. 547). 

(d) Brydgn v. Brydga, Philipe v. Brydgee J Yes. 310; Be Dodglat, 

Wood T. Dougku (18M), 28 Ch. D. 327. 

(f) 2 Bl. Com. 212. 
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6kot. 1. * 
Descent of 
an Estate in 
Fee Simple. 

Older 
between 
males or 
females 
respeotiTely. 

Lineal 

descendantsw 


Lineal 

ancestors. 


Priority of 
paternal over 
maternal 
line. 


Descent and Distriedtiok. 

19. Bulb No. 8.— ^^here there are two or more males in equ^ 
degree, the eldest only inherits, bat females of equal degree all inherit 
together (/*> Females or heirs of females who inWit together 
are called coparceners {g) ; coparceners are said to be one heir to 
their ancestor {h ); but on the death of a coparcener intestate her 
share descends to her heirs (i), and is subject to her husband’s right 
of ourteBy^(/c). Even after a partition each coparcener continues 
entitled to her share by descent and not by purchase (Q. 

20. Bulb No. 4.—The lineal descendants in infinitum of any 
deceased person represent their ancestor (to), that is, they occupy 
the same position as be would have occupied if he had been alive (n). 

21. Bulb No. 6.—On failure of lineal descendants or issue of 
the purchaser, the nearest lineal ancestor inherits (o). Thus, a father 
is heir to his intestate son, in preference to the brother of the 
intestate. But this rule is to be read as meaning that every lineal 
ancestor shall be capable of being heir to any of his issue who are 
capable of inheriting from him. It does not do away with the rule 
that in order to claim as heir the claimant must be a son born in 
wedlock, and it is not sufficient that he should be legitimate in the 
country of his birth. Therefore a son born in Scotland before 
wedlock, although legitimated by the subsequent marriage of his 
parents, cannot take land in England as heir of his father, neither 
can his fdther inherit land from him under this rule (p). 

22. Bulb No. 6.—The paternal ancestor is preferred to the 
maternal ancestor. Accordingly no male maternal ancestor nor any 
of his descendants is capable of inheriting until all the paternal 

/) *2 Bl. Com. 214. 

g) Bac. Abr. tit. CoparcGnera; Littleton’s Tenures, as. 241, 254. 

A) Littleton’s Tenures, s. 241; Co. Ijitt. 163 b. 

(i) Littleton's Tenures, s. 280 ; Paterson v. Mills (1850), 19 L. J. (CH.) 310; 
Cooper V. France (1850), 19 L. J. (OH.) 313; Be Matson, James v. Dickinson, [1897] 
2 Oh. 509. 

(A) Co. Litt. 174 b. 

(l) Doe d. Crostkwaiie v. Dixim (1836), 5 Ad, & El. 834. 

(m) 2 Bl. Com. 217. 

(«) E.g., if A. dies having had an elder son, B., who predeceased his father, 
but leaving a son 11., and a younger son 0., who survived A., A.’s heir is 

grandson D. 

(o) loheritance Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 106), s. 6. The rule in cases 
where the death took place before Ist January, 1834, was : “ On failure of 
lineal descendants or issue of the person last seized the inheritance descends to 
the blood of the first purchaser ” (2 Bl. Com. 220), which was based on the 
feudal rule that a fief could not ascend. This rule was subjeot to an apparent 
exoeptiott, called “ the doctrine of possessio frairis," under which the Ascent 
between brothers and sisters was immediate, so that in making out their 
title it was not necessary to name the common father, even if living {Colling- 
wood V. Pace (1664), 1 Vent. 413), and although the father was in fact uname 
to hcdd the fief, t.g., by reason of being an alien; for, it was said, although the 
fief ia not awti^um, srill it deeoeuds ut antiquum," and Uie ance st or for 
tbis purpose being an assumed person, he must further be assumed to have 
been a ot^able ancestor (Kynnaird v. Leslie (1866), L. B. 1 C. P, 389). But 
s. 5 of the ^heritanoe Act, 1M3 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 106), provides that no 
brother or ^ter shall be considered to inherit immediately from his or her 
brother or sister, but every snob descent shall be traced through ffie parent. 

( P) -R® Icon's Estate (18A7), 4 Drew. 194; compare Doe d. BirtwhisUe v. Vardill 
(181ft), 2 a. ft Pin. «7\, H. L. 
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ancestors and their descendants have f%iled ; nor any female * 1- 

paternal ancestor, nor any of her descendants, until all the male Descent of 
paternal ancestors and their descendants have failed; nor any ^ Estate in 
female maternal ancestor, nor any of her descendants, until all the Fee Simple, 
male maternal ancestors and their descendants have failed (q). 

Under this rule the descendants of the maternal ancestors must 
be sought for, and taken as heirs when it has been sho^ after due 
inquiry that there is no reasonable probability of discovering 
descendants of a paternal ancestor. It is not necessary to show 
positively that there are no descendants of a male paternal 
ancestor (r). Where there is a failure of male paternal ancestors 
and their descendants, the mother of a more remote male paternal 
ancestor and her descendants are preferred to the mother of a loss 
remote male paternal ancestor and her descendants; and where 
there is a failure of male maternal ancestors and their descendants, 
the mother of a more remote male maternal ancestor and her 
descendants are preferred to the mother of a less remote male 
maternal ancestor and her descendants (s). 

• 

23. Rule No. 7.—Any person related by the half-blood is Half-blood, 
capable of being the heir, and stands in the order of inheritance 

next after any relation in the same degree of the whole blood and 
his issue where the common ancestor is a male, and pext after the 
common ancestor where the common ancestor is a foraaVe ; so that 
the brqther of the half-blood on the part of the father inheriis no^t 
after the sisters of the whole blood on the part of the father and 
their issue, and the brother of the half-blood on the part of the 
mother inherits next after the mother (t). 

24. Where an owner of freeholds dies leaving his wife enceinte. Qualified heir, 
the qualified heir(i.<., the person who would be the heir if no child 

were subsequently born ranking before him in accordance with the 
rules of descent) is entitled to go into possession of the property 
and receive and retain the rents for his own benefit (a). But possibly 


(g) Inheritance Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 106), s. 7. 

(r) Oreavea ▼. Oreenwood (1877), 2 Ex. D. 289, 0. A. As to preBUinptioii of 
death without issue, see title Evidence. 

(a) Inheritance Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, o. 106), s. 8. 

(t) Ihid., 8. 9. The rule in cases where the deaih took place before the Ist 
January, 1834, was, “The collateral heir of the person last seized must bo his 
next collateral ViiniTnaTi of the whole blood and the half-blood cannot inherit 
(2 Bl. Com. 224). 

(a) This apphes both to rents actually received, and also to those accrued due 
before the buth of the posthumous child {Bieharda v. Richarda (I860), John. 754 ; 
Rt Movolem (1874), L. B» 18 Eq. 9); and see Re Wilmer'a Truata, Moure r. 
Wingfield, [1903] 1 Ch. 874, per Bucsxet, J., at p. 888. 

In order to prevent the supplanting of the heir by a supposititious child of a 
deceased person, the hei^resumptive was entitled to obtain, on petition {Kx parte 
Bella (1786), 1 Oax, Eq. Cks. 207), a writ de ventre inapiciendo, to examine wh^her 
the widow announcing herself with child by the deceased husband wus pregnant 
or not (Co. litt., 19th ed. by Haigrave (1832), 8 b). This writ, presumably, is 
still available in a proper case. It was addressed to the sherju co mmand i n g 
him to ixnpanel a jury of twelve knights and twelve matrons to Mamihe the 
widow, li the jury found she was pregnant she could be detained in safe 
jcustody until after delivery, mf the expiration of forty weeks from the death of 
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Descent and Distbibction. 


StOT. 1. f 

Descent of 
an Estate 
in Fee 
Simple. 

Kttstes tail. 


Estates ptir 
avtr» vie 
before 1898. 


this is not the case where the legal estate ie ontstanding in 
trustees (&). 


Sect. 2.— Desctni of an E$taU TaU. 

25. An estate tail is such an estate as is limited to a succession 
of owners in a descending line only, and on a failure of such owners 
reverts to the grantor, unless barred. On the death of an owner of 
an estate tail the heirs in tail are entitled perfo'nnamdoni(c). 

Within the limits marked out by the original grant, the descent of 
an estate tail is the same, and the rules for ascertaining the heir are 
the same as those of an estate in fee simple (d); but the limitation 
of the grant to the heirs of the body of the donee renders it 
impossible that any of those rules subsequent to rule No. 4 (e) should 
apply; and if the estate is limited in tail male or in tail female, rules 
Nos. 2 and 8(/) are so far unnecessary. In cases, however, where 
there is a special custom of descent, that custom is to be taken into 
account in ascertaining the heir in tail; thus, an estate tail in 
gavelkind lands descends to all the eons of the donee in equal 
shares, while borough English lands granted to a man and the 
heirs of his body descend to his youngest son (or youngest brother 
by special custoiri) (g), and copyhold lands granted to a man and the 
heirs of his body descend to his heir according to the custom of the 

manor (h). . 

• » 

' Sect. 8. — De$eent of an Estate pur autre vie. , 

26. An estate which a man has for the life of another, which is 
called an estate pur autre vie (i) (whether legal or equitable) (A), 


•she husband (see yVilloughly's Gate {1591), Cro. Eliz. 666; Theaker'a Case (1626), 
Oro. Jac. 686), but the practice in the more modern cases was to give right of 
access to persons representing the petitioner, rather than to order the strict 
detention of the woman {£t. parte Aiacotigh (1731), 2 P. Wms. 691; Be Brown, 
parte Wallm (1792), 4 Bro. 0. 0. 90, and cases therein cited). The grant 
was also extended to devisees {ibid.). 

(i) Goodale ▼. Oawthome {I85i), 2 Sm. & G. 375, which was criticised, but 
not deUnitely dissented from, in Bicharda v. Bkharda, supra. 

(c) Statiito of Westminster the Second, 1285 (13 Edw. 1, o. 1), s. 1. The 
language of s. 1 (1) of the Land Transfer Act, 1897 (60 & 61 VioL c. 66), is wide 
©n<jiigh to include these estates; but it is considered that on a reasonable 
construction that Act does not apply to any estate which the deceased was not 
competent to dispose of by wilL 

(d) See p. 7, ante. 

ie) See p. 10, ante. 

If) Seep. 9, ante. 



holds in words which, in the cose of freeholds would create an estate tail, creates 
a fee simple conditional on birth of issae (Doe d. Spencer ▼. Gark (1822), 5 
B. dt AkL 468; Doe d. Blesard T. Simpson (1842), 3 Man. A O. 9^; SardeasUe 
T. De i m ievn (IMl), 10 0. B. (K.-8.1606). Aa to the power of alienation of copy* 
hold lands by the tenant in tail (similar to the Mwer of baning the entail 
posStesed by tenanta in tail of Ireeholds), see tiUe OorTHoms, YoL VI TT- , 
jp 7>1 

iS (1842), 2 Dr. A War. 901 (an Insh oaseh 

(k) BeifncUe t. Wright (1880), 2 De G. P. ft J, 580. 
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devolved in the ease of deaths before 1688 ffo the executors or 
administrators, and was an asset in their hands, except in the cMe 
where it descended to the heir as special oconpant; and even the 
heir taking as special occupant took it as an asset by descent (Z). 
But the heir did not take by descent, the estate not being an 
estate of inheritance, or (as it was sometimes called) a descendible 
freehold (m), although it was chargeable in his hands, asan the case 
of land held in fee simple (n). To ascertain whether an estate pur 
autre vie goes to the heir or executor, it is necessary to look at the 
terms of the last conveyance, and not at the original grant, and if it 
is to go to the heir express words are necessary, and, in a deed at all 
events, the word “heir" must be u8ed(o). in regard to equitable 
estates, the fact that the legal estate is conveyed to a trustee and his 
heirs is not sutlicient to support an inference that the equitable 
estate must be treated as if the heir of the cestui que trust had been 
named as special occupant (p). Nor does the fact that a testator, 
‘ei/.ed of an estate pur (nitre vie limited to himself and his heirs, 
devises the whole equitable interest therein to one person, entitle 
the heirs of that person to claim as special occupants (q). 

Wliere an estate pur autre vie devolves on executors or adminis¬ 
trators it is applicable in the same manner as personal estate of the 
testator or intestate (r). 

27. In the case of deaths on or after the 1st January, 1898, all 
estates jnir autre vie of a freehold nature which before thals date 
would have vested in the heir as special occupant, vest in the legal 
personal representatives («). 


(?) Wills Act, 1837 (7 Will. 4 & 1 Viet, c, 26), ss. 2, 6 , repealing and re-enaot- 
ing the Statute of Frauds (29 Car. 2, c. 3), s. 12 ; stat. (1774) 14 Geo. 2, a 20, s. 9. 
The heir h)ok as special occupant where the estate was limited to the grantee 
and his heirs {lie MichcU, Moore v. Moore, [1892] 2 Ch. 87, 96). or to the grantee, 
his heirs, executors, and administrators {Atkinaon v. Baleer (j ’91), 4 Term Eep. 
229); but not where the conveyance was to the grantee, his executors and 
administrators {N^orthm v. Carnegie (18o9), 4 Drew. 587). If there was no heir 
in fact, although the heir, if any, would take as special occajiaut by virtue of 
the grant, the estate went to the legal pei'sonal represen tan ves {mynolda v. 
Wright (1860), 2 De O. F. & J. 590 ; and see Plunket Reilly (185^, 21. Ch. E. 
586 ; Roe d. Lewis v. Lewis (1642), 9 M. & W. 662; Roe d. Jeff v. Rohinsem 
(1828), 8 B. * C. 296). 

(m) Dot d. Blake v. LuedUm (1795), 6 Term Rep 289, per Lord Kenton, O.J., 
at p. 291. 

(n) Wills Aot, 1837 (7 Will. 4 4 1 Viet. c. 26), s. 6 ; Doe d. Blake v, Luxton, 
supra; Be Inman, Inman v. Inman, [1903] 1 Oh. 241. 

(o) Mount^Cashell (Earl) v. More-Smyth, [1896] A. 0. 168, per Lord Davet, 
at p. 165; Re Sheppard, Sheppard v. Manning, [1897] 2 Oh. 67; compare 
Chat field ▼. Berehtoldt (187^, 7 Ch. App. 192. 

ip) Ibid. • 

(q) Be Inman, Inman t. Inman, [1903] 1 Ch. 241, where the Irish cases of 
W(ul V. Byrne (1845), 2 Jo. & Lat 118, and Re Eing, King v. King, [1899] 
1 I. E. 91; [1899] 1 I. E. 30, 0. A., were not followed ; Bheffuid (Sir /,) v, 
Mulgrnve (Lord) (1 <94), 6 Term Bep. 671. 

(r) Will’s Act, 1837 (7 Will. 4 & 1 Viet. c. 26), a. 6 . ^ 

(«) Land Transfer Act, 1897 (60 4 61 Viet o. 66 ). s. 1. fiw title Smas, 

PROmTY JJTD ChATTILS REiL. * 
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Descent and distribution. 


Sect. 4 . ' 
Descent of 
CnstomaiT 
Lands. 

Cnstomaij 

freeholds. 

Equitable 

estates. 


Breaking 
descent of 
customary 
lands. 


Oopjholda. 


Sect. ^.-^Descent of Cuttomary Lands, 

Sub-Sect. 1.— Cii^tomary Freehold!, 

28. Customary lands of all kinds (a) descend to the heir accord¬ 
ing to the custom; but, subject to the custom, the rules for ascer¬ 
taining the heir set out above (b) apply to customary lands as if 
they were freeholds (c). 

With regard to equitable estates, where the trust is executed 
(e.g., in the case of an equity of redemption or of a resulting trust) 
the descent is the same as if the estate were legal (d), except in the 
cases where the customary descent is only applicable to the case of 
“ a tenant ” or “ a tenant dying seized ” (e). But an executory 
interest descends to the heir according to the common law if). 

The descent of customary lands will not be broken unless the 
owner conveys away all his interest and, upon another transac¬ 
tion and by another conveyance, takes back the estate as a new 
estate, and so as to take it by purchase. It is not sufficient to 
convey it to a trustee for the owner (g). 

Sub-Seot. 2.— C<yjyyholda. 

29. Copyholds (A) descend according to the custom of the manor 
of which they are held {%). In deciding questions ns to the custom 
of a manor, the court should not dejiart from the litoral meaning of 
the words'of the custom as proved (»), or 8up})ly other W'ords in their 
place,' and in cases to which the cuKtr)ni as proved does not. extend, 
the lands descend to the heir at common law (/r). 

((») IJiulor the teim “customary lands” are included customaiy freeholds, 
gavelkind lands, borough i^ugli&h lands, and copyholds. 

(6) See p. 7, ante. 

(c) Sop Inheritance Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 106), s. 1, defining land as 
manors, ndvowson, mossuages, and all other hereditaments, whether corporeal 
or ijicovporeal, and whether freehold, copyhold, or of any other tenure, and 
whether descendible according to the common law or according to the custom of 
gavelkind or borough Euglisii, or any other custom; and Brown's Case (1581), 
4 Co. Eep. 21 a, 22 a ; Hook v. Hook (1862), 1 Hem. & M. 43. 

(<f) Blunt V. Clark (1637), 2 Sid. 61; Roberta v. Dixwell (1738), 1 Atk. 607 ; 
Starkey v. Starkey (1743), 8 Bac. Abr. 802; Fawret v. Lowther i\1b\), 2 Ves. 
Sen. 300; Re JTudsm, Cassels v. Hudson, [1908] 1 Oh. 655. 

(e) Elton on Copyholds, 2ud ed., p. 139; Fayne v. Barker (1662), 0. Bridg. 
18 ; Rider v. Wood (1855), 1 K. & J. 644, at p. 657. In Trash v. Wood (1839), 
4 My. & Gr. 324, the cu.stom as proved was that up'mtho death of a tenant seized 
of copyholds they should go to the younger sou; but it was held that, despite the 
word “seized,” me customary heir in tail was entitled to lands vested in a trustee 
in trust for the intestate and his heirs iu tail, “ for it is not to be expected that 
the oourf rolls should furnish evidence of a custom immediately applicable to 
trust estates, because ail the transactions recorded in the court rolls are of 
ti'ansfors of tie legal estate ” (per Lord CoxxENHAMf L.O., at p, 329). 

if) Poyne v. Barker, supra; MalUnson v. Siddle (1870), 39 L. J. (OH.) 426; 
Tratk v. Wood, supra ; Re Hudson, Cassels v. Hudson, supra, 

(p) Hanson v. Barnes (1869), L. E. 7 Eq, 260. 

(a) Oopyhold land is land h^den by copy of court roll, held at the will of th e 
lora aoconiing to the custom of the manor. See title Gottholds, Yol. Vlll., 
pp.'35 et seq. 

(t) As to tihp Ottstoms of desoeht of copyholds, see title Cotteolds, Yol. Yin., 
pp- 86 ei seq.; and as to the evidence by which customs of the manor are 
proved, see %hid., pp. 9 et seq. 

Henn 
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Sm-SEOT. 3.— Oavttkind Land. 

80. In Kent gavelkind (1) is the common law; it is matter of 
judicial knowledge and need not be proved by evidence (m). The 
descent is among all the sons or their representatives; where one 
brother dies without issue, all his brothers inherit (a), but if he has 
issue such issue stand in their father’s place per stirpea (b). 

In default of sons and their issue, lands subject to tlfe custom of 
gavelkind descend to daughters (c). The partibility among heirs of 
the same degree extends to all degrees of remoteness (<f). Females 
take after males of the same degree; but jure r^esentationis they 
may inherit together with males (e). 

It seems that under a devise to the right heirs of the testator or 
of a stranger the heir at common law and not the gavelkind heira 
take the devised estate (/). 

Sub-Sect. 4 .—Borough English Land. 

31. Lands which are subject to the custom of borough Eng¬ 
lish ig) descend to the youngest son of the deceased owner Qi). 
By special custom lands may descend to the youngest brother, the 
youngest daughter or sister, or the youngest in any other degree (t). 
The daughter of a younger son (who has died in the lifetime of his 
father) takes jure representationis in preference to the next younger 
son who has survived the father {k). * , 

A. devise of borough English land to the heir or heiry of a 
deceased person may be read as a devise to the heir or heirs at 


(18.57), 2 n. & N. 653, Ex. Ch. Where the ouetom was for the lands to descend 
to the youngest son or daughter, brother or sister, uncle or aunt, and a tenant 
<hod leaving none of these but sons of a deceased uncle, it vras held that the heir 
at common law was entitled to the lands, and not the youngest son of the 
youngest uncle (iZ* Smart, Smart v. Smart (1881), 18 Oh, D. 165). 

(Z) As to the custom of gavelkind generally, see title IliiUI. PiioPEia'Y ajjo 
Chattels Real. 

(m) Be Chenoweth, Ward v. JhveUey, [1902] 2 Ch. 488. “ In tho county of 

Kent, where lands and tenements are holden in gavelkind, there by the custom 
and use the issues male ought equally to inherit ’’ (Littletou’s Tenures, 210). 

(a) Re Chenoiveth, Ward v. Lwelley, aupra. 

i b) Co. Litt. 140 a ; Grump v, Norwood (1816), 7 Ta^nt. 362. 
c) Statute de Prserogativa Eegia {temp, iruxrt.), c. iS. 
d) Jte Chenoweth, Ward v. Pwelley, st^ra; Hook v. Hook (1862), 1 Hem. & Mt43. 
«) CU.menta v. Scudamore (1703), 1 P. Wms. (>3, 

/) Thorp V. Owen (1854), 2 Sm. & O. 90; Garland v. Beverley (1878), 9 
Ch. D. 213 ; and compare Policy v. Policy (No. 2) (1862), 31 Beav. 363 (a case of 
borough English), and Co. Litt. 10 a. But see contra SUtden v. Sladen (1862), 
2 John. & xL 369, per Page Wood, V.-O., at p. 373, and Hawes v. Hawes 
(1880^ 14 Ch. I). 614 (a limitation in a deed). 

{g) Ab to the custon^ of borough EngUsh generally, see title Kkal 
Property and Chattels Eej»l. 

{h) Littleton's Tenures, s. 165 : *' Poz some boroughs have such a custome 
that if a man have issue many sonnes and dyeth the youngest son shall inherit 
all the tenements which were his father'e within the same borough as heite 
unto his father by force of the customo; the which is called Borough English.” 

(t) 1 Roll. Abr. 624, pL 2; Bayly v. Stevens (1607), Cro. Jac. 198; Bgpe y. 
Holster (1635), Cro. Car. 410; liapley and Chaplein's Cose (1610), Godb. 186; 
Denn y. Spray (1786), 1 Term Eep. 466; Be Smart, Smart v*. Srmrt (IBSl), 
18 Oh. D. 165 ; compare Muygleton v. Barnett (1857), 2 H. & N. 653, Ex. Oh. 

(*) Clements y, Scudamore, supra. 
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common law, who take as persona deeignataf and not to the borough 
English heir or heirs (^J. 

A younger son who takes land by the custom of borough English 
is nevertheless entitled to his full share of the intestate's 
personalty (w). 


Part IV.—Distribution of Personal Estate. 

32- After an e&ecutor or administrator has paid the debts and 
funeral and testamentary expenses of the deceased and all other 
lawful liabilities and charges(n), it is his duty to distribute the 
clear surplus of the undisposed-of personal estate among the next 
of kin, who are ascertained in accordance with the following 
rules (o) :— 

33. Bulb No. 1. — If a woman dies intestate leaving a husband, 
the whole of her estate goes to him (p). If, however, a wife who 
has obtained a decree of judicial separation dies intestate, all 
j)roperty acquired l)y her since the dale of tlie decree goes at her 
death in the same way as it would have gone if her husband had 
been then dead (</). 

34. RuLe No. 2.—If a man dies intestate leaving a widow and 
issue,'the widow is entitled to one-third of the estate, and if ha leaves 


(f) Volley V. Polley (No. 2) (1832), 31 Beav. 333 ; and see p. 15, note (/}, and 
p. 13, note (?>), ante. 

(m) l.idv’yche v. Lutu>ycJie (17.’15), Ca-s. temy. Talb. 273. 

(«) l''or the duties of an executor or administrator, see title ExiiOUTOKS AJrn 
Admtnksi'uatoks ; mid for the law affecting the succession to foreign movables, 
see title OoNlxior of Laws, Vol. VI., pp. 220 ft seq. E’rior to 1(51 h July, 1830 
(tbeiliileof tho passing of the Executors Act, 1830 (11 Goo. 4 & 1 Will. 4, o. 40), 
the uiidisposed-of rosiduo of tlio poi'sonal estate of a testator who hud by his will 
appointed executors was taken by them beneficially ; that Act made executors 
trustees for the next of kin, unless the will or codicil showed an intention that 
the €oroi-utors should take beneficially. See p. 28, pnat, and title Wills. 

(o) The interests under the Statute of Distribution (22 & 23 Car. 2, c. 10) 
rest in the persons entitled thereunder immediately on the death of the intes¬ 
tate) v. Collier (1747), 3 Atk. 526; liroufttev. Shore (1689), 1 Show. 25; 

Cooper Cooper (1874), L. B. 7 H. L. 53). A direction by a testator that his 
estate is not to go to his next of kin according to the statutes would be 
inoperative if he died intestate, for ho oannot override the law {Johnson v. 
Johnson (1811), 4 Beav. 318); but a direction by a testator that in case of his 
dying intmrtate as to any ji.n-t of his property certain persons who would be 
some of his next of kin should not take, will be construed as an implied gift to 
the other persons who would take under the statute (fitind v. Green (1879), 12 
Oh. D. SI9), The rules laid down in tho Stattite of Distribution (22 & 23 Oiw. 
2, c. 10) are applied by analogy in oases of partial intestacy as to the beneficial 
interest to ascei'tain the persons to take, and the proportions in which ^ey are 
to take {Jte Jtohy, Howleti v. Newington, [1908] 1 CL 71, 0. A., per F.UIWKLL, 
li.J., at pp. 81, 82). Where a wDl contains a gift to a class to be ascertained 
bv r^ferenoe to the Statute of Distribution, tho shares in which the class are to 
take, 08 well as the persons who are to take, are firimdfacie to be determined by 
xeterenco to th9 statute {Re Nightingale, Boteden y. Griffiths, [1909] 1 Ch. 385). 

^) Statute of Frauds (29 Oar. 2, c. 3), s. 24. 

Q) Mati iraonial Oauses Act, 1857 (2() dt 21 Viot. o. 85), s. 25 
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* • 

a widow and no issue she is entitled to one moiety (r). But in eases 
where a man has died totally («) intestate aTter the Ist September, 
1890, leaving a widow but no issue, the whole of his real and 
personal estate, whether in possession, reversion, or contingency, 
if not exceeding £500 in net value at the date of his death (Q, belongs 
to his widow absolutely (u). If such estate exceeds £500iin net 
value the widow is entitled to £500 thereof absolutely in addition 
to her interest and share in the residue of the real and personal 
estate of the intestate (a). This sum of £500 is secured to her 
by a charge upon the whole of such real and personal estate, 
with interest thereon from the date of the death of the intestate at 
4 per cent, per annum until payment (5). But her rights under the 
Act may be barred by the provisions of her marriage settlement (c). 
As between the real and personal representatives of the intestate the 
charge is borne and paid in proportion to the values of the real and 
personal estates respectively (<f), such values being ascertained in 
the case of a fee simple upon the basis of twenty years’ purchase of 
the annual value by the year at the date of the death of the 
intestate as determined by law for the purpqses of property tax, 
less the gross amount of any mortgage or other principal sum 
charged thereon, and loss the value of any annuity or other 
periodical payment chargeable thereon (to be valued according to 
the tables and rules in the schedule annexed to the Succession 
Duty Act, 1858 (e) ), and in the case of an estate for life or lives 
accordipg to the said tables and rules (/), and in the case of per¬ 
sonal estate by deducting from the gross value thereof all debts, 
funeral and testamentary expenses (g), and all other lawful 
liabilities and charges to which the said personal estate is 
subject {h). 

35. Bulb No. 3.—If the intestate leaves a widow but no next of 
kin, and the estate is over £500 in value, the widow takes, it is 
submitted, the first £500 and one moiety of the r esidue, and the 
other moiety goes to the Crown (/). But a widow is not entitled to 

(r) Sl.iituf6 of Diatribution (22 & 2a Car, 2, o. 10), a. 3 ; Ktilway v. Keilway 
(1726), Gilb. (CH.) 189 ; Stanley Stanley (1739), 1 Atk. 463. 

(<) The lutostates’ Eatate.? Act, 1890 (53 & 64 Yict. c. 29), does not apply 
to oasoa of partial intestacy {lie Twiyg'e Estate, Tnngg v. Black, [1892] 1 Ch. 
679), Imt it applies to a case where ibe person named as executor and all the 
])erson8 tc whom benefits are given by the will predecease the testator (/fe Cujfe, 
Fooks V. Cnjffe, [1908] 2 Ch. 500). 

(<) Ee Heath, Heath v. Widgeon, [1907] 2 Ch. 270. 

(tt) Intestates’ Estates Act, 1890 (63 & 64 Yict. c. 29), s. 1. 

(a) Ihid., SB. 2, 4. 

(ij Ihid., s. 2. The widow’s dower is subject to the charge for £500 created 
by the Act, and must abate proportionately with the rest of the estate {lie 
(Jharriere, Huret v. Chamfre, [’^96] 1 Ch. 912). 

! c) Hogan v. Hogan, [1901] 1 1. B. 168. 
o) Intestates’ [States Act, 1890 (63 & 54 Yict. c. 29), s. 3. 
e) 16 & 17 Yict. c. 51. 

/ } Intestates’ Estates Act, 1890 (53 & 54 Yict. c. 29), s. 5. 
g) The expression "testomentaiy expenses” here means the expenses of 
obtaini]^ letters oi administration and of administration generally {He Tllflgg'e 
Estate, Teoigg v. Black, eupra, per Chitty, J„ at p. 582). * 

(ft) Intestates’ Estate** Act, 1890 (53 & 64 Yict. c. 29), s. 6. 

{*) Cave T. Roberts (1836), ^ Sim. 214. The questitm whetb«r the word* 
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taka as one of the next of kin nnder a trust in a deed for the next 
of kin according to the statutes for the distribution of the personal 
estates of persons dying intestate ” (k). 

A woman who has been judicially separated from her husband 
appears to be entitled upon his death intestate to her share of his 
property under the Statutes of Distribution (Z); and a covenant 
by a wife .in a separation deed that she will accept an annuity in 
lieu of all thirds out of her husband’s estate does not bar her 
claim to her share of his estate on his intestacy (m). 

36. The widow’s claim under her husband’s intestacy may, how¬ 
ever, be barred wholly or partially either by the provisions of her 
marriage settlement or of her husband’s will. Thus, if by a settlement 
the husband covenants that he will leave, or that his executors shall 
pay, a certain sum to his wife and he subsequently dies intestate, 
the sum is to be taken in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, as the 
case may be, of her rights under his intestacy (n). And similarly 
if by the settlement the wife (even during infancy (o)) agrees 
to take the provision thereby made for her in lieu of dower or 
thirds, she is thereby barred from claiming any interest on her 
husband’s intes(iacy (p). But the settlement must be read as a 
whole to ascertain whether it is intended to bar the wife’s claim 
against the whole of the husband’s property or only against 
part of it (q). 

A covenant by the husband to pay a sum in lieu of dower and 
thirds" must bo distinguished from a covenant by him which‘creates 
a present debt to the wife or to a trustee for her. Such a debt 


** absolutely and exclusively ” in s. 1 of the Intestates’ Estates Act, 1890 (63 
& 64 Viot. c. *29), are sufficient, in the case of an estate not exceeding £500, 
to oust the Crown in favour of the widow has not 5 'et been judicially decided. 
The Crown is not reached exc^t by express words or hy necessary implica¬ 
tion (see title Constitutional Law, Vol. VI., p. 409). There are no express 
words binding the Crown in this Act, but it is conceived that it would he held 
that the words “ absolutely and exclusively ” are sufficient to bind it by 
implication. 

(k) Cholmondeley v. Ashburton {Lord) (1843), 6 Bear. 86. 

(/) See Itolfe v. Perry (1863), 1 Now Rep. 428, where a woman who had 
been divorced d mmsa et t/toro from hor husband who died intestate was held 
entitled to her share of his property. By the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857 
(20i & 21 Viet 0 . 85), s. 7, a judicial separation is substituted for and has the 
same force ami the same consequences as a divorce « mensa et thoro; and 
compai'e In the Ooods o/1 filer (1873), Ij. E. 3 P. & D. 60. 

(m) Blatter v. Blatter (1834), 1 Y. & C. (ex.) 28. Quaere whether this case 
ought uot to bo supported on the ground that an annuity is not a satisfaction of 
tho wife’s rights on an intestacy; compare Couch v. Stratton (1799), 4 ves. 391; 
Baltsbury v. Saltsburi/ (1848), 6 Hare, 626. 

(n) Benson v. BtU'asis (1681), 1 Vern. 16; Davila w. Davila (1718), 2 Vern. 
724; Blandy v. ]rirfmore(1716), 1 P. Wms. 324ii; Lee v. Cox (1746), 3 Atk. 419; 
also report^ suh nom. Lee v. I)'Aranda (1746), 1 Ves. Sen. 1. 

(o) Drury v. Drury (1762), 4 Bro. 0. ( 5 . 506, n., H. L.; also reported suh nom. 
Buckingham {Earl) v. Drury (1762), 3 Bro. Pari. Cas. 492; Glover v. Bates 
(1739). 1 Aik. 439; but see Seaton v. Seaton (1888), 13 App. Oaa. 61, per Lord 
llKnsunBU., at p. 67. 

(p) Qurh/ V. Ourly (1842), 8 (S. 4 Pin, 743, H. L.; Druce v. Denison (1801), 

8 Vea. 385. • 

{q) Colleton ▼. Garth (1883), 6 Sim. 19; Thompson r. Watts (1862), 2 John. & 
&. 291. Compare CreswU v. Byron (1791), 8 Bro. 0. 0. 362. 
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must be paid out of the estate before there is any residue divisible •Pam it. 
among the persons claiming under the intestacy, and, therefore, Distribution 
cannot be set off against the wife’s share (r). of Personal 

Again, if the covenant by the husband is entire and indivisible, Estate, 
it does not bar, even pro the widow’s rights under his intestacy 
where those rights are different from tho rights secured by the 
covenant, e.g.^ a covenant to pay an annuity docs not bar her right to 
her distributive share of his estate, nor can the estimated value of the 
annuity be set off against such share (s). If a man by his will 
gives property to his wife and declares that it is to be taken in 
satisfaction of all dower and thirds, and dies partially intestate, the 
wife’s rights in respect of the property as to which he has died 
intestate are determined by considering whether the intestacy 
appears to have been accidental or intentional. If tho husband has 
on the face of his will disposed of all his property, but in the events 
which have happened part of it does not pass by his will, it is 
considered that ho did not intend his wife to be in any worse 
position than his next of kin, and she takes her share of the 
property w'hich is undisposed of(0. But wtiere the intestacy is 
apparent on the face of the will, it is considered that tho testator 
deliberately left the property to pass to his statutory next of kin in 
reliance on tho exclusion of his wife by tho declai*ation contained in 
his will, and she is therefore barred of her share under the 
intestacy {a). 

37. lluim No. 4.—Subject to the rights of the husband or the lasne. 
widow (if any) the personal estate of an intestate who leaves issue 
is distributed by equal portions to and amongst the children of 
such person dying intestate and such persons as legally represent 
such children in case any of the said children be then dead, other 
than such child or children (not being tho heir-at-law) who shall 
have any estate by the settlement of the intestate or shall be 
advanced by the intestate in his lifetime by aport.on or portions; 
but if the portion of an advanced child is less than i.he distributive 
share of an unadvanced child, he or she takes out of the estate an 
amount sufficient to make up the deficiency Qj). A posthumous child 
is for this purpose treated as if born in the lifetime of its father (c). 

The word “ children ” means “ legitimate children.” The question Ghiidran. 
of legitimacy is one of status, to be decided by the law of the 
domicil; therefore, if a child is legitimate by the law of the country 
where at the date of its birth its parents were domiciled, the law of 


(r) Olhwr v. Briekland (1732), cited m Lee v. Cox (1746), 3 Atk. 419, at p. 420; 
Long V. Lang (1837), 8 Sim. 451. 

(«) Couch V. Stratton (J799), 4 Ves. 391 ; Salithury v. Balithury (1848), 8 
Hare, 526. * 

(t) FickertTig v. Stamford {Lord^ (1797), 3 Ves. 332; Oarthehore v. Chali$ 
(1804), 10 Vee. 1. 

(o) Lett ▼. IkindaU (1866), 3 Sm. & (}. 83. 

(b) Statute of Distribution (22 & 23 Car. 2, c. 10), a. 3. This rule applira to 
the case of an intestacy caused by the death of a sole l^atee and ezeouMx of 
a will in the lifetime of the testator (Be Ford, Ford r. Ford, [1902} 2 Oh. 605, 
0. A.). 

fc) Wallu V. Hodeon (1740), 2 Atk. 114 ; Burnet v. Mann (1748), 1 Ves. Sen. 
lo6. 
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Descent and Diotributiok. 


Part iv. , England (except in the case of succession to real estate in England) 
Distribation recognises and acts on the status declared by the law of the 
of Personal domicil (d). 

Estate. 

Be —u. - persons who legally represent the children of an 

intestate are their descendants and not their next of kin (e); thus, 
ohfidrea. if a person dies intestate leaving the child and widow of a deceased 
son him surviving, the child takes the whole share which the deceased 
son would have taken if he had survived the intestate, although 
the widow might equally with him have been termed a legal 
representative of the deceased son (/). 

Notwithstanding the use of the plural in the Statute of Distri¬ 
bution (ff), a single child takes the whole of the estate (fi), or of the 
children’s share (t), as the case may be. 

Descendants of tho intestate to the remotest degree stand in the 
place of their parent or other ancestor, and take per stirpes the 
share which he or she would have taken (fe). 

Heir-at-law. The beir-at-law takes equally with the other children without 
taking into account any lands or the value of any lands to which 
he may be entitled as heir(0, or any sum laid out by the parent in 
his lifetime in irnproving such lands (m ); but the heir must equally 
with the other cbildren account for advances of personally (n). 

AilTanccB. 39. In determining what payments are to be deemed payments 
by way of advancement and brought into hotchpot, a distinction is 


S ite (hiodinun’a Truita (1881), 17 Ch, D. 266, 0. A., in whicb case it was 
od (oyorruling Thyear. (1863), 1 Hein. <& M. 798) that where parents 

domiciled in Holland had a child who was legitimated according to Dutch law 
by thoir subsequent marriage, the child could claim as a “brother’s child,” 
within the Statute of Distribution, of the father’s brother, who died intestate 
domiciled in England. See also title Conkliot of Laws, Vol. VI., pp. 224,274. 

(e) Bridye v. Abhit (1791), 3 Bro. C. 0. 224, per Akuen, M.B., at p. 226: 
Evam V. Charlea (1793), 1 Anst. 128, per Eyrk, O.B., at p. 132. 


Evana r. Oftarlea (1793), 1 Anst. 128, per Eyri 
(/) Brice V. Strange (1820), Madd. A G. 109 
(^) 22 & 23 Oar. 2, c. 10. 

(A) Palmer v. Oarrard (1690), Free. Ch. 21. 
(i) Brown v. Farnddl (1689), Garth. 61. 


ought to be read together, and tho proviso at the beginning of s. 7 should be 
read at the end of the joint section. Thus, the statute provides for the cases 
of an intestate leaving (a) a wife and children for descendants of children); (b) a 
wife and no children (or descendants of children); (o) no wife but children for 


OS the children (or their descendants) are concerned. The direction in s. 6 for 
division equallv among “ next of kindred ” only operates in default of children 
or their descendants, i,e., kindred must be reai^as nfeaning kindred other fhun 
children. And see Lochytr v. Vdde (1741), Bam. (OH.) 444 . 

(i) Statute of Distribution (22 & 23 Oar. 2, c. 10), s. 6. This applies to 
borough English land which descends to the younger son as heir (LiUwyche v. 
Au^uyefes (1736), Oas. temp. Talh. 276), and to all realty, «.o., an annuity ohai^ 
on land {Ghan^di v. Chardrdl (1877), 37 L. T. 220). 

(m) Smith T. Smith (1801), 6 Ves. 721. 

Distribution (^2 4 23 Oar. 2, c. 10 ), s. 6 ; Phiney y. Phirm 
Vera. 638; Kirkcudhrtght (LorcQ Kirkcudbright (Lady) (1802), 8 
Ol* 
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drawn between sums ^ven as casual payments (o) or to relieve a 
child from temporary dilficalties, and sums given to start a child in XHitiibution 
life or make a provision for him. The latter only are to be deemed Personal 

advances by way of portion; but if the gift is of large amount there E*tate* 

is a primd fade presumption that it is given by way of portion (p). 

No general rule can be laid down as to what is and what is not to 
be considered a portion, for the time and manner of the* gift have 
in every case to be considered (^). Payments for education or 
maintenance (r), or apprenticeship (s), or gifts of jewellery or 
clothing (t), or annual allowances {u\ are not advances. The 
payment which is made as a provision for a child is none the less 
a portion because it will not necessarily be permanent, or because 
it is not paid directly or entirely to him; thus, where a father 
makes a provision for a son on his marriage, or a daughter’s 
portion is paid to her husband who covenants to lay it out in 
land to be settled, those are advances, and the whole sum 
paid, not merely the value of the child’s life interest, is to be 
brought into account (v). The payment must, however, bo made 
by the father in his lifetime (wj), and the doctrine does not apply 
to cases of partial intestacy as to the beneficial interest (x), nor 
does it apply to advances made by a mother, even during lier 
widowhood (y), nor is a widow entitled to the benefit of the 
doctrine for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of her share 
of her intestate husband’s estate, the intention being merely 
to secuye equality among the children {z). Descendants gf an 
intestate who take by substitution the share which their parent or 
ancestor would have taken if living have to bring into account 
advances by way of portion made to such parent or ancestor (a). 

Advances under the stalfute are taken without interest up intcre«ton 

MlTaucos. 

(o) Compare Watson v. Watson (IBM), 33 Beav. 674. 

(p) Be Scott, Langtcrn, v. Scott, [1903] 1 Ch, 1, C. A., in which case Taylor v. 

Taylor (1875), Jj. R. 20 Eq. 165 was followed in preference io Boyd v. Boyd 
(1867), L. R. 4 Eq. 305, and Re Jilockley, Blorktey v. Jilockley il886), 29 Ch. 1). 

280. As t.o advancement, hotchpot, and portioiie, see also titles Infants and 
Ohuoiuen ; Trusts and Trustees ; Wills. 

Iq) Be Scott, Lanyton v. Scott, supra. 

(r) Pusey v. Deshouvrie (1734), 3 P. Wms. 315, 317, p. (o). 

Is) Hender v. Rose (1718), cited in Pusetf v. Deshoutme, supra. 

(t) Elliot V. Collier (1747), 3 Atk. 626, 628. 

(tt) UaifeUdv. Minet (1878), 8 Ch. D. 136, C. A., at p. 144, per James, L.J., in 
whi<m case the payments of an animity to a child under a doed of covenant 
during the father’s life were not ordered to be brought into hotchpot, but the 
Talue of the annuity at the death was treated as an ad vtm cement. 

(t») Weylatul v. Weyland (1742), 2 Atk. 632; Kirkcudbriaht (Lord) v. 

Kirkcudbright (Lady) (1802), 8 Ves. 81; Taylor T. Taylor (1876), L. R. 20 Eq. 

Ibb-, Be Scott, Langton v. Scott, supra. 

(w) Edwards t. Freemaif (172^), 2 P. Wms. 435. 

(«) Bohy, Eowlett r, Newington, [1908] 1 Ch. 71, where it was held that 
Vaehdl V. Breton (1706), 5 Bro. Pari. Oaa. 61, Wheder ▼. Sheer (1730). Mos. 

288, and Cowper v. Scott (1131), 3 P. Wms. 119, are still good law; and sea 
Twisden y, Twieden (1804), 9 Ves. 413, at p. 425. 

I Bolt V. Frederick (1726), 2 P. Wma 356. 

Kirkeudbright (Lord) v. Kirkcudbright (Lady), swwa. 

!«) Proad y. Turner (1729), 2 P. Wms. 660; Weyland y. Weyland, eupra, 
at p. 636; compare Be Soott, Langton y. Beott, et^a. As to children of oal- 
laterals, see p. 23, post. , 
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to the death, hut from the death (inasmnoh as the distribntion is 
referred hack to the actual date of the death) interest at the rate 
of £4 per cent, per annum is allowed ( 6 ). 

40. Bulb No. 5.—If there are no descendants, then, subject to 
the rights of the widow, if any, the father takes the whole of the 
estate (c).,, 

41. Bulb No. 6 .—If there are neither deseendants, nor father, 
nor brothers, nor sisters, nor children of brothers or sisters of the 
intestate, then, subject to the rights of the widow, if any, the mother 
takes the whole of the estate (d); but if there are brothers or 
sisters, or children of brothers or sisters of the intestate, the mother 
shares the estate (or a moiety of the estate (after the first £500 has 
been deducted) if the deceased leaves a widow) equally with them («), 
whether they are of the whole-blood or of the half-blood (/). But 
the right to stand in place of a deceased brother or sister as against 
the mother is confined to children of such brother or sister, so 
that if a man leaves a mother and grandchildren of his brother, 
the mother takes the whole (< 7 ). Neither a step-mother nor a 
mother-in-law can take anything, they not being any relation in 
blood (h). 

42. BuijB No. 7.—If there are neither descendant.s nor parents, 
but a grandparent and brothers or sisters, the brothers or sisters 
take j;he whole in priority to the grandparent (i). 

43. Bulb No. 8. —If there are no parents, but the next of kin 
(other than the widow) are brothers or sisters and children of 
deceased brothers or sisters, the estp-te goes to them per stirpes, 
but this is limited to the case where there is at least one brother 
or sister living; if all the next of kin are children of deceased 
brothers or sisters, the distribution among them is per capita (k). 

Descendants of deceased collateral relatives of the intestate, 
other than the children of brothers and sisters, do not represent 
such collatei'al relatives (1). 

(fi) Stewart v. Stewart (1880), 15 Ch. D. 539, per Jessel, M.E., at p. 545. 
The rate has not been reduced (lie Davy, HoUivgswarth v. Davy, [1908} 1 Ch. 
61, 0. A., following Re Hargreaves, Hargreaves v. Hargreaves (1902), 86 L.' T. 43; 
afemed (1903), 88 L. T, 100; and not following Re Whitefard, Inglis v. 
Whitejora, [1903] 1 Oh. 889). See also Re Oilhert, Gilbert v. Gilbert, [1908] 

Nf. 63. 

S c) Blackbttrough v. Davis (1701), 1 P. Wme. 41, at p. 51. 
d) Jackson v. Prudehome (1716), 11 Vin, Abr. 196, Executors, 2, 12. 
e) Stat, (1685), 1 Jao. 2, c. 17, s. 7 ; Keilway v. Keilway (1726), 2 Stra. 710: 
Stanley v. Stanley (1739), 1 Atk. 455. 

(/) Orooke V. fyait (1690), 2 Vern. 124; Jessepp v^^Watson (1833), 1 My. & K, 
865; Burnet v. Mann (1748), 1 Ves. Sen. 156. « 

(o) Stanley v. Stanl^, supra; Re Sou's Trusts (1871), L. E. 13 Eq. 286. 

(A) Rutland (Duke) v. Rutland {Duchus) (1723), 2 P. Wms. 209, 216. 

(•q Winchelsm {EarV) v. (1686), Ereem. (oh.) 95; Norberry v. Richards 

(undated), cited 3 Atk. 763 ; Evelyn v. Evelyn (1754), 3 Atk. 762. 

^ Be Sou's Trusts, supra, per Wickbns, V.O., at p. 298; Lloyd r. Tench 
(1761). 2 Yes. Son. 213, per Steanob, M.E., at p. 215; WaUh v. Walsh 
(1695), Proo. @ 1 . 54; Bowers v. Littlewood (1719), 1 P. Wms. 694. 

(f) Statute of Distribution (22 A 23 Oar. 2, c. 10), 8. 4; Carter v. Oraseleu 
(1681), T. Baym. 496; Caldico* T. Smith (1683), 2 Show. 286. 
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44. Bulb No. 9. —In all other cases, sabjeot to the rights of the 
widow (if an^) the estate goes to the nexf of kin ascertained in 
accordance with the civil law rule, namely, qmt persona tot gradm, 
computing up from the intestate to the common ancestor and 
then down again to the claimant, the next of kin of equal degree 
sharing equally inter se, and no priority being given to males over 
females (m), or to the whole-blood over the half-blood (^). Thus, 
the aunt of an intestate is in the same degree as his nephews, 
for each of them is three steps removed (namely, in the case of 
the aunt, the father, grandfather and aunt; in the case of 
the nephews, the father, brother and nephew), and shares with 
them equally per capita (o). So an uncle takes before a cousin of 
the intestate, and a grandmother takes before an uncle or an 
aunt(p), and a nephew or niece takes before a grandnephew or 
grandniece ( 9 ), while a great-grandparent and an uncle or aunt 
take in equal shares (r). 

The children of deceased brothers or sisters of an intestate do 
not have to bring into account advances made to their parent (s). 


Part V.—Escheat and Right to Bona 

Vacantia. 

Sect. 1. —Escheat of Real Estate. 

45. Escheat is the right whereby land of which there is no longer 
any tenant returns, by reason of tenure, to the lord by whom, or 
by whose predecessors in title, the tenure was created (t). It is not 
strictly a reversion, as there cannot be a reversion expectant upon 
an estate in fee simple (a), nor is it accurate to speu-' of the lord as 
taking the land by way of succession or inheritance as if from the 
tenant. The tenant’s estate, subject to any charges upon it 
which he may have created, has come to an end, and the lord is in by 


(to) Mmirey v. Petty (1722), Proc. Oh. 693 ; Thomas v. Kdteriche (1749), 1 
Vea. Sen. 333 ; Moor v. liarham (1723), cited 1 P. Wins. (6th ed.) 63. • ^ 

(«) Watt V. Crooke (1690), Show. Pari. Cas. lOS. 

(©) Lloyd V. Tench (1751), 2 Voe. Sen. 213. 

Ip) Ibid., per Strange, M.R.. at p. 215 ; Bluckhorough v. Davis (1701), 
1 P. Wma. 41; Woodroff v. Wickworih (1719), Prec. Ch. 627; Mentrey v. Petty 
(1722), Free. Ch. 693. 

(j) PeU V. Pett (1700), 1 Salk. 280. 

(r) Lloyd v. Tench, supra, at p. 216. 

(«) Be Out, Gist V. Timorill, >1906] 2 Ch. 2S0, 0. A. 

rt) A.~G. of Ontario v. Merc^ (1883), 8 App Cas. 767, P. 0., per Ijord SeldornB, 
L.O., at p. 772 ; ** Escheate is a term of art and derived fr<^ the French word 
escheate that is coders exeidere or accidere and signifyeth property when by 
accident the lands fall to the lord of whom they are holden *’ (Co. Litt. 13 a; 
ibid. 92 b; and see Termea de la I^ey, Escheate; 3 Com. Etg. tit. Escheat (A. 1); 
May and iSannisUr v. Street (1688), Oro. Eliz. 120). For escheat, see aUo'^tlM 
CopYHOUM, Vol. Vlll., pp. 64 tt ; Ekal Peovbrty and Chaitels Real; as 
to the procedure on eacheal, see title Crown Practice, Vol. X., p. 36. 

(o) A.’.Q. of Ontario v. Meroyr, eupra. 
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60. An esoiieat mast arise either j 

dejectwm tenentis (r). Escheat propter delictum tenentis is confined 
to cases of ontlatn'y, for escheats and forfeitares to the Grown in 
all oases of treason, felony, and felo de $e have been abolished since 
the 4th July, 1870 («). Outlawry in civil proceedings has been 
abolished (t), but in criminal proceedings, though almost obsolete, 
it has not.been abolished, and a sentence of outlawry would still 
carry with it the penalty of forfeiture (tt). 


Escheat 

propter 

defectum 

tenentis. 


61. Escheat propter defectum tenentis occurs where the last owner 
dies intestate as to the land and without any heir. In this event 
(which most commonly occurs where a bastard (v) has become 
possessed of lands as purchaser, and dies intestate without issue) 
the lord or the Crown, as the case may be, re-enters in right of his 
or its former ownership, the estate which was granted having come 
to an end (a). 


To whom 62. Escheat is to the mesne lord if he can be found; but as 
Und cKheats. since the year 1290 sub-infeudation has been forbidden (6), in the 
great majority of cases there is no record of the mesne tenure, and 
the escheat is to the Crown as the lord paramount of the whole 
soil of the country, or to the Duchy of Lancaster in cases within 
the Duchy (c). Copyhold land cannot escheat to the Crown unless 
the Crown is lord of the manor of which the copyholds are held (d). 

(r) Oo. lTw. 13 a, 92 b. 

(s) The date of tiie passing of the Forfeiture Act, 1670 (83 & 34 Yict. o. 23), 
e. 1. Before this Act was passed a conviction of treason or felony or a judg¬ 
ment of outlawry or an aljuraiio reyjti (as to which, see 4 Bl. Com. 327) was 
held in law to cause corruption of the blood. No inheritance could be claimed 
tBrough a person whose blood was corrupt, and the Crown became entitled to his 
lands diiriug his life, and for a year, day, and waste (1 Com. Dig. 618; 22 
Vin. Abr. 560). In cases of high treason the Crown became absolutely entity to 
the convict’s lands ; but in the other cases the lord was entitled subject to the 
right of the Crown during the life of the person convicted and for a year, day, 
and waste; but the Crown, of course, also became absolutely entitled if no person 
could prove his title as lord (4 Bl. Com. 378, 381). S. 10 of the Inheritance 
Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will 4, o. 106), provided that after the death of an attainted 
person his descendants might trace their descent through him as if he had not 
been attainted. I^ands hmd in gavelkind were forfeited by a conviction for 
treason, but net for felony (1 Doctor and Student, Dialogue 1, o. iO; Bobinson 
on Gavelkind, 6th ed., pp. 176, 180). Copyholds were forfeit^ to the lord, not 

• to<ithe Crown {Comwallia (Lordi Caee (1683), 2 Vent 38, 39). The estates of 
inheritance of a man who died a /do ae ee aid not escheat to the Crown, but 
passed to his heir-at-law {Norrie v. Chambree (1861), 29 Beav. 246). 

(<) Civil Procedure Acts Bepeal Act, 1879 (42 * 43 Viet c. 89), s. 8. 

(tt) The procedure in these cases, which is highly technical, is stated in rr. 88 
—110 of the Crown Office Rules, 1906. See title Okiminal Law and Phoce- 
DniUE, Vol. IX., p. 431. 

(v) A bastard is nulliue /Him (Oo. Litt 3 b.); and see title Bastakdt, Vol. II., 
pp. 438 data. • ' 

(o) Burgeaa ▼. WheaU (1789), 1 Eden, 177 ; 2 Oo. Inst. 64. 

(8) Statute Quia Emptores, 1289 (18 Edw. 1. stat 1, c. 1), 

(c) Dyha v. Wal/ord (1846), 5 Moo. P. 0. 0. 434 ; Megit y. Johnaoti (1780), 2 
Doiig. (k. B.) 642, per Lord MANSFibld, O.J., at p. 648 ; and see Intestates 
Estaws Aot, 1884 (47 & 48 Viot o. 71), s.^ 8, and title CoNSTmmoNAi. Law, 
Vol* VII., pp. 217 et ttq. As to escheat in tbe Duchy of Comwall, compare 
Cornwall {l^ieitor e/ Duchy) r. Canning (1880), 6 P. D. 114. 

(rf) Walker V. Derma (1798), 2 Vee. 170. See tifle Oopthouds, VoL VIIL, 

fb 66. 
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* Ab the Land Transfer Act, 1897 («), does not bind the Grown, 
it would appear that escheated reed estate vests in the Crown 
and not in the legal personal representative, so that where the 
Bolicitor to the Treasury applies for a grant to him, as the representa¬ 
tive of the Crown, of administration of the estate of a person who has 
died without issue a bastard and intestate, the proper form is to 
grant letters of administration of the personal estate only^(/). 

The right of the Grown to an escheat can be barred by adverse 
possession (^). 

53. Property which has escheated to the Crown may in certain 
cases be granted to the family of, or to persons adopted as part of 
the family of, the person whose estates the same have been, or to 
the person discovering the escheat (h), and upon application being 
duly made this may be done by way of waiver of the right of the 
Crown (i); but subject as above, the Crown cannot grant any real 
estate alleged to be escheated until after an inquisition finding the 
title thereto has been returned to the Central Office of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (it). Such inquisition should lind of whom the 
estate was held, and if it does not so find, any person aggrieved is 
entitled to obtain from the High Court of Justice an order for the 
taking of another inquisition (l), but no inquisition can prejudice 
any rights which at the time of the death leading to the inquisition 
were vested in some other person (wi). 

s 

64. The rights of a mesne lord taking by escheat are similar to 
those of the Crown (»,), but some act of tho lord is requisite to perfect 
his title; the actual possession of the land cannot be gained until he 
enters or brings his action to recover the land(o). And since 
the 4th of July, 1870, the lord has had no right to escheat propter 
delictum tenenth (p). His right to escheat prop^sr defectum tenentis 
has since the 29th of August, 1838 (q), been subject to the payment 
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Effect of 
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(c) 60 & 61 Viet. c. 65. 

(/) In tfteOoodao/Hartley, [1890] P.40. Where, on the othi r hand, a creditor 
of dre intestate applied for Eidministration, tho grant was made ‘' in respect of all 
the estate of the deceased, which by law devolves to and vests in the legal porsonal 
representative ” leaving the question <^n the OwhU of Bail, [1902] W. N. 
226). See title Coststitutional Law, Vol. VII., pp, 178, 209. 

Ig) TuthUl v. Jiogere (1844), 6 I. Eq. E. 429. 

(h) Crown Private Estate Act, 1800 (39 & 40 Geo. 3), c. 88; Crown La pd^ 
Act, 1819 ^59 Geo. 3), c. 94; Intestates Estates Act, 1884 (47 & 48 7iot. c. 7rJ^ 
s. 6 ; and compare Moggrithje v. Thackwdl (1803), 7 Ves. 36, at p. 71 ; Maaort v. 
A,-a. of Jamaica (1843), 4 Moo. P. 0. C. 228. 

(t) Intestates Estates Act, 1884 (47 & 48 Vict. o. 71), s. 6. 

(it) Escheat (Procedure) Act, 18tt7 (60 & 61 Vict. c. 63), s. 2 (3). 

(f) Ibid., B. 2 (6). 

(m) Ibid., 8 . 2 (4). For the rules made under this Act, see Statutory Eules 
and Orders Eevised, Vol. *fV., ^scheat, England. As to the inquisition of 
escheat, see title Obown Phactios, Vol. X., p. 86. 

(n) 8m pp. 24 ef eeq,, ante. 

(o) S Cru. Dig. tit. 30, pi. B. 

(p) Forfeiture Act, 1870 (83 & 34 Viet. o. 28), s. 1. Prior to 4th July, 1870, 
in cases of felony, other than high treason, the land escheated to the lord 
subject to the Crown’s right to a year, day, and waste. A remainder or reversion 
in fee was the suhiect of escheat just as much as an estate in possesnon (Bro. 
Abr. tit. Prerogative, pi. 26). 

{q) Administrataon of Estatea^Act, 1838 (3 & 4 WilL 4 , o. 104). 
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of the debts 6f his tenant, even though such debts were not charged^ 
by the tenant on his iands (r). The Intestates Estates Act, 1884, 
appears to be as much in favour of the mesne lord (if any) as of the 
Crown (s). 

Sect. 2. —Bight to Pergonal Estate. 

55. Thf Crown is entitled to goods which have no other owner, 
commonly called hona vacantia (t). This right is one of the jura 
rtvfalia which have been inherent in the Crown from the earliest 
times (u). It extends not only to the property of persons who die 
intestate leaving no next of kin (a), but also to personal property 
other than a leasehold interest in land {b) held in trust for a corpo¬ 
ration aggregate which has been dissolved (c), to the proceeds of 
sale of real estate sold by a tenant for life, and paid to trustees 
appointed under the Settled Land Acts, 1882 to 1890(d), and to 
moneys held by trustees for a purpose which has failed (e). But it 
is doubtful whether the Crown is entitled to things consisting 
purely of legal rights of action, such as debts. It may be that they 
are extinguished (/). The Crown is also entitled to property in 
this country belonging to a foreigner who has died abroad intestate 
and without next of kin, although by the law of his domicil such 
property would go to the foreign State (g). 

56. Where a testator appoints an executor, or executors, but 
does not make any disposition of his residuary personalty, or makes 
a disposition which fails, the residuary personalty is taken by the 
executor or executors beneficially, and if more than one as joint 
tenants, unless on the true construction of the will the testator has 
signified his intention that they shall not take beneficially, in which 
case, the Crown takes the residuary personalty as bona vacantia (h). 
The Executors Act, 1830(i), does not alter the old law as between 
the executors and the Crown, and it is therefore proper to consider 
the decisions before the date of that statute, as well as those 
subsequent to it, in order to ascertain what language indicates an 
intention that the executors are not to take beneficially {k). The 


(r) Evan$ v. Brown (1842), 6 Beav, 114 ; Hughes ▼. Wells (1852), 9 Hare, 749. 
(«) See p. 24, ante. The commonest case of escheat to a mesne loid arises in 
the case of copyholds, as to which see title CopyHOUoa, Vol. VIII., pp. 54 et stq. 
'^{t) Dyke v. Wal/ord (1846), 6 Moo. P. C. 0. 434 ; Taylor ▼. Haygarth (1844), 
14 .Sim. 8 ; Powell v. Merrett (1863), 1 Sm. & O. 38l ; and see title OoiTBTITU- 
TioNAL Law, Vol. VII., p. 209. 

(tt) Dyke v. Walfard, supra. 

\a) Taylor y. Haygarth, •upra ; Potodl y. Morrett, supra. See also title 
CoNBTITCTIONAI, LaW, Vol. VII., p. 209. 

(61 Hastings Corporation y. Jtetton il: Btms, [1908] 1 £. B. 378. 

(c) Rt Higginson and Dean, Ex parte [18990 ^ Q- B- 326. 

?o) Re Bond, Panes v. A.~Q., 1 Ch. io. 

(e) CSifinack y, Edwards, [1896] 2 Cn. 679, C. A.; Braithwaite v. A.-Q., [1909] 
1 Ch. 610. 

(/) Ba Higginson and Dean, ’Em parte A.^O., supra, at p. 332. 

(o) J?e BoTMtt's TrusU, [1902] 1 Oh. 847. 

Bead v. Stuiman (1869), 26 Beav. 496, and oases cited in notes (o) (p), 
OD p. 29. 

(t) 11 (Jeo. 4 A 1 Will. 4, a 40 ; see p. 16, note (n), ante. 

(A) Read y. Stodman, supra; Re Knowles, Roose y. GhaUt (1880), 28 W. B. 975. 
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* rules laid down in those decisions are not to be extended as agaiiist 
the executors (Q. * 

57- There must be on the face of the will a *' strong and 
violent” presumption that the executors are not to take bene* 
ficially(m); but it need not bo ** irresistible ” (n). Thus, the 
presumption is raised by the gift of a pecuniary legacy to a sole 
executor (o), or by equal pecuniary legacies to all the exacutors ( p), 
since it cannot be thought that the testator would expressly give a 
part when he is also giving the whole. But a legacy to one only of 
several executors (q), or unequal pecuniary legacies to them (r), or 
equal pecuniary legacies in addition to different specific gifts («), 
will not be held to show an intention that they are not to take 
))eneficially, since if they took as executors, they would take in equal 
shares. 

If it is clear on the face of the will that the testator intended his 
executors to take as trustees, they cannot take beneficially (#), and 
it makes no difference that the property is given to them in their 
own names and the appointment as executors is contained in a 
subsequent part of the will (a), or that only one of several executors 
is expressed to take as a trustee (6). But expression of an intention 
that the executors are to be trustees of part of the estate is no 
ground for inferring that they are intended to be trustees of the 
whole (c). 

> • 

58. Expressions in the will showing that the testator intended 
to pass only such property as he specifically mentioned (d), or 
intended to make a further disposition of such of his property 
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{1) A.-G. V. Jeffery», [1908] A. 0. 411. 

(m) Dacre v. PatrieJaon (1860), 1 Ihevr. & 8m. 182. 

(«) Pratt V. Sladdeti (1807). 14 Ves. 193. 

(o) Androvin v. Poilhfanc {1745), 3 Atk. 299; Urquhort v. King (1802), 7 
Ves. 226 ; Ommaney v. Butcher (1823), Turn. & B. 200. 

(jp) A.-O. V, Tomkins (1754), 1 Amb. 216; Middleton v. Spuer (1783), 1 Jiro. 
C. 0. 201; Nourte v. Finch (1791), 1 Ves. 344; Taylor v. Haygarth (1844), 
14 Sim. 8; Cfradockv. Owen (1854), 2 Sm. &G, 241 ; Halimarsh v. Barret (1861), 
3 De G. F. & J. 279, C. A. ; Chester v. Chester (1871), L. E. 12 Eq. 444. 

( 5 f) Cloyne {Bishop) v. Young {1150), 2 Ves. Sen. 91; Bennel v. Batchelor 
(1789), 3 Bro. 0. C. 28; Pratt v. Sludden, supra. 

(r) Griffiths V. Hamillon (1806), 12 Ves. 298; Be Knowles, Boose v. Chalh 
(1880), 2 • W. E. 975. 

(«) A.-O. T, Jeffierys, [1908] A. 0. 411. 

(t) North {Lord) v. Purdon (1752), 2 Ves. Sen. 495 ; A.-G, r. Tomkins, supra; 
Benjuiy, Batchelor (1789), 3 Bro. C. 0. 28 ; Murkleston v. Brown (1801), 6 Ves. 
62; Vezey v. Jamson (1822), 1 Sim. & St. 69; Taylor v. Haygarth, sujrra; 
Johnstone v. Hamilton (1866), 11 Jur. (k. s.) 777 ; Chester v. Chester, supra. In 
Ireland it has been held that the mere fact that persons are appointed in the 
same sentence to be trustees and executors is a sufficient indication of a 
testator’s intention that they ai% not to take beneficially {Dillon v. Beilly (1881), 
9 L. E. Ir. 57). As to the admission of parol evidence, see Be Bacon's WiU, 
Camp V. Coe (1686), 31 Ch. D. 460. 

(a) EUcoek v. Mapp (1851), 3 H. L. Oas. 492 ; Read v. Stedman (1859), 
26 Beav. 495. 

(h) MUncs V. Blater (1803), 8 Ves. 296, at p. 308 ; Griffiths v. Hamilton, supra, 
(c) Batteley v. Windle (1786), 2 Bro. 0. 0. 31 ; Dawson r. Clarke (1811), 18 
Ves. 247. ’ 

(<I) Urguhart v. King (1802), 7 Ves. 225 
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as he did not specifically deal with (e), or imagined that he had in * 
fact disposed of the whole of his property (/), are sufficient to defeat 
the executor’s claim to take beneficially. And where a testator 
uses language implying that he is imposing a burden rather than a 
benefit on his executors, the inference is drawn that he intends 
only to confer on them the office, without any possibility of 
benefit (g). 

A declaiktion in the will that the testator intends his property to 
pass according to law was sufficient to oust the executors in favour 
of the next of kin {h) and, presumably, is still sufficient to oust 
them in favour of the Crown. 

69. In cases where a person has died intestate and it is considered 
that his property belongs to the Crown as bo7ia vacantia, letters 
of administration are taken out by an administrator “ for the use 
and benefit of the Crown ” ; and the duty of the administrator is to 
got in the estate, pay the debts of the intestate, and account for 
the balance for the use of the Crown (i). At the present time the 
proper person to take the grant of administration is the Treasury 
Solicitor, who is a corporation 8ole(j) and deals with the property 
according to rules made in pursuance of the Treasury Solicitor Act, 
1876 (k). 

60. Where administration is taken out by the Treasury Solicitor 
or other nominee of the Crown, and the next of kin, subsequently 
appear an'd make good their claim, they are entitled to recover the 
property from the Crown; but if the Sovereign to whbm the 
property has been handed over is dead before the claim is established, 
the right of the next of kin appears to be against his executors, 
not against his successor (0- Interest is payable by the Crown 
as from tlie date when the property came to the hands of its 
nominee (w). 

61. All actions and proceedings by or against the Treasury 
Solicitor, or other nominee of the Crown for the recovery of personal 
estate of an intestate which has been received by the Crown as bona 
vacantia, are of the same character, and are brought, instituted, and 
carried on, and are subject to the same rules of law and equity 
(including the rules of limitation under the Statutes of Limitation 

, 9JS;,otherwi8e) in all respects as if the administration had been granted 
to the Treasury Solicitor or other nominee as one of the next of 


(e) Mordaunt ▼. Htutey (1798), 4 Vea. 117 ; Mence v. Mtnce (1811), 18 Yea. 
348. 

(/) Oiraitdv. ffan&ury (1817), 3 Met. 150. 

(y) Iforih (Lord) v. Purdon (1752), 2 Vea. Sen.r495; Qiraud v. Hanhury, 
§uprai Bradaon ▼. Ftrrand (1827), 4 Euaa. 87.* 

(A) Cratdty (Lord) v. jffaZfl(1807), 14 Yes. 307. 

(«) Megit T. Johmon (1780), 2 Doug, (k.b.) 642 ; R. v. Sutton (1670), 1 Wms. 
Baund. 27l b, n. 1. 

(f) See title Oonstitutionai Ijaw, Vol. Yll., p. 78. 

(Jy Treasury Solicitor Act, 1876 (39 & 40 Viet. o. 18), s. 4. 
il) A.-a V. Kohler (1861), 9 H, L. Gas. 664, at p. 672. 

(t») Ihid.; VarHngton ▼. A.-C?. (1869), L. IL 4 H. L. 100; Re Dewell, Edgar 
V. Biiymldt (1858), 4 Drew. 268. 
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*kiii of the deceased (n). No information or other ;^roceoding on 
the part of the Crown can be filed or instituted, and no petition 
of right can be presented in respect of such personal estate or any 
claim thereon, except within the same time and subject to the same 
rules of law and equity in and subject to which an action for the 
like purpose might be brought by or against a subject o). 

62. Where an estate is administered by an executor dr admini¬ 
strator who hands over the balance to the Crown because he cannot 
discover any next of kin to the deceased, the next of kin are entitled 
to treat this as a breach of trust, and to proceed against him and 
make him responsible, but their right is against the executor or 
administrator personally, and not against an administrator subse¬ 
quently nominated by the Crown, unless the latter makes himself 
personally responsible, e.p., by taking out letters of administration 
de bonis non (p). 

63. The Crown is not liable to pay interest to next of kin who 
subsequently prove their title in respect of property handed over to 
it by an executor or administrator who has administered the estate 
and handed over the balance to the Crown 'because he cannot 
discover any next of kin (q). 

64. The right to bona vacantia within the Duchy of Lancaster is 
vested in the Crown by a separate title (r); and that to bsna vacantia 
within the Duchy of Cornwall is vested in the Prince of‘Wales as 
Duke ob Cornwall (s). The jura regalia relating to property Within 
the County Palatine of Durham have been separated from the 
royalty or franchise of the County Palatine and revested in the 
Crown it). 


i n) Intestates Estates Act, 1884 (47 & 48 Viet. c. 71), s. 2. 
c ) lhid ., s . 3. See title Executoks axd AduinisthaTORB. 

A.-Q. V. Kohler (1861), 9 II. L. Cas. 654, at p. 672. 
qS Re Ooaman (1881), 17 Ch. D. 771, 0. A. 
r) See title Constitutional IjAW, Vol. VII., pp. 217 cf $eq. 

») I hid., pp. 228 et seg.; Comimll {Soliettor of Duchy) ▼, Canning (1880), 
6 P. D. 114. 

{<) See title Constitutional Law, Vol. VII., p. 218. 
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Part I.—The Nature of Discovery. 

65. The term " Discovery ” is used to describe certain processes 
by which a party to a civil cause or matter (a) is enabled to obtain 
£rom the opposite party information iii writing and on oath relating 
to the questions of fact (6) in dispute between them for the 


(a) A BCLuidamas to enfoios a dvil light (A. v. Amhergate sfc. Co. 
(1852), 17 Q. B. 957), an inlormation in the nature of a guo toarrasUo (S. 
V. Shdkf/ (1789), 3 Term Pep. 141), and proceedings in the Divorce Court 
(Mordautd t,,Mcncri^e (1874). D. B. 2 S& ft Div. 374), are civil proceedings. 
As to ciimiaal case^ am tme Obiminax. law and Pbocedube, VqL ry , 
p. 3ST. 

(!■} Matten of law gaonci be the snbjeoUfhatter of disooveiy (eee Flight ▼. 
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• • 

purpose of preparing for the triid of tiie oai^ or of perfeoiiing ^ 

jadgment delivered, or for the purpose of enabling the judgment 
when perieeted to be^ carried into ^eot. Disoovery for the latter 
purpose is called *' Discovery in aid of execution/’ and is essentially 
different from discovery for the former purpose, since it consists of 
oral examination as opposed to written, and is of the nature of a 
cross-examination, whereas the former is much less eltensive in 
scope. The modes of discovery for the former purpose are really 
three in number, namely, disclosure of the existence of documents, 
inspection of documents, and interrogatories, but the term “ Dis¬ 
covery ” is often used as meaning the two former modes considered 
as one. In this article the term “ Discovery ” is used as applying 
to these three modes unless the contrary is stated, and uot to 
discovery in aid of execution (c). 

66. The extent to which disoovery may be called in aid by a 
party will be discussed in connection with tho various forms dis¬ 
covery may take (d); but, generally, it extends to enable the one 
party to get information on oath from the opposite party relating 
to any relevant facts material to the question in issue which are in 
the possession of the latter, and it does not matter whether such 
facts are required as evidence or in aid of proof, or to avoid the 
expense or delay of proving them in some other way, nor whether 
the applicant already knows the facts or could prove them in some 
other way (c). Discovery may be granted when the facts sought to 
be obtaihed will prove even tho whole cause of action, or substantiate 
the entire defence (/). There are certain restrictions on the right 
to discovery which are dealt with hereafter (y). 

67. With respect to actions in the High Court, the practice 
and procedure as to discovery are governed by the Rules of the 
Supreme Court, made under the Judicature Acts (h), so far as such 
rules exist (i). Where, however, no provision is nade by rules 
the practice formerly obtaining in the Court of Chancery (. 7 ), and 
even the old common law practice, whether under the Common 
Law Procedure Acts or otherwise, so far as it does not conflict with 
that formerly obtaining in the Court of Chancery, may be resorted 


Finch V. Finch 
L. J. (oh.) 29 


Robinton (1844), 8 Beav. 22, .33; Hoffmann v. FoatUl 4 Oh. App. 67A;'' 

WhaMey v. Orawttr (1855), 5 E. & B. 7U9). 

a For disooTery m aid of execution, see title Exboutiok. 

) See pp. 58, 67, 92, focL 

(e) A.-H. ▼. OfukiU (1882), 20 Oh. D. 619, 626 et aeq., C. A. 

(1752), 2 Ve*. Sen. 491; Chadwick v. Ohadtvidc (1852), 22 AJ» V ■ ^VXX* J I 
Grumbrecht v. Parry (1883), 32 W. R. 203 ; Buatroa v. White (1876). 1 Q. B, 1.K 
423, 0. A. ; HodaoUr. Tayjyr (1873), L. B. 9 Q. B. 79, 82. For admissions of 
facts under E. S. 0., Ord. 32, se# titles Evidence : PuAcriOE and PEOCEDiriiK, 
(/) See HodacU v. Taylor, awpra ; Achtaon v. Henry (1871), 6 I. E. 0. L. 496; 
HcFadun y. Liverpool Oorporatwn (1868), L. E. 3 Exen. 279. 

(fl) See pp. 67, 72, poat. 

(A) E. & 0., Ord. 31. 

(s) Jonca y. Monte Video Gca Co. (1880), 6 a B. D. 556, 667, 0. A.: 

(1882), 10 Cl. B. D. 161,168, 0. A.; Kearaley y. PhiHpa (1883), 10 


y. 


Q. B. D.465,4^, O.A. 
H. S. p., Ord. 72, 


S. (3., Ord. 72, r. 2; Wilaon y. mweh (1878), 9 Ch. D. 552, 664; 
Oaakilt, supra, at pp. 525, 526, 530. , 
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to or followed (A;). Where there is a variance the roles of equity * 
prevail (Z). 

68 . It has been said that the Jndicatnre Acts have not altered 
the law with regard to discovery, but the practice merely (m), neither 
tile right to grant it nor to refuse it having been enlarg^(n) 
or diminished (o). But it does not follow ^at the provisions 
of the Ac^s do not affect the substance as well as the form of 
the procedure by means of which these rights are to be ascer¬ 
tained (p), and in one sense of the word they may be said to alter 
the rights, and to enable a party to obtain discovery where it could 
not previously have been had either at law or in equity. For 
instance, where the auxiliary Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery 
was sought to procure discovery by a plaintiff suing at law on his 
legal title, if the defendant pleaded that he was a bond fide purchaser 
for value without notice, the plea was a complete answer to the bill, 
though this did not hold good where the court of equity had con¬ 
current Jurisdiction. Now the plaintiff in every action is entitled to 
discovery as ancillary to the relief he claims (q). 

And again, a coOrt of equity in the exercise of its auxiliary 
Jurisdiction won,Id refuse its aid to enforce discovery in some actions 
of tort, though it was enforced in common law actions under the 
powers of obtaining discovery given by the Common Law Procedure 
Acts. Noy?, however, it may be obtained in every action (r), notwith¬ 
standing the rule as to the prevalence of equitable principles under 
the Judicature Acts, since it has been held that the rule has no 
application whcj-e an action is properly brought in a court which 
has power to enforce discovery by interrogatories (a). 

Any right to discovery which existed under the old practice by 
bill in Chancery can now be enforced under the Rules of the Supreme 


(ft) See Oooke v. Oceanic Steam Go., [1878] W. N. 220 ; Anderson v. Bank of 
Britiek Volambia (187^, 2 Ch. D. 644, 6M, C. A. ; China Steamship Co. v. 
Commercial Assurance Co. (1881), 8 Q. J3. D. 142, 145, C. A. ; Bolckow v. Fisher 
(1882), 10 Q. B. D. 161, 0. A., at p. 168 ; Dalrymple v. Leslie (1881), 8 Q. B. D. 
8, 7; A.-O. V. Oaskill (1882), 20 Cb. D. 619,'530, 0. A.; and Bade y. Jacobs 
(1877), 3 Ex. D. 335, 337, 0. A. 

(l) Bustros y. White (1876), 1 Q. B. D. 423 ; Anderson y. Bank of Britiek 
n^Cfilumbia, sujma, at pp. 654, 658; Bolckow v. Fisher, supra; Atherley y. Harvey 

(1877), 2 Q. B. 1). 524, 628 : Judicature Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. c. 66), s. 26 (11). 

(m) KearsUy v. P/jt7ips(18S3), 10 Q. B. I). 465, 0. A.; Hunningsy. Williamson 
(1883), 10 Q. B. D. 469, 462 ; Ind, Coope As Co. y. Emmerson (1887), 12 App. Cas. 
800, ^ Jjord Watson at p. 309. 

(nj Hannings y. Williamson, s%mra, at p. 464; Roberts y. Oppenheim (1884), 26 
Ch. 1). 724, 729, 733, C. A.; LyM y. Kennedy (1883), 8 App. Oas. 217,iw Lord 
SSLBOKNS, L.C., at p. 223; but see Bolckow y. Fisher, supra, per Bagoaul^t, 
L.J., at p. 166, and Fhilipe v. Philips (1879), 40 L.«T. 818, per LlNni.BT, J., at 

p. 821. 

(o) Buttroe y. WhUe^ supra, per Jessxl, M.B., at p. 426; Philips y. Philips, 
sntpra ; Roberts v. Oppenheim, hspra, at p. 733. As to the disoretiou conimed 
by B. S. 0., Ord. 31, rr. 12, 18, see pp. 59, 107, post. 

' ») Ind, (hope A Co. y. Emmereon, supra, per Lord Watson, at p. 309. 

Ibid.i per Lord HxbsohRIiZi, at pp. 310, 311. 

Lydl y,i Kennedy, eupra, per Lord FrrzaERAU}, at pp. 233, 234. 

Fisher y. Owen (1878}, 8 Oh, D. 646, 0. A., per Cotton, L.J., at 
p. 664. 
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Court (&), ftn4 any principles which previot^ly existed in the Court 
of Chancery are now binding in all divisions of the High Court (c). 
So, also, the Judicature Acts have not done away wiidi any right to 
discovery which existed at common law before any statutory powers 
were conferred upon the common law courts (d). 

69. In former days it was often necessary to resort to the Court 
of Chancery and commence a suit by bill there for the purpose 
alone of getting discovery. But from the time of the passing of the 
Common Law Procedure Acts and the Judicature Acts tnis practically 
ceased to be necessary. Instances of such actions are now rarely 
met with, since any discovery formerly obtainable only by bill in 
Chancery can now be obtained in an action in any division of the 
High Court (c). 

But in some cases an action for discovery will still lie, e,g., at the 
suit of the owner of a trade mark ogainst shipowners who have 
shipped goods bearing counterfeits of the plaintiffs trade mark for 
discovery of the names of the consignors of the goods against whom 
an action is contemplated (/). An action will not, however, bo 
entertained for the purpose of getting discovery in aid of proceed¬ 
ings in an inferior or foreign court which has power to compel 
discovery {g\ nor in aid of proceedings to be commenced in England 
for the recovery of land situate out of the jurisdiction, since the 
proper course is to sue in the foreign court Qi), 

70. Another mode of enforcing discovery is by writ of mandamus. 
This method is practically confined to public documents or to 
documents of public companies (t), and lies outside the scope ol 
the present article (k). 


Part II.—Discovery in General. 

Sbot. 1. — In what Proceeding* Discovery may be granted. 

71. Discovery may be ordered in any “ cause ” or “ matter ” (0. 
“Cause,” as used in the Judicature Acts, includes any action, suit, 
or other original proceeding between a )>laintiff and defendant, end 

(A) Ratnsden v. Brearley (1875), 33 L. T. 322, 323 ; and see Eadf> v. Jacoht 
(1877). 3 Ex. D. 336, 337, 0. A. 

(c) Anderson v. Bank of British Colttmhia (1876), 2 Oh. E. 644, C. A., at p. 658. 

(d) Brovm v. Liell (1885), 16 Q. B. D. 22fi, 230. See os to discovery rating 
to ship’s papers, p. 65, post. 

(e) Bamaden v. Brearley, supra. 

If) Orr V. Diaper (1876)5 4 0^. D- See for another instance, Aituworth ▼. 

Starkie, [1876] W. N. 8. 

(g) Dreyfus V, Peruvian Ouano Co. (1889), 41 Oh. D. 151, 167. 

ft) Beiner v. Salisbury {Marquis) (1876), 8 Oh. D. 378, 385. 

(*) See B. V. Southwdd Corporation. Em parte Wrighison (1907), 97 L. T. 43^ 
B. V. Bradfard~on-Av<m Rural Distrid Council, Ex parte Thornton (1908),99 L.X 
89; Davies v. Oas Light and Coke Co., [1909] 1 Oh. 248, 263, affirmed ££909] 
1 Gh. 708, 0. A- ; JSanft of Bombay v. Swleman Somji (190 8), 9 9 L. T. 62, F. 0. 

(A) See titles OoKPAinM, Vol. V. ; Ookpobaxiokb, Vol.TIXL, p. 828 ; Caowir 
PRAcmca, Vol. X., p. 81. 

(i) E. 8. 0., Ord. 31, rr, 1,12, 
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awr. L . any crirniml proceeding by the Grown of ft civil nfttore, while 
In what ‘'matter*' inclades every proceeding in court not in eaa6e(n»). 

Proceedings it includes a motion to set aside an award (n). The right, there* 
fore, exists in all actions in the High Court, including actions for 
recovery of land (a), actions for specific performance when the 
gran ea. ^efe„^jint challenges the plaintifi'’s title in some particular 
respect (b), und actions for conspiracy (c); in proceedings under the 
Patents and Designs Act and the Trade Marks Acts (d); in inter* 
pleader proceedings (c) ; in proceedings under a reference to an 
official or special referee under s. 14 of the Arbitration Act, 1889 
where either the court or the referee may order discovery (ff). But 
after an action and all matters in difference have been referred to 
arbitration by consent, the court has no power to order discovery (h). 
Discovery may also be granted in third party proceedings (t); pro¬ 
ceedings under the Companies Acts O') and Copyright Act8(fc); 
proceedings by mandamus to enforce a civil right (/); an inquiry 

(m) Judicature Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. o. 66), s. 100; B. 8. 0., Ord, 71, r. 1, 

(n) Vs Fenner f^ord, [1897] 1 Q,. B. 667, 0. A. 

(а) Lyell v. Krnvedt/ (1883), 8 App. Cofi. 217 (reversing 20 Oh. D. 484); 
7Vrmtint>re v. Uaylitj' (1882), 46 L. T. 741; Fortetcui v. Forteacne (1876), 34 L. T. 
847; Neif> Dritiah Alutual Jumtmsnt Co. v. J’e&i (1878), 3 0. P. X). 196; Miller 
V. Kirwan, [1903] 2 I. R. 118; Ei/re v. Vodgera (1891), 40 W. B. 137. Where 
the claim to recover possession is foutided on an alleged forfeiture, discovery 
■will not be-ordered as against the defendant unless there are other issues 
irivolve,d, in which case discovery will be confined to those issues {Mexhorough 
(Furl) V. Whitwood Urban Diatrict CoutisU, [1897] 2 Q. B. Ill, C. A., ororruling 
Seaward v. Dennington (1896), 44 W. B. 696); and see pp. 65, 103, post, and 
tiile Laitdloiid ajsi) Tenant. 

(б) .ftmea v. Watts (1890), 43 Oh. D. 574, 0. A. 

(c) National Aaaociation of Operative Plaaferera v. Smithies (1906), 22 T. Ij. B. 
678, H. L. 

(d) Birch v. Mather (1883), 22 Oh. D. 629; Re Haddan'a Patent (188^, 54 
li. J. (OH.) 126; Ashworth v. Roberts (1890), 46 Oh. D. 623; Re Wills' 
Trade-maries, [1892] 3 Ch. 201, C. A.; Benno Jaffe und Dnmxata^ter Lanolin 
Fahrih v. Rkhardaon tfc Co. (1893), 62 L. J. (OH.) 710 ; Fenneaay v. Clark (1887), 
37 Oh. P. 184, C. A.; Croaaley v. Tamey (1876), 2 Oh. D. 633; and see titles 
I’ATKNTS ANH DESIGNS ; TbAHB MaKKS. 

(e) B. B. 0., Ord. 57, r. 13: and see title Interfxeadbk. 

(/) 62 & 63 Viet. c. 49; and see title Aebitration, Vol. L, p. 487, 

\g) Maoalpine v. Colder, [1893] 1 Q. B. 546, C. A.; compare Hayward r. 
Jlintual Seterve Asamiatim, [1891] 2 Q. B. 236; B. S. C., Ord. 36, r. 50. 

*'^\h) Penrice v. Williama (1883), 23 Ch. D. 353 ; and see Darlington TFd<;on Co. 
V. Harding and Trouville Pier and Stmmboat Go., [1891] 1 Q. B. 246, 0. A. A 
county court judge sitting as an arbitrator under the Workmen’s Oompensation 
Act, 1906 (6 ^w, 7, c. 68), has no jurisdiction to make an order for discovery 
before the nearing, either by affidavit of documents or by interrogatories (Sutton 
▼. Oreat^Northem RaU. Co., [1909] 2 K. B. 791, 0. A., applying Mountain v. 
Farr, [1899] 1 Q. B. 806, 0. Ab 

(#) MeAllieter v. Rochester (Bishcg>) (1880), 6 0. P. D. 194; and see JSden r. 
Tmrdole Coal and Iron Co. (1887), 34 Oh. I>.«223, 35 Ch. D. 287 ; and p. 44, 
post. 

(J) Re Credit Co. (1879), 11 Gh. D. 256; Re National Funds Aeeuranee Co, 
(1876), 24 W. B. 774, 0. A.; ooe, further, title (kiMPANixs, Vol. V. 

(k) SeolesiasUeal QaseRe y. K iehet dt Co. (1901), 110 L. T. Jo. 493, 0. A; and 
oee title ComtiGHT, VoL VUI., p. 168. 

(l) R. y. Amhetrgate etc. jSot’h Co. (1852), 17 Q.B.957; see also R. v. London 
mnd St. Jyidhdrine Docks Co, (Dire^s) (18 74), 4 4 L. J. (u. B.) 4; and titles 
OouFANii^, VoL V.; OosroluxioirB, Vol. Vni., p. 328; Caowir PBAcrmw, 
IfoLpiil., p. 81. 



Paby Il~-DiSOOVl£Bt IN Gsnebal. 

pfo inUreue $uo (m); but not in election petitions (n)» nor, bo fair as 
the saj^liant is concern^, petitions of right (o), though the Oroim 
is not under a like disability (p), and not in criminal, as opposed 
to civil, proceedings (q). Moreover, in civil proceedings where the 
action is brought merely to establish a forfeiture or enforce a 
penalty, discovery will not be allowed, and if allo^d may be 
resisted (r). But if there are other issues in the action, not 
involving a penalty or forfeiture, or the action is to establish some 
civil right apart from the penalty, the court may make an order 
for discovery as to those issues or with regard to that part of tlie 
action («). The refusal of the courts to order discovery in such an 
action must not be confused with the right of a party in any action 
to object on oath that the discovery will tend to criminate him or 
expose him to a penalty (a). 

72 . The Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division, as a division 
of the High Court, is invested with the jurisdiction formerly 
exercised by the courts transferred to the High Court (fc), and 


(m) Alton V. Harrison, [1869] W. N. 81. 

(n) Welh V. Wrtn [1880), 6 C. P. D. 546, followed in Moor> v. Kemard (1883), 
10 Q. B. D. 290; ana 8oe title Elections. 

(o) Thomas v. M. (1874), L. R. 10 Q. B. 44; see title CbOWN PluOTIos, 
Vol. X., p. 33. 

(71) Tomline v. Jt. (1879V 4 Ex. I). 252, C. A. 

(y) Montague {Lord) v. Dudman (1751), 2 Yes. Sen. 396 ; see title CmmikaIi 
Law an!) Pkooeduri?, Yol. IX., p. .387. 

(r) Mexhortnigh {Earl) v. Whitwood Urban Distrid Oouncil, [1897] 2 Q. B. Ill, 
117, 0. A. (forfeiture of land, ovemiling Seaward v. Denhington (1896), 44 
W. R. 696); Whiteleyf V. Barley (1887), 56 L. J. (q. b.) 312 (penalties under 
Public Health Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Viet. 0 . 55)); Jin,ea v. Jones (1889), 22 Q. B. I). 
425 (penalties for pound breach and resoue of chattels, under stat. (1689) 2 
Will. & M. c. 6, 6. 4); Hunninys v. Williaiimm (1883), 10 ^ B. D. 459 [penoltiee 
for acting as a vestryman after ceasing to bo one); Martin v. Trearher (1886), 16 
Q. B. D. 507, C. A. (penalties under Public Health Act, 1375 (38 & 39 Viet, 
c. 65)); Nollts & Co. v. Hudson (1890), 26 Q. B. D. 232, 0. A (action for doable 
value under Distress for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, c. 19)); Saunders v. Wid, 
11892] 2 Q,. B. 321, 0. A. (under Patents, Designs and Traflo Marks Act, 1883 
(46 & 47 Viet, c, 57), s. 58); compare Adams v. Hatley (1887), 18 U. B. D. 625, 
C. A. (under Dramatic CopjTight Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 16), s. 2); and 
Derby CorperratUm v. Derlyshire County Council, [1897] A. 0. 660 (where action 
held not penal and discovery allowed); United States of America v. Mfirllfie 
(1867), 3 Oh. App. 79 (i)enaltie8 in a foreign country); A.-O. v. /yKdfM (1SI.‘;), 
12 L. J. (CU.) 606 (marriage with a minor, charge under Marriage Act, lfVJ3 
(4 Geo. 4, c. 76), s. 23); Bomywood v. Selwin (1738), 3 Atk. 276 (.seat in Parlia¬ 
ment) ; Short y. Mercier (1851), 3 Mac. & G. 205 ; and Williams v. Trye 
(1854), 2 Eq. ^p. 766 (penaltieH under Btock Jobbing Acts); Brownswurd 
T. Xcfwards (1761), 2 Yes. Sen. 243; Chetwynd v. Lindon (1752), 2 Vos, Sen. 
450; and Finch v. Finch (1752), 2 Yes. Sen. 491 (punishment in EoolesiAstioal 
Coarts, as to whidi, seeetitle Ecclesiastioal Law, post). A possibility 
of liability is si^cient to justify refusal {Harrison y. SouihooU (1737), 1 Atk. 
626, 539). 

(s) Mexhorough {Earl) y. Whitwood Urban District Council, supra ; Martin y, 
Treacher, supra, at p. 513, per liiNPLET, Ij.J.; A.-O. y. Brown (1818), 1 SwUt. 
266. 294. 

J ci) See p. 82, post. 

%) Jod^tnrs Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Yiet e. 66), ss. 16, 28; Judicature Act, 
l6 (38 ft 39 Vick 0. 77), s. 18; Harvey y, Lovekin (1884), 10 P. D. 122, 0. A.; 
The iiwla (1876), 34 L. T-'lSO; The Badnorshirs (1880), 6 P. D. 172. See also 
Ijib Ooujan, YoL DL, p. 63. * • 
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DisOOTEKT. IN8PECTI0K« akd Intbbbooatories. 


«mn. 1. • ^here no special proyision is made such Jurisdictaon is to be 
In what exercised in the same manner as was formerly done by those courts. 
Frooeedines The rules made under the Judicature Acts apply to prohate and 
admiralty actions, but not to matrimonial causes (c). As to the 
“ last-mentioned causes, therefore, the court is tiirown back upon 
the old practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts and the Court for 
Divorce and' Matrimonial Causes. These courts granted discovery 
both by interrogatories (d) and discovery of documents (e), and in 
practice it is granted now, but where it is sought for the purpose 
of proving a charge of adultery it will not be allowed, and the party 
need not take the objection on oath as in an ordinary caBe(/). 
Where the King’s Proctor intervenes, an order for discovery by him 
will not be made (f/). 


uuqr uv 
granted. 

Hatrimonial 

caxuea. 


Probate 73 . In consequence of the peculiar nature of the inquiry in pro- 

actiona. actions it may be said generally that the court tends to exercise 

a wider latitude in ordering discovery in these actions than is 
exercised in actions in other divisions of the High Court. For 
instance, when the iqsue raised relates to the testamentary capacity 
of the deceased the inquiry may legitimately extend to the history 
of the large part or even the whole of his life, and everything in 
the handwriting of the testator is material (li). The usual prac¬ 
tice, therefore, is to order discovery of all facts and documents 
throwing Kght on that history which might turn out to have any 
possible bearing on the issue raised. The same remarks also apply, 
though to a less extent, where the issue raised is the exercise of 
undue influence or of fraud (i), or where the allegation is that the 
deceased did not know or approve of the contents of the will in 
question. With regard to documents belonging to the .deceased, 
inspection will be allowed to the other party to the suit when they 
happen to be under the control of a party pending the suit, subject 
to the right to refuse it dealt with hereafter \j), and if the possession 
is other than that of a party inspection will be granted equally to 
the parties (k). 


J c) E. S. 0., Ord. 6R, r. I (d). 

a) Dunn v. Coaiei (1738), 1 Aik. 288 ; Anon. (1752), 2 Ves. Sen. 451; Harvey 
T. Lovekim, (1884), 10 P. D. 122, at pp. 127, 128, 0. A., following EueUm v. Smith 
(1884), 8 P. D. 67. 

(e) See Red/em v. Be^em, [ISSl] P. 139, 149,0. A.; Spokee v. Oroevenor Hofd 
Co., [1897] 2 Q. B. 124, 0. A., per Chittt, L.J., at p. 134. 

(/) R^ern T. Bed/fm, tupra, at pp. 139, 146, 149. In E. v. E. (1907), 
S4 T. L. E. 78, interrogatoriee as to the communication of a venereal disease 
weie disallowed in a divorce suit, notwithstanding the contention that Uiey 
were permissiUe to prove cruelty and not adult^, that being one of the grounds 
of the petition. See also p. 82, pott, and title Husbakd iun> Wife. 
ff) D. V. D. (1909), 53 Sol. Jo. 359. 

A) Aastm V. OoUeU (1907), Timet, 7th Beoember, per BAao&xvB Bjbakz, J. 
(t) See also p. 80, poet, and title WiLia. 

(f) See p. 72, post. 

{K) See the Goods of Shepherd, [1881] F. 323, wbere the raeoutor and 
Sohcitor of a deceased teatatcbc were ordered to deposit in the Begistry all wills 
and teet^entary papers of the. deceased which were in their poaBeesaon, and 
the applicant waa given Uberty to take oopiee. As to discovery hy opening a 
coffin, see Brwcs v. [1899] F. 84; B. r. Triitrim, [1898] 2 Q, B. 371. 



Part II.—Discovebt in OsNSRAt. 

9 

74 . In Admiralty actions for damage by oolUsion, interrogatorlet 
which seek to obtain information ^ven in the preliminary act filed 
by the party interrogated are permissible (1). 

75 . In proceedings for removal of a trade mark from the 
register, an order for discovery of documents ought not in general to 
be made in the common form, but the extent of the discovery to be 
enforced must depend upon the particular circumstances of each 
case, and the order ought to be guarded in such manner as to 
prevent, so far as possible, the inconvenience, with its additional 
delay and expense, which might result from requiring a trader to 
set forth all the labels and other documents touching a particular 
trade mark from time to time used in his business. It is con* 
venient in such a case that the applicant should state in writing to 
the court the grounds on which he seeks to have the mark removed 
from the register (m). 

76 . In actions for infringement of patents, notwithstanding that 
ample particulars must be given both by the plaintiff and the 
defendant, the ordinary rules apply, and discovery by way of 
interrogatories, disclosure of the existence of documents, and 
inspection of documents may be ordered as in other actions (n). 
Where discovery is sought as to a process, the court is not pre* 
vented from allowing the discovery by the allegation thajt if given 
a trade secret or secret process will be divulged. The matter is 
one for*the discretion of the court, but in exercise of its discretion 
the court will, so far as is possible, limit the order in such a way 
that the secret process is not compelled to be disclosed (o). Dis¬ 
covery is not prevented by the fact that the answers may expose 
the defendant’s customers to actions(p). 

77 . Discovery in the ordinary way, by interrogatories or 
affidavit of documents, is rarely allowed in actiojj ^ transferred to 
the commercial list, and only after every effort has been made to 
ascertain the facts by other means, and the judge is satisfied that 
there are facts which the applicant for discovery is entitled to ascer¬ 
tain. Instead of an affidavit of documents an order is usually 
made on the hearing of the summons to transfer the cause to the 

(I) The Mdnorshire (I8sm, 5 P. D. 172; The Me of Cyprut (1890), 15 P. D. 
134,; The Bernard, [1905] W. N. 73. 0. A. ; bat see The Bwla (1876), 34 L. T. 
185*; and, further, title AoMlKAiiTY, VoL I., p, 97. 

(tn) Re Will*' Trade-marke, [1892] 3 Oh. 201, C. A., per ExexwiOH, J., at pp. 
205,206. See also title Teadb Mabxb. 

(n) E. 8 . C., Ord. 63a. 

(o) Aehworth y. Jtoberie ^890)^45 Oh. D. 623; Mistoveki ▼. Manddberg A Co, 
(18W), 6 T. L. E. 207; Bmno Jaffi und Darmttaedter Larudin Fabrik v. Rich- 
ardeon A Co. (1893), 10 B. P. 0. 136, 139 ; Bernard v. Levinatein (1864), 10 L. T. 
94; Badiaehe Anilin und Roda Fabjik v. Levinatein (1883), 24 Oh. D. 150. But 
in an action for an account against a licensee oi the plaintiff's process the 
deffflidant cannot, by denying user and setting up a plea of “secret procfiM,’* 
refnse to give discovery as to me extent to which either alone or in combmalion 
with his own process he has used the plaintiff’s process {Aahwerth v. Bdterta, 
nupra). See abo p. 106, poet, and title Patbnts and Dbsioits. 

( p) TeOeu v. Eaatm (1866), 18 0. B. 648; Hmoe v. M*Kervan (1862). 30 Beaf. 
647; Bmia v. Obwon, [1867] W.'N. 116. 
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Discovert, Inspection, and Interhoqatobies. 


1. ‘ commercial list, for tlie parties to exchatige lists of doeumeotSi 
what with a direction that each party shall produce such doooments for 
Proceedings inspection. Interrogatories wUl not be ordered on the hearing of 
Discov^ this summons, but must be separately applied for after delivery 
of Points of Claim and Defence (if any) and after inspection of 
documents (a). 

i; 

Bankrnptoy 78. In bankruptcy matters any party may with the leave 
proceedings, of tlie court administer interrogatories to or obtain discovery of 
documents from any other party to the proceeding, and the 
practice is regulated as nearly as may be by the Kules of the 
Supreme Court for the time being in force in relation to these 
matters (b). 


Sect. 2 .—By and against whom Discovery may he obtained, 

Oenerailj. 79. Any party to a cause or matter may obtain discovery from 
any other (c) or any opposite party (d). Discovery is not confined 
to plaintiff and defendant, or to opposite parties in the ordinary 
sense of the word, fer it may be ordered wherever there are parties 
between whom there is some right to be adjusted or some question 
to be decided iti the cause («). Therefore, where there is such a 
right or question, a defendant or plaintiff may obtain discovery 
against a co-defendant or co-plaintiff (/); a third party brought in 
by counterclaim as co-defendant to it with the plaintiff may 
obtain discovery against such plaintiff (p) if there are rights to be 
adjusted between them in the action, but not otherwise {h) ; 

(o) See, generally, title Praoi’Ice anu raocEDTJJiE. 

(h) Hanki-uptcy Rules, ISSti—1890, r. 72. See also title Bankruptot and 
Insolvency, Vol. U., p. 318. 

(c) R. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 12 (discovery of documenta). 

(d) R. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 1 (interrogatories). 

(o) lyhaw V. Smith (1886), 18 Q,. B. D. 193, 0. A., at pp. 197, 198, 200, 
explaining Brown v. Wathim (1885), 16 Q. B. D. 126, 0. A “PlaintifE” 
iiK’ludes every person asking any relief (otherwise than by way of counterclaim 
' ns defendant) against any other person by any form of proceeding, whether 

action, suit, petition, motion, summons, or otherwise, “Defendant” includes 
every jiersun served with any writ of summons or process or served with notice 
of dr entitled to attend any proceedings. “Pajdw” includes every person 
served with notice of or attendmg any proceedings, although not named on the 
* fft-'ord (Judicature Act, 1873 (86 & 37 Viet. c. 66), s. 100). “ The words plaintifF 
and defendant in this section are so wide as to include all persons who litigate 
one against the other, in any proceeding, any question which the court may 
properly decide ” {Eden v. WeardaU Iron mid Coal Co. (1887), 3.5 Ch. D. 287, C. A., 
per Cotton, L.J. , atp. 295). In this sense it may be said that there cannot 
be an opposite party within the meaning of the rules as to discovery unless 
he is either plaintiff or defendant (ibid., per Iondley, L. J., at p. 296). ’Whifflre 
aa order is made against a firm each of the mrtners^gre called upon to give the 
diflODveary if necessary (Seal and Edgelofw v. K^gstm, (1908] 2 K. B, 679, 0. A). 
It is not necessary that the order should specif}' the name or names of the 
individual member or members required to make the discovery (Berekind <9 Co. 
V. ffoB dt Co., [1908] 2 I, B. 9% 

(/) V. Smith, tupra; Bmnedy v. Wakefiedd (1870), 39 L. J. (as.) 837; 
Par'ig*»*MMambigue Syndioate, Ltd. v. Alexander, [1903] 1 Oh. 191; compare 
Brmm v. supra, 

> (y) Aleotf ahd Gandia SaUk Ch. ▼. OremkiU [1896], 74 L. T. 346; but see 
Moiloy V. kUby (1880), 16 Oh. D. 162, 0. A 
See oases cited in note (Q, on p. 46, pod» 



Fart XI.-^Dxscovrbt ik Owsm^u 


a third part^ brought in by third party notiee may olKbiin 
discovery against the .defendant (i), and e^n ajgainst the plaint^ 
where we third party is placed in the position of defendant 
and an issue is raised between him and the plaintiff (^), and vice 
vereA, 

But unless there be some right to be adjusted or question to be 
decided between the parties concerned, or there is the velationship 
of plaintiff and defendant, or the parties are on opposite sides of 
the record, there is no power to order discovery (I). Provided 
this relationship is present, it has been held that it is not necessary, 
in order to obtain discovery, that some relief be claimed against 
the party from whom it is sought, so long as he is a necessary 
party (a). 

As a general rule the right to obtain and the liability to give 
discovery are limited to the parties to the cause or matter (5), but 
within certain limits this right has been extended as against a person 
who, though in truth and substance he is a party,i8 not so in form (c). 
Where an agent sues in his own name on a contract entered into 
by him as agent, discovery may be obtained against the principal, 
who is the real plaintiff, and, provided the agent has no interest in 
the action, the action may be stayed till such discovery be given (d); 
but where the plaintiffs on the record retain a real and substantial 
interest of their own in the suit, discovery cannot be granted 
against the persons actually conducting the suit and who seek to 
enforce a remedy which exists directly for the plaintiffs, though 
indirectly and by way of subrogation its enforcement may benefit 
themselves (c). On the other hand, though the plaintiffs on 
the record are but nominal plaintiffs they are liable to give 
discovery ( f). 

Discovery may be ordered against persons residing out of the 
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(i) E. S. Cm Ord. 18, r.48; BcU«$ v. liivrchell, [1884] W. N. 108 ; M'Alister ▼. 
liochetter {Bithop) (1880), 6 C. 1'. D. 194. 

(A:) Eden v. Weanialt Iron and Cad Co. (1887), 34 Oh. D. 223; 3o Oh. D. 287, 
0. A.; M'Aluter v. Bochester {Bithop^ tv^a. 


(tt) E. 3. C., Ord. 31, r. 12; tipolcet v. Oroivenor Hotel Co., [1897] 2 Q. B. 
124, G. A. Qucere whether this is not a departure from old Chancery 
principles. 

(i) Hadley v. McDougall (1872), 7 Oh, App. 312, 813; Straker v. Beynolde 
(1889), 22 B. D. 202. 265 ; Elder y. Carter, Ex parte Slide and Spur Odd 
Mining Co. (1890), 25 Q. B. 1). 194, 198, 202, 0. A. ; Burchard v. Macfarlarte, 
Ex parte Tindall, [1891] 2 Q. B. 241, 247, 250, 251, 0. A.; Pollock y. Carle, 
[18w] 1 Oh. 5, C. A. ; Jinnee Mdeon A Bone, Ltd. y. NeUon Line {Livenml), 
Aid., [1906] 2 K. B. 217, 223, 224, 0, A., jmt Coluns, M.E. ; O'Shea y. Wood, 
[1891] P. 286, 288, a A. ; Maseey v. Atton, [187^ W. N. 42$. 

(el James Heleon A Sont, Ltd. ▼. ATeZson Lme iLiverpoctS, Ltd., supra. 


e) Jamea Neleon A Sone, Ltd. ▼. Nelaon Lme {Liverpool), Ltd., supra. 


{e) Jamea Neleon A Sone, Ltd. y, JStuon lme {Levtrpoot), lAa., tapra. 
if) WUeon y. Baffalovieh (1881), 7 a B. D. 553, 0. A., fier Jissisi., |Ue!, at 
p. 658. In ffoB case an ocdor lor further disooreiy waa made againat the 
noarirml tfnintiWa notwithatanding that the real plainofb swora fiuiy had dona 
aU in their power to get the order (or diaoorary obeyed. 
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jorisdiotioii, a rea8ona)>le time being allowed for the affidavit in 
answer (^). 

A stranger to the cause cannot be compelled to give discovery (^), 
nor ean the proceedings be stoyed nntil he does give it(t), but the 
court will not allow its jurisdiction to be defeated or evaded by 

means of a contrivance to which the stranger is party (i). 

% 

80 . Although discovery may be ordered against a person who 
is made a defendant solely for the purpose of discovery being 
obtained against him, as a general rule the court, in the exercise of 
its discretion, will refuse discovery in such a case, and, consequently, 
a person should not be made a party to an action merely for the 
purpose of getting discovery, however essential the discovery which 
he could give may be (k). 

Under the old practice by bill in Chancery a solicitor, agent, or 
arbitrator, who was party to a fraud alleged in the biU, was liable 
to be made a defendant, though he got no benefit from the fraud, 
for the purposes of making him chargeable with the costs of 
the action and of. discovery (!)• Later cases show that the 
practice was regarded with disapprobation, and it is now practically 
obsolete (m). 


OoropftnyoT gj. Iq the ordinary way the person to give discovery is the 
corpuration. aQjjuai party to the action. But from the nature of things this is 
sometimes impossible, and in such cases it has to be ^ven by 
another person on behalf of the party. 

Where the party is a company or corporation one or more of its 
officers or members will be ordered to answer the interrogatories or 
make the affidavit of documents (n). The officer or member should 
not be made a party to the action merely for the purpose of getting 
discovery (o), except in proceedings on the revenue side by English 


(g) Pohl V. Toxmg (1855). 1 Jur. (N. 8.) 1139; Tht Emma (18/6), 34 L. T. 
742. Where the plaintiffs are a fim carrying on businoes abroad and tbe 
action is to recover the price of goods ordered through thoir agent in the United 
Kingdom, the discovery may be ordered to be given by the agent in England 
on behalf of the firm {fimiovan A Co. v. Toad, Burnt d: €k>., [1908J 2 I. B. 

mi 

«»(a) Wittiamt v. Ingram (1900), 16 T. L. B. 434, 451, 0. A 
?*■) WWittTR V. IngUhy (1833), 1 My. & K. 61, 79. 

(*) Wil»n y. Church (1878), 9 Ch. D. 652, 666; Barnet v. Addg (1874), 
9 Oh. App. 244, 256 ; Burttall v. Bcy/us (1884), 28 Ch. D. 36, 40, 41, 42, C. A.; 
Wmm v; Wardle (1874), 1/. B. 19 Eq. 171, 172; Barry v. Keen (1882), 26 Sol. Jo. 
S13; Bmvhard y. Mai^tiam, Ex parte Tindall, [1891] 2 Q. B. 241, 247, O. A; 
FmmeiA y. Jked (1816), 1 Mer. 114; Bymondt y. City Bank, Ltd. (1685), 79 
U T. Jo. 175. 

(A MarthaU y. Staddon (1^), 7 Hare, 428^. Oilfert y. Lewit (1862), 1 De O. 
J, s Sm. 88,52, per Lord WTOXBUEY ; innes y. Mitchell (1857), 4 Drew. 67, 97; 
Walthtm y. Stamlon (1863), I Bern. A M. 322, 337,338; Weite y. Wardle, tupra; 
Matkku V. JefiCt (1882). 46 L. 7.497. 602, C. A 
(m) Wtiat r. Wardle, eupret; Mathioe y. Tetti, aupra: Suratatt y. Beyfua, 
aup ra ; AJ^. V. BtTmondtey Tet^ (188^, 28 Oh. D. 67, 0. A 
(^ CooAs V. Oceemtc Steam f1875] W. N. 22D; Oyhe y. Stephena (1885), 

80 Ch. D. m, 191, per PaiBSQ|ll, JV; B. S. 0., Old. 81, r. 6, which in tmma u 
Aonfined to mtenogatorieo. 

(f) Wilaan y. OhurcK, auflt^ « 
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infbrmalaon (j?). The aeoretory i>( the oompan/ is primd ftteU tfie 
person against vhom the order shrald be xifhae( 9 ), bat any oSoer 
who is more likely to be able to give the required information 
or who has personal knowledge aa to the documents in possession 
of the corporate body (j»), may be named, and in oases of doubt the 
order may be made for ‘Hhe secretary or clerk or other ]»roper 
officer,”(t)or merely “the proper officer,” of the corporation to 
give the required information; but where any reasonable objection 
can be shown by the company against the person proposed by the 
applicant the order will not be made against him (a). 

Discovery will not be ordered to be given by an ordinary member 
of the body unless (1) there is no officer capable of givmg it (6); 
(2) it can be shown that the proposed member has the means of 
answering (c); and (8) notice of the application has been given to 
him (d). In a proper case interrogatories may be required to be 
answered by more than one officer or member (e). 

In actions by or against a company which is being wound up 
either by the court or voluntarily, or where in the course of the 
winding'Up proceedings there is a proceeding wjiich in substance is 
an action by or against the company, the adverse party has the 
same right to obtain discovery from the liquidator'as representing 
the company as from any other litigant, and vice vered (J ), except 
that in such proceedings, in a winding up by the court, the 
liquidator, being an officer of the court and under its control, will 
not, as a rule, be ordered to make an affidavit of documents before 
the opposite party has applied to him for inspection and it has been 
refused or not satisfactorily given {g). 


jElp3e.S. 

Bftnd 

wheat 

BIsoeverf 

aaa^he 


Liquidator of 
a companj. 


(p) S«e A.-O. V. Nmccutle C\trporation, [1897] 2 Q. B. 384, 0. A. B. 8. 0., 
Ord. 31, does not apply to these proceedings. Bee title Grown PaiLcriOB, Vol. X., 

p. 22. 

(g) Re Alexandra Palace Co, (1880), 16 Oh. D. fi8 ; Berkeley v. Standard 
DiaamiU Co. (1879), 13 Oh. D. 97, 99. 

(r) See Tannetta, Walker 3 Co. v. Newport {Alexandru) Dodk Co. (1890), 
6 T. L. B. 326; Welebach Incandeacmt Gat Lighting Co. v. New Sunlight 
Incandeecent Co., [19001 2 Ch. 1, 0. A., per Biqbv, L.J., at p. 12. 

(*) See Liberia Republic v. Roye (1876), 1 App. 139, 142; A.-G. ▼. North 
Metropolitan Tramways Co., [1892] 3 Oh. 70, 74. 

(t) Swansea Corporation v. Quirk (1879), 6 0. P. D. 106; Cho/ddoek v. Briiish 
South Africa Co., [189^ 2 Q. B. 163, 0. A. 

(o) Manchester Pal at Travers Paving Co. v. Slagg, [1882] W. N. 127, C, A;-; 
tierJcdn ▼. Standard Discount Co., suwa. 

(b) Berkeley ▼. Standard Discount Co., supra, at p. 99 ; Costa Rica Rspublic v. 
Erlangw (1876), 1 Ch. D. 171, 174, C. A. 

(e) JBerkdey t. Standard Discount Co., supra. 

(a) Ohaddack r. British South Africa Co., supra. 

(e) Wilson t. Church (1878), 9 Ch. D. 652, at p. 667; but see WeUbach 
Inoandssceni Gas Lighting Cg^ t. New Sunlight Incandacent Co., supra, per Biobv, 
L.J., at p. 13. As to the extetft of an officer’s or membar’s duty to answer 
intemmtotiaa, see p. 109, post. 

if) M Bamsd‘s Banking Co., Ex parts Contract CorporaMtm (1867), 2 Ch. Apu, 
860 ; Be Contract Corporation, Gooch's Case (1872), 7 Oh. App. 207; ice 
Alexandra Paiacs Co., tupra. T^ere dooummite came into his poesesaioa as 
yolwtary liqaida.fa» be will be compiled to produce them though the oonqMaj 
IS disaoli^ if no p roperty or control over them remains in tiie company (Lmiiion 
and Torhshire Bank v. Cooper (1686), 15 Q. B. D. 7. 473, C. A.). 

^ ^ ^utual ^^(1888), 22 Ob. D, 714, 720, 721, O. A. Sm, furtber. 
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82. Where the Cro^ is a party to the matter it has the same 
right to discovery as a sab^eet has against a subject, but it (mnnot 
be,compelled to give discovery (h), though, m practice, it often does 
unless some principle of public interest is involved (i). 

83. Where a foreign sovereign or state brings an action in 
this coun/ry, he or it is as liable as any other suitor to give 
discovery (A;), and the action may be stayed until a proper person is 
named to give it (1). 

84. Where one of the parties is an infant, the rules as to 
discovery apply to him and to his next friend or guardian ad 
litem (m), and the order will be for the aflS.davit to be made by the 
infant or his representative, according to the circumstances of the 
case. And the same rule applies where he is defending an action 
by his guardian ad litem. 

86. Where a lunatic so found by inquisition is party to an 
action, an order for inspection of documents in the custody of the 
court having jurisdiction in lunacy cannot be made against the 
committee of the lunatic, since the documents are not in hia 
possession (n). But, according to the practice in lunacy, the court 
in lunacy will order production of all documents in its custody, 
subject to certain exceptions (o), which relate to the estate of a 
deceased .lunatic, on the application of any person (j>) claiming under 


(A) A,-a V. London Oorporaiion (1850), 2 Mac. St Q-. 247, 258; A.-Q. v. 
Netoeattle Corporation^ [1897] U Q. B. 384, 389, 395, 0. A. 

(«) Ihid.. at p. 396. la proceedings by English information on the revenue 
side, the Crown’s right to further di^overy is not barred by the fact that no 
exception was taken within the time limited by the rules, to the sufficiency 
of the answer to the information M.-G'* v. London Corporation, $upra; A.-O. 
▼. Emeraon (1882). 10 Q. B. D. 191, C. A.; A.-G. v. Newcaatle Corporation, aupra, 
at p. 389); and see title Ckoww Pbaoticb, Vol. X., pp. 22—26. 

(k) South African Republic v. La Compagnie Franco-Beige da Chemin de For 
da Nord, [1898] 1 Ch. 190; United Statea-of America v. IToj^mfr (1867), 2 Oh. 
App. 582; liot^child v. Fortugal {Queen) (1839), 3 Y. ft 0. (bx.) 694; Prioleaa 
T. United Statea afid Andrew Johnaon (1866), L. B. 2 Eq. 659, 663, 664 ; 
Liberia Republic v. Imperial Bank (1873), L. Et. 16 Eq. 179. 

{1) Coata Rica Republic v. Erlanger (1875), 1 Ch. D. 171, 173, 0. A., per 
*wAMB8, luJ.; Peru BepxMic v. Weguelin (1875), L. K. 20 Eq. 140 ; United Stata 
<f America v. Wagner, aupra. See also title Action, Vol. I., p, 18. 

(m) E. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 29, which only applies to infants, and does not 
extend to lunatics. This rule renders obsolete the decisions in Mayor v. 
CMine (1890), 24 Q. B. D. 361; CurHa v, Mundy, ('1892] 2 Q. B. 178; Re 
Cortrilir, Lawton v. Elwea (1833), 53 L. J. (oH.) 399; Dyke v. SUphene (1^5), 
30 Cfti. I). 189 ; ScoW v. Conadrdated Bank, [1893] W. N. 56 ; Ingram v. Little 
(1888), 11 Q. B. D. 251. 

M) VMan v. Little (1883), 11 a B. D. ZW. 

(e) The court will not allow inspection of reports made oonfidentially to it by 
its own medical advisem (Be B. IT. Strachan, [1895] 1 Cffi. 439, C. A., per 
liiNUUer, at p. 444; see-also Re B. (an alle^ lunatio), [1892] 3 Ch. 184, 
C. A., and Lunacy Act, 1891 (M ft 65 Viot. c. 65), a. 26 (1), (2)). 

ip) The ap:^oation is mada to tha master in lunacy {Be B. W. Straehant 
fupra). Ko one is allowed to see them witiiont an order ol the maater or judge 
in lunacy, eltiiar during tlm lunatio’a lifatime or after bis death (JBs Sartorie 
(1862), 1 New Ben. 4; Be BUedcEe Lsiuim (1682), 1 New Bep. 4, a A.; Jik JFood 
(18^), 4 De Q-. J. ft 134; Be ET. IT. Strachan, supra, at p. 443. 
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elaiming an mterest in his prc^rty(6), who can iliake 
ont a ^md fade tiitlo to the innatic's properly, or who can sa^j^ 
the oonrt that he wants the inspection for some reasonable aM 

g roper purpose, even though the request is opposed by a rival 
tigant (c). This also applies to proceedings in which an alleged 
lunatic is a party if the documents are in the possession of the 
court (d). Where the lunatic is alive, inspection wilPbe allowed 
for any reasonable and proper purpose, provided the lunatic is not 
prejudiced thereby (e). 

With regard to documents not in the custody of the court, 
and with regard to interrogatories, the position of a next friend or 
guardian ad litem of a person of unsound mind not so found, and 
the committee of a person so found, is somewhat doubtful (/). 
They do not come within the terms of the Buies of the Supreme 
Court (g), and it would seem that discovery cannot be ordered 
against such a person, as a guardian lul litem, under the old 
practice of the Court of Chancery, was a party only for the purpose 
of protecting the interest of the lunatic or person of unsound 
mind, and not for the purpose of making* admissions against 
him (/t). 

In inquiries as to the alleged lunacy of a person, inspection 
of documents in the hands of the person appointed receiver of the 
estate for the time being will be allowed to the alleged lunatic, to 
the extent to which the master in lunacy, after lookhfg through 
them, Qpusiders them relevant to the inquiry (t); and there isT>ower 
for the court in lunacy to order inspection of documents de])osited 
with a company for safe custody by a lunatic before he became of 
unsound miud(A:). 

As a matter of law, as distinguished from a matter which the court 
ought to consider in the exercise of its discretion, privilege is no bar 
to discovery in lunacy, but discovery may be disallowed where it 
would, if allowed, confer an unfair advantage on » litigant (J). 


la) Me Smyth (18S0), 16Ch. D. 280 ; (1881) 10 Ch. 1). 073, A.,following Me 

Wi>od (1863), 4 Be G. J. & Sm. 134. See also Me Ferrior (1807), 3 Oh. App. 
175, 182. 

(5) ReH. W, Strachan, [1893] 1 Oh. 439, 0. A.,;prr Linduby, L.J.,at p. 444, 
(c) Ibid., at p. 443. But the court will act impartiallv and not give one 
litigant on atlirantage over the other (Mn'd. at pp. 446, 447, 448), 

i d) Me H, TT, Strachan, eupra. 
e) Ibid., at p. 443. 

/) In Ingram v. Little (1883), 11 Q. B. B. 261, it was held that a guardian 
ad litem of an infant could not be compelled to answer interrogatorieH, he not 
being a party; or to make discovery of documents (see Ourtis v. Mundy, [1892] 
2 ^ B. 178); while in Iligginson v. Sail (1879), 10 Ch. B. 236, a lunatic 
plaintiff was ordered to an aiUdavit of documouts by his next friend, but 
these oases were not followed iv^lJyke v. Stepkene (ISB.'l), 30 Ch. B. 189, nor in 
Ourfu V. Mundy, eupra. They were decided before the alteration of the rule 
making dtsoovety applicAble to the next friend or guardian ad litem of an infant, 
(a) E. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 29. 

(A) See Ingram v. Little, eupra, and compaxe B. 8. 0., Ord. 19, r. 19. 

(i) Me Catheart, [1002] W. N. 80, 0. A. • 

(A) Me Campbdl (1880), 13 Oh. B. 3S3, 0. A. In this case ius£)ectum was 
granted to tiie official solicitor, there being no committee appointed. ^ 

Me S. ff. Strachan; supra, at pp. 446, 447, 448. As to j^vilege, soe 
p. 71, post. . , 
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86. In actions against a sheriff in respect of any matter con< 
nected with the execution of his office, an order may be made for 
the discovery to be given by the officer actually concerned (m)« 

Sect. 3. —At what Stage oj the Proeeedinge Dieeovery may he granted. 

87. As a general rule discovery cannot be obtained till after defence 
has been delivered, since it is not until then that it is known what are 
the matters in dispute (n). But in the Chancery Division interro* 
gdtories and discovery of documents have frequently been allowed 
before defence (o), and sometimes production of documents al8o(p), 
and there is a discretion to so allow them in the King’s Bench Divi¬ 
sion (g). No absolute rule exists in either division (r). A plaintiff 
will seldom be allowed discovery in any form until delivery of his state¬ 
ment of claim (a) in order to prevent “fishing” discovery, and for a 
like reason it is not usually granted to a defendant before (lefence(&). 

Leave to obtain discovery may be given after the close of the 
pleadings (c), but the application should be made a reasonable time 
before the trial is likely to come on. 

Where the circumstances are such that a party ordered to 
give particulars does not know the facts necessary to enable him to 


fm) E. 8. O.,.0rd. 31, r. 28. 

(n) Mercitr v. Cotton (1876), 1 Q. B. D. 442, C. A.; Dimey v. Longhourne 
(1876), 2 Ch. D. 704; Eyremont Burial Board v. Kgremont Iron Ore Co. (1880), 
14 011.1). 158; Union Bank of London v. Manhy (1879), 13 Ch. D. £39, 241, 
242, 0. A.; Hancock v. Overin (1878), 4 Ex. D. 3 ; Cleary t. Fitzgerald (187^, 
1 L. R. Ir. 492; Brilieh and Foreign Contract Co, v. Wright (1884), 82 W. E. 
413; Pairbaim v. Lay (1870), 22 L. T. 785; Cotta Rka Republic v. Strontberg 
(1879), ll Oh. D. 323, 0. A.; Sac.k$ v. ilpeilman (1887), 37 Ch. D. 295, 303. 

(rt) Hurbord v. Monk (1878), 9 Ch. D. 616, whore it is atatod that Mercier v. 
Cotton, iiupra, does not apply in the Chancery Division ; Union Bank of London 
V. Manhy, $upra, where Hancock v. Querin, sujtra, is considered. See also Sachs 
V. Sprilman, aupra. In Young v . Braaaey (1875), 1 Oh. D. 277, Hall, V.-O., held 
that in order to save the exiwnse of several anplications an order giving leave 
to serve a writ out of the jurisdiction shonld also provide for service of 
interrogatories, if interrogatories should be allowed, the order as to them being 
expressc^d to come into operation from and after the issuing of the writ. 

(p) Union Bank of iMtuion v. Manby, supra. 

(q) Mellor v. Thompson (1883), 49 L. T. 222, 0. A. ; and see Cotta Rica 
Republic v. Stronsberg, «upra, at p. 326 ; Real v. Pilling (1878), 38 L. T. 486; 
Jftnnley x. Reade, [1876) W. N. 64; see also Megaw v. McDiarmid (1882), 10 
Xi. E. It. 376, where discovery was allowed as to damages with a view to 
payment into court. 

(r) EdtUton v. Ruttell (1888), 57 L. T. 927 ; Mellor v. Thompson, tupra, 

(o^ Bavkt V. Williams (1879), 1.3 Ch. D. 550; Cashin v. Craddock (1876), 3 
Oh. D. 146; Philippa v. Phtlipps (1879), 40 L. T. 815 ; but see Costa Rica Republic 
V. Stronsberg, supra, at p. 326; Melhr v. Thompson, supra ; Edelston v. Rutadl^ 
supni The Murillo (1873), 28 L. T. 374, where ^aintiff interro^ted before 
petition filed; Ley v. Marshall, [1876] W. Ni 23. In Seaver v. Bwralinghaua 
(1908, July 27th, unreported)^ S^nfen East, J., allowed a plaintiff m an 
inquiry as to damaTO for infj^gement of patent to interrogate before any 
evidence had been filed in answer. 

(6) Fairhairn v. Lay, aupra; Egremont Burial Board v. Egremont Iron Ore 
Cv., supra; JHtney v. Longhourne, supra. But by E. 8. 0., Urd. 31, r. 19 (3), 
the court may now, in the ououmatancea prescribed by that rule, order discovery 
el documents at any time; see p. 63, post. 

(c) London and Provincial Marine Insurance Co. v. Davies (1877), 5 Oh. D. 775 ■ 
•omswre Elite v. AmHer^ (1877), 36 L. T. 410 (leave refused]^ 
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' do BO, bat his opponent does ot ought t(v know them, he may * ^ 

sometimes obtain mscovery before mving the partioalsrs (d). There At oditt 
is no fixed role, the qnestion de^naing on the eironmstances of each 
case, and being one for the discretion of the master or judge (e). CTOOeewaipi 
In most of the reported cases where it has been allowed some 
fiduciary relationship has existed between the parties, but the 
existence of this relationship is not essential (/). Thd court will 
take care that when ordered the discovery allowed is limited to what 
is actually necessary at the time (g). Discovery is not as a rule 
allowed in favour of a defendant to an action for defamation where 
justification is pleaded, before he has given particulars(/i)> 


'd) Millar v. Harper (1888), 38 Ch. D. 110, 0. A., where Bowkn, L.J., said, 
“ it is good practice aud good sense that where the defendant knows the facta 
and the plaintiffa do not, the defendant should give discovery before the plaintiff 
delivers particulnra ” ; Wa/tpies Merthyr Co. v. JK Jtad/ard tfe Co., [1800] ] Oh. 29 
(in which plaintiffs alleged loss of business through fraudulent acts of defen* 
dauts, giving one apociho instance, and alleging" divers other occasions,” 
and it was held that as defendants had means of ascertaining from their books 
whether other frauds of the kind alleged had b<ien cominitten and the plaintiffs 
had not, the defendants wore not entitled to particulars before giving dis« 
c<tvery) ; Maxim Korden/dt Qun» and Ariimuniiion Co. v.'Nor den felt, (1893} 
!i Ch. 122, 127, 128, C. A. (where on inquiry as to damages was ordered, and the 
plaintiffs wore ordered by the court of first instance to give defendants the heads 
uiulor which they sought to rtwover damuges, boforo defendtints filed any affidavit 
of documents. It was hold by the Court of Appeal that plaintiffs beinffignorant of 
tho particulars of broaches, such order coula not be complied with, and dissovory 
must be given firat) ; Kdelstunv. Jlttescll (1888), 57 L. T. 927 (action by principal 
against agent; a false representation by agent alleged in statement of claim, 
particulars of which were unknown to plaintiff but known to defendant. Held 
entitled to discovery before particulars); Whyte v. Ahrens (1884), 26 Ch. D. 717, 
C. A. (action by principals against agents; fraud alleged generally. Plaiutitls hold 
not hound to give particulars before obtaining discovery of documents); Leitr.h 
V, Abbott (1886), 31 Ch. D. 374, 0. A. (see judgment of Bowkk, L.J., at p. 379: 
“ If at a particular stage of an action you are stopped by reason of your ignorance 
of some fact which is knovm only to the other party, thaf is the very reason 
why you should have discovery of that fact from him ’’); Hachi v. kpeilman 
(1887), 37 Oh. 1). 295 (action by principal against agent; fraud alleged, par¬ 
ticulars of which could only be known to defendants. Application by latter for 
particulars ordered to stand over till after defence deliveroiff. See also J*hilij>jit 
V . Vhilipptt (1878), 4 Q. B. D. 127, 0. A., per BiiAMWT.T,n, L.J., at pp. 130, 131, 
and observations on his judgment in thilipps v. Philippe, os reported (1879), 
40 L. T. 815, at pp. 819, 822, per and Lmni/KV, JJ. As to the differ¬ 

ence in the principles underlying particulars and iutorrogatorios, see O. IP. 
Tmng ifc Co., Ltd. v, Scottish Union and National Insurance Co. (1907), 24 
T. L. R 73, 0. A. 

(c) Waynet Merthyr Co. v. D. Bud ford d Co., supra, at p. 33; Museell ▼. Stubbs, 
Ltd. (19081, 52 Sol. Jo. 580, H. L. 

(/) Ibid. 

Q) See cases cited in note (<f), eupra. 

(a) Arnold and Butler vnBottomley, fl908] 2 K. B. 161, C. A. ; Zierenhery r, 
Labouchere, [1893] 2 Q. B. 183,'^'. A., at pp. 188, 189; compare Hennessy v. 
Wright (1888), 24 Q. B. D. 446, 448, n. In Bussell v. Stubbs, styara, whore in 
an action for libel the plaintiffs alleged a publication to named mrsons and 
other persons whom they could not specify, the House of Ijonls, affirming the 
Court of Appeal, held uiat, nnder the particular circumstances of the oaee, 
farther particulars of publication shonld not be ordered to be givem ahtil 
after ddscovety or interrogatories, under penalty, if not given, of having the 
allegation of publication to persons other than those who were partici^rlT 
named and who were kndwn to the defendants, but not to the plaintifllB, atruok 
out from the statement of claim. * > 
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88 . In eases where ^tbe right to discoTery, in any form, d^ends 
upon the determination ol any issae or question in dispute in the 
cause or matter, or it is desirable that some nssue or question of law 
or fact or mixed question of law and fact in dispute should be 
deteiiiiined first, the master has a discretion to reserve the (Question 
of discovery till after the issue or question has been determined (i). 
The rule Is intended to give the court the opportunity of saying 
that discovery shall not be given before the trial of an action 
unless it is wanted for the purposes of the trial— e.g., if a mort¬ 
gagor wishes to redeem an estate and it is denied that he has the 
riglit to redeem at all, discovery relating to questions of account 
will be postponed till it is known whether there is such a right or 
not (k). So also in an action by a principal against an agent where 
agency is denied (1). Where there is a question as to the right to 
relief at all, the court is always unwilling, before that right is estab¬ 
lished, to make an order for discovery which may be injurious to 
the defendant and only be useful to the plaintiff if he succeeds in 
establishing the right (m). So, also, discovery bearing only on the 
question of damages or accounts, and not on the question of 
defendant’s liability, where it is possible to deal separately with 
the questions 6f liability and of the amount of damages, will 
Bometmes be postponed until the question of liability is deter¬ 
mined (n). . But where the discovery is for the purpose of enabling 
the party*seeking it to obtain complete relief at the trial, and to do 
away with the necessity of an account being taken subsequently, 
the court may refuse to postpone it(o). The discretion given by the 


(t) E. 8. C., Ord. 31, r. 20; Wliyte v. Jhrtns (1881), 20 Ch. D. 717, C. A. 
“In somo oases it maybe perfectly right that when there is a plea which would 
prevent the necessity of the discovery, that shoiild he settled first,"per Cotton, 
at p. 721; but whore discovery is necessary for the purpose of determining 
whether the plea is true or false discovery should be allowed {ibid.) ; Beuno Jaffi 
und Iktrmatai-dter l.anoliv Fahrik v. Itichard^on & Co. (1893), 62 L. J. (CH.) 710, 
712; Twmnman Main Line Hail. Co. v, Clark (1879), 27 W. E. 677, 678; frooa! 

V. Anglo-Italian Bank (1876), 34 L. T, 255; rermnick v. Edwardt (1861), 29 

W. E. 189. The rule is limited, however, to cases where the right to discovery 
de^ienda on the dotormination of an issue or question in dispute in the case, and 
does not apply whore the disoovory is wanted for the determination of the 
•plaintifl’a nght at the trial {Leitch v. Abbott (1886), 31 Ch. D. 374, 376, 378; 
Benno JaffS und Darrmia^ler Lanolin Fdltrik v. Bichardson <6 Co., supra, at 
p. 712). 8e© also Wilson v. Thornburg (1874), 43 L, J. (cH.) 356 (a case involving 
disputes as to handwriting). 

(«) lyfiino JaffS und Darmsiaedter Lanolin Fabrik v. Richardson db Co., supra, 
at p. 712. 

(i) P>ui. ; OrMt Western Cdlitry Co. v. Tucker (1874), 9 Oh. App. 376, 0. A., 
per JjaHta, h.S., at p. 378, 

(m) Fennessy v. Clark (1887), 37 Ch. D, 184|i0. A., jw Cotton, L.J., at p. 187; 
oompare A.-Q. v. North Metripditan Tramways Co., [1892] 3 Oh. 70 at p. 74 
(intanogatohes allowed, discovery of documents disallowed). 

(») B^reiber v. ffeymann (1894), 03 L. J. (o. B.) 749 ; Fennessy v. Clark, supra; 
Barker v. WeUs (1881^ 18 Oh. J). 477, C. A., pv JESsxt., K.E., at p. 484 (inter- 
rr^atorv at to accounts held .oppressive till title of pUuntiff was established) ; 
Great Wetiem Cdliery Co. v. Tvxker, svypra; Elkin v. (Burke (1873), 21 W. B. 
A47. 

.(») Bauaden v. Jones (1877), 7 Ch. D. 436,449,463,0. A.; iZt Houtel Moraan, 
Oufn T. Morym (1888), W Ou a 316, 320, 0, A. 
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rule may be exeroised at any timet eith^ before or after tb# 
ordinary form of order for discovery has been made (p). 

In a patent action where the defendant denies the validity of the 
patent he may, nevertheless, be compelled to answer interrogatories 
before the validity of the patent has been established (q). 

89. Where discovery is not required for the determination of 
any matter which is to be tried at the hearing, but only for the 
purpose of working out the order or judgment, and the giving of it 
at that stage might be prejudicial to the party from whom it is 
required, it may be postponed until after judgment has been given. 
No time limit as to discovery is imposed by the rules, other than 
the pendency of the cause or matter (r). In proceedings before the 
masters in the Chancery Division power is given to them to require 
the production of documents (s), and, when so directed by the judge, 
to examine parties upon interrogatories («)• It is not prevented by 
iho pendency of an appeal («)• Discovery may, if necessary, bo 
ordered for the purpose of an appeal (x). 


8 . 
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PfooMdUilt 
Bhttoviory 
aayba 
mrantid. 

For pwpoM 
of working 
out the 
judgment nt 
order. 


8eot. 4 .—Semntp for CotU of Discovery, 

90. On an application for discovery in any form the applicant Pmctlce. 
may be ordered to give security for the costs which will lie occasioned 
by the discovery (a). The matter is one for the discretibn of the 


{}’) JjfvtT T. lAind F^rctiritic* Co. (1893), 70 L. T. 323, 0. A. “At whatever 
stMgu the party cornea to for the iutarvention of the court in order to pro- 
cme iuapoctioii, inapoctiou ia sought within the meaning u{ this rule," and an 
order can then bo made for quostiona of law to be determined before inapoctiou 

(ibid.), 

{<j) lienno Jaffe und DarrMtaedter Lamdin Fabrik v. Jiichardaon Go. (1893), 

02 L. J. (cn.) 710; Swinkime r. Ndaon (1853), 16 Bear. 416; GrossUy T. 
Stewart (1863), 1 New Eep. 426. 

(>■) H. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 14. 

h) The place for dnp(>flit of the documonta ia the Filing i- apartment of the 
Control Office (It. iS. C., Ord. 61, r. 30). 

(i) li. S. C., Old. 65, r. 16. Inatancos are: Saxby v. JiaetrrtrWf (18721, L. E. 7 
Exch. 207 (account of profits in patent action notwithstanding appeal pending 
production of documents enforced); Kmnedy v. Wah-fidd (1870), 30 L, J. (on.) ^ 

827 (after decree for sale in a partition suit); Orim^v. Qrovu (1863), 2 W. E. 

86 (plaintiff in adminis tration action held entitled to inapeotion aa againat a 
claimant) ; Joy v. Hadley (1883), 22 Oh. D. 671 (decree for specific performance); 
Hamlip v. Kitton (1863), 1 Do O. J. & Sm. 440, C. A. (puiitiersmp accounts); 
Ladda V. Walt/tew (1884), 32 “W. R. 1000 (held that court had power to order 
inspection of documents after judgment in default in action for breach of 
promise for the purpose of oascsbrneut of the dam^es by the master); Maxim 
Nordenfelt Gum and Ammifnition Co. v. Nordenfdt, [1893] 3 Oh. 122, C. A. 
(affidavit of documents ordered af?er inquiry as to damages directed); Haldane 
V. EeJ^ord (1869), L. B. 7 Eq. 426 (iuquinM as to domicil); see also Henneaey 
V. iMvery, [190^ 1 I. 11. 87. 

(«) V. Eagterbrook, etqara. 

(x) Me national Funds Aeauranee Co. (1876), 24 W. E. 774. As to disoovary 
in ^ of Execution, see title Execution. • 

(o) E. 8. C., Ord. SI, rr, 26, 26. These rules are somewhat contradictory in 
their twins, but the above statement r^resente the way in which th^ ate 
construed in praotice. Security ior costs u not usually required in comaiercial 
causes. • 
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Sacrr. 4.' 

Seearityfor 
Costs of 
Disoovenr. 


Where rnie* 
do not apply. 


Form and 
amount. 


master or judge (&), bnt the practice has changed, and it is not now 
usual to order security to be given, the cases in which it is ordered 
being almost confined to those in which there is substantial doubt 
as to whether the discovery is really necessary, and a further doubt 
whether the applicant can pay the costs of the action if he fails. But 
the mere fact that the applicant is a poor man is not, as a general rale, 
a sufficient ground in itself for ordering security (c). On the other 
hand, the fact that security has already been given for the costs of 
the action does not necessarily exempt the applicant for discovery 
from being ordered to give fresh security for the costs which will be 
occasioned thereby (d). 

Where application is made for inspection of a document in 
which both parties have a common interest, the rules as to security 
either do not apply or, if they do, security may be dispensed with (c). 
The rules do not apply to applications for discovery of a ship’s 
papers(/■), nor to inspection of documents procured by notice as 
distinct from an order (g). 

91 . Where security is ordered, it is in the form of payment into 
court to the credit of a separate account in the action, called the 
“ security for costs account,” of the sum of £5, or such smaller or 
hirger sum as may be ordered (/t). An additional sum may be 
ordered subsequently, whenever the circumstances show that 
further security is required (i). Where security has been given on 
the -application for interrogatories or for discovery of documents 
a further sum will not, as a rule, be required on a subsequent 
application for inspection of documents, unless there is an attempt 
at evasion of the rule as to deposit (&). Multiplicity of persons 
against whom discovery is ordered may be a ground for the exercise 
of tho master’s discretion in ordering an additional sum as 
security (f), but it has been stated that a second deposit of £5 
could only be called for where the action was really two or more 
actions amalgamated in the same writ (nt); and where separate 


(h) Ni'u man v. London and SoiUJi Western JtaiL Go. (1890), 24 Q. B. D. 454, 
dittapproviiig Boarder v. Lindsay iirucie ifc Vo. (1886), 34 W. li. 473. 

(c) Under the old pmotico poverty was hold a ground for dispensing with it 
{Burr V. Hubbard, [1883] W. N. 198; Vompayjiie etc. du Padjume v. Peruvian 
iJuano Co., [18831 W. N. 166; Henderson v. ItsyU.y, [1884] W. N. 85), or reduc¬ 
ing it (I)avis V. Mellodew (1886), 80 L. T, Jo. 283). also Wdib v. W^b (1890), 
89 L. T. Jo. 81; Be Smith, Smith v. Wrnd (1884), 60 L. T. 382). It has boou 
held that security need not be dispensed with merely because the parties consent 
(Asts V. Stumors (1883), 13 Q. B. I). 326, C. AA 

(d) Compagnie etc. du Pacijfiqm v. Peruvian Oiutno Co., supra. 
e) Broum v. Liell (1886), 16 Q. B. I). 229, at p. 230. 

i f) Law and Idndsay v. Budd, [1883] W. N. 1^6 1 and see p. ^6, post, 
a) Oompare B. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 16, with«^'d., r. 26 ; and see p. 69, post. 

B.S. C., Ord. 31, r. 26. 

Ihid.; and Cooke ▼. Smith, [1891] 1 Ch. 609, C. A. 

'k) Moore v. i’wrAey, [1891] 2 Q. B. 707; Pardy's Mozambique Syndicate, Ltd, 
V. .tf <eaian<lfr, [1903] 1 Ch. 191, at p. 195 ; but see Jacobs v. Oreai IVestem Sail. 


Co., [1884] W. N." 33, 34. In Broum v. LMl, supra, decided under the old 
mle, MATHXW, J., appealed to doubt whether rr. 25 and 26 apply to inspection 
of documents at all, out it was assumed in the two oases cited supra that 
they do. 

(/) Joyce V. BeaQ, [1891] 1 Q. B, 469, per IfauoHaN Wuxuus, J., at p. 46}. 
■ i., at pp. 461.4«. . 
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001 ^ of one set of interrogatories are delivered to several 
defendants or plaintiffs to be answered partly some and partly 
by another or others, one deposit of £5 is sufboient (n). On the 
other hand, where the sets are separate a deposit of £5 for 
each set may be required (o), and where several defendants are 
ordered to make separate affidavits in answer to interrogatories, 
and also separate affidavits of documents, a deposit of ^05 for the 
interrogatories and £5 for discovery of documents may be 
required in respect of each defendant (p). 

92. If security is ordered the applicant must, with the inter¬ 
rogatories or order for discovery of documents, serve a copy of the 
receipt for the payment into court (q), and unless such payment has 
been made discovery need not be given (a). Non-payment is, 
however, not a ground for an application to strike out the inter¬ 
rogatories (b). Where the receipt is served, the time for delivering 
the affidavit in answer rims from the date of service (e). 

93. The money paid in as security is paid in as security for the 
costs of the action, and remains in court till the action is disposed 
of by trial, consent, or otherwise. Therefore, waiver of discovery 
does not entitle the party who has paid it in to have i't repaid to him 
before the termination of the action (d). Where the action is 
disposed of by trial the party paying it in may, unless there is an 
order to the contrary, obtain payment out without a separate order, if 
he has b»en awarded the general costs of the action, but if the order 
as to costs is against him, the money is subject to a lien for the 
costs (c). 

If the action is disposed of by consent, or otherwise than by trial, 
and no taxation of costs is necessary, the amount may be paid out 
on a certificate obtainable from a master (/). 


(n) Eder Jk Co. v. Attenborough (1889b 23 Q. B, D. 130 ; ('vmphetl v. Poulett 
[Lord), [1884] W. N. 48. But this is subject to the usual ohar/,jfes for additional 
folios. See also Bo»a v. Beerbohm (1889), 5 T. L. B. 40d, where £2 was ordered 
for additional folios; The Whickham (1886), 53 L. T. 23G. 

(o) Smith V. Beed, [1883] W. N. IM; but see Joyce v. Beall, [1891] 1 Q. B. 
459, and Campbell v. PotdeU {Lord), eupra. 

Ip) lAverp^ and ManeJiester Aercded Bread and Caft Co. v. Firth, [1891] 1 
Ch. 367. 

{q) Where additional security has been ordered the receipt for payment in must 
extend to the extra amount {Cooke v. Smith, [1891] 1 Ch. 609, 614, 0. A.). 

(o) E.S. 0., Ord. 31,r. 26. 

{bj Eder & Co. v. Attenborough, $upra. 

(c) £. 8. C., Ord. 31, r. 26; J(mea v. Jones, [1884] W. N, 17. This statement 
is not in exact accordance with the words of me rule, but ropresente the way it 
is interoreted in practioe. 

{d) Jubb V. Bibbi and HiU, [1883] W. N. 208; and see Eder db Co. y. Atten¬ 
borough, eupra, at p. 135. 

(«) R. 8. 0., Ord. 31, r, 27. Where the solicitor for the party provides and 
pays the money he cannot charge the smoTint in his bill oi costs, but may 
induds it in his cash account (iZe Bucktodl and Berkeley, [1902] 2 Ch. 690,0. ie.). 

(/) £. 8. 0., Ord. 31, r. 2 ?a. The eTxdence usually rmuired by the mas^ 
befcae 1 m grant his certificate is (1) office oopr certifirate of payment in, 
or bank zeonpt; (2) tiiat the action is “ finally cUsposed of ” by consent or 
otherwise ana no texation is required; (3) the oonaent of the opposite poztg^by 
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<1 Sbot. 5.— Costt, 

94. As a general role the costs of discovery are wets in the 
cause, and are usually made so on any necessary applicaUon; but 
the costs of the discovery can only be allowed to the party obtaining 
it when the discovery appears either to the judge at the trial, or the 
master where the action is otherwise disposed of, or to the taxing 
master on a taxation of the costs, to have been reasonably asked 
for(flr). 

A party exhibiting interrogatories or filing answers which are 
unreasonable, vexatious, or of inordinate length, is punished by 
having to pay the costs occasioned thereby. An order for such 
payment may be made by the judge, master, or taxing master, 
without any application for it (h). 

"Where a member of a company is examined on interrogatories 
he cannot refuse to file the affidavit in answer until he has been 
paid his costs of making it; nor will the court order payment of 
costs to him separately from the costs of the company (i). 

Where on an application for discovery the costs are provided 
for in the order tnere is no appeal beyond one to the judge in 
chambers (j). - 


Sect. 6 .—Efect of non-compliance mth Order for Discovery. 

« 

95. Where a party fails to comply with an order tjp answer 
interrogatories, or to disclose or give inspection of documents in 
respect of which no privilege exists, he is liable to (1) attach¬ 
ment (/c); (2) if a plain till, to have his action dismissed for want 
of prosecution ; (S) if a defendant, to have his defence struck out, 
on an application being made for an order to that ellect (f). 

attoiidanoe or in -writing; (4) if the money is to be paid to the solicitor, the 
■written authority of the client (only leqnirod wlien the amount is above £10) 
or a oenifioate that the money is the solicitor’s money ; (6) the production of a 
certificate of the fund where it is over £10. 

(jl E. 8. 0., Ord. 81, r, 2o. In Re SutcUffe. Alieon v. Aliaoa (1881), 50 L. J. 
(cu.) 574, where plaintiff only succeeded in obtaining an order for further 
answers to two out of twelve interrogatories, the coats of on adjournment into 
court were ordered to lie coats in the cause instead of being apportioned accord¬ 
ing to the relative euc-ooss of the parties. There is power to order the costa 
oootisioned by the fault of the party to be paid by him in any event (Ftcory v. 
Oreat JS'orthem Rail, Co, (1882), 51 L. J. (a. b.) 462). See p. 90, rmt. 

(A) E. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 3 ; Ord. 65, r. 27 (20). 

Rerkeltff v. Standard Disemnt Co. (1879), 13 Oh. D. 97, C. A. 

{^j) Mitchell V. Darley Main Cofliery Vo. (1883), 10 O. B. D. 457, As to costa 
of inspection, soe p. 90, pott. 

(A) E. S. C., Ora. 31, r. 21. As to attachment,.age title Contempt of Gouet, 
Vol. Vn., p. 307. The power to order attafihment will only be exercised with 
very mat care {Gay ▼. Banoock (1887), 56 L. T. 726; Wilson v. Saffalovich (1881), 
7 Q. B. p. 553, 0. A, per Oottun, L.J., at p. 561 For instances wh^ the 
appUoation for the writ has hold justifiable see ibid.; Pricey.Pries(1879), 
48 L. J. OCB-) 215; Thomas Palin (1882), 21 Ch. D. 360, 0. A.). 

<{V\ B. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 21. The provisions of this rule do not extend to 
disclosure, of the names of partners in a firm under E. S. C., Ord. 48x 
(PiA« v. JSime and Byrte (1876), 35 L. T. 341). See also p. 44, note («), ante. 
As to the oimseqaenoe « non-produotiitt of doonments for inspection, sec 

p. 
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* 96 . Sorrioa ol ilie coder for diseovery need not be |^onal» bflA !««. *• 

may be effected upon tdie eolicitor to the pdrty who xs to give the IffMil ef 

discovery (m), thongh where this is the only service effected it is 
open to the party sought to be attached to answer that he has had 
no notice or knowledge of it (»). A solicitor being thus served and 
failing without reasonable excuse to give notice to his ^lient is *^**^*”** 
himself liable to attachment (o). * ServiMaf 

It is necessary to indorse upon the order for discovery a 
notice warning the party bound by it of the consequences of his indor^eafc 
disobedience (p), and this applies to service upon the solicitor as well ** *** 
as to service on the party himself (q). 

97. The power to dismiss an action is optional, not obli- JDismimlof 
gatory (r), and should not be exercised unless the court is satisfied Mtum. 
that the plaintiff is endeavouring to avoid giving the discovery (a), 

and not merely where the omission or neglect to comply with the 
order is not a culpable one, e,g,, loss of memory or illness (b). 

The order for dismissal may extend to the whole action or may 
be limited to those parts of it to which the discovery which has 
not been given relates (c). * 

98. An order striking out a defence will not' be made for striUtigont 
light reasons (d), but only where there is wilful default or negli- 

gence on the part of the defendant (e). Where, however, such an 
order has been made, and judgment has been signed in default 

' . ■ I — I . I, . I - ■ I,. ■ II. I .1 I .1II ■ . , I A 

(m) E. S. C., Ord. 31. r. 22 ; and Joy v. Hadley (1883), 22 Ck D. 671; 

Be Mulcuster, Dalston T. Naneom (1878), 47 L. 3. (OH.) 609; Little v. JtoberU 
(1874), so L. T. 367. 

(n) E. a 0., Ord. 31, rr. 22. 

(o) Hid., T. 23. 

(p) E. S. 0., Ord. 41, r. 6. 

(f/j Hampden v. WalUe (1884), 26 C!h. D. 748, 0. A. For the requiromentu 

S »nerally on applications tor a 'writ of attachment, see title Oontempt of 
OtTRT, Vol. VlT., pp. 307 et seq, 

(r) Hartley v. Owen (1876), 34 L. T. 762 ; Kennedy v. LyeB, S823 W. N. 137, 

0. A. Soo also Liberia Republic Rnye (1876), 1 App. Ca«. 139, per hard 
Cairks, 1<.0., at p. 143, per Lord Hathkhley, at p. 146 ; and see further Jamee 
Ndaon i Sons, Ltd, r. Heleon Line {Liverpool), Ltd., [leOS] 2 KB. 217, 0. A., 

/xr Farwell, L.J., at p. 226. 

(a) Hanvillier v. Myers, [1883] W. N, 58, 0. A. » 

(6) Cardwell {Lord] v. Tomlineon (1885), 64 L. J. (OU.) 967, 968; Wilson t. 

Raffalovicti (1881), 7 Q. B. D. 653, C. A., per Co'rroK, L.J., at p. 861. 

(c) DanviUier v. Myers, tupra. If an order is made that the action he dis¬ 
missed imless the discoTery is given within a limited time on default of the 
plaintiff to give it witkn the prescribed time, the action is at an end (Whietler 
V. Hancock h878), 3 Q. B. D. 83; King v. Davenport (1879), 4 Q. B. D. 402; 

Re Macintosh and Dixon, [1903] W. N. 96; see also i'arden v. Richter (1880), 23 
Q. B. D, 124; Script Phonography Co. y.Chregg (1890), 69 L. J. (OH.) 406). But 
the time for appealing agaiusi an order ditnussing an action under tnis rule may 
be enlarged under E. S. 0., Old, 64, r.^ 7, notwithstanding diat the order hai 
taken efmct and that the action stands diemiMed thereby {Carter r. Stubbs (1880), 

6 ^ B. D. 116, 0. A-; Burke v. Rooney (1870), 4 C, P. D. 226). 

(<i) Twyeroft v. Grant, [1876] W. >(. 201; Anon., [1876] W.N. 204. 

(e) Baigh'r. Haigh (1886), 31 Gh. D. 478,per Fsabsov, J., at p. 482. Sec 1m 
oeeee where defence hu been struck out, Fieher t. Hughes (1877), 26 W. B. 628; 

Jsnmey ▼. Maddntosh (1889), 61 L. T. KM, 0. A; and see abo Oihsm v^ Synet 
(1884), ^ Sol. Jb. 633, where defence was struck out but judgment ingned was 
vaheequently set aside. ' • 
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sbct. 6r of defence, the judj^enfi will no* be set aside, «cep* whero » g<^ 
Effect of defence on the merits can be shown (/). A plaintiff may join with 
Non-com- his motion to strike on* the defence a farther motion for jadgment 

pllanee with in default of defence (jg). 

Order for 
Discovery. 


Part III.—Discovery of Documents. 

Shot. 1. —Nature and Extent. 

Oeneraily. 99 . The right to obtain discovery of documents consists in the 
power, subject to the discretion of the master or judge, of one party 
to obtain on oath from the opposite party a statement of all docu¬ 
ments (h) relating to (i) the matter in question (k) between them, 
which are or have been (1) in the possession or power of the 
latter (in), or of his agent for him (n). 

The right to have the existence of a document disclosed in the 
affidavit of documents does not necessarily involve any right to have 


(/) Farden v. llichUr (1889), 23 Q. B. D. 124, 

(g) Salomon y. Ildt (1905), 63 W. B. 688. See also tide Peacttce akd 
Pjiodedure. 

(4) As to what is a document, see R. v. Daye, (1908] 2 K. B. 333 1 “ There is 
a document wherever there is writing or printing capable of being read, no 
mutter what the material may be upon which it is impressed or insonbod ” {per 
Dauling, J., S. 0. 77 L. J. (k. b.) 639, at p. 661). 

(t) “ Tho documents to bo produced are not confined to those which would be 
c-vidonce either to prove or tn disprove auy matter in question in the action ; it 
seems to mo that every document relative to the matters in question in the action, 
. . . which it is i-easonablo to suppose contains information which iruitj —not 
which must —either directly or indirectly enable the party requiring the affidavit 
either to advance his own case, or to damage the case of his adversary ” lOom- 
pngnle Financiers du I’arijiifve v, Peruvian Guano Co. (1882), 11 Q. B. D. 66, 
C. A., per Bbbtt, L. J., pp. 62, 63). 

(Jfc) 'Jnie expression “ matter in question ” means a qui^ion or issue in dispute 
in tlie action, and not the thing about which such question or issue arises; that 
is to say, in on action to recover possession of land it means the plaintiff’s alleged 
title ami not the land (per Lindi.ey, J., in Philipps v. Philippa (1879), 40 L. T. 
816, 821). 

(i) See p. 60, post. 

(m) E. 8.0., <W. 31, r. 12. All documents must be included of which the party 
giving the discovery has corporeal pnsaeseion, even if he has no property at all 
in them, hut not documents which are not in his corroreal possession, unless he 
has some kind of property m them (O'Sltta v. Wood, [1891] P. 286, 0. A,, per 
linrDIJST, L at p. 288; and see Norton <fe Co. v. Lamport, Holt Co. (1886), 2 
T. L. B. 630). Oareful search must be made for gjl relevant documents in ms 
own poBBossiou, and proper inquiries and effAts made with regard to those which 
are not; see Price v. Price (1879), 48 L, J. (OH.) 216; Stvaneton v. Lithman 
(1881), 46 L. T. 360, 0. A. 

(n) Murray v. FTaffer (1839), Cr. & Ph. 114, 126; Mertene v. Haigh (1863), 3 
De O. i. & Sm. 828, O. Al; Zeuarus ▼, Modey (1869), 6 Jur. (h. a.) 1119. 
Booumenta which are or have been in his ^ssession or power jointly with or 
as agent for smother or others are also to m included so far as disclosure of 
their exiatenoo is concerned (Ta^/Zor v. RundeU (1841), Or. & Ph. 104; Sovill 
▼. Cffwan (1870), 6 Oh. App. 495^ See also Compagnie FtnancQre du Pae{figue 
t.^eruvian Ouano Co., tmpra, at pp. 62, 63, 0. A., and p. 71, poet. 
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it pcodoeed for inspeetion (o). On the other hand, Ihe fact ^t 
a docnxnent is prot^ted from production fdir inspection does not Hatnre and 
afford a sufficient reason for not duclosing its exis^oe (p). Biteftt 

Sbot. 2. —The Application, 

100 . The application for discovery of doonments is ipade to a Pnotioa 
master in chambers on the summons for directions or on notice 

given under it, and need not be supported by affidavit ( 2 ). The 
master has power either to refuse or adjourn the application if 
satisfied that the discovery sought is not necessary at all or at that 
stage of the action, or to make such order, either generally or 
limited to certain classes of documents, as he may in his discretion 
think fit (r). In exercising his discretion he is guided by the plead* 
ings and the nature of ihe action. Furthei*more, he must refuse 
the discovery if he thinks it not necessary either for disposing fairly 
of the cause or matter or for saving costs (»). This gives the 
master discretion to refuse discovery where he sees that no good 
can reasonably be expected from ordering it(0. The master’s 
decision is subject to an appeal to the judge in* chambers, and, by 
leave only, from him to the Court of Appeal (m). 

The order, when made, should limit the time within which the 
affidavit of documents must be filed. 

Sect. 3. —The Afidavit of Docwnents. 

101 . The person ordered to give discovery must state on oath (i>) Oootfnts., 

(1) what documents relating to the matters in question are in his 
possession or power; (2) whether he objects to produce for inspec¬ 
tion any of these documents, and, if so, on what ground (w); (3) what 


(o) See p. 71, post. 

ip) Hwaneton v. Luhnum (1881), 4d L. T. 360, 0. A., per ,I ESSEX., M.B,, at 
p. a61 ; " The rule as to discovery is the oxact contra 1 ’ of that as to 
production for inspection. You must sot out every document you have in 
your possession whether you are bound to produce them or not *’; Nm liritinh 
Mutual InvettmerU Co., Ltd. v. Peed (1878), 3 C. P. I). 106; and see p. 60, 
po»t. 

(a) E. 8. 0., Ord. 31, r. 12 ; Downing v. Falmouth United Sewerage Board (1887), 
37 Ch. D. 234, C. A., at pp. 241, 242. But affidavits already on the file mny be 
referred tc for the purpose of deciding whether the discovery is necessary (Hid,). 
As a general rule the order should not be made where there are any reasonaMo 
grounds for believing it would be illusory by reason of there being no 
documents in existence. But if there he primd /arM evidence of their 
existence one party is entitled to appeal to me oath of the other as to such 
documents being in his possession or power (Johnson v. Smith (1877), 36 L. T. 
741; Powell v. Beffeman (1^70), 4 L. E. Ir. 703). As to the time for discovery, 
see p. 60, aide. 

{r} E. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 12. He may give leave to interrogate (A.-O. v. 
AToHA MetroptiHan Tramways Co.,, [1892] 3 Ch. 70). 

(*) B. S. 0., Old. 31, r. 12. 

(4) Downing v. Falmouth United Sewerage Board, supra, per OoTTON, L.J., at 
p. 242 ; and see Be Wills' Trade~marksAll^2'] 3 Ch. 201, 0. A. . 

f«) Wmiaims v. Bird (1890), 34 Sol. Jo. 347, 0. A. 

(v) E. 3.0., Appendix B, Form 8; the form should be dosely followed {Anom.f 
[1876] W. H*. 39). 

(ta) As to how the ol^ection must be stated, see p. 70, post. 
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docamonti he has ha^ in his poeseseion os power relating to the* 
mattera in question and when they were iMt bo« and what has 
become of them and in whose possession they now are; (4) that he 
has not and never had(«) any other documents relatk^ to the 
matters in question in hia possession or power or in the possession, 
cnstody,.or power of any agent of his or of any person on his 

The documents must be set forth in two schedules. The 
schedule must contain all the documents that are in the possession 
or power of the deponent, and must be sub-divided into two parts; 
(i.) containing all the documents he is willing to produce; (iL) con¬ 
taining all the documents be objects to produce. The second 
schedule must contain all the documents that have been but are 
not then in his possession or power (y). 

The documents must be so described and identified as to enable 
an order for production of them, if made, to be enforced («). The 
affidavit must not be of unnecessary length, nor oppressive, nor 
irrelevant, as otherwise it may be ordered to be taken off the file (a) 
and the party filingi it ordered to pay the costs caused by it (b). 


(<r) Tlie omission of these words ie soillciotit reason for ordering a further and 
bettor affidavit ( IVtiystaffr v. Anderaon, Afoaa and MicMl (1878), 39 L. T. 332 ; 
Gardner v. Irvin (1878), 4 Kx. D. 49, at p. 63, 0. A.). 

[y) See note (v), p. 59, ante. 

lz),Tayliyr v. Batten (1878), 4 Q. B. D. 86. 0. A.; Bristol Corporation v. Cox 
(1884), 20 Ch. D. 678, 681; Buddm v Wilkinson, [1893] 2 Q. B. «2, C. A; 
Brice y. Brice (1879), 11 Oh, D. 163 ; Fortescue v. Fortescue (1876), 34 
L. T. 847; Gardner v. Irvin, supra; Ledwidye v. Mayne (1877), 11 I. E. Eq. 
463. Where the dooumeuts are numerous and of the aame class or description, 
such os letters b(‘tween the some piirties, they are often allowed in the 
King’s Btmch Division to Iw describe as “ tied up in a bundle marked A and 
numbered from 1 — 60 and initialled by me” {TayUrry. Batten, supra; Morrisy. 
Fdtvards (1890), 15 App. Cas. 309), or by some similar description (Bewicke y. 
Graham (1881), 7 Q. B. D. 400, 0. A.; Fain v. Farrer (1877), 37 L. T. 469). 

Certain letters ti<^ xm in a bundle marked A.” is by itself an insufficient 
description ( Fortescue v. Fortescue, supra). * ‘ Oonespondenoe ” is also not a sufficient 
description unless the number of tne letters is stated {Gardner y. Irvin, supra ; 
Brice V. Brice, eupra). It the documents are not numerous the best coarse is to 
set out each separately and numbw them in the margin of the schedule. In ^ 
Ohancery Division formerly a practice similar to that held to be good in 
2'ajdor v. Batten, eupra, was allowed (Chrietian v. Taylor (1841), 11 Sim. 
401), but now a stricter praotioe prevails, the documents being required to 
be wt out in bundles, and soheauled and numbered in such a way that 
Iffie opposite party may ask for those be wants to see, specifying them by 
their numbers (iViilAw v. Boole (1882), 2 C?h. D. 835, 836; 'lliJl y. Hart- 
Davie (1884), 26 Ch. D. 470, 0. A.; and see Cooke v. Bmith, [1891] 1 CSi. 609, 
C. A., per Kat, L.J., at p. 622: ” xou must not only make up the documents 
in bundles, but you must dosonbe what the documents are, e.g., a bundle of 
lettars from A. to B., and you must identify et^b document by marking it 
speoiatly . . . you must mark woh one and Identify it in sutffi a way that the 
O|qp 0 «ite party can say 1 require that particular document.” On the other 
band, in Mifbank y. MUbatm, [1900] 1 Cai. 37A C. A., tawDlEV, jl.. J,, at 
pp. S8S, S84, seems to consider that as the authorities at present stand a p^y 
may b4 able to claim privilege in the Ohancery Division for a number d' deeils 
which ear# iBxaply desonbed asm bundle of doouments numbered and marked 
with some die&iotiye mark. 

(a) Walher y. Boide (1882}, 21 Ch. D. 836; Bolton y. Natal Land and Ookmaa- 
Hon do., [1887] W. N. 143,178, C. A. 

(f) 1 m ,; Hm y. Bofi^Daoie (18S4), 26 Ok D. 470, a A. 
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102. If disooverjis ordered against more than one party each must 
make a separate affidavit or join in a joint one. In the l|tter case 
they must deal vrith the documents \ 7 hich they or either of them party, 
have or have had in their or his possession or power (d). 

Where a plaintiff has already, at the instance of one of several 
defendants, been ordered to give discovery and has done so, he will 
not generally be ordered to make another affidavit on tlie application 
of another defendant (e). 

103. If after the affidavit of documents has been iilod a doou- Subaeqaent 
ment is discovered of which the opposite party has a right to have 
inspection, it is the duty of the party filing the affidavit to give a^e”n,ent». 
information to his opponent of the fact, either by supplementary 
affidavit or by notice (/). 

104. Subject to the exceptions mentioned below, the statements How fur 
in the affidavit of documents are conclusive with regard to the docu- 
ments that are or have been in the possession or power of the party 
giving the discovery ( 9 ), both as to their relevancy (/i), and the 
grounds stated in support of a claim for privilege from production 

for inspection (i). The party seeking the discovery cannot bring 
evidence by affidavit or otherwise to show that the statomonCs are 
untrue(,f), nor, as a rule, will he be allowed to interrogate for that 
purpose (k). 


lira eopv of the affidavit delivered to Ute opposite parfy k 
sufficient n>r production in court, without an office copy being 
taken (c). 


(c) Leslie v. Cave (1886), 31 Sol. Jo. 11; E. 8. 0., Ord. 66, r. 27 (6-1). 

Fendall v. O'Convell (1885), 29 Oh. D. 899, 0. A. (husband and wifo os 

co-plaintiffs). 

(e) Fardy's Mozambique Syndicate v. Alexander, [1903j 1 '^'h. 191, 196, 190. 

(/) Mitchell V. DarleyMain (Mliery Co. (1884), 1 Cab. & Ml. 216. 

(jf) Gardner v. Irvin (1878), 4 Ex. i>. 49, 0. A.; Jones v. Monte Video Gas 
Co. (1880), 6 Q. B. D. 656, C. A. ; (Jtmjnayme Finaucih-e du Faei/i-qtic \. Feruviau 
Ci'uano Co. (1882), 11 Ci- B. D. 05, C. A.; Hall v. Truman, Ilanhury (fe Co. (1886), 

29 Oh. I). 307, 319, 0. A.; Norton & Go, v. Lamport, Holt & Co. (1886), 

2 T. L. K. 630; A.-G, v. Castleford Local Board {187i), 27 L. T. 644 ; Westmimter 
Br^ho Coal and Coke Co. v. Clayton (1864), 9 L. T. 634; Imperial Land Co. oj ^ 
Marseiilesv. Masterman (187^, 29 L. T. 669, 0, A.; Welsh Steam Cooi Collieries, 
Ltd. V. GaM (1877), 36 L. T. 352, C. A. 

(A) Sudden v. IFiftinwn, [1693j 2 Q. B. 432, 433, C. A-; Mogul Stmimkip Vo. 

V. M'Qregor, Oow <6 Co. (1886), 2 T. L. B. 762. see also Hastings Corporation 
y. Ivall (1873), 8 Ch. App. 1017. 

(<) Bewicke v. Graham (1881), 7 Cl. B. B. 400, 0. A.; Bulman and hixun v. 
Young^ Ehlers A Co. (1883), 49 L. T. 736, C. A.; Lyell v, KennerJy (18H4), 27 
Oh. D. 1 , C. A., per CoT^OJf, L.J., at p. 19; Sudden v. WHkinHm, supra; 
Frankenstein v. Gavin's Cyde (TAaning and Insurance Co., [1897] 2 Q. B. 62, 

C. A. As to what must be stated ih the affidavit in support of a claim for 
privilege fr^ productaon for inspection, see p. 70, post. 

\f) Gktrdner v. Irvin, supra ; Joncr v. Monte Video Gas Co., supra; ComragMi 
Finaaeiire du Facifiqus V. Feruvutn Quano Go., supra ; Morris v. Mmitrde 
(1889), » a B. B. 287, 0. A. ; (1890), 16 App. Cae. 309; Taylor v. Batten. (18W, 

4 Q. B. B. 86, 0. A.; Welsh Bteam Coal CdUaries, Ltd. v. OcuIteU (1877), 86 B. T. 

35S, 0. A. 

(A) Niehoa V. Wheeler (1886), 17 Q. B. B. 101,0. A. ; Hall v. TVwman, Manbury 
A Go.t supra; and see p. 63, antes wul p. 102, poet. 
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San.t. 105. Ajq application for a further affidavit on the nonnd of tiie' 
The omission of relevant documents will only be granted if it can be 
Affldavtt of shown either from the affidavit of documents or from documents 
Poc mae nts. referred to in it, or from admissions in the pleadings, that there is 
When farther reasonable ground for supposing that the party niaking &e 
oiBdftTit maj discovery has or has had other relevant documents in his possession 

be obteised. ^ power { 1 ). 

When production for inspection is sought, it will only be ordered 
where the court is reasonably certain from the affidavit itself, or 
from the nature of the case, or of the documents in question, or 
from admissions made by the party in his pleadings or in any other 
affidavit, that he has erroneously represented or misconceived their 
nature or effect. The court will accept the affidavit as conclusive 
unless it is made clear that the oath of the party cannot be relied 
on (m), and, as rule, before production will be ordered the party 
resisting the discovery will be allowed to make a further affidavit 
to protect the document if he can (n). 

In some cases inconsistencies in other affidavits filed by the 
party (o), and, perhaps, any admissions contained in documents 


(1) Jmm V. Atonte Video Oas Co. (1880), 5 Q. B. 1>. 656, C. A.; OmnjHignie 
Finandvre du Panfique v, Peruvian Guano Co, (18S2), II Q. B. D. 66, C. A., 
at p. 63; Hall v. Truman, Haubury dt Co. (1885), 29 Ch. 1). 307, C. A., at p. 319; 
Wdah Steam Coal Collieries, Ltd. ▼. Oatkell (1877), 36 L. T. 352, 0. A.; Lyell ▼. 
Kennedy (1884), 27 Oh. D. 1,0. A., where Cotton, L.J., atp. 20, seoms to hold 
thatretoroiioB maybe made to other documents prod\iced; Jontt v. Andmoa (^1888), 
58 L. T. 601, 0. A. ; Yeyrkahire Provident Life Aaaurance Go. v. Gilbefi, nSSSj 
2 Q. B, 148, 165, 0. A.; Noel v. Noel (1863), 1 De O. J. & Sm. 468, 0. A.; 
Wright v. Pitt (1868), S Oh. App. 809; Sami v. Browne (1874), L. E. 17 Eq. 402. 
See also Sumaion v. Pirtor (1886), 30 Sjol. Jo. 468, 0. A.; Stake v. Savory (1891), 
36 Sol. Jo. 12, 0. A.; Weal v. Gamea (1884), 28 Sol. Jo. 613 ; Dinn v. Brandon 
(1886), 1 T. L. E. 598 ; Henncaay v. BrtyAi (1888), 4 T. L. E. 511 ; Jenkina v. 
Buahby (1866), 35 h. J. (cii.) 400; Potta v. Adair (1793), 3 Swan. 268, n. ; 
Earp\. Lloyd (1857), 3 K. & J. 549; Naatinya Corporation r. Ivall (1873), 8 
Ch. App. 1017. 

(to) Voombe v. London Corporation (1842), 6 Jur. 67 (affirmed (1846), 10 Jur. 
57); A.-a. V. Emerson 10 Q. B. D. 191, 198, 203, 201, 0. A., where 

the party’s answers to interromitories were looked at, and Bhett, Ij.J., held 
that other documents produced to the court mif^ht be referred to ; JtoherU t. 
Oppenheim (1884), 26 Oh. I). 724, 0. A.; Frankenstein v. Gavin's Cycle Cleaning 
and Insurance Co., [1897] 2 Q. B. 62, 0. A.; Hey v. De la Hey, [^1886] W. N. 
101, 0. A. Soo also Bulman and Dixon v. Young, Ehlera dc Co. (1883), 49 L. T. 
736, 0. A .; and compare Lyell v. Kennedy, anpra, at p. 22. 

(n) Minct t. Morgan (1873), 8 Ch. .4pp. 361 ; Kain v. Farter (1877), 37 L. T. 
469, 471 : Taylor \. Batten (1878), 4 Q. B. D. 85. 0. A.: Kennedy v. Lyell (1883), 
8 App. Ca."?. 217, 229. In A.-(r. v. !cmlte (1848), 17 L. J. (cH.) 154, the coiut 
ordered production, as it appeared on the face of tho answer that the contents 
of the, document in question might prove material to plaintiffis case. In 
Ponaonhy v. Hartlei/, [1883] W. N. 44, C. A., the court on inspection of one of 
the documents, which it was stated La the affidavit did not tend to support the 
plaintiff's case, held that the affidavit was to eltent manifestly inaccurate, 
and that therefore it could not be relied upon as to other documents, and orderM 

J trodoction. In Ltalie v. Cave (1887}, 56 L. T. 332, Kekewioh, J., declined to 
ollow this decision, as being contrary to the practice of the court See also 
Felkin V. Herbert (Lord) (IWl), 30 L. J. (ch.) 798, where production was 
ordered; MaaueU v. Feney (186ll 4 L. T. 437. 

(b) A.~C. T. Caafl^ord Loom Board (1872), 27 L. T. 644; Westminster 
St^mho Coed and Coke Go. v. OUtjdon (1884), 9 L. T. 634; Hastings Corporation 
V. Lvall (1873), 8 Oh. App. 1017. See also Morris v. Edwards (1889), 23 Q.B.P. 
887, 0. A., per lAirDurr, L. J<, nt p. 293. 

4 
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other than tiie pleadings, may possibly be pnffident material upon 
which to order a further affidavit, but as a general rale the groands 
mast be founded upon one or more of the reasons uituitioned 
above. It may be that under special circumstances the court 
will allow an interrogatory to be put as to whether a particular 
document or particular documents is or are in the possesion of the 
party giving the discovery, but a primd facie case must be shown 
before such an interrogatory will be permitted, and it should bo 
made the subject of a special application (p). A general roving 
interrogatory will not be allowed (q). 

106. Where the party seeking the discovery can swear that, in 
his belief, the opposite party has or has at some time had in his 
possession or power a specified document or documents relating to 
any matter in question between them, he may apply for an order 
requiring his opponent to state on oath whether it or they has or 
have at any time been in his possession or power, and if not so, then 
when he parted with its or their possession and what has become of 
it or them (r). A primd fade case of relevancy and possession is 
sufficient to entitle the applicant to the order («). 

The application is made by notice under the summons for 
directions to a master in chambers, and may be made whether or 
not an aflidavdt of documents has previously been ordered or made. 
It does not appear necessary that the grounds of the deponent’s 
belief should be stated. , 

No order can be made unless the applicant can name and specify 
certain specific documents, and the order must be confined to those 
particular documents (f). It will not suffice to state that the 
opponent has in his possession a class of documents such as corre¬ 
spondence b(4ween particular parties or books or entries (a). More¬ 
over, the affidavit must show that in the belief of the deponent 
such documents actually are, or have been, in the party’s possession, 
and have a bearing on the point in dispute (6). A mere general 
affidavit based upon h priori reasoning assorting 'bat tho applicant 
has reason to believe that a correspondence must have passed, and 
that books and documents exist, will not suffice (c). 

For the purpose of such an application,, if a letter scheduled to 
an affidavit of documents or produced by a party refers to another 

(p) Uall V, Truman, JIanburt) Go, ^1886;, 29 Oh. 1X307, 0. A., per CoTTON, 
L.J\, at j>p. 320, 321 ; e.g., where there is an issue as to a particular docuineut 
which primd farie ought to be in tho poesession o£ a defendant And see Jouet 
V. Monte Video Gat Co. (1880), S Q. B. D. 556, 0. A., per CoTTOur, L.J., at p. 539. 

(o) Edistm and Swan United Electric Light Co. v. Holland amd Jahtochh)ff 
General Electricity Co., [1888] W. N. 31, 0. A. 

(r) E. S. C., Ord, 31, » 19 a (3); White ▼. Spafford Co., [1901] 2 K. B. 
241, 0. A..; Gravet v. Heinemamt and Armetrong (1901), 18 T. L. B. 115. 

(«) Ormerod, Orkrton db Co. v. St. Oeorge't Ironworlu (1906), 95 L. T. 694, at 
p. 696. 

(ty White r.Spafford A Co., mpra, whera the application wa« refused withoirt 
prejodioe to any application for leave to interrogate ; Gravet v. ffeinamatm omd 
Armetrong, tupra. • 

Ibid. 

Oravet v. ffeinemann and Armetrong, mpra. 

.. Ibid., which we for the application of tiiew principles to an application 
under this rule in an action of topyright. ^ 
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Bttn.9. , letter, tliftt other letter is priind Jam relevant, wd the (Huns-el 
The showing ^at it is not relevant or is privileged lies on the pari^ 
Affldavttitf making the affidavit of documents or producing the letter (d). 
Potayiisttta. gy means of this rule a party can, therefore, in some^ cases 
attack his opponent's affidavit of documents, notwithstanding that 
it is sufficient in point of form, and may obtain a further affidavit, 
but limited to the particular documents specified in the application. 

loinffloient 107. Again, wherever the affidavit of documents is insufficient in 
affldftTit. point of form, or omits to deal with any of the classes of documents 
required to be included in it, or the documents disclosed are not 
sufficiently described, the party who obtained the order for disc^veiy 
may apply for a further and better affidavit. The application is 
made % notice, under the summons for directions, to a master in 
chambers. No affidavit can be used in support (e). 


lupeotion 

when 

priTilem 
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Sect. 4. —Inspection by the C<mt, 

108. Where privilege from production for insi^tion is claimed 
for any document the master or judge may inspect it for the 
purpose of deciding as to the validity of the claim ( f'). To this 
extent the right mitigates against the general principle that the 
affidavit of documents is conclusive as to the claim of privilege (p). 
The document must be in the possession or under the control of 
the p 9 .rty from whom inspection is sought (k). The party applying 
for an order for inspection by the master should give notide to the 
opposite party to produce the documents for the inspection of the 
master at the hearing of the application. Under the former practice 
it was held that where the court or judge inspected the documents 
at the instance of the parties it was not competent to either party 
to afterwards question the decision (i). But it would seem that 
this does not apply where inspection takes place by virtue of the 
present rule. 


Sbot. 6 .—Grounds on which Disclosure can he resisted. 

Grounds for Certain actions or matters in which the disclosure of the 

reaiating , existence, of documents will not be ordered have already been 
difoioBore. mentioned^). But in addition to these, in actions where discovery 
in general ikay be ordered there exist grounds on which the disclosure 
of the exist^oe of documents may be resisted. These grounds find 


(d) Ormerod, On <6 Co. v. 8t. Georges Jrmworka fl906), 95 L. T. 694, 

whieh $60 as to doci ‘ts produced without being q^heduled to any affidavit of 

dooumeots. ^ 

{$) ‘Fot form of no_. and order, see Ohitty’s Forms, 225. 

(/) B. S. 0., Ord. 3 r. 19 a (2); Vetter v. Sehreiber (1888), 58 J. P. 89. See 
Will*imsyr. Qwhrada . iilioay,~liand, and Copper Co., [189 51 2 CSi. 751, 767; 
ifilhanh T. MUbtuik, [IL "11 Oh. S76, 0. A., per Yavobait Wn.TJtA]I8, L.J., 
at m 885; v. Fal and Tsiandt Co. (1857), 27 L. J. (OH.) 26- 

See n. id, ante. 

Wilk^ion V. Wilhin , 

Jiuatroe r. White (18W8), 1 Q- 
^See pp. 40 •< iej., an;4*. 


.), per Ohabitxu., J., in ebamben. 
D.4Sa, 


427, 0. A. 
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their chief application v^ith reference to the p]v>dtiction of documents 
for inspection, and are dealt with in that connection (1), 

Sect. 6 .—Ditelomre in Particular Cases, 

Sub-Seot. 1. —Acitona for Recovery of Land, 

uo. In an ordinary action for recovery of land eitlrfr party 
may be ordered to make disclosure of the documents in his poBses- 
eion relating to the cause, in the same way as and subject to the 
same rights to refuse inspection as in any other kind of action (a). 

But where the claim to recover possession is based upon an alleged 
forfeiture, discovery will not be ordered as against the defendant (i). 

Scb-Sbox. 2. —Diaoovery of Ship’s Papers in Actions on Policies of Marine 

Insurance. 

111. The practice which obtained before the Judicature Acts Aotionaon 
with regard to discovery in actions brought on policies of marine 
insurance has not been superseded by that obtaining under the mUoS?* 
rules made by virtue of those Acts, and discovery to a greater 
extent and with few-er restrictions than in other actions is still 
obtainable (c). These special rights of discovery apply to actions 
on policies on goods shipped as well as on the ship, and extend 
beyond the original parties to the insurance, reinsurers being 
also included (d). Further, they apply to an action brought by 
underwriters, who have paid claims under a policy in excess of 
the amount due, for the purpose of recovering the amount over¬ 
paid, at any rate where they did not resist the claims and were 
led to pay them by misstatement, since such an action is sub¬ 
stantially one arising out of a policy of marine insurance(e). Pro¬ 
vided the insurance is substantially a marine insurance the old rights 
apply, notwithstanding that the policy also covers a short transit 
by land(/). But they do not apply where the insurance is of an 
inland transit, though part of the transit is on in bi nd waters (g), 
nor to a policy of insurance which is substantially one covering 

{1) See p. 71, post. 

la) Lydl v. Kennedy (1883), 8 App. Caa. 217, overrizliog Philipps v. Philipps 
(1879), 40 L. T. 815, and Daniel v. Ford (1882), 47, L. T. 575 (dofondant); 

Wrentmore v. Uagley (1882). 46 1,. T. 741 (defendant) ; Fortesrue v. Fortescue 
(1876), 3-1 L. T. 847 (defendant); New British M utual Investment Co. v. Peed 
(1878)] 3 0. P. L). 196 ; Miller v. Kirwan, [1903] 2 1. E. 118 ; Eyre v. Rodgers 
(1891), 40 W. E. 137. 

(6) See p. 41, ante. As to interrogatories, see p. 104, past. 

(c) West of England Bank v. Canton Insurance Co. (1877), 2 Ex. D. 472, 474; 

China Steamship Co, v. Commercial Assurance Co. (1881), 8 Q. B. D. 142, 145, 

C. A. See, for reasons for this practice, ibid,, at p. 148 ; Rayner v. Ritson (1865), 

35 L. 3. (q. B.) 59, per CocKBURN, C.J., at p. 61 ; Goldschmidt v. Marryat 
(1809), 1 Camp. 559 ; China TradeAs' Insurance Co. r. Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation, [1898] 2 Q. B. 187, 0. A.,p<r Vatjghan Wilulamb, L.J., at p. 193 ; 

Harding ▼. Btusell, [1905] 2 K. B. 83, 0. A.,, per Mathew, L.J., at p. 86. 

(d) China Traders’ Insurance Co. v. Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation^ 
supra, at pp. 191, 192, 193. 

(e) Boulton ▼. Boulder Brothers dt Co., [1904] 1 K. B. 784, 789, C. A. , 

(/) Harding v. BusseU, «i^a, questioning Henderson v. Underwriting and 

Agency AssodaEon, [1891] 1 Q. B. 557; VWagt Main Beef Gold Mining Oo, 

▼. Steams (1900), 6 Oom- Cas. 246. 

(g) ScMosa V. Stevens (1905), 10 Com. Cas. 224, C. A 

H.L.—VOL. XI. • n 
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risks on land, though the policy also contains a clause under whicli 
ri^s of Iransportatipii bv ships are covert (A), at, any rate Vhere 
the action is not brought on that clause (i). 

The underwriters who.are being sue4 are entitled to disclosare 
on oath and production, or to reasons on oath explaining fully the 
inability to produce by the plaintiffs (the assured), of all documents 
relating io the insurance Or the subject-matter thereof, and to the 
cargo, freight, and loss, dn their own custody, or in their custody as 
agents for other persons, and the plaintiffs must do everytMng 
reasonable within their power to get production of documents not 
in their own custody, and give all information with respect to 
them (A:). The underwriters may apply for, and are entitled as 
a matter of course to, an order staying all proceedings till this 
has been done (1). 

The utmost good faith in elucidating the facts under which the 
underwriters’ liability may arise must be exercised by the assured (m). 

The order for production extends to the plaintiff and “allpersons 
interested,” that is, all persons on the same side as the plaintiffs, 
although they are not parties (n). 

The application may he made at any time after appearance (o), 
and need not- be supported by affidavit ( p), nor is a deposit as 
security for costs necessary (q). ' 


(h) Tannenhdum tfe Co. v. Heath, [1908] 1 E. B. 1032, C. A., per Lord 
Alvehstonb, O.J., at p. 1037. 

(f)‘Ibid. 

(i) Janson v. Solarte (1837), 2 Y. & 0. (ex.) 127,136; China fiteamship Go. v. 
C<mmereial Jsmrance Co. (1881), 8 Q. B. D. 142, 0. A., per Jessel, M.E., at 

? . 144, and per BliETT, L.J., at p. 146 ; West of England Bank v. Canism 
ntutance Co. (1877), 2 13x. D. 472, p. 474, pw Keixt, C.B., and at p. 476, per 
OuiASBV, B. ; China Traders? Ismcrance Co. v. Boya! Exchange Assurance 
Corporation, [1898] 2 Q. B. 187, 0. A., per VAuauAN WiLLUMS, L.J., at pp. 192, 
193; Boulton v. lluulder Brothers <fc Co., [1904] 1 K. B. 784, 791, C, A., per 
OoiXiES, M.B., atp, 789, and per Bomee and Mathew, L.JJ., at p. 791. 

(i) Harding v. Bussell, [1906] 2 K. B. 83, 0. A., per Matubi^, L-J., at p. 86. 
(im) Jhid. 

{n) West of England Bank v. Canton Insurance Co., supra ; China Steam- 
ihip Co. y. Commercial Assurance Co., supra, at p. 145; Lotidon and Provincial 
Marine and Qmeral Insurance Co. v. Chambers (1900), 6 Com. Cas. 241. These 
words do not include. other underwriters, but only affect persons on the 
plaintiff’s side {China Steamship Go. y. Commercial Assurance Co., supra, p. 146; 
rat where mortgagees are smug, they do include the mortgagor or his repre- 
BS&tatlyes, who had sailed the sh^ as managing owUer {West of England Bank 
V. Canton Insurance Co., supra). It has been held that th^ do not include a 
person, not a party to action, who is out of the jurisdiction and is not under 
the plAin^fTs oontool {Fraser y. Burrows (1877), 2 Q. B. D. 624. but the mere 
fact tb&t the person from whom the dis^yety can be obtained is out of the 
iadsdiotion will not p(reyeut the action being eto^ till be giyes d^ooyery if 
M be in reality, tbough not' in name, the plainidjff {WiUis ds Co, f. Baddeley, 
pa98} 2 0. B. 324, 0. A.}. V 

' M j^arding y. EusssdL, supra. 

Ip) C^iina Steamsh^ €h. w. Commereki Amoranee Co,, snqrra. It is mode by 
eedwory sammonB or unden the summons foe directions to • master at 
chambers. ... 

(g) Lt» T* Suddf [18S3] W* H. I6Q. 
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Part IV.—Production of Documents for 

Inspection. 

Sbox. 1. —Nature and Extent, 

112. A party eubject to the ezceptioos mentioned hereafter (a), 
entitled to have prodneed for hie inspection, or that of his solicitors 
or agents (5), for the purpose of the cause or matter (c), every document 
in the possession or power(d) of the opposite party, or of his agent, 
present or past, which relates to any matter in question (r) in the 
cause or matter (/) and is material or relevant to that cause ig). 

He is also entitled to take copies or have them made for him (/t). 

Sect. 2. —Modee of Promring Production. 

113. There are three possible ways of procuring the production Application 
of documents for the inspection of the party seeking the discovery. 

A master, on an application being made tcf him for the pur> ^ 
pose by a party to any cause or matter, may at s^ny time during 
the pendency of any cause or matter, order the production by any 
other party thereto, upon oath, of such of the documents in hip 


Baov. 1. 

Natoraand 

Extent. 


(а) See p. 71, post, for the grounds on which production may be limitodf 

(б) W xltiama v. iVwtre of Wales L%fe etc. Vo. (1857), 23 lioav. 338 ; Costa Riea 
Rejmbhi v. Erlangtr (No. 2) (1875), 44 L. J. (cil.J 402, 0. A. “ Agents,” sembie, 
includes a land agent although he is a witness in the suit (A.-(/. v. Whttwoati 
Local Hoard (1871), 40 L. J. (CH.) 592), though usually inspection by witnesses is 
not allowed {Boyd v. Petrie (1868), 3 Cfc. App. 818), but “ agent ” does not include 
a professional accountant appoint^ for the purpose {Donnardet t. TayUvr (1861), 
1 John. & H. 383; Draper v. Manchester, Shejitld and Lincolnshire Hail. Co, 
(1861), 7 Jur. (n. s.) 86, 0. A. ; Coleman V. West Hartlepool Harbour and Rail. 
Co. (1861), 5 L. T. 266). Yet where a proper case is made < at, inspection by 
such a person or any other expert may be allowed [Ltndeay v. (Hadstone (IHCy), 
L. B. 9 £q. 132; Swansea Vote Rad. Co. v. Baud (1866), xj. B. 2 Eq. 274; 
see also Peru Republic v. fVegudtn (1871), L. R. 20 Eq. 140 (inspection by several 
persons named by plaintiff); Dadswell v. Jacobs (1887), 34 Ch. P. 278, tl. A ). 

(c) Not for collateral purposes {Richardson v. Ilasltngs (1844), 7 Beav. 354; 
and see Williams v. Prime of Wales Life etc. Co, (1857), 23 Beav. 338, and 
Re Birmingham Banking Co., Ex parte Brinsley (1866), 36 In J. (OH.) 160. 
fd) Ab Id the meaning of possession or power, see p. 85, post. 

(e) Ab to the meaning of “ relating to any matter in question ” see p. 58, 
ante. 

(/) See p. 39, ante. In libel actions where justification is pleaded inspection 
of plaintiff’s books or documents can be obtained only m respect of such 
specific facts or instances which the defendant has stated in his defence or 
jArtioulars and upon which he relies in order to prove his plea {Arnold and 
Butler V. Battomley, [19083 2’K. B. 161, 0. A.). 

(p) Anderson v. RatJe of BritisirColumbia (1876), 2 Oh. D. 644, C. A., at p. 
666 ; B. S. 0., Ord. 31, 1,4,16. This includes questions as to damages only 

(Bans T. Lister (1871), L. E. 6 a B. 242; Ladds v. Walthew (1884), 32 W. B, 
1000). Ba an action for ^ecific perfoilnaoce of an agreement to take a letusci 
a mare genwal challenge pf the plaintiff’s title by the dmendantdoes not entitle 
kim to production ofaocpmients relatii^ to title, but if defendant raises is 
particular issue chaUenging the title m (|ny particular r^pect be is eutitied to 
production of documents bouring on that issoe (Jones v. Watts (1890), 43 Qn.' D. 
674,0. A.). ' ' ' 

(A) See p. 91, poet. 
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possbssioQ or power relating to any matter in question in the oanse* 
or matter as the master thinks right, and may deal -^th such 
documents, when produced, in such manner as shall appear justi^t). 

This rule is seldom resorted to, since nearly all the oases which 
arise now fall under one or both of the two other modes of obtaining 
inspection. Under it the court has power, in a case where one of 
several defendants obtains from the plaintiff an afOidavit of 
documents, to order the production for inspection by any other 
defendant of documents, the possession and relevancy of which is 
admitted by the plaintiff in his affidavit of documents, without the 
necessity of an application by that defendant for an affidavit of 
documents. But the plaintiff may seal up those parts of any 
document which are not relevant to the question between him and 
that defendant (A;). 

114. Any party to a cause or matter (1) may (to) at any time (w) 
give notice in writing to any other party to produce for the 
former’s inspection or that of his solicitor any documents (o) 
referred to (p) in the pleadings (g) or affidavits of his opponent (r). 

(<) E, 8. 0., Ord. .31, T. H ; Ord. rA, r. 113. The power is discrotionary, since 
the court is in no case bound to grant discovery (flcpe v. Brash, [l.SflT] 2 Q. B. 
188, C. A.; (Jrozat v. Jtrogden (1896), 98 L. T. Jo. 474 (granted as to particular 
documents); South African lieimhlic v. La Comjmgnie Franco-Beige da Vhemin 
de Fer du ^ord (1898), 14 T. L. E. 403 (refused altogether^). In Nobd Brothers 
Petroleum. Production Go. v. Stewart <fc t 'o. (1891), 36 Sol. Jo. 046, an application 
in thh K. B. D. that the order should include production of docrjments for 
inspection at the trial, in accordance with the practice prevailing in the Ch. D., 
was refused. 

(4) Pardy's Moiambigue Syndicate, Ltd. ▼. Alexander, [1903] 1 Oh. 191. As to 
*‘Bemtng rrp,” see p. 70, ■post, 

(1) See p. 39, ante, for the meaning of those terms. A motion to set aside 
an award is a matter within the rule {fit Fenner and Lord, [1897] 1 Q. B. 
667, C, A.), See title AliBiTliATlON, Vol. I., p. 476. 

(to) R. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 15. 

{n) Smith T. Harris (1883), 48 L. T. 869, 870; Quilter v. Heatly (1883), 23 
Oh. T>. 42. 0. A. 

(o) “ Documents ” includes exhibits to an affidavit {Hunter v. Dublin, Wieldono 
and Wexford Rail. Go. (1891), 28 L. R. Ir. 489, C. A.; Re HirwhHffe, [^1895] 1 Oh. 
117, C. A.); but not the case laid before counsel and his opinion thereon 
exhibited to on affidavit in support of an application to sue in formd pauperis 
{Sloans V. Britain Steamship Co., [1897] 1 Q. B. 186, 0. A-). It does not include 
copies of documeuls when copies are not referred to in the pleading {QuiUer 
V. Heatly, se^a^, nor does it extend to goods branded with a name or description 
{Smith ▼. Earns, supra). 

(p) The documents need not be ones which are specifically described. A 
general reference or description to them is sufficient to entitle the opposite 
party to inspection {Smith v. Harris, supra; Re Gredit Go. (1879), 11 Ch. D. 
256). 

(g) "Pleadings” includes particulars {Case v. Fitzgerald, [1884] W. N. 18; 
Hilhank v. MiJbank, [190^ 1 Oh- 376, per VitiVOH£«r Williams, L.J^, at p. 385). 

(r) This includes an affidavit of documents {Pardy'e Mozambique Syndicate, 
Ltd. V. Alexander, supra; Wiedeman v. Walpole (1890), 24 Q- B. D. 637, 642; 
Hunter v. Dublin, WickUnv q«<f Wexford Rail. Co., supra; E. S. 0., Ord. 31, 
1 . 17. In Bray, Digest of Drwovery, art 66, some doubt is expressed on this 
point, but in practice the role is construed as stated. Compare E. S. C., Ord. 31, 
rr. 13, 17, 18. It also indudes an affidavit in answer to mterrogatories {Moore 
▼. Peachey, 2 Q. B. 707; Pardy'e M<naml)ique Syndicate v. Alexander, 

aupra); and an affidavit not filed, but intended to be used and shown to the 
omer party ( Re Fenner and Lord, supra). 
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*As ineidental to the right to inspection there is also the right to 
take oo]^(«). 

This is the mode of procnring inspection most usnally adopted. 
An order is nsually first obtained for an afQdavit of documents (t), 
and on the afddavit being filed notice is given to produce the 
documents referred to in it or in any pleading or any other affidavit 
of the party against whom inspection is sought (u). IiAheHigh 
Court the form of notice provided (a) should be followed as closely 
as possible, though it is not essential to use its very words {h). 

The party to whom the notice is given must produce the 
documents specified in it, unless ho can show good cause why he 
should not do so(c), the onus being on him to justify the refusal(f0« 

Where the party to whom the notice is given refuses to 
produce the documents for inspection on the ground of privilege 
where none exists, an application may be made to a master to 
compel the production (e). The master's power to grant the order 
is limited in that he can only allow it, if at all, so far as ho con¬ 
siders it necessary either for disposing fairly of the canso or matter 
or for saving costs (/). The matter is one for lys discretion subject 
to this (g), and he may even refuse inspection of material and 
unprivileged documents (h). 

Where privilege is alleged to exist, but is insufficiently claimed 
or stated in the affidavit of documents, the party refusing inspec¬ 
tion will as a rule be given the opportunity of filing a further 
affidavit to supplement the first before the order for production ia 
granted (i). 

115. Where inspection is sought of any specific docnnionls not 
referred to in the pleadings, particulars, or affidavits of tho party 
against whom it is required (fc), it may be obtained by means of 
an application to a master in chambers for an order for their 
production, supported by an affidavit showing—(a) of what specific 
documents inspection is sought; (b) that the appii a-nt is entitled 
to inspect them ; and (c) that they are in the i) 06 sesBion or power 


(«) See p. 90, post. 

h) R. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. V2 ; p. fi9, nnie. 

(u) Quitter v. Neatly (1883), 23 Oh. 1). 42, 61, 0. A» In this case, howotor, 
the court were not dealing with documents refoiTcd to in tho affidavit of docu- 
laents, but with docuuionts referred to in the pleadings. 

(a) E. *8. 0., Appendix E, Form 9. 

(61 R. 8. C., Ord. 31, r. 16 ; Re Credit Co. (1879), 11 Ch. D. 266, 260. 

ir) For grounds for refusing to produce for inspection, see p. 71, post. 

(d) Quitter v. Neatly, suj>ra. As to inspection, beo p. 89, past. 

(«’) R. S. 0., Ord. si, r. is (1), Tho application is made by notice under tho 
summons for directions and to a master in chambers. 


(/) Ibid. 

(y) Roberta v. OweraAeim (l884)/26 Ch. D. 724, 735, C. A,; Re Fenner uvd 
Rovd, [1897] 1 Q. B, 667, 0. A.,joer Ohittv, L. J., at p. 670; Hope v, Brash, 
[1897*1 2 Ci. B. 188, 190, 192, u. A., superseding bustroa v. White (1876), 
1 Q, B. D. 423, 0. A., so far as it is contrary. 

(6) Hope V. Brash, supra. 

\i) Kain v. Fairer (1877), 37 L. T. 469, 471; Taylor v. Batten (187.S), 4 Q. 

D. 85, 89, C. A-; Butman ▼. Toung, Ehlera & Co. (1883), 31 W R. 766; 
Kennedy r. Lydl (1883), 8 App. Oas. 217, 229; Roberta v. Oppenheirn, supra, 
at p. 733. As to toe claim of privilege, see p. 70, post. 

(k) R. S. 0., Old. 31, r. 18 (2). , 
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Bbot. 8. • can be claimed are legal professional privilege (h), that the documents 
When in question may tend to criminate the party (i), or to expose him to 
Production forfeiture (/:), that the production is contrary to public policy (Z), 
he the documents are not in the sole possession of the party giving 

Besiated. discovery (m), or that they are in his possession only as agent or on 
Grounds for behalf ofr^nothor or others who are not parties to the action (n), and 
that the tfocuments relate solely to the case of the party giving the 
production, discovery (o). Some of these grounds are not confined to inspection 
of documents, but apply also to other discovery (p). They must 
not be confused with those cases in which no discovery at all is 
allowed (q). 


What 

communica¬ 
tions arc 
privileged. 


(1) Legal Pro/eesional Privilege. 

119. The unrestricted communication between parties and their 
legal professional advisers has been considered to be of such import¬ 
ance as to make it advisable to protect it, even by the concealment of 
matter without the discovery of which the truth cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. The protection has never gone beyond communications 
for the ])iirposo of obtaining legal advice and assistance, and 
all things reaspuably necessary in the shape of communications 
to the legal adviser in order that the legal advice may be o])lained 
safely and sulbcit iiLly (a). The privilege is w’idcr for this rearon 


A) Sne in fra. 

i) V('0 |). 8‘J, imt, • 

h) See p ‘11, mile. 

V) See p. 8i, po-'it. 
m) See p. 8o, post. 

[«) See p. 80, post. 

i «) Sne p. 87. 
p) See p. 110, post, 
t/) Sop p. 41. note. 

(a) Gree-nough v. Ga.slvll {183S), 1 My. &K. 98, per Lord BROUGHAM, L. C., at 
PI - ucq.: “If toiu-iiijig luattors that come within the ordinaiy scope ol pro- 
fpwMoiial cmployinojit they” (legal advisers) “receive a communication in their 
ofljcial oa}>at‘itv pither from a client or on his account and for his benefit in the 
traiisac-i ion id' his huhiucss, or, which amounts to the same thing, if they commit 
to piii>or in the conrso of their employment on his behalf mutters which they 
know only through their professional relation to the client, they are not only 
justifiod ill withholding such matters, but bound to withhold them, and will not 
be compelled to disclose the information or produce the papers in any court of 
law or equity, either us party or as witness . . . The foundation of this rule is not 
difficult to discover ... It is out of regard to the interests of justice which 
cannot be npholdeu, and to the administration of justice, which auiaot go on 
without the aid of men skilled in jui'isprudeuoe, in the practice of the courts, and 
in those matters affecting rights and obligations which form the subject of all 
juiUeial proceedings. If the i>rivileg(» did not exist at all, every one would be 
thrown upon his own legal resources ; deprived of all professional assistance, a 
man would not venture to consult any skilfu^persSn, or would only dare to toll 
his counsellor half his case. 11^ tlio privilege were confined to communications 
connected with suits begun, or intendod, or expected, or apprehended, no one 
could safely adopt such precautions us might eventually render any proceedings 
Bivx^osaful, or all proceedings superfluous.” See also .Sei’d v. Langloia (1849), 1 
Mac. & G. 627, per Lord CorrKNHAM; Andereonv. Bank of BrUish Columbia 
(ihTo). 2 Oh. D. 644, 649, 0. A. ; and Wheder v. Le Marchant (1881), 17 Ch. D. 
675, 0. A., per JKssfif,, M.B., at pp. 681, 682 ; Southu'ark Water Co. t. Quick 
(1878), 3 Q. B. D. 31,5, 0. A.,prr Coiixiif, L.J„ at pp. 321, 322 ; Be Stracfian, 
[lS6o] 1 Uh. 439, C. A., per Lihdlst, L.J., ^t p, 444 ; Ainewortk v, fPdding, 
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► • 
where litigation is pending or anticipated vthan where it is not* 
Some communications are privileged whether there be any such 
litigation or not, others only where it exists or is contemplated. 
The law has only gradually reached its present broad and reason¬ 
able footing (b), 

120. Any communications, verbal or written, passing between a 
party or his predecessors in title (c) and his or their solicitors (d) or 
other legal professional adviser (e) are privileged from production, 
provided they are confidential, and spoken or written to or by the 
solicitor in his professional capacity and for the purpose of getting 
or giving legal advice or assistance (/), but not otherwise (gr). A 

[1900] 2 Ch. 316, per Stiklino, J., at p. 321; Bnllivant v. A,-0. for I'ictoria, 
[1901] A. 0. 196, per Lord Haxsbttrt, L.O., at p. 200, 

{b) Minet v. Morgan (1873), 8 Ch. App. 361, per Lord Seluornb, at p. 366. 
This must be borne in mind in conHultiiij? older Chancery cases. Further, the 
common law cases on the subject decided undor the Common I^aw Procodura 
Acts are not authorities so far as they differ from the practice which existed in 
the Court of Chancery. The common law judges exercised a wide discretionary 
power ; the present practice is governed by the more rigid rules of the Court of 
Chancery. 

(c) This does not apply in cases of testamentary disposition by the client at 
between different parties all of whom claim under him, e.g., the privilege does 
not belong to executors as against the next of kin {liusaeil v. Jacictop (1852), 9 
Uare, 387). 

(</) This^includos a person who has been a solicitor, but who at the time Rf tho 
communications had ceased to be one but not to the knowlcdgo of the cliout 
{Colley V. Richards (1854), 2 W. li, 614). 

(e) This includes counsel, conveyancing coiinHel, solicitors, their clerks, and 
any legal agent, acting professionally, and a foreign legal advisor {Wheeler v. 
Le il/o/’cAani (1881), 17 Cli. D. 675, 679, C. A. (Scotch); //oiormcr. v. Campbell 
(1859), 4 Drew. 485 ; Mac/arlan v. Roll (1872), L. E. 14 Eq. 580, 583 (French); 
Danbury v. Jiunhury (1839), 2 Beav. 173 (Dutch); boo also p. 80, post). 

( f) Minet v, Morgan, supra; Gardner v. Irvin (1878), 4 Ex 1). 49, 53, C. A.; 
Wneder v. Le Marchant, supra; Kennedy v. J.yell (1883), 23 ' h. D. 387, 400, 

O. A.; Oort {Viscount) v. Rowney (1884), 28 Sol. Jo. 533; O'Hhfi v. Wood, [1891] 

P. 286, C. A.; Collins v. London General Omnibus Co. (1893), 68 L. T. 831; 
Dmiih v. Daniell (1874), L. E. 18 Eq. 649 ; Mostyn v. Wed Mostyu Coal and Iron 
Co. (1876), I C. P. D. 145 ; Bristol Oorporahou v. Cox (1884 V 26 Ch. D. 678. Sr^e 
also Knight v. Waterford (Marquis) (1836), 2 Y. & C. (Jh. Cas. 22, 42; (Jlagelt. v. 
Phillips (1842), ibid. 82, 86; Warde v. Warde (1851), 3 Mac. & G. 363, 366 ; Nias 
V. Northern and Eastern Rail. Co. (1838), 7 L. J. (cH.) 170; Willson v. Leonard 
G638), 7 jj. J. (oh.) 242 ; Pearse v. Pcarse (1846), 1 De G, & Sm. 12 ; Waiting, 
ham {Earl) r. Good^ke (1843), 3 Hare, 122; Jenkins r. Bushhy (No. 2) (1866), 
35 L. J. (on.) 820; Enihoven v. <tobb (1852), 2 De G. M. & O. 632, 0. A. (cuBe 
for opinion of counsel, counsel's brief, notes etc.); Garland v. Hcott (1830), 3 
Sim. 396; Flight v. Robinson (1844), 8 Boav. 22 ; Wilson v. Northampton 
and Banbury Junction Rail. Co. (1872), L. Pu 14 Eq. 477 ; Wnlsingham. {Earl) v. 
Ooodricke, supra; Friend v. Lo^iaon, Chatham and hwer Rail Co. (1877), 2 Ex.D. 
437 , 0. A. (communicatione'hetwMn solicitor and cliout); 2'homas v. Rawlmga 
(1859), 27 Beav. 140; Marsh v. Keith (1860), 1 Drew. & Sm. 342. The 
privileM does not apply where the residence of a ward in Chancery is concfjahd 
hum the court, and th« information must be disclosed by the solidtor though 
('f>mmunicated to him by bis client in the course of his professional employment 
[Darnsbotham v. Senior (1869), L. E. 8 Eq. 675). As to privilege when the dis- 
covery is sought to be obtained from the town clerk of a ooiporation in bu 
capacity as such, and he is also solicitor to the corporation, see Swonsta Cor- 
voraiion v. Quirk (1879), 6 C. P. D. 106, and Sedjord Corporuth n y. Lever 
(1890), 24 Q. B. D. 696, cited note (o), p. 109, poet. 

(y) Moseley v. Victoria Rubber Co. (1886), 66 L. T. 482; Smith v. DanieU 
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ddoumeiili coming into e!£8ten<^ under the abUve conditions Ib 
privileged even though it ib not in fact communicated (A). 'The tact 
that a Tetter within the privilege contains statements of facts as to 
matters jmblicijuri» does not take it out of the privilege (4). 

Communications are not privileged, however, where the legal 
adviser i^^ionsulted merely as a friend and not professionally, even 
though a desire to obtain the benefit of his professional knowledge 
prompted the communication (j). 

121. The same privilege obtains with regard to communicationB 
made through a clerk or agent in the employment of the client (k) 
or of the solicitor (I), and with regard to communications between a 
solicitor and his partner (w) or professional agent (n) or counsel (o). 
Communications between the solicitors for opposite parties, or 
between the solicitor for one party and the opposite party, are not 
privileged, as they are not confidential ( p). 

122. The privilege extends to instructions and briefs to counsel, 
and cases for counsel’s opinion, together with his opinion thereon, 
drafts and notes raa:lo by counsel, and documents settled by him (g) ; 
memoranda or minutes made by the client of tho communications 
between himself and the solicitor (»•), or entries in a solicitor’s diary 
of similar communications (s); a statement of facts drawn up by the 


(1874), is Kq. (5-19; TV'etZ/rr v. Vf't/dman (1821), Madd. & Cr. 47; Wilson 

V. Musiall (]7i)2), 4 iVrra Hop. 7.74, 758. 

(A)' Houthwark Water Co. v. Quick (1878), 3 Q. B. D. 315, 328, C. A. 

(t) Ainsworth v. Wilding, [1900] 2 Ch. 315, 322; and see p. 77, post. 

U) Wilson y, limtall, supra ; Greenlaw v. King (1838), 1 Beav. 137 ; Smith y. 
Daniell (1874), Tj. E. 18 Eq. ^9; Gremongh v. Oaskell (1883), 1 My. & K. 98, 
per Lord BROi7<itlAM, L.C., at p. 104; l>oe d. Pritchard y. Jaunceg (1837). 8 C. 
&■ P. 99 ; JSlen/cinsopp v. Blcnkimopp (1840), 10 Bcav. 277, 282. 

(A) Ileid V. JAinglois (1849), 1 Mac. & G. 627; Hooper y. Oumm (1862), 2 
John. All. 602; liunhury y. iJ/OiAary (1839), 2 Boav. 173; RusstUy. Jadtson 
(1.S5]), 9 Hare, 387; Nac/nrlan v. R»lt (1872), L. R. 14 Eq. 680; Andar- 
a>"t V. Rank of British Columbia (1876), 2 Cli. I). 644, 649, 0. A.; Wheeler y. Le 
Marchmt (1881), 17 Oh. D. 676, 682, 684, 0. A.; La/one y. Falkland Islands Co. 
(No, 1)11857), 4 K. & J. 34. 

(Z) IlflwZer V. Le. Marchant, supra. 

(ni) Mosign v. UVsZ Moatgn Coal and Iron Co. (1876), 34 L, T. 531. 

(») Kg., country or town agent {JIughes y. Biddulph (1827), 4 Russ. 190; 
Bolton y. Liverpool CorporedUm (1833), 1 My. & K. 88, 96; CaU v. TourU 
(1870), 23 L. T. 48w'>, 486); or agent to act in Mayor’s Court {GoodaH v. LitRe 
(1851), 1 Sira. (w. s.) 155); or agent abroad {Mnrfarlan y. Bolt, supra). 

(a) V. West Mosign Coal and Inm Co., supra; Bristol Corptrrationy. Con 

(1884), 26 Ch. D. 678; Lmoden y. iWcey (1889). 23 Q. B. D. 832; Knight y. 
Wnt^J'wd [Marquis) (1836), 2 Y. & C. Oh, (3a.‘<. 22, 36; Pearse v. Pearse (1846), 
1 .Da (St. 8m. 12; Bolton y. Liverpool Corporation, supra; Enthoven y, Cobb 
(J852), 2 Do G. M. & G. 632, 0. A. ; Warde y. Wards (1851), 3 Mac. & G. 363, 
866; Manser y. Dtx (1856), 1 E. & J. 451; Lambe v. Orton (IS53), 1 W. R. 207 ; 
Qreenlaw v. King, supra, • 

> [p) (jhre V. Harris (1861), 16 Jur. 1168; Ford y. Tenmnt (1863), 32 Boav. 162; 
Kennedy v. Lydl (1883), 23 Oh. D. 387, 0. A., per Coluks, Ij.J., at p. 405, 
and OMOtt thero cited. Where a solicitor has acted for both parties '^foro 
litigatioB, OQininunieatioiis made to him by one party are privileged from 
discov«ty to the other [EadU v. Addison (1882), 52 L. J. (<7H.) 80; see also 
Re UosSU, Evt parte Assignees etc. (1872), 27 L. T. 460. But in Mac/arlan v. 
Rat. supra^ at p. 586, thoooxiununication was ordered to be disclosed. 

(?) See oases cited in note (6). supra. 

(r) ir.»oZ(w V. Forth Londm Rail. Co. (1869), L. & 4 0. P. 602i 
(t) Ward y. Marshatt (»87). 3 T. L. E. 575. 
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olient or at his direetion for submissiop to tiis solicitor (t), but 

mdorsemente on eonnsers brief of the result of an application ‘i&k 
trial (a).. 

123. Bills of costs relating to litigation, actual or in oontempla* 
tion, are also privileged (a), so far as they do not extend to (1) what 
took place in the presence of the opposite party; {9^ oommu> 
nications with the opposite party; (8) matters of fact which are 
puhlici jttrU (6). 

The privilege does not extend to statements or documents 
which are ptMici juris (c), such as shorthand or other notes of 
proceedings in open court (d), or at chambers («), or before an 
arbitrator (/), or depositions filed in the course of an action (p). 
But a collection of copies or extracts of public records or documents 
which is made or obtained by a solicitor for the purposes of a 
defence, and is the result of his professional knowledge, research, 
and skill, may be privileged (h). 

124. Any communications passing, directly or through au 
agent (i), between a solicitor and a non-professional agent or a 
third party (k) which come into existence after litigation is con¬ 
templated or commenced, and which are made with* a view to such 
litigation, either for the purpose of obtaining advice as to such 
litigation or of obtaining evidence to be used in it, or of obtaining 
information which might lead to the obtaining of such evidence, are 

privileged (1). So are documents obtained or prepared, confidentially, 

- ^ - -■ - — - --- - -- - - - - 

(<) Southwark Watrr Co, v. Quick (1878), 3 Q. B. D. 315, 0. A. 

(«) Waltham v. Stainton (18G3), 2 Ilem. & M. 1; Nicholl v. Jona (1865), 3 
Hem. & M. 588. 

(a) Chant v. Breton(1852), 9Hare, 790 ; Twrtony. Barber (1874), L. E. 17 Eq. 
329; but see Burton y, Dodd (1890, 35 SoL Jo. 39, where production of a bill of 
costs was ordered on the ground that it would throw light on the question 
whether the client had, as erne alleged, no independent advi'.>e. 

(5) Ainsworth v. Wilding, [1900] 2 Ch. 315, at pp. 322 —32't. 

(c) Nicholl V. Jones (1865), 2 Hem. & M. 688; Ooldstone v Williams Deacon 
(fe Co., [1899] 1 Oh. 47, 62. 

(cZ) Be Wortwick, Robson y, Worswich (1888), 38 Oh. D, 370. In Nordon 
V. De/ries (1882), 8 Q» B. D. 508, it was held, tl^ shorthand notes of the 
proceedings in court on the trial of a prior action taken by the defendant 
for the purpose of the action in which inspection 'of them is sought were 
priviiegea, but the case docs not appear to haye been properly argued. See the 
commonht on it of North, J., in Be Worswidt, Bohtan y. ^orsme^, supra, at 
p. 372. 

(e) Ainsvxrth v. Wilding, mpra, at p. 320. 

(/) Ba^mUme y. Preston, Corjioration (1885), 30 Oh. D. 116. 

( g) Oddstone y. WiUwm Deacon is Co., supra. As to proceedings under 
B. 27 of tile Bankruptcy Act, 1883 (46 & 47 Viet. c. 52), see Learoyd y. BaH/ax 
Joint Stock Banking Go., [1893] 1 Oh. 686, where shorthand notM were held 
to be privileged ; see alM ppiton y. Queen's Ferry Wire Bope Co. (No. 2) (1869]^ 
38 L. J. (CH.) 263. 

(A) V. Etm/sip (1884), 27 Oh. D. 1,0. A., at pp. 25, 26, 31. 

(») Anderson v. Bank of Briltith Cokanbia (1876), 2 Ch. D. 644, 0. A., per 
Jksski,, M.E. at pp. 649, 6S0. 

(k) 'V^ere the agent or third putv is merely the medhun of oommunioatiqn 
between the solicitor and his client the oonununioations axe privileged wheth^ 
there be pending litigation or not; see p. 74, ante. 

(!) Artisan y. Bank of SrUish Columbia, supra; Btsdey. Stewart (1843), 13 
Bim. 533, affirmed (1844)''1 Ph. 471; WaUham ▼. Stainton, supra; Original 
Hartlepool OaBieries Co. y. Jfooft,(l874), 30 It. T. 685, 0. A.; If Ot^quodals 
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ander circumstanees j[m), other than copies of onprivUe^ 
doduD^ts (n). It is saffiment if the comintmioation is ma^ in the 
hon^S^ie belief or under a. reasonable apprdiension that litigate 
may-iosne, and for that purpose, but a mere '\^igae appreheruftoa <4 
lii^|rg|ion is not suflBcient (o). 

Ccanmonica- 1^* l^t communications between a party and a non-professimiB} 
tioDB between agent or third party are only privileged if they are made both 
P"*y (I) answer to inquiries made by the party as the agent for or 

itenSTgent at the request or suggestion of his solicitor (p), or without any 

ortbiidpartj. such request, but for the purpose of being laid before a solicitor or 
counsel for the purpose of obtaining his advice or of enabling him 
to prosecute or defend an action (g), or prepare a brief (r); and (2) for 
the purposes of litigation existing or contemplated at the time (s). 
BotVi tliCno conditions must be fulfilled in order that the privilege 
may exist {l). 

V. IkU (lS7(i), 45 L. J. (o. B.) 329; Simpson v. Brown (1864), 33 Beav. 
4S2 ; IViism v. Norlhampttni and Banbury Junction Bail. Vo. (1872), L. B. 
1‘1 I'lq. 477, at ]>. 4S4 ; Hharlered Bank of India, Australia and China v. 
Bin'i (1803), 4 B. &, S. '?3 ; Learoyd v. Halifax Joint Stock Banking Co., [1893] 
1 (Ui. GsG, per H’nyi.iNG, J., atp. G91; Kenmdy v. Lydl (1883), 23 Ch. i>. 387, 
407, (^ A., per Coi'J’ON, Jj.J. ; Lov)den v. Blakcy (1889), 23 Q. B. 1). .i32,334, per 
llfiMUAN, J. ; CalnujL v. Cucst, [1898] 1Q. B. 759, 762, C. A,,|5erLiNi)i,EY, M.E.; 
coiiipuro Page v. ITard (1809), 20 L. T. 518. 

(»/t) J.mpoyd V. Halt/ax Joint Stork Banking Co., supra, at p. 690 (compare 
j\'orlh Aualralian Territory Co. v. Coldshorough, Mart Js Co. [1893] 2 Ch. 381, 
C.A.J; Soulhnark WaUr Co. v. Quirk (1878), 3 Q. B. J>. 315, 320, C. A.; 
Avdirson V. Jlank of British Columbia (1876), 2 Ch. D. 644, C. A.; *W7jee7er v. 
Le Marrhant (1881), 17 Ch. D. 675, C. A., per Cottow, L.J., at pp. 684. 686; 
Samnum v. Bennett (1892), 8 T. L. E. 235 ; The Palermo {lfiS9), 9 P. D. 6, C. A.; 
Jle. Thomas Holloway, Youngx. Holbnuay {lb8~), 12 P. D. 167, 0. A,,per CoTTON, 
ut p. 170 (tmoiiymovis lotters sout to counsel and solicitor). 

(r)> (Viadirirky. /iinman (1886), 16 Q. B. I). 561; Lyell v. iTennedw (1884), 
27 e'h. 1). 1, C. A. 

(</) TiCttors writtou two years before the iustitotion of a suit by a country 
B'llicilor to a memhor of the hrni acting as his town agents was held not privileged, 
fiiough the firm afterwards acted as the solicitors in a suit which involved the 
subject-matter of the iotters (Hamjmm v. Ilampson (1857), 26 L. J. (cil.) 132). 
fcio also letters writtou oightoeu years before a suit was commenced, but brought 
into exist euce in cast» u certain ti'ansaction then entered into should subsequently 
bo impeached and passing between a li'gal adviser and his client, were held not 
privileged when tlio suit was brought subsequently against a third party 
QJreenlaw v. King (1838), 1 Beav. 137). 

(2)) Anderson v. Bonk of British ColumHa, supra; Friend v. London, Chatltam 
and Dover Bait. Co. (18 < <), 2 Ex. 14. 437, C. A. ; Lafone v. Falkland Islands Co. 
(No. n (1857), 4 K. & J. 34 ; Wheels'- v. Le Marehant, supra, at p. 682. 

(q) Sootiiwark Water Co. ▼. Quick, supra, at p. 322; Anderson v. Bank of 

British (lolumhia, supra, at p. 648; The Theodor Eorner (1878), 3 P. D. 162; 
Bunbury v. Bnnhury (1839), 2 Beav. 173; Beece v. Trye (1846), 9 Beav. 316; 
Coemhe v. London Corporation (1842), 6 Jur. 671; Penrudduck v. Hammond 
(1847), 11 Beav. 69; WiUson v. Leonard (1838), 7 L. J, (oH.) 242; PhWlinsx. 
^atk (1872), 41 L. J. (o. P.) 111. ^ ^ 

(r) Andersen v. Bank of British Columbia, supra, at pp. 656, 668; Southwark 
Water Co. v. Quick, supra, at p. 820. 

(») Wheeler v. Le Marehant, supra, at p. 682; Cdlins v. London Omeral 
Omnibus Co. (1893), 68 L. T. 831. 

(t) Paddon V. Winch (1870), L. E. 9 Eq. 666; Westinghouse v. Midland Bail. 
Co. (1883), 48 L. T. 98; Cotk v. North Metropolitan Tramway Co. (1889), 6 
T. L. U. 22; Wehh v. East (1880). 5 Ex, D. 108, C. A.; Bustros v. White (1876), 

1 Q. B. D. 423, C. A. ; English y. ToUie (1875), 1 Q. B. D. 141; Boss v. Qihbs 
(f.489), L. E. 8 Eq,'522 (explained in Anderson ▼. Bank of British Columbia 
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So also doomnents prepared in relation^ an intended aoidtMXt 
whether at request of a eohoitor or noti and whether nltlv 
tnately laid before the eolicdtor or not, are V^^vUeged, provided 
they are pr^red mth a 1 )on&Jid 0 intention of being twd bclore him 
for the purpose of taking his advice (u); hat whom doeommits are 
already in eyideneeo&wa^ Ihe werel^tof Iheir being hi^fdsd to the 
solicitor for the pnrposes of litigation does not (M'eate a |mvil^(v). 

126. Bven though a dooament raay be privileged^ in some oaeee tile 
information contamed in it may have to be disclosed in answer to 
interrogatories properly administered. For instance, information 
commanioated to the directors of a company by an officer of the 
company may have to be revealed in answer to interrogatories, 
even though the document containing the communication is 
privileged {w). 

127. In an action by an owner of cargo against the shipowner 
for damage to the cargo octasioued by a collision between the 
defendant's vessel and another vessel, which was alleged to have 
been caused by the defendant’s negligence, the plaintiff may be 
entitled to have inspection of a compromise entered into between 
the defendant and sho owner of the other ship, which had put an 
end to cross-suits brought in the Admiralty Division for damage 
both to ship and cargo (j;). But where in an action by freehold 
tenants of a manor against the lords of the manor inspection is 
desired Jby the jdaintifls of correspondence between the defendants 


(1876), 2 Oh. D. 644); HcLean Jirot. and Rxgq, Ltd. v. Jonea & Co, (1892), 66 L, T. 
6i»J , Frtend v. London, Chatham and Dover Rati. Co. (1877), 2 Ex. D. 437,0. A.; 
J’airq v. London Tramwaya Co. (1876), 2 Ex. E. 440, n , G. A.; PhtlUpa v. Routh 
(1872^41 L. J. (c. r.) 111. The follovrmg cases, decided under the Cominou 
Law Procediire Acts, are not now authorities:— Woolley v. North London Rail. 
(Jo. (1869), L. E. 4 0. P. 602; Fenner v. Londwt, and South Eaatem Rati. Co. 
(1872), L. B. 7 Q. B. 767 ; Parr v. London, Chatham and Dot,i Hail. Co. (1871), 
24 L. T. 658 ; but see Coasey v. London, Ilrvjhton and South Coaai Rati. Co. (1870), 
39 L. J. (C. P.) J74; Skinner v. Gnat Northern Rail. Co. (187^, 43 L. J. Tex.) 
150; Baker ▼. London and South Western Rati. Co. (1867), 1j. B. 3 Q B. 91. 
Older Chancery cases where the privilege was less ezbinsive aro WaUingham 
{Karl) V. Goodricke (1843), 3 Hare, 122; Glyn v. Cuul/ield (1851), 3 Mac. & G. 
463; Kerr v. Gillespie (1844), 7 Beav. 672. Wherd the communications are 
made to a society with a view to obtaining its help in litigation they are not 
privileged though they are laid by the society before its solicitor for Ms advice 
{Jones V. Great Central Rail. Co., [1910] A. 0. 4). 

(w) Southwaik Water Co. v. Quick (1878), 3 a B. D. 315, 0. A., at pp. 321, 
323; Collins v. London General Omnibus Co. (1893), 68 L. T. 831; Ross v. Gibbe 
(1869), L. E. 8 Eq. 522; Hadam Engineering Co. v. Rail (1887), 3 T. L. B. 776. 
In Ihe case of Thomas Hclkway, Young y. Holloway (1887), 12 P. D. 167, 
C. A., anonymous letters addressed to the solicitor and counsel engaged in the 
suit were held to be privil^^d, but not thoso bont to the party, there being 
nothing to show that tney were eJit for oommumcation to the solicitor. As to 
coniidmitial reports, see p. 78, post. 

(v) Pearce y. Foster (1886), 16 Q. B. D. 114, 0. A., per Bmstt, W E., at 
pp. 118, 119; Chadwick v. Bowman (1886), 16 Ci. B. E. 661; Land CorjMiration 
of Canada y. Puleston, [1884] W. N. 1. 

(w) Southwark Water Co. y. QuAek, supra, per Cotton, Jj.5., at p. 321; eea 
alw p. 109, post. 

(«) Hutchinson y. Qlmer (1876), 1 a B. D. 138 ; affirmed (1876), 33 L. T. 834, 
C. A. See observations on this case in Kearsley y. Phtlhps (1683), 10 Q. B. E. 
36, at p. 40; ibid. 466. O. A., at p. 467. 
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and a peri^n, jiot^ a par^y pQ tbe suit,, laidjiipg to 

coniproxiiffM of a dispute.'rieilating to the rights. ol t%. l<in:ds ojt 
the manor over part of the land In question in this aint (tibeo^e 
having been no litigation between them), it is probable that the 
court will not enforce ii^ production (a). 


Beports made 128 . T^^e question as to whether reports made by servants to tiieir 
^ ***teof* omployer or by agents to their principals are or are not ‘privileged 
employer to has been discussed^ in several actions for injuries to the per^n 

employer. Caused by the negligence of the defendants, some of which Were 

decided before and some since the Judicature Acts, and, in some of 
the eases decided under the Common Law Procedure Acts (which 
as already stated are no longer authorities), the principle was laid 
down that where the reports or communications were made by 
the agents or servants of the defendants in the ordinary course 
of thoir duly for the purpose of conveying to the defendants 
information upon the subject, they were not privileged from pro¬ 
duction, but where they were outside this category, and consisted 
of opinions obtained confidentially with a view to litigation, they 
were privileged, whether obtained before or after litigation had 
actually been commenced, although it does not appear from the 
reports that they were obtained for the purpose of being kid before 
the party’s legal adviser (h). Thus reports made by guards, engine 
drivers, signalmen, porters, locomotive superintendents, station 
masters, 'employed by railway companies, to their principals as to 
the Accident were held not to be privileged, and were ordered to 
Old rula be produced for inspection, while on the other hand, reports made 
by scientists to agents of the company, consisting partly of facts 
and partly of opinions as to the cause of the accident, were to be 
privileged as they were only made because litigation was contem¬ 
plated, and for the purpose of enabling the company to resist the 
claim about to bc.XQadA> or already made(&). 

Bo also reports made by medical men sent by the defendants to 
examine the persons injured were in several cases held to come 
within the latter category, and to be privileged as being confidentiid 
communications obtswed with a view to litigation impen^g or 


(a) Warwick v. Quel's Oxford (STo. 2) (186?), L. E. 4 Bq, 254. The 

ground of the dedsioil‘iu‘ this cone' was not ihat the documeht was 
priiilegod, but that the third party not before the court had an interest in the 
ootrespondenoe. As to this, see p. 85, poit. ' 

( 5 ) Wbo/fay V. Norik fondon lutit. Co. ( 1869 ), L. B. 4 0 . P. 602 ; Ifgrir'v. 

Chatham and Novir SaU. Co. (1871), 24 L. T. 558. In Fa^n&r, Londm 
and Naatem Sail, Co. (1872), L. E. 7 B. 767, J., seesia k 

do>nbt whether this prinoinle is right (see at<p. 771)'; but this Case Was not one 
Of perswal injuries, ana'the'documents so'oght lo be iiu^>eoted ■W&oyerf 
ntunerous and varied, and it was not followed^ SJitnner r. Griat Norikffm &til. 

L: E. 9^ ^oh. Cases '^oe tHJ Jadicatore Atte 
TiUniry and Southend Rati, Oo. v. Kirk and Jtandedl (1884), 51' L, !lf, 589« 
Wotm^r. IhibHn, Wiek^nnd Wex/ofd Rati. Cb. (tBSS); 22 L.S.Ir.5l0: 
Kerry Cnttniy Council V. Salvage AModcOion', [19553 2 X. E. 58,4f, Q. A. 

In the last Cited oase the doowents in qaeatihn trere not tb^ie' priffkged 
sinoelh^'iwranotmBdeiii cbiitemplattonCf iitigatioii. See'a%> W^nghSite 
V, Midland Sttti. Oo. (1889), 46 L..T.V8 (action for inheingement of |iatani^ tididre 
Mtters fron:i''!Offlaials at mo SeUijMiiy to tkiir a&d letiers betwsm 

OlQoials and thiid parties, were held not piivil^ied). 
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already eomsimced (c). Bat whePe aninsp^el^ of |ho'dofendi^b 

a tram-way eompany, called upon the person injated l^ree dip 
afiw the accident, t(Mk down his statement in writing and obtained 
his signature to it, it was held that the dqouinent tnnst be 
prodnced by the defendants (<i). ’And in an action against an 
insnranee company where fraudaloDt concealment and/nisrepre* 
sentation of material facts is pleaded, the plaintiff is entitled to 
inspect the private and conffdential reports made by iWo of his 
friends'to the company with regard to his health and habits (e). 
So, also, in a foreclosure suit by an insurance company^ where 
insanity is pleaded, the production of the report of the eompsmy’e 
medical officer as to the state of the health of the party may he 
ordered (/). 

It must be borne in mind that cases decided under the Common 
Law Procedure Acts are not now authorities. The stricter rules which 
formerly obtained in the Court of Chancery now prevail, and the 
documents in question are not privileged unless they satisfy, and 
are privileged if they do satisfy, the conditions laid down above, that 
is to say, they must be reports specially made for the purpose pf 
being laid before the party’s legal advisor for the^ purpose of his 
advice in reference to the anticipated or pending litigation (^). 

In the case of a collision at sea, reports of two surveys sworu to 
have been made solely for the purpose of guiding the plaintiff and 
to rulfito solely to his case, one made before and one aftbr action 
brought, have been held not to be privileged from productioA for 
inspection (h). 

In an omnibus case, the report of the conductor made when 
litigation vius reasonably apprehended, for the purpose of being laid 
before the defendants’ solicitor, to be used by him for the purpose 
of defending any action which might be brought, was held to be 
privileged (i), 

129. Communications between oo-plaiutiffs or cO'defendants 
stand on the same footing as comraiinicationa between a party and 

(c) Q*mey v, London, Briahton and South C'wat Bail. ('o. (1870), 30 Ij. *T (O.?,) 
174 ; Skinner r. (heat Aorihern Bail. Vo. (1871). L. B. 0 Exch. 208. In Balcer v. 
Idmdaa and South Wes'ern Bail. Co. (1807), L. 11. 3 Cl, 11. 91, it vraa held that a 
report piade by a doctor tc» the company after interviewing the injured person 
and a mbsequent report by a secietary of the coajpany os to arrangomoiits for 
comTOOsation made between tho company and the injured person wore not 
privileged. Cases since the Judicatture Act and which are authorities are 
Friend r. London, Ohatham and Borer Rail 65o..(1877), 2 B*. D. 437,0. A.; Parey 
V. London Tramways Oo„ ibid., p. 440, U. 

((Q Toibakin v. IhibUn Boutbem Lhatncte Tratnwaya Co., [1905121. B. 68, C. A. 

(e) Mahony v. NaUanal Widows' I Aft Asattrance Fund (1871), 40 L. J. (0. P.) 

f) Leo V. Nammerion (1864), 1J L. T. 730. 

Sed p. 75, ante. i 

. Martin v. Bukhard (1877), 86 L. T. 733, following Raatna v. Wh^ (1876), 
1 0. B. B. 428, 0. A. See, eontnt. The Theodor Kdrtar (IHW), aSh. T. 818, when# 
thenddeotion to jnxidace was rimilaT.butwhereitwas held thattibsdocuTnontswwi# 
^v^ged. It 18 submitted that this ej^ cannot now be sappo^d,^ exoe|^ 

b^ore &e po^i advwesp for the puipoie oi obt y; 
advieSm Ktigatson, actual or caawmplatedt at the timo. i 

(*) OeWne T. London Gtnerrd Oramhua Co. (1893), 63 L. 3. (tn. s.) 43B; 
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non-prolessional agent|, and are privileged only under the same'' 
circumstances (k). > 

The privilege is confined to the legal profession, and does not 
extend to communications between a parfy and his medical (0 
or spiritual (m) adviser, or non-professional friend or adviser (n), 
or a patent agent (o), or a pursuivant of the Heralds’ College (p), or 
a society whose aid in the litigation is sought, and by whom the 
communications are laid before its solicitor for advice {q), 

130. Where fraud or illegality is definitely alleged on the pleadings 
or in the affidavits, the privilege does not extend to communications 
relevant to that issue which have passed between the client and 
his legal adviser for the furtherance of the fraudulent or illegal 
purpose or act, whether it be of a criminal or civil nature (r). In 
order that the protection may obtain there must be both profes¬ 
sional confidence and professional employment. There can be no 
professional confidence as to the disclosure of communications of 
this nature, neither is the furtherance of a fraud or assistance 
given for the purpose of wrongfully evading the law part of the 
duty of a legal advisor towards his client («). It has also been held 
that the protection does not apply where the communications 
relate to the subject-matter of the fraud alleged and the advice is 
being sought for the client’s guidance in the commission of the 
fraud, evpn though the solicitor is ignorant of that fact (t). The 
extent to which this rule applies is doubtful. It appears to be 
limited in application to communications between the clients and his 
legal adviser, made for the purpose of committing or furthering the 


{k) ITutt y. Hailfyhury College (Gorernora) (1888), 4 T. L. B. 277, C. A.; 
Ilnmilion v. Nott (1873), L. K. 16 En. 112; Jenkyna v. Bnahhy (1866), L. B. 
2 Eq. 647 ; Betts v. Menmea (1867), 3 Jur. (n. 9.) 885 : Gootiall v. Little (1861), 

1 Siiu. (n. 8.) 155. See also Whith-ead v. Gurney (1832), You. 541; Sanlity y. 
Alexander (1874), 8 I. K. Eq. 241. 

(/) If^/iCf(erv. Le AfurcA«w<(1881). 17 Ck D. 675, 681, 0. A.; Reid y. Lanyloia 
(1846), 1 Mao. & G. 627, per Loni (ioiTF.srnA.M, at p. 638 ; Atideraon y. Bank of 
British Geiumbia (1876), 2 Otu D. 644, 650, C. A, 

(m) See oases cited in note (I), anpra. 

(n) Smith y. Daniell (1874), L. B. 18 Ecj. 649, at p. 654. This includes 
the opinion of a lawyer, but given as a friend and not given professionally 
(t6w2.f. And see p. 76, ante, 

(o) Moseley v. Vtdorto Rubber Go. (1886), 65 L. T. 482, 486. 

\p) Slade V. Tucker (1880), 14 Ch. D. 824. 

(^ J(mea v. Great Central Bail, Co., [1910] A. 0. 4. 

(r) Follett V. Jefferyea (1860), 1 Sim. 3, per Lord (Diumworth, at pp. 15, 
16; Bmtil V. Jadcson (1861), 9 Haro, 3S7, 392, ;)cr Turnek, V.-O. ; UarUide 
V. Outram (1856), 3 Jnr. (JT. S.) 39 ; R. v. Cat and Railton (1884), 14 
Q. B. I>. 158, 0. C. R. (where the lomer cases are reviewed); Be BoatJethwaite, 
Be Bicknutn, Poatlethwaite v. Rickman (1887), 3f Ch. D. 722; Williams v. 
Quehrada BaU,, Land and Copper Co., [1895]'fi Ch. 751; B, y. BuUimnt, [1900] 

2 Q- B. 163, 0. A., per Bomer, L.J.. at pp. 168, 169, reversed in H. L. auh 
nom. BulUeant v. A.-G. for Victoria, [1901^ A. C. 196, but on a ground that 
there vraa no allegation of fraud or illegality (see per I,ord Halskurt, L.C., 
at p. 201); Compare Oreenough ▼. Gasket (1883), 1 My. & K. 98, 103; Charlton 
y.-Coemhaa (1863), 4 Gifl. 872. 

(a) R. y. Vox and Railton, tupra, at p. 168 ; Bimell v. Jackson, supra; GarUide 
y. Outram, aupra. 

(t) U'illiama v. Quebrada BoU,, Land emd Copper Co., aupra; am, tontra, 
fRuullon y. Coombea, aupra. » 
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* oommisskm oi some illegal or wrongful aot. The*rale does not «^ 
appl^ merely beoause fraud, fraudulent mibrepresentation, or the WiMB 
Ime IB alleged in an action (it). 

Where a fiduciary relationship exists, such as between a trustee 
and eegtui que trust (x), or any analogous position (a), the privilege 
cannot be claimed by the trustee, except in respect of communica* xnutaw, 
tions and documents brought into existence by the trus^e for the 
purpose of litigation against him by the cestui que trust (b). 

131. Where the privilege exists it may be waived by the client (c) waiver ot 
(whose privilege it is) (d), but not by the solicitor or other legal privilege, 
adviser (e). The death of the client does not put an end to the 
privilege(/), nor, in the case of documents for which privilege can be 
claimed and which are brought into existence for the purpose of an 


(tt) E.g,, Leitch v. Abbott (1886), 31 Oh. D. 374, 0. A.; Edflston v, lltmtll 
(1888), 57 L. T. 927; Bachs v. Spcitman (1887), 37 Oh. D. 295; Whgte v. Ahrens 
(1884), 26 Oh. D. 717, C. A., actions by principals agsiinst agents (fiaud or 
fraudulent representation alleged); Great Western Collierg Co. v. rucier (1874), 
43 L. J. (CH.) 618, C. A. ; Waynes Merthyr Co. v. D. RuHford <fe Co., [1896] 1 
Oh. 29; Mahony v. National Widows' Life Assurance,Fund (1871), 40 L. J, 
(o. p.) 293. 

(sc) Re Mason, Mason t. CatUey (1883), 22 Oh. D. 609 ; Me Postlethwaite, Re 
Rickman, Postlethwaite v. Rickman (1887), 35 Oh. D. 722; Talbot v, Marshfield 
(1865), 2 Drew. & Sm. 549; Wynne v. IJumberston (1858), 27 Uoav. 421; Devoyncs 
T. Rolnnson (1856), 20 lieav. 42. 

(«) Gonraud v. Edison Trlephone Oo. (1888), 57 L. J. (cH.) 498 ; oomparo 
Bristol Corporation v. Cox (1884), 26 Oh. D. 678, 683, per Peauson, J. (nystnljer 
of a corpenite body suing or being sued by the body, so far as regards inspection 
of documeuts which have boon obtained by moana of payment of money out of 
its funds). 

(h) Talbot V. Marshfield, supra; Wynne v. ffumherston, supra; Re Mason, 
Mason V. Cattley, supra; Thomas v. Secretary of State for India (1870), 18 
W. B. 312. See also Farrer v. Uvichinson (1839), 9 Ad. & El. 641, where the 
trustee was ordered to produce certain leaves abatroctod from an account book 
relating to trust matters which were stated tn have been abstracted because 
they rmated only to private affairs; and also documents relating to a purchase 
of an estate by him alleged to have boon purchased out of tri.st moneys, wliich 
documents the trustees stated proved that the purchase had lieen made out of 
private moneys. Where there was a like dispute between two oestuis gue tnistent 
m respect of the trust matters, and the trustee acted as solicitor to ono of them, 
it was held that communications between such solicitor and one cestui que trust 
were not privileged as against the other (Tugwell v. ifeoper (1847), lOUeav. 348). 
It was formerly the rule tliat a mortgagee was entitled to refuse production 
of his title deeds for the inspection of a mor^agor, the plaintiff in an action for 
redemption, without paymeut to him of his principal, interest, and costs (Chichester 
y. Donegal (Marquis) (1870), 39 li. J. (CH.) 694), but this has been altered by the 
Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Viet. c. 41), s. 16. 

(c) Calcraftv. Quest, [1898] 1 Q. B. 759, 761, 0. A. Waiver may be total or 
partial (Lyell v. Kenney (1884), 27 Ch. D. 1, 24, 0. A.). 

(d) Knight v. Waterford (Marquis) (1836), 2 Y. & 0. Ch. Oaa. 22, 41; Herring 
V. Chbsrry (1842), 11 L. J. (ch.) 149; OorsJey v. Mouslei/ (1855), 2 K, & J. 288; 
Amierson ▼ Bank of British Colpimhia (1876), 2 Ch. I). 644, 649, 0. A., yer 
JeSSEx, M.B.; Prokor v. Smiles (1886), 55 L. J. (q. II.) 467, 527, 0. A., per Lord 
Bshxb, M.B., at p. 528. 

(«) Anderson ▼. Bank of British Columbia, supra; Proctor v. Smiles, supra; 
Oremaugh y. Oaskell (1833), 1 My. & K. 98, 102. ^e, as to what constitutes 
wiuver, CMdetone v. Wil^ms ’Deacon db Co., [1899] 1 Ch- 47; Robetts f. 
Oppen&etm (1884), 26 Oh. D. 725, 0. A.: I^eU v. Kennedy, sujira. As to how 
refusal W uient to allow solicitor to disclose professional commuuicatiotts is to 
he treated, see Weutworth y. Uoyd (1864), to H. L. Gas. 589. 

Buttivant ▼. A.-O. for Victoria, £1001] A. 0. 196, per Lord lotmxjnr, at 
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ftction trhich is ultimatel^sr not proceeded with, doesthe privilege cease. 

It can b€( claimed in a Bubeeqnont action(< 7 ), for the general prino^le 
is that a document once privileged is always privileged (fe). The 
mere feet that documents used in a previous litigation are preserved 
and not destroyed does not amount to a waiver of the privilege (i). 

' 132. '\¥^at is stated at joint consultations between parties 
having a common interest in view of litigation, their legal advisers 
being present, is privileged from being divulged in evidence at the 
subsequent trial of the action (&). 

133. When the litigation is conducted by the litigant in person 
it appears to be very doubtful whether there is any privilege for 
documents coming into existence as materials for or relating to the 
evidence of intended witnesses or otherwise for the purpose of the 
action (i). 

(2) Crimination. 

134. The fact that a document contains matter which would or 
might tend to incrirainato the party giving discovery does not 
entitle him to refuse to include the document in the affidavit of 
documents (m)- The proper course is to disclose the document in 
the affidavit and thovoin raise the ground of objection to produce 
it (//). yuhjoct to certain statutory ex(:e])tioiis (a) a party cannot be 

(7) Waif horn V. HlaiitUin (ISG.'l', 2 iX: M. 1 ; Flaijhes v. Gumons (1S4.'5), 6 

I5('ii.v. i>52 y/o.^7»i(‘s V. /Jodi,;r II (IS-M), 1 ]’b. 470; l\,ircc v. F'ostcr (1885), 15 

U. I.>. 114, 0. A., followitij; Ihdiock v, Cemj (1878), 3 Q. B. D. 356; Qohis/om 
V. Williams Deacon rf Co., risf>9] 1 Ch. 47. 

(A) Calcra/t v. OiiesI, [1868] I Q. B. 750, 0. A., per LlUDi.ET, M.B., at p. 761; 
(foli/ftone V. Williams iJcacon <£■ Co., supra, at p. 52 ; JUUlock v. Cornj (1878), 3 
Ct. B. D. 356. 

(i) C'uJrrnftv. Qurst, supra. 

(/c) Rorlm/oucanid v. Bonttead (1806), 66 L. J. (cil.) 794, per KeKEWICU, J., 
ftl p. 706. 

(/) In Kyshe v. //olt, Childs and J'l'othcrUm, [188S] \V. N. 128, which onuo before 
a divifioiifil court consisting of Oavi! and A. L. Smitu, J.)., the jiuhres differed. 
C'AVfi, J., considorod that thcio was no privilogo, relying on Wheeler v, Lt 
jVarchant (1881), 17 Ch. D, 675, 0. A-, jier Jessel, at p. 681; Smith, J"., 
considorod that the privilogo might obtain, rolying on the judguiout of Melush, 
L.J., in Anderson v. Bank of ISriiish Columhin (l87f>), 2 Ch. D. 644, 0. A. But see 
per COITON, L.J., in Young v. Holloway (1887), 12 R D. 167. 

(m) Allhnsen v. Lahoudore (1878), 3 Q. B. D. 654; Fisher v. Owen (1878), 
8 Ch. D. 645,C. A. ; Spokes v. Orosvenor Hotel Co., [1897] 2 Q. B. 124,132, C. A. ; 
yational Assoi'iation of Ojierative. Vlasterrrs v. Smithie^', [1006] A, C. 434, 437; 
J’axlon V. Dovqlas (1812^, It) Tee. 22.3 ; Exparte Et/ows (1806), II Ves. 521, 523; 
Clorkl'ie v. Jloare (1807), 14 Vc.s. 60. 05; Let v. Read (1842), 5 Bcav. 381; 
l.ichjie/d {Earl) v. Bond (18'13), 12 Ij. J. (cH.) 329 ; Glyny. Honston (1836), 6 
L. J. (on.) 129 ; compare Dummer v .! ’lin penhain Corporation (1807), 14 Ves. 245; 
'J'wo Stciltcs (King) v. yni/coj! (1851), 1 Sim. (H. a.) 301, 329; French v. Macale 
(1642), 4 1. 13i], 11. 668 ; Jones v. Green (1829), 3 Y. & J. 298 ; Harv&/v. Lovekin 
(1884), 10 P. I), 122, 0. A.; and sco JldL v. Cqmphd’ (1875), L. E, 10 C. P. 222. 

(a) Some statutes provide that the liability to criminal prosecution shall not 
constitute an objection to girii'g^ di,«covery in civil proceedings, but that the 
disi'iovery so obtained is not to ho n ^,t’d in any such criminal proceeding against 
the party.jMving it—r.g., News^pers. i^rintors, and Beading Booms Bepem Act, 
18(i9 (.32 « 83 Viet. c. 24) (publication of libels in new6x>aperd); and see 
Mamsden v. Ikearky (1873), 33 L. T. 322; Lefroy t. Burnside (1879), 41 L. T. 
199; Cart&r ▼. Luds Dally Co., [1876] W. N. 11 Wilton v. BrimeU, 
riS75] W. N. 289. Other st-atules depriving a party of this ground of oojec- 
tion ore the Qaming 4ot, 1710 (9 Ann. o. 1^, and the l^aiceny Act, 1861 & 

25 Viot. c. 96), 
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will expose Him to the risk of any kind of legU ponishmenti whet):^ 
by way of criminal prosecution (c), the payment of penalties, oB P»«wra>B 
forfeiture (d) in this (» a foreign country (e), and the rule applies 
even if a negative answer will not imperil him (/). A party is not ^ ”**^* % 
necessarily obliged to state his belief that the production would Whaapro* 
criminate him. It is sufficient to swear that it may irend to do 
BO (y). But discovery must be given if by reason of pardon Qi\ 
lapse of time (t), or waiver (A:), all danger of punishment has passed. 

Farther, where there is an admission that the penalties have beei| 
incurred, discovery as to the matters referred to in the admission 
cannot be resisted (/)- Danger of exposure to a civil suit is no 
ground for resisting discoveiy {in). The right of refusing discovery 
does not extend to cases where the forfeiture is of socuritLes coming 


(6) Thorpe v. MarmUey (1820), 6 Madd. 218, 229, and cases colleotod there, 
p. 231 (n.); Matxailum v. Tnrton (1828), 2 Y. & J. 183; Lee v. /iead (1842), 5 
Beav. 381 ; Alahunttr v- Ifarnest (1894), 70 Ij. T, 375 ; HiU v. Campbm (1875)# 

L. £. 10 O. F. 222, per BsE'iT, J., at p. 238; lie Reynolds (1882), 20 Ch. 1). 

294, C. A.; and see p. 92, pu$t. , 

(c) The privilege has been held to apply where the possible charge was ons 
of thtit {C<irlwrighi v. Green (1803), 8 Yes, 405); incest,((7i«ridye y, ffoare 
(1K07), 14 Vos. 69,65); subornation of perjury {Haher v. rritcfiard (1742), 2 Atk. 

387 ; Sdby v. Crew (1794), 2 Anst. 604) ; assault and false iraprisoument {Glyn 
V. Houston (1836), 1 Keen, 320, 337); forgery {IJo>/d v. Paasingham (1809), 16 
Yes. 68); embosaJomont (iVatera v. 8kafteahury {Earl) (1865), 14 W. K. 269); 
fraud (Maociiilum v. Turimi,. supra; Jte Mesnican and South American Co. (1869), 
27T)eav. 474), but nut in every ('.1130 (seo Chadwick v. C'A«d«nde(lS52), IG Jtir. 1060; 
Slicki'iftii'^. JWrifA/e (1804), 9 Yos. 616, 619 ; Dixon v. Oimiua (1787), 1 Cox, Eq, 

C:i8. 414); conspiracy {Lte v. llend,, supra; lie Jlei/nolda, supra), but not in ovary 
oaBo(Bfea Uumwer y. Uhippeiiham Corporation {1807), 14 Vos. 245). It has been hold 
not to apply wlioro the possible char;:;** was one of jwri ury oomuiitted in the cause 
{Sice V. Gordcni (1843), 13 L. J. (o0.) 104 ; see also Chadwiclcy. Chadwick, supra). 

(d) L'rownsword v. Edwards (1761), 2 Vos. Son. 243; Olyn y. Houston, supra; 
Chetvnjnd v. I.indon (1752), 2 Yes. Sen. 450 ; Smith v. Bead J737), 1 Atk. 626 ; 
Scott V. Miller {No. 2) (1859), John. 328, 332. In IVebb y. East (1880)^ 6 Ex. D. 

108, C. A., some doubt was expressed on this point, wheEe I’le light to proteo* 
tion of a letter containing an alleged libel, wiiich it was sought to protect os a 
privileged communication, was coiisidorod; but it is door that there is no distino. 
tion in this respect betwoon production and answers to iutorrogatories, as to 
which see Spokes v. Oroai rtior Hotel Co , [1807] 2 Q. B. 124, and p. 06, post. AjS 
to forfeiture, see also p. 41, ante. 

(e) Unii&l States of America v. McRae (1867), 8 OK. App, 79- , 

(/) East India Co. v. Campbell (1749), 1 Ves. Son. 246; MitcheU v. Koedm 

(1849). a.Boav. 380. 

(0 Lamb V. Munster (1882), 10 Q. B. D. 110. See also Webb y. East, eujnra, 
and Harrison y. Southcoie (1751), 1 Atk. 628, 539. 

(A) R. V. Boyes (1861), 1 B. & S. 311, 328 ; Uxbridge {Lord) v. Staveland 
(1747), 1 Ves. Sen. 66 ; Parkhurst v. Lawten (1816), 1 Mer. 391, 400. In Stewart 
y. Smith (1867), L. B. 2 0. P. 293, an actioh for malicious prosecution for larceny 
of books, adter the phuntiif had been, tried and acquitted, the defendant was 
allowed to intoiTo^te hixa^as tr/whether some of the books .wero not in his 
possession, and when, where, and from whom be bought them, and the price he 
paid for them. 

(t) A.^O. V. Ounard Steamship Co. (188^, 4 T. L. Ik 177; Williams r. 
Farrmgton (1789). 2 Oox, Eq. Uas.' 20^ i TrinHy House Corporation y. Bu/rge 
(1826), 2Sim.411; Dovis v. il4»d(1832),4Sim. 443. 

MitiEord on Pleadings, 195, 307; ,BjKre on Disoovfvy, Isted., lj$7; JShsi 
Itsiiet Co. y. AUeyhs (1720), 1 Coni. 347, i . ” . 

V. OAaXdi^oy (1834), 6 Sim. See also FtslEer v, fSnfce 11048]* 

(») Witeeseea Act, 1806 (46 (feo. 3, A 37), * .v 
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within the Gaming Aqt, 1710 (n), given for moneys lent at play, 
nor, where deeds are sought to be impeached under the Fraudulent 
Conveyances Acts, 1571 and 1585 (o), can the penalty and forfeiture 
clauses of these statutes be used by parties to the deeds as exempting 
them from giving discovery, even though among the documents to 
be disclosed are the deeds sought to be impeached (p). Again, 
whore de^s exist in which, in the event of the court deciding one 
way, the plaintiff would have no interest, but if decided another he 
would, the defendant cannot refuse discovery on the ground that 
it luay have the effect of making an estate go away from him(g). 

Nor does a mere danger of disgrace or opprobrium enable a party 
to escape from the obligation of giving discovery (r), though where 
discovery is calculated to discredit the party it may, if irrelevant, 
be resisted as being scandalous (s). 

135. The protection only extends to the party, and his or her 
wife or husband in the case of a criminal charge or penal 
I)i()ceedings (t), and not to any other person (?/); thus, an agent 
cannot resist discovery on the ground that it will criminate his 
principal, except in so far as it would also affect him personally (v). 

136. Letters written in answer to inquiries about the character of 

a servant are not ])rivilegod from production where their production 
is material to Uie question at issue in the particular case, unless 
possibly tjie party from whom discovery is sought in his affidavit 
ill answer swears that their production would tend to criminate 
him (w). * 

(3) Public Policy, 

137. Documents need not be produced for inspection where an 
objection is taken in the affidavit of documents by the head of a 
public department or other like State official, or by any responsible 
officer acting under the instrutions of or with the consent of 
such head of the department, that the disclosure of the informa* 
tion is contrary to public policy or detrimental to the public 
interest or service (a;). Official correspondence is not privileged 

(/;) !> Ann. c. Hi, m. 1; Sionmn v. Kelly (1839), 3 Y. & C. (ex.) 373 ; Sidebottom 
V. Ailldn.t (18.57), 6 W. R. 7-13. 

{(>) 13 Eliz. c. 5 ; 27 Eliz. c. 4. 

(jj) Bunn V. Bunn (1864), 4 De G. J. & Sm. 316, C. A.; WicA v. Parker 
(18o6), 22 Beav. 69. 

io) llambrook v. S^nith (18.52), 17 Pirn. 209. 

(»■) See Chtiwi/nd v. Ltndon (1762), 2 Vea. Sen. 460; Parkhurst v. Louden 

S , 1 Mor. 391, 400; irtWiaina v. Trye (1854), 18 Beav. 366; Benym v. 
^ohi (1850), 3 Afac. & G. 94. 

(s) 7?hl8 point generally arises in connection with interrogatories (see p. 97, posQ. 
((!) Vnrtwriybiv. Qreen (1803), 8 Yes. 406. 

(u) Two Suilica (Kiny) v. ff'ulcox (18.51), 1 Sim. (€’. a.) 301,329 ; ParkAunt V. 
lowteu, supra; Oihbons v. Waterloo liiiJge Co7(1818), 6 Price, 491, 493. 

S v) McFadzen v. Liverpool Corporation (1868), L. E. 3 Exch. 279. 
u>) Webb V. East (1880). 6 Ex. D. 108, 0. A. 

r\ Jieatson v. Skme (I860), 5 H. & N. 838 ; Mennessy ▼. Wright (1886), 
21 Q. B. D. 509; see tne judgments at pp. 612, 613, 617, 619 et seq., and 
the cases cited there (in this case Beatson v. Bkene, supra, was diannaand 
and Kain r. Farrtr (1877), 37 L. T. 469, questioned); Hughes v. Vargas (1893), 
9 T. 1j. R. 551, 0. A., following Beufeon v. Skene, supra; Chatterton v. Secretary 
of State Ar India in Council, n895] 2 Q. B. 189, 195; Wright <fe Co. v. 

(1890), 62 L. T. 558 ; Af Joseph Hargreaves, Ltch, [19001 1 Ch. 347, 0. A.; Ford T. 
Blest (1890), 6 T. L. R. 296; Williams y. Star Netospaptr Co. (1908), 24 
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per ee (p ); there xnaet be a definite staiemeot to the above eifeot bj 
the required person (z), and the communication must have been 
made in pursuance of a public duty (a), but if the objection is taken 
by the proper person the court will not go behind it (6), 


• Baot. s. 

Wm 

Prodnotiim 

OiUlM 

BMlited. 


(i) Documenta not in the Sole Poaaession of the Party. 


/ 


138. The rules as to disclosure of the existence of documents Meaning of 
and the production of documents for inspection are quite different “«ole posao*. 
with regard to documeuts alleged not to be in the solo possession of 
the party giving the discovery (c). For the purpose of production 
for inspection possession includes possession by an agent of the 
party giving the inspection (d), as it does in the case of disclosure, but 
it is limited to sole legal possession (<?) or sole property in the docu¬ 
ments (/), as opposed to corporeal possession, and does not extend to 
a joint possession with another person not a party to the action (p). 


T. L. R. 297, approving LnHer v. Gonldm, unreportecl (1894), 0. A.; ootapare 
Marks V. Beu fus (1890), 6 T. L. U. 300, 406, C. A.; U.M.S. Bdltrf>f>h<m (1874), 
44 L. J. (adm.) 6; Coorg [liajah) V. Hast India Co. (1856), 8 De G. M. & G, 182; 
Wudecr v. Eati India Co. (1850), 8 Do G. M. & G. 182, 191, 0. A. Th« court 
ha« refused to order production of a letter written to a senior military officer by 
Ilia subordinate {^Ford v. lUcat, eupra), and of dociiraenta deposited with a sur¬ 
veyor of inroino tax which the hoard of Inland Revenue objected to produce 
(/iV Jogejih fJargrcah'cay Ltd., [1900] 1 Uh. 347, 0. A. ; Fitzgibhun\. Oreen (1875), 
91. R. 0. L. 294 ; Moodalay v. Morton (1785). 1 Bro. C. 0. 469). Alt these cases 
relate to the production of duemnente, but it is submitted that the p^nciple 
iiivolved^pplies also to interrogatories, and that in a proper case an objeotiou 
to answer an interrogatory on similar grounds contained in the affidavit in 
answer and made by the head of the department or other like State official would 
1)0 good. See the judgment of Jj'ielI), J., in llenneaay v. Wright (1888), 21 
(1. B. D. 609, at p. 512, and the judgment of Dallas, O.J., in Home v. 
Bcntinck (1820), 2 Brod. & Bing. 130, Ex, Oh., cited in Chalterton v. Secretary 
of State for India in Council, [1895] 2 Q, B. 189, at pp. 193-4. 

(//) Smith V. East India Co. (1841), 1 Ph. 50, 54. 

(z) U.M.S. Bellerophon, supra; Bmtaon v. Skene (1860), 5 II, & N. 838. 

(a) Beakev. Bilfold (1832), 1 Mood. & B. 198. But the h oorts of a private 
doctor to the governor are not p)'iviJogod(//et(/Av. Gladatane{l90'.)),26T.Ij. R. 139). 

(b) Ilughea v. Vargas (1893), 9 T. L. R. 661, (1. A., following Beataon v. 
S/tene, supra; see also WiiHama r. Star Newapaftc-r Go., aupra, approving Latter 
V. Qoolden, aupra, and per A, L. Smith, Jj.J., in Chalterton v. Secretary of State 
far India in Council, aupra, and cases there cited. Byen though the objecting 
department is a party to the action {Admiralty Commiaeionera v. Aberdeen 
Trawling Co., [1909] S. C. 335, Ot. of Seas.). 

(c) Swanaton v. lAahman (1881), 45 D. T. 360, C. A., per JxsBSL, M.R., at 
p. 361, and see p- 58, ante, as to disclosure of documents. 

(d) Murray v. Walter (1839), Or. & Ph. 114, 125; Swanaton v. Liahman, aupra-; 
Mertena v. Haigh (1863), 3 De G. J. & Sm. 528, C. A.; Bereafotd {Lady) v. 
Driver (1852), 16 Beav. 134; Dligh v. Beraon (1819), 7 Price, 205; see also 
Two Siciliea (Hing) v. Willeox (1851), 1 Sim. (n. s.) 301, where parties, if agents 
at sdl, were held to be ageqte for puny seeking dismvery. 

(e) V. Langloie (1849), A Mac. & G. 627 , 636; Kearaley v. PhUipa 
10 Q. B. B. 36, 40; ibid. 465, 0. A., at p. 467. A defendant who has 

the commencement of the action pawned letters toMther with other goods 
endosed in a portmanteau wiU not be oraeted to produce tnem {Liddell v. Norton 
(1863), 2 Eq. Rep. 668). 

{/) Murray v. Walter, aupra; Kearaley v. PhUipa, aupra; Chtwan v. Briyga 
(1895), 39 Sol. Jo. 830, 0. A.; London and Torkahire Bank v. Coepar (1885), 16 
a B. B. 473, 0. A. 

(f) Kearaley v. PhUipa, aupra; Murray v, Walter, aupra; Taylor v. Bundell 
(bs4l). Or. & Ph. 104; Beid jr. Langloia, aupra; (rowan v. Brigye, aupra; 
Kettiewdl T. Baratow (1^72), 7 Oh. App. 686, 693. Where the pos s es si on is that 
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(6) BoowmmU in Pntmtim qf Agent. 

^9. A party not be compelled to prodnoe dootunents j(yf 
which he is not the owner, but of which he holds possession merely 
as an agont on behalf of a person who is not a party to the action 
or proceeding (h). 

This pmtec-tion covers the case where the documents are in the 
possessioir of, but are also the property of, the solicitor to the party 
against whom inspection is sought (i). But where the documents 
are in the hands of a former solicitor who claims a lien on them the 
order for production will be made, reserving liberty to apply in case 
the documents really cannot be obtained (fc). The fact that a third 
party, not before the court, has an interest in a document in the 
possession of a party is no objection if be has no property in the 
document 0), nor is it material that the party has given an 


of a partner {Beid v. LangUyie (1849), 1 Mac. & G. 627, 636 ; Hadley v. MoDougatt 
(1872), 7 Ch. App. 312 ; Lazarus v. Muzley (1859), 6 Jiir. (n. 8.) 1119 ; Stuart v. 
Hide (i841), 11 Sim. 442, alCrmed (1842), 12 L. J. (ch.) 140; see also Madrintoah 
V. Hooker (1837), 6 L. J. (ch.) 233 (possoseioii oi rejireaentativea of deceased 
partner)), or co-executor^il/orrr//- v. WooUen (1830), 13 Beav. 105), or a defendant 
whose co-defendant lias died (Bobertson v, Sheioell (1851), 15 Beav. 277), or is not 
a party to the application {Reynolds v. Oodlee (1858), 4 £. & J. 88 ; llnrbidgey. 
Bohinstm (1850). 2 Mac. & G. 244^, or a solicitor or agont for the party and another 
not a jiarty {Murray y. fJ'alter (l839), Or. & Ph. 11-1; Beid v. Latiglois, eupra; 
Morrell v. Woollen, supra; Hd/mmds v. Foley {Lord) (1862h 30 Beav. 282 ; Lopez 
V. Deacon (.1843), 6 Beav. 254; Cridland y. De Mauley {Lord) (1849), 13 Jur. 
442), produotiou maybe refueiMl. Bee, however, Walburne v. Ingilby (1833), 3 
L. J. (ok.) 21 (poKseBsion by agent for jiarties and non-parties jointly, i»oduction 
enl'oicfid against consent of non-i)artiea), and Hutchinson v. Glover (1875), 33 
1j. T. 605, aflirraed (1876), ibid., 834, 0. A.; but as to Walburne v. Ingilby, 
sui/ra, BOO Murray v. Walter, su%>ra, and as to Hutchins/m v. Glover, supra, see 
Hearalqi v. Philips (1883), 10 Q,. B. D. 36, 465, 0. A. The ailidavit claiming 
©xemjttion from productKJSi must Htate the nature of tlie joint possession {Boviil 
V. Cowan (1870), o Ch. App. 495), hut it need not show that the party has 
endouvourcd to get the consent of the joint possessor to the production 
{Kt'orsley v. Vhilijis, supra, at p. 40). 

{}>) Few V. Guppy (1836), 13 Beav. 467. This applies where he holds it as trustee 
{ibid.); solicitor {ibid.); mortgagee, as regai-ds the mortgagor’s title deeds, 
hut see Gough v Offley (1852), 5 Do G. & Sm. 653; Lambert v. Rogers (1817), 2 
Mur. 489 ; committee of a lunatic whose title deeds are iu the custody of the 
coiu't ( Vivian V. Little (1883), 11 O. B. D. 370; seo ahso Be U, W. Stracfian 
[1895] 1 Ch. 489, 0. A); Be Smyth G880), 15 Oh. D. 280, C. A.; an official, 
as regards official documents held by him in his official capacity and of which 

i iToduction is objected to by his responsible superiors {Wright <fe Co. y. 

1890), 62 Ij. T. 568); and seo further, p. 84, ante). So also whore two of the 
directors of a company were defendants to an action in which the company itself 
was not joined, the court refused to order production of the conmany’s papers 
•without the company’s consent {Williams y. Ingram (1900), 16 T, L. B, 434, 
affirmed,'iitd., 451, (5. A.). It may bo otherwise -where the company is a co> 
defendant {Clinch y. Financial Corporation (1866.), L. fi. 2 ISq. 271). In LonHm 
and Yorkshire Bank v. Cooper (1885), 15 Q. B. D. 473, C. .A, it was held that 
a voluntary liquidator of a c<»n}pany dissolved before file appUcaiioh for discovery 
was made held the documents absolutely and therefore must produce th^m* 
Where an executor has mixed up the accounts of the estate he is administering 
with his own accounts he cannot thereby protfct himself from prod,acing his 
books in which any pai-t of accounts relating to the estate may be inserted 
(Freeman v„ JToiWis (1817), 3 Mer. 24,43, and see Vyae y. Foster, L. R. 13 Eq* 

(t) 0'8h» V. W ohZ, [18911 P- 286, C. A.; (Jolyer y. Colyer (1861), 9 W,, 

(fc) Lewis y. Poircii, [1897] 1 Ch. 678; Vale v. Oppert (IS'fSl 19 Oh^Ajrov^di 
As to solicitor’s lien, see Bg Hapfkee, Ac/xrmgtn y. Lockhart* (11898] 2 (jOi, 1, and 
title SouciroM. , , , . 

(|)( ftkkardsoa v. HdeUngs (1844), 13 L. ,J.' (oh.) 4^ ; ff'diburn y, 
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ondertaking to a person not a party that the will not part with 


(6) Docvmenta rdating aol^ (o the Case qf tM Poetih 

140. A farther objection frequently met with is that the 
documents sought to be inspected relate solely to the qikse of the 
party giving the discovery (n). In any action where the deponent 
can swear Uiat a document relates only to his own case (o), does 
not relate to nor tend to prove or support his opponent’s case (p), 
and does not, to the best of his knowledge, information, and belief, 
contain anything impeaching his own case (g), and that he objects 
on these grounds to produce the document, eubjoct to the exceptions 
already mentioned (r), he will not be compelled to produce it («). 
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(1833), 1 My. & K. 61; KeUtewdl v. Barttow (1872), 7 Ch. App. 686, 698; 
Mopkinstm v. Burghley (Lord) (1867), 2 Ch. App. 447 (private letters from a non* 
party who objected to their production) ; see also Plant v. Kendrick (1875), L, E. 
10 0. P. 692; Webh v. East (1880), 6 Ex. D. 108, 0. A.; Oough v. 6 

De O. & Sni. 653 ^production by trustees of title deeds of mortgage socoritieB, 
the mortgagors objecting). See, however, TFaru^tefc vi Queen’t Cwleye, Oxford 
(1867), L. E. 4 Eq. 254 (cited p. 78, ante), as to production of a compromise of 
a prior dispute entered into between a party and a non-party to the action in 
which the production is sought. So far as this case was decided on the ground 
that because the third party not before the court had an interest other than a 
proprietary one in the documents they were protected, it is no longer an authority. 

(w.) I'mkethman v- White (1854), 2 W. E. 389. * 

(n) As^to interrogatories, see p. 93, post, 

(o) The affidavit should still use the wonl “ case,” and not “ title,” though 
the action relates to land the title to which is in question (A.-O. v. Newcastle 
(Jorpon-ation, [1899] 2 Q. B. 478, 486, C. A., per A. L. Smith anb Vauquah 
VV^ fiirAMS, L.JJ. 

(p) C(/mhe V. London Corporation (1842), 1 Y. & 0. Ch. Cas. 631, affirmed 
(1845), lOJur. 67; IF*?so» v./’’orsfer (1831), You. 280; Sutherland r. Suthej’faiid 

1853), 17 Beav. 209 ; Collins v. Gresley (1828), 2 Y. & J. 490; Ingilhy v. Sha/ta 
1863), 33 Boav. 31 ; Minet v. Morgan (1873), 8 Ch. App. 861 'Taylor v. Batten 
.1878), 4 Q. B. D. 85, C. A.; Bewicke v. Graham (1881), 7 (J. B. 1). 400, C. A.; 
Bulman and Dixon v. Young, Ehlers d? Co. (1883), 49 T. 736, 0. A; 
lUherts V. Oppenheim (1884), 26 Ch. D. 724, C. A.; liudden v. WiUdnson, [1893] 
2 Q. B. 432, C. A. (showing that Maclean Bros, and Bigg, Ltd. v. ./"onra <6 Co. 
(1892), 66 L. T. 653, is wrong on this point) ; Frankenstein v. Oarin's ih/de 
Cleaning and Insurance Co., [1897] 2 Q. B. 62, 0. A.; Milhankv. Milhank, [1900] 
1 Ch. 376, C. A, at pp. 378, 384; Owm v. Wynn (1878), 9 Oh. D. 20, 0. A. 
See also Knight v. Waterford (Marqiivt) (1835), 2 Y. & 0. Oh. Cas. 22, 28, 35. 

(q) Tlis laftt clause is not essential in actions for recovery of land so far as 
the defendant is concerned (J/orria v. Edwards (1890), 15 App. Cas. 309, 314; 
f'Jmmerson y. Ind, Coope & Uo. (1886), 33 Ch. D. 323, 329, 0. A.; (1887) 12 App. 
Cas. 300), and probably not in any other case (see Jtudden v. Witldnson, svjtra; 
A.^0. y. Newcastle Corporation, sujra ; Johnson v. Whitalcer (1904), 90 L. T. 535), 
but it is always safer to insert it if possible (iUd., per Kekswiou, J., at p. 537). 
In Farrer ▼. Hutchinson (1839), 3 Y. ft 0. (*x.) 692, a trustee was ordered, 
under the circumstances, to produce the title deeds of an estate charged in the 
bill to bare been purchased with'trust moiieys, though the answer alleged that it 
was Buiohased with his own money and that the de^ oonstitated his own title. 

(t) ^ p. 62. ante. 

(s) As regards documents the rule is stated by Khiobt Bruce, Y.-O , 
in. Oormhe t. London Corporation^ eupra, approved by the Court of 
Appeal , in A.-G, y. Emerson^ Q. B. 191, C. A., at .KP*. I®’- 

198, 20^205, as follows; “To protabl a defendant from the prodadtionor 
discxrreiiy of a dooument r^^g to subject of dispute it is uot 'it^cient 
that it .should be evidence ^ his title.; ior contain evidence that he intends 
and is enIdUed to use in aupty^of his case. It may he also of a qbsduiw nature 
with regard to the piaIntiHS case either in a directly affirmatite'taanabr oT 
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, (7) Opprtirion. 

141. In addition to the grounds upon which discovery may be 
resisted, an order for production for inspection may sometimes be 
refused on the ground that it is unduly oppressive to the party giving 
discovery. What is unduly oppressive must depend upon the 
particulai^ircumstances of each case. Begard must be had both 
to the value of the discovery to the person asking for it and the 
burden imposed upon the party giving it (a). 

Sbct. 4 .—'rke Impection. 

142. The party upon whom the notice to produce the 
documents for inspection has been served must within two days 

by exhibiting matter at variance with the defence or tending to impeach it. 
... If it he with dietinctivenesa and poaitivenesa stated in an answer that a 
document forms or supports the defendant’s title and is intended to be or may 
be used by him in evidence accordingly, and does not contain anything impeach* 
ing his defence or fonning or supporting the plaintiff's title or the plaintiff’s 
case, that document is, I conceive, jirotected from production unless the court 
sees upon the answer itself that the defendant erroneously misrepresents or 
misconceives its nature. . . . But where it is consistent with tho answer that 
the dociunent may form tho plaintiff’s title or part of it, may contain matter 
supporting the plaintiff’s title or the plaintiff's case or may contain matter 
impeaching the defence, then, I anprehend, the document is not protected; 
nor, I apprehend, is it protected if tne character ascribed to it by the defendant 
is not answered by him with a reasonable and sufticiont degree of positive- 
noBs apd distinctness.*’ See further as to conclusiveuess of the affidavit, p. 61, 
wite. « 

(a) In Uall y. London and North We$tem Rail. Co. (1877), 35 L. T. 848, dis¬ 
covery by a railway company of books in the possession of themselves and their 
agents extending over a series of years was ordered to show recoij>t of goods, 
specifically described, delivered to them for carriage. In Macintosh v. Great 
Western Rail. Co, (1852), 22 L. J. (OH.) 72,182, 0. A. (action by contractor against 
the company), where discovery was sought of certain written commuiiicationa, 
account books, documents and papers relating to the contract in question in 
possession of plaintiff, who pleaded ns ground in answer great expense and 
inconienience owing to the enormous bulk of the dociinunts and consequent 
difFtcultv of deciding which came within tho discovery sought, it was decided 
that an affidavit must bo made of all the documents etc. in his possession. In 
A.-G. V. North Metropolitan Tramvmys Co., [1892] 3 Ch. 70, the Attorney-General, 
who was acting upon the relation of compaiiioH rival in trade to the defendants, 
asked for ageneralinspoction of all the defendants’ books relating to the matters 
in question, including all their books relating to the traffic they had carried on 
and the stock they had manufactured and sold. Nuhth, J., refused this, but 
allowed interrogatories as to tho capital and moneys which had been applied for 
the purpose of carrying on the business. The Icfendant company Slivered 
answers to interrogatories accordingly, but the plaintiffs being dissatisfied, 
again applied for inspection of the ilofendants' books. This was refused by 
Nokth, J., whose refusal was upheld by the 0. A. (S. C. (1895), 72 L. T. 340, 
C. A.). Ob the ground that undue oppression would be inflicted upon the defendants. 
Ill Retre v. Sutherland (188<)> 3 'T. Ij. R. 275, C. A., in an action against a 
stockbroker by a client, an application by the cllsut for inspection of the broker’s 
liooks extending over a period of fifteen years was refused on the ground that 
it would be useless, unnecessary, and oppressive. In Carver t. Pinto Leite 
(1871), 41 L. J. (oh.) 92,0. A., an action to restrain infringement of trade mavVe, 
the defendants were held not.bound to disclose the names of their customers 
ami prices at which tho artides had been sold, as it might be prejudicial to thma 
in tbeii trade and was not likely to assist the plaintiffs in making out their case 
at the bearing. See also HsimA ▼. Garrett (1876), 44 L. J. (oh.) 305, 0. A. (a 
similar case to Cbrverv. Ptnio supra); Maeinioeik t. Qreat Western Bail. Co., 
supra; ManseU v, Ferneti (No. 2) (1861), 4 L. T, 437. See. further, p. 70, untsi 
and p. 97, post. 
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from its receipt in the case of doonmenta mei^oned in the affidavit of • ^hnsr. 4. 
doctunents (where there has been one), and within four days in the The 
case of documents mentioned in other affidavits or the pleadings (&), Ini psct teiE 
deliver to the party giving the notice a notice stating the time 
(within three days from its delivery), and the place, for inspection 
of such of the documents as he does not object to pr^uce, and 
stating also which, if any, of the documents he does ^object to 
produce and on what grounds (c). 

Where production is procured by means of an order (d) as opposed 
to a notice the time should be fixed by the order. 

143. The place for the inspection of the documents i^prirnd facie Place of 
the office of the solicitor of the party producing them (c), or, in the 
case of books of account or other books in constant use for the pur¬ 
pose of any trade or busine8B(/), their usual place of cmstody. There 
is power, however, to allow inspection to be had elsewhere {g), or to 
order the documents to be depo-dtod in court and inspected there, 
as was the old practice in the Court of Chancery Qi). There is also 
power to order them to be photographed in the presence of an officer 
of the court (i). The matter is one for the di8(A-otion of the master 
and judge, and the latter’s decision will not ho interfered with by 
the Court of Appeal except in a very strong case {k). 

Where production of tho documents for inspection is brought 
about by means of a notice to produce (0. and in answer to 
the notice inspection is ofTered elsewhere than at the office of the 
party’s solicitor, tho party seeking the inspection can apply ft) the 
master (m), who has power to order inspection in such place ns he 
thinks fit (m). Where inspection is procured by an order as distinct 
from a notice the place for production should be inserted in the 

(ft) Re Fenner and Lord, [1897] 1 Q. B. 667,0. A.; and see Weideman v. Waljioh 
(1890), 24 Q. B. D. 637. per Vauguas Wilmams, J., at p. 642, whore the 
opinion is stated that R. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 17, extonds to ducumoute not 
mentioned in the affidavit of documents or any other iiffidavit, or in the 
pleadings ; Bed guare. It is suhrnittod that r. 17 must -o road with r. 16 
and, like that rule, is confined to tho documents referred to in the adldavits or 
pleadings. It. 15 is clearly so coufinod, and r. 17 only comes into operation 
after a notice under r. 15 has lic-'ii gtvon. 

(c) E. S. C., Ord. 31, rr. 15, 17. As to tlie grounds for refusal, see 

p. 72, ante. For forms, see E. 8. C., Appendix B, Forms 10, 10a. , 

(d) See pp. 67, 69, ante. 

(e) E S. C., Ord. 31, r. 17. 

(/) Ihid. 

\g) E. S. O., Ord. 31, r. 18 (1); UoyeCe Rank v. I.uch, [1901] W. N. 130. In 
Whyte V. Ahrens (1884), 50 L. T. 344. 0. A., inspection in Japan was ordered; and 
in Btuirot v. Bustros (1882), 30 W. E. 374, C. A., partly in Boyrout and partly in 
Alexandria. 

(ft) Leslie v. Cave, [1886],^. N. 162. 

(t) Lewis V. Londesborough (JSSrZ), [1893] 2 Q. B. 191 ; compare Davey v. 

Pemberton (1862), 11 0. B. (n. 8.) 628. 

(ft) Prestney v. Cdehester Corporation (1883), 24 Ch. D. 376, 0. A.; Bustros v. 

Biutros, supra. But the judge himself has jurisdiction to change tho place for 
inspeotion previouely ordered, the party applying for the change paying the costs 
of the application {^estney t. Colchester Corporation, supra, at pp. 384, 386). 

(Q See p. 68, ante. 

(m) The application is made by notice under the summons for diroctkma, and 
noM not be supported by affidavit, but ^e pleadings, notices, and affidsvite 
already filed must be produced at the bearing. 
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order, and inspection xnoBt be bad tlwe unless the oourt’s order is* 
varied on an application for that pnr^se (o). 

144. Inspection may be by the party himself or by bis solicitor 
or agent (p). The term agent ” does not ordinarily include a pro¬ 
fessional accountant appointed for the purpose (?), but where a 
proper c\se is made out, inspection by an accountant or other 
expert may be allowed (r). As a general rule inspection by a 
witness is not allowed («), but it may be in a special ease (<). 

146. The costs of the solicitor producing and the solicitor 
inspecting the documents are in the discretion of the taxing 
master (a), but no allowance is to be made for any inspection unless 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the taxing master that there were 
good and sufficient reasons for mabing the inspection. Where 
copies are made by the solicitor producing them the party requiring 
such copies must pay for them at the rate of 4d. per folio (6). 

Sbcx. 5. —Right to Copies. 

146. A party entitled to inspect documents is also entitled to take 
copies or have them made for him. This right is incidental to the 
right to in8pect‘(c). iint the right to the copies may sometimes be 
more limited than the right to inspect. The right to inspection 
may, in special cases, extend to the whole of a hook or document to 
find out 'what part of it really concerns the party exorcising the 


To) TMnjd't Bank v. Luck, [1901] W. N. I.*?©. 

(p) A plaintiff who has ^)tiiin 6 d the usual order for production against the 
defendant will not be permitted to take with him another defendant to assist 
him in his inspection {liartla/ v. Bartley (18.^2), 1 Drew. 2U3). 

( 7 ) Bonnardet v. Taylor (1861), 1 John. & II. 383; Ifraper v. Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Bail. (70.(1861), 30 L. J. (on.) 236; Coleman r. West 
liarllejtool Harbour and Bad, Co. (1861), 5 L. T. 2;56. Tsor does it include a 
noii-piofossional relative of the plaintiff though alleged to be the only person 
conversant with the accounts [Summerfield v. Britchard {\%b^), 17 Boav. 9). 

(r) Lindsay v. Gladstone (1869), L. £, 9 Eq. 132; Swansea Vale Bail. Co. 
V. Ifud)i (1866), L. E. 2 Eq. 274. See also Peru Bejmbtic v. W^uelin (1871), 41 
L. J. (on.) 166 (iuimeotion by several persons named W plaintiff); Dadswell 
V. dacrum (1887), 6G JL, J. (oH.) 233, C. A.; Coleman v. West Hartlepool Harbour 
and Bail. Co., sujyra; Groves v. Groves 11863), 23 L. J. (oh.) 199 (forgery 
alleged). In Head v. Willey (1853), 25 Sol. Jo. 943, inspection was ordered by a 
person to be agreed upon or appointed by the master. A solicitor’s clerk 
may represent bis principal {Lindsay v. Gladstone, supra). An application to 
subject a document to chomioal tests was refused in Twentyiinan t. Barnes 
(1848), 2 De G. & Sm. 226. 

(s) Boyd V, Bitrie (1868), 3 Oh, App. 818. 

(() A.-G. V. ETitiJiJood Local Board (1871), 40 L. J. (CH.) 692. 

(a) El S. 0., Ord. 65, r. 27 (17 (a)). This regulation renders Wieksieei' 7 . 
Biggs (1886), 64 L. J. (DH.) 967, Bnywn v. Sewell (1880), 16 Ch. D. 617, 0. A., 
Woodroffe v. Dujiid (1839), 10 Sim. 126, and HfloGObn v. Peake (1864), 12 W.,B. 
XOSIvi ofcisol.©t®* 

(5) E. S. 0., Ord 66 , r. 27 (18h But thu does not affeot a party’s right to 
make the copies himself where the inspection is obtained by means of a notice 
tinder Ord 31, r. 15 lOrmarffd, Grierson <fc Co. V. St. Qeorgds Ironworks, Ltd., 
L1906] 1 Ch, 606, 0. A., par YAuqhajt Wizxzaks, L.J., at pp. 612, 613). . See 
also p. 91, post 

(e) Bids ▼. Holmes (1826), 2 Mol. 372; (ffdeman v. West Harffepodl Harhour 
mmd Bail. Co., supra ; Pratt v, PraU (1882), 51 L. 3, (oH.) 838; MuUerv, Eastern 
smd Midland* Bail. Co. (188^, 88 Ch. 3). 92, 0. A,; Ormerod, Grierson £ Co. 
V George's Ironworks, Ltd., supra; Bevan i. WeU, ^1901) 2 Ch. 69,74, 0. A. 
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right, but in such a (Bise the {uurty fnspeo^^ is only entitled to 8. 

take copies of those parts 'vhich are relevant to the issue (d). Blld^ito 

PrimA facie the party inspecting the docomeiit may make the 
copy himself te). Where, however, inspection of documents not 
mentioned in the party’s afEldavits or pleadings is obtained by msine^. 
means of an order made on an application for production of s^ihc 
documents (/), it would seem from the form of the order pre¬ 
scribed ig) that a party must bespeak the copies and is not entitled 
as of right to make them himself (k), as he is where, as usually 
happens, inspection is obtained by means of a notice (t). 

Shot. 6.— Copiet of Entries instead of Inspection. 

147. Where inspection of any business books is applied for, the Copies of 
master may, if he thinks fit, instead of ordering production of the 

books order a copy of any entries therein to be furnished and verified tni5>ection. 
by the aflddavit of some person who has examined the copy with the 
original entries, and who must also state in the affidavit whether or 
not there are in the original book any and what erasures, inter¬ 
lineations, or alterations {k). This applies parjbicularly to bankers’ 
books (Z). But notwithstanding that such an order has been made 
and the copy supplied, the master cui still in a pVoper case order 
inspection of the book (m). 

Sbct. 7.— Consequences of Failure to Produce for Inspection. 

148. inhere the party upon whom the notice to produce has Conseqoenoei 
been served fails to comply with the notice he is debarred from wimm to 
putting in evidence on his behalf at the trial any document of which ^ 
production is refused, unless he satisfies the court or judge that the 
document relates only to his own title (n), he being a defendant (o) to 

the cause or matter, or that he had some other cause or excuse 
which is deemed sufficient (p). 

(<i) Mutter v. Eastern and Midlands Bail. Co. (1888), 38 Ch. D. 92, 0. A., per 
LlsrDl<ET, L.J., at pp. 106, 106, aud cases cited there; NeUmt v. Anglo-American 
Land Mortgage Ageney Co. , [1897] 1 Oh. 130; Board v. African Consolidated Ijund 
and Trading Co., [1898] 1 Oh. 696 (oases under the Cf>mpaDios Acts). 

(«) Ormerod, Grierson, dt Go. v. St, Oeorge's Ironworks, Ltd,, [1905] 1 Oh. 608, 

0. A.; Pratt V. Pratt (1882), 61 L. J. (o. H.) 838. 

(/) E. S. a, Ord. 31, T. 18 <2). See p. 69, ante. 

(g) E. S. C., July, 1905, r. 11; Form 18, Appendix K, Yearly Supreme Oourt 
Practice. Vul. H., 1933. 

(A) The form was published without any rule to explain or prescribe its use. 

But it only applies where inspection is obtoined under the order referred to, and 
it is not often necessary to resort to that procedure. 

(») E. S. 0., Ord, 31, r. 16. See p. 68, ante. 

(jfc) E. 8. 0., Ord. 31, r. 19a (1). 

(l) As to inspection of books of a company by a shareholder or creditor, see 
tiUe OoKPAKiUs, Yol. y.; 'Sf bo'^s of a corporation, see title Cokpobationh, 

Yol. Yin., p. 323 ; of bankers’ books, see title Bakkxks and BANKma, Yol. I., 
p. 641. Ab to the Bank of England, see Htdop v. 2’Ae Bank of England (1833), 

6Sim.l92. 

fm) B. a a, Ord. SI, t. 19A (1). 

(<i) See p. 87, ante. ^ 

M SHus does not apply to a plaintiff (BmUh v. Harris flSSSh 48 L. Vk 868, 

870 ; aud see Roberts v. Oppmimm (1884), 26 Gh. B. 784, 731, 0. A.). 

(p) E. 8.0., Ord. 31, r. 13. The cases Ibrow very Uttds on the ousstion 
w&i would bs eonstdsred is odfident msm-ixe sxonse. Jn WsMsr V. WhesoaU 
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Sect. 8^— Inspection of Court Rolls. 

149. A lord of a manor who has refused inspection of the court 
rolls to a tenant of the manor may be ordered to allow him limited 
inspection of them. The application of the tenant must be sup¬ 
ported by an affidavit as to the application to the lord of the manor 
for libertj^to inspect and the latter’s refusal to allow it ( 9 ). 


Part V.—Interrogatories. 


Natua 


To what 

inter- 
rogatories 
m»f extend. 


8eot. 1. — 2'he Nature and Extent of Interrogatories. 

150. The right to administer interrogatories consists in the 
power of a party to require his opponent to answer on oath such 
questions, framed by the former, relating to the matters in question 
in the cause or matter between them, as the court or judge may 
allow (r) as being necessary for disposing fairly of the cause or 
matter or for saving costs (.s), regard being had to any offer by the 
party sought to be interrogated to deliver particulars or make 
admissions (a). 

151. The party interrogating is entitled to put questions for 
the purpose of extracting from his opponent information as to 
the facts material to the questions between them wliieh Ije has to 
prove on any issue raised between them (/>), or for the ]>urpose of 


(1880), 15 Oh. D. 1120, where tlie plaintifl had refused to give iTispwetiim of a 
deed referred to in his stjitoniorit of claim until after defence had been dclivort'd, 
Dbnmaw, J., allowed him to jmt it in evidone© on the ground that the ]»laintiil 
was right in refusing production before defence. The decision, but not the 
ground for it, was approve<l in Quilter v. Ileaily (1883), 23 Ch. D. 42, C. A., as 
it was considered clear that the defendant did not realiv want to see the 
docuniriits. In this case the Court of Appeal ordered producl-ion before defence 
of such of the letters referred to in the plaintiff’s statement of claim as wore 
in his ]) 0 .sses 8 ion, but not tho.se which were not in hie possession. In Jlohrrts v. 
Oppeuheim (1884), 26 Ch, D. 724, C. A., it was held that the rule did not deprive 
tho party of his right to protect a document referred to in his pleading from 
production if he could, but only subjected him to the possible penally of not being 
able to put it in evidence. In this case Kay, J. , justly questioned the distinction 
drawn ny tho rule between the plaintiff and defendant. Assuming “ athdavits ” 
includes an affidavit of documonte, it is submitted that these cases show that 
there is a distinction between documents referred to in pleadings and documents 
disclosed in an affidavit of documents, and that what might be a sufficient cause 
or excuse in the latter case would not be so in the former case. See also Lou den 
V. Jilakey (1889), 61 L. T. 251; and compare (/. W. Young <fe Co., Ltd. v. 
Seottieh Union and Nati<mal Jnturanee Co. (1907), 24 T. L. B. 73, C. A., per 
BnaaxKY, L.J., at p. 74. 

fgl R. S. C., Ord. 31, r. 19; eoo, further, titje OoVyhoi-Tis, Vol. VIII., p, 16. 

(r) Tho matter is one within the discretion of tho master or judge (CWd v. 

dap, [1906] W. N. 67, 78, C. A.). 

(s) E. 8. 0., Ord. 31, rr. 1, 2; CocJirane v. Smith (1895), 12 T. L. E. 78. 

(a) B. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. Cochrane v. Smith, iiupra. 

{h) A.-Q. T. Gaahll (1882), 20 Ch. D. 619, C. A,; Wigram, Law of Diecovery, 
pp 23,65; Lever Brothere v. Associated Newspapers, [1907] 2 K. B. 626, C. A. For 
instance, where the action is one for damages cau.sed by negligence the plaintiff 
may ask as to the circumstoneee under whiw the damage occurred, as to reports 
maoe by the defendant’s Mirantaa with reference to it {Jones v. London Road Car 
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^secanng admissions as to such facts in order that* expense and 
delay may be saved (c), or to find out whether particular statements 
of fact contained in the pleadings of the party interrogating as 
to where the onus of proof is upon him are true or untrue (d), 
to ascertain what case he has to meet or what really is in 


or 

issue (e), so as to prevent his being taken by surprise at the kial ( f), 
or to destroy his opponent’s case (g), or to support his o^4 case (i^). 

152. In accordance with the general rules as to discovery, inter¬ 
rogatories may not extend to the evidence wherewith the opposite 
party intends to support his case at the trial, or to the contents of his 
opponent’s brief, or to the names of his witnesses (i) (jinless their 
names are in themselves relevant facts) (j), nor to the facts which 

Co., [1883] W. N. 196; Fro$t ▼. Brook (187fi), 23 W, E. 260), and os to tho 
nature of the injuriee or loss {Frost v. Brook, eujtrn), but not as to who did 
cause the damage if the defendant or his servants did not {Meek v. Wiiheringtnn 
(1892), 67 L. T. 122; and see Eootan v. Dalhy, [1907] 2 K. B. 18, G. A., an 
action for seduction, tho defendant denying paternity of tho child, where an 
interrogatory as to whether the defendant tdleged carnal intovoourse with the 
plaintiff by other persons, and if so, by whom, was disallowed). For further 
illustrations, see pp. 98 et «pg,, post, * 

(c) A.-O. V. (1882), 20 Ch. D. 619, 627, 628, C. A.; Kennedy y. Dodson, 

[1896] 1 Ch. 334, 341, C. A.,y>(T A. L. Smith, L.J. ; Hall y'London and North 
Weaem Rail. Co. (1877), 38 L. T. 848. 

(d) A.~0. y. GaekiU, supra, per Jesset.. M.B.., at p. 626, 827. But lnterro> 
gatories will not as a rule be allowed to be put as to me truth generally of ths 
statements in the pleadings of the parW interrogated {Johns y. .Tames (1879), 
13 Ch. D-370, 374; Re Bowel Morgan, Owen y. Morgan (1888), 89 Oh. IJ. 316, 
Cotton, L.J., dissenting. 

(^ Saunders v. Jams (1877), 7 Oh. D. 435, 0. A. ; Ashley y. Taylor (1878), 
38 L. T. 44, G. A., per Thesiger, L.J., at p. 45; Ijyon v. Tweddeli (1879), 13 
Ch. D. 376, 378; Benbow y. Low (1880), 1(> Ch. D. 93, 97, 0. A. 

(/) Fade v. Jacobs (1877), 37 L. T. 621, 0. A. 

(g) Hoffmann v. Foatill (1869), 4 Ch. App. 673; Sewers Commissioners of the 
City of Jjondon. v. Olasee (1873), L. II. 18 JBq. 302 (but see Bidder v. Bridges 
(1885), 29 Ch. 1). 29, C. A., per Kay, J., atp. 41); Uennessy v. Wright (No. 2) 
1 1888), 24 Q. B. D. 445, n. 447, n .; Grumbrecht y. Parry () •i84), 32 W. It. 558 ; 
Plymouth MvAwd Co-operative and Industrial Society y, Traut -s* Publishing Asso¬ 
ciation, [1906] 1 K. B. 403, 0. A., per Stirling, L.J., at p. 417; Re IJawet 
Morgan, Owen v. Morgan, supra, per Cotton, L.J., at p. 320. 

(A) Lyell v. Kennedy (1883), 8 App. Gas. 217, per Lord Selrokne, L.C., at 
p. 225; Bidder y. Bridges, supra; Hooton v. Dolby, supra; Wigram, Law of 
Disoove^, pp. 23, 29. 

(t) Wigram, Law of Discovery, 2nd proposition, p. 90; A.-O. v. London 
Corporation (1850), 19 L. J. (cH.) 314; Moor v. Roberts (1837), 2 C. B. (n. s.) 
671; B%^ y. Bridges, supra; Benbow v. Loic (1880), 16 Oh. D. 03, C. A. 
(explaining Saunders ▼. Jams, supra; Marriott y. Chamberlain (1886), 
i7 a B. D. 164, C. A., at pp. 163, 164 ; Fade v. Jacobs, supra, explained 
in A,-Q. ▼. QaskUl, supra, at p. 629, and in Bidder y. Bridges, supra ; Johns v. 
James, supra; Lyon v. Tvieddell, sujnra; Lyell v. Kennedy (No. 2) (1883), 9 App. 
Cas. 81, 86; M*Volla v. Jones (1887), 4 T. L. R. 12; RiJgway v. Smith & Son 
(1890), 6T, L. E. 276; Martkell y.Metropolitan District Bail. Co. (1890), 7 T. L. R. 
49, Q, A.; Potter v. Metropolitan THstriet Rail. Co. (1873), 28 L. T. 231; Re 
H. W. Strachan, [1895] 1 (Si. 439, 446, 0. A.; Codd v. Delap, [1906] W. N. 67; 
Hooton y. Dolby, supra, at p. 20. 

(y) If the name and od^ss of a person is itself a relevant fact an inter- 
rogatory ae to that name and address is not rendered inadmissible mf'rely by the 
fart that the answer wiU disclose a witness’s name {Marriott y. Chamberlain, 
supra, at pp. 164, 160, following Storey y. Lennox {Lord Oeorge) (1K16), 1 Keen, 
341; eee also Lyon y. TweddeU, suwa, and compare Humphries & Co. r, Taylor 
Drug Co. (1888), 39 Oh. D#69.3); and interrogatories tor the purpose of discoveriog 
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facts which will inform the party interrogating as to the evidence to be obtainsd 
by him are permissible {A.-O. v. Gaskill (1882), 20 Oh. D. 619, 628, 0. A., per 
j£SSKZ., M.R.; ami see J. md E. Hall v. Liurdrt [No. 2), [1883] W. N. 175), or for 
the purpose of finding out whom to proceed against [ Eyre v. liudxjfrs (1891), 40 
W. IL 137, 138; Vnim Hank of London, v. Afanbi/ (1879), 13 Oh. 1). 239, 0. A.; 
Hancocks v. Lablache (1878), 3 C. P. D. 197, 202). As to whettier names and 
addresses of customers ought to be ordered to be given in the particulars, see 
Duke tfc Stms v. IViaden <fc Co. (1897), 77 L. T. 67, C. A. 

{k) Ingilby v. Shafio (18(53), 33 Boav. 31 ; Lyell v. Kennedy (1883), 8 Amp. Cas. 
217, per Lord Skleoiinr, at p. 226 ; Bidder v. Bridges (1886), 29 On. D. 29, 
O. A.; Sewers Commissionei'S of the City of London v. Qlasse. (1873), L. li. 16 Eq. 
302; Hooton v. DalBy, [J907] 2 K. B. 18, 0. A., per Cozens-IIakdy, M.E., and 
Buckley, L.J., at pp. 20, 21. See also Stewart v. Smith (1867), L. R. 2 G. P. 
293, 295, a case under the Conraon Law Ihocedure Acte, where this principle 
is cited with approval. But if the matters interrogated upon are relevant to 
tlie interrogator’s case the fact that they may indirectly have the effect of dis¬ 
closing the case of the party intoiTOgiitt*d does not prevent their being put (AftfZcr 
V. K/rwanjtj 1903] 2 1. II. 118; Whateley v. Crawter (1865), 6 £. & B. 709; and 
seo Burrell y. Nicholson (1833), 1 My. Sc K. 680, and cases there cited (discovery 
of documents); A.-Q. v. Newcastle Corp(/ratinn, [1897] 2 Q. B. 384, C.*A. 

{() li. «. C., Ord. 31, r. 1; Kennedy v. Dodson, [1895] 1 Oh. 334, 338, 341, 
iC. A.; Re Ilowel Morgan, Owm v. Morgan (1888), 39 Oh. D. 316, 321, 0. A.; 
Shnoaril v. Lonsdale [Lord) (1879), 6 0. P. D. 47; Barkery. Wells (1881), 18 
Ch, 1). 477, 0. A.; Allhusen v. Labonchere (1878), 3 Q. B. D. 654, at p. 861, C. A- 

(>n) AlUnism v. Lahonrhere, supra, and per OocKBUKK, O.J., in Labouchere v. 
Shaw (1877), 41 J. P. 788. 

(7i) Where the defendant alleges in his pai-iiculars of objections to the patent 
a general user of the plaintiff’s alleged invention previous to the date of the 
letters patent, he may ^ compelled to answer interrogatories asking the names 
and addresses of persons so using it as alleged, as well as the places where the 
prior user has taken place [Alliance Bure WhUe Lead Syndicate v. Maclvcr's 
Batents (1891), 39 W. K. 487, following Birch v. Mather (1883), 22 Ch. B. 629; 
Flower y. Lloyd (1876), 20 Sol. Jo. 860). So also in Humphries <fe Go. v. TaylorDrug 
Co. (1888), 39 Ch. B. 693, where, in an action for infringement of a trade mark, 
the plaintiff alleged that the user of his trade mark by defendant had deceived 
divers persons and induced thorn to buy defendant’s goods as and for plaintiff’s 
goods, and the defendant was held entitled to discovery of the names and addresses 
of those persons. In Davenport y. Rglands (1865), L. R. 1 Eq. 302, 808, it was 
held that for the puipose of the inquiry as to damages interrogatories might 
extend to the sales by the defendants of articles manuftostured by them ,within 
nix yearn before the filing of the bill. In Stoinbome v. Nelson (1863), lli Beav. 
416,' 41^, the defendant was compelled to sot out the names and addresses of the 
persons to whom he had sold an article manufactured by him alleged to ^ an 
mfiingement of plniiitiff’s article and the prlkes at which the articles had been 
sold. So also in Crossley v. Stewart (1863), 1 New Bep. 426, where some of ths 
persons resided abroad, and in Teiiey v. Eaeton (1856), 18 0. B. 643. Discovery 
IS not prevented by the fact that the answers may expose the defendants 
Ciistomets to actions [Ttiley Easton, supra; Howe v. M*Keman (1862), 30 
Beav. 647; Bom'll y. Coioan (1867), 18 W. E. 608). In an action for an 
account against a licensee of the plaintiff’s process the licensee may aembk 
be compeltM to disclose the names of a few of tiie onsttenisn pf the Hoensea 
V. Eoberis (1890), 4S Gfh. B. 62^. 

(o) In Seuxharin Corporation T. Chemieats and Hrmge Oo,, [1900] 2 Oh. 666, 


fnerelj sapport the ease of the party uterrogated (k); and the mere 
fact that the questions would be admissible in cross-examination of 
a witness does not make them good as interrogatories (2). l!hus, 
interrogatories to credit only will not be allowed (m). 

In actions for infringement of patents or trade marks, the names 
and addrqpses of customers of either party may have to be disclosed 
as being relevant to the issue (n), or where an inquiry as to 
damages or an account as to profits has been ordered (o). 
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* 153. Interrogatories most be confined to matters* which aro in 

issue or snfideientlj material at the particular stage o! the aoU^ 
at which thej are sought to be delivered (p), or to the reli^ 
claimed (j), including the amount ol the damages (r), or other 
relief (s), and, as a general rule, perhaps to matters which are 
relevant to the facts directly in issue (t), but under some ciroum- 
stances they may 6r:tend to facts the esistoiice or no/'esisteuce 
of which is relevant to the existence or non-existonoe of the facta 
directly in issue (a). 
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Betovmor. 


0. A., where ttio defondanta were ordeied to account for profits, it waa held that 
they must disclose the names and atidresses of their customers, and the principle 
laid down in Murray v. Cluz/ton (1S72), L. K. 15 Eq. 115, that whore a wrongdusf 
is being dealt with the court must not be very astute to pi event him from 
giving full discovery because some consequences may flow from that discovery 
which has been occasioned by his own wrongful act, was approved. The same 
principle applies equally weU with regard to an infringer of a trade mark 
{Pvwefl V. U%rm.ingham Yximyar Brewery Go. (1896), 14 E. P. 0. 1, 0. A.); 
see Patents and Designs Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 7 c. 29), under which_ fi. S. 0., 
Ord. 5uA., rr. 9—21 Inive been made us to pm'ticulars in patent actions; and 
title Patents and Designs. Ab to sealing up p-afts oi books containing 
names of customers, soe p, 71, ante; Finnegan v. Jamci (1874), L. B. 19 Eq, 72; 
Croasley v. Tomey (1876), 2 Oh. D. 533. 

(p) PaTlter V. « fils (1881), 18 Ch. D. 477, 483, 486, 0. A. The court has a 
disorotiouary power to diaallow intorrogatonos the answers to which will only 
assist tho plaintiff if ho wine, especially when they involve much labour or 
are oppressive, or maybe injui’ious to tho party interrogated (Feunelsy v. Clark 
(1887), 37 Oh. D. 184, 0. A., per Cotton, D.J., at p. 187; E. S. 0., Ofd. 31, 
r. 2; and see p. 61, ante). 

(7) Parktr v. Wells (1881), 18 Ch. D. 477, C. A., per OorroN, L.J., at p. 486; 
Fennessy v. (1887), 37 Ch. 1). 184, 0. A.; and soe Mitford on Ploadiugs, 
pp. 191, 306 ; ^VigulIli, Law of Dibcovory, p. 6.). 

(r) ll(fr»\e v. Ilonga (1874), L. 11. 9 C. P. 135; Wright v. Ooodlake (1865), 
3 H. & 0. 540 ; Pobson v. lUchardson (1868), 9 E. & S. 616; Ftuat v. Droobe 
(1875), 32 L, T. 312; Marriott v. Chamberlain (1886), 17 Q. 11. D. 151, lar 
Bowen, L.J., at p. 164; Srm/e v. Kemp A Cn., [1892J 2 Q. B. 319. In Benntit 
v. Clarke (18^), 32"^. It- 560, vexatious and iriolevaiit intei rogatories as to t}ie 
proflts of a business and income tux returns were dmllowod. 

(«) Be UouhI Mingaiif Owen v. Morgan (1888), 39 Gh. D.31b, 0. A.; Baundert 
V. Jones (1877), 7 Ch. D. 435, 449, 453, 0. A. 

(<) Kennedy v. Dodson, [1895] 1 Ch. 334, 33S, 341, 0. A.; Be Howel Morgan, 
Owen V. Morgan, supra, per Coil ON, L.J., at p. 320; Allhuaen v. Lahuuchere 
(1878), 3 Q. B. D. 65*1, 661, 0. A., per JAMEii, L.J.; Parker v. Wells, 
supra I Mansfidd t. Childerhouee (1876), 4 Ch. 1). 82; Be Thomas Holloway, 
Young v. Holloway (1887), 12 P. D, 167, 0. A. The interrogatories must 
relate to the matters in question in the cause or matter (R. 8. 0., Ord. 31, 
r. 1). Other instances are Great W'estem Colliery Co. ▼. Tucker (1874), 43 
L. J. (on.) 518, C. A. (issue whether a fiduciary relationship existed between 
the parties at time of purchase of a colliery by defendants; interrogatories as to 
cheques drawn by defendants on banking account opened for purchase of 
colUory and as to profits of sale held irrelevant); Jourdain y. Peumer (1865;, 
36 L. J. (ex.) 69 (action fonbreaCjb of agreement to pay stamp duty on letters 
patent; interrogatory to show letters patent of no value not allowed^; Lemgdale’s 
Chemi^ Manure Co. y. Knill and tfrani (1890), 6 T. L. E. 236 (interrogator 
M to wbether a partner bad signed a representation under Statute of Erattois 
Amendment Act, 1828 f9 Geo. 4, c. 14h for the firm held inrelevant, m the r 
i^owed the person would not be bound in such a cose). 

(a) In Marriott y. Okamber/ain, supra, an action for libel where' the 
defendant pleaded that the statement made was true, the court allowed 
interrogatoriei to be administored to plaintiff as to the person j& whose 
hands he had seen a oertsin letter whmh the plaintiff alleged had been 
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Id4. It is not a goqfi objection to allowing an interrogatory that 
the party interrogating has other means of proving the facts in 
question (/>), since one legitimate purpose of interrogatories is 
to obtain admissions. Where the information sought can be better 
obtained by means of an order for particulars the interrogatories may 
f be disallow ed (c), though in practice matter in the nature of particulars 
is often allowed to be ascertained by means of interrogatories (d). 

155. The fact that the answer to an interrogatory may tend to 
criminate the party interrogated docs not jirevent the interrogatory 
being piit((?), though it does afford ground for objecting to 
answer it(/j. But interrogatories are not allowed to be put 


Bigiied by tho defwudant, but which the defendant alleged to have been fabri¬ 
cated by iho plfuntiff, and tbo names and uddroBses of the persons to whom the 
loiter had been aont. It was a fact in dispute as to whotner such letter ever 
existed, and Lord Eaumt, M.Il., held that tho interrogatories were permissible, 
as relating to mattera which, though not directly in issue, were material to 
tho iasue; that tho right to interrogate was not conilned to the facts directly 
ill iasuo, but oxtoiulod to any facte tno existouco or non-existence of which is 
rolovant to tho existence or non-exish'nce of the facts directly in issue; see at 
p]). 162, 1()U. [a flootm v. Ikdby, [1907] 2 K. I*. 18, C. A., whore this dictum 
Wiirt coiisidorod, Buoklev, L.J., at. p. 21, hold that though it is true that inter¬ 
rogatories may oxlond boyoud facts directly in issue, one party is not entitled to 
ask hisr»ppf)nont upon wlmt lino of facts he is going to rely as relevant to the 
oxisioiico or non-cxistonco of the facts directly in issue. Again, it has been 
stutcif tliut inquiiios as to facts whicli tend to show that tho defence, set up is 
uiitoinuh'd ouglit not to bo excluded because tho matters inquired after are 
not diroctly relevant to tbo issue in tho case, but only tend to show that the 
defonco set up is not a real one (lie Ilowel Moryan, Owen v. Morgan (1888), 
39 (/'h. ]). 316, C. A., per Cotton, L.J., at p. 320). But tho majority of the 
court in the last cited case ditfoieil from this view, and held that interrogatorios 
must bocoiiiined to mutters at issue in the action, and disallowed the pairiculoi' 
intiTTogatory as relating to a mutter not at issue (see judgments of Fby and 
Loi'K-s, L.jj., at p. 321). Furihcr, in Kennedy v. [1895] 1 Oh. 334, 

Jjoid IlEKSonuLl,, L.C., at p. 33S, considered that interrogatories upon matters 
which might form tho subject of questions in cross-examination, if not strictly 
reloviint to the (]Ui.>stiun at issue in the action, ou^ht to bo rigorously excluded; 
and A. L. Smith, L.J., atp. 341, considered that interrogatories should be con- 
fined to obtaining from the party interrogated admissions of facts which it is 
nocossarj- for tho party interrogating to prove, in older to establish his case, 
and that if tho jiarty intenogating goes further and seeks by his interrogatories 
to got I’roni tho other party mattors which it is not inciunbout on him to prove, 
elthough such mattors may iudirectly assist his case, tho inteirogatories ought 
not to bo admitted. This last stntcinout, is clearly too limited. 

(6) LyeJl v. Kennedy (18S3), 8 App. Cas. 217, 228. 

fci (J'Meara v. iStone, [1884] W. N. 72, 

\d) Soo i^aunden v. Jones (1877), 7 Ch. D. 435, 448, C. A.; John$y. James 
(1879),’ 13 Ch. D. 370; Lyon v. Tu'tddell (1879), 13 Ch. D. 375; Ashlet/ v. 
Taylor (1878), 38 L. T. 44, C. A.; Gwper v. /ifoc&more (1886), 2 T. L. It. 746; 
Bidders. Bridges (188.>), 29 Ch.D. 29, (j. A. \%Auglt8tinus v. Nsrindoi (1880), 16 
Oh. D. 13, 18, C. A, By E. S. C., Ord. 31, r. 2, in allowing interrogatories an 
offer to give particulars or make admissions must be taken into account. 

(e) Oahom v. London Bock Co. (1855), 10 Exch. 698; Bartleity. Lewis (1862^ 
12 C. B. (N. B.) 249; Cheater v. WorOey (1856), 17 0. B. 410; AlUmsen v. 
I.ahi,uchera (1878), 3 Q,. B. B. 654, 0. A.; Fisher v. Owen (1878), 8 Ch. D. 
646, t.:. A.; Harvey v. Lovekin (1884), 10 P. D. 122, 0. A.; Spokes v. Oroavenor 
Jloicl €(}., [1897] 2 Q.. B. 124, C. A.; Natmial Association of Operative Plasterere 
T. [1906] A. 0. 434, 437 ; and see p. 82, aniie. 

(/) See p. 82, ante; p. 110, JXMf. 
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proving that tibe person interrogated bae inonrred the penalty «or Malireiad 
forfeitnre(p). 
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156. Furthermore, they must not be exhibited unreasonably or t astej . 
vexatiously, nor be prolix, oppressive, unnecessary, or scandalous (k). ^ 

What is unreasonable or vexatious or oppressive depends not so exhibittd 
much on the interrogatory itself as on the nature and state of 
the action and its ripeness for the discovery. There may be 
interrogatories which in form are unobjectionable, but which under 
the circumstances of the particular case it may be unreasonable or 
vexatious to exhibit (i), or which exceed the legitimate requirement 
of the particular occasion (A:). But if the discovery is material at 
the stage of the action at which the interrogatory is put, and the 
information cannot be obtained in a more convenient way, the 
interrogatory cannot be oppressive, but mere relevancy will not 
excuse oppressiveness (Z). 

It is likewise impossible to define what interrogatories are 
unnecessary or scandalous (in), since the answea depends upon the 


(<?) See 41, ante. 

(A) E. S. C., Ord. 31, r. 7. 

(t) Oppenhetm dc Co. T. Bheffield, [1693] 1 Q. B. 6,0. A., per Lord Eshex, M.B,i 
at p. 8. * 

(«) White & Co. T. Credit Beform Aeioeiation and Credit Index, Ltd., [>80d] 
1 K. B. 653, 659. O. A., per OonLiNB, M.B. For instances, see also Orumbrecht 


1 K. B. 653, 659, O. A., per OonLiNB, M.B. For instances, see also Orumbrecht 
V. Parry n884), 32 W. R. 658, C. A .; Oppenheim <fe Co. v. SheMeld, supra; A.-O 
T. North Metropolitan Tramways Co., [1892] 3 Ch. 70 ; ibid. (1895), 72 L. T. 340, 
0. A. (discoverf of dociunente to a rival in trade); compare Howe v. M'Keman 
(1862), 30 Beav. 647, Ashworth v. Roberts (1890), 46 Oh. D. 623; compare 
Mistouski V. Mandlebwg dk Co. (1890), 6 T. L. R. 207 (interrogatories as to a 
secret mantifacturing process); Parker v. Wells (1881), 18 Gh. D. 477, 0. A. 
(mterrogatories an to profits r^uiiing search through business books of several 
years); Petre v. Sutherland (1887), 3 T. L. R. 276, 0. A, (inspection of stock* 
orokers' books); Kennedy v. Dodson, [1896] 1 Ch. 3^, '(38, 341, C. A. 
(interrogatories by plaintiff claiming partnership in a partiouiar matter as to 
partnership in respect of other matters held irrelevant and oppressive); Sheward 
V. Lonsdale (Lorc^ (1879), 6 C. P. D, 47; (1879) 42 L. T. 172, C. A. (dates 
when horses purchased by plaintiff and prices); Great Western Colliery Co. v. 
Tucker (1874), 9 Oh. App. 374, where James, L.J., said, at n. 378: “ It would 
he monstrous that a man by merely alleging that he hlul a snare in a concern, 
which allegation was denied and had not been established, and whilst it was 
doubtful v'nether it would be established, could got the accounts of a defendant’s 
private business and of his dealings with other people." See also Uemery v. 
Worascan (1882), 26 Sol. Jo. 296, 0. A.; Verminck v. Edwarde (1880), 29 W. R. 
189 ; WMham v. Whitham (1884), 28 SoL Jo. 456, 0. A. As to accounts, see 
p. 98, pod, and as to disclosure of names and addresses of defendants’ oustomsani 
m actions for infringement of patents, see p. 94, ante. 

(0 See Plymouth Mutual Oi-oper^ive and Industrial Society, Ltd. v. Traderi 
PuUishing Aseoeiation, Ltd., [1906]U K. B. 403, 0. A., jwrYAvaHASr WllxzAJcs, 
L.J., at p. 414. 

(m) Foraninstancaefinterrogatoriesheld Boandalons, seeATemifev. J7o^(1894), 
10 T. L. B. 254. affirmed, (bid., 371, 0. A., where interrogatories administered 
to the defendants in an action for false reinresentation as to a proposed tenant 
for a house as to whether a lady introduoM by them as a fit porohaspr was not 
the mistress of one of them, and as to whether she was a woman of good moral 
okaracter, were disidlowed. Bat nothing that is relevant era be scoiMalous 
(AVefter v. Owen (1878), 8 Oh. !>• 645, 0. iL, per Cotton, L.J., at p. 658); In a 
divoroa anit an interrogatory aa to the c(»amanioation of a venereal dis im so hu 
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oircamsiances of each case, and indeed aU ^e above-met^tmed 
heads overlap and many eases &tll under several of ttiem(n)v 

157. Where there is any ground for suspicion that the infonhation 
is sought for other and ulterior objects than the trial of the ae^n 
the ill ter rogatories may be disallowed, or answers may be refused, 
even th<mgh the questions are as to facts relevant to the action (o). 

158. Where the interrogatories delivered come within the terms 
unreasonable, vexatious, or prolix, the party in fault may be ordered 
to pay the costs occasioned thereby in any event (p). 

Sect. 2. —Interrogatoriea in Particular Cases, 

169. The principles as to what interrogatories are or are not 
admissible find their application in a great variety of cases. Some 
illustrations taken from cases which seem to be of importance are 
here given. 

160. Where an account is claimed as part of the claim in an action, 
or questions of account arise in the action, interrogatories as to the 
details of the apcounts may be allowed, provided they are of sufficient 
importance to, the party interrogating, e.g., enabling him to obtain an 
immediate decree or order at the trial, and cause comparatively little 
trouble to the party interrogated (q), but not where the interrogatory 
would Be oppressive (r). An executor will generally be compelled 
to hiake a full discovery of the assets at the instipice of a 
beneficiary, provided the interrogatory is not vexatious («). So 
also a mortgagee in possession who is defendant to a redemption 


been disallowed {E. y. E. (1907), 24 T. L. B. 78); and see title HusBAim akd 
Wife. 

(re) In Kennedy v. Dodam, [1895] 1 Oh. 334, 0. A., the same interrogatories 
were disapprove*! of by Lord HEBSOHELt, as irrelevant, end by Ldtolet, L.J., 
08 vexatious and oppressive. See also Oppenhtim & Co. v. Shejidd, [1893] 
1 Q. B. 6, 0. A., at p. 6, n. 

(o) Allhuaeny.Jjabouchere{\^‘l%),Z Q.B. D.664, 664,0. A.,per Ooxuirs,L.J.; 
<fc Co. V. Credit Reform Ataoeiation and Credit Index, Ltd., [1906] 
1 K. B. 663, 0. A.; Edmandatm v. Birch & Co., Ltd., [1906] 2 & B. 623, 626, 
0. A.; Plymouth Mutual Co-operative and Jnduatrial Soctety, Ltd. T. Traders' 
Puhliahing Aaaodation, Ltd., [1906] 1 K. B. 403, 414, 0. A. ; Heugh v. Oarrett 
g875), 44 L. J. (CH.) 305, 0. A.; Carver v. Pinto Letts (1871), 41 ll. J. (OH.) 92, 

’(j») E. S. a, Ord. 31, r. 3. 

(q) BSnbow V. Low (1880), 16 Oh. I). 93, 0. A,, per Jesbez., M.B., at pt 98. 
In inis case an interrogatory as to the quantities of goods sold moh year since 
1861 Was refused as, on the whole, being directed to the details of the evidence 
of ^e party interrogated. On the other hand, in Saunders v. Jones (1877), 
7 Oh. D. 435, 0. A., an account of the ^gregat%amount of the accounts for a 
Ettle more than two years was allowed as ehabling the party interrogating to 
obtain a decree at the trial, and as not being (^pressive to the party intenogn^: 
see jper Jahes, L. J., at p. 449. 

(^ Parker v. WdHs (l88|)i 16 Ch. D. 477, 0. A, In this osse intem^ttnies 
ns to ^tes and partioiuars of payments made by the party interrogated, and an 
account of all moneys psid to certain n^ns sinoe 1864^ were disallowed as 
being optaressive. See also Emery v. Woruam (1882). 26 SoL Jo. 296, 0. A 
As to what stage of tiie iwtion intemgatories relatiug to acoounto wifi he 
allowed, see p. 62. ante. 

{$) Be Sutaiffe, Alum J. Alteon (1881), 60 L. J. (CB.) 674. 



soil mart art out in hiB answer to intorrogatorise an aeoonnt of tirt 
rent wad profito of the mortgaged property reoei^rad Ity him (t). 

161. Xn an action by a bailor against a bailee for wrongful 
detention of the things bailed, the bailee will not be allowed to 
interrogato the bailor with a view to showing tiiat he hra j^ted 
with his title to the thing bailed to a third party, onless me bailee 
is defending under the authority of such third party (a). 

162. Where a company sued an alleged shareholder for calls and 
the defence was a denial that the defendant was a shareholder, interro¬ 
gatories as to whether the alleged shareholder had executed the 
subscription contract of the company were allowed (b). 

163. Interrogatories as to the damages claimed are allowed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount to pay into court (c) 
or after money has been paid into court (d), or apart from any 
such consideration, since interrogatories as to the relief claimed, 
including the amount of damages, are admissible (e). But where 
the interrogatories are vexatious or irrelevant they will not bo 
allowed (/). 

164. In actions for slander interrogatories are allowed as to 
whether and when the words complained of or words to that effect 
were spoken (y), or what were the exact words spoken (h),‘whether 
they wer^ not spoken in the presence of certain named persoufi (t), 
and, possibly, of what other persons (k). If the defendant pleads that 
the words were spoken at the plaintiff’s invitation interrogatories 
as to when and how the invitation was given sje legitimate (Z). 

166. Bo also in actions for libel the plaintiff may interrogate 
the defendant as to whether he did not write and publish the words 


ff) Elmtr V. Creasy (1873), 9 Oh. App. 69. 

(a) Rogers & Co. v. Lavihert <t Co. (1890), 24 Q. B. D. 673 ■ oomnare Rogers, 
Sons Co. V. Lambert & Co., [1891] 1 0. B. 318, 0. A. 

(i) Wolverhampton New Waterworks Co. y. Hawksford (1869), 28 L. J. (o. P.) 
198. In this case it was made part of the order that the answers were not to be 
used at the trial unless the loss sustained by the company was proved. 

(c) Horne v. Hough (1874), L. B. 9 0. P. 136; Frost v. Brooke (1876), 82 L. T. 
312- Wright v. Oaodlake (1866), 34 L. J. (nx.) 82; Clarke v. Betvtuit (1884), 32 
W. B. 660. 

(d) Dobson V. Ricltardson (1868), L. B. 8 Q. B. 778. In this case the court 
refused to act on Jourdatn v. Palmer (186^, L. R. 1 Exch, 102. 

(^ Marriott v. Chamberlain (1886), 17 Q. B. D. 164, 162, 164, 0. A.; Parker 
V. FaZs(1881), 18 (3h.D. 477, 0, A.; Fetmessy v. Clark (1887), 37 Oh. D. 184, 
C. As 


. ( / ) Clarke v. Bennett, suprCT (intiyrogatoriea as to the profits of a business and 
u»)me tax returns disallowed as being vexatious and irrelevant). As to interro¬ 
gatories in libel aotioos where p^culan have been given by me defendant of 
mattets he intends to zely ^n in mitigaticni of damages, see p, 101, post. 

Jg) XhigUssh V. ioudllsr, [l8toT2 Q. B. 590, 0. A.; %ivaaderson v. Van Rade^ 
{^«w)tf90^, 119L.T. Jd.83,‘&L. 

Awihson v. Fosbroke (1866), L. B. 1 Q. B. 628. 

* Ihid. 

m ^ Samdsrson ▼. Fan JMUk (Baroa), tupta, an intemgatory to rtfiart 
vaa alNUMoned in the EL L. 

<0 Bamtt V. Kearns, [1906] 1 K. B. 604,0, 4. 
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complftined of, bnt the defendant may object to answer on the 
ground that it might tend to criminate hitn (m); whether he was 
not the printer and publisher or both of a newspaper containing 
the libel (n); whether he did not publish it to a named person (o); 
and whether the words complained of were not intended to refer to 
the plaintiff (p). 

166. When privilege or fair comment are set up as defences 
interrogatories for the purpose of proving malice are permissible, 
since the fairness or unfairness of the libel is directly in issue {q). 
Therefore, questions as to the information that the defendant had 
at the time of publishing the libel, the inquiries made by him for 
finding out its truth before publication, or any similar inquiries 
directed to showing his state of mind at the time, are legitimate 
interrogatories (r). But an interrogatory by a plaintiff may not 
extend to other statements about him which do not bear indications 
of malice on their face, at any rate where fair comment only 
is pleaded («), and, vice versd, a defendant may not ask whether 
other similar libels have not been published and have remained 
uncontradicted, even where the defendant pleads justification (t), 
nor as to the trhth of similar libels (a). 


(m) Fishfir v. Owrn (1878), 8 Ch. D. 645, C. A., overruling Atherley v, Harvey 
(1877), 2 Q. B. D. 624; AUhmen v. Labourhere (1878), 3 Q. B. D. 664, 0. A.; 
and see p. 82, ante. In order to prove that the words comphuiied of are 
not in the defendant’s handwriting he may be interrogated as to whether or not 
ho was the writer of another letter address^ to a third person {Jotiet v. Jtichard$ 
(1885), 16 Q. B. D. 439). 

(n) Mamaden v. Brearley (1875), 33 L. T. 322 ; compare stat. (1836) 6 & 7 
Will. 4, c. 76, a. 19, re-enacted Newspapers, Printers and Beading Booms 
Bepeal Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Yict. o. 24), Sched. IL 

(o) Compare A^nson v. Foalroke (1866), Tj. B. 1 Q,. B. 628. But an interro¬ 
gatory requiring the defendants to give, by reference to their books or otherwise, 
tbo names of the persons to whom a book containing tho alleged libel had been 
supplied or shown oy or through them or their agents will generally be disallowed 
as bouig oppressive (White & Co. v. Credit Reform Assodatiini and Credit Index, 
Ltd., [1906J 1 K. B. 663, C. A.); and similarly where the action is against a news¬ 
paper proprietor interrogatories as to the number of copies containing the alleged 
libel which were printed will not usually be allowed (except in the case of a 
paper about the circulation of which nothing is known), and, if allowed to be put, 
axe suilioiently answered by the statement that u oonsidorable number were 
printed ( Jfhittaker v. Scarborough Poai Newspaper Co., [1896] 2 Q. B. 148, 0. A., 
overruling Parnell v. U after (1890), 24 Q. B. D. 441; see also Rumney v. Walter 
(1891), 61 L. J. (o. B.) 149; emd Jamet v. Carr (1890), 7 T. L. B. 4, in which 
that decision was followed^. 

(p) H'lfton V. Brignell, [1876] W. N. 239. But an interrogatory “if not then 
to wbom did they infer ” will not be allowed, as being irrelevant (ibid.). 

(q) Martin v. British Museum Trustees (1893), 10 T. L. R. 215; Plymouth 
Mutual Co‘ 0 ^>erativ 6 and Industrial Society, Ltd. v. Traders’ Publishing Assoda^ 
Uott, Ltd.. [1906] I K. B. 403, 412, C. A.; nompdre Digby v. Financial News, 
Ltd., [1907] 1 K. B. 602, 0. A. 

(r) Slliott V. Garrett, [1902] 1 K. B, 870, C, A.; Saunderson v. Fan Badeck 
(Barm) (1905), 119 L. T. Jo. 33, H. L.; White A Co. ▼. Credit Beform Associa¬ 
tion CUM Credit Index, Ltd:, supra ; Edmondson t. Birch A Co., Ltd., [1606] 2 
K. B. 523, C. A.; Plymouth Mutual Co-operative and Industrial Sodeiy, Lid. 
Traders’ ^biishing Association, Ltd., supra. 

E CbryU r. Daily Mail Publishing C7o. (1904), 90 L. T. 807. 

Pankkuret v. &omiltmnS66), 2 T. I*. B. 682. 

Bin^ (Lord) r. Mumrd (1890), 6 T. L. B. 367. At uty xaM. wImm 
fikir oomnMni oolj is plemded (ihid.). 
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187. As a role mierrogatories as to the name of the author el Ibor.A 
an allied libel poblished by the defendant will not be allowed (d), tatOffogi* 
onlesB bis identity is a fact material to some particular issue raised t^esfh 
in the action (c), nor as to who supplied the information on which 
the alleged libel is founded (d), especially where there is reason to 
believe the interrogatory is not put bond Jide for the purposes of ab to author 
the action (e). Neither will interrogatories as to the |>osse8- ofiibai. 
sion or contents of the original manuscript of the alleged libel be 
allowed (/). Most of the cases reported refer to actions against 
newspaper proprietors, but the rule is not limited to this class of 
action Q). 

166. The defendant in such actions, as in other actions, is not ab to 
entitled to interrogate as to the plaintiffs evidence, or how he eTidenoa. 
intends to shape his case, e.g., where justification and fair comment 
are pleaded the defendant may not ask whether the plaintiff intends 
to rely on express malice, and if so to set out the facts and circum¬ 
stances on which he relies as showing malice (/t); nor for the 
purpose of enabling him to give particulars of Justification where 
he has so pleaded (i). The plaintiff cannot interrogate with a view 
to finding out how the defendant intends to make out his defence (J). 

Where the defendant has given particulars of justification (i^r) or 
of the matters as to which he intends to give evidence in mitiga¬ 
tion of damages (0, be can interrogate so far as relates to the 
particulars given, but not beyond (wf). Where fair comment 
alone is pleaded the defendant is still entitled to put interrogatories 
directed to proving by admissions the truth of the statements of 
fact contained in the matter complained of if the truth is material 

(6) Qibton v. Evant (1889), 23 Q. B. D. 384; Henncssy v. Wright (1888), 24 
Q. B. D. 445, n.; PamtU r . Walter (1890), 24 Q. B. D. 441; Vlymuvith Mutual 
do-opcrativt and Industrial Society, Ltd. t. Traders' Publishing Association, Ltd,, 

[1906] 1 K. B. 403, 416, 0. A. 

(c) Oibson r. Evans, supra; Marriott v. Chamberlain (1886), 17 Q. B. D, 

154. 


[d) Blanc v. Burrows (1896), 12 T. L. IL 521, 0. A.; Plymouth Mutual Co-opsra. 
five and Industrial Society, Ltd. v. Traders' Publishing Association, Ltd., supra, 
at pp. 403, 414, 418 ; Mackenxie ▼. SteinTtoff 54 J. P. 327. 

(s) Edmondson ▼. Birch dt Co., Ltd. [1905] 2 K. B. 523, 0. A. But such an 
interrogatory may be allowed iinder speoial ciroumetances {ibid,; and White db 
Co. T. ^edit Be/orm Association and Credit Index, Ltd., [1905] 1 K. B. 653, 
658, 0. A ). 

(/) Seo Hope ▼. Brash, [1897]2 Q. B. 188, 0. A. ; British and Foreign Contract 
('o. y. Wright (1884), 32 W. R 418; BUmc v. Burrows, supra; Hennetsy y. 
Wright, supra, 

(y) Sm Mackemsie v. SMnihoff (1890), 6 T. L. B. 141; Marriott v. Chamberlain, 
Supra ; Mane y. Burrows, supra. 

(A) Lever Brothers y. Associated Newspapers, [1907] 2 E. B. 626, 0. A. (not 
fouowmg Cooper y. BlacAmor?(1889), 2 T. Jj. iL 746). 

(«) Zierenberg y. Labouchere, [1893] 2 Q. B. 183, 188, 168 (explainod in 
Waynes Merthyr Co. v. D. Bad/ord A Co„ [1896] 1 Oh. 29). 

U) Mdaway y. Smith Jk Son (1890), 6 T. L. E. 275, 

W Tormhuv Provident Life Aeswranet Co. y. Gilbert and RMngUm, [1896 ].% 
Q. B. 146, 0. A.; Foster y. Perryman {1691), 6 T. L. B. 116; Arnold -and 
ihitler y. f1908] 3 K. B. 151, a A. 

(Q 5eat/« v. &m,p S Go., [1892] 2 Q, B. 319; Tucker r. Lawson (1|8(Q, t 
B«»Aay. B.&0.,0riL86,».S7. 

(m) Terkshlr* Provident 14/e Assuranee Co, y. CHBtert and Bivmgtets, eupmt 
AmM and Be^er y. Bettondey, [1008] 2IL B. 161, 0. A. , 
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to his j^oa or in t]id«parjtieularg deliTered by him of the matedAls 
apOQ which his plea is loanded (n). A defendant is entitled, to 
interrogate as to the alleged publication by him of the libcd (o). 

169. Interrogatories as to what documents a parly has cmt has 
had in his possession or control are not allowed, either before (p) 
or after an affidavit of documents has been made, except in 
special circumstances (r), nor will questions be allowed that seek to 
show that privilege is improperly claimed in the affidavit of doou* 
ments where the affidavit is sufficient on its face («). Interrogatories 
as to the contents of a lost document are permissible (t), but not, as 
a rule, of those of an existing document (u), 

A party may be asked whether he wrote a particydar document (a), 
where the document is material to the issue, provided he be allowed 
to see it first (6); or, in order to prove the handwriting of one docu¬ 
ment in issue, whether he wrote another of which inspection is 
allowed before answering (c). 

170. In an action by the holder of a life policy at a higher rate 
of premium than‘the ordinary af^inst an insurance company 
to enforce hiq claim to have a policy, which had lapsed through 
default in payment of one of the premiums after payment 
had been made regularly for several years, reinstated upon 
the same terms originally charged, where the issue was whether 
the higher rate had been charged because he was about to 
go ^0 India (as he alleged) or because of his general b^d health 
(alleged by the company), the plaintiff was allowed to interrogate 


Peter WaVter £ Son, Ltd. v. Hodgton, [19093 1 K. B. 289, 0. A. 

(oj Tangyet v. Inman Steamthi^ Go. (1889), 88 L. T. Jo. 32. In this case 
interroKatorios ( 1 ) as to when, yrbore, how ana from whom copies of the droular 
containing the linol were obtained by the plaintiff; ( 2 ) when, where, how and 
from whom the |)ersous to be referred to in the answer to the above interrogatory 
obtained the copies, were disallowed as being irrelevant and of a " fishing ” nature. 

(;>) Jacobs V. Great Western Pail. Co., [1884] W. N. 33 ; Hall v. Truman, 
Banbury <fc Co. (1885). 29 Oh. D. 307, 0. A 

( 5 ) Robinson v. BuagM <fe Go., [1884] W. N. 94; Hall v. Truman, Banbury It 
Co., supra. 

(r) Jwtes v. Monte Video Gas Co. (1880), 6 Q. B. D. 656, 0. A.; Hall v. 
Truman, Hanhury dk Co,, supra; GaU v. Tourle (1870), 22 L. T. 776 ; Nicholl 
V. Whedtr (1886), 17 Q. B. D. 101, 105, C. A,; WliRe v. Spafford A Co, [1901] 

8 £. B. 241, 246, C. A.^ A primd facu case that there are material doeumentB 
relevant to the issue in the action in the possession of the party from whom 
discover}' is sought must be made out. R general roving inteirogatorr as to 
dooiiments '* bebeved to be in the rosseesion of the party will not be adlowed 
(Adfson and 8toan United Electric Ligld Co, v. Eollana aim Jabtochkoff Qenerai 
ElecMtiiy Co. [188^, W. N. 31, C. A. In Shrewsbury {Countess) v. ^rewsbury 
(SarQ Q8H5), 80 L. T. Jo. 66 , and Rose dk Co. v. Holman Bans (1889), 
6 T. L. A. 606, inten^ntories were alloweA "^Neso Zealand Shipping Co. v. - 
'SPym it Co. (1892), 8 T. L. B. 276, interrogsteries as to documents tn the hands 
M ctlmr persons wmre disallowed. 

(s) Hiehott V. Wheeler, snjpra; Morris v. Edwards (1880), 16 App. Oss. 
S09. 

miesrhamptcn New Wfderworks Oo. y. Hawk^erd (1858), 7 W> 

Set$^fid4 V. ClarM (1868). 11 Exch. 712. 

See'£«sff V. Aenfisiii^fXS^), 88 W. B. 44. 

Dair^ffe y. XesZ<«..^ll»l), S Q. B. D; 6 , per Boimt, J., at pt, 8 » 

{ 0 } Jones yr.Siehards{l^^UQ.U.J>,4;S»: . . . 
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the company as to tbeir habit in shoflar easeai and lor thli pnrnoiil 
the company were held bound to answer as to what they had done 
in file ten similar eases ixmnedmtely preceding and sueoeeding the 
plaintifif*s policy (d). 

171. In actions for damages alleged to have been sustained 
through the negligence of the defendant, the plaintiff may interro¬ 
gate as to the circumstances under which the injury ooourred(r), 
as to the injuries and loss sustained by him (/), but not as to wno 
caused them if the defendant did not(^}, nor as to which of the 
defendant’s servants saw the position of the plaintiff at the time the 
accident occurred (h\ or witnessed the accident (t). 

The defendant may interrogate the plaintiff as to what the 
negligence alleged consists of, and as to the amount of damans 
sustained, unless this information is sufficiently given in we 
particulars (k). Where plaintiff sued the defendant, a valuer, for 
alleged negligence in the conduct of the valuation, it was held that 
ho was entitled to interrogate him as to the basis of valuation (1). 
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172. In an action against a shipowner by 4;he owners of the Non-deliTcrj 
cargo for non-delivery, interrogatories asking plaintiffs whether the of cargo, 
cargo was insured liave been held to be relevant (to). 

173. In an action by executors where payment to the deceased payment, 
is pleaded by the defendant, the executors may be allowed to 
interrogate as to the time, place, and circumstances of the allied 
payment,- the information being material to the maintenance of the 
plaintiff’s case, and exclusively within the knowledge of the defen¬ 
dant (»). So also in an action for money lent, where the defence 
alleged payment, the defendant was allowed to interrogate the 
plaintiff as to whether he was not paid on a certain date as alleged 

m the defence (o). 


174. A plaintiff in an action for the recovery of land, whether 
he claims by a legal or an equitable title, m&y interrogate the of land. 

(fi) Gir(Uf.»i<yn€ v. North British MeramtUt Insurance Co. (1870), 40 L. J. 

(oil.) 230. The relevancy of the interrogatoriea albwod seems to be open to 
fjap«;tion, 

(c) Jones V. London Road Car Co., [1883^ W. N. 190; Frost v. Aroofc (1875), 23 
W. B. 260, where a form of interrogatory is given. But see contra, Fepmatt v. 

(1864), 33 L. J. (EX.) 239, cited ia Frpst v. Broofe, supra, and Bechermiss 
V Croat »riM<cm Bail. Co. (1870), L. B. 6 0. P, 30. 

(/) Frost V. Brook, supra. 

ffl) MeA V. Withenngton (1892), 67 L. T. 122. 

(ft) MarskeU'r.MetrmiolUan iHstnct Rail. Co. (1890), 7 T.L. B. 49, C. A., where 
the interrogatory was held to be frivolous aod vexatious. 

{i) Fatter v. Mdrapotitan JHstrtd BaiL Go. (1873), 23 L, T. 231. In this 
eaae an interrogatory as to the name of the driver of the train was idlowed. As 
to the confidential reports made by^rvants tb their employers, see p. 78, ante. 

tt (J^iearQ v Stone, [18841 W. K. 72, uid es to damages see p. 99, onie. 

Turwr v. Covldm (187^, L. E. 9 0. P, 67. 

Bkiiicoto, Vduffhan A Co. r. Young (1880), 42 L. T. 600. 

Bills V. Wates (1874), L. B. 9 C. h 088, following Hawkim v. Carr (1800), 

1 Q. B. 89, whem the plea alleged an adju.etment df aocounte wiiSi a 
deoeaeed partner of the plaintifEe resulluig in wlut amoimted to a |Nty- 
meat of the asoertained balance and a dunasrM by the deceased pnrhIfVy ftw 
the oonrt allowed ihe defendant to be intencogated. 

(o) Bcmor T. mu, [1884] W. N. 9. 
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defendant as to all zpatters relevant to and tending to support his 
own case(/)), but as a plaintiff in such an action where the 
defendant is in possession must recover on the strength of Ins own 
title, while he may seek to obtain from a defendant admissions in 
support of that title, he cannot frame his questions in such a 
manner ^as to prejudicially affect the title of the defendant, nor 
inteiTop:ate as to the defendant’s title, for it is immaterial to show 
niei ely that the defendant has no title (q). 

A defendant to an action for recovery of land may interrogate tte 
plaintiff as in any other action (r), and in all other actions in which 
tlio title to land is involved the parties are bound to disclose the 
nature of their title, just as they are bound to disclose the nature 
of their case in any other action (a). Interrogatories for the mere 
purpose of establishing a forfeiture are not allowed to be put at 
all (b). 

175. In an action to recover the price of horses sold to the 
defendant where the defence was a denial that the goods were sold 
to him, that the, horses were ordered by his wife without his 
autlKjrity, and that the price was excessive, and the reply was that 
they wore ncce'ssaries, interrogatories by the defendant were allowed 
as to the date when the horses alleged to have been sold to the 
dch'ndant wore bought by the plaintiff and the amount paid for 
them, but interrogatories as to whether in fact the plaintiffs were 
the«ownora when the alleged sale took place, or if not, how they 
camo to have them in their possession and control, and the date 
the horses were received into their control, were disallowed (c). 
But where the plaintiff alleged a sale of horses by the defendant on 
commisHion as agent for plaintiff which was denied by the defendant, 
who pleaded that the sale had been on other terms, discovery as to 
till' entries in Ihe horse-dealers’ books relating to the sales was refused 


(p) Li/eU V. Kennedy (1883), 8 App. Caa. 217 ; MiUer ▼. Kirwan, [1903J 2 
I. li. 118. In Kyre v. Rogers (1891), 40 W. B. 187, where defendants pleads 
po^sossion by themselves or tneii- tmiants, interrogatories as to the tenants’ 
names and as to the duration and date of the tenancies were held relevant, 
but not as to the nature of the tenancies. See Bray, Digest of Diaoovery, 
art. 63. 

{q) Horton y. Donningtm {Lord) (1886), 2 T. L. E. 739; Lydly. Kennedy, 
mtpra ; Hrlon v. Bott (1857), 2 H. & N. 249; Eyre v. Rodgere, supra; Nicholl 
V. H'hee/or (1886), 17 CL B. D. 101. 0. A.; Morru v. Kdwarde (1690), 15 App. 
Cas. 809; Chester v. Wortley (1856), 17 C. B. 410; JPye v. BvMerMd (1864), 
34 L. jJ. (q. b.) 17; Cromwell v. Swail (1885), 1 T. L. E. 474. 

(r) Kettlavell v, Dyson (1868), 9 B. A S. 300; Qarle v. Robinson (1857), 3 Jor. 
(M. B.) 633; riitcro/t v. Fincher (^1856), 11 Ezoh. 543. In Oarland v. Oram 
(1890). 55 J. P. 374, it was held interrogatories put by the defendant to 

e aintiff in an action by a lay rector asking for a deolarotion the ihwhold 
y in him went too far, in (sat they went rather to the evideaoe of plaintiff's 
title. 

(o) Cayley v. Sandyorofi 'Bride, Tile and jCoRiery Co. (1885), 33 W. B. 577 ; 
Bidder V, Bridges (1886), 29 Oh. D. 29, 0. A. ; Mifbank v. MiOank, [190011 C&. 
876: Tadman v. Henman (1893), 37 Sol. Jo. 478. 

(5) Sm p. 41, onte. 

(c) Bhnmrd v. Lonsdale (Lord) (1879), 5 0. P. D. 47, affirmed 42 L, T. 172, 

0* Au 
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aB irrelevant to the issue as to what the agreelswat between plainiilt ^ 

and defendant was (d). 

foilefelnu 

176. In an action for seduction, the defendant may be asked 
whether he had had connection with the girl, whether he had been 
told by her that she was pregnant by him, whether he was not the Beduotfoa. 
father of her child and had offered to maintain it, and whether he 
liad stated that he thought she had not had connection with another 
man, but not as to his present means (e). But where paternity is 
denied, an interrogatory as to whether the defendant Sieges that 
carnal knowledge of the girl had been had by some other man, 
and if so, to give the name and address of such person, will be 
disallowed ( f). 


177. Where a defendant alleges that the transactions between stock 
stockbrokers and himself were illegal, being by way of gaming and ®*change 
wagering, he may interrogate the plaintiffs as to whether they ever 
had in their possession or were owners of the stocks concerning 
which the transactions had taken place ig). 


178. The mere plea that if the discovery sought* were given it Trade eeonta. 
would have the effect of compelling the party to disclose a secret 
process by which articles were manufactured by him does not 
constitute an absolute privilege from compulsion to answer Interro¬ 
gatories or give discovery of documents. The matter is one for^tbe 
discx'otion of the court, but the court in the exercise of that discretion 
will take care that no unfair pressure is put upon the party interro¬ 
gated, and will limit the interrogatories, so far as is possible under 
the circumstances of the particular case, in order that full disclosure 
of the secret process need not be made(h). 


i d) Re Leigh's Estate, RowcHgt v. Leigh (1877), 0 Oh. D. 2Sf.. 0. A. 

e) Eodsoll V. Taylor (1873), L. B. 9 Q. n. 79. 

f) Hooton V. Dally, Xim] 2 K. B. 18, C. A. 

g) Universal Stock l&xhange Co. ▼. CrofU/ther (1892), 8 T. L, B. 650, 0. A. 
In General Stock Exchange v. j3wA«ii(1886), 2 T. L. R. 68,3, and Peire v. Sutherland 
(1887), 3 T. L. E. 276, 0. A., where the defence set up was that the plaintilTs 
had not acted as agents for the defendants, hut had eflgagod in speculatiouB on 
their own account, interrogatories as to date of purchases and sales, names of 
rendors ov purchamn, and amount and mode of payment were disallowed on the 
ground that the disooTery was oppressivs. 

(A) Mitlomahi v. Mandldierg A Co. (1890), 6 T. L. B. 207; Ashworth y. Roberts 
(1890), 46 Oh. D. 623 ; The Dan Francisco (1862), 31L. J. (t. M. & A.) 203; Howe ▼. 
ii'Reman (1862), 30 Bear. 647. In Senard v. Levinstein (1864), 10 L, T. 94, an 
action for infringnnent of a patent for making dyes, it was held that the 
defendwt was bound to animer inteitog^tories as to whether he used the 
ingredientB mentioned in the piaintrf’sapeemoationB alone or with additions, and 
if the latter, whether the admtions made any diflerence in the procens, but he 
vas held not bound to disclose the nature end quantities of the additions, 
and the ooort stated that it would be able at the proper time to protect 
the defendant from any improper disedosuze of his secret. So also in Derma 
wed DarmstaedAer Lmaim Fabrik t. Richardson A Cb., Ltd. (IStKI)^ 
li. fL 404, where the rdidify of a pideat was denied, the defendant wai 
Held bound to wuwer intenrogatories put ae to what he was doing .iji ^ 
eoqtm of meuulacttmng t^ ail^eB sola by him which were iramsd the 
lines of the plamtifTs specinoatiou. And in As&umrth v. Brdnsrts (1890), do 1>. 

023, whete defendant hai^g denied usee of any of the plaintijOra pr o o e is c i^ 
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179. A trustee is eiftitled to know the title of a person oialmirng 
to be his cestui que trust or claiming any ben^cial interest onder the 
trust (t). 

180. In an action for wrongful dismissal the servant is entitled to 
discovery, by interrogatories or inspection of documents, with 
reference to his employment {§), and where misconduct is allied 
in the defence the servant is entitled to have particulars of the 
instances on which the employer relies as justifying the dismissal (k). 
So also, in an action for dissolution of partoership, where the plaintm 
alleges misconduct towards the plaintiff in the presence of clients 
of the partnership, an interrogatory by the defendant calling upon 
the plaintiff to set forth the particulars and circumstances of the 
occasions on which the defendant had so misconducted himself may 
be allowed (a). 

Sbot. 8. — Application for leave to deliver Interrogatories. 

181. Under the present practice interrogatories cannot in any 
case be delivered' without leave (b), and on the hearing of the 
application for' leave (c) the particular interrogatories sought to be 
delivered must be produced and submitted to the master (d), a copy 
having been first delivered to the opposite party with notice of 
the application (e). No affidavit is necessary in support of the 

was conii>olled to answer interrogatories framed especially with reference 
to the plaintiff’s specification, taking it step by step and asking whether and 
to what extent the defendant had used this or uat particular process set 
out in the specification, but interrogatories were dis^owed which would 
Compel disclosure of tiie defendant’s own process. In Badiache Anilin und Soda 
Fahrik v. Levindein (188fi), 2'i Oh. D. 156, PsiBSOK, J., gave leave to the 
defendant to state his secret process by way of answers to examination>in*cbiei, 
cross-examination, and to the judge, and ordered the shorthand writers* notes 
which would have dmcloaed the process to be impounded. The defendant had, 
however, been previously held oound to answer an interrogatory as to the 
natuie of the materials used by him in the manufacture of dyes alleged to be 
infringements of the ]^aintiff’B dyes. See S. 0. on appeal (1885), 29 Oh. D. 
866, C. A., at p. 394. The defendant’s answers were disclosed on the hearing 
of the appeal. 

(0 lluret V. Eurai (1874), 9 Oh. App. 762, 766. 

r j) See HQl v. Oreai Wadem BaU. Co. (1661), 10 0. B. (k. s.) 148. 

(i) Semnderay. Jonea{1871), 7 Oh. D. 435, 0. A.; seealMohwrvationsoii this 
case in Bmhow r. Low (1880), 16 Oh. 1). 93, by JxsaEZ., M.B., at p. 97. 

(a) Lyon, v. TweddtB (1879), 13 Ch. B. 375. 

(5) E. 8. 0., Ord. 31, r. 1. 

(^, In the High Court ^ nmlication if made to a master in chunhen. It 
Ifxny be made on the hearing at the summons for directions (see titlf pBAonos 
ijn> PnooEntms), but as interrogabories are usually not aUowed tUOl after 
delenoe (see p. 50, ante), the application u^genetoUy made at a later stage on 
l|etiee under the sunupuna lor^ directions where mete has been one, or by 
ord^OMy summons. In ^rooei^gs in the oounty court tbe i^plicai^ may 
he maue on an appEoation directions under Ord. 15, x. 1, or ata parU 
(^ua^ Oourt Buies, Oyd. rl 11). It iamade to the judge. $ee title Oomnnr 
Ooxmjn, VoL TUI., p. 513.. In hankruptoy prooeedings tito amdication jpaj be 
•te (Benkmptoy ^feilss, 1886—Ifi^, r. 72); see title BAinatUliroT AND 
iKsoLvitoOT, V<d. n., p. 3;i8^ „ 

(d) Ma i ^ includes teguttv* ngistnur I& ftobate, Bivoi^. and 

Admualty IByirion, - 

•(e) B. 8. 0., Ord. 31, e. 2. 
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applieatiott (/). The mfteter has a ^^retioxk te refttse to allow anp 
interrogatories at aU(^), an4 incoming to a decision on this poir^ 
will take into consideration any offer to make admissions or give 
particulars (A). If he decides to allow any at all the particular 
interrogatories are considered separately, and eaeh is allowed or 
disallowed after argument (t). 

After all the interrogatories have been considered, the master will 
initial a copy as allowed, and make the order. This must be drawn 
up and served (y) on the opposite party, together with a copy of 
the interrogatories as allowed. The master’s decision is subject to 
an appeal to the judge in chambers (k), and from him to the Court 
of Appeal by leave, but not otherwise (1). The Court of Appeal will 
not interfere with the judge's order unless some serious error in 
principle or gross injustice can be shown (m). One defendant has 
no locui Btandi, to appeal against an order for interrogatories made 
against a co-defendant (n). 


» 
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Sect. 4. —Form of Interrogatories. 

182. Each question should be numbered consecutively, and Form, 
should form the subject of a separate interrogatory and be put in 
the plainest language and manner possible. Whore theie are 
more defendants than one a note must be put at the end of the 
interrogatories specifying which interrogatories each defendant is 
required to answer (o). • 


Sect. 6 . —Delivery of more than One Set oj Interrogatoriee, 

183. In exceptional cases there is power to allow a party to deliver Delivery of 
a second set of interrogatories. This may be proper where the further lnte^ 
answers to the first set render further questions necessary (p), or 
where fresh facts are discovered after the first set. has been delivered. 


{/) E. 8. 0., Ord. 31, rr. 1, 2. 

(?) Codd V. Delap, [1906] W. N. 67, 78, 0. A.; see also Clarks v. (Marks 
(1899), 43 Sol. Jo. 719. 

(k) E. S. C., Ord. 31, r. 2. 

(«*) The master’B decunon, in the first instance, is only as to what interromton'ea 
iiha.M be doUvet^ If an interrogatory is relevant and proper, the fact that the 
opfxMnte party may have a good ground for refanng to answer it is not a reason 
for not allowing it, nor is the fact that the master allows an inteitomtory to ho 
pat any bar to me party raising an objection in his answer. See p. 96, tmte, and 
p. 110, post. In Tye v. WiUoughby (1894), 38 SoL Jo. 838, OmTrr, J., said that 
under the (tiien) new role the )nd^ was not to settle the interrogatories but to 
dedde what should be administered. As to the power to order aeomity for the 
00 ^ of uiterrogatotiee, see p. 58, Ante. 

(i) Braoonal semos is not neoesHOT v. Sobfris (1874h 30 L. T. 367). 
Sertrm on the paHVs'solkiiior is saffiqiB&t {Ee Mideast^^ Damon v. Nansm 
(1878), 47 L. J. (car.) 809)1 see p, 67, ^ 

(A) E. S. a. Old. k r. 21. , , 

(0 Jndiostoxe Act, 1894 (57 A 68 Tiot. sL 16), s. 1 (1). 

TsA V. hg, £1894] 3 Oh. 282,0. Lutolet, at p. 288., 

IN E. S. 0., Ord. 81, »e4; Ettrm No. 8 , Anpendix B. . v 

(>) Lam V. KAMiy (1884). h Oh. D. A.,^ BOWSsr, L J., ii 
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or -where some of the interrogatories proposed at first have bemi* 
disallowed (q). 

Sect. 6. — Ajqdkatum to Bet aside Interrogatories. 

184. Under the old practice where interrogatories were Jlelivered 
without leave the party to whom they were delivered was not 
confined to refusing to answer any one or more, but could apply to 
have them set aside on the ground that they had been exhibited 
unreasonably or vexationsly, or to have them struck out on the 
ground that they were prolix, oppressive, unnecessary, or scmida- 
lous(r). But, as the particular interrogatories proposed to be 
delivered have now to be considered before being allowed («), an 
application of this kind is now never met with. 

Under the old practice, before the particular interrogatories were 
considered, it was held that the rule allowed all or any one or more 
of the interrogatories to be set aside or struck out (t), and that all 
might be struck out, even though some were unobjectionable (a). 

The particular inWrogatories objected to must be specified (b), 

« 

Sect. 7.— The Answer. 

f 

185. Subject to the right to refuse to answer at all (r), the party 
interrogated must answer to the best of his own knowledge, infor¬ 
mation,, recollection, and belief (d), and, further, where the acts 
inquired into are such as would be done by or known to his servants 
or agents in the ordinary course of their employment, he must 
make inquiries from them and give the result of the inquiries (e). 
Their knowledge is his knowledge, and he is bound to answer in 
respect of it (/). He cannot escape answering by saying that he 


(<p) Buake v. Sievrmon, [1895] 1 Oh. 358, per Kekewich, J., at p. 360. 

(r) R. S. 0., Ord. 81, r. 7; i)ppenheim «fe Co. v. Sheffield, [1893] 1 (A. B. 5, C. A.; 
Orii-mlyrecht v. Parry (1884), 32 W. B. 65S, C. A.; and eoe, as to meaning of 
tlifiwi terms, p. 97, ante. 

{h) R. 8. 0., Ord. 31, r. 1 (E. 8. C., November, 1893). Ah to refusal to answer, 
peo p. 110, poet. 

(/) Ot<penheim A Co. V. Sheffield, aupra, disapproving Sammona v. Bailey (1890), 
24 (1, B. D. 727, end McTlroy v. Duncan, [1884] W. N. 48. 

(o) ^pefnACTm A Co. v. Sheffield, aupra. 

lh'\ (fhwrch V. Ferry (1877), 36 L. T. 613; Allkuaen y. LahoueJtere 8 

d. B. D. 664, 0. A. 

(e) See p. 110, noat. 

{a) Lytll V. Kennedy (No. 2) (1883), 9 App. Oas. 81, per Lord ’BlA.CKBXms, 
at p. 86; Foakea v. IFeAft (1884), 28 Ch. I). 287, per Kay, J., at p. 289; 
Deurymjie v. Leslie (1881^, 8 Q. B. D. 6; compare Welahach Incandescent Oas 
Liyhiittg Oo. v. New Bunhykt Jncandeacent Co., [1900] 2 Ch. 1, C. A. 

(a) Bolckow V. Fisher (1882), 10 Cl. B. D. 161, 169, C. A.; Anderson v. Bankt^ 
Columbia (1876), 2 Ch. D. 644, 667, 659, 0. A.; Welsbach Incandeseetd 
Oas lAghUng Go. v. New BunligM JncandeseenkGe.,%pra, at pp. 10, 11; Mai^ 
V. Bstwcins(1866), 8 De G. M. & G. 476, 0. A.; A.-O. r. Bees (1849), 12 Beav. 
60; Nsotte v. Marlborcmgh (Duis) (1836), 6 L. J. (*x. XQ.) 98; Pavitt v. NortA 
iteire p o Uta H Tramways Co. G868), 48 L. T. 730. Agents may include hanlrAw 
and ^flitora (Agio« v. Smiih, [1896] 2 Gh. 111). It has been held that tibs 
inquiriss need not be made if they are not ^tecially mentimied in the intenoga* 
tonee, uidflBS the acts in qoesiaon were obviously dtme by the perm’s aervanis 
or agenta or with their knowledge (SasbctAam r. SAttMwAers Union Aulwaus ond 
Oamt Co. (1888). 24 Ch. D. 110). 

(/) AUiott T. Smithy swpra; Andersoa v. BmA sf BrvMA OsismMm 



Past y.>->IimEBaoQATOBiiB. 


0 

*hft8 no pe^nal knowled(^ as to the matter inqnired 
However dio^eeable it may be to make ^e duralosure, however 
contrary to his personal interests, however hital to his case, he ii 
reqnirea and compelled to set forth all he knows, believes, or thinks 
or can elicit from his servants or agents in relation to the matters 
in question (h). He must also, if necessary, examine documents m 
his possession or power, or that of his agents, for the purpose of 
answering (t). 


# 

«as»r. T. \ 
.The 


186. Where the party is a body coi^orate or company the officer Oorpor»ttoa 
or member (k) ordered to answer the interrogatories is only bound « oompuiy. 
to give such information as the corporation or company if an 
individual would have been bound to give. He is the alter ego of the 
body for the purpose (1). He must, in like manner, not onl^ answer 
as to bis own individual knowledge, but also get information from 
the other servants of the company who have personally conducted 
the transaction or acquired the necessary knowledge in their 
capacity as such servants (m), but he is not bound to give infor* 
mation which has come to his or their knowledge outside the course 
of their employment (n). The answer of the officer or member is 
the answer of the corporation or company, and can, be read against 
it, and binds it as an admission (o). 


(1876), 2 Ch. D. 644, 0. A., at p. 659; Raahotham y. Shropshire Union RaUtvaye 
and Canal Co. (1883), 24 Oh. 1). 110, at p. 113; linlclcoir v. Fisher (1882), 10 
Q. 11. D. ICl, 0. A., per Ldtoley, L.J., at p. 171. Whare the agent is no longer 
uudor the pailiy’s control, or is in such a position that it would not be reason¬ 
able to force the party to communicate with him, the party will be relieved 
from the obligation {Bolekow y. Fisher, sttpra, at pp. 169, 171). 

( 17 ) Foakes y. Webb (1884), 28 Oh, D. 287, per TLas, J., atp. 289 ; Southwark 
Water Co. y. Quick (1878), 3 Q. B. D. 815, O. A., per OoTTON, L.J., at p. 321 { 
Boldcow y. Fisher^ supra. 

(h) Flight y. Robinson (1844), 8 Beav. 22, per Ijord LAKGDAIJt. 

(*) Taylor v. Rundell (1843), 1 Ph. 222. A document is in a party's power 
for this pturpose if he has an enforceable right to iu^peot it (ibid.). But 
a party is not bound to examine documents which ore equidly aooossiblo to the 
party seeking discovery (Byell v. Kennedy (1884), 27 Ob. D. 181, 0. A.). Xn 
Emmett dk Co. v. Walters, [1891] W, N. 79, the court refused an application for 
fuiiiier and better answers to interrogatories in an action for libel where 
defendants had stated in their affidavit of documente that certain documents 
therein inferred to were in their possession only id an official capacity and the 
interrogatories objected to in toe answer reUted to the contents of these 
documents. 

(A) See p. 46, ante. 

(l) BerlMm V. Standard Diseownt Co. (1879), 13 Oh. D. 97, 0. A., per 
Tbssioeb, L.J,, at p. 101 . 

(m) Southwark Water Co. r. Quick (1878), 3 Q. B. D. 313, 0. A., per OoTrow, 
L.J., at p. 321. 

(a) Wdsbaeh Ineandescent Qae JAghting Oo, y. New Swdigkt Jneandesemt Co., 
[im] 2 Ok 1,10, 11, 0. A.*; oompare Bedtkow y. Fieher, etmra, at p. 169. 

(o) Welsbach Incandescent Qae lAghtiny Oo. y. New Sunlight Incandescent Co.^ 
supra, at pp. 9,12; Chaddock y. British South Africa Co,, [1896] 2 Ch B. 153,0. A., 
per Smith, L.J., at p. 188 ; oompare NancMdUr Val as Travers Raving Ce. v, 
[18821 W. N. 127. 0. A. U an ord«r is made for a oo^ration to answwv 
inteiTogatoziM by tbs town olerk he may objeot to give information ofataiiied 
by h^ ae eolioitor for the eorporetion for tM purpose of tibe action {Salford 
Oorpotation v. Lever (1890), 24 Ch B. D. 605), but this is otherwise smiKV Hm 
wepotatum hiw optipn of answering by another officer {Swansea Cerperatien 
V. Quirk (1890), 5 0. P. D. 106). 
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Tlw 

Atumw. 


ObjeoticniB to 

MUWBr. 


Usual 

objections. 


Discovert, lusmonoir, .Aim iMsKdoATOBim 

187. The fact that the master or jud^ has allowed a iMurtundar 
interrogatory to be ptit is' not oonclnsive as to da^y ol the 
part]]^ to answer it(p). He can object to answer it on the ground 
that it is scandalous or irrelevant (q) or not put bond mr tbe 
pnrpose of the action (r), or that the matters inquired into are not 
Btrmciently material at that stage of the action («), or any^ other 
ground (0 of a like kind (a). But in practice objections of tms kind 
are not frequently met with in the answer, because these grounds 
are generally gone into on the application for leave to deliver the 
interrogatones (6). 

A party who is called upon to answer interrogatories which 
have actually been delivered can object to do so upon grounds some 
of which are common to the different modes of discovery (c). 
The form the objections most frequently take in the affidavit are 
(1) that the answer to the question might tend to criminate the party 
answering or render him liable to a criminal charge or prove such 
a charge against him(d); (2) that it might expose him to the 
exaction of a penalty or forfeiture («); (3) that the information 
sought has only been acquired by him from confidential privileged 
communications with his solicitors or their agents (/■); (4) that 
public policy requires that it should not be answered (9); (5) that 
the answer would disclose the evidence which the party proposes to 
adduce or the names of his witnesses (/t). An objection to an 
interrogatory, which, if substantiated, will dispose of the whole 
action, may sometimes be taken in the answer (i). 


p) Psdlt V. "Ray, [1894} 3 Ch. 282, 0. A.; and see pp. 59, lOt, onto. 

'g) Qay ▼. Lahowhere (1879), 4 Q. B. D. 206. Be« as to meanings of these 
expressions, p. 97, onto. 

i See p. 96, onto. 

See pp. 52, 97, onto. 

E. a 0., Ord. 31, r. 6. 

t) Fishw V. (Men (1878), 8 Oh. D. 645, C. A„ at p. 652. 

) See p. 106, onto, 
j See pp. 64, 70, onto. 

I) Zee V. Eeod (1842), 5 Bear. 381; AUhuam v. Labouehm-e (IBIS), 3 Q. B. D 
654, 0. A.; Fuher y. Owen, supra ; Spoleee y. Oroevenor Hotel Co., [18971 2 
Q,. B. 124, 0. A.; National Association of Operative Plasttrere T, om(t^iss, 
[1906] A. 0. 484, 487; Alahatter y. Harness (1894), 70 L. T. 875; Lamb v. 
Mwisier (1882). 10 Q. B. D. 110; HiRy. Campbdl (1876), L. B. 10 0. P. 222; 
see, further, p. 82, ante. 

(«) See p. 83, onto. 

(/) Kennedy y. Li/dl (No. ^ (1888), 23 Ch. D. 387, O.A..; 9 App. Css. 81; 
Prortof y. Smiles (1886), 55 L. J, (o. B.) 527, C. A.; Procter y. Saikes (i886), 3 T. L. 
E. 229'; Swinhorne y. Ndeon (1853), 16 Bear. 416; Clegy v. Edmonson (^1856), 
22 Beav. 125; Ftwkes y. ITeii (1884), 28 CJh. D. 287. Information derived ttam 
written flomninniRations from the piety’s agent may have to be given althoimh 
'^e doouments themselves are privileged ; see Southtoark Water Co. t. Qwiik 
(1378), 8 Q. B. B. 315, 0. A., per Cottok, L./., at p. 821; see, farther, pp. ft, 
v7,anU, 

(g) See p. 84, onto. 

(A) See p. 98, ante. 

(t) an action for sUOider the party interrogated may niae the ohjeo* 

^n to an inbntogatory to what were the words ipoken, tlmt if ^loken stadi 
they werespodeen on an oooaalMi which was absolutdy pririleged (iBwwsttw. 
jresvns, ri905} 1K. B. 5<^; atstam WOb r. Bast (1880). 5 Bx.B. 103, 0; A. $ 
sad aee further, aa to Mtiooa for defamation, pp. 99~l9l, onto. 





188. Wbfloatiyof thesdobJeetbnaisrftyedlb^pirfyinasliliAi 

iihaifc he objeeia to anawer the mortiotilar mteinrogatory and atala , 

the ground on which he so objects (k). Bach quttition mast ba 
takffli by itseU and &e objection to answer it ateted (Q, nnlesa the 
same objection applies to interrogatories which ran be bracketed 
together. 

189. The affidavit in answer to the interrogatories mast be Time toe 
filed (m) within ten days from the time when they were delivered, “»v«b, 
or within such other time aa may have been ordered(n); but vdimre 
secnrity for costa has been ordered the time mna, instep, from the 

date of the service of the copy of the receipt for payment into 
court (o). The time may be extended by consent (p) or by order (q). 

It is the duty of the party on whose behalf the affidavit in answer 
is filed to take an office copy for production when necessary (r). 


190. The interro^tories must be answered on oath. Bach Form ot 
interrogatory must be dealt with and answered specifically and wware*. 
substantially («), or the objection to answer it must be stated, with 
the grounds for so objecting. As a rule thb answer should be 
simply an answer to the particular interrogatory, but wherever 
such an answer would be misleading, unfair, or incomplete, 
any necessary or reasonable explanation or qualification may be 
added (a), provided the matter so introduced be relevant (b) and 


T 


(A) CiurcA V. Psrrt/ (1877), 36 L. T. 613; SmitA v. Berg (1877), 36 L. T. 471. 
But wboro the objeouon is irrelevanoy the grounds of the objection to answer, 
temhle, need not be stated {SmitA v. Berg, twpra, Guovs, J., dissenting). 

(1) Dalgleieh ▼. Lmoiher, [1899] 2 Q.B. 690, 0. A.,atp. 694,perLDrDLBY,L.J’.i 
but see SmitA v. Berg, supra, and Chwrch v. Perry, supra, where it was held that 
if s question is irrelevant &e party may negleot to answer it and need not give 
any reason for not answenng. In the former case LlirDLET, J., at p. 472, is 
repotted to have said that where the objection to answering was a mere matter 
of aigument, and not a statement of new facte, and the judge sees that the 
objection to answer is otherwise sufficient, the grounds fcthe objection need 
not be stated. So also there is authori^ for the statement that the party 
interrogated need not answer as to oouolusickna of law_ as opposed to matters of 
fact; see Muddeston v. Brown (1801), 6 Ves. 62; Wigram, Law of Discovery, 


p. 64. 

(m) In the King’s Bench snd Ohanoery Divisions the place of filing is the 
Affidavit and Filiog Department of the Oeaxtni Office; in the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division, the Probate and Admiralty Begistries. lu Walker v. 
Paniell (1874), 30 L. T. 367, an answer was refused filmg on the ground of 
irregularities in form. 

(») E. S. 0., Ord. 31, r. 8. 

(o) Ihid., t. 26; Jones t. Jmes, [1884] W. K. 17; see p. 66, ante. 

I f) E.' S. C., Oz^ 64, r. 8. 
fe) JAsJm, r. 7. 

?r) MarskaU t. ifational*I*rovifteial Basik of England (1882), 61 L. J. (oH.) 
466; Xeta V. Taylor, [1803] W. N. 183. 

(s) Ludl V. KmMdy (1884), 27 Ch. D. 1. 16, 17,21, 28,0, A. ; Barker v. ffeOs 
(1881), 18 Oh. D. 477, 487, 0. JL ; Bok^ T. Fisher (1882), 10 a B, D. 101, 
1?0, O. A. As to the eufficieney of answers in patent action, see Ihffrmim 'Sf* 
BosHU (1869), 4 Ch* App. 078; Crossla/ f; (1876), ,2 Cffi. D. 633. 

(a) Y. Ksnstedp Um). 33 W. & 44; Lt/dl' 

^ - 


W. B* 44; Lydl v. iMttUKip (1884), 27 Olu H* 


TMf,, mboffinpmrte; f. Smiing (1873), L.B. 9 C. P.lfe: 



lii DiaOOVERT, iNSPBCTlOir, AlTD iNTEREOOATOBtSS. 


8aoT.7. , clear (^e). The answers should be divided into peuragraphs nuia* 
The bered consecutively, each interrogatory being dealt with in a 
Answer, separate paragraph (d). 

ythere the affidavit exceeds ten folios it must be printed (e), 
unless printing is dispensed with by an order of a judge (/). 


Aniwer 

iocomplete. 


BalBciency, 
not truth, 
the tent. 


Where 

protectioo 

clnimed. 


Sect. 8. —Application for farther and Better Antwer, 

191. Where one or more of the interrogatories are not answered 
at all or are answered insufficiently, the party interrogating may 
apply for an answer or a further and better answer. The applica¬ 
tion is made to a master in chambers, by notice under the summons 
for directions, which must specify the answers objected to (g), unless 
all are objected to (h). No time is fixed within which the applica¬ 
tion must be made, but it must be made within a reasonable time 
after the filing of the answer (i). 

192. Where the answer is objected to as being insufficient, the 
insufficiency alone, and not the truth of the answer, is taken into 
consideration in deciding whether a further answer shall be 
ordered (/t); on the latter point the answer is for this purpose 
conclusive (1). The party interrogated is entitled to refer to the 
whole of the affidavit to show the sufficiency of any answer objected 
to, and is not confined to that part which deals with the particular 
interrogatory in question (w). 

193. Where objection is taken in the answer to answering an 
interrogatory or part of an interrogatory and the ground for refusing 
to answer is properly stated, the objection so far as it is cm 
objection founded on fact is conclusive, and an answer will not be 
ordered on a mere suspicion that the objection is untrue, but it will 
if it can be shown from admissions in the answers themselves or from 
documents referred to or from the very nature of the interrogatory 
itself or the privilege claimed that the answer cannot be justified (n). 


Anmiwr 194. Where the answer is embarrassing (o), or so involved or 

eubamwiog. inguflicient as to be incapable of being used, or is irrelevant or 


(c) Lyell V. Kennedy (18M), 33 W. E. 44, where the answer to a simple inter- 
romtory was ninety folios in length and had to be picked out. See also Richarde 
V. Cniwthay (1892), 8 T. L. R. 446; Peyton y. ffarting (1873), L. B. 8 0. P. » 
(answers confining irrelevant matter held insufficient), 
fd) See Dalyltish y. Loiother, [1899] 2 Q. B. 590, 594, 0. A. 

(«) As to paper etc. for printinff, see R. S. C., Ord. 66, r. 3. 

(/) R. 8. C., Ord. 31, r, 9; v. Romford (1876), 46 L. J. (cH.) 288. 

{g) Afiitey v. North and South Windwich Subway Co. (1879), 11 Ch. D. 439 
(following Chmterfield and Boythorpe Colliery Co. y. Blade (1876), 24 W. R. 783); 
compaie AUhuten y. Labouchere (1878), 3 Q. Bs D. 654, C. A. 

(h) Furber and Frux v. (1881), 60 L, J. (CH.) 496. 

(♦) Lhyd y. Uorley (1879), 6 L. E. Ir. 74. 

(kj Lwl y. Keune^ (1884). 27 Ch. D. 1 ,0. A., at pp. 19, 21; Fidd y. BmnM 
(1888), 2 T. L. R. 122, b. A. 

(0 Ltfstf ▼. Kennedy (1884), 27 Oh. D. 1 , 0, A., at pp. 19, 21. 
hn] /M<i,atpp. 1,16. 

tn) Btd., at pp. 21 et mg.; KrmMey y. Clayton (1890), 26 L. R. Ir, 405; and 
too p. 62, ante, 

(o) Lyell T. JSnmedy (1884), 27 Cll. D. 1, O. A., at p. 27. 


Fab* V.-^liiMidOATOBics» 


iim 

improper in its explanations m qtialifio%iions (j>)» a tortlief Amt. a 

answer may be ordered. Where an answer or a former answer M Anp&oattoB 

ordered the time for filing the answer and the eosts of the applies^ 

tion and the answer are generall^r dealt with in the order. An 

appeal lies from the master to the jndge ^ chambers and from the 

latter, by leave only, to the Court of Appeal, but the judge’s 

order wiU not generally be interfered with (q)b 

196. The order may be that the answer or farther answer be by wm 
affidavit or by vivd voce examination (r), but the latter mode is only examinaMon. 
adopted in exceptional oases. Where it is ordered the scope of the 
examination is not larger than that of interrogatories, and the party 
examined can only be required to give such an answer as would 
have been sufficient if given in the affidavit in answer to the 
interrogatories («). 

196. There is power to order the costs of the vivd voce examine* OosUi ot «ivS 
tion to be paid by the party examined “ in any event ” (t), but •attmin*. 
where the examination is oppressive the party examining may 

have to pay them (a). • 

Sect. 9.— Answer at the Trial. 

197. A party may at the trial of a cause, matter, or issue use in Using mmww. 
evidence any one or more of the answers or any part of an. answer 

of the opposite party without patting in the others or the whole, 
subject to the power of the judge to direct the others or the whole 
to be put in whenever he is of opinion that they are so connected 
with those originally put in that the latter should not be used 
without them (b). 

{«) Lydl V. Kennedy (1884), 33 W. E. 44; Peyton ▼. Hartiny (1873), L. E. 

9 C. P. 9. Soe also KeUy ▼. Wyman (18G0), 20 L. T. 300 (answer held 
insufficient). 

(?) Field V. Bennett (1886), 2 T. L. E, 122, 0. A. 

(r) E. S, 0., Ord. 31, r. 11. 

(«) Litchfield V. Jonet (1884), 64 L. J. (cH.) 207; eee also Vicary v. Oreat 
Xortkern Bail. Co. (1882), 9 Q. B. D. 168. 

I t) Vicary v. Ch-eat Northern Sail. Co., supra, 
a) Liteihfield v. Jones, supra. * 

6 } B. S. C., Ord. 31, r. 24; and see Ly^ t. Ktmnedy (1864), 27 Ch. D. 1, 

U. A., p>.?r Cotton, L. J., at p. 16. 


DISEASES. 

See Akiuals; FaotobiXs Ssops ; Mabtee and SBavANTj 

PUBUO Healtb bxo. 


DISENTAILMENT. 

See PaonaTX ixm Obaxtels Beal. 
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DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

See EiiBcxioNS. 


DISHONOUR. 

See Bills of Exchange Bxa 


DISINTERMENT. 

See Be RIAL and Oreuation ; Coroners. 


DISORDERLY CONDUCT. 

See Criminal Law and Procedure; Magistrates. 


DISORDERLY HOUSE. 

See Criminal Law and Procedure. 


DISSENTERS. 

See Charitibb; Eoolbsiastical Law. 


DISSOLUTION. 

See OoMFAMiBS; CORPORATIONS; Husband and Wife ; Pabliakbht 

Pabtkebsbip. 
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DISTRESS. 


Pabt I. NATUEB OF THE REMEDY OF DISTRESS - - .117 

Part IL DISTRESS FOR RENT. 110 

Sect. 1 . Different Kisbs of Rent ~ - - - 119 

Sect. 2 . Remedy by Distress ------- 120 

Sect. 3. In tthat Cases the Riobt to Distrain arises - 121 
Sectt. 4. Who may Distrain - - - - - - - 125 

Sub-sect. 1 , In Oeneral ------- 125 

Sub-sect. 2. In Fartionlnr Oasse . j - _ _ 125 

Sect. 5. What may and 'what may hot be Distrained - 132 

Sub-sect. 1 . General Rule - - - - - - -132 

Sub-sect. 2. Things Absolutely Privileged - - - - 133 

1 1 J Constitutional Privilege ----- 133 

21 Trade Privilege - - - - - -*-134 

3) Fixtui-es - - - - - - - -• 138 

4) Thiiin in Actual Use - - - - _ 137 

6 ) Peris^ble Articles 133 

61 Money.188 

7) live Animals 138 

( 8 ) Wearing Apparel, Bedding, and Tools of Trade - 139 

(9) Miscellaneous Statutory Privilego - - - 139 

Bub-sect. 3. Tlungs Conditionally Privileged - . - 141 

(11 In Oeneral- - - - - 141 

(2) Instruments of Trade - - 142 

Sub-sect. 4. Goods of Undertenants, Lodgsra, and Strangers 148 
Sect. 6 . When Distress may be made ----- 148 
Sect. 7. How the Right to Distrain may be lost - - 151 

Sect. 8 . WHmE Distress may be made^* - - - - 166 

Rectt. 9. Fob what Amoiint DistKess may be mads - - 156 

Sect. 10 . LEVYiNa the Distress - - - - - - 160 

Sub-sect. 1. The Warrant ------- 180 

Sub-sect. 2. The Bailiff ------- i82 

Sub-sect. 3. The Entry ------- 183 

Sub-sect. 4, Seizure ------- - 186 

Sub-seefe. 5. Notice of Distress ------ 168 

Sect. 11 . PnoasEDiNtM between Ssieitbs and Sale - - 168 


Sub-sect. 1 . Bnpoimding ....... I68 

Sub-sect 2 . Appraisement - - - - - - 179 

Saor. 18 . Sfveoi cht Bahicrttftoy, WiKDiNa.Tn>, Exmariox and 

Bbobithmbip • - - - - 171 

Sob-eect 1 . BaakmptTeiunit - - ' m - » l 7 l 

Snb-seet 2. Company in Liqoidation* « • - 4 I79 

Sttb-aaot t. Esemdion amumst Tenant •> * • 174 

6 ab-eeet 4 . Beomver in Possesnou - . • > - ]80 
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Distriss. 


Part H. DISTRESS FOE BENT—«on<»n«e(l. 
SxoT. 13. Sau oR'DiBxasss 

Sub-seot. 1. In General 
Pub-eect. 2. Time for Sale - 
Sub-sect. 3. Place of Sale - 
Sub-eeot. 4. Price at Sale - 
Sub-sect. 5. Mode of Sale - 


VAGI 

- 180 
• 180 
- 182 

- 183 

- 184 

- 184 


Sect. 14, Expenses o» Distress 
Sect. 15. Second Distress 
Sect. 16. Frattdtjuent IteiiovAX. 
SEcr. 17. Eesode and Poxtndbreach- 

Sub-seot. 1 . The Offences - 
Sub-sect. 2 . The Bemediee 


186 

1 S 8 

189 

192 

192 

194 


Sect. 18. Idlegax, Ihregddar, or Excessive Distress, and 


the Remedies therefor .196 

Sub-sect. 1. Illegal Distress ------ 19$ 

Sub-sect. 2. Irregular Distress - - - - - - 196 

Sub-sect. 3. Excessive Distress - - - - - 197 

Sub-sect. 4. Replevin ------- 199 

Sub-sect. 6 . Action for Damages ----- 204 

Sub-sect." 6 . Action for Double Value - - - - 207 

Sub-aoct. 7, Injunction to Bestniin a Distress - - - 208 

Sub-sect. 8. Summary Proceedings in Special Cases - - 208 

Sub-sect. 9, Rescue ------- 209 

Sub-sect. 10 , Recaption ------- 209 


Pa nr III.' DISTRESS FOE RATES AND TAXES - - - - 210 

Sect. 1. Poor Rate . -210 

Sect. 2. Hiqhtvay Rate --------216 

Seci'. 3. General District Rate - - - - - - 216 
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Fart I.—Natubx ot thb Eemedt or Bismtiss. 

Part I.—Nature of the Remedy of 

Distress. 

198. Distrefls is a summary remedy by wbioh a person, in 
order to minister redress to himself, is entitled without legal process 
to take into bis possession the personal chattels of another person, 
to be held as a pledge to compel the performance of a duty, the 
satisfaction of a debt or demand, or the payment of damages for 
trespass by cattle (a). 

The term “ distress ” by almost universal sanction is now inter¬ 
changeably used to designate the process of taking, and the chattels 
taken (b). 

199. The law of distress is for the most part an important 
portion of the law of landlord and tenant. It enables the landlord 
to secure the payment of rent or the performance of certain obliga* 
tions due to him, by seizing the goods and chattels found upon the 
premises in respect of which the rent or obligations are due. This 
remedy obtained so early in our law that we have no memorial of 
its origin. It has been described as the creature of the common law, 
and has existed, perhaps, since the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Altliough the right to distrain is of common law origin, it was 
subject at common law to many exceptions and has since undercone 
many statutory modifications and been extended by additronal 
statutory powers. The exceptions and additions are so many that 
scarcely an important absolute statement can be made in dealing 
with the law of distress as it affects landlord and tenant. The 
law of distress as it stood before statutory alteration was perhaps 
simple and of easy application. To-day it demands, by reason 
of statutory alterations, more knowledge of various branches of 
law than any other common law authority which is as frequently 
exercised. It calls for a knowledge of the law relating to leases, 
fixtures, trespass, property in goods, specific performance, fraud, 
executions, and the obligations arising in respect of the sale of the 
goods distrained. The right to distrain is ^iven either by common 
law, by contract (c), or by statute (d). 

(o) The following definition is given in Bradby, Law of Distresses, p. 1: "A 
distress is the taking of a personal chattel, without legal process, nrom the 
possession of a wrong-doer, into the hands of the party grieved; as a pledge, 
for the redress of an injury, the performanoe of a duty, or the satisfaction of a 
demand." For distress dam^ feasant^ see title Ajmuis, Yoi. I., pp. 378—386. 

(h) 3 Bl. Com. 6 . 

(e) Kg., power to distrain^ofl the demised premises (see p. IfiS, poif); TOwera 
given 1^ mortgages {see WiXi$, Km jutrie Kennedy (1888), 21 Q. D. at 
p. 398, 0. A.); powers in brewers’ leases to distrain for |n^ m goods suppbed 
(see Stevmi v. Manton (1890), 60 L. J. (q. b.) 192), or ia mining losses and 
licences (see EneyclopiBaia oz Forms, Tol. VIlI., pp. 294, 406,421, 434). or in 
deeds apportioning rents (Me JBncyolwmdia of Forms, YoL U.. p- 14), ok 
partitioBing lessaholds (4 ^., YoL IX., p. 435), or granting reatobMgM 
(titdl. Yd. L, p. 848; YoL XH., p. 637). For attommsmt or express oatiunty 
to disbrain for wbat is not rent, or for rent in respect of which the comnum law 
conditions do not eadstiwee p. 118 and p. 124. nuro (o), jposf. 

(<Q S.g„ by the Diirtreas for Bent Aet, 1737 (11 Uea 2, & iy)t p. 183, 
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200. -'The common riaw right of dietrees was not so much a 
remedy as a means of obtaining a remedy, and was g^ven in respect 
of a great number of services in regard to tenure which are now 
obsolete (<j). Of the various purposes for which a common law 
distress could be made the only two of practical importance at the 
present day are the recovery of rent in arrear and the recovery of 
recompense fcr trespass by animals taken damage feasant (/X 

Wben the remedy was exercised the chattels remained only as a 
pledge in the hands of the party making the distress, and could not 
be sold. And so the law continues with regard to chattels taken 
damage feasant, and with regard to other distresses the mode of 
dealing with which has not been altered by Act of Parliament; 
over such the distrainor has no other power than to retain them 
till satisfaction be made (y). In the case of distress for rent due 
under a lease, a power to sell has been given by statute (A). 

201. By express agreement between the parties a power to 
distrain may be conferred for payments which are not rent, and in 
cases where the coipmon law requisites are absent (i). Under an 
express power of distress only the goods of the person giving the 
power can, as a'rule, be taken (j). 

With regard to powers of distress given by contract, it must be 
borne in mind that an instrument giving such a power as security 
for any present or future debt is, as a rule, deemed to be a bill of 
sale,' and unless registered as regards the chattels seized under the 
power is void as against a trustee in bankruptcy, creditors under 
an assignment, or execution creditors (k). An express power of 


pott; by the Conveyandng and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 46 Viet. o. 41), 
8. 44, 800 p. 120, ; and in the caee of rates and taxes, see p. 210, post. A 

■ttttiitoiy power of distress, such as that for rates and taxes, is entirely the 
croiituro of the Act which creates it, and it confers no further rights than those 
expressly given by the statute. And although such rights are somew^t 
aju.l'>.!rouR to the common law right of distress, they are more nearly allied to 
an ordinnry execution by seizing and selling the gOMB of the debtor 
T. Gham:>cra (1768). 1 Burr. 879, 688b 

. (e) In the last ^tion of ComynB* Digest (1822) is the following ennineratian 
of the cases in which a distress may be taken:—** For all services a distress may 
be made of oommon right. As for rent service, so for heriot semoe. So, for suit 
service: as snit to a hundred court or court baron. So, for a fine assessed in a 
court, a distress is duo of common right. So. for an amerciament in a court 
loot, for an offence in or out of court. So % distress might be for aid pttr/airo 
eAimler, onfiU marrier. So, fmr a relief the lord himself may distrain; or 
pro poiore maritagii. So, for tr&mass with eatUe a distress may be of the cattle 
damage feasant" (Com. Dig. Distress (A)). 

(/) For distress damage feasant, see title Ajtimaxs, Yol. L, pp. 378 et mo, 

(tf) 3 JBl. Com. 10. , ^ 

(a) See pp 120,160, posit. *• 

(*) JhitUit V. Formt (1847), 11 Q. B. 949; as to what we the oommon law 
requisite iu the case of rent, sea p. 121, post. 

(A IVstman v. Edwards (1848), 3 £xoL 732 ; v. Cn^hank (1873), 28 
L. T. 104 ; M* Willis, Es pm^ Kennedy (1888), 22 Q. B. IL 384, 0, A., psr 
Li>~DiiUT, Xi.J'., at p. 396. ^ lu the case of a rentchaiwa probal^ oxdy t^ 
Mods of the owner or ooouniw of the land for the l^e Mang oould be tuen; 
but see Baffery V. Elgoed (ll3iil9» ^ Ad. A EL 191; JiAnsois v. FetuSssur (1842). 
2 , 0. B. 926. 

(k) See title Bills- ov Sazai, Vol. m., pp. 11, 
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dufcreM l!or raott which i» due uoder «le&ae aotdia nol a 8eoia|i(jr I* : 

for 80010 other debt, is not within this nile(i)i unless it is B Estate 
TOwer to distrain on property fuitirely uneonneoted with th# 
demised premises (m). 

It is apprehended that an express power of distress given to 
secure tiie payment of a rentcharge is not within the Bills of Sale ; 'I( 
Act, 1878 (n), inasmuch as the instalments of the rentcharge would 
seem not to be debts within s. 6 of that Act. 



Part II.—Distress for Rent 

Sbot. 1 .—Different Kinds qf Rent, 

202. There are three kinds of rent, namely, rent service, rent- SiadidlNftti 
charge, and rent seek (o). 

203. A rent service is a rent reserved on a Igase or grant of Bent wrvioe. 
lands as incidental to their tenure (a), and this was the only kind 

of rent originally known to the common law. A right of distress was 
inseparably incident to it, as long as it was payable to the lord who 
was entitled to the fealty of the tenant. It was called reht service 
because the ancient retribution was made by the corporal service of 
the tenant in ploughing bis lord’s demesnes, which came afterwards 
to be changed into gabel or rent; but the service of fealty is still 
incident to a rent service (&). 

204. A rentcharge is a certain annual sum charged upon the ReatehMf*. 
land and gremted by deed or will by the owner of land to some other 

person. It is not incident to the tenure, and the grantee of the 
rentcharge takes no reversion, but is given an express power to 
distrain for the rent. It is c^ed a rentcharge because the lands 
are charged with such distress by force of the writing only, and not 
of common right (c). 


(Z) Bt Boundwood Colliery Co., Lee v. BoundMeod CoUiery Co., £1897] 1 Ch. 
873, 0. A.,|»«r LnronBT.L.J., at p. 391. 

(m) Ibid., at pp. 396, 399. 

(n) 41 A 42 Vict. a 31; £e Blackburn and DiaMct BmtM BuHding Bociety, 
Ex parte Oraham (1889), 42 Oh. D. 343, 0. A., per Lo^ Bsbxb, hLB., at 

f ip. 346, 347. See also, as to the object of the Aot, Charleaworth v. MiUt, 
1892] A. C. 231, per Lord HAnsBtmT, L.O., at p. 236 ; and see title Blue ov 
Vol. in., p. 14. • ,, 

(e) Littleton’s xenuxea, s. 213. 

(a) litUeton desembes a rent service to be where the tenant holds bis laud by 
fealty and oertcun rent, oar by homage, fealty, and certain rent, or by othiw 
sennoee and oettain nmt (Littleton’s Texntree, s. 213). 

(t) Bao. Ahr. tit. Bent(A), 1 ; Co. LBt.87 b, 142 b ; Om. Dig. tit. 28, o. 

W; Oo. Idtt, 143 h; Alv. tit. BsiatJA), 2; Teoures».a^ 1^; 

Jfdmgwmw y. Menyperiny (1861), 9 H. Ik 114,137, |8S. For titheesWunu- 
talihin reNchuge, asR Bedford y. SuMim ColdfiM ( Wasnim cfc.) 0. E 

(*i St) 4^; lor com 2 :eni, sea Neudiei^y, Fearte (1831^ IB. Qi 8ee^ 
nothse, tiUe Bkktgkaboss asm AnWcmixs. 
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205. A rent seek is & bare rent reserved by a deed or 'tnll without 
any clause of distress. It only differs from a rentcharge in &e 
fact that it is not accompanied % such a clause (df). 

206. Although every species of rent is comprised in the above 
division, there are yet other rents which are known by particular 
names, such as rents of assize, or certain rents at which freeholders 
or copyholders of a manor have held under the lord from time 
immemorial, and chief rents, which are similar rents paid by 
freeholders, both of which are sometimes called quit rents because 
thereby the tenant goes quit and free of all other services (e). A 
fee farm rent is a perpetual rentcharge of at least one fourth of the 
value of the lands reserved on a conveyance in fee simple (/). 

Sect. 2 .—Remedy by Distress. 

207. The common law right of distress for rent in arrear is a 
right for the landlord to seize whatever movables be finds on the 
premises out of which the rent or service issues, and to hold 
them until the rent is paid or the service performed (</). 

t 

208. In the year 1689 it was enacted that in all cases of distress 
for rent upon any demise the distrainor should have power to 
sell the distress unless replevied within five days (Jt). 

Now all rents, whether rents sock, rents of assize, or chief rents 
which were duly answered or paid for three years within twenty 
years before tho first day of the Session of Parliament in 1730, or 
which have been since created, may be recovered by distress in the 
same manner as rent reserved upon a lease (j). 

Where under an instrument coming into operation after 
31 st December, 1881, a person is entitled to receive out of any land 
any annual sum payable half-yearly or otherwise, whetlier charged 
on the land or on the income of the land, and w'hctlier by way of 
rentcharge or otherwise, not being a rent incident to a reversion, 
then, subject and without prejudice to all estates, interests, and 
rights having priority to the annual sum, the person entitled to 
receive the same has a right to distrain, as far as such a right 
might have been conferred by the instrument under which the 
annual sum arises, but not further (A;). 


{d) 2 Bl. Oom. 42. 

S' Co. Inst. 19. 

S /) Oo. Litt. 144 a. See, furtber, title EBNTOHAROKa AKD A-NNUTTlES. 
a) Lyon9 v. BlUiott (1876), 1 Q. B. D. 210, per Bi.AOKBtrRN, J., at p. 213. 
h) Stat. (1689) 2 Will. & Mar., c. 5, 8. 1. ^ * 

(») Landlord and Tenant Act, 1730 (4 Geo. 2, c, 28), s. 6; eee Re Gerard {Lord) 
and Beechatn'e tWrac^l894i 3 Ch. 295, 0. A., per Lindlet, LJ., at p. 308; 
compare Jiradbury v. WrigH (1781), 2 Doug. (k. b.) 624; Satvard v. ^Lnetev 
(18*251, 2 Bing. 619; fairfam'f. Gray (1779), 2 Wm. Bi. 1326; Rodham t. Berry 
(1826), 4 L. J. (0. 8.) (K. B.) 202 ; 860 also Battery y, Robtnson p826), 3 Bing. 
392. lOT a r^tciharge devised by will. The remedy of distress is now incident 
to all n>nts arising out of lama ^odde y. Thompson (1865), L. E. 1 0. P. 133; 
Re Otrard ^ord) and Beteharn** Umtract, supra). 

(A) See Cony^rancing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Viot. a 41) 
8.44 (1), and title Bb^tohasobs akd AmrumBSL 
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A rentohai^e may be divided, and the assigpee of each portion mty • ***<’*' *• . 
distrain for it {1). Growing crops cannot be takmi in distress for a BniMktrlV 
rentcharge unless an express power be inserted in the grant (m). 

Sbot. 3.— In what Cases the Bight to Distrain arises, 

209. In order that the right to distrain may arise the relation Bwiidhitwte 
of landlord and tenant must exist, both when the rent becomes due 
and when the distress is levied, and the rent must be in arrear (n). 

If the rent is only payable on a condition precedent it cannot be 
distrained for until the condition is fulfilled (a). 

An actual existing demise is requisite. The common law An wiatbg 
right to distrain does not arise before the relationship of landlord ^•®***» 
and tenant is complete (b), nor (apart from the Landlord and Tenant 
Act, 1709 (c)) continue ^ter it has determined (d). A formal instru> 
ment of tenancy is not requisite. Possession taken by the tenant 
under an agreement for a tenancy which can be specifically enforced 
gives the landlord the right to distrain («). Provided there is a 
demise, the nature or duration of the tenancy is immaterial. It 
may be a tenancy at will (/) or a weekly tenancy (g). The right 
of distress also exists where, after the expiration of a previous 
tenancy, a tenant by the consent of both parties continues in 
possession under such circumstances as to warrant the inference 
that there is a tacit renovation of the contract of tenancy Qi), 

But there must be facts to warrant the inference of a* renewal 
of the tenancy. The landlord cannot distrain after treating the 
tenant as a trespasser by bringing an ejectment for forfeiture (i). 

A tenancy at suilerance, which is not created by demise, does 
not authorise a distress, the only remedy being by action for use 
and occupation (k). 

A demise entitles the tenant to the exclusive possession of here¬ 
ditaments. If a person is not to have the exclusive possession of 

(l) Jtivii v. Watxm (1839), 6 M. & W. 266. 

im) Miller v. Orem (1831), 8 Bing. 92. 

(n) This short proposition involves a number of circumstanoes (commonly 
referred to as the essentials to the right of distress) hereafter more fully 
enumerated. If a tenancy ie created, the ri^t .to distrain will follow as an 
incident of it {Jolly y. Arbuthnot (1869), 4 Pe G. ft J. 224, per Ijord Ohilws- 
roBD, at p. 242). 

(a) Mechelen y. Wallace (1836), 7 Ad. ft El. 64, n. Hence, ii a lessra 
agrees not to distrain on an underlessoe unless he shall have previously paid 
the rent due from himself to the superior landlord and shall nave produced 
to the undorlessee the receipt for such rent, the lessee cannot distrain until hs 
has fulfilled these conditions {OiUs v. Bpencer (1867), 3 C. B. (k. 8.) 244). 

■"i Dank v. Hunter (1822), 6 B. ft Ala. 322. 

8 Ann. c. 14 (Ruff., c*18 in Revised Statutes), s.6; see p. 149, poeL 
WUliame v. Btiven (1846), ^ G. B. 14, 

, WuUh V. Loiudah (1882), 21 Ch. D. 9, 0. A 

n Anderson v. Midland Mail. Co. (1861), 3 E. ft E. 614; Morton v. Woods 
9), L. B. 4 a. B. 293, Ex. Ch. 

(ff) Yeoman v. Ellison (1867), L. R. 2 0, P, 681. 

(A) 8w MigM V. Darby (1786), 1 Tenn Bep. 169; Dougal v. McCarthy, CIHOS] 

1 a B. 736, C. A. 

ft) Bridges v. Smyth (1829), 6 Bing. 410, 

(A) Alford V. Vicitdry (1M2), Oar. ft M. 280; Jewner v, (168^ 1 

Uood. ft B. 213. 
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the premises his limited right of ase and enjogmient is a lieenoei not 
a demise; in saeh a case there is no relatios^io^pondlord and te^mt, 
and no right to distrain is conferred (i^. 

810. Bent for which a distress may he made , most he rent 
properly so called, that is, rent reserved out of lands and tenements 
upon which entry can be made for the purpose of ^seizing goods 
found there; and, therefore, rent for which''distress tnay be made 
cannot be reserved out of any incorporeal hereditament (m). ^ 

Sums reserved for the use of chattels confer no right of distress, 
but when chattels are let with houses or land at one entire rent the 
payment issues out of the land and is rent, and may be distrained 
for (w). 

Payments agreed upon daring the currency of the tenancy by way 
of increased rent or percentage on the outlay for additions or im¬ 
provements to be made by the landlord on the premises (o), and an 
annual sum agreed to be paid over and above the rent towards 
compensation for the goodwill or the like (p), though expressly 
called rent, are not in fact rent, but suras in gross for which a distress 
cannot be levied, for a rent can only be reserved at tlie time the 
demise is made. Any attempt to alter the rent V)y a collateral 
agreement not amounting to a new demise only operates as a 
personal contract between the parties (g). But a reservation in the 
demise itself of an increased rent equal to a percentage on the 
landlord’s outlay is good, and wall support a distress (r). 

211. Unless a tenant is to pay a rent certain the landlord has no 
right to distrain («). If that which is agreed upon as the payment 
is uncertain it is not rent. But the rent is certain if, by calculation 
and upon the happening of certain events, it becomes certain, and 
the mere fact of rent being fluctuating does not make it uncertain (t). 

(7) I/anetick v. Auatin (ISCiJ), 14 C. B. (n. 8 .) 634 (right to “ standings for 
machines in factory); soe also ProvincitU liill Posting Co. v. Lmo Moor Iron Oh., 
[JSW] 2 K. B. 344, C. A. 

(m) Co, Litt. 47 a; Bustard v. Gapsl (1828), 8 B. & 0. 141, 160. The land- 
loin's ri^ht to distrain is founded on the principle that the rent reserved by his 
demise issues out of the land and he distrains by taking possession, in the 
natoi'e of a pledge, of goods and chattels foiud upon such lanA In distraining, 
tlierefoi'e, the landlord'looks to the land demised and to the goods and ohattoTs 
found thereon {British Mutoscope and Biograph Co., Ltd. ▼. Homer, [ITOlj 1 
671, par Fakwbix, d., at p. 674). 

(«) Nmirman v. Anderton (1806), 2 Bos. & P. (N. B..) 224). And so where an 
entire rent is payable for the eaolnsiTe occupation of a room or deiined space in 
a factory, with a supply of steam power, the rent is deemed to issue out of the 
room or laud and will support a distress {Sdby ▼, Ortaves (1868), L. B. 3 C. P. 
694, 602 ; Marshall y. Sichofitld (1882;, 62 L. D". (o. B.) 68, 0. A.). 

(i>) V. Bothuek (1816), 7 Taunt. 167 Banfilan v. Bead (1832), 3 B. & 
AA. 899; Lambert v. Norris (1837), 2 M. & W 333. 

(p) Bmith V. Maplebaek (1786), 1 Term Bep. 441. 

Bonelian v. Bead, supra.. 

(r) Ss Kniglit, Ex parts Vdissg (1882), 21 Ch. D. 442, 0. A., per JsssEL, M.B., 
at p. 466. 

<») Bsgnart r. Porter (1831), 7 Bing. 461,ywr Auiebsok, S., at p. 454. 

(0 Be Knight, Ex ^te supra. , If a lease be maae for tea or 

twenty years at a rent inercK^ng every two or three years, thaa the rent 
fluctuates, but it is not unoertahi. It beoeones oertam as each year advances. 
If the rent of a farm for one year is to be so much if a certain number of aesea 
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Tbe aeoesB^ eertainty may be implied bojpa &e ao^ and dea^iJipi. 
of 4he parties (a). . 

213* Distress oazmot be made aatil after tbe rent is in arreu. 
It is not in arrear until after the last moment of the day on which it 
is made payable, and therefore there can be no distress until the day 
alter the rent becomes due (&)., 

]^nt payable in advance, either by reservation (c) or by custom (d), 
may be distrained for on tbe day following that fixed for payment, 
imlees tbe rent is expressed to be payable in adimnce if required, 
in which case a demand for payment must be made before a 
distress (e); but in the latter case tbe demand may be made after 
the day on which tbe rent thereby reserved becomes due (J ); and 
tbe landlord may distrain immediately after demand, if bis rights 
are in peril (y). When an express power of distress is given to be 
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are jploughed up, then in the next jrear a different rent if bo many acres are 
loft in pasture or in orops, the rent is fluctuating, but it beoomos oertain the 
moment the condition b fulfilled, and therefore, although a fluctuating, it i« a 
oertain rent. A. stipulation that the rent sho^d be the damage wmch the 
landlord might suffer by oertain defaults of tbe tenant, so that it would have to 
be oBoertained at large or by a tribunal, would bo a stipulation for an uncertain 
payment, which could not m rent {ibid., per Bkett, Ij.J'., at p. 458). And so 
a mstroBs may be levied for a rent of bo much per cubic yard for marl jrot and 
so much per wouaand for bricks made {Datdtil v. Oraeie (1844), 6 Q. B. 145), 
or of so much per annum for as many looms as the lessee may run ( IVi^h v. 
Lon»d<dt (1882), 21 Ch. 1). 9, 0. A.), or for so much per acre for every acre of land 
convertea into tillage. And a demise of a room with steam power at a certain 
sum per annum payable quarterly, with a provision for a deduction in the event 
of hindrances in the supply of power beyond seven d^s in each q^rter, was 
held to authorise a distress {Selby v. Gvmvm (1888), L. B. 3 0. P. 594 ; see 
also dictum of WtLUES, J., at p. 602). 

(a) W^re a tenant enterea under an agreement for a lease which did not 

state the amount of rent to be paid, and no lease was ever executed, but the 
tenant paid a oertain rent for two years, the landlo^ was held entitled to 
distrain for subsequent tent at the rate previously paid v. JBejwtt (1826), 

3 Bing. 361). 

(b) Dibble v. Bowaier (1853), 2 E. ft B. 564; see further as to this, n. 148, 
post. A sWt period of indulgoDoe, usually denominated days of grace, beyond 
the presoribed days of payment is sometimes conceded to the Irasee by the terms 
of reservation, a^for example, where the rent is,made payable on the four 
naiial feasts or within so m^ny days or wee]^ after each of the said days. This 
gi^ the tenant tbo right of election of paying the rent at the one time or the 
other. It cannot, therefore, be said to bo^mo absolutely due until the last of 
the days of grace, uor can the landlord distrain for it before (Chun's Cate (1613), 
10 Oo. Bep. 127 a). See also ChiH v. Edvoardt, [1909) 2 K. B. 773. 

(c) Lee V. Smith (1854), 9 Exoh. 662 ; Ec^rrieon y. J&trry (1819), 7 Price. 660; 
Waleh y.Lontdale (1882), 21 Oh. D. 9, 0. A. 

(d) Buckley v. Taylor (1788), 2 Term Bep. 600. 

U) Where rent was reeetved payable quertwly or half-quarterly if required, 
and the landlord received it qualwly lor a twelvemonth, it was hold that he 
could not without notioe distrain for a Ju^-quartor’s rent {MaUam v- Arden 
(1883), 10 Kng. 5^5- Where a yearly rent was reserved, myaUe in advance if 
the lai^ord required it, nothing being said as to days of payment, and after 
the first quarter he demanded a quarter’e rent only, it wee Imld that he wee not 
thsienpon entitled to distnin for the wJMe year’s rent (Clarke y. Edjord, CM^i 

.iJ Jrl ▼. Wittiame (1«64). 12 W.% ^ v-%^ i 

md Wt^rtirud^ Loan^jo^ Dieeount Cm, v. London Am . Sorth 
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exeroiaed after the rent has been “legally demanded/* it is net 
necessary to follow the striet common law rales as to demand (h). 

A minimum or dead rent may be reserved in advance, and so 
distrained for, though the rest of the rent is not recoverable ontil 
the expiration of the period in respect of which it is payable («)• 

213. Unless otherwise provided by statute or by the agreement 
of the parties, the person distraining must at the time the distress 
is made possess a reversion to which the rent is incident (j), though 
it is immaterial how short that reversion may bo (k). The reversion 
must also have been vested in him at the time the rent distrained 
for fell due. 

A defeasible reversion, until it is defeated, is sufficient to support 
a distress^ So a tenant from year to year, whose estate consists 
in point of law of a lease for a year certain with a growing 
interest during every year thereafter springing out of the original 
contract and parcel of it (Z), has a sufficient reversion to support 
a distress under a demise ; and it is immaterial whether he simply 
underlets from yeai; to year (m) or grants a lease for a long term (n). 

A reversion by estoppel will also support a distress (o), though 
in such a case ftie goods of a third party cannot be taken (p). 

Rent reserved on an assignment cannot ho distrained for at common 
law, as there is no reversion (q). And wlien a leaseholder, whether 
purporting to assign or underlet, parts with all his interest in a term 
of years, he cannot distrain for rent due on the underlease, unless he 
reserve to himself an express power to do so(r). When he purports to 


(/i) Thorp V. Hurt, [ISSS] W. N. {)«. 

(t) IVaZaA V. hottadale (1882), 21 Ch. D. 9, 0. A. The intention to reserve 
rent payable in advance should he clearly expressed. 

(,?■) Co. Titt. 47 a, 142 b. Ae to a lessor losing his right of disti'ess by 
parting with the reversion, see p. 126, 

{k) If a tenant underlet for any period of time shorter than his own interest, 
though only for a day, he has a reversion suiheient to entitle him to distrain 
{Wadf V. Marsh (1627), Lat. 211). 

(i) Oxley V. Jamte (1844), 13 M. & \V. 209, per Pakkx, B., at p. 216. 

(m) Curtis v. Wheel tr (1830), Mood. & M. 493 ; Pike v, Eyre (1829), 9 B. & 0. 
909. 

(n) Oxley v. James, supra. A demise by such a person for a tom of years is 
not an assignment. It is a term for so many years subject to detorminatiou by 
the cessation of the original interest. 

(o) If by attornment or otherwise parties agree that the relation of landlord 
and tenant shall be established between them, the tenant is estopped from 
setting up that the landlord has no legal reversion entitling him to distrain; for 
the law whioh estops him from denying the tenancy also prevents him disputing 
that a reversion exists in his Landlord, and it makes no difference that the fact 
that the landlord has no i-eTOTBion appears on the document of demise (Morton 
V. Woods (1809), L. B. 4 Q. B. 293, Ex. Qh.; i^olly v. ArlmthtuA (1869), 4 
De O. & J. 224). The estoppel is binding upon all persons claiming possessioa 
of the memises under the tenant either as assignees or uuderteoanta. 

(v) Todman y. Henman, [1893] 2 Q. B. 168. 

(^ See p. 126, poet. 

(r) Ptm» y. Gorrie (1828), 6 l^g- 24, whwe an oral tenancy ol the lest year of 
a term destreyed the rieht of dist^; Lewis y. Baker, [1906] 1 Ch. 40. But 
where a lasM la gtautea by a xaortgi^or tJtet he has parted with his ravsndoB 
by a mortgaM iot a lone tmu as vx 1,000 years, rat the lease is made in 
pursoanoe of a power in uu» mortgage so that it ie eontempoxaneess witih the 
mortgage, the mortgagees are the revenionars and aulitlM te the rent, and 
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demise for » period eo^extonsive with his own interest or longer, 
reserving a rent, the transaetion is in law an assignment, although 
purrorting to be a demise, for an underlease for the whole of the 
residue of a term is in law an assignment (s). It makes no difference 
that the instrument contains a stipulation that the assignee is to be 
tenant to the assignor during the term (a), or that the assignee has 
paid or agreed to paj money as rent (&), but the action for rent may 
remain (c). 

Sbox. 4. —Who may Distrain. 

SuB-SxOT. 1 .—In Qvneral. 

214. Any person, in whom is vested the reversion incident to a 
term for years (d), may by virtue of the common law distrain for 
rent due: the right of distress ceases when the reversion or the 
whole of the estate is parted with, but the right has by statute 
and otherwise been extended to various classes of persons who 
have no reversionary interest (e). 

SuB'Seot. 2 .—In Particular Va»eB. 

215. Tenants in fee, in tail, for life(/), and^ pur autre vie 
are all entitled to distrain, as by the common law*they have all a 
Buihcient reversion, whether the rent be considered a rent service 
or a rentcharge. Tenants pur autre vie can distrain for arrears of 
rent due at the death of the cestui que vie, as they can during his 
life(^). Tenants for terms of years, who sub-let and retain 
even a day’s reversion, can distrain; as can a tenant from year 
to year who sub-lets from year to year (h)- 


they and their assignees may distrain for it ovon if the reservation of rent is 
expressed to be to the person for the time being entitled to the “ freehold or 
inheritance ” {Eogert v, Humphrrya (1835), 4 Ad. & El. 299). 

(«) Lewis V. Baker, [1905] 1 Oh. 46, 61; - v. Cooper (1768), 2 Wils. 376; 

Prtece v. Corrie (1628), 6 Bing. 24. See also Beardman V. Wilson (1868), L. R. 4 
0. P. 67. 


(a) Parmenter v. Webber (1818), 8 Taunt. 693, where the reservation of a pay¬ 
ment for fallows and dung at the end of a term failed to create a safBcient reversion. 
See for the protection of new leases on termination of existing terms, Landlord 
and Tenant Act, 1730 (4 Qeo. 2, c. 28), s. 6; Ecclesiastical Leasing Act, 1842 
(6*6 Viot. 0 . 108), 88. 16, 17; Real Property Act, 1845 (8 * 9 Vict. c. 106), 
B. 9: and title Ljun>i.ORT> and Tekant. 

Eazddins v. Heaton (1883), Cab. * EL 40. 

See Po/ukney v. HoVims (1720), 1 Stra. 405; and Pollock v. Stacy (1847), 9 
a'B. 1033. 

(|f) See Littleton's Tmures, ss. 214, 216; Gilbert on Distresses, pp. 24,26; 
ana Bnllen on Distrees, 2nd ed. (passim). See also Manchester P^evaery Co. v. 
Coombs, [1901] 2 Oh. 608, per EabWELI., J., at pp. 617, 618, who says: 
'‘Distress is alegal remedy and depend on tiie existence at law of the relation 
of Ifundloid and tenant." Ah to distress by the Crown, see title Comstitutiosai, 
Law, Vol. VI., p. 496. 
fs) See p. 131, pesL 

(/) Thie has been reooeniaed m many statutes, such as the Distress for Bent 
Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, e. 19). a. 16, and other ApjMrtionment Acte. See also the 
notw to JSm parte BmyikJiBlB), 1 Swan. 387. 

(o) By etot (1640) 32 Hen. 8, o. 37, e. 4. 

m dmrtis T. Wbader (1830), Hood. * H. 493; (Mey v. Jan^ (1844), 18 
1C * W. 209. But* a tnimor, whose term has expired, oaonot distr^ ott an 
nudmtenaat, if sooh unaertaaaot has declined to further recognise the termor 
as hia laa^nd (sse Bums ▼. MUhardsm (1613), 4 Tauitt. 720). She pougir el 
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SU6. One of severeil joint tenants <i), ooparoener8» or eo-beits m 
gavelkind(0, may distrain for the whole rent doe; no emess 
aothorify is needed lor l^s purpose from the others, and the 
disoharge given binds aU the co-tenants (k) ; oo-exeentore evei^ as 
joint tenants, can demise to one of their number and just^ a 
distress (1), but severance of the reversion expectant on a joint 
tenancy deprives the remaining joint tenants of th^ right to 
distrain for rent already due (m). 

217. One of several tenants in common is entitled to distrain 
for his own share of rent without being required to distrain on 
behalf of the others (n); one tenant in common can even distrain for 
his share when the whole rent has been paid to another of his 
co-tenants in common, if the payment has been made in spite of 
notice (o); further, one tenant in common by demising his share 
to his companion becomes entitled to distrain by virtue of such 
demise (p). 

218. A tenant by the curtesy can distrain as of common right, 
whether he be tenant of a rent service or a rentcharge (g) ; a 
woman tenant jn dower has the same right according to the nature 
of the rent (r), and the same rule applies if she holds as tenant by 
freebenoh(«). 

219. A tenant by elegit of a reversion may distrain without the 
necessity of attornment and without ejectment (t), but cannot 
distrain for arrears of rent due before delivery by the sheriff (a) 


distreas given by the Oonveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 45 
Viot. 0 . 41), e. ii, would, however, seem to apply, unless otherwise provided, 
where a temor hM transferred his whole estate, but an annual sum nas been 
(diarged on the land or its income. 

(i) Pullen V. Palmer (1696), 3 Salk. 207. 

(j) Leigh v. Shtphera (182i), 2 Brod. & Bing. 465; Stedman v. Batee (1695), 
1 Ld. Baym. 64; compare also Hogarth^ v. Jenntnys, p892] 1 Q. B. 907, C. A., 
per Fbt, L./., at p. 909. Should an action, however, be brought, the defendant 
most justify both on his own behalf and on behalf of the others for the whole 
amount. 

(b) It is doubtful whether such authority can be actually countermanded ^ 
the others; mwely dediuing to antborise the distrees does not prevent its 
legality. See Bumnean v. Eofman (1828), 4 Bing. 662, and Leiigh v. Shqiherd, 
•tipro. 

i n Cowper r. Fletcher (1866), 6 B. A S. 464. 
m) Stavdeg v. Afooet (1861), 16 Q. B. 636. 

n) WhUUy T. BaherU (1826), M*Cle. A Yo. 107 (the others may have been 
paid the portionB to which they are separately entitled). As to rentdharaes in 
oomaion, see JUvit v. TTofson (1839), 6 M. A W. 266. Should an act^be 
brought, each must defend for his idtare of tiie distress (see /Wien v. /ktinwr, eupra, 
it thm tenants in common distrain thirty beasts, each must avow for ten). 

(e) Sarruon v. Barnhjf (I783),i 6 Term Bej^ 246tCthe plaintiff in xeplevm was 
a i err e tenant *'). 

(b) Biulgar v. Bmtatm (1621), Oro. Jae. 611; Brmmm v» JVood (1861), 4 
I. aL. B.838. 


Oti Xdtt 29 a. 

(r) Oo, Xdtt. 81 a. 

Sadtisirsl ▼. /Vopofs (1671), 1 Vent 161. 

Bogen V. Pitcher (1816)» 6 Taunt. 202 (beoanae tiw tnoant was in by 
_ ment of law, whetiier, Ito^dheriff haa aotnally ddivared pnaaossion «r aat st 
out by metaaand bounds); JUwd V. Arms* ri646L S Bsoh. 103. 
co^ Shaep T. JTty (IMlh 6 ICT A W 376 . 
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920. lord of • manor eaii dktiain for tiw nnt Ine trdim »taO», 4. 
copjrhdidar, which is a duty at common law<%:M oh rant reecrvsil 
by a lease ( 0 ); he can, if necessary) dso distrain on the copyholder'll Ohdiite, 
tenant (d); arrears, however, are not the subject of ^straint by an 
executor (e). The lord can also distrain for a heriot service, if such nniw. 
service 1^ part of the tenure (/), as well as for rentoharges 
created under the Acts relating to eohranchiseihent of copyholds (g), 

22L The mere relationship of mortgagee and mortgagor gpves M«rtgm«ta 
no right to distrain (h\ but between them the relationship of land¬ 
lord and tenant involving the right may be given by express words 
of attornment or by conduct (i), and for this purpose the mortgage* 
may be estopped from setting up the want of the legal estate in 
tbe mortgagee (although shown on the face of the mortgage 
deed) Qt). Attornment clauses, however, must be registered under 
the Bills of Sale Acts, 1878 and 1882 (2), and do not confer rights 
beyond those of a tenancy, so that arrears of rent accrued before 
assignment cannot be distrained for by an assignee (m). The 
tenancy arising from an attornment danse wiH determine on the 
death of the mortgagor, and the payment of interest by his heir-at- 
law will not create a new tenancy so as to justify a distress (n). 

222. Where there is a lease of lands which are mortgaged subse- Koitgege 
quently to the lease, the mortgagee has the same rights i^ainst the S^Sa*** 
lessee and those claiming under him as the mortgagor had, and his 
remedies are upon the lease as assignee of the reversion; the lessee 
must pay rent after notice of the mortgage to the mortgage, who 
can distrain if necessary, even if the lessee after such notice hais 


Laughter ▼. Humphrey (lfi96}, Oro. Elis. 624. 

By Landlord and Tenant Act, 1730 (4 Geo. 2, o. 26), 6. 

eea. 2nd ed., n. 69, and Scriven on Copyholds, 7th ed., pp. 


I. 6. See BuUen on 
Disbresa, 2nd ed., p. 69, and Scriven on Copyholds, 7th ed., pp. 241, 242. 

(d) Rivet ▼. Down (1^9), 2 Brownl. 279. 

^s) A^Uton V. Doily (1608), Yelv. 136, as stst. (1640) 82 Hen. 8, c. 37, does 

(/) Hunger ford ▼. Haviland (1626), 3 Bolst. 323; Auetin v. Bemud (1693), 
1 Salk. 366. See also title Corraoims, Vol. VUL, jpp. 68, 69. 

is) (3opyhold Act, 1894 (67 A 68 Viot c. 46), s. 27 (o); see also Searle v. 
CboJbe (1890), 43 Ch. D. 619, C. A 

(A) JSvoM ▼. EUiot (1838), 9 Ad. A El. 842, 364; Boger$ v. Htmphrey${l8Z5), 
4 AA A EL 299. 

(0 Clowe* T. Hughe* (1870), L. E. 6 Exdi. 160; Jolly t. Arfndhnot (1869), 4 
De G. A J. 224; K«tr«ley v. PkUip* (1888), 11 a B. D. 621, 0. A; Wat v. 
FriU^ (1848), 3 Exch. 216, where the mortgagor continiied in poMession 
under e mortgage deed signed by the mortgagor only, hut which contained an 
attornment clause. A petsenal wsencse to eeiee goods in defa^ of payment of 
inteveia does not inTolve a tenant so as to Jpve a right to distreia on a mort- 
gagoqr’s tenant IQBib* ▼« Oruik*hank (1878),'£. B. 8 O. F. 4M). 

T^> Morionr. IToodt(1869), L.B.4ClB.^3,Ex.Ok, wherenMOondmortgage 
Was m question ; KeariJey t. Philip*, tupra. 

(B 41 A 42 Viet 0 .31, s. 6, and 46 A 46 Ylct e. 43; and aee title Blue o* 
Siia, ToL QL, 14. Oompare B* WHMe^ Ea parte Kmtnedp (1888), 21 Q. B.I). 
884*0. A; Grew V. MartA, [1892J 2 Q. B. 830,0. A , . « 

, (in) JSeeum v. Meinpolitan Gountie* lAfe Aaewranu Seetety (1869), 1-S» 4b>B« 
W2.; emnpace FMwm y. Semeter (186^ AExok 768* per Fakkk, 9» 

(n) £1696] 1 Q. B. 


) jme a right to distraia on a mort- 
L. E. 8 O. P. 464). 

)3,Ex.0k, where* Moondmortgage 
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paid the mor tgagor (o),; payment before knowledge of Ae mor^^e 
IB proteeted, bat no attornment by the tenant to ihe mortg^ee 
is necessary (p). Sach payment, however, must be strictly in 
accordance with the terms of the lease, and cannot apply to rent 
paid in advance of the due date (q). The notice necessary should 
be by the grantee, bat notice by a eeitui que trust insteM of by 
trastees is sufficient fr). 

223. A lease by a mortgagor subsequent to the mortgage, unless 
made under an express power given by the mortgagees) or by 
statute (t), is void as regards the mortgagee, who cannot distrain, 
as there is no relation of landlord and tenant between him and the 
lessee (a); such relationship, however, may arise by express agree¬ 
ment or by conduct, but does not relate back to notice of the 
mortgage (6). The question as to whether a new tenancy between 
the mortgagee and the tenant has been created is one of fact; mere 
notice of the mortgage deed and of the interest being in arrear 
accompanied by a demand for rent is not sufficient, but the fact 
that rent is paid in accordance with such notice is evidence of a 
tenancy (c). 

« 

224. If a mortgagor makes a lease complying with the pro¬ 
visions, of the Conveyancing and Law of Proper^ Act, 1881 (d), 
it will be good against the mortgagee, and is treated as if made 
with his' authority and concurrence. The mortgagor is entitled to 
distfain while in possession, and the mortgagee has a reversionary 
estate expectant on the end of the term, and he can distrain after 
he has given notice that he intends to exercise his rights to act as 
lessor under the terms of the lease (c). 


(o) Mom t. GalUmorf (1779), 1 Doug. (k. b.) 279 ; 1 Smith L. C., llth od., 
514; coufirmed in Birch v. Wright (1786), 1 Term Eep. 378, 384; Rogen v. 
Bumphr^t (1835), 4 Ad. & £1. 299 (eee note (r) od p. 124, ante). The object 
of the right is to prevent collusion between the mortpapor and tne tenant, and 
the tenant is not prejudiced, as the mortgagor cannot claim rent afterwards. 

(p) Stat. (1705) 4 & 5 Ann. c. 3, ss. 9, 10. 

( 7 ^ De NicholU v, Saundert (1870), L. B. 5 C. P. 589; the rent in such a case 
would be considered an advance to the landlord. 

(r) Lumley v. Uodgaon (1812), 16 East, 99; the notice was sxifiBoient to put 
deiendant on his gusid {iUd., per Gaovx, J., at p. 104). 

'•) Jtogera v. Humphreya, supra. 

See next paragraph. 

(a) Beech v. /fall (1778), 1 Doug. (k. b.) 21; 1 Smith, L. O., llth ed., 511; 
J*ojpe V. Bigga (1829), 9 B. 4 C. 346; Sogers v. Simphreyst supra; Partington v. 
Woodcock (1837), 6 Ad. & £1. 690; see, further, title Mortgaoe. 

(5) Evans v. EUiot (1838), 6 Ad. 4 £1. 342; see judgment of Dsnicak, C.J.| 

S plaininj;; the dida in Pope ▼. Biggs, supra. But an express attornment may 
ate back ; eee Oladman v. Ptumer (1845), to Jus. 109. 

(c) Evans v. EUiot, supra; Partington v. wiodcoek, supra ; Towerson r. Jackson, 
[1891] t Q. B. 484, 0. A. The notice is the offer, and evidemoe of acoeptanoe 
of or assent to the offer is neoessuy. Compare judgment of Bowzir, L.J., in 
Towsrton v. Jackeon, tupra,atp. 487, criticising Brown v. Sforra (1840), 1 Man. & 
G. 117 ; see also dicta of Loroi Sblbornr, L.O., in Chrhdt v. Plowden (1884), 25 
Ob. D. 678, 681, C. A., that evidence might be given of tee mortgagees being in 
substance parties to and auteozising the agreement, and teat it was mai^ by 
tee mortgagor for them as well as for himaw. 

(d) 44 & 45 Viet. c. 41, 88 . W, 18. 

(a) ATuntcipaf Pefffion^ /nwwfmsnZ Budding ffensfg T. Bemth (1888), 29 




Part II. —Distress for Risnt. 

No obligation lies on a mortgagee in po| 80 SBion to distrain,, nor 
can he be called upon bo to do by the owner of an equity of redemp¬ 
tion, nor is he bound, on a distraint, to continue and defend at lav 
any seizure he may have made (/). 

225. A mortgagor, while in possession of the land mortgaged, is, 
as lessor, entitled to distrain for rent due {{>), whether the lease bo 
ju ior or subsequent to the mortgage; if tlie lease be prior to the 
[lortgage, the distress is prasumptione jut is by the mortgagor 
as bailiff of the mortgagee, in whose name he should justify (/<). 
'['he mortgagor under these circumstances is not liable to account 
tor the rents to the mortgagee (i)* 

226. A married woman, if married since January Ist, 1888, can 
■ tisirain in respect of all her property, and if married before that 
date can distrain on property acquired by her since that date as if 
she were a feme sole (Ic). A married woman, if married before the 
r.hore-iuentionod date, cannot distrain alone on property acquired 
Ijj her before that dale, but the husband can distrain alone for all 
lent due in right of the wife; while in the casoof freeholds, where 
(here is a joint reversion, tlio wife may not imp/operly join in 
making the distress (1). By statute the husband could also 
distrain for arrears due before coverture (»«)■ 

227. Executors and administratorH, when the reversion, incident 
oil tlio legal C'lato is vested in them, whether hy the Land Trajisfer 
Act, ly‘J7 (a), or othi-rwise, can distrain for all rent accruing due to 
them after tlie tostator’s doalh(f)). An executor can distrain before 


(i. B. D. 70,0. A. Oollaf('ral a^oomentB, hoTvovor, »lo not hind the mortKagoo; 
(<ce IViUou V. Queen's Clnh, [1891] 3 Ch, 022, and title LANimoan and 
Tknant. 

{/) Voihs V. Oray (1857), 1 GifT. 77, 

Alchorne v. (hmntus (1824), 2 Bin", 51; a Icfww catii t plead ‘‘w»7 habuit 
la taiemenL's." If, however, a receiver bo apiM'inteil, t- 'O p. 180, post, and 
noolston V. no..s. [1900] 1 Ch. 78S. 

(A) Trent v. Ifnrd {isn'.if U Exch. 14 (where a loBHor, having niorfgngeci his 
;• version, was ;>orniitt«d ny Ibo rnorlgatjeo to receive the rent, and it was hold 
Uittt ho Wits tlnrehy iinfdietlly anthonsed to tiietiain lor the rout in the iricjrt- 
■»ngee's name), approved in iSnell v. Fincfi 13*0. 15, (n. r.) 651, whore the 

iiAiigiiee of an eq’.iity of redccaption had distrained after the assignee had paid 
<'d' tile incumbrance, hut before the actual transfer; boo also Ohristihdrcli, 
>tr/onl {J)eun anti Chapter) v. Barkingham and Chandoa {Duke) (1804), 17 f!. B. 
'.N. 8.) 391, Wii.nES, J., at p, 413 ; Ittece y. Strousberg (1885), 64 L. T. 
the rigid of the mortgagor to sue under thoao circumstanceB la recoguiKod in 
the Judicature Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Vich c. 66), e. 23 (3), and see the OonvoyaiKi. 
ing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Viet. c. 41), 8. 10; Turnery. 
H’a'dA, [190D] 2 K. B. 484, A. The mortgagee can only interfere by tikirig 
the stouH mentioned in the prevXius paragraph (mortgugoos distraining) and 
thus rebut the presumption. 

(i) Ex parte fViUm (1813), 2 Vea. & B. 252; Trent v. //unt, supra. 

{*) Marriofl Womon’a Property Ad, 1882 (45 & 16 Viet. c. 75), a. 12. 

li) See BuUen on Listress, 2n(i cd , pj'. 36, 37. 

{•m) Stat. 32 Hen. 8, o. 37, s. 3 (1340). h'eo Ogtid's Case (13^‘7), t Co. Hop. 
48 b, 61 a. For husbwd's right by estoppel to distrain, eee /fou r v. Searrt/tt 
(1869), 4 H. & N. 723. 

(«) 60 db 81 Yict. c. 66v bs. 1, 3. 

(«} 2 Bae. Abr., tit. Distrees, A. 

H.L.—XI. 
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probate. Administratpra, however, in spite of the doctrine of the 
relating back of the letters of administration to the date of death, 
cannot distrain before the grant (p). An executor or administrator 
of any lessor or landlord can distrain for rent of any kind in arrear 
at the time of a testator’s death, and such distress may be made 
after the determination of the term, provided it be within six 
months of such determination, and during the continuance of the 
possession of the tenant from whom such arrears became due (q). 

228. Guardians of property ax)pointed by the courts or under 
statutory authority may be entitled to make leases in their own 
names, and can then distrain (r). Guardians at common law {i.e., 
in socage) have a sufficient interest to let the ward lands during 
minority, and can distrain and defend in their own names (a). 

229. A receiver, appointed by the High Court, has a power, 
where necessary, to distrain for rent, and need not apply first 
to tlie court for a particular order for this purpose, although 
this course should be adopted by him when a doubt arises as to 
who has the le,gal' title to the rent, the subject of the distress, 
as the recciver^inust distrain in the name of the legal owner (6). 
The receiver, however, can issue distress and justify in his own 
name where the tenant has attorned to liim porsorially, or where 
he has in his own name granted a leasi'. (c). Attornment to a 
receiver does not enure to the beiuilitof the pcnsoii who is ultimately 
foutfd to have tlio legal estate (d). A receiver can even distrain 
where a purchaser under the court’s order has paid the purchase- 
money before the execution of the conveyance ; in this event he is 

(/)) Whitehead v. Tayh'^ 10 Ad, & El. 210 ; Wendlcy v. ^/ark (1822), 5 

B. <& Aid. 744. Tlio proLale bru-k to tho testator's death (Jiiny v. Tlonley 
(hihuiifanta) (1807), 8 East, 405, per Lord El.i.KNDOaorou, C.J.. at p. 410). 

(i?) Civil I’rooodure Act, ISS.'l (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 42), ss. 37, 3S. At common 
law tiiero was no such riglit; a similar right was first conferred h}' stat. 
(1.740) ;i2 lion. 8, c. 37, s. i, hut tliat statute does not apply to a person seised 
in fee and demising for yoai’s, reserving a rent (Preicott v. Boucher (1882), 3 
B. & Ad. S49). 

(r) See title Infants and Chiudken. 

(o) Bedell V. Constable (1008), Vangh. 177; B. v. Sutton (1835), 3 Ad. 4 El. 
597, 1 'rr Lord Denman, C.J., at p. 610. 

(b) Pitt V. Snowden (1752), 3 Atk. 751 ; Bennett v. Bobina (1832), 50. 4r. 379 ; 
Jwitici v. James (1899), 15 T. L. K. ISI, C. A., per CiIITTy, L.J.. at p. 182. In 
Brandon v. Brandon (1821), 6 Me ld. 473, it is suggested that if a receiver 
distrain for rent in arrear for more than a 3 ear, an order of the court is neces¬ 
sary. . If an order of court were ordinarily necessary the object of the receiver¬ 
ship onler might bo frustrate*! by the tenant removing his goods before the 
order could ho obtained, or while the court was not sitting. See also Cox v. 
J/arper (1910), 26 T. L. B. 264, C. A. As tlie ftecessity for an order in tho 
case of a rccoivor appointed under tho Tithe Act, 1891 (54 Viet. c. 8 ), see Tithe 
Eentchargo Recovery Rules, 1891. r. 20 ; Statutory Bmes and Orders Bevis^. 
Vol. m., Contity Court, England, p. 578; and title EccT-ESIASHCAI. Law, 
post. 

(e) Hughes r. Hughes (1790). 1 Vos. 1G2 ; Daneer v, Hastings (18267, 4 Bing. 2. 
The usual form of order is that the tenant do attorn and pay the rente in 
am'ar and gnawing rents to the receiver; see Yorkshire Banhng Co. t. 

(1887), 35 Ch. D. 12 .i. 

(d) Kvana v. JUathiaa (1857). 7 E. 4 B. 690. The attornment cieatM an 
es^ppel between the actual parties only. 
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regarded as a trustee for the purohaser, and will be restrained &oin 
carrying out the distress to the purchaser’s detriment (c). 

A private receiver or agent has not by virtue of such appointment 
any power to distrain, nor does an authority to tenants “ to pay rent 
to an agent whose receipt shall be their discharge” confer this 
right (/). A receiver can, however, be appointed either in a 
mortgage deed or by a separate instrument with a power of 
distress under an attornment by the mortgagor, although the 
instrument on its face discloses the absence of any reversion in 
the receiver (g). 

A receiver appointed under the provisions of the Conveyancing 
and Law of Property Act, 1881, has a statutory power of distress, 
and after his appointment the mortgagor cannot thenceforward 
himself distrain, even if the receiver has been negligent in col¬ 
lecting the rents, or has declined to distrain himself or allow the 
mortgagor to distrain personally, as long as the receivership is in 
force (/i). 

230. Corporations sole can distrain accordh^g to the nature of 
their estate (t). Corporations aggregate also have the same power 
of distress at common law, while by statute their riglits are extended 
to the recovery of rents sock, chief rents, and rents of assize (fc). 
Corporations distrain by a bailiff, whose appointment may be by 
writing, not under seal (Z) ; an officer of a corporation (such as the 
director of a company) distraining can only justify as bailiff, and 
not othGr\\ ise (m). 

231. Churchwardens and overBcers of the poor of a parish can 
hold property purchased or leased by them, so that the legal estate 
and right to distrain vests in them as a corporation of a particular 
kind, and any one churchwarden or overseer can authorise a distress 
without the concurrence of the others (»). 


(e) Re Puwsri, Munisty v. Archdalr (1890), !<. T. 629. 

(/) Ward V. Hhew (183'i). 9 Bin;?. 608. Tlie rccBiver cinUd only distrain as 
bailiS to his piincipals, and tho instrument in qiiOMtion in this case no 
HUfih right, and authorities must be strictlj’^ con3tru6d ; see also Wouhton v. Rem, 
[1900] 1 Ch. 788. A fojTual powor of attoraey to distrain was held good in 
Ra^leto i y. Outterielge (1843), 11 M. & W. 46S. An agent would, however, have 
tu justify in his principal's name ; f-ce Trent v. Hunt (1953), 9 Exch. 14. 

(a) Jolly V. Arbuthwit (1859), 4 Do G. & J. 224 ; haucer v. Haatinyn (1826), 
iffing. 2. Lord CnELMSFOUD, L.G., in the firat-mentiouod case left it doubtful 
if attornment to a receiver (without a formal power of distress) created an 
estoppel, when the absence of the reversion was apparent in his title. 

(A) Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Viet. c. 41), 
88 . 19, 24; see ifayty ▼. Wem (1884), 51 L. T. 704, and WooUton v, Rem, [190()J 
1 Ch. 788. Two partiOT cannot have a concurrent right to distrain for tho same 
arrears of rent. 

(*} See Bullen on Distress, 2n(l cd., p. 84. 

(*) Landlord and Tenant Act, 1730 (4 Goo. 2, c. 28), s. 5. 

(1) Bac. Abr. Corporations, E (3); see Gary v. Matthews Ifiirca 1688), 1 Salk. 
191, note, Ex. Ob.; Siuiih v. Birminqham. Gas Co. (1834), 1 Ad. & Kk 826. 

(la) Hogarth v. Jennings, [1892] 1 ti. B. 907, C. A. 

(«) Boor Belief Act, jSlO (59 Geo. 3, c. 12), s. 17 ; Oouldewi>rth v, Knights 
(1843). 11 M. * W. 337. 
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232. Sequestrators pf ecclesiastical benefices can levy a distress 
in the same way as the incumbent might have done had the benefice 
not been under sequestration (o). 

Sect. 6. —What may and what may not be Distrained. 

Sob-Sect. 1.—General Rvle. 

233. Under the common law a landlord can primd facie 
seize and distrain for rent in arrear all goods and chattels 
found on the premises out of which the rent issues; the 
goods and chattels may be the property of the tenant, or of a 
stranger, the landlord being entitled to have recourse to all 
chattels actually on his tenant’s premises without reference to their 
ownership (a). The rule, however, applies only to goods and 
personal chattels, while chattels of nn incorporeal nature and 
incorporeal hereditaments, such as advowsons, rights of common, 
fairs, tithes, markets, privileges, francliiscs, and patent rights, are 
incapable of physical possession and seizure, and cannot be the 
subject of distress, although the actual goods the subject of these 
rights may be taken (b). 

Moreover, in\he case of personal chattels certain excej)tions have 
been engrafted upon the general rule both by the common law and 
by statute (c): these exceptions depend in part on tho person in 
whoso possession, or tho place wherein, the goods may be found, and 
in part on the nature of tho goods tluauselves. Ilut anyone 
claiming tlie benefit of one of these e.xceptions must satisfy the 
court that his case falls within it. These exceptions are stated 
in the form of rules and not of principles, and the court will 
not travel beyond the definitions of the exceptions prescrilied (d). 


(o) ScquoBlvution Act, 18'19 (12 & 13 Viet. c. f)7), b. 1 ; and boo title 
Eiwn.KSIASTIC.VL liAW, poti, ttB to Boqucstratiim goi'oraily. 

((») 3 Jll. (.'om. p. 8; Gilbert on Jjistrcesfs, n. Se; Gorton v. raHencr 
4 Term IJep. 685; Gilman v. KUon (18-1), 3 llrod. &, Jliiiij. 76; Mm^prnit v. 
Gregory {\^Si6), 1 M. & W. 833, and (1838) 3 M. «fc W. 677, Ex. Ch.; Vramer 
V. (1870', Ij. R. 5 Q. B, 367, per Blacicbvrn, J., at p. 3(X); Lyme v. 
iUlioU (1878),' 1 Q. B. D. 210; Clarke v. MitlwnH Jh' k Co. (IH88), 17 U- B. J). 
494, C. A.; Chullonir v. ftobinson, [1908] 1 Ch. 49, C. A. “The rule grows 
out of the relation of landlord and tenant and out of the nature of tho thing 
itself” {p(T Dallas, C.J., in Gilman v. Kltm, supra) ; Bee also judgment 
of BLACKJiUTUf, J,, in Lyons v. Elliott. Soo as to the goodB of etrangers, p. 143. 
post; and us to goods comprised in a bill of sale, geo title Bills op t'Aj.K, 

Vol. 70. 

(Ill) Co. Liu. 47 a; British Afotoscope and Bfngraph Co., Ltd. v. Uomtr, [1901] 
1 Ch. 671. In this case the actual chattels, the Bubject of letters patent, were 
seized witivout objection, but an injunction was granted to restram their uso 
contmrv to the terms of Buch lotK ra palont. In/Airij/bni v. TlV/ufer (1835), 1 
Or. M. a E. 698, it was stated that the ‘ • eata^ of grass ” could not be distromeiL 
fc) The exceptions are sot out in di tail at pp. 138—148, post. 

{a) See tlio authorities cite<i in note (o), supra. See also Simpson v. Hartcjip 
(1744), Willes, 012; 1 Smith, L. 0., 11th oa., 437, where the loading common 
law exceptions are precisely irtated. Other exceptiona ai'e stated by Axdebsoe, 
B.. in Muspratt v. Gregory (1836b 1 M. & W. 633, 646. See especially the 
judgments of Ijord Hbrsohell, L.O., and Lord Esher, M.E., in Clarke v. 
Mitlwnll Dock Go., supra, and tho judgment of the court in Challoner v. ltdbinson, 
mtpra, ciUng the dictum of Lord IIersciisu:.. L.O., that ^th the general rule 
at distraint on strongeia' goods and the exception in question were anomalous. 
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Of these exceptions some are absolnte and •some are oonditional, 
that is, the goods within them can only be taken if there is no other 
snffioient distress (e). It does not matter in whose possession the 
demised land may be (/). 

234. At common law growing corn etc. could not be distrained (^), 
but now by statute the landlord may soize, for arrears of rent, all 
sorts of corn and grass, hops, roots, fruit, pulse, or other product 
growing on any part of the land demised (/i). 

235. At common law sheaves or cocks of corn were not 

(]istrainable(i), but now by statute sheaves or cocks of corn, or 
corn loose or in the straw, or hay lying in any barn or granary or 
upon any level stack or rick, may be seized and may be detained in 
the place where it shall be found, until it is replevied, and in defarilt 
of replevy until it is sold; it must not, however, bo removed until 
replevied or sold to the damage of the owner (k). This provision 
applies to corn thrashed or unthrashed (1). The owner of a rent- 
charge may take advantage of it, even if the goods are those of a 
stranger (m). * 


Sub-Seot. 2 .—Things Ahsolvitly Privileged (n), 

(1) Gomtitutional Privilege. 

236. The property of the Cx-own, whether in the possession of the 
Crown or on premises demised to a subject, cannot be takeh in 
distress (u). 

237. The goods and chattels of any ambassador or other public 
minister of any foreign prince or Btate authorisod and received 


(<•) For ttbsoluto exceptions, see pp. 133—141, poet, and for contUtioniil 
exceptions, pp. 141 et ecg., poet. 

{/) Humphry V. Damion {\{\\2,),(jro. 3a.c. Whore,}) wov^t, two Umaxits 
in tiommoji soparaiely attorned leuuiils by way of nu>rtgu;;o of equfil undivided 
iiioietios of the promises for the filinre of the rout, the mortgagees were JioJd 
unable to distrain on partnership property of the two tenants on such promisos. 
S»>o also (hroorn v. lUwk (1841), 2 Muu. & Q. .067, as 1o whon on asbignor’s goods 
are seized for rout duo by assignee. • 

(y) 1 EoU. Abr. 066; and Oo. Litt. 47 b (note 201) of llargiuve). 

[h) IVetress lor Itent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, c. 19), ss. 8, 9, For this right, soo 
title AGiiiCUT/ruBE, VoL I., p. 254. 

(0 Co. Litt. 47 a. Growing crops and sheaves of corn ete. are, however, 
generally included in tJie list of things absolutely privilogoil, see Simjism v. 
Hartopp (1744), Willes, 512, 616; 1 Smith, L. C., 11th ed., 437; these must 
tiQcessarily be damagwi by removal. 

(Ar) Stat (1689) 2 WiU. & Mar. c. 6, s. 2. In default of a replevy it must bo 
sold within five days {PiggoBt v. I^irtlee (1836), 1 M. A W. 441, per Fabke, B., 
at p. 448), unless this tune is extended by the J^aw of Distress Amendment Act, 
1888 (61 & 52 Viet. c. 21), which also avoids the necessity of appraisement in 
ordinary cases. ^ s. 5 thereof, and pp. 180, 162, post. 

(/) Belaeyeey. Burhridge {\^b), 1 Lut. 213. 

(m) Johnson v. Faulkner (1842), 2 tb B. 925. 

(n) As to ^e protection anordra to the goods of undertenants, lodgers ^o. 
under the Iiaw of Distress Amendment Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 53), ^es p, 143, 
post. 

(a) /Scerstaty of State Jir War v. Wynne, flOCo]) 2 K B. 845, where a horse 
was lent to a member of the yeomanry aim mstrained on his farm. 
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as such by the Sovereign of this country, and, in some circum¬ 
stances, of the domestic servants of such ambassador or minister, 
are privileged from distress (6). 

238. Goods in possession of the law, especially when seized by 
virtue of an execution, are immune from distress (c). 

( 2 ) 'Trade Privilege. 

239. Things delivered to a person exercising a public trade, to be 
carried, wrought, worked up, or managed in the way of his trade, are 
privileged from distress for rent due from the person in whose 
custody they are, such as a horse in a smith’s shop, materials sent 
to a weaver, or cloth to a tailor to be made up (d). 

Delivery for the purposes of trade is essential, and this rule does 
not extend to all cases in which goods happen to be on premises for 
those purposes, although if an article to be manufactured has been 
completed, and the person who has the property in it leaves it upon 
tlie demised jiremises to have some alteration made, there may be 
an equivalent to delivery of the thing manufactured (e). 

240. The trade must bo a public one, i.e., a trade or business 
carried on generally for the benefit of all persons who choose 
to avail themselves of it, as distinguished from a special employ¬ 
ment by particular individuals; this term {i.e., public) is not 


(i) I)ip]oDiati(! Privileges Act, ]p 8 (7 Ann. c. 12), 8 . 3, whicli is declaratory 
of the Tjaw of Nations (per Lord MansfielI) in Triguet ▼. Bath (1764), 3 Burr. 
1478), Ab to this privilogo, soo title Ooxstitutionai, Law, Vol. VI., pp. 428 
et »(•<[. 

(c) 800 us to goods in ctiMwha legit, p. 171, poet. 

(d) Simpson v. llartopp (1744), WiJlofl, 512 ; 1 Smith, L. 0., 11th ed., 437; 
Gif'hourn v. /iwrsf (1710), 1 Salk. 249. This rule must be construed strictly, 
and the statemonta in <'oko (Co. Litt. 47 a) and BLickstono (3 Bl. Com, 8 ) are 
too wide(»rr Lord ItEKSCUJcr.L, li.O., in Clarke v. Mill wall Bock Co. (1886), 
17 Q. B. 1). 494, 0. A., at p. 500. See also Muspratt v. Gregory (1838), 3 
M. & W. G77, E'<. Ch., and Jotdt v. Jackson (1841), 7 M. & W. 450, where it 
is laid down that this rule might not to bo extended; Vauguan, B., however, 
in Adams v. Grane (1833), I Ur. & M. 380, at p. 391, sugge.steil that the rule 
should not bo construed striotly, while 1‘A'rTEsoN, J., in Findm v. M*Loren 
(1845), 6 Q. B. 891, at p. 897, stated that the principles of this exemption have 
been variiHi according to the state of trade. In Challoner v. llohinam, [1908] 
1 Cli. 49, C. .A., at p. 59, the court adopted Lord Herscu£Ix’s statement. 
This rule if for “trado and commerce, which could not bo carri^ on if 
such things in these ciicumstances could be distrained for rent.” According 
to DAbiiAS, O.J., in Gilman \. Elton (1821), 3 Brod. & Bing, 75, this exception 
is for the public benefit and ciinvcniencG; Dexman, C.J., in MoepraU v, 
Gregory, supra, adds “ tor public peace,” and Baylet, B,, in Adame v. 
Grane, supra, says, “interest rcipuhlieas that >bu 3 ’er and Ts^er should be 
brought together BnACKBtTKjr, J., in LJjane v. Ellioit (1876), 1 Q. B. D. 
210, at p. 214, fetates that the ground is “public policy for the benefit 
nf trade.” This branch of privilege has lost mo^ of its former importance by 
the passing of the Lt.w of Distress Amendment Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c, 63), as to 
whimi see p, 143, post 

(r) Clarke v. MillwaU Dock Co., sapra; and see the judgments of Lord 
Heu-^cheix, L.C., and I^ord Eshea, therein. In this case an unfinished 
ship, being built for the plaintiff in a dry dock rented by the builder from the 
defendants, was held Lable to distress, as the purchaser of the dhip never had 
the light to poBSasaion «t any time. 
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confined to oases such as those of an innke^er or common carricHt, 
where all the public have a right to deal with the trader, but one 
open primd facie to the dealings of all persons indiscriminately, such 
as a butcher or trader in corn. The quantity of trade is no criterion, 
and a workman employed for wages may be carrying on a public 
trade within the meaning of this rule, the trade, however, is not 
public if carried on substantially on behalf of one employer only or 
in one particular case (/). 

241. The trade in question must be carried on on premises either 
regularly or temporarily occupied by the trader, and must not be on 
premises occupied by the owner of the goods ; the goods, however, 
may be deposited by the trader in a public warehouse or store kept 
for this purpose Q). They must, however, be in the trader’s 
possession for the actual purpose of his trade. So that this 
privilege was held not to extend to boats brought to salt works 
(where salt was publicly sold) and left in cuts or canals to be loaded 
with the salt sold (li ): nor does this privilege extend to machinery 
delivered with materials for the exercise of tlio trade, although 
the tools of trade are conditionally privilogo<l (i), o; to the imple¬ 
ments of storage or conveyance (y). 

242. The goods must be put into the trader’s hands that ho may 
exercise his trade upon them; work and skill need not be bestowed 
upon the good.s sent, if the trade in question does not involve juich 
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(/) The Court of Appotil in Chalhuer v. Itohinaov, [1908] 1 Oh. 49, C. A., 
declined to define a public trade, but NEVn.T.E, J., held that a club to wliich 
only members or persons introduced wero admitlod was not carrying on a public 
trade, although the obiect of the club was to sell pioturos on coininissjou. As 
to publici^, see the jud^enta in Brown v. ShniiU (lb34), 2 Ad. & El. 138; 
Gibaonv. 2Veson (1842), 3 Q. U. 39, and in Mmpratty. Grer/ory (1S3G), 1 M. & W. 
633 (whore Pauke, B., definedit in a judgment which wa« ott dissented from on 
this point), and in the Exchequer Chamber (1838), 3 M. A \677 (hco judgment 
of Denman, C.J,). In TapUng d; Co. v. Wtsiott (1883), Cab & El. 99, Cave, J„ 
held that an agent who, although entitled to carry on other agency businoss, 
only held one agency beyond that of his regular principals was not carrying on 
a public trade. Similarly an artist who has been intnisted with a picture to 
work up is not carrying on a public trade so as to mako the picture jirivilogod 
from, distress (V'on Knoop v. Moaa and Jameson (1891), 7 T. L. B. 600), and 
picture*' deposited for sale on conunission with a restaurant keeper who is 
not a commission agent are not privileged {Edwarda v. Fax «fe (1896), 
60 J. P. 404, 0. A.). In pleading this rule as a defence the publicity of the 
trade must be pleaded. See Farrant v. Rohaon (1834), 3 L. J. (a. p.) 146. 

ig) Goods sent to an auctioneer to be soW on premises temporarily hired for 
the auction, or on which the auctioneer is trespasser, are privileged (Brown v. 
ArundeU (1850), 10 0. B. 54; and see Willwma v. JMmea (1853), 8 Exch. 861); 
but the contrary was held wiere ^he auction was to take place on the owner's 
premises (Lyons v. Elliott (1876), 1 Q. B. D. 210). See, also, titlo Atjction 
AND Atjctjoneers, Vol. I., p. 620. For goods deposited in a warehouse by the 
trader, see Matthiou v. Mesnard (1826), 2 C. & P. 353, and Forrani v. Jlohaon 
(1834), 3 L. J. (C. P.) 146. 

J Mnaprati v. Gregarjf (1838), 3 M. & W. 677, Ex. Ch. 

FTooa V. Clarke (1831) 1 Cr. & J. 484; see also p. 142, po^. 

JoviU ▼. Jackson (1841), 7 M. & W. 460 (brewors’ casks sent to a pubUoan 
beer to remain on the premises until the beer was consumed) ; ifuspratt ▼. 
Qtwgory, supra. As to*go^ in the hands of an agent, me titles AiamoT, 
VoL I., p. 206; BAiUfSirr, Voi L, p. 646. 
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work and ekili, and m^re storage, whether for sale or othepyise, is 
enough if the storage or sale constitutes the trade in question, but 
goods sent to a trader who merely stores them instead of exercising 
his regular trade upon them are not exempt from distress (A:). The 
word “ managed ” in this rule must be taken in a wide sense , so as 
to include, if not to be equivalent to, disposed of ” (f). Sample 
articles sent to an agent for exhibition purposes only are not 
privileged (m). 

Where those goods are privileged from distress, the instruments 
or vehicles used for their conveyance are equally privileged (n). 

(3) Fixtures. 

2‘i3. Whatever is part of or annexed or affixed to the freehold 
cannot bo distrained, such as kilns, furnaces, cauldrons, windows, 
keys, shutters, doors, chimney-pieces, anvils in a forge, and the 
like (o). No fixtures (so long as they continue such) are distrainable 


{li) E.g.fVilne in cask or bottle deposited for storage in a wine-warehouseman's 
collar is not, whoioas wine sent to be bottled is, privileged {lie liusseU, Ex parte 
llussctl (18T0), 18 W. 11. 7r)3), In Parsons v. Oiru/cU (1847), 4 0. B. 645, 
Wilde, O.J., stated iLnt the question in these cases is wliolhor the goods are 
piacod in tho liands of the tenant ineroly with the intent that thoy shall remain 
upon tho preudscs or with the view of having labour and skill bestowed upon 
thorn ; but in JUiles v. Furier (1873), L. E. 8 Q. B. 77, this dn iiirn is dissented 
from. 

'J'lio following have been held privilogod :—Cloth loft at a cloth worker’s to be 
■woven {Read v. Burley (1697), Oro. EUz. 549), and while waiting to be weighed 
at a neighbonring house (ilAd., 596) ; cattle pastured for one night on tho way 
to market {Tate v. Gteed (1784), 2 Wms. Saund. 675, note (x); Nugent v. Kirivnn 
(1838), 1 .Jebb & 8. 97); goods in the hands of a carrier for the purpose of 
carnago {(lishmirn v. IJurat (1710), 1 Walk. 249); goods sent to a factor for sale 
{Gilman v. ElUn (1821), 3 Brod. & Bing. 75), or d«*positod by a factor at a 
wharfinger’s waiehouso {Thompson v. Mashiter (1823), 1 Bing. 283), and goods 
sent t(i a wharfinger direct {ibid., per Dallas, (3.J.) ; corn sent to a factor for 
sale and doposiU'd by him in the warehouse of a granary keeper {Matthias v. 
Mesnard (1826), 2 (1. & P. 353): goods sent to a commission agent to bo exposed 
for sale or sold {F<ndvn v. M'Parcn (1845), 6 Q. B. 891); carcases of beasts 
sent to a biitclier to bo slaughtored {Bnru'n y. Sherill (1834), 2 Ad. & El. 138): 
goods pledged with a pawnbroker for money advanced (Swire v. Leach (1865), 
18 0. B. (n. 8.) 479); furniture sent to a depository to be warehoused for biro 
{Miles V. Furbtr, supra). For tho piivilege of goods sent to an auctioneer, 
see Jilams v. Grat e (18.33), 1 Cr. Ik M. 580, and p. 135, notG(y); and see 
Lyrms V. Elliott (1876), 1 Q. B. D. 210, that goods are not privileged if brought 
on to owner’s premises to be included in a sale on such premises. Horses 
and caniagos standing at livery have been held distrainable {Francis v. Wyait 
(1764), 8 Burr. 1498; Paraens v. Gingell, supra; see as to this latter case, 
howovor, Miles v. Furher, supra); and a landlord can distrain horses in a 
stable lot by a tenant to an innkeepsr during r^.«i (see Crosier v. Tomkinsan 
(1759), 2 Sony. 439). See also title Bailmeist. Vol. I., p. 546. 

(/) Per curiam in Challoner v. Robinson, [1908] 1 Ch. 49, C. A., where it was 
held that the pictures in question were not delivered to the plaintiff “to he 
managed in the way of his trade.” 

(m) Simms Manufaeiuring Co. v. ITAtfeAead, [1909] W. N. 95, where a motor 
ehassis Sent to an a^nt as a model of a type oil car was held liable to distraint. 
See also title Agekct, YoI. I.* p. 206. 

(n) Ifu^pro# V. Gregory (1886), 1 M. AW. 633 (see the judgment el 
Axjxrsok, B., therein); Wood T. Clarke (1831), 1 Or. A J. 484, at p. 498. 

(e) Oo. litt. 47 b; Oilhert on Distress, jip. 38, 39; Simpson r. Harkpp 
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whether such fixtures are irremovable or fixtures severable by a 
tenant (p). Whether an article, such as a machine, is a parcel of the 
freehold, is a question of fact, depending on the circumstances of 
each ease and principally on two considerations : first, the mode of 
annexation to the soil or fabric of the house, whether it can easily 
he removed integre salve et commode or not, without injury to 
itself or the fabric of the building; and, secondly, the purpose of 
annexation, whether it was for the permanent and substantial 
improvement of the dwelling or merely for a temporary purpose and 
the more complete enjoyment of it as a chattel {q). In any event 
things cannot be distrained which cannot be restored in the samo 
state in which they were before the distress (r), and if fixtures 
are under a distress wrongfully removed from the freehold so as 
t.) be treated as chattels trover will lie at the instance of the 
landlord (s). A temporary removal, e.g., for repair of a fixture, 
Hiich as an anvil in a smith’s shop or a millstone, does not destroy 
this privilege (t). 

(4) Things in Actual Use. , 

244. Whatever is in a man’s present use or occupation is for 
that time privileged from distress, such as a horse when being 
ridden, or an axe being used for cutting wood, or a not in a man’s 
hand (a) ; this privilege extends to a horse drawing a cart and 


(1744), Willes, 612, 616; 1 Smith, L. 0., llth ed., 437 ; Titt v- Shew (1821), 
4 B. & Aid. 20G. In liullen on Distress, 2nd od., p. 105, three reasons are given 
for this rule—(1) because they foi-m part ol the thing demised; (2) because 
their removal would injure the freehold; (3) because their removal would injure 
till things themselves. See also Nihlet v. Smith (1792), 4 Term Ilep. 601. 

(p) Crossleg Uroa., Ltd, v. Lee, [1908] '1 K. B. 86; soe also Provincial 
lull Posting Co. v. Low Moor Iron Co., [1909] 2 K. B. 314, C. A., whore 
advortisemont hoardings, although removable by the ter.. T.t, could not bo 
(listrained. 

(r/J HdhtweU V. Eastwood (1851), 6 Exch. 295. This statement of Parke, B., 
as distinct from Iho decision on the actual facts of the caso, has been apjRoved 
uiid noted in several subsequent cases, though the decision itself was not 
followed in Crossley Uroa., Ltd. v. Lee, supra; Walrueeley v. Mtlne (1869). 29 
li. J. (o. P.) 97 ; Climie v. Wood (1808), L. K. 3 Exch. 257 ; Longhoitom v. Perry 
(1869), L. B. 6 Q. 13. 123; JloUand v. Hodgson (1872), L. E. 7 0. P. 828; 
Hobson V. Corringe, [1897] 1 Ch, 182, 0. A. ; Reynolds v. Ashby & Son, 
(1904] A. 0. 460. A shop counter is not affixed for a “ temporary purposo,” 
but an anchor dropped, or a carpet tacked to a floor, is distrainable (soe judg¬ 
ment in IldLland v. Hodgson, supra, at p. 337). But a “railway” for the 
better enjoyment of a colliery is not distrainable (soe Turner v. Cameron 
(1870), L. E. 6 Q. B. 306). 

(r) Darby v. Ilarris (1841b 1 d. B. 896, in which affixed kitchen ranges, 
stoves, grates, and coppers were »held not distrainable; see also Gilbert on 
Distresses, 31, 88. 

(s) Dalton v. inutem (1842), 8 Q. B. 961. 

(<) Gorton ▼. Falkner (1792), 4 Term Eep. 666, per Lord EjeirroK, O.J., at 
p. 667. 

(a) Clo. Litt 47 a; Gilbert on Distreeses, p. 89 ; Read v. Burley (1597), 
Oio. EUz. 549; if this rule did not exist mere would be a poi^tua) 
liability to a breach of the peace (see Storey v. RoHnson (1795), 6 Term 
Eep. 138). In Simpmm-Eartopp (1744), Willes, 512, 517; I Smith. 
L. 0., tlth ed., 487, a stocking frame bein^ used by a weaver traa bela 
privileged. 
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to the harness (6), and to wearing apparel actually being worn (c). 
In the case of animals, such as a dog, actual manual possession and 
use is necessary (d). 

(5) Periehahle Articles. 

245. Things of a perishable nature, or such as cannot be restored 
again in the same state and condition that they were before being 
taken or must necessarily be damaged by removal or severance, are 
exempt from distress (c). The flesh of animals lately slaughtered 
cannot, therefore, be distrained (/), nor can milk, fruit, or things of 
a similar nature \g). A cart, however, loaded with corn is not within 
this rule (/t). 

(G) Money. 

246. Money is not distrainable unless it is in a bag or in such a 
closed or sealed receptacle that it can be identified (i). 

(7) Live Animals. 

247. Things in w.hich there can be no valuable property, especially 
animals fera naturce, are exempt, such as deer and rabbits in their 
wild slate, birds, and cats {k). Deer, however, may become valuable 
property by being kept in an inclosed ground or for purposes of 
profit, so that they can be considered the goods of the tenant (f). 
Dogs are now considered to be liable to distress (m), as well as 
animals kept in cages (n). 

(b) Field V. Adames (1840), 12 Ad. & El. 649. 

(c) Bissett V. Caldwell (1790), Peake, 36, and Baynes v. Smith (1794), 1 Esp. 
206; at common law weaving apparel can be distrained, ulthougb merely taken 
off for the purposes of repose. See, however, the statutory privilege, p. yd9,po8t. 

(d) Bunch v. KenninyUm (1841), 1 U. B, 679. A plea of actual possession, 
personal care, and use was held insufficient in the cose of a dog to sustain 
this privilege 

(() I Roll. Abr. tit. Distro-s ., 667 ; Bac. Abr. tit. Distress, B, 697 ; Co. Litt. 
■17 a; Simpson v. ILzrtopp (1744), Willes, 612; 1 Sm. L. C., 11th ed., 437. It 
is on this principle that cocks and slieaves of corn were formerly held not 
distrainable (IVdson v. Buchei (1676), 2 Mod. Rep. 61); sheaves of com are 
now dealt with by statute; see title Agjricultuue, Vol. I., p. 264; and in 
Darby v. Harris, (1841), 1 Q. B. 895, this principle was applied to fixtures 
Replevin did not lie where things could not be identified. 

(/) Morley v. Piucombe (1848), 2 Exoh. 101, where carcases of pigs were held 
to M perishablo commoditiea 

(^) 3 Bl. Com. 9 ; Bullen on Distress, 2nd od., 103. In Bullen, p. 104, grain 
out of a barn or flour out of a sack aro also instanced. 

(/*) 3 Bl. Com. p. 10; Oo. Litt. 47 a. 

(») Gilbert on Distresses, p. 31; Bao. Abr. tit. Distress, B, 697. The 
reason of tliis rule is to be found in the original law when distress was merely 
a fonn of pledge; see also Wilson v. DacJcet, supra. 

(A-) Go. Litt. 47 a; 3 Bl. Com. 7, 8. See tilde AltlMAX,a, Vol. I., p. 865. 

u) Davies v. Pow^ (1738), Willes, 46; Morgan v. Abergavenny l^arl) (1849), 
8 0. B. 768, whore deer in a park were considered to be reclaimed and to he no 
longer^® naiura; see also Ford v. Tynte (1861), 2 John. & H. 150. 

(m) ^ey are included in the exemptions in Co. Litt 47 a, but the modem 
opinion is that this exempticm is no longer the law; see the discussion on tiffs 
point in the notes to Simpwn r. Hart^ (1744), 1 Smith, L. 0., 11th ed., 437, 
and see BuficA ▼. Kenningtont wtfra. An to dogs in actual use, see note (d), 
mspra. 

(a) See for thia, titie AwiMiiA, YoL, I., p. 366 ; and as to straying cattle, title 
kamaimxvMMf Aid-.p. 253. 
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I 

(8) Wearing A-ppard, Bedding^ and Ted* ef Trada. 

248. By Btatute the wearing apparel and bedding of a tenant and 
his family, and the tools and implements of his trade, may nut be 
distrained (o), but this protection is limited to such goods of the 
total value of £5 (p), and does not apply where the lease, term, or 
interest of the tenant has expired and possession of the premises 
in respect of which the rent is claimed has been demanded, and the 
distress is made not earlier than seven days after such demand (q). 
Where in spite of this statute such goods and chattels have been 
taken under a distress, on complaint a court of summary juris¬ 
diction may direct their restoration, and, if they have been sold, may 
order the payment by the person who levied or directed the levy to 
the complainant of such sum as the court may determine to be their 
value (r). 

Bedding includes whatever is used for the purposes of sleeping 
accommodation, suoh as a bedstead or a mattress (a). 

If an implement of trade, such as a sewing machine? is hired by a 
husband for the use of his wife, and the wife usps it and devotes her 
earnings to the support of the household and family, the hirer is 
held to carry on a trade by the hands of bis wife, so as to privilege 
the implement from distress; the fact that the implement is hired 
and not the tenant’s property is for this purpose immaterial (b). A 
cab used by a driver is an implement of trade, and so is a piano 
used by a music teacher for teaching, but a typewriter used* as a 
sample by a commercial traveller is not. At least il.G worth of 
tools etc. must be left, and if only one article of greater value than 
£5 is available for distress the protection of the statute is extended 
to such article (c). 

(9) Miscellaneon* Statutory Frivileye {d). 

249. Where the Agricultural Holdings Aci 1008, applies, 


(o) Law of DiBtresB Amendment Act, 1888 (61 & 62 Vict. c. 21), s. 4, 
referring to the County Courts Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Vict. c. 43), s. 147 ; lioyd. 
Lid. r. Bilham, (1909] 1 K. E. 14, where it was held that the roquiromonts 
of B. 147 Bxe satisfied if apparel or bedding or toolrf to the value of £6 are left 
on the premises. 

(p) Aj common law wearing apparel, iuiIpsb in actual use (see IHmH v. 
Caldwell (1790), Peake, 36, and Baynrt v. Smith (1794), 1 E‘»p. 206), and 
bedding aro disti'ainable, and tools are only conditionally privileged, see p. 142, 
poet. 

{q) Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1888 (51 & 62 Vict. c. 21), s. 4. The 
terms of this proviso are apparently cumulative. 

(r) Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1890 (58 & 69 Vict. c. 24), s. 4. Soo 
also p. 209, post. • , 

(o) Davit V. Karri*, [1900] 1 Q. B. 729. 

Churchward r. Jbhnton (1889), 64 J. P. 326; Master* v. Fraser (1901), 85 
L. T. 611, where Lord Axveestonb, O.J., said, at p. 613, that any lawful 
possession is sufficient. 

(e) Lav^ V. Jlichinga, HLOOe] 1 K. B. 480; Addison t. Shepherd, [1908] 2 
K. B. 118; Boyd, Ltd. v. Bilham, supra. Apparently an implement is sonie- 
tlung to be used for actual work, and not merely to he shown for fi ada. 

(<2) privilege treated under this heading has, perhaps, become of leas 
impoitanoe owing to the passing of the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1908 
(8 ^w. 7, e, 68), as to w^h see p. 148, pott. 
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agrioultoral or other machinery which is the property of a person 
other than the tenant, and is on the holding under an agreement 
with the tenant for the hire or use thereof in the conduct of his 
business, and live stock which is the property of a person other than 
the tenant and is on the property solely for breeding purposes, must 
not be distrained for rent(e). Live stock includes any animal 
capable of being distrained (/). Disputes as to any matter relating 
to a distress on a holding may be determined either by a county 
court or a court of summary jurisdiction (g). 

250. No frame, loom, or machine, materials, tools, or apparatus 
intrusted for the purpose of being used in connection with the 
manufacture of woollen, worsted, linen, cotton, flax, or silk materials, 
and no machine employed in the manufacture of stockings, gloves, 
and other articles of hosiery, and the work and processes thereof, 
whether such frame, loom etc. is rented or hired or not, is liable to 
be distrained, unless the rent be due by the owner of the same or 
of any part thereof (h). 

251. Railway rolling stock being in a “work” is not liable to be 

distrained for rent payable by a tenant of the work, unless such rolling 
stock is such tenant’s actual property, if the ownership thereof is 
sufficiently indicated by a metal plato or other distinguishing mark 
conspicuously affixed (i). This protection docs not, however, extend 
to a tenant’s” interest in such stock, which is liable to distress as if 
the {enanthad possessed the whole interest (/c). " Work ” is defined 

as including any colliery, quarry, mine, manufactory, warehouse, 
wharf, pier, or jetty in, or on which is any railway siding, and 
includes an engine shed on a siding connected with a railway (1). 
“Rolling stock” includes “waggons, trucks, carriages of all kinds, 
and locomotive engines used on railways ” (m). 


(e) A ericultuifvl Holdings Ac.t. 1908 (8 Fidw. 7, o. 28), which ropoals the 
Ai’.nciiitural Holdings (Engliindl Act. 1883 (46 & 47 Viet. e. 61). In the former 
alatute both tho machinery an<i the stock had to bo “ the bond fide property of 
a juosoii other than tho tenant.” Tho section cited is a, 29 (4). See gonerallj', 
(or this, title AaKrotri/rUBii, Vol. I., pp. 2o2—258. I‘'or the other limitations 
under those sections see fj. 159, post. 

(f) Ibid., s. 48, wherein “tenant,” “holding," and “agreement” are also 
included in the “ inteipretation section." 

(ff) Ibid. H. 60. See p. 142, post. 

(h) Hosiery Act, 1843 ^6 & 7 Viet. o. 40), s. 18. If the frames, material eta 
are unlawfnily seized, a summary remedy before a justice of the peace is 
provided by 6.19. The definition clauses are fw. 34, 35. 

(0 Eaihvay llolling Stock Protection Act, 1872 (35 & 30 Viet. c. 60), B. 3; see 
also title Kailwats and Canam. 

{k) Ibid., 8 . 6 . llival claims under this section are to bo settled by a court of 
Buuuiiary jurisdiction, which court can also by s. 4 make summar^r orders, if the 
distress is levied on the rolling stock, and the statute in s. 6 contains provisions 
for appeal to quarter eeeaiona. 

(0 Ibid., 8.2; Eadm Eetute and Mining Co. v. Wesfem Waggon and Property Co. 
(1886), 64 L. T. 735, where the definition clause was held not to be exhaustive 
of the word “ work.” Wnxs, J., said herein at p. 737, “ * Work ’ applies to any 
establishment or place used for the purpose of trade or manufacture, and which 
is comiected with a line of railway by sidings along which this rolling stock may 
be propellod.” 

(m) KaUway Bolling Stock Protection Act, 1872 (36 & 36 Viot. o. 60), s. 2. 
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252. Where the Gasworks Claases Act, 1847, has been inoor* 
porated into special Acts to which the Gasworks Glauses Act, 1871, 
does not apply, meters and gas fittings let for hire by the under¬ 
takers for the supply and consumption of gas are exempt from 
distress, and by the Gasworks Clauses Act, 1871, meters and fittings 
thereto are equally exempt for the rent of the premises where they 
may be used when let by the undertakers, subject in each case to the 
various provisions of the statutes (n). A gas stove let to the tenant 
is within the words ** fittings for the gas ” in the earlier statute (o). 

253. Where the “ undertakers ” of waterworks have, on request, 
laid down communication pipes and other necessary works for the 
supply of water to a house of an annual value not exceeding i01O, 
such pipes and other necessary works are not subject to distress, 
unless the occupier or owner shall have become the proprietor of 
such pipes or works (p); and where the Waterworks Claiises Act, 
1868, is incorporated into special Acts meters, instruments for 
measuring water supplied, and pipes and appai;atns for the convey¬ 
ance, reception, and storage of water let for hire by the undertakers 
to the consumer are not liable to bo distrained for the rent of the 
premises where they are used (q). 

254. Where the “ undertakers ” for electric lighting, as defined by 
statute, place in any premisea not in their possession any electric lines, 
meters, accumulators, fittings, works, or apparatus belongmg to 
them for the purpose of supplying electricity under the statute, these 
lines etc. are not subject to distress for rent of the premises where 
the same may bo (r). 

Sub-Seot 3. —Things Conditionally Privileged (s). 

(1) In General. 

255. In certain cases goods can be distrainei only if there 
is no other sufficient distress upon the premises (t). In such 


In Easton Estate and Mining Go. v. Western Waggon and Property Co. (1886), 
54 L. T. 7S5, the magisti-ates found as a fact that the engine was in use on a 
branch line of the railway. 

(n) Gasworks Glauses Act, 1847 (10 & 11 Viot. c. 16), s. 14, as dealt with by 
the Statute Law Eevision Act, 1876 (38 & 39 Viet. c. 66). The modem statute 
is the Gasworks Olausos Act, 1871 (34 & 33 Viet. c. 41), s. 18; see also title 
Gas. 

(o) Gaslight and Coke Co. v. Hardy (1886), 17 Q. B. D. 619, 0. A., whore the 
construction of fixe term “ fittings ” in both statutes is considered. 

(p) Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847 (10 & 11 Viet. o. 17), s. 44. 

(i^) Waterworks Clauses Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Viot. o. 93), s. 14; see also title 
StJ-PPLY* * 

(r) Electric Lighting Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Viet. c. 66), s. 26; Electric Lighting 
Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 7, 0 . 84), s. 16 ; see also title Eleotkio Liohtino. 

(«) Eor privilege as to agisted cattle, see titles Aoricultube, Vol. I., p. 263 { 
Abimaib, ibid., 389 ; as to growing crops, see title AORlOUXnrUBB, ibid., p. 254 ; 
as to beasts of the plough, ibid., 262. 

(<) Simpson v. Eartopp (1744), Willes, 612; 1 Smith, L. 0., 11th ed«..437; 
Mv^rait V. Gregory (1838), 3 M. & W. 677, Ex. Ch.; Imops v. EUUM 6876), 
1 CL B. D. 210, per Lush, J., at p. 215. In Jtoherta v. Jackson Eeake, 
Add. Oas. 36, Lord Ebrtor held that goods oonditionally privilege could bo 
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cases the onus of procfl that no other sufficient distress can be 
found lies on the distrainor (u). Where on a fair estimate of the 
goods on the premises it is bojid fide believed that the distress will 
not be satisfied without taking goods conditionally privileged, no 
action will lie against the distrainor for distraining thereon, even if 
ultimately it is shown that the remaining goods would have 
been sufficient in value to satisfy the landlord’s claim, for the 
circumstances of the distress at the time it is made constitute 
the test, and no rule exists that if the distrainor in such a case acts 
bond fide and reasonably the other goods must be disposed of before 
those conditionally privileged are sold (x). A landlord can also seize 
goods conditionally privileged, if there is other sufficient distress 
on the premises (such as growing crops) which is not immediately 
available and may not prove of sufficient value ultimately (p). 

(2) Instruments of Trade. 

256. The tools and instruments of a man’s trade or profession 
and instruments of husbandry (if they be not in actual use) (a) are 
distrainable only if’ there are not other goods on the premises 
sufficient to countervail the arrears of rent(?d. The axe of a 
carpenter, the books of a scholar, the kneading-trough of a 
baker, the stocking-frame or loom of a weaver, and even the cab of 
a cabdriver have been hold to bo within this rule (c). It is 

eeizod in Bplto of the la'esonr'o on the promises of a lodger’s ^oods which wore 
not within any rule of conditional privilege and which the distrainor had not 
Beizod. 

(it) Nargctt v. Nias (18u9), 1 E. E. 439. In this case it was also lield that 
in the event of the uiilawlul seizure of goods conditionally privileged tiespass 
lav us well as an action on the ('aso. Tlio distrainor in this case, liowcvor, 
only hecoiaos a trespasser as to the excess, and if the goods thus illegally 
fioiztd have not benn sold, but hrivo boon returned, the owner of the goods can 
only jCLOvor nominal damages {Harvey v. Ti>cork (184.3), 11 M. it W. 740; 
and s-oe p. 198, post). 

(re) Jeinierv. Vvuand{\S^8), 0 Price, 3. Although this case was a decision on 
tho statuloiy privilege of boasts of the plough, it is Hpprehonded that this rule 
applies to conditional privilege goncrally; if tlio rule were otherwise, a tenant 
by collusive bidding at the sale could always subject his landlord to an action : 
besides, especially whore goods seized are of aminccitain, imaginary, or fancied 
value, if insullioient distress is at first seized, the tenant may be subjected to a 
second seizure; see Hutchins v. Chambers (175S>, 1 Burr. .779. 

(?/) Tigqvtt v. Dirties (1836), 1 M, & W. 441. In this case arena rarucce had 
been soizod in spite of the prosouco of a crop of com, which could not be 
productive till a later pori<jd. 

(a) See p. 137, aide. 

(i) Co. Litt. 47 a; 3 Bl. Corn. 10; Simpson v. Ilartopp (1744), Willos, 
612; 1 Smith, L. C., 11th ed., 437 ; Gorton v. Falkner (1792), 4 Term L’ep. 566 ; 
Roberts V. Jackson, supra. As to other disti^ss oft tho picmises, see p. 141, 
ante. 

fr) See Gilbert on Disti'essos, p. 33 ; Lavdl v. Richings, [1906] 1 K. B. 480, 
and other instances cited, p, 139, ante, under the Law of llistress Araendnusot 
Act, 1883 (51 & 52 Viet. c. 21). In Davies v.'Aston (1846), 1 C. B. 746, where 
lliis privilege was claimed for churns, clocks, carpets, beds, bolsters, blankets 
etc., comt 8tato<l that many of the articles named could not possibly be 
unplements of husbandry. In FvnUm v. Logan (1833), 9 Bing. 676, a thrashing 
machine was held distrainable because there was no evidence of other goods 
being on the premises, and in Nargett t. Nias (1S59), 1 E. & E. 439, a farm 
labourer’s spade and fork wOre adimtted to be within ibis rule; in Lavdl v. 
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doubtful whether ledgers, daj>booka, and papers of a business or 
professional man are distrainable under the rme (tQ. 

Sus-Sect. 4.— Qood» of UnierUmanU, Lodgort^ tend Stromgtrt. 

257. The common law rule that a landlord could distrain for 
rent on all goods on the demised promises, even though not the 
property of the tenant (e), has been so encroached upon that it 
hardly exists as a practical proposition of law. As already noted, 
exceptions have been grafted on to the rule in the interests of trade, 
husbandry, and public convenience (/), and, further, a landlord may 
by his own act or eouduct be estopped from setting up a right to 
seize the property of a third person. Thus, a landlord cannot 
distrain on the goods of a third person brought on the demised 
premises by himself (^), and by his conduct he may be held to 
have waived his right of distress on a stranger’s goods, although 
there is no absolute contract between them (h), and when a 
stranger’s goods (even a lodger’s or sub-tenant’s), being lawfully on 
the premises, are lawfully distrained by the landlord for rent due from 
someone else, the owner of the goods is entitled to be reimbursed 
their value from the person from whom the rent jvas due. (i) 

258. By a recent statute (k) an additional measure of protection 
has been given to certain undertenants, and to lodgers, and any 
other person whatsoever not being a tenant of the promises or of 
any part thereof, and not having any beneficial interest iq any 
tenancy of the premises or of any part thereof (1). 

259. For an undertenant to be within the protection of the Act 
he must be liable to pay, by equal instalments not less often than 

Richingt, [1906] 1 K. B. 480, a oab was hold to be an implemeat of the trade of 
a cabebiver. 

fd) Oauntlett v. King (1867), 3 0. B. (k, b.) 69. 

(e) Soe p. 132, ante. 

(/) Soe p, 134, a7ite. 

(g) Paton v. Carter (1883), Cab. & El. 183; iu this case the {'oods had origiually 
been brought on to the premisoB by the third party, aud wrongly romovGii by 
the diatrainor’s servants before they were returned by the distrainor to the 
demised premises. 

(A) Hartford v. Wehtter (1835), 1 Or. M. & R. 696 (in this case the landlord 
was allowed to recover the proceeds of the sale of goods not in law the subject 
of disfcesB, such goods being acquired by the third party; Faeke, B., however, 
dissented); Qilet v. Spencer (1857), 3 0. B. (n. s.) 244. For waiver, see also 
(Velsh V. lioBt (1830), 6 Bing. 638. 

(t) 3 Bl. Com. 8; Exalt v. Partridge (1799), 8 Term Rep. 308; see also 
Edmunds Wallingfvrd (1885), 14 Q. B. D. 811, 0. A., at p. 814; and lit 
itutton. Ex parte Ua^ntide, [1907] 2 K. B. 180, C. A. See also title Contkact, 
Vol. Vn., pp. 468, 469. 

(A) Law of Distress AmeifSment Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 53), s. 1. Provisions 
almost exactly Bimilar to those contained in ss. 1 and 2 of this Ant were 
contained in the Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. 79), but 
restricted to lodgers only. The latter Act was by s. 8 of the Law of Distrew 
Amendment Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 63), repealed, “ wherever and so far as this 
Act applies.” The exact efiect of this repeu is not obvious, but, inasmudh as 
the provisions of the two Acta in regard to lodgers are almost exactly siiaiLar, 
it is thought unnecessary to state those of tiie Act of 1871, and the cases dsdded 
under the previous Act swe treated as authorities for the interpretaticik of ths 
later Act. 

(1) Ihii., a. 1. 
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swnr. B. every actual or euBtonmry quarter of a year, a rent which would 
What may return in any whole year the full annual value of the premises or 
and what the part thereof comprised in the undertenancy ; but the protection 
be (joQg extend to an undertenancy created in breach of any 
Dittralned. QQygngj^t or agreement in writing between the landlord and his 
immediate tenant; nor does it extend to an undertenancy created 
under a lease existing at the date of the passing of the Act con¬ 
trary to the landlord’s wish in that behalf, where such wish has 
been expressed in writing and delivered at the premises within a 
reasonable time after the circumstances have come, or with duo 
diligence would have come, to his knowledge (w). 

260. The Act does not define the term “lodger,” but it is not 
included in the terms “tenant” and “ undertenant ” (n), and 
probably the word is used in its popular meaning. The onus 
of proving that he is within the statute lies on the person 
claiming protection as a lodger (o). Whether the facts constitute 
the claimant a lodger is a question to be decided by the judge, 
on the facts found by the jury (p). A lodger may be an 
undertenant at. the same time ; the immediate tenant must 
retain power and dominion over the house, as the master of 
a house usually does in this country. The lodger may have 
the exclusive right to the rooms he occupies and uncontrolled 
right of ingress and egress, but the person letting must have 
a right to interfere with the general control of the house; the 
lodger may occupy a very substantial part, but not the whole, of 
the house (g). It is not absolutely essential that the immediate 


(m) Law of Distrosa Ainondment Act, I'JOS (8 Eilw. 7, c. 53), sa. 1, 5. 
The date of the passing of this Act was Dccombor ‘ilst, 1908, although the 
Btatuto did not come into operation until July Ist, IDCy ; appaieiitly the 
exoniption applies to underleases made before the earlier date, but whether 
j!i such case it was the landloni’u duty to give notice bofoio the latter date 
seems doubtful. 

(n) 8. 9. 

(f)) Morton V. I’aittur Q881), 61 L. J. (q. b.) 7, C. A. See also Thwaitea y. 
Wilding (1883), 12 Q. B. 1). 4, C. A., per BowEN, L.J., at p. 7. See Btneing v. 
Kximaey (1898), 14 T. 1.. B. 344. 

(p) Morton v. Palmer, supra, per Brett, L.J., at p. 9; anti see per 
Lindeet, at j». 11. The question of the <*Tcact dominion or contiol of the 
landlonl is one of fact to bo decided by a jury or justices who nio judges of 
fact {Ness v. iitejdienaon (1882), 9 Q. B. £). IMo, per Fieeli, J., at p. 249). 

{q) See the cases quoted below, which, however, are either cases decided 
under the Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. 79), or registra¬ 
tion dims; and as to the right of control being t’ne essontiril point, see Kent y. 
Jf'ittaU, [190(ij 1 K. B. 60, 70, 76, 0. A. (a registration case). In Phillips 
V. JlentoH (1877), 3 C. P. I). 26, where the lodger occupied the whole of the 
house, save a housekeeper’s room occupied with a few attics by the latter, who 
slept on the premises, the jury were held entitled to find the lodger within the 
statute. In Mortofii v. Palmer, supro, where the immediate tenant, although 
oiiginally in ooiuipatiou, had let the whole of the house in question to the 
plamtiff and to one other, a new trial was ordered to determine whether such 
tenant had resigned the possession of and control over the house. In Toms v. 
Lvrkett (1847)^ 6 C. B. 23, Mxmjs, J., said, “ The distinetion between lodger 
and occupier 18 that “ where the owmerof a house takes some person into his 
house, who oooupies a room, ahd has the right of ingress and egress, yet if the 
owner retaine his general oharaoter of master of the house that person so 
— np y ing is o lod^ ”; mo also judgmont of Bi^uQcsvsir, J., in Alim v. 
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tenant or his agent sleeps on the premises (r)^ bat the lodger mast 
do so to come within the protection of the statute^ so that mere 
r.ecupation of premises for business purposes in the daytime is 
insufficient («). 

261. The protection given by the Act does not apply (0 to:— 

(a) Goods belonging to the husband or wife of the tenant whose 
rent is in arrear; (b) Goods comprised in any bill of sale, hire- 
purchase agreement, or settlement made by such tenant; (c) Goods 
ill the possession, order, or disposition of such tenant by the consent 
and permission of the true owner under such circumstances that such 
tenant is the reputed owner thereof (m) ; (d) Any live stock to which 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, s. 29, applies (x); (e) Goods of 
a partner of the immediate tenant; (f) Goods (not being goods of a 
lodger) upon premises where any trade or business is carried on in 
\^hich both the immediate tenant and the undertenant have an 
interest; (g) Goods (not being goods of a lodger) on promises used 
as offices or warehouses wdiere the owner of the goods neglects for 
one calendar month after notice (which shall be given in a like 
manner as a notice to quit) to remove the goods and vacate the 
jireinises (?/); (h) Goods belonging to and in the offices of any 
company or corporation on premises the immediate tenant whereof 
is a director or officer or in the employment of such coraiiany or 
corporation (a). 

It is competent for a stipendiary magistrate, or two justitees, 
upon hearing the parties, to determine whether any goods are in 
fact goods included in exceptions, (e), (f), (g), (h) (6), 
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Livfrpml Ovtr&eera (1874), L. B. 9 Q. B. 180; see also other cases under title 
Ki iXTTOKS. In Nfssv. Siepheuson (1882), 9 Q. 15. D. 245, the court held the 
lOspLindont to be a lodger where she occupied the bouse, except a shop, horHcK took 
iu lodgers, and acted as caretaker of thosUop on behalf of tJi. ininiediate tenant. 
In hrudletj v. lUylU (18S1), 8 Q. B. IJ. 195, 210, C. A., at p. 219, JiiSSKi., M.R., 
stiid: “ As to uufuniished lodgings, where the owner of the house does not lot 
the whole of it, but retains a jiiirt for his own residence, and where be does not 
l(>t out the passages, stairca'^o, anil outer doors, but gives the irunatos a right of 
ingress and egress, and rotaiiis to himself the general control with the right 
of interfering, such as to turn out trespassers, tlio inraale, whether ho has or has 
not the exclusive use of a room, is a lodger” ; Bhktt, Ii.J,, on ji. 2:}5, al.so 
tpeaks oi an owner, not residing in a house, hat by his servants performing 
duties or retaining control; see also per Cotton, p. 241. 

(r) See Bradhy v. Baylia (18,Si), 8 a B. D. 195, 220, 241, 0. A., and KcM v. 
Fiitall, [1906] 1 K. B. (>0, 70, 76, 0. A. (both rcgistratiim cases); MorUm v. 
rulmer (1881), 51 L, J. (q. b.) 7, 0. A,; Paye v. Vallia (1903), 19 T. L. 11. 393. 
(«) Ileawood v. Jiove (1884), 13 Q. B. D. 179. 
it) Law of llistress Amendment Act, 19()8 (8 Edw. 7, c. 53), s. 4. 

(u) For the interpretation •given to this sentence in bankruptcy matters, 
8 oe title B. 4 iTKKiTPTcy and Insolvency, Vol. II., pp. 173 -181. 

(®) See Agricultural Holdings Act. 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 28), e. 29, and 
p. 140, ante; also title Aqricultuke, Vol. I., p. 252. 

(y) For notice to quit, see title Landloed and Tenant. 

(a) See for company and corporation and interpretation of director and 
otBcor, titles CoatPANiis, Vi^. V,; Cokpobations, vol. VIIL, p. 325 
(i) Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, o. 63), s. 2. OonipaTe 
the powers (p. 147, poaty of a magistrate or magisti-atee alter service of the 
declaration and inventory : presumably a civil action is necessaiif to test 
%uestaona arising nnder keadin|^ (a), (b), (e), (d). 
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262. If any Baperjpr landlord (c) levies or authorises the levy 
of a distress on any goods of any person protected by the Act for 
arrears of rent due to such superior landlord by his immediate 
tenant (d), any person so protected may serve such superior landlord, 
or the i>ailiff or other agent employed by him to levy such distress, 
with a declaration in writing, setting forth that such immediate 
tenant has no right of property or beneficial interest in the goods so 
distrained or threatened to be distrained upon, and that such goods 
are the property or in the lawful possession of such person, and are 
not goods or live stock to which the Act is expressed not to apply (e). 
If the person serving the declaration is an undertenant or lodger 
he must also set forth the amount of rent (if any) then due to his 
immediate landlord, and the amount of and times at which future 
instalments of rent will become due, and the declaration must 
contain an undertaking to pay to the superior landlord any rent so 
due or to become duo to bis immediate landlord until the arrears of 
rent in respect of wbichtho distress was levied or authorised to be 
levied have been paid off (/). The declaration need not, if no rent 
is due, in terms say so, and if a declaration does not state that any 
rent is due it,jvill be read as statitig that no rent is due (g). 

To the declaration must be annexed a correct inventory subscribed 
by the person so claiming protection of the goods referred to in the 
declaration; and if any such person makes or subscribes such declara¬ 
tion and inventory knowing the same or either of them to be untrue 
in any material particular he will be guilty of a misdemeanour (li). 

The declaration must be subsequent to the seizure or threat of 
seizure, so that a declaration made in consequence of one distress 
is not available for a second distress, even if the facts in the declara¬ 
tion originally mado are still correct at the time of the second 
distress (i). 'rho statute does not specify any time within which 
the declaration must bo served, but if the landlord proceeds 
to soil within the five clear days mentioned in 2 Will. & Mar. 
BOSS. 1, c. 5, s. 2 (J), an action will lie at the suit of the 


(e) “Saporior landlord” inclndea a landlord in cases where the goods in 
question avonot those of afi undertenant or lodger (Law of Distress Amendment 
Act, 1908 (8 Edvr. 7, c. 53), s. 9). 

(t/) As to the moaning of " immediate tenant,” see p. 144, ante. 

(e) Law of Distross Amendment Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 53), s. 1. Goods 
include furmture and chattels. Pi neficial intorc&t is not defiuea in the Act. 

{/) Ibid. ; as to the undertaking, see p. 147, pmt. For form of declaration 
by ipdger, soe Encyclopiodia of Forms, Vol. VII., p, 704. 

(g) Ex parte Harris (1885), 16 Q. B. D. 130, 0. A. (a case under the Act of 
1871, where it w'os also held that the declaration need not state that the 
declarant is a lodger, that Act applying to lodger* only). 

(A) 1 hid.; where a proper declaration was made anct signed with a statement 
that “ the list of articles hereto annexed is a correct inventory,” and the inven¬ 
tory was written on the same piece of paper, but not otherwise signed or sub¬ 
scribed, the inventory was held (under the Act of 1871) suSicienldy subscribed 
within the Act {Oodlonton r. Fulham and Hampstead Property Co., ri905l 1 
K. B. 431). 

(t) Thivaites v. fTt/dwig (1883), 12 Q. B. D. 4, 0. A., confirming d ec is* ^" of 
divisional court (1883), 11 d. B. D. 421. The rights of the parties must be 
ascertained at the moment the distress is levied (per Bowax, L.J., at p. 7). 

( /) See p. 180, past. 
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lodger, although the lodger has not served •any declaration and 
inventory (/c). 

263. If any superior landlord, or any bailiff or other agent 
employed by him, after being served with the before-mentioned 
declaration and inventory, and in the case of an undertenant or 
lodger, after such undertaking as is mentioned above has been given, 
and after payment or tender in accordance therewith of rent 
then due (if any), levies or proceeds with a distress on the goods of 
any person protected by the Act, he will be guilty of an illegal 
distress, and any person so protected may apply to a justice of 
the peace for an order for the restoration to him of such goods: 
the hearing of the application will be before a stipendiary 
magistrate, or before two justices where there is no stipendiary 
magistrate (1). The magistrate or justices cannot award damages 
for illegal distress (w). The superior landlord will also be liable 
to an action at law at the suit of the i)erson so protected (n), and 
so will the bailiff (o). 

264. In cases where the rent of the immediate tenant of the 
superior landlord is in arrear, such superior landlcfrd may serve 
upon any undertenant or lodger a notice (by registered post 
addressed to such undertenant or lodger upon the premises) 
Ktataig the amount of such arrears of rent, and requiring all 
future payments of rent, whether already accrued due or notj by 
such undertenant or lodger to be made direct to the superior 
landlord, until such arrears shall have been duly })aid, and such 
notice will operate to transfer to the superior landlord the right 
to recover, receive, and give a discharge for sncli ront(p). 

266. For the purposes of the recovery of any sums j)ayable 
by an undertenant or lodger to a superior landlord under such a 


(fe) Sharp V. Foxulr (1R84), 12 Q, B. J). .".SI. In this fa.so the declaratioTi 
wa-s served iho day -after the sale; Cavk, .1. said at p. .S.SS, “It seems tome 
immaterial when the subsequent declaration was actually served, for after the 
sale of the goods tl^e service of the declaration became an idle ceremony.” 
In anv event a lodger has an action against the landlord for excessive distress 
(see Finhfr v. Ahjar (182(5), 2 C. & P. ;574). 

(/) Ijaw of Distress Amendment Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 53), B. 2. The 
Rngista-ate inquires into the truth of both the declaration and invenl-ory and 
makes such order for the recovery of the goods, or otherwise, as may be just. 

(m) Lowe ▼. Dorling A Son, [1906] 2 K. B., .‘>01, per Lord Alvbbsxone, O.J., 
at p. .701. 

(a) Law of Distress Amendment Act. 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 63), s. 2. 

(") Lome V. Dorling A Srm, [190(5] 2 K. B, 772, C. A. See also judgment of 
Lord AiiVEKSTOKE, O.J., in tl% divisional court, [1906] 2 K. B. 601 ; in the (t. A. 
Lolltns. M.1L, dissented, In Payc v, rallie (1903). 19 T. L. R. 393, DAIlTJ^’'i, .1., 
held that no such action would he against the bailiff or solicitor acting, huf tliis 
decision must be regarded as overruled by the later case. 

(p) Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 63), s. 6. This pro. 
vision is quite new; it is noticeable that noUiing in this section apjiareutiy 
invalidates a distress on the immediato tenant after such notice has huen given 
or acted upon, although the marginal note in the statute says ” to avoid dis¬ 
tress ” ; nor is any provision made for an undertenant or lodger to take 
proceedings coiTe.sponding to interpleader, if informed by the immeoiate ^anant 
that the superior landlord's notice is in any way wrongful. 
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notice or under the undertaking before mentioned, the undertenant 
or lodger is deemed to be the immediate tenant of the superior 
landlord, and the sums payable are to be deemed to be rent; 
but, where the undertenant or lodger has, in pursuance of am 
such notice or undertaking as aforesaid, paid any sums to the 
superior landlord, he may deduct the amount thereof from any 
rent due, or which may become due from him to his immediate 
landlord, and any person (other than the tenant for whose rent 
the distress is levied or authorised to be levied) from whose rent 
a deduction has been made in respect of such payment may 
make the like deductions from any rent due or which may become 
due from him to his immediate landlord (<?). 

Sect. 0.— When Distress may be made, 

266. A landlord may not distrain until rent is in arrear (?.«., 
until it is ascertained, due, and unpaid) (r), but rent, although pre¬ 
viously demandable, is not actually due until the last instant of 
the due day, so that the earliest period at ^Yhich a distvess for 
rent may bo made is on the day following that on which it falls 
due (s). Eenc is primd facie not duo till the end of each year of a 
term, but in practice the due date is generally provided by agree¬ 
ment (t), and by this means or by custom rent may be payable in 
advance, so that in default of payment distress is legitimate at the 
lu ginning of each quarter or other period (u). Agreement may also 
postpone the right to distress (x). 

267. The making of a distress in itself constitutes a demand, so 
that an actual previous demand is generally unnecessary, but by 
agreement it may bo provided that no distraint may be made without 
a previous demand, or only at a fixed or reasonable time after 
demand (y). A demand in fact is also requisite in the case of 
a penal rent, or whore the time for payment is at the election of 


((f) Law of Distress Amenduient Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, o. 6.1), s. 3. The 
enperior landlord, if this notice is not acted upon, is apparently entitled to 
distrain on the undortonant or lodger direct. 

(r) 3 Bl. Com. a. 7. 

(«) C’o. Litt, 47 h; Com. Dig. tit. Ihetress, A, 2; Gilbert on DistressoB. 
p. 60 ; Cfi.jt'ii Case (1013), 10 Co. Rt-p. 127 a; Buj^ta v. Mayo (1670), 1 
vVnis. ?aund. 276, 287; llocJciiujham (Lord) v. Oreiiden (1711), 2 Salk. 678; 
Cutting V. Derby (1776), 2 Wm. Bl. 1075, per Blackstone, J., at p. 1077 : 
le/t!ey r. Mills (1791), 4 Term Bcp. 170,174; DihhU v. BowaUr (1853), 2 E. & B. 
6G4. 

(0 See title LAKiiT.or.ij akd Tenakt. 

(m) Lts ▼. Smilb (1854), 0 Exch. 662, and BueUi^ T. Taylor (1788), 2 Term Rep- 
600, where a custom was proved that a half-year's rent was payable on the day of 
the tenant’s entry into posseMion ; see also Wdkh ▼. Lonsdede (1882), 21 Ch. 
D. 9, C. A., and p. 123. ani«.- 

(t) Gila T. Bprneer (1867), 30. R. (n. 8.) 244 ; Horsford v. Wehder (1836), 1 
Cr. M. ft R. 696. But to negative the common law right of distress express worth* 
must be inserted ; an affirmative special right of distress does not oust the com 
iTiou law right (He Biver Swaie BricU and Tile irorks, Lid. (1883), 62 L. J. (cfl.) 
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the landlord, although no interval may on the eonstrnotion of the 
agreement neoessarily intervene between demand and the levy (a). 

268. The latest time for distress is considered hereafter (i*)), but 
in any event a landlord cannot distrain after his reversion has 
expired (c), nor after he has resumed actual possession under an 
equitable right of re-entry (<i). 

269. Distress for rent may not be at night (e); night for this 
purpose is the interval between sunset and sunrise, and not between 
dusk and daybreak (/), and, if necessary, the time of sunset and 
sunrise must be proved as a fact (//) ; a landlord who prevents 
removal by a third party during the night so that he may distrain 
in the morning is not guilty of conversion (/*), though ho may be 
liable to an action of trespass (t); nor may a distress take place 
on Sunday (jf), although a distress thereon is an irregularity which 
may be waived (/c), and although a distress for rent due on a Sunday 
may be levied on the Monday following (i). 

270. Distress may be made for any l ont in njrrear or due upon 
any lease after the determination of such lease in the^samo manner 
as it might have been made but for the determination of such 
lease whether the lease be for life, for years, or at will(/rt); provided 

(«) MaUarn v. Ardtn (1833), 10 Iliiig. 299; facit tho tenant by hia 

lijirtriiin oii"ht to be at hand to pay hia rent when duo. Sno also C/ar/ca v. 
//oi/wd (18‘1H), 2 Car. & Kir. 540; nV/n/ma v. Ifoimrs (185.3), 8 13xch. 801; 
Ijondon and llVsOVunsier Loan and Discount Co. v. L<»idon and North U-Va/erw 
R'lil. Co., [1893] 2 Q. U. 49, where the question of “ rent in advance if required 
by the landlord ” was considered. 

(&) Seep. 151,po«f. 

(c) See p. 125, ante. 

{a) Murgatroyd v. SilMone and Dodsworth Coal and Iron Co., Ex parte 
Charlesworth (1895), 65 L. J. (cn.) 111. In this case the lait llord ha<l etilcrod 
under an interim order of the court, and was thereby held disi ntitled to distiain 
on the goods of third parties on the promises in question. 

(«) Oo. Litt. 142 a; Com. Dig. tit. Distress, A (2), l)iatross for rluinage 
foasant may bo at night, otherwise tlio cattle may <-scai )0 ((Jilbort on Distresses, 
p. 49; Tinckltr v. Prentice (1812), 4 laiiut. 549, per OlJiBS, J., at p. .j.VI; 
Aldenburgh v. Pea-pU (1834), 6 U. & P. 212; Lamb v„ Wall (1859), 1 K. .t F. 
603). 

(/) Tutton V. Darke (1860), 5 H, & N. 647; Nixon v. Freeman (IHCO), ihid, 
652. 

ig) Collier v. N<'hs (1849), 2 (Jar. &Kir. 1012, as the cnnrt does not take judicial 
notice of the hours in the calondar. In Tutton v. Darke, supra, the question wan 
not decided whether the time of sunset or sunriso must be determiaofl 
a.4ti-oQomicaily or b)’’ practical observation. 

[h) England v. Cowley (1873), L. li. 8 Fxoh. 126. 

U) Ibid., per Kzixv, U.P., at p. l;}2. 

(j) Sunday Observance Acit 1677 (29 Car. 2, c. 7), s. 6 ; Werth v. London and 
H’estmtnsfar Loan and Diecound Co, (1889), 5 T. L. R. 621. 

(k) Sto last-mentioned caae, which, however, has been criticised, and Perring & 
Co. V. Emerson, [1906] 1 K. B. 1, per Wiixs, J., at p. 6. 

(l) Child T. Edwards, [1909] 2 K. B. 753, where Eidubt, J., held that by 
the common law payment of rent on a Sunday was not illegal. 

(m) Landlord and Tenant Act, 1709 (8 Ann. c. 14 (Ruff. c. 18 in Bevieed 
Statutes)), 8. 6. Before this statute it was usual to provide that the last half- 
year’s rent should be paid" on some day before the dei^ermination of the lease, 
BO as to enable the lanoloxd to distrain before the removal of the tonimt: see 
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that such distress be 4nade within six calendar months alter the 
determination of the lease, and dnring the continuanee of the 
landlord’s title or interest, and during the possession of the tenant 
from whom such arrears became due (n). 

Tb(.* possession in question must be that of the tenant, unless an 
executor or administrator enter.s on the land as such representative 
during the term and holds over ; mere continuance of occupation 
by a testator’s wife or servant does not constitute a possession by 
the tenant within the meaning of the statute, even if the wife or 
otlmr occupier becomes tljo representative of the late tenant after a 
distress (o). In any event, the statute cannot apply to a tenancy 
at will which has been determined by the tenant’s death (p). 

Nor does the statute apply where a new tenancy is created 
between the same parties before or at the expiration of the old 
tenancy, even if the new tenancy relates only in part to the original 
premises; the test is whether the tenant continues in possession 
under a new right and title or not (q). 

The statute docs not apply where the tenancy has been put an 
end to by a tenautfs own wrongful disclaimer or by forfeiture (r), 
but it applies ‘•to determination by la))S0 of time, and, probably, by 
notice to quit (s); the continuance of the possession need not be 
tortious (f), and is not confined to a holding over of the whole of 
the jiremiscs (rt). 

rossossion by Iho tenant after determination of the term is 
evidenced by the lieoping of tlio premises as the party’s own, to the 
exclusion of other people; a small thing, if left on the premises 
with a view to maintaining tlie tenant’s retention of possession, will 


(»i) liainllord anti 'IVnaiit Act, 1709 (8 Ann. c. 18), «. 7 ; bog Jfeavan v. 
Ddnhny (1788), 1 ITy. Bl. 5, 

(d) Draithwaite v. (Jvo/i'sey (1790), 1 Hy. Bl. 465, where the adiuinietratrix 
actually becaine tenant uiitlcr the lease, while in Turner v. Barnet (1862), 
2 B. iV' at the time of the distress, no lotters of administration 

had boon taken out, and tho widow and servants in occupation at the time were 
held technically to ho tiospasscra, as it was very doubtful if the administration 
could rolfito back to the time of distioss. 

(p) Turner v. Barnet, supra; see also Srohie v. Collins, [1895] 1 Q. B. 376, 
perVAxrGHAN ‘WnnaAMi?, .1., at j>. 377. 

(f/) IVilhinson v. Pfcl, [ISOf)] 1 Q. B. fjlO. If this rule were otherwise, ths 
tenant would bo liable to two rights of distress, one under the old and one 
under the new agreement (see j\idginont of Kicnxt=:pt. J., given at p. 520). 
ITowover, a mere holding over after a notice to quit does not imply a new 
tenancy without any payment of rent or other overt act as evidence thereof 
{.JenKft V. Cleyy (IBIIS), 1 Mood. & It. 213 ; Alford v. Virhery (1842), Car. & JL 
280). But SCO Tatfleur v. JFiWtn (1868), L. B. 3 Exch. 303, where a new 
tennucy was ci-aated in spite of a notice to qtrit, which had not boon waived by 
both paitica. • 

(r) Tloe d. J)<ii-id v. Williams (1836), 7 C. & P, 322; Grimwood v. Moss (1872), 
L. B. 7 C. P. 360, per WillBS, J., at p. 366 ; Kirkland v. Briancowt (1890), 6 
T. L, B. 441. 

(ft) Dot d. David v, Williams, supra. 

(f) NttUall V. Staunton (1825), 4 B. & C. 51, where tho holding over was bv 
nermission of the landlord ; Taylerson v. Peters (18,37), 7 Ad- & El. 110, 
VAm.xsoiT, J., at p. 114; Grayy. Stait (1883), 11 Q. B. D. 668, 0. A., Vf' 
CorroN. L..T., at p. 673. 

(a) Nnitall V. Staunton, sufra. The distress, however, must he made on that 
part where possession is retained. 
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^rve, bttt the mere fact of part or of the whole of the tenant’s goods Bkjt. s. 
being left on the demised premises does not in itself conclusively When 

indicate that the tenant is continuing in possession (b). DistresB 

maybe 

271. Where by custom or agreement the interest and connec- made. 


tion between the landlord and the tenant is extended beyond the 
term, and for this purpose the possession of the tenant is allowed j»“seMiouf 
lo continue, the tenancy is by such custom or agreement so far 
prolonged during such further possession as to allow the landlord 
to distrain (c). When a tenant, under the Landlord and Tenant 
Act, 1851 (d), holds over in lieu of emblements, the rent may be 
recovered by distress (e). 

272. Except in the cases above stated, a landlord is not entitled to Distrow after 

distrain after the expiration of the term or tenancy, oven althougli the of 

tenant continues in occupation after notice to quit has expired (/). 

Sect. 7 .—IJow the liight to Distrain map be lost. 

273. The right to distrain, though it may have come into existence, 
way bo lost in several ways. 

An assignment by the landlord of his reversion, either absolutely BjnsBiKn- 
or by way of mortgage, destroys the remedy by distress for arrears ?* 
of rent due at the date of assignment (g). The assignment gives 
the assignee the title to the next rent due after the assignment, 
but not to the antecedent rent, for the latter is severed from the 
reversion and becomes a mere chose in action (h). Inasmuch, 
however, as the right of distress is a legal right and depends on the 
possession of a legal reversion, it is not taken away by a mere 
agreement by a person to sell or assign his reversionary interest in 
the premises (i). But after a sale and payment of the purchase- 

(6) Tayhraon v. Peters (1837), 7 Ad. & El, 110, where a tenant wont away 
merely leaving a cow and some pigs behind ; Gray v. 8ia>' nSS.'J), 11 Q. II. D, 

0. A.; see esj^ecially the judginont of Bowew, L.J., tlj j»*in at, p. 673. 

(c) Beavan v. Delahay (1788), 1 ily. Bl. 5; Lems v. Harr,n (1778), 1 Tly. BL 
7, note, where the custom was for an outgoing tenant to leave his away- 
going crop in the bam of a farm; Horaeton v. Green (1812), 16 East, 71 ; 

Kniykt V. ISertett (1826), 3 Bing. 364, whore the tenant was ullowod to continue 
j)osse89ion to thrash hia com and fodder his cattle r GriJUhs v. Puleston (1811). 

13 M. & W. 368, where the outgoing tenant was entitled to a share of tho crop 
sown during his tenancy, and tlie custom was lor him to cut tho crop and keep 
the fences in repair imtil the crop was cut and carried away. For a nioderu 
case as to continuing possession after expiration of tho term under.a tenant 
right, see Re Pmuers, Manisty v. Archdale (1890), 63 L. T. 626. 

(d) 14 & 15 Viet. 0 . 26, s. 1 ; see title LAirDLOiiD and Tenant. 

(c) Haines v. Welch (1868), L. E. 4 C. P. 91. 

(/) Co. Litt 47 b ; Com. Dig. tit. Distress, A, 2 : “for lie is not in, in privity 
of the lease” {Pennanfe (704^1(1596), 3 Co. Bep. 64 a ; WiUiu7na v. Sliven (184(i), 

9 Q. B. 14; Tutmt t. Barnes (1862), 2 B. & S. 436, per Cromiton, J., at 
p. 430. 

(y) See - ▼. Cooper (1768), 2 Wils. 375; Smith v. Mapleback (1786), 1 

Term Eep. 441; Smith v. Day (1837), 2 M. & W. 684 ; Stavdey v. AkMch (1801), 

16 Q. B. 636 ; and p. 152, post. 

(3) Fliyhi V. Bentley (1836), 7 Sim. 149 ; and if one joint tenant convey 
awav hia interest after the rent becomes due it deprives the other joint tenants 
ef the right of distress {^tavdey v. Akode (1831), 16 Q. B. 636). See further* 
p. 126, ante. 

(•) Mamekeder Breeotsry do. ▼. Cootnit, (1901] iCStu 60S. 
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money, and before a conveyance of the property, the vendor is a 
trustee for the purchaser, and, although he has the legal estate and 
therefore llie right to distrain, he will be restrained from exercising 
his legal right in such a way as to prejudice the purchaser (/). A 
contract by the landlord to sell the freehold of the premises to the 
tenant suspeiids the right of distress pending completion (k). 

Th(3 grant of a second lease to commence on the expiration of an 
existing lease only confers an interesae termini, and creates no 
interest in the property until the arrival of the day appointed for 
the commencement. It does not amount to a parting with the 
reversion in the meantime or take away the right of distress under 
tlie first lease (0- The application of the rule that an underlease 
for the whole of a termor's interest will destroy the right of distress 
and the rule that an interease termini creates no estate has the effect 
that if a lessee wdth an existing lease and a furtlicr reversionary 
lease of the premises underlets for a term exceeding the existing 
lease he cannot during the currency of the existing lease distrain 
upon his undertenant, because he has no reversion (m), 

274. Where the lessor is himself only a termor his right to 
distrain ceases with tbo determination of his interest (n). 

276. The common law right to distrain expires with the 
tenancy. This right is by statute extended for six months after the 
determination of the tenancy (o), hut unless tlie remedy is exercised 
within the statutory limit (p) the right to distrain will be lost 
notwithstanding the tenant may continue in occupation under a 
now tenancy (g). 

276. When the reversion is surrendered or merges, the rent so 
far as regards fhe person who was entitled to that reversion becomes 
extinguished, and his right of distress for arrears due at the date of 
the sujTcnder or merger is lost (r). Where, however, a lease out of 
W'iiic'h underleases have been derived is surrendered for the purpose 
of a renewal the remedy by way of distress for rent duo from the 
uudorlessees remains the same as if the reversion under the original 
lease bad been kept on foot («), and in the case of any other 
surrender or merger the estate which, as against the underlessee, 


ij) Jtf I'ou'trs, Manistif v. Arr?i(in>«‘ f1S90), 63 L. T. 626, 

(/;) Klliav. Wriyht (IS97\ 76 L. T. u22, C. A. 

(/) SmM V. Day (1837), 2 M. & W. 6s4. 

(17/} Ltwiii V. Paler, [lOO.'i] 1 Oh. 46. 

(n) PuTtif V. Hirhardson (1S13), 4 Taunt. 720 ; ayd wboro the lessor has onU' 
noun) other drf.'asible inteiost the expinition of such interest detenniucd his 
right to distniin (Hojicra/t v. Keys (1833), 9 Bing. 613). 

(o) See p, 149, ante. 

(g) Soe HT’K/'rtfTM V. SiitfeH (1846), 9 Q. B. 14. 

hi) See Stanjdl v. Hickea (1897), 1 Ld. Eaym. 280; and no right of distress 
arise in the case of a tenant holding over in respect of the rent aocruiag 
after the expiration of the tenancy withont evidence of the renewal of the 
UMiiuicy (Jennar v. Clegg (1832), 1 Mood. & E. 213). 

(r) Webh V. Bussell (1789), 3 Term Bep. 393; Threr v. Sarim (1670), Ifoore 
(K.B.), 94; 'fhom v Wo,dleombe (1832), 3 B. ft Ad. 686. 

(«) See Landlord and'Tenant Act, 1730 (4 Oeo. 2, e. 28), e. ft 
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confers the next vested right to the land, wil^ become the reversion 
on the underlease, with all incidents, including the ri'dit of 
distress (t). 

277. Payment of the rent or its equivalent extinguishes the 
right to distrain (a). But the taking of a bill of exchange or 
promissory note for the rent will not until payment is actually 
jiuide operate to take away or postpone the landlord’s right to 
distrain, unless there is an agreement to that effect (i), though it is 
riome evidence of an agreement by the landlord to suspend his 
remedy by distress during the currency of the bill or note (c). 
An unsatisfied judgment on the bill will not interfere with the 
right of distress (d), but it will be otherwise if the landlord 
discounts the bill (e). The remedy by distress is not affected by an 
iigreement to take interest on the arrears (/■). 

278. If the landlord recovers judgment for thereat, even though 
it is unsatisfied, the remedy by distress is lost, since the rent is 
merged in the judgment {g). 

279. Tender of the rent, with any proper costs, will deprive the 
landlord, according to the stage at which it is made, either of the right 
U) distrain or to further pursue the remedy by distress, tlins:— 
A teiider to the landlord or In’s authorised agent by the tenant or 
bis agent of the rent without any costa (even though the landlord 
has incurred costs) before seizure, extinguishes the right to distrain, 
and makes the subsequent distress illegal (//). A tender after 
distress taken, but before it is impounded or removed, of tlio 
rent and costs of the distress makes the subsequent removal or 
detainer unlawful (i). Even after impounding, a toiuhir of the 
rent and tbo proper expenses of the distress made within the 
lime allowed for replevying makes a subsequent sale of the distress 
irregular and gives a right of action for so selling (A:). In the case 
of growing crops seized under the Distress for lU nt Act, 1737 (<!)» 


(/) P.oal ProjKirty Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 106), 8. 9; Kcclealaaticcd Com- 
v'iseiontrifor 2ini/!afiil v. Trfem>r, [ISO.”! 1 Ch. 166. 

(a) As to aettirjf? <>1F paymonta on hohalf of lundlonl, seo p. 167, poaf. 

(i) l)ai>ia V. Gt/de (1835), 2 Ad. & El. 623 ; liarriBy^ Shipway (1744), Bullt-r, 
Nisi Prius, 178. 

('•) Palmrr v. Britmiry, [18953 2 Q,. r>. 406, 0. A. 

^<i) Drake y. Mitchll (180.']), 3 East, 251. 
tei Varrolt v. ^Tidfram (IS.'a), 7 Exch. 9.3. 

{/') Skerrt/ v. I'rcaton (1813). 2 Cltitt. 245, 

Iq) Chanrellor v. fi'tlster (1893), 9 T. L. E. 568 ; PoUer v. liradky <fe C<\ (1894). 
10 T. L. E. 445 . But an unBatisfied judgment upon a collateral (vicurity (llVyy 
i’rnaaer v. Kvana, [1895] 1 (1. B. 103, 0. A.), or on a bill of exchange {Drake v. 
■\fit' heU (1803), 3 East, 251)e for the rent would not extinguish the right of 
distress. 

(A) Bennett v. Baye* (1860), 5 II. & N. 391; Brantcomh v. Bridyea (1823), 1 
B. & 0. 145. 

(t) Loriny V. iroriarfon (1868), E. B. & E. 607; Vertne V. Beaaley (1831), 1 
Mood, & E. 21; Six Oarpeniera* Caae (1610), 8 Co. Ecp. 146a; 1 Brnith, L. 0., 
11th ed., 132; Evarw v. EUiatt (1'36), 5 Ad. & El. 142. 

(4) Johnaon r. Upham (1859). 2 E. & E. 250, overruling EUia y. Taylor (1841), 
8 M. & W. 415; compare Ladd t. Thomat (1840), 12 Ad. ft EL 117 ; SinyUtm 
T. Wmanarn (1862), 7 H. ft N. 747. 

(f) 11 0«o. 2. e. 19. 
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a tender made before .they are ripe and cat or gathered pats an end 
to the distress (m). 

280. The tender may be made to the landlord himself notwith¬ 
standing he has authorised a broker to distrain and left the matter in 
his hands (n), or to his agent authorised to receive the rent though 
such agent has delivered a distress warrant to the bailiff (o), and 
tender may be made to the bailiff authorised to distrain notwith¬ 
standing his employer may have instructed him not to receive the 
rent (p). But tender to a mere man in possession who is not the 
bailiff holding the warrant to distrain is not good (?). 

The tender need not be made by the tenant; it may be made by 
a third person with the tenant's prior authority or subsequent ratifi¬ 
cation. But if a stranger, without any interest in the property, 
voluntarily tenders the rent, the landlord is not bound to receive 
it (r), though the subsequent adoption of the act by the tenant 
would make the tender valid. 

The tender must be of the proper amount and be made uncon¬ 
ditionally, so that the landlord may accept it without prejudice 
to his right to recover more if actually duG(8). The question 
of whether of not a tender was made unconditionally is one of 
fact for a jury {t). Accompanying words which do not require 
the landlord to make any admission as to the amount of rent 
due us a condition to its receipt do not amount to a conditional 
tender (u). 

WIuui a landlord after a lawful distress and impounding accepts 
the rent in arrear and the charges of distress, he is not liable for 
merely retaining ]>osseBsion of the goods, but if ho actually refuses 
tcxh'liver tlioin up to the tenant he will bo liable for conversion («). 

281. A dist^'oss IS, OMlinai ily, a bar to a second distress for the 
same ront(/i). 


(:ii) fb'stro.sa for Kent Act, 1737 (II Goo. 2, c. 19), s. 9; see Owen v, Legk 
(JS'.’O). ;; B. & Aid. 470, and title Agiucoltuue, Vol. 1., p. 254. 

(?i) Smith V. Oooiiwin (1833), 4. B. & Ad. 413. 

(fl) Bennett v. Bayes (1800), 6 H. & N. 391. 

(p) Hatch V. IMe (1850), 15 Q. B. 10. 

[{}) Boulton V. Reynolds (1859), 2 E. & £. 369. 

(r) Co. Litt. 206 D; Watkins r, Ashwicke (1589), Cro. Eliz. 132. 

(«) f 'nii h V. Miller (1848), 5 0. B. 428. 

((() Marsden v. Goode (1845), 2 Car. & Kir. 133. 

(?() Bowen V. Owen (1847), 11 Q. B. 130 ; Bull v. Parker (1842), 2 Dowl. (v, s.) 
345; done‘iv. Bridgman (1878), 39 L. T. 600. Thus, a tender of a sum if tin) 
plaintilT who claimed a larger sum would accept it as the whole balance rea]l> 
due (fc)v»ns v. Judkins (1815), 4 Camp. 156), tender of a sum in payment of the 
half-year's rent dtio at Lady Day [Hastings [Marquis) v. Thorley (1838), 8 G. 
& B. 573), and a tender of a quarter's rent wittf a demand for a receipt to a 
particular day, it being in dispute whether one or two quarters rent was due 
[Finch V. Miller, supra: compare llichardem y. Jackson (1841), 8 M, & W. 298), 
have been held to be invalid tenders. On the other hand, “ I have sent you £26 
to settle oi\e year’s rent of N.^’ [Bviren v. Owen, supra); “ Here is your quarter’s 
rent" [Jmies v. .Bric/(fman,««pra,disapproving Hastings [Marquis) v. i’horiey,supra), 
and h tender imdor protest (Scott v. Uxbridge and Rickmanswarih Rail. Co. (1866), 
Jj. E. 1 O. P. 596; Greenwood y. Sufeliffe, [1892] 1 Ch. 1, C. A. ; Manning v- 
Lutnt (1845), 2 Car. & Kir. 13), have b^n held to be unconditional tenders. 

(o) HV/it V. Nihhs (1847), 4 C. B. 172. 

(5) See p. 188, post.. 
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282. The right to distrain may be lost, postponed, or sos- 
pended by an express or implied agreement by the landlord not 
to distrain, or by conduct on the part of the landlord inducing 
the owner of chattels to believe that he will not take them under 
a distress (c). 


Sect. 8.— Where Distress viuy be made, 

283. The general rule is that a distress can only be made of 
goods found upon some part of the premises out of which the rent 
issues (d). This, however, does not exclude a distress on that part 
of a public highway which by presumption of law is included in 
the demise (e). 

Goods upon any part of the demised promises may bo dis¬ 
trained for the whole rent (/). But if several parcels of property 
me let to the same person by separate demises at separate rents, 
though in the same deed, a joint distress cannot be made on any 
one parcel for more than the rent which issues out of that parcel, 
though all are in arrearC^r). If there bo rent duo on each parcel, 
and no more be taken on each than is due in respejt of each, the 
distress is regular Qi). 

Where land is lot by several demises at separate rents to several 
persons as tenants in common, the landlord may tako in distress 
])roperty belonging to the tenant in default on any part of the land 
demised; but, inasmuch as ho can only distrain on the demised 
premises, and no part of the land is exclusively demised to any 
one tenant, he cannot seixo property belonging to the tenant in 
default jointly with any of the other tenants or the property of a 
stranger (i). 


(c) Fowkes V. Joyce (1689), 2 Yern. 129; Ilnreford v. W«hiii’,r (1835), 1 Cr. M. 
&. K. 696. Ill Oxenhum v. Collins (1868), 2 F. & P. 172, thf landlord for good 
consideration undertook not to distrain for six months, ami le was hold to his 
bargain; and in Miles v. Furher (1873), L, II. 8 Q. B. 77, it wag hold tliat th® 
Lin'llorde could not distrain where they had allowed thomsolvos tf) be hold out 
a-, the porson.s with whom goods stored at a repository were deposited, though 
the premises were in fact let to their tenant (and see* Papi v. We^tacMt, [1891] 
1 Q. B, 272,280, 282, C. A.). But an agreement to accept a loss rent for a time 
I'll paiTnent of certain instalmenta did not prevent a distress for the full rent on 
liclault {Re Smith and Hartogs, Ex parte 0£icial Receiver (1895), 73 Ti. T. 

(d) Capel V. Baszard (1829), 6 Bing. 150, Ex. Oh.; bog Lewis v. Read (1845), 
13 M. & W. 834. This is the common law role, enforced by the Statute of 
Marlbridge ((1267) 62 Hen. 3, c. 15), by which it is made unlawful for any 
liersou (except the Grown or its officers) to make a distress oat of his fee or on 
the King’s highway or in the«common street. 

(e) That is, to the middle of the road. See Doe d. ?-*rtny t. Pearsey (1827), 
7 B. & 0. 304, where the rule that the right to the soil in one half the highway 
is presumptively in the tenant was held to justify the distraint of chaltelson 
such half ; Hodges v. Latvrance (1854), 18 J. P. 347 ; Oillingham v. (tioyer 
(1867), 16 L. T. 640; and title Debus and Otuek Imsxkuments, Vol. X., 
p. 469. 


Hargrave v. Shewin (1626), 6 B. & C. 34. 

(j) Rogers v. Birkmirt (1736), 2 Stra. 1040. 

(A) Phittipa T. TFAitoed (I860), 2 E. & E. 804, 809. 

(») Be Potter, Bhe parte jParfce (1874), L. B. 18 Eq. 381. 
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284. To the above<geiieral rale there are four exceptions 

(1) By agreement between the parties the landlord may distrain 
on goods on other lands than those out of which the rent 
issues (k). 

(2) A landlord may distrain for arrears of rent the cattle or 
stock of his tenant feeding upon any common appendant or appur¬ 
tenant or in any way belonging to the premises demised (1). 

(8) If the landlord coming to distrain sees the tenant’s cattle on 
the preniisos, and the tenant to prevent the distress drives them of! 
the premises, the landlord may make fresh pursuit and seize them 
in the highway or in any other place off the lands demised. But 
if the cattle of their own accord go out of the lands demised or 
into tho higliway within his view, he cannot pursue them ; neither 
can ho if they ho driven off the lands for any other purpose than 
to avoid distress (?«). 

(4) Where the tenant fraudulently or clandestinely removes his 
goods or chattels from the demised premises to prevent the landlord 
from distraining them for arrears of rent, tho landlord or his agent 
may, within thirty days after the removal of the goods, seize them 
as a distress wherever they may bo found (n), provided they have 
not previously boon sold for valuable consideration (o). 

Sect. 9.— P’or what Amount Distress may he made, 

285. Apart from statutory restrictiou as regards arrears, the 
amount of rent for which a di^;tres3 may be levied is dependent 
upon tlio terms of tlie reddendum. That which according to the 
terms of the roservation has become on ascertained part of the 
render to be made for the use of the land, and which is unsatisfied 
either in whole or in part at tlie time of the levy, may to tho extent 
to which it is unsatistied bo distrained for(p). 

286. The amount may fluctuate uuder the reservation, as in the 
cases of graduated renis, of royalties, and of conditional or penal 
rents reserved according to the user made by the tenant of tho 
demised premises. 

Tho form of the demise or the existeuco of a succession of 
demises may make what was apparently one rent, or an accumu¬ 
lation of arrears of the same rent, distinct rents requiring separate 


(fc) Daniel v. Stepney L. li. 9 Exch. 185, Ex. Ch. ; Ee Eoundwood Colliery 

Oo., Lee V. Eimrulwo^ CoUirry , [1S97] 1 373, 0. A. (a inining lease). 

Hut such a power is within the lulls of Sale Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Viet. c. 31), 
SB. 4— 0, if tho proTwrty over which Iho power is eriven is unconuected with the 
demised uronusos iihid.) : soe title Bills of Sale, v'ol. Ill,, pp. 14 cf tea. ; Thorp 
V. /f«r<,tl886] W. N. 96. 

(f) Distress for Kent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, o. 19), b. 8 . 

fm) Oo. Litt. 161 a. 

(ti) Distress for Eent Act, 1737 (11 Qeo. 2, c. 19), & 1; see p. 189, 
jmt. 

(o) IHd., 8. 2. 

\p) Where a tenant has been in possession of the premises for sometime 
before the giunting of a lease, but the reddendum expressly relates back to tho 
tamo of euti^, the rent as well before as after the granting of the lease may bs 
distrained for {M*Leitik v. Tai« (1778), 2 Oowp. 781). 
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distresses for the separate atnotmts. Though there may be one 
distress for any number ol instalments of rent reserved by the 
Bame demise, there may not be a joint distress for several rents 
reserved under separate demises, whether contemporaneous (g) or 
sabsequent (r). 

On the other hand, althougli a number of instalments of rent 
tinder the same demise may be in arrear, they may be separately 
dii^trained for, and it is immaterial in what order (s). 

287. The amount for which a landlord may distrain may have 
been satisfied in whole or in part by payments made before the 
lovy. Tliese may be either payments made to the landlord himself (t) 
uf payments made on his behalf and with his express or implied 
;tuthority. Thus, where the tenant has paid on behalf of the land¬ 
lord sums which it was the landlord’s duty to pay and which are 
(harged upon the land, so that the failure to pay them would 
piovont the tenant’s peaceable possession of the property, the 
ti'uant is considered as authorised by the landlord to make such 
payments and treat the same as made in satisfacjtion or part satis- 
!in:tion of the rent, so that the landlord can only distrain for the 
balance, if any (o). 


(>/} Thus, the aiiK-untH of the lonis rwovod luuW distiui't ('oiitciui)oram»i'U8 
'U'lioses of <li!Tpreiit p,u'cols cannot bo inclu(k><l in a joint distress {Ihytra v. 
i:iikinire p7;jG), 2 fcjtra, 1040). 

(/•) As m the caf :0 of sucfcpsivo douiisrs of tho eatne parcel; and if a tenant 
i''>id up to H coitaiu period under one >h<niis'>, nnd nfierwardH his poKsession 
n continued under another demise, although «ucli dniiino bo made by pai’ol, 
a di.strt'Ss cannot iiichido the rent re-seivod utidor the two doinvstiB (lilunjUl 
r. (lOOT), 1 Ld. Kayra. 280). Jk>r tliis purposo, hovrevor, a tenancy 

I'oju year to year is tiot a succossion of tenancies, but ono entire term for the 
iiijiiiber of years it oiuluiw. 

(*; I\iliiitr V. .Stalloyr {1001), 1 Lev. 43; OamhnU v. Fahuovth (/var/) (1835), 
t Ad. & Kl. 7.3. J’.ut if Ino rent is ono eniiift rent tho whole .niiHt bo distiainod 
for at tho Fame time, if there ore snlJicicnt cJiatlela to satisfy i [Hayy- v. Mu why 
(l>'o3), 8 Exch. Oil). 

(0 Soo p. 153, anie. 

k) Gra/i'^rii v. (18-18), 3 Exch. 186 ; Jonea v, Moriia (1849), 3 Exoh. 

712. Of this dcsoppLion aro payniontH of p onml and other rents laado by the 
tenant to the suporior landlord of his own Ics-or to ])roveiit his own goods ts’ing 
tdkon in distress [ihid.; Supn/urd v. Flek/ur (1792), 4 Torm Eop, 511 ; Iftii/n. 
«-n V. Ccivood (1797), 3 Anst. 90.5; Doe v. Hare (183.3), 2 tV, & M. 115; 
dVif’rfwv, 71ran«('t»m5e(1843), 6 Q,, B. 373 ; O'Donoyhuev. Coulhrnok ami Droudoak 
' '' (1872), 26 L. T. 806, Ex. Ch., nolwith.standing the superior landlord may not 
threatened to distrain, but only demanded tlie rojit, or may have allowed 
the occupying tenant time to pay {Harhr v. Carter (1829), 5 Bing. 406 ; Vaijn/ 

Mauley {IHia), 1 0. B. 594). And so in tho case of a lodger or undertenant 
paying the superior landlord under the provisions of the Law of Distress 
.Anif'ndmont Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 63), a. 3; nee p. 147, ante. Bach also are 
rayments of an annuity or a legacy secured by a power of distress {Taylor v. 
'-'imira (1816), 6 Taunt. 624), and interest due on a mortgage created before 
the tenancy (johnaon v. Jonea (1839), 9 Ad. & El. 809; Dyer v. BowUy (1824), 
2 Bing. 94), or after the tenancy ( Vnderhay y. Bmd{\33“), 20 Q. B. D. 209, C. A.), 
but in the latter case, unless tho tenancy is binding upon the mortgagee, there 
must have been an actual payment on demand to the mortgagee, and not 
merely a notice to pay {WUlon v. Dann (1851), 17 Q. B, 294; Jlickmtm v, 
Sachin (1859), 4 H. & N. 710; Wheeler v. liranacomle, aupra). Ordinarily the 
rule appliea o^y where thb payment is compulsory, of a debt due from the 
^dlc^, or the amount is a charge on the land {Carter v. Carter, aupra). Br 
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288. Sums paid by the tenant in discharge of the landlord’s 
rates and taxes go in reduction of the amount for which a distress 
may be made. Thus, property tax and tithe renteharge being 
payable by the landlord notwithstanding any contract to the 
contrary, if paid by the tenant may be deducted from the rent (b). 
The same rule applies to all taxes which, in the absence of agree¬ 
ment between the parties, are to be borne by the landlord, though 
payable in the first instance by the tenant, such as land tax (c) and 
sewers rate {d). 

289. If by mistake and without fraud the tenant is permitted to 
make deductions from his rent in respect of outgoings which he ought 
to have borne himself, and the receipt is given for the balance 
expressing it to be such, the deductions are treated as payment, and 
cannot afterwards bo distrained for (e). 

290. With the above exceptions the general rule of law is that 
there is no right to sot off against or deduct from the rent dis¬ 
trained for suras due from the landlord to the tenant or payments 
made on behalf ot tho landlord, since a claim of set off, however well 
founded, doeg not take away the right of the landlord to distrain 
for his rent in full, even on equitable grounds (/). 


special arrangement between the partioa, however, the rent may bo discharged 
by other payments. And whore a lamllord directed his tenant, who was over¬ 
seer of tho poor, to pay on tho landitjrd’s account certain ratos assessed on 
him, promising that the levies should ho set against the rent, it was held that 
payments made in consequence might ho considered as payments of rent {Jtoper 
V. Bum/ord (1810), 3 Taunt. 76); and in the cose of an agreement that sums 
expended by the tenant in repairs should be deducted fiom the rent, it was 
hold that such expenditure was equivalent to a payment of rent {Dallman y. 
King (1837), 4 Bing. (n. 0.) 105). 

(6) Franklin v. Carter (1845), 1 0. B. 750. 

<r) Ward v. Conti (1830), 10 B. & C. G35. 

[it) Palmer v. Earith (1845), 14 M. & W. 428. But the rule only applies so 
as to allow the deduction from the instalment of rent falling due next after 
such payment. The amount of the taxes cannot afterwards be retained or 
recovered by action {Camming v. Bfdborough (1846), 15 M. & W. 438; Denlry v. 
J/toore (1817), 1 B. & Aid. 123 ; Andrew t. Hancock (1819), 1 BrocL & Bing. 37 ; 
Dawea V. Thomas, [1892] 1 B. 414, 0. A.; AftZe End Old Town Vestry v. 
Whitby (1898), 78 L. T. 80), except under a special agreement {Lamb v. Brewster 
(1879), 4 Q. B. D. 220), or where the payment is made under a distress for the 
whole rent {Oraham v. Tate (1813). I M. & S. 60^, or to avoid a distress, with 
an express saving of the tenants’ rights {Balter v. Greenhill (1842), 3 Q. B. 148). 
Nor can they he retained unless they have been actimllypaia {Ryanv. Thompson 
(1868), T*. E. 3 0. P. 144), and the tenant upon claiming to make the deduction 
shouW bo prepared to produce the receipt for the tax. 

(e) Walter v. Andrewe (1838), 3 M. & W. 312; Brameton r. Rdbint (1826), 4 
Bing. 11. * 

(?) Absolom ▼. Knight (1743), Buller, Nisi Frius, 177; Laycock ▼. Tafntll 
(1787), 2 Chit. 631; Willem v. Davenport (1833), 6 0. & P. 531; Toumrow v. 
Bemon (1818), 3 Madd. 203; Pratt v. Keith (1864), 10 Jur. (s. 8.) 305. Where a 
tenant has paid to a local authority statutory charges which the local authority 
is entitled to recover, and which, the tenant is liable under his lease to pay, but 
which the Act imposing the burden says he may deduct from his rent with a 
proviso that it shaU not be token to affect any contract between the landlord 
and tenant, the tenant cannot set off the amount paid as against his rent, hut 
the landlord may distroin for the amount of rent not paid {Skinner ▼. Bvnt, 
£19043 2 £. B. 452, 0. A.). And althonc^ s. 96 of the Metropolis M^agemeot 
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291. As to holdings to which the Agrioaltural Holdings Act»^ 
1908, applies, it is, however, provided that, where compensation due 
under that Act or under any custom or contract has been ascertained 
before the landlord distrains for rent due, the amount of such com¬ 
pensation may be set off against the rent due and the balance only 
distrained for (p). 

292- There is one instance in which the law allows the landlord 
to distrain for double rent, namely, in case any tenant or tenants 
ciiiall give notice of his or their intention to quit the premises at a 
particular time, and shall not deliver up possession accordingly, he 
or they shall pay the landlord double the former rent for the whole 
time he or they shall hold the premises after the expiration of such 
notice; and such double rent shall be levied and recovered as the 
former single rent might have been (/t). 

293. No distress for arrears of rent can be made except within 
six years next after they became due or next after a written 
acknowledgment of the same shall have boon made (i). But the 
right to distrain for six years’ arrears subsists as long as the relation¬ 
ship of landlord and tenant continues, notwithstanding the 
non-payment of rent for any number of years (h). 

294. A distress upon a holding to which the Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Act, 1908, applies is limited to rent which became due in 
respect of such holding not more than one year from the making 
of such distress (1). 


Aniondment Act, 18^2 (25 & 26 Viet. c. 102), ompowrrs a local authority to 
Tt*(piir 0 payment of any exponso which the owner of preiniKca may be liable 
to pay from the occupier, and provides that tho owner shall allow the occupier 
to deduct what he so pays out of the rent, this does not make the payment one 
on account of reut, but on account of expenses recoverable by the tenant, and 
if the tenant has covenanted to boar tho expenses hemayiiKif. deduct the amoiint 
from his vent (ibid.). 

[g) Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 28), s. 31; and see title 
AGaiouLTUliE, Vol. I., p. 256. 

(/') Distress for Eent Act, 1737 (11 Geo, 2, c. 19), s. 18. The Act only applies 
where tho tenant has given a notice binding upon him to quit at tho expiration 
of the term roecified in the notice and upon which the landlord might at that 
time act and bring ejectment (Johnaione v. Uwllestima (1825), 4 D. & 0, 922), 
«nd is inapplicable in the case of a notice to quit too vague to be acted upon 
'I 'arrance v. EUtington (1811), 2 Camp. 591). Acceptance of a single rent after 
the double rent has accrued would waive the right to tho double rent (Doe d. 
i-kmy V. Batten (177^, 1 Cowp. 243). 

[i) Eeal Property Limitation Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will 4, o, 27), s. 42; Sima v. 
Tfi'nnaa (1840). 12 Ad. & El. 636. See title Limitation of Aci’ions. 

{k) Archhold v. SettUy (1861), 9 H. L. Caa. 360. Whore a rentohargo had 
Wn received from the occupiew of one part of the premises charged down to a 
recent Mriod, and then for the first time a distress was levied on the occupier 
of another paH which for more than twenty years had been in a separate owner- 
and the owner or occupier of which had never before paid any of the reut. 
It was held that the right to dietrain for rent on that part of the premises 
charged was not barred by the statute (Woodcock ▼. TiUerion (1864), 12 W. £. 
866 ). 

(0 AgrionltaTal Holdings Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 28), s. 28: Oram w. 

(1892), 8 T. L, E. 401, 709, C. A.), See title Aowoulto'ke, VoL I., 
P- 266, Por the effect df bankruptcy etc. upon the right to distrain, see 
P- 169, poat. 
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. 295. In addition to the actual amount of rent due the landldrd 
may distrain sufficient chattels to cover by their sale the expenses 
of the distress (m). 

If after the bailiff distrains the rent be paid to the landlord the 
bailiff has no rii,'ht to go on and sell for hia expenses (a). 

Sect. 10 .—Levying the Distress, 

Sub-Sect. 1 .—The Warrant. 

296. A landlord may distrain either in person or by an 
aulliorised bailiff or agent (o). 

When a bailiff makes a distress he should have authority to do 
BO from his employer (o). Tliis authority is generally and should 
properly be in writing, and is commonly called a distress warrant, 
or warrant of distress, but it is not essential to his authority that 
a bailiff should be ap 2 >ointed in writing. Even a corporation 
aggregate may apjioiut a person to distrain without deed or 
warrant (a). 

297. Unless evidence of authority is required by the tenant, it is 
not even necessary that a bailiff should have an express antecedent 
authority before making a distress, for a distress made without 
previous authorit}" may be afterwards recognised and adopted by 
the landlord, and the adoiffion relates back to the time of takin>; 
tlio distress and will be as effectual as a previous authority would 
have been (h). 

298. The authority conferred by a warrant to distrain may bo 
withdrawn at any time before the goods are actually sold (c) 
When a warrant to disti aiu is in fact given to one man it cannot 
he executed by another man not thorolu named (d). 


(rn) Law of Diatreas Amoiidmout Act, 1888 (61 & 62 Viet. o. 21); boo p. ISC. 

VO'-t. 

pi) Harding v. IMX (18G6), 14 W. R. 646. 

(<>) It is a goneial pnnciplo of law that every person whose house is enteicil 
BTul whose propel ty is seized is entitled to know the authority under wkich it 1“ 
done and to bo able to see whether that authority has been followed {tiymowh % 
Kurtz (18S9), 61 L. T. 559, ywr Pieut). J., at ]). 560). For form of warrant nt 
diati'oaa, see EncTclopa^dia of Forms, Vol. Yll., p. 99. 

(a) Cart/ v. Mathews (rmo 1688), 1 Salk. 191, lix. Ch.; Randle v. Deane (1791), 
2 liUt. 1196: Smith v. Utrtningham Gas Co. (1834), 1 Ad. 4: El. 520. 

[h) Trevillian v. Dine (1707), U Mod. liop. 112; rotter v. Korih (1669), 1 
Wins; Saond. 640, ed. 1871; Hauler y. Lemoi/ne (1858), 5 0. B. (n. s.) 530. For 
©xaiiiplo, in an action of rcplovin against a broker, the fact that the lantlloid 
employed his solicitor to defend tho bi’oker was,hold sufiloient evidence of the 
broher’a authority to distrain in the absence of a written warrant (Duncan v. 
Meiklekam (1827), 8 0. & P. 172). And a bailiff who received hia warrant to 
distrain from a testator, but did not execute it until after the latter’s death but 
before probate of hia will, waa held to have hia authority sufficiently rattfieil by 
the executor after probate (lT^A*fe/iead v. Taylor (1839), 10 Ad. & El. 210). Even 
a corporation may ratify the act of its bailiff in distraining (Smith y. Birming¬ 
ham G<M Co., supra; Church y. Imperial Oa$ Co, (1838), 6 Ad. & El. B46, 
861). 

(c) Hardma y. Sail (1868), 14 L. T. 410. 

* Symomds y. Kurt* (1889), 61 L. T. 659. 
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399. In case of a joint distress, as* by joint tenants o# 
coparceners, the Tirarrant may be signed by all the parties entitled (e) 
or be given by one only to authorise a distress for the rent due to 
all (/). 

Tenants in common may distrain each for his respective share of 
rent, but one cannot distrain for more than his own share (ff). 
Where, how^ever, the rent consists of an entire thing, as the render 
of a horse or hawk, all must join (h) ; and where the rent is 
reserved to them all in one sum they may join in the warrant 
to distrain for the entire amount. Even where the rent is 
reserved in portions, and the whole is in arrcnr, they may join in 
one warrant (i). 

300. A distress warrant does not require to be stamped (A), 
unless it contains an express undertaking whereby the landlord 
engages to indemnify the bailiff, in which case it would require an 
agreement stamp, unless the subject-matter of the distress was 
under £5 in value (T). 

301. A warrant of distress creates an implied warranty on the 
part of the landlord that he has the right to distrain and an 
implied undertaking to indemnify the bailiff against any act 
properly done in exercise of the authority given to him (m). But 
it will not indemnify the bailiff against illegal or irregular acts 
dono by him or his servants in the course of the distress, unless the 
indemnity is expressly worded to cover them, or where the conduct 
of the landlord has been such as to induce tiio bailiff to believe that 
he was acting under an indemnity from him (n). 
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(e) Bulltr't Case (1687), 1 Leon. 60. 

if) Leigh v. Shepherd (1821), 2 Brod. & Bing. 466; Jiobinson v. Bo/man (1828), 
I liing. 662 ; Stedman v. Itatea (1695), 1 Ld. llaym. 64 ; see also p. 126, ante. 

{</) Pullen V. Palmer (1696), 3 Salk. 207 ; Whitley v. Rdktrt* (1826), M'Olo. & 
STo. 107; see also p. 12^ ante. 

(/i) Co. Litt 197 a; see Co. Litt. 198 b (Littleton's Tonores, s. 317). 

(t) See Bullcu on Distresfi, 60. 

\k) Pyle V. Partridge (1816), l!i M. & W. 20. 

(0 Stamp Act, 1801 (64 & 66 Viet. 0 . 39), Sebod. I.; but see Oox v. Bailey 
(1843), 6 Man. & Q. 193, decid(‘cl under an earlier Stomp Act. 

(m) Draper v. Thompson (1829), 4 C. & P. 84. 

(n) Thid.; TopHe v. Crane (1839), 4 Bing. (w. o.) 636; Dugdale v. Lovering 
(1875), L. R 10 C. P. 196. Thus, a warrant in the ordinary form confers no 
authority on the bailiff to levy on privileged goods; but where the levy ia made 
by the express direction of the landlord the latter is bound to indemnify the 
bailiff ( Toplis v. Orane, supra). Where a warrant to distrain was accompanied by 

indemnity against all costs and charges the bailiff might bo at “ on that 
account,’* and the batliff, acting upon inuorreet information from the tenant's 
•on that a certain liquid was ec no value, wasted it, and it was in fact valuable 
co^iaeal dye, for whidi the owner recovered dam^es, it was held that the 
bailifi oQuid not recover the amount under his xudemnity, which could only apply 
to cases whme the landlord had no powesr to put in the distress {Dmjier v. 
Thompson, supra). It may, however, be eo worded as to apply to all actions 
ansing out of the distress, to which the baSiS may be subject^ except for the 
Mtoal suBoondnet of hinudf or his servmts. A warrant expressed to be a 
' eofficteot warrant, authority and indemnification against all eoefa and ^uugss 
w reflect to any law expenses, action or actums that may asise as w^ m any 
?w** «nd all o&tn charges hnd expensee which you or you* aigent may he at, or 
nought a g a i a e t you er your agmit on this aeceimt,” was held to cover ooets 
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^db-Seot. 2. —The Bailiff, 

302. No person may act as a bailiff to levy any distress for rent 
unless ho is authorised to act as a bailiff by a certificate in writing 
under the band of a county court judge; and such certificate may 
be general or apply to a particular distress or distresses (o). 

303. If any person not holding such a certificate levies a distress 
contrary to the provisions of the Act, the person so levying, and any 
person who has authorised him so to levy, will be deemed to have 
committed a trespass (a), not only as against the tenant, but also 
as against a third party whose goods are seized (6). The effect of 
this is to make a distress by an uncertifieated bailiff an illegal 
distress, with all the consequences of a trespass, ah initio. In addi¬ 
tion an uncertificated bailiff who levies a distress will (without 
prejudice to any civil liability) be liable on conviction to a fine not 
exceeding jElO(c). Moreover, the certificate may at any time be 
cancelled or declared void by the county court judge (d). 

304. The statute does not take away from an uncertificated 
landlord the" right to distrain in person, and after a levy he 
may leave to his uncertificated bailiff the conduct of the distress 
from levy to sale. But the managing director of a company is not 
in the position of landlord to the tenants of the company, and 
unless acting under a certificate as bailiff will be guilty of trespass 
in distraining («). 

306. The bailiff is not an officer of the court so as to relieve the 
landlord from liability for the irregular acts of the bailiff. He 
remains, as before the statute was passed, the agent of the landlord 
who employs him. The landlord is liable to the tenant for any 
irregularities committed by the bailiff in the course of his employ¬ 
ment so far as he is acting within the scope of his employment. 
For illegal acts outside the scope of such employment the landlord 
is not liable without proof that he actually directed them or ratified 
and adopted them with knowledge of what had been done, or that 
he chose without inquiry to take the risk upon himself and adopt 
such acts (/). 


of an unsuccessful action for conversion (Ihbelt v. Be la Salle (1860), 6 H. & N. 
233). 

(o) Ijaw of Diatross Amendment Act, 1888 (61 & 52 Viet. o. 21), a. 7 ; Be 
Sanivre, Kx -parte Sergeant (1886), H L. J. (Q. B.) 331, and see title CountT 
Comixs, VoL VIII., p. 661. 

(а) Ijbw of Distress Amendment Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet. o. 21), s. 7. 

(б) Perriug ik Co. v. Emereon, (1906] 1 Jv. B. k 

c) Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1895 (58 & 59 Viet. c. 24), s. 2. 

a) lUd., B. 1. See title Oounty Couibtb, VoL VIII., p. 662. 

(e) Hogarth v. Jentiinge, [1892] 1 Q. B. 907, C. A. In that case, howe^*'*'. 
. ily nominal damages were awarded as there had been no sale and the good^ 
hiwi only been distrained for a few hours. 

(/) tfoeeler v. Ltmoyne (1858), 5 C. B. (k. s.) 530; Lenoit v. lUad (1845), 13 
& W. 834. Thus, 'wa.en a bailiff under a warrant in ordinary form 
antborisiag him to distadn the goods and chattels of the tenant seized a fixture 
which was af^rwards sold and the proceeds paid to the landlord, it was hj^d 
that the rec^pt of the proceeds did not make tito landlord liable, it not bein^ 
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806. A bailiff is liable to the landlord for damages sustained by 
the latter by reason of the former’s negligence or misconduct in 
exceeding his authority ig), 

307. A bailiff holding a warrant to distrain has implied authority 
to receive rent and costs when tendered, notwithstanding express 
directions to the bailiff by the landlord not to receive them (h). 

308. Where a distress is made by a bailiff he should show bis 
warrant and the cause of taking the distress if required to do so, 
but if not required he may distrain generally (t). 

309. An infant cannot be appointed a bailiff (/c). 


Shb-Seot, 3 .—The Entry. 

310. The right to distrain necessarily involves the right to enter 
on the premises where the chattels are for the purpose of taking 
iiossession of them. The right implies a licence for the distrainor to 
enter the premises in any way short of breaking into the premises, 
although be does that which in the case of any other person would 
he a trespass {1). 

311. The outer door may be opened in the ordinary way in which 
persons are accustomed to open it when it is left so as to be 
accessible to those having occasion to go into the premises (m), A 


^hown that ho was uwaro of the illegal seizore {f-'rremnn v. ^o«/(rr (1819), 13 
Q. U. 780) ; and if the landlord when the fact of illegal acts committed by Ihe 
l>ailift comes to his knowledge disclaims and repudiatea such illegal acts, no is 
not responsible {flurry v. Riclcrnan and Sutcliffe (16Zl), 1 Mood. & R. 120), 
But a slight i-ecognition by the landlord of what has been done may amount 
to adoption and ratification ; and the presence of the landloid with the bailiff 
immediately after premises had been forced open by the la ter and fixtuiws 
torn down was regarded as nufficioiit evidence of knowledge and adoption by 
the landloid {Moore v. Drinhoaifr (18.78), 1 F. & F. 131). 

\g) Thus, a bailiff was held liable to recoup the landlord compeusniion paid 
to the tenant for an eicossive distress (Majson v. Mnfhton (1883), 49 li. T. 744) 
and to pay for the value of goods distrained and lost through the hailiff’g 
negligence {White v. lleywood (1888), 5 T. L. 11. 115). 

(/i) Hatch V. Hale (1850), 15 Q. B. 10. 

(0 Buller*a Case (1687), 1 Loon. 50. 

(h) Ouckeon v. irinter (1828), 2 Man. & Ry. (w. u.) 313. 

(0 Long ▼. Clarke, [1894] 1 Q,. B. 119, 0. A,: “A landlord may enter tho 
demised premises to levy a distress, and may commit in so doing an act which 
in anyone else would be a trespass, provided he does not break open any outer 
door’’ {ibid., per LoPES, L.J., at p. 122); American Concentrated Must Co, v. 
Hendry (1893), 68 L. T. 742, a A. 

A peculiar case which is not likely to recur, and in which the entry of the 
landlord was not regarded as amounting to a trespass, was that of Gould v. 
fhraditock (IS! 2), 4 !ifeimt. 562. There the landlord occupied an apartment over 
a mill demised to his tenant from which his apartment was separated only by a 
Ixmrded floor without any plartmred ceiling; and it was held that he might law. 
limy teke up the floor of hw own apartmmt and miter through the apciture to 
for iiis rent. The reason was that the parties were regarded as tenant* 
w common of the floor, and one tenant in common cannot bring trespass against 
<4hmr. 

(m) V. Shikock (1851), 7 Bach. 72, 76. 
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licence to enter is implied from a door being left tmfastened tbongh 
closed (n). Thus, the latch of the door may be lifted, or a key left 
outside of the door turned, or a bolt on the outside drawn baoK (o). 
But the distrainor may not put his hand through a hole and remove 
a bar which bars an outer door and thus effect an entry (p). 

312- An outer door must not be broken open (q). This immunity 
from being broken open extends to the outer door of any building 
whatever, including an outhouse within the curtilage (r), as well aa 
a barn, stable, or outhouse not within the curtilage of the dwelling* 
house («). It would seem that entry through an outer door which 
had been broken open by an independent third party on his own 
account would not be illegal (f). An inner door is not, however, 
part of the wall to a man’s “ castle,” and once a distrainor has 
properly obtained admission to a building he is justified in breaking 
open an inner door or lock to find goods which are distrainable (a). 

313. An open window is a legitimate means of access for the 
purpose of distraining (6), so is an open skylight (c), and when 
partially opep it may be further opened for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing admission (d). But as a window is not the usual means of 
obtaining access to a house a distrainor may not open a closed but 
unfastened window, for to do so is a breaking into the house (e). 


(n) Nash v. Lucaa (1867), L. E. 2 Q. B. 690, ner Lvsh, J., at p. 593. 

(o) V. Shilcock (1861), 7 Exch. 72; Eldridgt v. SUtcey (1863), 15 0. B. (ir. 8 .) 
458. Whore a diatreas was levied in a stable which had been entered for that 
purpose by pulling out a staple placed in the woodwork of the door, to which staple 
a padlock was attached, the entry was held lawful; but there wae evidence that 
the owner and everyone else onllnarilv opened the door to obtain admittance by 
thus pulling out the staple, and the finding of tho jury was that the padlock 
and staple wore not for tibe purpose of keeping the door fastened, but only for 
keeping it closed {Ryan v. Shilcock, attpra). The old authorities do not go so 
far as the inodera. See Rash v. Lucas (1867), L. E. 2 Cl. B. 590, per OocK- 
lUTKir, O.J. 

(p) Fitzherbeil, Grand Abridgment, Distress, pi. 21. 

( 7 ) Srmayne's 6'f<«B(1604), b Co. Kep. 91 j 1 Smitii, L. C., 11th ed., 104; Anurtcan 
Concentrated Must Vorporuiion v. Uendry (1893), 62 L. J. (q, b.) 388, 0. A. 

(r) Ibid,; see v. Clarke, [189-ij 1 Q. B. 119, 0. L.,per Esubb, M.B., 
at p. 121 . 

(a) Breywn v. Qlmn (1861), 16 Q. B. 254. 

(#} Soo Rash y. Lucas, supra ; Sandony. Jervis (1858), 27 L. J. (o. B.) 279,282. 

(а) Browtiing y. Dann (1736), BuUer, Nidi Pnus, 81; Lee v. Gansel (1774), 
1 Clown. 1 , 8 . 

( б ) Wiionv. Freeman (I860), 6 H. & N. 652; Long v. Clarke, supra, 

Ic) Miller v. Tebh (1893), 9 T. L. E. 616, 0. A. 

(d) Crtd)tree y. Robinson (1885), 16 Q. B. D. 31,^. 

(e) Ibid. ; Rash y. Lwae, supra. The principle that you may open » dosed 
but unfastened door will not apply to a dosed but unfastened window. Again, 
it has been said that you may go in at an open window to make a distress. But 
xt is nowhere said you may open a window for the purpose. . . . There* 
fore the authorities are limited in application either to the case, where the door 
is shut but can be opened without violence, or where the window is open and 
can be entered without d<nng any violence. But if the window be diu^ yoo 
arc doing violuice if you open xt, when neither directly nor impliedly is tlie 
entry made by the hcenoe of the owner of the house” {ibid., per Coos- 
wavs, O.J.). 
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Maeh less can he obtain admission by breakkig a window </) 

or undoing the hasp (g). 

814. Gates ma^ not be broken open or inolosures broken 
down (h), but the distrainor may dimb over a wall or fence from the 
adjoining premises (t). 

315. After an entry has been made and not abandoned, but the 
distrainor has been forcibly expelled or driven away by the tenant's 
violence, he may obtain the assistance of a peace officer and break 
open the outer door, even after a considerable interval (k). 

On the same principle a forcible re-entry may be made where the 
man in possession voluntarily goes away for an unavoidable 
purpose, and not with the intention of abandoning the distress, and 
on his return finds the door locked. In such a case he may break 
open the door (Q, 

When a bailiff after having been evicted re-enters for the 
purpose of his distress he should confine himself to the goods 
originally seized (m). 

SuD-SaoT. 4.— Seizure. 

» 

316. To complete a distress a seizure of the chattels is necessary. 
A seizure may be either actual or constructive (n). It is actual by 
laying hands on the article, or on one of several articles, and 


(/) Attark v. JUramwell (1863), 3 B. & S. 620, followed in Orunndl v. Welch, 
[1906] 2 K. B. 666, C.A. 

{g) Hancock v. Austin (1863), 14 0. B. (ir. B.) 634. 

(A) Co. Litt. 161 a, 

(t) Mdridye v. Stacey (1868), 16 0. B. (w. 8.) 458; Long r. Olarke, [1894] 

1 u. B. 119, 0. A., overruling Scott v. Budum (1867), 16 L. T. 673. 

{k) Eagleton v. Outteridge {XMi), 11 M. & W. 466; Eldridge v. Stacey, eupra. 
The interval in that caBo was three weeks. There must have been a oomplete 
eutry in the first instance. And where a person has merely got his foot and 
arm between the door and the lintel, or oy putting a atiok or other i^cle 
between the door and the lintel has prevented the dour being Josed, that is not 
such an entry as will ontitle him afterwards to break open a d’X>r or window to 
distrain {Boyd v. Bro/aze (1867), 16 L. T. 431). 

(1) Bannister ▼. IJyde (1860), 2 E. & E. 627. It is always a question of fact 
whether the delay in attempting to re-enter amounts to an abandonment 
(^Eldridge v. Stacey, euTtra; Bagshauies, Ltd. y. Deaeon, (>1898] 2 Q. B. 173, 0. A.), 
la a case in whicn a broker’s man after taking possession of property under a 
distress and remaining in possession two days left the house in a state of ezoite- 
uient bordering on insanity, and the landlord, thinking lhat the man’s leaving 
had been prociured by the drugging of his liquor by the narties in the house (but 
which was not provw), six days afterwards broke into the house and took away 
the goo^ without any previous demand of admission, it was held that he had no 
hghi to enter again after so long a delay, and that the owner of the goods might 
niaintain trover for them {Jtuesell y. Bider (1834), 6 C. A P. 416). But in 
another case of forcible eviction the jury founa a three weeb’ interval was not 
aa abandonment {Eldridgev. Stacey, eupra). Permitting a thixdperson to remove 
the goods iix a temporary purpose is not an abandonment ot them {Kerhy v. 
Sarding (1861), 6 Exdh. 234); and compare Jana v. TiiemridMf [1900] 1 Q. B. 
100, 0. A. 

(w) BmUh ▼. Tort (1862), 3F. & F. 606. 

W Cramer ▼. Mott (1870), I«. B. 6 Q. B. 867, ^ CoOEBUBir, O.J., at ^809. 
to what amounts to a seianze, see Vmtral Friating Warki, XAd. v. Walker 
end 'NieMaon (1907), 24 T. L. B, 88, where the remaminf «| a bailiff on the 
pveeiuee foe a few hours, while money tojp«y the teat wae ecdlscted, and was 
paid 01 ^ left, was held not to be a seitsare. 
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claiming to detain it nr them until the rent is satisfied (o). Ube 
most proper manner of making a distress is for the person 
distraining to go upon any part of the premises out of which the 
rent issues and take hold of some personal chattel declaring that 
it is taken as a distress in the name of all the goods, or of so much 
as will satisfy the rent in arrear, and this will be a good seizure 
of all (p). No particular form of words is, however, necessary 
provided the intention is manifest. 

317. A constructive seizure may occur in various ways. It 
is enough that the landlord or his agent interferes to prevent the 
removal of the article from off the premises on the ground that 
rent is in arrear, and he does this when he declares that the article 
shall not be removed until the rent is paid (q), and it is immaterial 
that the article is in fact subsequently removed (r). 

Any acts indicative of an intention that antecedent steps should 
bo treated as a distress and assumed by the parties to amount to a 
distress will be sufficient evidence of a seizure («). 

A mere intention to distrain which is obviously abandoned is not 
sufficient (0 ; . and as against third parties no action will lie for 
removal of goods which have not been actually seized (a). 

Sub-Seot. 5 .—Notice of Dietrete, 

318. As soon as the seizure is complete the distrainor should 
make an inventory of the goods intended to be included in the 
distress, and give notice of the distress to the tenant. No notice is 
necessary at common law, because at common law all that is 
required to be done is to seize the goods and impound them, and, if 
the impounding is in a private pound, to give notice of the place to 

(o) Cramer v. Mott (1870), L. R. 5 Q. B. 357, 359; Wood v. Nunn (1828), 6 
Bing. 10. 

r^i) Dod V. Monijcr (1704), 6 Mod. Rop. 216. 

(y) Cramer v. hfott, supra. Whoro the owner of a piano let on hire to (he 
tenant came upon the promises ft) roraovo hia jnano, the absolute refusal of the 
landlord to allow him to remove the piano until the rent wae paid was held a 
Budlciont aeiBure without touching the piano {ibid.). And eo where Uae tenant 
and a stranger wore diB])uting about the removal of a lalhe and the landlord 
laid his hand on the machine saying “ I will not suffer this or any of the Uiings 
to go off the premises till my rent is paid ” (V'ood v. Nunn (1828), 6 Tiing. 10). 

M Werih v. Jjoudon and Westtninstcr Loan Co. (1889), 6 T. L. B. 320. 

(•} Where a bailiff who had enterwl and pressed for rent alleged to he due 
and the expenses of the levy received payment of them under protest, and 
thereijpon withdrew without having touched any of the tenant’s ^ods or made 
an inventory, it was held evidence of a distress. The money hod wen paid end 
received on the footing of there having been a distress (Hutchins v. Scott (18.37), 
2 M. & W. 809). Again, where the bailiff entered<J’he demised premises and nfier 
intimating his intention to distrain walked round the pi’emises, and without 
touc^g an^hing gave written notice that he had distrained and left there 
eertain specified goow, and then went away without leaving anyone in posnemion, 
tins waa neld to amount to a seizure (Smann v, Falmouth (Earl) (1828), 8 B. ft C. 
466). 

(t) Spittt V. Weib (1838), 2 Jnr. 943. In this case the bailiff eaid he had come 
to make- a distress, entered the house, and commenced to make an inventory, 
but, findli% thathe had mistatfen his instructions, left the house without removing 
any of the goods, and it Was held not to amount to a distress. 

(a) Pool T. Ltioin Prawemr ft Co. (1884), 1 T. L. B. 165, 0. A. 
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which they are taken <6). Nor need any noticfi now be given, unleas 
a sale ia intended (c). But the statute that attached the right of ^ 

Bale to a distress enacted that before the distrainor can proceed to IMitrMNi. 

sale he must cause notice of the fact of the distress having been 
made (with the cause of the taking) to be left at the chief mansion- 
house or other most notorious place on the premises charged with 
the rent distrained for(d). But it is sufificient if it is delivered 
personally to the tenant or owner, as the case may be, even though 
the delivery is not at the place specified in the statute, that is, 

“ the chief mansion-house or other most notorious place on the 
premises ” (e). The intention of the Act was only that the party 
should have notice, which is performed in this way better than leaving 
it at a place. As against a stranger whose goods have been seized, 
notice to him will satisfy the statute unless the tenant has already 
commenced proceedings in replevin (/). 

The notice must bo in writing (g). An error in the name of the Must be in 
person on whose behalf the distress is made (/i), or in the time at writing, 
which the rent distrained for became due (i), is immaterial, and it is 
not necessary to specify when the rent became dile (k). 

319. The notice should contain a statement:—(1) Of the cause Contenu of 
of the taking, that is, of the amount of rent due (f). At common “<>“«»• 
law there is no duty cast on the landlord distraining to inform the 
tenant what is the arreur of rent for which he distrains, as the tenant 
is presumed to know what things are in arreur for his land (m). Nor 
is he bound by an incorrect statement of the amount, since he 
may at common law distrain for one cause and afterwards in a 
replevin or other action justify for a different cause (n). But when 
it becomes necessary to justify the act of selling the goods it must 


(b) Kerhy v. Hurd'mg (1851), 6Exch. 234. 

[c) Trent v. Hunt (1853), 9 Excli. 14. For form of invoi<l -ry, see Enoyolo- 
pu'tlia of Furuis, Vol. VII., p. 700. 

((/) Stat. (1<589) 2 Will. & Mar., c. 3, s, 1. 

(e) Walter v. AW/xif (1693), 1 Ld. Ilaym. 53. 

(/) Ibid. 

(</) WiUon V. Nightingale (1846), 8 Q. B. 1034. Tho uaunl and most con- 
voiiinnt mode of framing the notice ia to preface it tO; or write it at the bottom 
of, the inventory of the gofxls. 
ih) Wot'tley V. Oregortj (1828), 2 Y. & J. 536. 

(i) Gambrell v. Falnwuth (liarl^ (1833), 4 Ad. A El. 73. 

(^■) Moss V. OalHmore(m^), 1 Doug. (K. B.) 279 ; 1 Smith, L. 0., 11th od., 614. 
{() Kerb]/ V. Harding (1851), 6 Exch. 234. “The statute requires some 
nutice of the taking, aud I think the reasonable construction of the statute is 
that it should inform the tenant or the person whose good.'i are taken by being 
i^tt at the dwelling-house, and give notice of the goods taken os well as express 
what amount of rent is in arroar ” {ibid., per Pakkb, B., at p. 241). 

(m) Tancred v. Let/laud (1831), 16 Q. B. 809, Ex. Oh. 

(a) Growther v. MamshUtom (1798), 7 Term Bop. 664, 668 j Etkerton v. 
^applewM (1800), 1 East, 139, 142; Trent t. Hunt, supra; ThUl^ v. Whitsed 
(18(i0), 29 E. J. (a. B.) 104, per CocKBtmx, 0.ir., at p. 163. The more fact 
distraining for more rent than is due is not per seacticmable {Tuncred v. 
Inland, supra, overruling Taylor v. Hetmiker (^1840), 12 Ad. & J51. 488) if 
the goods taken are not more than sufficient to satisfy ihe rent actually due 
Frmch u, Phillips (1858), 1 H. & N. 664). Nor will an allegatioili that 
tM excessive distress was inalieiotisly made render it actionable in the alwenoe 
of special damage (iStevetuon v. Nswnham (1863), 13 0, B. 285, Ex, Oh,), 
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be shown tliat the laAidlord has given a notice showini; the cause 
of the distre8s(o); (2) of the goods taken (p), containing, snch 
information as will enable the tenant to know exactly what 
particular goods have been seized (q) ; (8) of the cause of the 
taking (r); (4) of the place of impounding if the goods are impounded 
off the premises («); and (5) of the time when the goods will be 
sold unless replevied or the rent and charges paid (t). 

Sboi. 11. — Proceedings between Seizure and Scde, 

Sub-Srct. l.— Impounding. 

320 . Consequent upon the seizure follows the necessity to 
imprison and secure the chattels for safe custody until the cause of 
distress is satisfied or the period has elapsed at the expiration of 
which the chattels can be lawfully sold by reason of the tenant 
failing to replevy them (a). This imprisonment, called impounding, 
places the goods in the custody of the law, and thenceforward the 
custodian is a legal gaoler and protected in his possession as an 
officer of the law. II before the chattels are impounded the tenant 

fo) Whitworth V. Maden (1847), 2 Car. & Kir. 617. 

{p) This ie generally done by furnisliing a copy of the inventory as before 
mentioned. The distress must be restricted to the articles comprised in the 
inventory {Sima v. 2'uffa (1834), 6 0. & P. 207), and the fact that goods not 
oomprisM in the inventory have been discovered after the notice was given 
will not justify including them in the distress (Biahop v. Bryant (1834), 6 
0. & P. 484). The mere fact that articles not distrainable, e.g., fixtures, are 
included in the list does not give rise to a cause of action {Bede v. Dmbigh 
(1860), 6 Jut. (n. b.) 998V 

{(j) Karby v. Harding (1831), 6 Exoh. 234. In one case a notice referring to 
nn inventory naming one article and adding “ and any other goods and effects 
that may he found in and about the said premises ” was held sufiicient where 
the intention was to distrain everything (Wedteman v. Lindsey (1850), 14 Q, B. 
625). But the decision was arrived at reluctantlj', and EniiB, J,, observed, " I 
think brokers would act very incautiously were they to adopt a geuer^ form 
of notice which tho court now holds to be sufficient with great reluctance." 
And a notice concluding with the words '* and all other goods, chattels, and 
effects on tho premises that may bo required to satisfy the above rent with the 
necessary expenses ” after a specific enumeration was hold too vague to include 
anything beyond the oi-tioles enumerated {Kerhu v. Harding, supra). 

(r) Wftitworth v. Maden (1847), 2 Oar. & Km. 517; Trent v. Hunt (1853), 9 
Kxch. 14. 

(s) Omitting to state that the goods are impounded will not make the 
imjpounding void {Tennant ▼, Field (1867), 8 E. & B. 336), 

(#) The omission to jpve the requisite notioo makes it irregular to mU, but 
does not render the distress illegal (Trent \. Hunt, supra; Lucas v. Tarldm 
(1858), 3 H. & N- 116; Robinson v. Waddington (1849), 13 Q. B. 753), so that 
if. notwithstanding the want of notice, the landVird sella, the person aggrieved 
thereby shall recover lor any special damage he may have sustained {Distress 
for Bant Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, o. 19), s. 19). 

(a) In former times when a distress could only be detained as a pledge the 
period of detention was indefinite and dependent upon tho will of the tenant to 
redeem the chattels. When the statutory right of sale was given in respect 
goods diatrained it was provided, in order to enable the tenant to replevy, ftat 
the gcttda should not oe sold for at least five days after seizure and notice* 
given of UtM dmtress (2 W^. 4 Mar., o. 6, s. 1) extended to fifteen day* {see 
p, 182, post). In the mea n,t i m e the law requires the landlord to see 
goods are kept oe^ely. 
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tenders m BufSieient amount for rent and cosfti it viU be nnlawftd 
to proceed further with the distress {b). 

Chattels may either be impounded on the premises or removed 
to a pound off the premises <e). A pound is either overt (open over- 
besd) or covert (covered overhead). 

321 . There are two exceptions to the right to impound off the 
premises. First, sheaves or cocks of corn, or corn loose or in the 
Btraw, or hay cannot be removed from the premises, but must be 
impounded where found (<2}; and, secondly, growing crops must 
after they are cut be placed in a proper place on the premises, and 
cannot be removed except in default of there being a proper place 
on the premises (e). In that case notice of the place where the 
thing distrained is deposited must, within one week after the 
depositing thereof in such place, be given to the tenant or left at 
his last place of abode (/). 

322 . When chattels are impounded off the premises the seizure 
and removal to the pound are distinct acta with an appreciable 
interval between, and it is possible to say when ‘the chattels reach 
the inside of the pound. When the goods are impounded on the 
Irremises the seizure and the impounding are practically concurrent 
acts, and if when a distress has been made and inventory taken a 
man is left in possession, it is sufficient evidence of an impounding, 
though the goods are otherwise undisturbed (g). 

323 . When goods are impounded on the premises the landlord 
ought not to deprive the tenant of the wholo house, but should put 
all the goods seized into one or more rooms, unless the tenant 
consent to their being left in their ordinary position, of which 
consent very slight evidence will be sufficient (h). 

Cattle may be impounded in the open field by properly securing 
the gate (t). 


ft) Vertve v. Beasley (1831), 1 Mood. & H. 21; see p. 163, ante. 

(c) Fonnerly the practice was to remove goods Co the public pound, as a 
diptresa coiild only be impounded on the premises with toe consent of the 
tenant. The Distress for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Goo. 2, c. 19), s. 10, authorises 
impounding on the promises. And now distresses are usually impounded on 
the premises unless the tenant otherwise requosts, as public pounds have prac¬ 
tically ceased to exist except as dilapidated cmiositieB. 
id) Stat. (1689) 2 Will, a Mar., c. 6, s. 2. 

*) Distress for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Goo. 2, o. 19), s. 8. 

,/) Ihid., B. 9. 

(y) Johnson v. (1869), 2 E. & E. 260; Jones v. Biemstein, 

Q. B. 470, per Ohannbli., J., at p. 473, affirm^ [1900] 1 Q. B. 100, 
and see Firth v. Fwrvis (1793), 6 Term Eep. 432. 

(A) Tennant r. Field (1867)^8 E. & B. 836; Washbarn v. Black (1774), 11 
^t, 405, n. (the only evidence of consent in the latter ease was that the 
tenant’s wife said how much obliged she wae to the bailiff, who had acted like a 
gentJeman). And in no case s£>uld the whole house be looked up to the 
exila&ion of the tenant tmlem it is necessary to tiie safe keeping of the distress 
(H'oodi T. Burrant (1846), 16 ML * W. 149; <7«b v. Fainter (1837), 7 C. & P. 
J67; Btherton v. Fop^iotM (1800), 1 Bast, 189 ; Walker v. WoolcoU (1838), 8 
d P. 36^. ^en m an extrone case, tather than lock up the whole of tha 
goods ehonld be xemov^ to some convmueiit place off the 
msrns (Bsnmr. Ash/ortft (1860), 29 L. J. (XX.) 25^. 

(0 Oiw ii eii V. Sieks (1842), Oar. A If. 266. Where ttie landlorffeafsnl 
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324 . In impoundii!ltg oil the premises the distrainor must select 
a suitable pound. Cattle may be impounded in a pound overt, but 
furniture and goods liable to be damaged by wet weather or to be 
stolen must be placed in a house or other pound covert (/c). 

Impounding is for safe custody, and the distrainor is answerable 
for the condition of the pound at the time the chattels are put in. 
He must at his peril take care that the place (oven though it may 
bo a public pound) is in a fit and proper state, and he is liable for 
the loss of or injury to the distress if it is not (1). If cattle are tied 
in the pound and strangle themselves the landlord will be liable, but 
he is not liable if they die by the act of God (m). 

326 . Whether impounded on or off the premises, the landlord may 
not use or work the goods or cattle impounded. To this rule there ia 
the exception of chattels in respect of which use is necessary for the 
preservation of the thing distrained and is really for the benefit of 
the owner, as in the case of milch cows, wliieh may be milked (n). 
The distrainor may permit the tenant to use the chattels while 
impounded, and <!ven license their removal for a temporary 
purpose (o). . 

326 . When the landlord impounds the goods upon the premises, 
merely leaving them there without anyone in possession ia 
Bullicient custody, for they are in the custody of the law (a). If he 
abandons thorn, then the possession reverts to the tenant. Whether 
or not his acts amount to an abandonment is always one of fact when 
the point arises (J). If he puts a bailiff in possession it is not 
necessary that such bailiff should retain continuous physical 
possession (c). 

Sub-Sect. 2.— Apprai$«ment, 

327 . An appraisement of the chattels distrained as a condition 
precedent to a sale (d) is only necessary, first, when the tenant or 


went into a field where the cattle wore and placed his hand on one of them 
easing he distrained the whole, and cotintod tnom, and next morning loft with 
the tenant a notice stating that he had distrained the catUo thereunder men¬ 
tioned and had impounded them on the premises, this was held to couatitute an 
impounding {Thomas v. Harries (1840), 1 Man. & G. 695). 

(k) Qo. Litt. 47 b. It seems doubtful if chattels cati be brought back to the 
promises for the purpose of impoiinding after they have once been impounded 
off the promises (Smith v. Wright (1861), 30 L. J. (kx.) .313, ver Bbamwell, 1> . 
atp. 815). 

(f). Wilder v. Speer (1838), 8 Ad. & El. 647 ; Hignell v. Clarke (1860), 6 H. 4 
N. 485. 

(m) Fasporv. Edmirds (1702), 12 Mod. Bep. 658. See also title Animals. 
Vol, I., pp. 382 et seq., as to tho procedure of‘impouuding cattle; and as tu 
feeding impounded cattle, see ibid., p, 384. 

(n) Bc^shawe v. Coward (1607), Cro. Jac. 147 ; Bac. Abr. tit Distress, D. 

S Kerhy v. Harding (1851), 6 Exch. 234. 

Bmmn v. FalmcnM ^arl) (1828), 8 B. & C. 456. 

Lvmsden t. Burnett, [1898] 2 Q. B, 177, 0. A. 

(e) Saanister r. Hyde (1860), 2 E. & E. 627 ; Jones v. [1899] 1 

Q. B. 470 ; affirmed [1900] 1 Q. B. 100, 0. A. ; and see Kemp v. OhriAnuu 
(1898). 79 L. T, 233, C. A. 

(d) Under stat (1689) 2 Will, ft Mar., o. 5, s. 1, before a distrew 
atHua be sold the distrainor was required with tiie sheiifl or nader-dieriS 
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owner of the chattels by writing requires stoh appraisement to be Met. li. 
made («); and, secondly, in the case of growing crops (/). When PtowaMafi 
appraisement is still necessary to be resorted to, the appraisers bstfiMia 
must be reasonably competent, though not necessarily professional, 
appraisers (ff), and they must be disinterested persons (h). ***55?*** 

Two appraisers are necessary, whatever the amount of the rent, 
unless the tenant consent to one acting (i). The appraisement, which 
is usually written at the foot of the inventory, must be properly 
stamped (k). 

Sect. 12.— EJict of Bankruptcy, Winding-up, Execution and 

lieceivership. 

Sub-Seot. 1 .—Bankrupt Tenant. 

328. The bankruptcy of a tenant does not place his goods in Brakmptoy 
cuBtodia legit so as to prevent a distress by tlio landlord (Q. It ofteawit 
merely restricts the right of distress so far as antecedent rent is 
concerned (m). Under the Bankruptcy Act8(n), after the com¬ 
mencement of the bankruptcy the landlord can* only distrain upon 

the goods and chattels of the bankrupt for six months’ rent accrued 
due prior to the date of the order of adjudication, but the landlord 
may prove under the bankruptcy for any surplus for which the 
distress may not have been available (o). 

329. The right to distrain upon the goods of a stranger is not Bflectof.H 

affected by the Bankruptcy Acts, consequently the landlord’s right wganUgoodi 
_ _ * •**'*®i«r* 

the oonstablo of tbo hundred to caoee the goode to he appraieod by two 
fiworu appraieerH. So much of the Act as required the aesistanco of the eheriff, 
uiider>Blicriff, and constable was repealed by the Parish Constables Act, 187‘i 
(33 & 36 Viet. c. 92), s. 13, and the repeal of the rest of the requirement of the 
Act 08 to appraisement at all except upon a requirement was effected by the 
statute mentioned in the next note. 

(fl) Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1888 (61 & 62 Viet c. 21), a. 6. For 
forms of request and appraisement, see Enoycloptedia of Forms, Vol. VII., 
p. 702. 

(/) The reason for appraisement in tliis case is the statute which makes 
growuag crops distrainahlo (Distress for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Oeo. 2, c. 19), e. 8), 
which provides that they are to he appraised when sjut and gathered and not 
before, and the abolition of appraisement which was ejected by a qualiilod 
repeal of stat (1689) 2 Will. & Mar., o. 5, does not refer to the later sutute. 

(y) Jtodm V. Eyton (1848), G C. B. 427. 

Thus the landlord cannot be one of the appraisers {^Lyon v. Weldon (1624), 

2 Buig. 334), nor can the bailiff who made the distress (fVatwood v. Cowne 
(1816), 1 Stok. 172; Jlocke v. Jfille (1887), 3 T. L. R. 298). But where the 
broker has to save expense valued the goods at the instant of the person dis¬ 
trained upon, the latter cannot afterwards complain of it (Bishop y. Bryant 
(1834), 6 0. & P. 484). • 

(i) Allen T. Flicker (1839), 10 Ad. & El 840. 

(k) See Stamp Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Viet. o. 39), s. 24, and schedule. 

(i) Briggs V. Sourry 8 M. & W. 729, 739. 

(m) Be Mackenzie, Ex paris Hertfordshire (Sheriff), [18993 2 Q. B. 660, 573, 

0. A. 

(tt) Bankmptey Act, 1883 (40 A 47 Ymt. e. 52), s. 42; aiid Bankruptcy Act, 

1890 (43 fk 54 vici e. 71), s. 28. As to ^ commencement of a bankn^toy, 

•eo Be Bwnmus, Ex parte Whyte, [1808] 2 SL B. 330. 

(o) See, farther, title BkirKRtmcr Ain> IrrsonvBMcr, VoL II., pp. 221, 281 
and Be OriffUk, Ex parte Official Beeeiver (1897), 66 L. J. (O. E.) 763. 
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to distxam upon such^goods extends to the lull period of six yms’ 
arrears (p). And inasmuch as the discharge of a bankrupt is 
merely to release the bankrupt, and not to extinguish the debt or 
collateral remedies, it does not prevent the landlord from realising 
goods of a stranger distrained on the premises of the bankrupt 
after his discharge (q). 

330. The landlord may distrain at any time while the goods 
remain on the premises, even after they have been sold, if not 
removed (r). A person who at the request of the creditors pays 
oflf a distress after and even with notice of the bankruptcy may 
be recouped out of the estate before the creditors receive any 
dividend (s). 

Payment of rent to the landlord under a threat of distress, even 
after an act of bankruptcy, is unimpeachable (f), and even though 
there are at the time no goods upon the premises which the landlord 
could distrain (a). 

In the case of a distress made before the bankruptcy the landlord 
may lose the benefit of it, if, after seizure, he allows the goods to 
remain on the premises so as to be in the reputed ownership of the 
tenant at the commencement of his bankruptcy (6). 

Sub-Seot. 2 .—Ctympany in Liquidation. 

331. Where a company is being wound up by the court or 
subject to the supervision of the court, any distress put in force 
against the estate or effects of the company after the commence¬ 
ment of the winding-up is void if levied without the leave 
of the court (c). In the case of a company being wound up 
voluntarily the court also has the same power as in a compulsory 
winding-up, upon tho application of the liquidator, to control the 
landlord’s exercise of his right of distress (d). In all cases persona 
seeking leave to distrain must show good reason why they should be 
allowed to do so (e). 


(j)) Bro(Mehur»t y. 
App. Oas. 363, P. 0. 


Lawe (1851), 7 E. & B. 176; Railton v. Wood (1390), 15 

Oh. 


Ifewton T. Scott (1812), 9 M. & W. 434 ; 10 M. & W. 471, Ex. 

(r) EwjMrte Plummer (1739), 1 Atk. 103. 

(«) Re Sumphreye, Ex parte Kennard (1870), 21 L. T. 684 ; Re Ayehfvfrd, 
Ex parte Lovering (1887), 36 W. E. 652; Re Jermyn, Ex parte Elliott (1838), 
3 Mont. & A. 664. 

! () Stevenaon y. Wood (1806), 5 Esp. 200. 
a) Mavor y. Oroome (1823), 1 Bing. 261. 

h) m Deane, Ex parte ShutUeworth (1832), 1 Deao. & Oh. 223. As to the 
•Sect of execution before bankruptcy, see p. l76,poae. 

(<0 Oompanies (Oonaolidation) Act, 1908 fS £d\{, 7, o. 69), s. 211; Re Exhall 
Ootu Mining Oo., Ltd. (1864), 4 De G. J. & Sm. 377, C. A.; Re Lancashire Cotton 
SpinnUng Oo., Ex parte CarniRy (1887), 35 Oh. I>. 656,0. A. The leaye is alvrays 
necesmzy, for the Judicature Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Tiot. c. 77), s. 10, which imports 
certain bankruptcy rules into winding.up, does not extend the provisions of the 
Bankrimte^ Acts so as to give the landlord a right as of course to distrain for six 
months^ifut in arrear berore the winding-up order (Re Coal Oimsumers Associa¬ 
tion (1876). 4Ch. D. 626 ; Thomas y .Patent Lionite Co. (1881), 17 Oh. D. 260, C. A.). 
^^jd}^Re^£oundwood Colliery Co., Lee y. Bomdtoooa Colliery Co., [1807] 1 Ob. 

(e) ke BiggiMham UUU and Spinning Co., [1896] .2 Oh. 544, 0. A. 
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382. Where the distress has already heed lefFied, bat not com* 
pleted by sale before the commencement of the winding-up, the 
court hbTours the landlord, and the distress will be allowed to 
proceed, unless there are special reasons rendering this course 
inequitable (/). 

333. The principles upon which leave to proceed with a distress 
have been granted or refused are as follows:— 

( 1 ) Leave will not be given to distrain for rent accrued due before 
the commencement of the winding-up, if the landlord is a legal 
creditor, and can prove for the rent in the winding-up (. 9 ). 

(2) The fact that the liquidator retains possession afterwards for 
the purpose of winding-up will not entitle the landlord to distrain 
for rent accrued at tlie commencement of the winding-up, though it 
may entitle him to distrain for the subsequent rent (fi). 

(3) For rent accrued after the commencement of the winding-up 
leave to distrain will be given, if the liquidator has retained 
possession for the purpose of winding-up, or if he has used the 
property for the purpose of carrying on the company’s business, or 
has kept the property in order to sell it or to do tlje best he can 
with it(t). But it is not sufficient that the liquidator has merely 
Abstained from any effort to get rid of the property (/«) ; nor will 
leave be given because the liquidator has derived some indirect 
advantage from the tenancy (Z), And if the liquidator has kept 
possession by arrangement with the landlord and for his benefit, as 
well as for the benefit of the company, and there is no agreement 
with the liquidator that he shall pay rent, the landlord is not 
allowed to distrain (m). 


(/) Re Rovmdwood Colliery Co., Lee v. Roundwuod Colliery Co., [1897] 1 Oh. 
373, 0. A. 

{g) Re Coal Consumere Aeeociation (1876), 4 Oh. D. 625; Re North Yorkehire Iron 
Co. (1878), 7 Oh. D. 661; Re Bridgewater Engineering Co, (1K"9), 12 Oh. D. 181. 
But the court cannot restrain a distress where the company in not the tenant of 
the landlord, as where the company has taken possession of the premises under an 
ap-eeiuent for an assignment {He Lundy Granite Co,, Ex jmde IIeamn{\iil\), 
6 Dh. App. 462), or whore iho lease is held by a timstee for the company {Re 
Rrgf^nt United Service Storee (1878), 8 Oh. D. 616, 0. A.; Re Tradere' North 
Staffordshire Carryinij Co,, Ex parte North StaffordaKire Rail, Co. (1874), L. B. 
19 J5q. 60, 65), or the company is an undertenant {Re Carriage Co-operative 
Supjdy A'seociation, Ex parte C7emence (1883), 23 Oh. D. 164). And whore the 
landlord is not a legal creditor of tho company he cannot be deprived of ins 
right of distress by an offer by the liquidator to allow him to prove for the lent 
{Re Regmt United Service Stores, sup/ra). 

{h) Re North Yorkshire Iron Co., eupra ; Re Brown, Bayley, and Dixon, Ex 
parte Roberts and PTrtoAt (1881), 18 Oh. D.649; Re South Kensington Co-typerative 
Stores (1881), 17 Oh. D. 161. 

(0 Re Oak Pits Colliery Ce. (1882), 21 Oh. D. 322, 330, 0. A.; Re Lundy 
Granite Ob., Ex parte Seavan (1871), 6 Oh. App. 462; Re North Yorkshire Iron 
Co., Re Silkeione and Dodworth Coal and Iron Co. (1881), 17 Oh. D. 158. 

In Buw a case the rent is considered one of the expenses of tho winding-up. 
And pladng a caretaker on the proper^ in the hope of obtair^g a better 
price for it by waiting and witih a view to preventing it from, suffering damage, 
but not of canying on the business or selbng it as a going concern, is suiBmeut 
WMon for Imto being given (.Be Blazer Fire Lighter, Ltd., [1895] 1 Oh. 402). 

(A) Re Oak Pits OMwry Go., eupra, at p. 831. 

(0 -Be House and Land Inveetment Truet, Ex parte Smith (1894), 42 W. B. 672. 

(»») Me Oak Rite Ck^ery Oo., enpra, per JjnxntMY, L.J., «t p. S30; Me l^oyrese 
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334. Where the winding-up occurs during the currency of a 
quarter or half-year the rent is apportioned, and leave to distrain 
will generally be limited to so much of the rent as has accrued since 
the commencement of the winding-up, leaving the landlord to prove 
for the rest (/»)• But where the landlord has a power of re-entry 
for rent in arrear and claims to exercise his power unless his rent 
is paid in full, the liquidator, if he remains in possession, will be 
ordered to pay the rent in full (o). 

Kent payable in advance may be distrained for after the winding- 
up. But this is apportionable, and the liquidator must pay in full 
in respect of the time he continues in occupation, and the landlord 
must prove in the winding-up for the rest (jp). 

336. The landlord’s distress will not be interfered with, whether 
the rent accrued before or after the winding-up, if there is no 
privity between the landlord and the company, e.ff., when the 
chattels of the company are merely on the premises of the 
tenant (q), nor where the company is not the legal tenant of the 
premises (r), nor where the goods are those of a stranger to the 
landlord on the company’s premises («). Where the goods for 
all practical purposes have ceased to be the goods of the company, 
as when the goods to be distrained are mortgaged to debenture- 
holders to an amount exceeding their value,' the landlord ia 
entitled to distrain (t), and it makes no difference to the landlord’s 
right that the debenture-holders are willing to release their 
Becurity (a). 

It is doubtful whether leave to distrain will be given where 
the landlord has taken a collateral security, such as a promissory 
note, from the tenant (b). 

336. There is the same postponement to preferential payments 
in the case of a winding-up as in the case of bankruptcy (c). 

Sob-Seot 3 .—Execution against TenunU 

337. The levying of an execution upon the goods of a tenant 
places them in ciistodia legis and protects them from seizure by the 


Assurance Co., Ex parte Liverpool Exchange Co. (1870), L. K. 9 Eq. 370; St 
Bridgewater Engineering Co. (1879), 12 Ch. D. 181. 

(n) Re South Kensington Co-operative Stores (1881), 17 Oh. D. 161; Shackell 
A Co. V. Charlton A Sons, [1895] 1 Oh. 378. 

(o) , iie Silkstone and Dodwarth Coal and Iron Co. (1881), 17 Ch. D. 158; 
General Share and Trust Co. v. Wetley Brick and Pottery Co. (1882), 20 Oh. D. 
260, 0. A. 

(p) ShacMl A Co. V. Ohorlton A Sons, supra. • 

(q) Be Traders’ Korth Staffordshire Carrying Co., Ex parte North Staffordshire 
Bail. Co. (1874), L. E. 19 Eq. 60. 

(r) See p. 173, note (y), ante. 

(s) Be Trailers' North Stsfffjrdahire Carrying Co., Ex parte North Staffordshire 
Bait. Co. (1874), T,. 11. 19 Eq. 60, per Jessbi., M.R., at p. 68. 

(<) Bo New City Cunstitidional Club, Ex parte Pursskl (1887), 34 Ch. D. 846, 
C. A.; Re Sarpur’s Cycle Fittings Co., [1900] 2 Oh. 731. , 

(u) Be New City ConstitutiofUxl Club. Ex parte Purssell, supra. 

(b) Re Ilarpur’s Cycle Fittings Co ., supra, 

(e) See title OoMwanss, Vol. V. 
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landlord (d), except in the case distressi by the Grown (<>) 0g 
when the execution is collusive (/). But the execution creditor 
may waive his rights (y). 

338. In general goods seized by the sheriff under High Court 
process cannot be removed until any arrears of rent (not exceeding 
one year) have been paid by the execution creditor. This in effect 
impounds the goods on the premises for the benefit of the landlord 
until the rent is paid (h). 

The provision does not apply to executions at the suit of the 
landlord (t), nor to executions against a sub-leRseo. so as to 
enable a ground landlord to claim the benefit of the Act on an 
execution against an underlessee (A;). But a sequestration has been 
treated as an execution within the equity of the statute (1). The 
provision is not confined to goods and chattels which are distrainable 
in point of law, but casts the duty upon the sheriff to take care 
that the goods seized are not removed until the Act is complied 
with (m). But inasmuch as the goods of a stranger are not liable 
to execution, the statute confers on the sheriff no power to seize 
such goods or to apply the proceeds of sale tliereof in payment 
of the rent( 7 i). Should he seize and remove ^oods belong, 
ing to a stranger, he will be liable for a year’s arrears of rent, 
as he has taken off the premises that which the landlord had 
the right to distrain (o), and he will also be liable to account 
to the real owner whether he has paid the landlord or not(p). 

339. If two executions are levied the landlord cannot have a 
year’s rent on each (q). 

340. Further, it may be taken to be now established: (1) That the 
restriction upon removal does not apply except in the case of a sub¬ 
sisting tenancy (r). But, provided it be subsisting, it may be a 
tenancy created by an attornment in a mortgage deed («), or by a 

(d) Re Maclcefaie, Ex parte Tlertfordeliire {Sheriff), [1899] 2 Q. B. 666, 673, 
C, A.; 806 Co. Litt. 47 a; Gilbert on DistresseK, 44, 45; Wharton v. Naylor 
(1848), 12 Q. B. 673. 

(e) R. V. Cottm (1751), Park. 112, confiiining R. v. Rah (1719), cited ihid.,p. 141; 

A. -O. V. Leonard (1888), 38 Oh. J). 622; see also R. t. Hill (1818), 6 Price, 19. 

(/) Smith V. Ruesell (1811), 3 Taunt. 400. 

Ig) Seven v. Mihill (1756), 1 Keny. 370. 

(h) Landlord and Tenant Acj^ i709 (8 Ann. a 14 (Euff. c. 18 in Kevised 
Stiitutea, 8. 1)). As to a receiver being “ a landlord ’’ within s. 1, see Cox v. 
Harper (1910), 26 T. L. B. 264, C. A. 

(t) Taylor v. Lanyon (1830), 6 Bing. 636, 644. 

(fr) Rennet'» Cate (1727), 2 Stra. 787 ; but see Thurgood v.Siehardton (1831), 
7 Bing. 428. 

(l) Dixon V. Smith (1818),JL Swan. 457. 

(m) Riaeleyv. Ryle (1843), 11 M. & W. 16; boo Smallman v. Pollard (1844), 
6 Man. & G. 1001, 1009. 

(«) Beard v. KnigU (1868), 8 E. & B. 866. 

(o) Former v. Coohaon (1841), 1 Q. B. 419. 

(jp) WhiU y. Binatead (1863), 13 0. B. 304, 

(?) Rod y. Saxby (1736), 2 Stra. 1024. 

(n Gosbt. Leigh (1874), L. B. 9 Q. B, 333; Jlodgson y. Oatcoigre (1821), 5 

B. i Aid. 88. It does not, ^erefqre, apply when the tenancy has determined 

the eMzare, though within six montnaof it (Cox v. Leigh, tupra), 

(<) Tabt T. BaRedge (1860), 6 H. & N. 249. 
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BtipulaUon in a purchase agreement under which the purchaser 
takes possession and pays a fixed yearly rent until completion (t). 
(2) The tenancy must 1^ one to which the right of distress is 
incident—that is to say, it must be at a rent certain and presently 
distrainable for (a). (8) The rent must be rent actually due at the 
time of seizure (6), and not that which accrues afterwards, though 
possession be retained by the sheriff (c). If it is due it is immaterial 
that it is reserved payable in advance (d), and the full rent may be 
claimed though the landlord has been accustomed to remit portion 
to the tenant (e). If the landlord is induced to withdraw a distress 
on the tenant’s false assurance that a particular debt is satisfied, 
and subsequently execution is levied for the debt, the landlord is 
entitled to his year’s rent under the statute (/). The landlord pro¬ 
tected by the Act is the person immediately entitled to the rent, or 
the person who has a title upon which he can recover in ejectment(<?). 

341. When an execution is followed by the bankruptcy of the 
tenant, the latter does not deprive the landlord of his right 
acquired under tha Act. Therefore the sheriff who sells the goods 
of a judgment debtor is justified in paying to the landlord a 
year’s arrears of rent, notwithstanding he has had notice of bank¬ 
ruptcy proceedings before he had notice of the landlord’s claim (k). 
The only exception is where the execution is rendered void by the 
bankruptcy, and the landlord has not distrained (i). Where the 
sale does not take place until after notice of the bankruptcy, the 
sheriff should decline to proceed with the execution until the land¬ 
lord has been satisfied (J ). 

342. The sheriff does not infringe the statute unless he removes 
or permits the removal of the goods without satisfying the rent (k). 
Tliore must be an actual or constructive removal. It is not 
sufilcient that the goods have been seized and sold if there has been 
no removal (1). The statute is, however, infringed by the removal 

(t) Satwdera v. Musgrave (1827), 6 B. & C. 624. 

fa)- Riadey v. Ryle (1843), 11 M. & W. 16, 25. 

Ibj Gwilliam v. Ilarker (1816), 1 Price, 274. 

(f) Hoskins v. Kniaht {181S), 1 M. & S. 245 ; Rcymlda v. Bar/ord (184 4), 7 Man. 
& G. 449 ; Re JBenn l)avia. Ex parte Pollen (Truetces) (1885), 55 L. J, (q. B.) 217, 

d) Harrison v. Barry (1819), 7 Price, 690. 

e) iriZh’ama v. Lewsey (1831), 8 Bing, 28. 

f) Wollaston v. StajJ'of'd (1854), 15 0. B. 278. 

(y) Ccilyer v. Speer (1820), 2 Bred. & Bing. 67; and an action may be brought 
by the a^ fministrator of the landlord [Palgrave v. Windham (1719), 1 Stra. 212), 

E rovided administration has been granted and demand of the rent made before 
3.0 goods have been removed ( JPamj^ v. Bevoherry 1 Stra. 97). 

(A) fle Mackenzie, Ex parte Hertfordshire {Sheriff), [1899] 2 Q. B. 666, 0. A. ; 
Re Drisier, Ex parte Official Receiver (1899), 80 L. 'J?. 841, n., 0. A. ^ generally 
as to the effects of bankruptcy, p. 171, ante, and title BiJUXBUKTOT Aim 
IwsOLVRNOr, Vol. n. pp, 221, 291 e< seq. 

(») Rfi Mackenzie, Ex parte lietifordshire {Sheriff), supra, at p. 676, commenting 
on Lee v. Eopa (1812), 15 East, ^0 ; Qeihin v. Wilks (18^), 2 Dowl. 186. 

(y) Re Driver, Exports OJMal Receiver, srpra, 

(Ac) Re Bmn Davis, Ex parte Jhatlen {Trustees), supra, 
if) Smallman r. PoSartf (1844), 6ft G. 1001; WhUe T. Binetead p8W), 
»O.B.304. 
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of any portion of the ^ds seised (m), and if onoe removed fibs 
wrong cannot be purged by the subsequent return of the goods to 
the premises (n). A landlord waives the benefit of the statute by 
consenting to the removal, even if given upon the faith of an under¬ 
taking to pay the rent which is unfulfilled (o). 

343. If the sheriff relinquishes possession of the goods, the pos¬ 
session reverts to the original owner, and they may be distrained (p), 
and so they are distrainable if not removed within a reasonable 
time after sale by the sheriff (g). 

344. The sheriff is under no obligation to inquire whether any 
rent is in arrear, and he is under no liability to the landlord for not 
keeping the goods, unless informed that rent is due (r). But if the 
sheriff has notice before the goods are removed that rent is due to 
the landlord, and nevertheless does not keep the goods on the 
premises, but sells them without paying the landlord, the sheriff 
becomes liable to the landlord for the wrongful removal (s). And 
express notice is not necessary, it is sufficient if he have knowledge 
of the claim (t ); and if he be informed by notiee'that rent is due the 
form of the notice is not material (a). The notice is in time while 
the goods or the proceeds of sale remain in the sheriff’s hands (6). 
When the claim is made by the landlord the sheriff must ascertain 
that the relationship of landlord and tenant exists, and that rent is 
really due, and he is entitled to see the lease if there is one (c). If 
the relationship is established, slight proof of rent in arrear will 


(m) Colyer v. Speer (1820), 2 Brod. & Bing, 07. 

(n) Laner. OrocJcett (1819), 7 Price, 506, Ex. Ch.; Wren v. Stokes, [1902] 1 
I.k 167, C. A. 

(r>) Rotherey t. Wood (1811), 3 Cami). 24. 

(p)Ackland v. Paynter (1820), 8 Price, 95; Dagshawea, Li. 1. v. Deacon, [1808] 
2 Q. B. 173, C. A. ; Re Mackenzie, Ex parte Ihrt/ordshire (Sheriff), [1899j 2 Q. B. 
566, C. A., at p. 575. In Cropper v. Warner (1883), Oab. & El. 152, where a 
landlord knew that a eheriff had withdrawn merely temporarily under an 
arrangement between a claimant and an execution creditor, and that inter' 
pleader proceedings were still pending, he was held entitled to distrain. In 
Blades v. Arundale (1813), 1 M. & S. 711, a sheriff ’e officer was held not to be in 
I) 088 es 8 ion when he had locked the writ in a drawer and gone away with the key 
without leaving anyone in charge. In St. John's CoHeqe {Oxford) v. MtircoH 
(1797), 7 Term Eep. 269, where a sheriff’s officer was in poswession under an 
outlawry, but made a distress for the landlords, and the outlawry was rescinded, 
the officer was held bound to pay the proceeds of the distress to the distrainora 
(?) Be Bern Davis, Ex Mrte Pollen (Trustees) (1885), 65 L. J. (c» B.) 217; 
Peacock V. Purvis (1620), 2 Brod. & Bing. 362, at p. 367 ; Wright v. Dewes (1834) 

I Ad. & El. 641. 

(r) Be Mackenzie, Em parti Ilertfordshitre (Sheriff), supra, at p, 674; Waring 
Dewberry (1718), 1 otra. 97; Palgrave v. Windham (1719), 1 8^a. 212; 
iirnttt V. Qametl (1820), 8 B. & Aid. 440. 

(«) BeMadesKtie, Em parte Hertfordshire (Sheriff), supra; Riseley v. jByfe(1843), 

II aL 4b W. 16; Andeiws t. Dixon (1820), S B. & AH. 646. 

(0 I hid. Eor form of notioe to sheriHl, Bee Encyclopsedia of Eorms. Yob Vll** 
p.706. 

Ootyer t. Amst, supra. 

(b) Armt v. (JarneU, supra. 

^4 dngu e ti mv. OMUe (18*7), 1 Exoih. S79; Keightleyt.Bireh (181*)^ 8 Oaaip. 
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generally be accepted, but he is bound as between himself and the 
execution creditor to ascertain whether the rent is due (d). 

345. Whore notice has been given to the sheriff by the landlord that 
rent is due, the sheriff should call upon the execution creditor to pay 
it, and should refuse to sell any of the goods until it is paid; even if 
there are goods upon the demised premises of a value many times 
exceeding the amount of rent due his duty is the same, and he should 
refuse to sell the smallest part of the goods until the claim of the 
landlord is satisfied (e). The landlord’s claim must be paid without 
any deduction for sheriff’s fees (/). The sheriff is not bound to 
advance the money to pay the rent out of his own pocket. If 
the execution creditor declines to advance it, the sheriff may- 
refuse to sell (gr). But if the sheriff is willing to do so, he 
may sell and pay the landlord’s rent and apply the surplus, if 
any, in satisfaction of the debt, and if there is no surplus may 
return nulla bona (h). He should not adopt the latter course 
if he had notice of the tenant’s bankruptcy before the Bale(i). 
If no one will pay the landlord’s rent the sheriff can withdraw and 
return mdla bona {k). When the goods on the premises are not 
suflicient to satisfy tho rent lawfully demanded the sheriff should 
withdraw (/). When he withdraws the landlord can distrain for his 
whole rout (?n). 

346. If the sheriff infringes the statute and permits the removal 
of the goods before tho rent is paid, and in consequence the landlord 
loses any part of his rent, tlie sheriff is liable at the suit of the 
landlord in an action on the statute for wrongful removal without 
paying him (n). 

The landlord has no right to require the goods to be sold for his 
benefit, and if they are sold he cannot maintain an action against 
the sluiriff for money had and received (o). No action will lie 
against the execution creditor, as he has nothing to do with the 
removal of the goods (p). 

347. The measure of damages in an action against the sheriff at 
the suit of the landlord is primd facie the amount of rent (not 
exceeding a year) due, hut it is competent to the sheriff to prove in 
mitigation of damages that the real value of the goods removed was 


(il) Frost y. Barclay (1887), 3 T. L. E. 617. 

(c) Thomas v. Mirehoute (1887), 19 Q. B. D. 563, per Lord Eshbb, M.E., at 
p. 566. 

(/) Oore V. Oofton (1725), 1 Stra. 643. 

(g) Cocker v. Musgrove (1846), 9 Q. B, 223 ; Thorhas v. Mirehouse, supra. 

(A) Ibid.; Wintle v. Freeman (1841), 11 Ad. & El. 689. 

(/) lie Driver, Esc parte Official Meceiver (1899), 80 L. T. 840. 

(A; Wintle v. Freeman, supra ; Be Maclcenzie, Ex parte Hertfordshire {Sheriff), 

[1899] 2 Q. B. 666, 675, 0. A. 

(l) Fostsr V. EUton (1831), 1 Eowl. 35. 

(m) Be Mackenzie, Ex parte Hertfordshire {Sheriff), supra. 

(tj) Ibid.; Calvert y. Joliffe (1831), 2 B. & Ad. 418. 

(o) Re Mctt^enzie, Ex parte' Hertfordshire {Sheriff^, supra; Green ▼. Austin 
(1812), 3 Camp. 260. 

(jp) Oeoksr V. Muegiove, supstL 
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not snffioient to pay the rent. All that tha landlord has to prove 
is that the rent is in arrear, that the sheriff has had notice of fhisi 
and that he has notwithstanding removed the goods, it then lies 
on the sheriff to show that the value of the goods removed was less 
than the rent to reduce his liability (q). 

348. In the case of weekly and other tenancies for less than a 
year the arrears of rent which may be claimed upon an execution 
are further limited, for no landlord of any tenement let at a weekly 
rent shall have a claim or lien upon any goods taken in execution 
under the process of any court of law for more than four weeks’ 
arrears of rent; and if such tenement shall be let for any other 
term less than a year the landlord shall not have any claim or lien 
on such goods for more than the arrears of rent accruing during four 
such terms or times of payment (r). 

349. The statute forbidding the removal of goods by the sheriff 
without paying one year’s rent does not authorise a distraint on 
goods in cusiodid legis («). 

350. Where a sheriff has, under the Sale of Farming Stock Act, 
1816, sold any straw, chaff, turnips, hay, or other produce under an 
agreement that the purchaser will expend the crops or produce for 
the benefit of the laud, the landlord may not distrain on any such 
produce which has been severed at the time of such agreement, nor 
on any turnips drawn or growing thus sold, nor on any horses, 
sheep, or other cattle or beasts, or on any waggons or other imple¬ 
ments of husbandry kept or used on the land for the purpose of 
carrying out such agreement (a). 

351. Where growing crops are seized or sold by a sheriff or 
other officer in execution, such crops, as long as they remain on the 
land, are subject to distress for rent which may accrue due to the 
landlord after any such seizure and sale, but only nj default of other 
sufficient distress (b). 

352. The Landlord and Tenant Act, 1709, does not apply 
to goods taken in execution under thq warrant of a county 
court (c). 
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M ThoTnaa v. Mirehnuse (1887), 19 Q. B. X>. 563. 

M Execution Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viet. c. 97), e. 67. 

{») Landlord and Tenant Act, 1709 (8 Ann, c, 18), s. 1; Wharton v, Naylor 
(I848h 12 Q. B, o73, per Pattesox, J., at p. 679 ; see as to the effect of this also 
f^mallman v. Pollard (1811), 6 Man. & Q. 1001; Riseley v. Bylt {184?}), 11 
M. & W. 16; Cocker v. mnsyrove (1846), 9 Q. B. 223; Thomas v. Mirehonse, 
lupra. 

(a) Sale of Farming Stock Act, 1816 (56 Geo. 3, c. 60), as. 1, 3, 6. Tin's pro. 
vision only applies where the crop has been severed before sale (see Wnyhl v. 
I>ewes (1834), 1 Ad. & El. 641). See also MuU v. Morrell (1848), 11 Q. B. 425 and 
(in error) 438, Ex. Ch., as to the interpretation of this statute. See, generally, 
title AoMOtrLTURB, Vol. I., p. 254. 

(5) Landlord and Tenant Act, 1851 (14 & 15 Viet. c. 25), s. 2. The deoiBion 
in Whaffon r. Naylor (1848), 12 Q,. B. 673, is therefore no longer law on this 
point. 

(e) Bee title Coxnrry Courts, 'V'ol. VLCC., p. 563 . 
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353. Where goods are taken in execution nnder any prooero in 
Admiralty, and a claim is made by the landlord for rent, a judge 
of that division has jurisdiction to adjudicate upon the claim, and 
all other proceedings must be stayed (d). 

Sub-Seot 4 .—Receiver in PosHation, 

354. Where a receiver appointed by the court is in possession 
of the premises the rights of the landlord are not affected, except 
that before distraining he must apply to the court for leave to do 
so (e). If a landlord is in possession before a receiver is appointed, 
he need not apply for leave to proceed with the distress; and if 
he does apply he will not be allowed the costs of the application (/). 
No leave is necessary in a case in which a receiver in bankruptcy is 
in possession {g). 


Bbot. 13. —Sale of Distrees, 

Sub-Sect. 1, —In General. 

355. Although at common law a distress for rent could 
not be sold (unless the distress was levied by the Crown), being 
only in the nature of a pledge or security, by statute any 
goods distrained for rent, which have not been replevied within 
five days after the distress and notice thereof, may be sold for 
the best price that can be obtained, towards satisfaction of the 
rent (h). 

Sale is optional and not imperative, and no action lies against a 
landlord for not selling (i); apparently, however, loose corn etc. 
and growing crops must, in default of replevy, be sold under and 
subject to the statutory provisions (k). 


(d) Admiralty Court Act, 1861 (24 & 2a Viot. c. 10), b. 16. 

(e) Sutton V. Pees (1863), 9 Jur. (if. 8 .) 456, where it was said he should 
issue the distress wai’raut with direotions not to execute it without further 
instructions and then apply for leave; Pussell v. East Anglian Pail. Co. (1850), 
3 Mac. & Q. 104, 118. The aptplication is made by summons in chambers 
in the action in which the receiver was appointed {Searl v. Ckoat (1884), 25 
Ob. D. 723, C. A.). See also title Reoeiteus. 

(/) Engd v. South Mitrofolitan Brewing and Bottling Co., [18913 W. N. 31 ; 
Evelyn v. Lewis (1844), 3 Hare, 472, 475. 

(<?) Jtf Mayhew, Ex parte Till (1873), L. E. 16 Eq. 97; Be Mead, Ex parte 
Corhrape (1875), L. E. 20 Eq. 282. As to receiver, see also pp. 130—131, 
ante. 

(h) Stat. (1689) 2 WiE. & Mar., c. 5, s. 1 (the provisions of this statute 
apply to rents seek, rents of assize and chief rentss-and in fact to any kind of 
rent); Landlord and Tenant Act, 1730 (4 Qeo. 2, c. 2^, s. 5; Distress for 
Bent Act, 1737 (11 0eo. 2, o. 1^, s. 10; Co. Litt. (ed. Hargrave and Butler) 
47 b; Com. Dig. tit. Distress. D, 7; 3 Bl. Com. 14. As to replevin, see 
pp. 181, 199, post. See also p. 116, ante. 

(*■) Fiiilpftt V. Lehain (1876), 35 L. T. 865, confirming Lear v. Edmonds 
0817), 1 B. & Aid. 157, and Budd v. Pavenor (1821), 2 Brod. & Bin^. 662. 
Otherwise a landlord could never relinquish a distress by a^eement with his 
tenant. '‘Shall" and “may" ixt tibis pa^oular statute ate held to be p^missive 
only, and not compulsory, 

(») See judgment of court in Piggott v. Birtiet (1836), 1 M. & W. 441, alp. 448 ; 
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356. The existence of a distress is, until •the sale, an answer to 
an action for rent, whether the distress be sufficient or not to 
satisfy the amount for which the distress is levied, for until sale, 
while the distress is being held, the debt from the tenant is 
suspended, although the property in the goods is not divested (2). 

On the sale of the distress, the proceeds of the sale are an instan¬ 
taneous executed satisfaction of the rent, vesting to that amount in 
the landlord, and the tenant has only an interest in the surplus fif 
any) (m). If the proceeds of the sale are insufficient to satisfy the 
landlord's claim the landlord can recover the balance due by action 
or otherwise (n). 

357. Until sale, whether the statutory five days have elapsed or 
not, and even if the goods have been removed fi’om the premises, 
the tenant has the right to replevy them (o); and a landlord ought 
uot to sell the goods after a tender of the rent and costs has been 
made at any time within the five days, and if he doos so he will be 
liable in damages ( p). 

An agreement between a tenant and the distrainor relating to 
the disposition of the goods seized does not debar the tenant from 
claiming in an action damages for excessive distress (q). 

358. An irregularity in the sale will make the landlord liable to 
account not merely for the proceeds, but for the value of the goods, 
and the tenant will be entitled by way of surplus to the full value 


and see also, as to loose corn etc., stat. (1689) 2 Will. & Mar. c. 5, 8. 2. As 
to time aud place of sale see pp. 182—183, post. 

(l) Lehain v. Plnlpott (1875), L. R. 10 Exch. 242 (in which the earlier 
aiithorities are reviewed), confirming Edwards v. Kdly (1817), 6 M. & 6. 
204, per Bayi,by and Holrotd, JJ., at p. 209, and explaining Dawson v. 
Cropp (1846), 1 0. B. 961; the tenant, before sale, if 1 ? wishes to avoid 
sale, must take proceedings in reidevin (see p. 199, ^o«<), and by this principle 
two concurrent actions on the same point are avoided. See also as to the pro¬ 
perty not being divested, Iredalt v. Kendall (1878), 40 L. T. 362, per Loves, J., 
at p. 863. 

(m) Moore v. Pyrke (1809), 11 East, 62. An undentenant therefore cannot sue 
his immediate landlord fur value of goods distrained as being money paid to his 
use. 

(n) FAUpoU V. Lehain (1876), 35 L. T. 866; see also judgment of court in 
Lmain v. Philpott (1876), L. B. 10 Exch. 242, at pp. 245 and 246. 

(o) Jacob V. King (1814), 6 Taunt. 451. At common law the goods were at 
all' times repleviable, and the statute did not change this right, until the 
property passed by sale. As to replevin, see p. 199, poet. 

(p) Johnson V. Upham (1859), 2 E. & E. 250, overruling Elite r. Taylor, 
(1841), 8 M. & W. 416 (see judgment of Lord Abingbk, C.B., at p. 418, as 
to malidous sale after tender). If this were otherwise the only way for a 
tenant to retain goods seized would be to go through a re^evm action, in 
which he would necessarily he defeated. Moreover, since the Distress for Bent 
Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, o. 10), seizure and ixnpoundiug are, as a rule, nearly oon- 
current. At common law after impoiinding a tender is bad (Firth v. Purvis 
(1793), 6 Term Rep. 432 ; Ladd v, Thomas (1840), 12 Ad. & El. 117; EUis t. 
Taylor (1841), 8 M. & W. 415; Tennant v. Field (1867), 8 E. & B. 386), 

rule above stated is due to an equitable construction of the statute, see 
Johnson v. Ujpham, supra; and 153, ante, 

(j) BtOs w. JEhare (1824), 1 Bing. 401 j Willoughby V. Backhouse (1824), 3 
B.« 0. 821J see p. 197, poet. 
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of the goods less the •rent and charges (r ); the value in such a 
case is a question for the jtiry, and the price reached at an 
admittedly fair sale is not conclusive (a). But no damages can be 
recovered if no special damage has accrued or if the sale is 
wholly void (c). 

359. After a landlord has directed a bailiff to withdraw, the 
landlord’s claim being satisfied, a bailiff may not sell any of the 
tenant’s goods for the payment of his fees and expenses, and if he 
does so sell he confers no title on the purchaser (d). 


Sub-Seot. 2 .—Time for Sale, 

Time for sale. 360. The sale may not be held until five days have elapsed from 
the taking of the distress and notice thereof (c); the five days must 
be reckoned exclusively of the day of seizure, so that the sale cannot 
take place until the sixth day from the seizure, from which the 
computation is made(/). These five days, however (within which 
the tenant or owner of the goods distrained is entitled to replevy) ig), 
will bo extended to‘a period of not more than fifteen days, if the 
tenant or owner of the goods gives a written request to a landlord 
or other person making the levy, and also gives security for any 
additional cost occasioned by such extension of time. But the 
landlord or such poi'son may, with the written request or consent 
of the tenant or such owner, sell the goods and chattels distrained 
or part of them at any time before the expiration of the extended 
period (Ji). A landlord may remain in possession for an extended 


(r) Biggina v. Ooode (1832), 2 Or. & J. 364 (sale without appraisemon^ ; Whit¬ 
worth V. Maden (1847), 2 Our. & TCir. 517 (uo notice of distiess) ; Clarke v. 
JJolford (1848), 2 Cur, & Kir. 5-10 (oxcossivo distress); Knight v. Egerton (1852), 
7 lOxcli. 407 (sale without uppraisoiueiit). 

a) Smith v. Aahforth (18C0), 29 L. J. (£X.) 259, per Maktin, B., at 

p. 260. 

(b) Rodgera v. Parker (1856), 18 0. B. 112 ; Lucas v. Tarleton (1858), 3 
H. & N. 116, where no damage had accrued owing to a sale too soon by one 
day ; see also Proudlove v. Twemlow (1833), 1 Or. & M. 326, where nominal 
damages wore entered owing to the form of the rule. 

(e) Owen v. Legh (1820), 3 B. & Aid. 470 (a case of premature sale of standing 
com and growing crops); see as to these p. 183, post ; see also Beck v. Benbvth 
(1860), 6 Jiir, (N. s.) 098. 

(d) Harding v. Hall (1866), 14 L. T. 410 (here the parchasor was hold liable 
in an action for conversion, although it was alleged that no such action lay in 
the particular instance, if tho toniujt had stood by and allowed the sale to take 
place |vifliout protest). 

(e) irftat. (1689) 2 Will. & Mar. c. 6, s. 1. As to notice of distress, see p. 166, 
nnU. 

{/) Rohimm v. Waddington (1849), 13 Q. B. 76JV. which brings this rule into 
lice with the general law; compare Young v. IJiggon (1840), 6 M. & W. 49. 
Wallace V, King (1788), 1 Ify. Bl. 13, is no longer law, nor is the statement 
made (as distinct from the decision) in Harper v. Taswell (1833), 6 C. & P, 166. 
where the five days were construed as meaning five times twenty-four hours 
from the hohr of seizure. 

(y) As to the replovy, see p. 181, ante; see also County Courts Act, 1888 
(51 & 62 Viet. c. 43), sa. 133—145. 

(A) Iiavr of Distress Amendment Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet. o. 21), s. 6 . 
.The security to be given by the replevisor is settled by ooxmty court 
registrar in accordance with the County Courts Act, 1888 (*51 & 52 Yiot. o. 43), 
H. 135, 136. 
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period at the tenant’s request; such an arrangement, howevuff, 
might, as affecting the rights of third parties, be found collusive 

361. Growing crops, cannot be sold until they are ripe, and a 
sale when unripe is wholly void (k). 

362. A premature sale involving no actual damage is an irregu< 
larity for which no damages can be recovered in an action (1). A 
lodger, however, has a right of action against a landlord who sells 
before the requisite five days, although he has not at the time served 
any declaration («i). Although the landlord cannot sell until the 
expiration of the five clear days, he may remain upon the premises 
a reasonable time beyond the five days for the purpose of selling 
the goods distrained; the amount of such reasonable time is a 
question of fact to be determined (if necessary) by a jury in each 
individual case (n). A continuance in jwssession or retention of the 
goods for an unreasonable time may constitute a trespass, or at all 
events a wrongful act(o). 

Sub-Seot. 3 .—Place of Sale. * 

363. The sale of distress generally takes place where the goods 
and chattels are impounded (p), and if the goods are impounded on 
the premises chargeable with the rent they may be sold on such 
premises, and any person or persons whatsoever may enter on 
such premises for the purpose of taking part in the sale and of 
carrying off or removing goods on account of a purchaser (q). The 


(») Harriaon v. Barry (1819), 7 Ihico, 690. In Fieher v. Alyar (1826), 2 
0. & P. 374, it wna held that if the party distraining did not know which 
part of tho goods seized wore those of a tenant and which were those of a 
lodger, the tenant's request would justify a detention of the goods beyond the 
due date (this case has, however, boon severely oriticised Bullen on llistross, 
t’nd ed., at p. 189). 

{k) Distress for Rent Act, 1737 (11 Oeo. 2, c. 19), ss. 8, 9 ; see p. 133, ante, 
as to distress on growing crops under Distress for Rent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, 
c. 19 ). As to the sale of loose com under stat. (1689) 2 Will. & Mar. c. 6, s. 2, 
see Piggottv. Jlt'rtles(1836), 1 M. &W.411. As to 9 . right to dam^es, see Owen 
V. Legk (1820), 3 B. & Aid. 470; Proudlove v. Twemlow (1833), 1 Or. & M. 326 ; 
Itodgeriy. Parker (1856), 18 C. B. 112; Lucm v. Tarleton (1858), 3 H. & N. 116. 

(i) Luccu V. Tarleton, ev^ira, where the goods had been sold a day too soon. 
In this case a verdict was entered for the defendants, 

(m) Sharp v. Fawle (1884), 12 Q,, B. D. 385; and see Law of Distress 
Amendment Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 63), s. 1, and p. 143, ante. 

(n) PiU V. Shew (1821), 4 B. & Aid, 208; see also PhUpott v. Lehain (1876), 
35 L. T. 865, 

( 0 ) Qriffin v, Scott (1726), 2 Ld. Raym. 1424; Winterbourne v, Morgan (^1809), 
11 !]^t, 395. In this cas«, at pp. 400, 401, Lord Ellenborouqu, C.J., had 
great doubt whether on tiie construction of tho Distress for Rent Act, 1737 
(11 Geo. 2j c. 19), a. 19, mere mrsonal remaining of the party on the 
premises without any disturbance of me plaintiff’s possession would constitute 
the distrainor a trespasser. In any event, by so repoaining he would not 
become a txespasser ah inUio. In this paae the possession extended for fifteen 
days (the last four of which wm« occupied with removi&g goods, since sold). 

(p) As to impounding, see p. 168, ante. 

(v) Distress for Sent Act, 1737 (11 Qeo. 2, c. 19), s. 10. See Wood r. 
Manky (1699), 11 Ad. & El. 34, as to a tenant’s licenee lor any pjoschasor t^ 
enter his premisee to fetch away goo^eeodd. 
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Ban 18 . tenant or owner of the^oods or chattels distrained may by written 
Sale of request, however, require them to be removed to a public auction 
IHttress. room, or to some other fit and proper place specified in such request, 
and to be there sold, the person making such request bearing the 
costs and expenses attending such removal and any damage to the 
goods and chattels arising therefrom (r). 


Sheaves of 364. Sheaves of corn and loose corn must be locked up or 
mut^soid ^®tained and sold on the land where they are found (s), while 
where found, growing crops must likewise be cut, gathered, and laid up in bams 
or other proper places on the premises, unless in default of there 
being such barns or proper place the landlord procures a barn 
or other place of storage in the neighbourhood, and when these are 
sold the sale must be at the place of storage (a). 


Sub-Seot. 4.—/Vice at Sale. 

Beat price 365. The goods must be sold at the best price that can be 
muat be obtained for them (6); no condition may be imposed at the sale that 

obtained. restrict the best price from being obtained, even though the 

tenant himself was bound by the condition in his own user of the 
goods (c‘), the landlord by the sale of distress waiving any covenant 
in the lease restraining such user (d). In any action for not selling 
at the best price evidence may be given of mismanagement in con¬ 
nection with the handling of the goods at the sale (e). 


Sub-Seox. 6 .—Mode of Sale. 

Mode of tala. 366. Although the goods and chattels distrained are generally 
sold by auction, there is no statutory provision that an auction 
must be held (/). In any event, where the distress is for an amount 
less than £20, the auctioneer need not for the purpose of such sale 
take out an auctioneer’s licence (;^). In order, however, that the 


(r) Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet. c. 21), s. 6 ; see this 
section discussed in Bullen on Distress, 2nd ed., at pp. 30C, 307, A. request 
for romoval does not estop the plaintiff from complaining of an original wrongful 
seizure of the goods (see Mastera v. Fraser (1901), 85 L. T. 611). For form of 
request, see Encyclopaedia of Forms, Vol. VII., p. 703. 

(t) Stat. (1689)2 Will. & Mar., c. 5, s. 2. See as to distraining these, p. 133, 
orrfe. 

(a) Distress for Kent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, o. 19), s. 8. See as to distraining 
these, p. 133, ante, 

(b) Stat (1689) 2 Will. & Mar., c. 6 , s. 1. 

(c) HawHna t. Wedrond (1876), 1 0. P. D. 280, which finally decided the point 
contrary to Abbey v. Fetch (1841), 8 M. & W. 419, in accordance with expression 
of doubt in Frusher v. Lee (1842), 10 M. & W. 709, and following Ridgway v. 
Biaffwd {Lord) (1851), 6 Exch. 404 ; see also Roden v. EyUm (1848), 6 0. B. 427, 
/wr iVzLUX, O.J., at p. 429. The covenants referred to were by the tenant not 
to oar^ off farm produce from the farm, but to oonsume on the premises. 
It waa add that the Sale of Farming Stock Act, 1816 (56 Geo. 3, o. 50), all* 
only allies to purchasers from tenants. 

Id) jaawMne v. Walrond, 8upra,per Liia)l.ET, J., at p. 285. 

(«) Poynier v. BtuMey (1833), 5 0. & P. 512. In this ease evidence was 
admitted that the goods were left to stand in the rain, and also had not been 
proijerly lotted. 

(/) Neither in stat. (1689) 4 Will, ft Mar., & 6 , e. 1, nor in the Law of 
Dutrees Amendment Aot, 1888 (61 ft 52 Viet e. 21). 

(y) AuctioneMi Aet, 1846 (8 A 9 'yiet. e. 16), •.6. As to toe auetomesr's 
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property may pass there mast be an actual^sale to a third per80ii» 
and the landlord for this pnrpose cannot take the goods to himself or 
bo the purchaser thereof (A). Should the landlord purchase himself, 
even if the form of a sale by auction be gone through, the goods 
do not vest in him so as to deprive a third party of their owner¬ 
ship. Apparently, however, the tenant by agreement with the 
landlord may cede his own goods which have been seized in satis¬ 
faction or part satisfaction of the sum distrained for (A). A true 
sale, however, although irregular, passes the property in the subject- 
matter of the distress (z). So long as the party selling acts bond Order of wle. 
fide there is no rule regulating the order in which the goods must 
be sold, and apparently all goods not privileged need not be exhausted 
before goods conditionally privileged are disposed of (A). 

367. The overplus after the sale, Le., the residue after the pay- OrerplM 
ment of the rent and of the reasonable charges of distress, 
appraisement, and sale (if any), should, in strict law, be left in the 
hands of the sheriff, under-sheriff, or constable for the owner’s 

use (Z),' but in practice such overplus is generally paid over to the 
tenant direct (m). A jury, however, may be required to ^od whether 
the tenant has or has not received the balance in satisfaction of the 
real overplus, and in such an action the reasonableness of the 
charges is open to question (n). 

368. The tenant’s remedy, if he suffers damage owing to the Tenant'* 
provisions of the statute not being carried out, is by an action on ^ 
the case under the statute, and not for money had and received (o); iSiinSS.*” 
nor has an undertenant, whose goods have been distrained, 

an action against the immediate tenant, who owed the rent, 
to recover the surplus paid over as money paid to his use (p); 
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position under a distress, see title Auction and Av n'lONEEas, Vol. I., 
p. 520, and Payne v. Ehden (1901), 17 T. L. £. 101 , that an auctioneer pur¬ 
porting to sell under a distress warrant does not give an implied warranty of 
title in so selling. 

(A) Kin^ V. England (1804), 4 B. & S. 782; Moore, Neitlefdd dk Co. v. Singer 
Manufacturing Co., [1903] 2 K. B. 168 ; £1904] 1 K. B. 820, 0. A. In the 
former case laumord, without any actual sale, took the goods at their 
appraised value; this was held not to pass the property therein, as there was 
no sale. In the latter case an auction was hold, and, although it was argued 
that the auctioneer acted as agent for both parties, it was decided that the 
formal act of sale was void, as any sale by the landlord to himself would open 
the door to great abuses. 

(t) King V. England, supra, per Blaokbukn and Mellor, JJ. ; see also Lyon 
V. Wddon (1824), 2 Bing. 334, confirming Wallace v. King (1788), 1 Hy.Bl. 13. 

(A) Jenner v. YoUand (1818), 6 Price, 8 . As to conditional privilege, see 
p. 141, ante. * 

(I) Stat. (1689) 2 Will. & Mar., c. 6 , s. 1 . 

y») Btubls V. May (1823), I L. J. (o. 8 .) (a P.) 12; Taylor v. Harrison (1832), 
1 ti. J. (k. B.) 166} Lyon v. Tomhies (1836), 1 M, & W. 603, where Lord 
Abinoxr, O.B., at p. 60(L explained that any techni^ irregiilarity in ^ 
payment without special wmage gave no cause of action in accordance with 
the BistraBS for ]^nt Act, 1737 (11 Oeo. 2, o. 19), s. 19. 

(n) ^on V. Tom&ies, supra. 

M Tates v. Easttopod (f86l), 6 Exdh. 606. Otherwise a dutv would be oast 
on tie landlnr ri to find fbe owner of this goods and to pay him the sttxplus. 

(jO Moors V. Pyrhe (1809), 11 East, 6 % 
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SioT. 13. nor is a landlord liable to inquire into or act on any notice of 
Sale of claim by a third party either to the surplus proceeds or to the 
Distress, surplus goods. In regard to the latter, although no provision is 
made by statute, it is the landlord’s duty to return unsold goods, 
which have been removed, to the place from which they were 
taken ( 17 ). 

Sect. 14 .—Expenses of Distress. 


Ezpensea of 
distress. 


Coats etc., 
where rent 
doe does not 
exceed £20. 


369. No person is entitled to any fees, charges, or expenses for 
levying a distress for rent, or for doing any act or thing in relation 
thereto, other than those specified in the appendix annexed to the 
rules made pursuant to the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 
1888 (r). 

In case of any difference the fees, charges, and expenses are 
to be taxed by the registrar of the district in which the distress 
is levied; the registrar may make such order as he thinks fit as 
to the costs of such taxation (s). A bailiff levying a distress must, 
at the tenant’s request, produce a copy of the table containing 
these scales (a). 

370. Where'the rent demanded and due does not exceed £20, no 
person distraining or connected with the making of a distress may 

((/) Euans v. Wright 2 II. & N. 527. By so returning the Mods the 

laiuUord was not held liable to conversion in an action by a parly who had given 
nofico of claim. Possibly (see judgment of Watsox, B., at p. 633) the landlord 
may pnt the surplus goods into some convenient place and give the tenant notice 
thereof. 

(r) 51 & 52 Viet. o. 21, s. 8; Distress for Bent Buies, 1888 ([1888] W. N., 
pp. 440, 563), rr. 15, IG. These rules are dated August 31st, 1888. 

ScJile I.—Distrossos for rent where the sum demanded and due shall exceed 
£20. For levying distress; 3 per cent, on any sum exceeding £20, and not 
exceeding £50; 2^ per cent, on any sum exceeding £50, and not exceeding 
£200 ; aud 1 por cent on any additional sum. For man iu possession: os. per 
day, t<> provide his own board iu every case. For advertisements; the sum 
actually and necessarily paid. For commission to the auctioneer: on sale by 
auction, per cent, on the sum realised not exceeding £100; 6 per cent, on 
the next £200; 4 per cent, on the next £200; and on any sum exceeding £500 
3 por cent, up to £1,000; and 2^ per cent, on any sum exceeding £1,000; a 
fraction of £l to bo in all cases reckoned as £1. Beasonable fees, (Cargos, and 
expenses (subject to r. 17) where distress is withdrawn or where no sale takes 
place, and for negotiations between landlord and tenant respecting the distress. 
For appraisemont, on tenant’s written request, whether by one broker or more: 
6d. in the pound on tho value as appraised, iu addition the amount for the 
■tamp. 

8c^o II. —Distresses for leiit whore the sum demanded and due shall not 
exceed'£20. For levying distress: 3fl. For man in possession: 4a 6d. per 
day, to provide his own board in every case. For appraisement, on tho 
tenant’s writ,ton request, whether by one broker or more: 6d. in the pound on 
tho value as appruisod, in addition to the amouht for the stamp. For all 
expenses of advertisements, if any: lUs. Catalogues, sale and commission, 
and delivery: 1«. in the pound on the net produce of the sale. For 
removal at tenant’s request: the reasonable expenses (subject to r. 17) 
attending such removal. 

(«) / bid., t. 17, By a Treasury order dated September 15th, 1888, the fee for 
taxation is ds. whore the rent does not exceed £20, and Kls. where the rent 
is in i;xcess of this sum. 

■ (o) 1 bid., t. 18. Tho table is also to be posted up by t}ie registrar in a con¬ 
spicuous part of his office. ®re landlord is not liable for the bailiff’s neglect 
in this respect; see Hart v. Lsaeh (1836), 1 M. & W. 560, 
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uke from the produce of tiie distress^ or from the tenant or landlord 
or any other person, anymore costs or charges in respect of the dis¬ 
tress or anything done therein than are set forth in the said appendix; 
lind no person whatever may make any charge for any act, matter, 
or thing mentioned in the appendix, unless such act has been 
really done (b): especially must the possession charged for be real 
or actual to enable the full charges to be made((;). The parties 
may, however, by special bargain contract themselves out of the 
benefit of this statutory provision, so as to enable a bailiff to- 
charge the landlord a commission in excess of the scheduled charges, 
or for a tenant to get rid of a man in actual possession by an' 
agreement to pay full possession fees for constructive possession 
only (d). 

371. If the tenant pays the broker’s charges in consideration of 
his forbearing to sell, he can recover back the amount of any of 
(he charges which were improper (c). 

372. The penalty for taking (w'hether out of the produce of the 
distress or not) charges in excess of the prescribed amount, or for 
any act not really done, is treble the amount of the moneys 
unlawfully taken, together with full costs, to be recovered under 
a magistrate’s summary jurisdiction. A landlord is, however, 
not liable for this penalty unless he has personally levied the 
distress (/). 

373. The fee for levying distress is one which the distraining 
bailiff may retain out of the proceeds of the distress by way of 
remuneration (ff). 
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(h) Distress (Costs) Act, 1S17 (07 Geo. 3, c. 93), s. 1. By the Summary Juris¬ 
diction Act, 1884 (47 & 48 Viet. c. 43), and the Statute T.-iw Iievi8ion*(No. 2) 
Act, 1890 (53 & 64 Viet. c. 61), considerablp poi-tions of tin - Act are repealed ; 
the remainder is still law and was so treated in Lumsden v. Burned, {1898] 
2 Q. B. 177, C. A., and Jtobson v. Ih'ggnr, [1907] 1 K. B. 690, the seUedulo under 
the Distress for Bent Buies, 1888, being in the case of rent substitutod for 
the schedule under the sfaf.ute. As to the apjOioation of the Distress (Costs) 
Act, 1817 (67 Geo. 3, c. 93), to distress for ratos, see Coster v. Jfeadland, 
[1906] A. 0. 286. 

(c) E^r parte Amison (1868), L. R. 3 Exoh. 66, whore an attempt failed to 
charge full possession fees for the technical possession of growing crops; 
Lumsden v. Burnett, supra, where so-called “ walking possession ” by one man 
of more than one house at a time was in question. Possession of the gofwls 
need not be possession on the premises where they were seized (Scott v. iJerdon, 
[1907] 1 K. B. 466). 

(d) Robson v. Biggar, supra ; this decision was appealed againet, hut the 
appeal was dismissed on Cm ground that it was a “ criminal cause or matter” 
and that no appeal lay, [1908] 1 K. B. 672, C. A. In the divisional court 
Babltko, J., dissented; eee also Lwmsden v. Burnett, supra, per A. L. Smith, 
L.J., at p. 185, and GmTTY, L.J., at p. 186. 

(e) BiUe r. Street (1828), 6 Bing. 37. 

{/) Distress (Costs) Act, 1817 (57 Geo. 3, c. 93), ss. 3, 4; see, however, 
ifegsonr. Mapleton (1883), 49 L. T. 744, where it was held that the landlord 
was liable for the wrongful act of hia bailiff within the scope of, although in 
excess of, his authority.. 

(a) PhUtpm r. BeM^1889), 24 Q. B. B. 17,0. A., overruling Good* ▼. John* 
(188R), 17 Q, B. D. 714. Although this derision was actually on the fldiedule 
under the Agricultural HoldingB (England) Act, 1883 (46 & 47 Viet. c. 61) 
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Sb«t. 15 .—Second DUtress. 

874. The remedy by distress must not be used in an oppreemvo 
manner, and the generu rule is that a landlord may not split one 
entire demand and distrain twice for the same rent when he might 
have taken enough on the first occasion (h). 

The rule is limited to a second distress ma^e for the same rent. 
Separate rents may be reserved under one lease in respect of separate 
parcels and^ separately distrained for (i). And where the rent m 
arrear consists of several instalments of rent falling due on different 
days, there may be a separate distress for each (j). It is immaterial 
that the first distress is taken for the rent which last became 
due (k). And the same goods, after being replevied, may be dis¬ 
trained upon a second time for another instalment of rent (Z). 

Bzoeptiona. 376. This general rule is subject to the following exceptions;— 
(1) If there are not sufficient goods on the premises on the first 
occasion (w). (2) If the goods taken on the first occasion are of 
an uncertain or imaginary value, as pictures, jewels, or racehorses, 
and the landlord lias reasonably mistaken their value (n). (3) If 
the conduct of'the tenant has prevented the landlord realising the 
fruits of the distress (o). (4) Or if cattle die in the pound by the 

act of God, In any of these cases a second distress may be taken. 

Voluntary 376, The rule against a second distress applies where the land- 
abandonment. having distrained enough voluntarily abandons the distress, that 
is to say, where he surrenders or forbears to exercise his power of 
making the distress fruitful (p). Abandonment is a question of 
fact for a jury(q). Merely quitting possession of goods after the 
distress is not necessarily an abandonment (r); nor is failure to 
resume immediate possession upon being forcibly expelled (s), nor is 



(since repealed by the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. ‘28)), the 
reasoning applies equally to the schedule under the Distress for Bent BiUles, 
1888 (see especially the judgment of Lopes, L.J., at p. 23), 

(h) If he levies for too small a sum or seizes goods of inadequate value when 


wyvne ^iooo>, a jb. oe n. ; ifagge v. Mawby (18o3), 8 Jfixch. 641; OrunneU 
V. Wdch, [1905] 2 K. B. 650, per Kenjxedy, J., at p. 653b 

(»■) Shop. Touch. 81 . 

l j) Oambrell v. Falmouth (jKarl) (1835), 4 Ad. & El. 73. 

l k) Fainter v. Stanage (1661), 1 Lev. 43. 

(t) Neford V. Alger (1808), 1 Taunt. 218; see Wilton v. Wifen (1830). 8 L. J. 
(o. s.) B.) 303. ' ' 

(m) V. SaviU, eupra. 

(n) Hutchins v. Chamhws, suwa. * 

(o) Bagge v. Mawby, supra ; Lee v. Cooke (1858), 3 H. & N. 203, Ex. Oh. la 
that cose ffie first distress was rendered abortive by the person whose goods 
were distrained preventing the removal of the goods after sale. 

ip) Bagge v. Mawby, supra; Dawson v. Orcpp, supra; Smith v. Goodwin 
(1833). 4 B. ,& Ad. 413. 

{q) Eldridge v. Stacey (1863), 15 0. B. (». a,) 468; Lumsden v. BumetL [1898] 
2 U. B. 177, 0. A. 

(O Bannister v. Hyde (186^, 2 E. & E. 627; Jones r. Biemstein, [1899] 1 
Q. B. 470 ; affirmed, [1900] 1 d B. 100, 0. A. * 

(<) Btdridge y. Stacey, supra. 
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allowing the goods of a stranger which have# been distrained to ba 
removed for a temporary purpose (t). 

An exception to the application of the rule in the case of voluntary 
abandonment is where the landlord is induced in good faith to 
withdraw the distress by the procurement of the tenant (a). But 
the procurement must have been that of the tenant, and not of a 
stranger (b). 

377. The proceedings in the first distress must have been such 
as if carried out would have resulted in the landlord getting what 
he got in the second proceedings; and where a purported first 
distress was a mere trespass and void cib initio as a distress, so that 
tlie landlord could not satisfy his claim for rent by means of that 
proceeding, he may lawfully distrain again for the same rent (c). 

Sect. 16 .—Fraudulent Removal. 

378. When the tenant fraudulently or clandestinely removes from 
the demised premises his goods or chattels to prevent the landlord 
from distraining them, the landlord, or any person empowered by 
him, may within thirty days after such removal seize .such goods and 
chattels, wherever the same shall bo found, and sell them as if they 
had actually been distrained upon such premises (d ); provided they 
shall not have been sold bond Jide and for a valuable consideration 
before such seizure to any person not privy to the fraud (e). 

379. The statute only applies in the following cases:— 

First, when the removal was fraudulent or clandestine. This is 
a question for the jury, for the removal may be fraudulent though 
made openly with the landlord’s knowledge (/). The burden of 
proof of fraud is on the landlord (p). 

Secondly, the removal must have been to avoid a distress Qi), 
Even if the tenant admits that it was, it is sti 1 open to him to 


a 


Kerhy v. 'Harding (1851), 6 Exch. 234. 

(a) The following are instances of a second distress rendered lawful on this 
gi'ound; whore the landlord withdrew the distress at the request and for the 
accommodation of the tenant {Bagge v. Mawhy (1853), 8 Exch. 641, per 
Parke, B. ; Crosse v. Wdch (1892), 8 T. L. B. 401, 709, 0. or was induced 
to withdraw by the false representation of the tenant {Wollaston v. Stafford 
(1854), 16 0. B. 278), or by an arrangement which he failed to carry out 
{Tkwaifes v. Wildmg (1883), 12 Q. B. D. 4, 0. A.). For form of consent to 
second distress, see Encyclopaedia of Forms, Vol. VII., p. 703. 

(ft) So, where a hoidlord withdrew his (hstress in cousequonoe of a creditor 
stating that he was proceeding against the tenant in bankruptcy and warning the 
landlord not to sell, a second distress was illegal, as he should have disrogai-dod 
the warning (Bagge v. Matsiy, supra). 

(c) Grunnell v. Wdch, [1905] 2 K. B. 660; affirmed, [1906] 2 K. B. 555, 

0. A. In that case the first distress was a trespass, and upon the authoiity of 
Attack y. BramtoeU 3 B. & S. 6^, was void aft initio. 

(d) Distress for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, c. 19), s. 1. 
there was nothing to prevent a tei^t from clandestinely 
amoving his got^ to avoid Iheir being distrained. 

(e) Distress for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Gw. 2, c. 19), a. 2. 

Opperman v. Smith (1824), 4 Dow. dl; By. (K. b.) 83. 

Inkap T. Monarch (1861), 2 F. ft F. 601. 

Burrp y. Dunam (1831), 7 Bing. 243. 
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Removal. 


P«DRlty. 


conteBt fraud, and ke may ehovr that the removal was made in 
the hon& ffh belief that the landlord had no legal right to distrain (t). 
though the mere fact of removing goods without leaving sufficient 
to satisfy the rent is evidence of fraud (/c). The tenant’s participa¬ 
tion in the removal need not be shown. It is sufficient if d(me 
with his privity {1). 

Thirdly, the landlord must show that no sufficient distress 
remains on the premises after the removal (m). 

Fourthly, the removal must have taken place after the rent has 
fallen due (though not necessarily in arrear), that is, on or after the 
day fixed for payment (n), though it is not necessary to show that 
the landlord contemplated a distress at the time of removal (o). 

Fifthly, the goods must have been those of the tenant and not of 
a stranger or lodger (p). 

Sixthly, the goods must have been distrainable by the landlord 
either at common law or under the Landlord and Tenant Act, 
1709 (g), if they had remained on the premises (r). So that if the 
landlord had parted with his reversion (s), or if tlie tenancy had 
determined and thedenant had given up possession (f), or if there 
was no demise at an ascertained rent (o), the landlord could not 
follow them, nor can he follow and distrain the goods until after the 
rent is actually in arrear. 

Seventhly, the removal must have been on behalf of the tenant. 
If a mortgagee creditor or other ])erson having a charge on the 
goods with the privity and sanction of the tenant removes the goods 
in assertion of his title to them, the statute does not apply (h), 

Flighlhly, in case the removed goods are claimed by a bond fide 
purchaser not privy to the fraud he miist prove his title to 
them (c). 

380. To deter the tenant from making a fraudulent removal, as 
well as others from aiding him, it is provided that if a tenant 
fraudulently remove and convey away(rf) his goods or chattels 


ff) flohn T. Jenkins (1832), 1 Cr. & M, 227. 

(k) C^jin/nan v. Smii/i (]824), 4 Dow. & Ey. (k. b.) 33; Welch v. Mvm 

(1816), 4 Camp. 368. ^ 

(l) Lister v. Brofwn (1823), 3 Dow. & Ey. (k. b.) SOi. 

(wi) Parry y. Duncan (1831), 7 Bing. 243. This has, however, been questioDed. 
See Qillam v. Arkwright (1850), 16 L. T. (o. B.) 88; Gegg v. Perrin (1845), 9 
J. E. 619. 


(n) Rand v. Vaughan (1836), 1 Bing. (n. o.) T( 

E. & B. 5G4; Hafson v. Main (1799), 3 lilsp. 15. 

(o) Stanley {Bart.) v. Wharton (1822), 10 Price, 138. 

|>) Thornton v. Adains (1816), 5 M. & S. 38; Fletcher v. 

& El. 457; Postman v. Harrell (1833), 6 C. & P. 225; 


Ad 


(1860), 6 H. & N. 202. 


juiooie V. mwater (1863), 


Mariliier (1839), 9 
Fuulger v. Taylor 


8 Ann. c. 14 (Huff. c. 18 in Statutes Eovisod), ss. 6, 7 
Gray v. Stait (J883), 11 Q. B. D. 008, 0. A. 

Aahmore v. Hardy (183^), 7 C. & P. 601; Angell v. Rarriaon (1847), 17 
(q. B.) 25. 

G'ray V. Stait, supra. 

Anderaon v. Midland Rail. Co, (1861), 3 E. & E. 614. 

, Bach V. Meats (1816), 5 M. & S. 200; Tamlinaon v. Ooneolidated Credit and 
Mortgage Corporation (1889), 24 O. B. D. 136, 0. A. 

W Williams v. Roberts (1852)t 7 Ezch. 618. 

(o) His actual partibipation in the removal is not necessary if such removal 


I,'?. 

{t) 

\a) 

ib) 
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as aforesaid, or if any person wilfully alid knowingly aids or 
assists (e) him in such fraudulent conveying away or carrying 
off of any part of his goods or chattels or in concealing the same, 
every person so offending shall forfeit to the landlord double the 
value of the goods or chattels by him carried off or concealed as 
aforesaid, to be recovered by action (/■). 

It is not necessary in the action to show that a distress was in 
progress or even contemplated (gf), or to prove the amount of rent 
as alleged in the claim (h). In an action against a third person 
the acts and orders of the tenant are admissible evidence of the 
fraud of the defendant if by other evidence ho is proved to have 
contributed to the proceeding, and circumstances of suspicion may 
he adduced to prove a fraudulent co-operation between thera(i). 
An action under the statute is a penal one, so that the plaintiff is 
not entitled to obtain discovery by delivering interrogatories to the 
defendant (fc), and must prove his case strictly (Z). 

381. An alternative remedy is provided where the goods 
fraudulently carried off or concealed do not exceed the value 
of £50. In that case the landlord or his agent may exhibit a 
complaint in writing against the ofi'oudor before two or moro 
justices of the county or division (m), not being interested in the 
lands whence such goods were removed, who may determine in a 
summary way whether the parties are guilty, inquire as to the 
value of the goods fraudulently removed, and order the offender to 
pay double their value to the landlord; and on default they may 
by warrant levy the same by distress and sale of the offender’s 
goods, and for want of such distress may commit the offender 
to prison (ji). 

382. Any person aggrieved by the order of the justices may 
appeal lo the general or quarter sessions (o). Aiul if the appellant 

is effected by a third person with his privity (Z*«<er v. Brown {IH23), 3 Dow. &Ity. 
(K, B.j 601). 

(e) In the case of a thin] person ho must bo shown to have actually assisted 
the tenant and to have been privy to his fraudulent intent (Brooke v. Boukee 
(1828), 8 R. & 0. 537). 

(/) Distress for Kent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, c. 19), a. 3. 

(g) Stanley (Bart.) v. Wharton (1821), 9 Price, 301. 

(h) Gwinnet v. Phillipe (VI^Q), 3 Terra Rt'p. 643. 

(i) Stanley (Bart.) v. Wharton (1822), 10 Price, 138. 

Ik) Uohha Jb Co. v. Hudeon (1890), 25 Q. B. D. 232. 

\l) Brooke v. Noakea, awpra. Except in tho case of a public authority a 
defendant may plead not guilty by statute, and by so doing p\it in issue all the 
facts; Jones v. Williama (1838), 4 M. & W. 375; K. S. 0., Ord. 19, r. 12; 
Ord. 21, r. 19 ; Public Au^orities Protection Act, 1893 (66 & 57 Viet. c. 61). 

(ni) Or a stipendiary magistrate (Stipendiary Magistrates Act, 1858 (21 & 22 
Viet. c. 73), 8.1). 

(n) Distress for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, c. 19), s. 4. Even when the goods 
are under the value of £50 the landlord may elect to proceed by action instead 
of before the magistrates (Stanley {BaH.) v. Wharton (1821), 9 Price, 301 ; (1822) 
10 Price, 138; Bromley v. Holdjtn (1828), Mood. & M. 175 see UoraefalL y. Davy 
(1816), 1 Stark. 169). To give the ra^strates jurisdiction it is essential that 
Ihe value of the goods should not exceed £50, that there should bo a complaint 
in writing, and tnat the examination should bo upon oath ; all the rest is for 
their }a(ipnent(C'os<<r v. Wilton, (1838), 8 M. & W. 411).' 

(o) Drabem for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Qeo. 2, o. 19), s. 5 ; see R, v. Cheahvm 
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enter into a recognmnoe with one or two eufSicient fipretgr or 
Buretiea in doable the sum ordered to bo paid, the order will not be 
executed against him in the meantime (p). 

383. Where any goods fraudulently or clandestinely removed 
are put in any house, barn, or place locked up or otherwise 
secured, so as to prevent such goods from being seized as a distress 
for arrears of rent, the landlord may seize such goods as a distress 
for rent, first calling to his assistance the constable or other peace 
officer of the hundred, borough, parish, district, or place where the 
same shall be suspected to be concealed, who are required to assist 
therein; and, in the case of a dwelling-house oath being also first 
made before some justice of the peace of a reasonable ground to 
suspect that such goods are therein, in the daytime to break open 
and enter into such bouse, barn, or place to seize such goods (q). 

A previous request is unnecessary in order to give the landlord 
the right to break into the premises for the purpose of seizing the 
goods (r). 

There must be a, constable present at the breaking in (s), but he 
may be a special constable appointed by a warrant for the particular 
occasion (a), 

384. Within the Metropolitan Police district any constable may 
stop and detain, until due inquiry can be made, all carts which he 
shall find employed in removing the furniture of any house or 
lodging between the hours of eight in the evening and six in the 
following morning, or whenever the constable shall have good 
grounds for believing that such removal is made for the purpose of 
evading the payment of rent (6). 


Sect. 17.— Rescue and Poundbreach, 

Sub-Sect. \.—The Offences. 

385. Inasmuch as a distress does not until sale divest the tenant 
of Iho property in the chattels, or, in point of law, vest the 
possession of such chattels in the landlord, the latter cannot, in case 
the goods are taken away or otherwise interfered with, maintain an 
action against the tenant or a stranger either for conversion or 
trover (c). His remedy is in respect of the rescue or poundbreach, as 
the case may be. Both are offences at common law, for which an 
action of trespass will lie, and for which an additional and more 
satisfactory remedy has been provided by statute (d). 

JueticHa (1833), 5 B. & Ad. 439; but the notice of appeal must be given within 
seven days of the decision (A. v. Shropshire Juices (1881), 6 GU B. D. 669). 
f jr>) Distress for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, c. 19), s. 6. 

(y) Ibid., s. 7. » 

\r) Williams v. Roberts (1852), 7 Exch. 618. 

» Rich V. WooUey (1831), 7 Bing. 651. 

' i) (^erimighi v. Smith (1683), 1 Mood. Sc. B. 284. 

S) HetrcMMlitan Polios Act, 1836 (2 & 3 Vi^. c. 47), s. 67. 

, , it T. Votton (1751), 2 Yea. Sen. 288, 294; Moneust v. Ooreham (eirea 1741), 
2 Selwyn, Niri Prius, 9tli ed., 1384 ; lOih ed., 1351; WUbraham v. mots (1669), 
2 Saund. 47; and see Tumor r. Ford (1846h 15 M. A W. 212. 

(d) Stat. (1689) 2 Will. A iiax., c. 5, and see p. 194, jp^. A« to xeeoue and 
poundbreach in of disir«M damage feasant, sea title Ainiuie, Yol. I. 

p. S89. 
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886 * Goods distrained are from the sdlzare regarded as beuag eMieruy^ 
taken b 5 [ a process o! bw, and not merely by an assertion o! & ElMiil iaii 
pri^te right of the distrainor, and the taking of them out of the . 

custody of the distrainor before they are impounded is remsurded in b reaoh i 
the light of a resistance of lawful authority, and is termed a rescue HewmaT 
or rescous(e). There can be no rescue until the thing is actually 
distrained. ^ To prevent a distress being made is not a rescue, but 
to prevent it being impounded is(/). There may be a rescue 
without any act of the owner in bringing about the escape of cattle, 
if he resists their recapture; as, for example, when a man has 
taken a distress, and the cattle distrained (as he is driving them to 
the pound) go into the house of the owner, then if the distrainor 
demands them of the owner, and he refuses to deliver them, this is 
a rescue in law (g). But in any case in which the distrainor 
abandons or quits possession of the chattels, the retaking by the 
owner is not a rescue (k). 

387. Poundbreach is the retaking from the custody of the law of Poandbreacii. 
a chattel which has been impounded. If a distress be taken and 
impounded, though without just cause, the owner cannot break the 
pound and take away the distress (t). It is immaterial whether the 
goods are impounded on or off the premises; they cannot be removed 
against the will of the distrainor without a poundbreach being 
committed, and if impounded on the premises the offence is no 
less committed because a bailiff has not continued in actual posses* 

Bion (k). Force is not necessary to constitute the offence, which is 
committed by the removal of the chattels, though the pound is 
unfastened (2). If either the tenant or a stranger does that which, if 
the goods were the property of or in the possession of the landlord, 
would as against him amount to conversion or trover, the offender is 
guilty of poundbreach (m). 


(e) Oom. Dig. tit. Distress, D, 3. Besoous is a taking away and setting at 
liberty against law a distress token or a person arrested by tiie process or 
course of law (Oo. latt. 160 b). 

(/) Where a bailii!, going to distrain, found an auctioneer on the prernises, 
who, after the bailiff had made an inventory and done that which in the opinion 
of the court amounted to a seisme, proceeded to sell the goods which the tenant 
handed over to the purchasers, it was held that the distrainor could maintain 
an action for rescue against the auctioneer (Iredaie v. Kendall (1878), 40 L. T. 
362). 

(g) Co. litt 161 a. 

(ft) Dad V. Monger (1704), 6 Mod. Eep. 216, 216. So where a plaintiff hod die* 
trained the delenaaut’s oathe damage feasant and went to apprise the defendant, 
and during his absence the cattle escaped for half an hour mto &e defendant’s 
shrubbery, whence the plaintiff on his return drove &em to his own yard, it 
was held that there had been §n abandonment of the distress, and the defendant 
Was not guilty of rescue for taking them isoxo. the plaintifl’s yard {Knowlee v. 

(1829), 6 Bing. 409). 

(t) Ahmyee^. Brooms(1696), 2Lut. 1269,1262. 

m Jonm V. [ISM] 1 a B. 470. 

Ilf lUd. 

. Thus, grantizig a replevin without anthority may constitute poundln«a<dl 
(km (1704), 11 Mod. Bep. 89), and where a bailiff who was tlie 
officer wMle in posfessicn of goods under a landlord’s distress reod^^ a 
» M fuMn thSdMiiff andsoMtlto it, it washeMtiiat the was 

aside fn poundhirMwdi and resem at the ion cl the landlord, for the ba iliff wav 
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of the law, and can never be justified (o). If the distrainor him¬ 
self takes the distress out of the pound for the unlawful purpose 
of using it, the owner may retake possession of it from him, without 
being guilty of either rescue or poundbreach (p). 

Sub-Sect. 2.— TheSamdim. 

389 . The remedies in the case of both offences are either by 
recaption or action, and in the case of poundbreach by indictment 
also. 

390 . The right of recaption, that is, to pursue and retake the 
goods wherever the landlord may happen to find them, obtains in 
each case {q), but in exercising the right he must not commit a 
breach of the peace ; and in the case of a rescue the recaption must 
be “ upon a fresh pursuit,” that is, without delay (r), and there is 
authority for saying that the same limitation applies in the case of 
poundbreach («). • 

391 . The landlord has a common law right of action in the case 
of rescue and poundbreach (t). But the action is generally a special 
action upon the case under the Distress Act, 1689(a), to recover 
treble damages against the offender, or against the owners of the 
goods distrained, in case the same have come into his possession (6). 
This action is maintainable by the landlord without proof of any 
special damage (c), and it is not necessary that notice of the distress 
shall have been given (d). Tender of the rent and costs after tha 
goods have been impounded is no defence {e). The action is a penal 
one, and the plaintiff is not entitled to an affidavit of documents {j ). 


filling two oharacterB, and in selling under the execution it was predsdy as if 
he had taken the goods from himself as a third person {ReddeM v. (1841), 

2 Mood. & E. 358; Turner v. Ford (1846), 16 M. & W. 212). But where a 
bailiff was in possession of goods under a distress, and the sherilTs officer seized 
them but did nothing more than prevent their removal from the premises, this 
was held not to make the sheriff liable for poundbreach {Story v. FinniB (1651), 

Exoh. 123). 

(b) See p. 209, post. 

(o) CoUworth V. Betimm (1696), 1 Ld. Ba.ym. 104 ; Parrett Navigation Co, v. 
Btower (1840), 6 M. & W. 664; Firth v. JMrvia (1793), 6 Term Eep. 432; Co. 
litt. 4? a. 

(®) Smith V. Wright (1861), 6 H. & N. 821. 

' , EicA V. Woedley (1881), 7 Bing. 651. 

> Ibid., at p. 661. 

See Turner v. Ford (1846), 15 M. & W. 212. 

(<1 Jtot not in tresjMss or trover (E. y. Cotton (iVdl), 2 Ves. Sen. 288, 294). 
d) Stat. (1689) 2 Will. & Mar., c. 5, s. 3. 

^5) Berry v. ffuekttahle (1850), 14 Jut. 718. Instead of .treble costa, whiob 
xrere given by the Act, bat are abolished, the landlord is entitled to a foU 
and r^isonable indemnity as to all costs and chafes in and about the ac^o 
(Limitlitlon of Actions and Ooste Act, 1842 (5 A 6 viot o, 97), s. 2). 

(c) Ewnp V. ChrietmM 79 Ij. T. 233, 0. iu 

W Bdatyt* ▼. Brrrhridgo^^SS^, 1 Lut. '913. 

(e) FirSi ▼. Purvie, «i«M% 

(/) Jonea ▼. Jone$ (18w)i 82 Q. B. D. 486. 
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802 . The landlord has the same r^edji^ for resone and ponndi- 
br^h whether the chattels are impounded on or off the pramiseB (a). 
But it is doubtful whether ao action can be maintained under ^e 
statute in the case of goods fraudulently removed and distrained 
on the premises of a third person and afterwsfds rescued by 
him {h). The fact that the goods are found in the possession of a 
person who has previously claimed to be owner of them is not 
sufficient to render him liable without proof that the pound was 
broken by him (i). The action lies at the instance of the landlord, 
and not of the bailiff, and if the bailiff has suffered injury the land¬ 
lord can recover in respect of such injury (k). 

393. In either case the offence is a common law misdemeanour, 
but though an indictment will lie against the offender for pound- 
breach (2), it will not lie for every case of rescue (m). 

Bbox. 18.— Illegal, Irregular, or Excessive Distress, and the 

Remedies therefor. 

Sub-Seot. 1.— Illegal IHatreae. * 

394 . An illegal distress is one which is wrongful in the very 
outset, that is to say, either where there was no right to distrain 
or where a wrongful act was committed at the beginning of the 
levy invalidating all subsequent proceedings. In such a case the 
distrainor is a trespasser ah initio (n). As he has in himself no right 
to seize the particular chattels he can confer no title to them upon 
a person to whom, under colour of the distress, th^ may purport 
to have been sold. 

The following are instances of illegal distress:— 

A distress by a landlord after he has parted with his reversion (o). 

A distress by a landlord in whom the reversion was not vested 
when the rent accrued due ip). 

A distress when no rent is in arrear (q); or for a claim or debt 
which is not rent, as a payment for the hire of chattels (r). 

A distress made after a valid tender of rent has been made(«). 

(g) Distress for Rent Act, 1737 (11 Qeo. 2, o. l6), a. 10; Firth v. Furvis 
(1793), 6 Term Rep. 432. 

(h) Bxrris v. Thirkell (1862), 20 L. T. (o. 8.) 98. 

u) Cattleman T. EKda (1842), Oar. & M. 266. 

(k) Altoayee y. Broome (l69d;, 2 Lut. 1269, 1263, 

(0 R. V. Butterfield (1893), 17 Oox, 0. 0. 598. 

(m) B, y. Bradshaw (1835), 7 0. & P. 233. 

\n) When a man under colour of legal authority does that which makes him 
a trespasser db initio, he is in the same position as if he was a perfect stranger, 
and it does not lie in his mquth to say tnat he has applied the goods which he 
has so wxomgfuUy taken for the adyantam or benefit of the person from whom 
he had taken them* stg., to say that the uabUity to pay the rent due has been 
discharged by h^ apincopriation of the goods in satiafaotion of the rent {Attach 
T. Bramwdl (1863), 3 B. d: & 520). 

(o) See p. 167, ante. 

(p) See p. 124, ante. 

(s) Oo. Litt 160 b; and see p. 123, ants. '. 

(n See p. 122, ante. 

(•) do. Litt 160 h: Bemttt r. Bayes (ISObb 6 H. & N.691; and siS p. 168, 
snts. 
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A second distress fof the same rent (t), 

A distress off the premises or on the highway (a), 

A distress in the night, that is, between snnset and son* 
rise (b). 

A distress made in an unlawful manner, as by breaking open 
an outer door or opening a closed window (c). 

Distraining things privileged from distress (d). 

Distraining goods contrary to an agreement with the tenant (e) 
or with a stranger (/). 

A distress levied or proceeded with contrary to the Law of 
Distress Amendment Act, 1908 {g). 

Selling goods not distrained, or not included in the inventory (/i). 

Where the act done is wrongful, but is so merely as to part of the 
goods, no wrong being done as to the residue, the wrong-doer is a 
trespasser as to that part of the goods only in respect of which the 
wrongful act is done (t). 

The remedies for an illegal distress are rescue, replevin, or action 
for damages (J). 


Sub-Seox. 2.—Irregular Butreta. 

396. A distress is irregular when, although the levy was legal 
and in order, the subsequent proceedings have been conducted in 
an unlawful manner. The following are instances of irregular 
distress:— 

Selling without having served notice of the distress with copy of 
inventory on the tenant (k). 

Selling within the five or fifteen days allowed to replevy (1). 

Belling growing crops before they are gathered (m). 


U) See p. 154, ante. 

(a) See p. 155, ante. When a distress is illegal beoause it is taken in the 
highway the proper remedy is rescue fsee p. 209, post), and if the injured party 
Books relief by action be should roly on the Statute of Marlbridge, 1267 
(52 Hen. 3, c. 16), which enacts that no man shall take distresses in the King's 
highway, nor on the common street, hut only the E!ing or his officers haTin| 
special authori^ to do the same. Formerly me aggrieved person was obliged 
to bring his action on the statute. 

'h) Co. Litt. 142 a ; and see p. 149, aide. 

z) Attack V. Bramwdl (1863), 3 B. & S. 520; and see p. 163, ante. 

Jt) Keen T. iVt«#(1859), 4 H. & N. 236; Swire v. Leotch (1865), 18 0. B. 
(n,' s.) 479; and see p. 133, ante. 

(« Wles V, Spencer (1867). 3 0. B. (n. 8.) 244. 

(/) Uarsfora v. Wemer (1835), 1 Ck. M. & R 696; and see p. 155, ante. 

(o) 8 £dw. 7, c. 63, a. 2 : and see p. 147, ante. 

(A) See p. 168, Ii things be removed o^. sold which wwe not seized 
undv the distress in the first instance, nor included in the inveatcwy, the 
dhrbrinor is as to such things an absolute trespasser (Sinu r. Tufie (1834), 
6 0. A P. 207 : Bishop y. Bry^ (1834), ibid. 484). 

(Q Harvey v. Pocow (1843), 11 M. & W. 740. 

(/) Ai to rescue, see p.2(K>, post; as to replevin,p. 109,post; end as ot 
aotion, p. 204, post. 

ik) ^ p, 166, ante. , 

ll) Seep. 182, ante. 

(t») Proudlove V. Pwmloie (1633), 1 Cr. A M. 326; Bodgere v. Petrher (I85fi)» 
18C. B. 112. 
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Selling without aiipreisement when it is sfiU r6q[UMte(fi)i 

Selling for otherwise than the best price (o). nsgi^ 

Improper dealing with any overplns (p). teeHmsk 

Detaining(g) or removing (r) the chattels distrained when 
a tender of rent and costs is made after distress and before 
impounding. 

Selling the distress when a tender of rent and costs is made after 
impounding but within the time allowed for replevin (<). 

396. For a distress that is only irregular, and not illegal at the Diitninor 
outset, the distrainor is not treated as a trespasser ab imtut, and 

the tenant can only recover the special damage he has suffered (t). 

But no tenant can recover in any action for irregularity if tender 
of sufficient amends is made by the party distraining or his agent 
before such action' is brought (a). If such amends be tendered the 
landlord need not pay the money into court (b). Tender of amends 
is not an answer to a claim in respect of independent wrongful acts, 
as, for instance, where the landlord turned the tenant’s family out 
of possession and continued in possession after the rent was paid (o). 

397. A person who purchases goods under a distress which is Pntohuer'e 
merely irregular acquires a good title to the goods, for in such 

a case trover would not lie against the landlord, and the remedy 
of the tenant is in damages as against his landlord (d). 

Sub-Sbot. 3 .—Excetsivt Dittress. 

398. The distrainor must be careful not to seize more goods wuatis 
than are reasonably sufficient to satisfy the rent in arrear and the wceafiiTe 
costs of the distress (e). An excessive distress is illegal both at 
common law and by statute (/). 


(it) See p. 171, ante. 

(oj Foynter v. BuckUy (1833), 5 0. & P. 612; Walter v. KtJtmhall (1696), 4 
tied. Ben. 390; Clarke v. Hcl/ord (1848), 2 Oar. & Kir. 640; BajHey v. Taylor 
(1883), dib. & El. 160. 

(p) See p. 186, ante. 

Loring ▼. Warburton (1868), E. B. & E. 607. 

Vertue y. Beasley (1831) 1 Mood. & E. 21. , 

Johnson y. Vpkam (A669), 2 E. & E. 260. 

Bistrees for Kent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, c. 19), ■. 19 ; Badgers y. Parker 
(1866), 18 0. B. 112. If the plaintiff fails, the defendant recovers his full costs 
under s. 21 of the Act. At common law tiiere was no distiuotion botwcou 
aa illegal and an irregular distress, and any irregularity in the conduct of 
the distress rendered the entire proceedings yoid and the party distraining a 
* ' * . 146a; 1 Smith,L.O., 


landlords and was 


hespasser db initu^Six Carpenters* C'oee(1610), 8 Co. Eep. 14 
llth 132). Ijiis was found to occasion hardships to 
lumedied by tbe Distress for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, c. 19). See AttaCt y. 
Cromwell (1863), 3 B. db 8. 82B. 
o) Distress Bent Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2* o. 19), s. 20. 
i) Jones v. Qooday (1842), 9 M. db W. 7Stt* 

«) Btherion y. Pam^ewdl (1800), 1 East, 139. 
t ^ WhitwoHh y. Sm«A(1832), 1 Mood. 

M rent has been reduced by the payment of land tax and other 

|>Amlitiei which the tenant is entitled to nay and deduct from the rent, if the 
wwlord distnuns for tbe whole rent, me tenant may properly sue lor en 
^Vo^Vedistxeas (Obrier y. Odrier (1829), S 406). 

**l)Mtrsss shall be reasonable smd aoi loo great, and they titwt takM 
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Excess is relative. The value of the goods seized must ue 
obviously disproportioued to the rent and costs, taking into con¬ 
sideration tho conditions under which a forced sale of the effects 
must take place (g). To avoid an excess all that is required is that 
the distrainor should exercise a reasonable and honest discretion 
in estimating what the goods will realise at a broker’s sale by 
auction without considering what value the tenant himself could 
have obtained for them or what an incoming tenant in the same 
line of business would pay for them. The landlord is authorised 
to protect himself by seizing what any reasonable man would think 
adequate to the satisfaction of the claim (h). Where the goods have 
been appraised before sale, that is not conclusive against the tenant 
as to their real value (i), for the best means may not have been 
taken to ascertain their value (k). And though the price realised 
at an auction is primd facie evidence of value as regards excess (/), 
it is not conclusive (m). The question of excess is one for the 
jury(n), and an action will lie for an excessive distress although 
the sale, less the expenses, did not equal the arrears of rent(o). 
The mere fact that the chattels were sold at an under-value does 
not necessarily show that the distress was an excessive one (p). 
An action will lie for an excessive distress of growing crops when 
the probable produce is capable of being estimated at the time of 
seizure ( 7 ). 

The distrainor is not bound to calculate very nicely the value of 
the property seized. He must take care that a reasonable pro¬ 
portion is kept between the value of the property and the sum for 
which he is entitled to take it(r). 


uni ottBoiiablti and undue distreusoH sball be grievously amerced for the excess 
of Buoli distresses” (‘2 Co. lust. 107); stat. (1266) 81 Hen. 3, c. 4; Statute of 
Miirlbridgc, 1267 (52 Hen. 3, c. 4); Hm/lisav. Fisher (IUSO),! Bing. isS; JHggdt 
V. Itirtlea (1836), i M. & W. 411, per Parke, B., at p. 447. Blackstone, how¬ 
ever, Ruys: “An action of trespRss is not maintainable on this account, it being 
no injui 7 at common law ” (3 Bl. and Com. 12); see Lynne v. Moody (1729), 
2 Sfcra. 851. 

{g) Field v. Mitchell (1807), 6 Esp. 71. “ The sale is a compulsory one, and 

therefore you may look at the price likely to be realised on a sale by auction, 
and this is a good practical test. Tho plaintiff must make out that more goods 
wore seized than was reasonably necossaiy for the purpose of reahsing at a sale 
bj' auction the amount of rent m arrear and expenses ” (Jtapleu v. Tawor (1883), 
Cab. & El. 180, jier Cave, J.). 

(7i) AWen v. Fytcm (1848), 6 C. B. 427; WeUa v. Moody (1836), 7 0. & P. 
69. 

(v) Co<Ae v. Corbett (1875), 24 W. E. 181, 0. A.; and see p. 170, ante. 

(k) Clarke v. Uol/ord (1848), 2 Car. & Kir. 540. 

u) Hapley v. Taylor, supra. 

(m) Smith v. Aeh/oHh (I860), 29 L. J. (EX.) 249. B so, probably no distress 
coula be darned excessive ^ Mariik, J., at p. 260), for the goods may 
have been improperly lottea or allowed to stand in the rain, or o&erwise sold 
under unfair condihons,.so that they have not been sold at the bMt price 
{Foynter v. Buckley (1833); 6 C. & P. 612). 

(«) Smith V. Ashporth, supra. 

( 0 ) JUd. . 

Ip) 'Thompson y. Wood {18<1S), 4 Q. B. 403. 

(9) P*99<tt V. Birila, 

(r) Willoughby y. Backnouss (1824), 2 B. & 0. 821, 81@; Bodm v. Eyton, 
mipra. . Thus, to distrain two or three oxen fw 12d, or a hone tiy an oxen 
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• 

Taking « single chattel, though of eoneUd^bty ^eater valttt 
than the rent, is not excessive if there is no other distress on the 
land which can be taken, or even if there are other articles, but of 
an aggregate value less than sufficient to satisfy the distress (s). 
If the distrainor has the opportunity of taking goods of smaller 
value than he really takes and which would be sufficient to cover 
the rent, he is wrong (a). 

399. Claiming and distraining for a greater amount of rent 
than is actually due does not give a right of action if the distress 
is not excessive for the rent really due (b). But if more goods are 
seized than are necessary to satisfy the actual arrears, the right of 
action arises (c). An action will not lie for merely distraining for 
more rent than is in arrear, although it is alleged that the distress 
was made maliciously (d). 

In case of excessive distress the tenant cannot sue the person 
into whose possession the goods have come; his remedy is against 
his landlord (e). 

Sub-Sbct. 4.— Replevin. * 

400. Eeplevin is a process to obtain a redelivery to the owner 
of chattels which have been wrongfully distrained or taken from 
him, upon his finding sufficient security for the rent and costs 
of action, and undertaking that he will pursue an action against 
the distrainor to determine the right to distrain (/). And 
wherever the object of proceedings is to procure the restitution of 
the specific chattels taken instead of compensation in damages, the 
proper course is an action of replevin (g). The term “replevin” is 
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tor a small sum when a sheep or swine may be had, is an excessive distress, 
because a beast of less value might have been taken (2 Co. Inst. 107). But it 
is not lor every trifling excess that this action is maintainable; it must be dis* 
proportionate to some extent, and if dispropiortionate to an e voess the action is 
clearly maintainable [Field v. Mitchell (1807), 6 Esp. 71, per Lord Ellen- 
BOROUGH, at p. 72). 

(») 2 Co. Inst. 107; Avenell ▼. Croker (1828), Mood, ft M. 172; Field v. 
MttcJiell, supra. 

{a) If there were several things which might havC been seized, some of which 
singly would have been adequate for the distress and others more than adeqtiaf o, 
the distrainor might be liable to an action for seizing that which was clearly 
more than adequate, as, for instance, if there were several horses and the distrainor 
seized one of much more value than the others, when there were others of 
sufficient value for the distress [Itoden v. Eyton (1848), 6 0. B. 427). 

(t>) Tancred v. lAtyUmd (1851), 16 Q. B. 669, Ex. Oh.; French v. l‘hillip$ 
(1856), I H. ft N. 564, Ex. Oh.; Olynny. 2’At>mas (1856), 11 Exch. 870, Ex, Oh. * 
Phillips y. lFA»foerf(1860), 29 L. J. (Q. B.) 164. 

(c) Crowder v. Se// (1839), 2 Mood. & R. 190. 

(d) Stevenson v. jnetmham (1853), 13 0. B. 285, Ex. Oh. But if the tenant 
the excess he may recover it hack in an action for excessive dislrc-s 

(Feu T. f^ittaker Q871), L. R. 7 Q. B. 120); but not in an action for money 
had and received (Glynn v. Thomas, 

(«) Whitworth V. ^Uh (1832), 5 0. ft P. 250. 

. (/) Co. latt. 145 b; Bac. Abr. tit. Beplevin . F or form of request for exton. 
«M>n of timi^ aee Encydopsedia of Fonns» Voi VII., p. 701. 

(9) QUibs V. Orvijaharik (1873), L. B. 8 0. P. 454, 459; Mennie v. BlaTto 
(1856)^ 6 B. ft B. 842. “The pai% whose opods have been wroogfuUy aeized 
^ a ohoiM el remedies open to him. may bring trespass to recover 
tihe tafciwg of the goods, but it may he tiiat this remedy is 
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applied both to the redldiTery of the goods and the aotion in whieh 
the right is tried. 

4(KL Beplevin is not available where the distress was originally 
lawful (A). But whenever there has been a distress which is wholly 
illegal, and not merely irregular or excessive, the tenant has his 
remedy by replevin. Thus it lies where the relationship of landlord 
and tenant did not exist (t); where there was occupation but no 
demise at a ilxod rent (k); where no rent was in fact due, or was 
released before distress, or where the tenant has satisfied the rent 
by payments on behalf of the landlord necessary to protect his own 
possession (Z) (and if the rent distrained for is not due though 
other rent is due (m)); where the title of the person distraining 
has expired and he is not entitled to the rent(n); where the entry 
was illegal (r>); whore the goods have been detained after tender 
of rent and costs before the impounding (p); or where the things 
distrained are privileged (q). It may be resorted to in order to obtain 
the return of all goods and cattle which may be lawfully distrained, 
but not of fixtures (;•), animals/c7’<e natum, and other things which 
from their nature cannot be the subject of distress («). 

402. Proceedings in replevin consist of two independent parts, 
namely, the replevy, which is the tenant giving security that he will 
prosecute an action of replevin, whereupon the goods are restored ; 
and the action so undertaken to be brought, in which the right 
to the goods is tried. The tenant may replevy so long as the goods 
remain unsold (a), but only within six years (6). 

The proceedings must be brought by the owner of the goods, 


inadequate, and the iininediato recovery of the goods themselves may be of 
greater consequeuoo to him than the recoven’ of damages ” {Oibb$ v. Cruikahaitk 
li. 11. 8 0. P. 464, per Boviix, O.J., at p. 46t*). If on replevin the 
sberiu was unable to find the distrained goods, so could not deliver them to the 
owner, he was authorised to seize goods of the distrainor of a like nature and 
value, and to keep them until the distress was brought back, this was termed a 
taking m ioUhernam. See also title Aci'iON, Yol. I., p. 43. 

(/«) Johnson y. Upham (1859), ii8 L. J. (q. b.) 252. per Lord Oahi’BEIJ., at 
p. 250. Thus it wnll not lie if any part of tme rent claimed was due, for in such 
ft cose the distress is not illegal (TrAtfe v. Greeniah (1861), 11 0. B. (N. s.) 2U9, 
a case in which a person who was entitled only to a moiety pf rent had 
distrained for the whole). 

(«•) WdUcer v. Gilfa (1848), 6 C. B. 662. 

(k) Jlegan v. Jahnaon (1809), 2 Taunt. 148 ; Dunk v. Hunter (1822), 5 B. & Aid. 
822 ; Jlegnart v. Porter (1831), 7 Bing. 451. 

(() Bamford v. Fletcher (1792), 4 Term Eep. 511; Taylor v. Zamtra (1816), 6 
Taunt 4^4; Daoia y. Qyda (18w), 2 Ad. & 623; Cooper v. RoUneon (1842), 

10 M. & W. 694 (releasey 

(m) Roskruge r. Caddy (1862), 7 £xch. 840. * 

(n) Downs v. Cooper (1841), 2 Q. B. 266. 

(of Twmidiffe v. Wumot (1846), 2 Car. & Sir. 626. 

Ip) Fvana v. EUwtt (1836), 5 Ad. & £1.142. 

m) Setton T. Bouthhy (1739), WOles, 131. 

(r) (N'lhs V. Cruikshank, 

(•) imUiy. Bmith (1792),4 Term Eep. 604; Darby v. Harris (1841), 10 I*. J. 
(o. B.) 29|,|wr Patteson, J., at p. 295. 

(a) JaeM T. King (18t4k 451. 

(5) Linutnitm Act. (ftl Jao. 1, o. 16), a. S. See title ox 

AcmoMs. 
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(lutlUyihepefsoa who has the property, abldate or ({iialified, in IImi haev^il. 
goods (e). A speeial property xn wem, each as that of a bailee Ot 
pledgee, is BuflSoientid). An executor may sue in replevin to 
recover his testator’s goods (e). ^ 

The action will lie either a^nst the person actu^ly making the 
dbtress, or the person who has authorised the distress, or both of 
them if). 

403. Proceedings in replevin are now commenced in the The replevy, 
counl^ court For this purpose the claimant must before the sale 
of the goods takes place give notice of his intention to replevy to 
the registrar of the county court of the district in which the goods 
subject to replevin have been seized. The registrar is empowered 
to approve of replevin bonds, to grant replevins, and to issue all 
necessary process in relation thereto, which process is executed 
by the high bailiff. The registrar, at the instance of the party 
whose go^B are seized, must cause the same goods to be replevied 
to such party upon his giving security to prosecute an action 
against the distrainor, either in the High Court or in the county 
court (g). If the replevisor wishes to proceed in the High Court, 
he must give security to cover the alleged rent in respect of 
which the distress was made, and the probable costs of the action, 
conditioned to commence his action within one week from the 
date of giving security, and to prosecute such action with effect and 
without delay; and be prepared to prove (unless judgment be 
obtained by default) that he had good ground for believing either 
that the title to some corporeal or incorporeal hereditament the 
rent or value whereof exceeded £20 by the year, or to some toll, 
market, fair, or franchise, was in question, or that such rent or 
damage or the value of the goods seized exceeded £20 {h). If he 
elects to sue in the county court the replevisor must give security for 
the alleged rent and the probable costs of the action, conditioned 
to commence bis action within one month from the date of the 
security (i). 

In either case the security is conditioned to prosecute the ThaMonrItj. 
action with effect (k) and without delay (f), and to make return of 


(c) Go. Lilt. 145 b; Peacock v. Purvis (1820), 2 Brod. A Bing. 362; Fenton v. 
loaan (1833), 9 Bing. 67G. 

(cQ 06., Litt. 145 D. 

je) ArwideU v. TrevUl (1602), 1 Sid. 81. 

If) BuUen on Distress, 2ad ed., 279 ; see Clerks. Benm'ck Corporation (1825), 
4 B. & 0. 649. 

{g) County Oourts Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet. c. 43), «. 134. 

A) lin'd., s. 136. See title County Oousts, Vol. Vlll., p. 429. 

*') Ibid., B. 136. 

M This meauB to a successful termination (Tummons v. Ogle (1856), 6 E. ds 
A 671 ; Morganr. GWj^A(1740), 7Mod. B4Sp3to; Perreaur. Bfvtm (1820), 6 B. & 
C. 284; Jaaeson v. Hanson (1841), 8 M. & W. 477 ; Tunnidiffk v. WUmot (1848), 
2 Car. ft Kir. 626). 

^ 2!luys meaiu with due diligence, for though the condition is satisfied if a 
eoit ieeainmeQced and carried on aoconting to the ordinary practice of tbeoourt, 
wantof doe dil^noe may oomititate a laeaoh of the coition {Cfmt v. OuUs 
(IMIb II a. B. 288 r Morris v. MatASm (1841), 2 a B: 293; SmUton v. 
^ (1888), 6 B. ft Ad. 146: see AsifM v. Psrrdt (1888), 4 Bingi St6}. U 
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the goods if a return tiiereof shall be adjudged (m). The seouritj 
is in the form of a bond with sureties to distrainor (n), or a 
deposit of a sum, equal to the amount of the security which wo^d be 
required, with the registrar if the security is required to be given in the 
county court, or with a master if required to be given in the High 
Court (o). The registrar gives notice to the distrainor of the 
replevisor’s mode of security and the day for completion of the 
security, and—unless it is objected to—the security is then com¬ 
pleted. Replevin bonds are no longer exempt from stamp duty. 
Security being given, the registrar issues his warrant to the high 
l;ailiff to redeliver the goods to the replevisor (p), which the high 
bailiff does, and makes a return accordingly (g). When the goods 
have been replevied the lien of the distrainor is determined (r). 

404. In the replevin action the replevisor is plaintiff and the 
distrainor defendant, and after the issue of the plaint or writ the 
action proceeds in the same way as any other action (s). No 
other cause of action can be joined with it in the county court (t), 
but that restriction does not apply in the High Court (u). If 
brought in the county court, the plaintiff must in the ordinary 
manner deliver particulars specifying and describing the chattels 
taken and the distress or taking of which he complains. The 
action may be removed by certiorari to the High Court upon the 
application of the defendant, and upon his giving security for such 
an amount, not exceeding i^l50, as tlie master may think fit, when 
the defendant is prepared to prove that he had good ground for 
believing either that the title to some corporeal or incorporeal 
hereditament the rent or value whereof exceeded ii20 a year, or to 
some toll, market, ftur, or franchise, was in question, or that the rent 
in respect of which tlie distress was taken, or the value of the goods 
seised, exceeded i!20 (a). Unless so removed the county court has 
full jurisdiction whatever the amount of the rent, and though title 
come in question (a). If the rent or value of the goods seized exceeds 
il20, but not otherwise, except with the leave of the judge, there is 


tho plaintiff in reploviu bo hindered from proBOcuting his suit hy the default of 
the uefondaut the latter will he reatrainod from proceeding on fiis bond {Eean$ 
T. Bowen (1849), 7 Dow. & L. 820). 

(to) See Forms 287 and 288 to the County Court Rules, 1903. 

In) County Courts Act, 188S (61 & 62 Viet, a 48), s. 108. 

(o) Ibid., 8. 109 ; County Court Rules, 1903, Ord. 29. 

(p) County Court Rules, 1903, Form 289. 

(g) Upon delivery they become liable to distress fur subsequent i^ent, and will 
pass tenant's trustee in bankruptcy (BradyK v. (1786), 1 Bro. 0. C. 
427 ; Wilton v. Wiffen (1830), 8 L. J. (o. s.) (k. ».) 303). 

(r) County^ Court Rules, 1903, Onl. 29, r. 1. Formerly the sheriff was liable 
to an action if he uccepteil iusufiicient sureties (see Scott v. Waithman (1822), 
3 Stark. 168; Blumer v. Brkeo (1847), 11 Q. B. 46), but it is apprebendM that 
the iMratrar is not so liable. 

(«) BrcdM V. Ball, rapra. For form of claim, see BuUen & Leake on 
Heading, #tk..ed., 471. 

(I) OouajW (^urt RuleSy 1903, Ord. 34, r. 1. 

(u) R. B. C., Ord. 18, r. 1. 

(») County Ooorts Act, 1888 ((U & 62 Wefe. o. 43), a. 187. 

{•) Fordham ▼. Akers (1863), 4 & A 3. A78 ; B. v. Bo^ (18S8), 1 £L ft B. 
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an api^l from tbe county oourt upon « ^uestioii of Isw or tital 
admisnon or rejection of evidence (p). 

406. If the plaintiff succeed in the action, as the goods are 
restored on the replevin, the plaintiff is generally awarded the 
expenses of the replevy and no other damages. But he is entitled 
to recover any special damage suffered by reason of the wrongful 
taking or detention of the goods (c), including annoyance and injury 
to reputation if alleged and proved (d). After judgment for the 
plaintiff in replevin he is precluded from bringing any other action 
for damages for taking the same goods in respect of which the 
replevin was brought (e), but the bar does not extend to other 
causes of action arising out of the same distress, such as trespass 
to the land (/). A new trial will only be granted under special 
circumstances (p). 

406. If the defendant succeeds in the action he is entitled when 
suing in the High Court to a return of the goods distrained and his 
costs (not including the costs of distress) (/^, for which he will have 
a fi. fa. When suing in the county court the sdcoessful defendant 
may require the court or the jury (if the action is tried with a 
jury) to jQnd the value of the goods distrained, and if the value be 
less than the amount of rent in arrear judgment is given for such 
value, but if the amount of rent in arrear be less than the value so 
found, judgment is given'for the amount of such rent, and may be 
enforced in tbe same manner as any other judgment of the court (t). 

407. If the replevisor break the condition of tbe bond, as by 
non-prosecution of the action, the distrainor may bring his action 
claiming either the specific amount of the replevin bond or damages. 
If he claim the former, and judgment go by default, such judgment 
is final and not interlocutory and no writ of inquiry is necessary 
to assess damages, but the defendant may apply for a stay of pro¬ 
ceedings on payment of the amount really due, -nd costs, with a 
reference to ascertain the amount due (k). If he claim damages the 
judgment by default is interlocutory and followed by a writ of inquiry 
or as the court or a judge directs (1). The action may be in the 
county court (»u). The sureties are only liable for rent actually in 

(6) County Courts Act, 1888 (61 & 62 Viet, a 43), s. 120; see Smith v, Knriaht 
il80a), 63 L. J. (Q. B.) 220. 

fe) Qihbt v. Cruikthankt (1873), L. E. 8 0. P. 454. 

(d) Smith V. Enright^ $H^a; compare Dixon v. Calcra/t, [1892] 1 Q. B. 468, 
C. A. 

(«) Oibho V. Cruik$hank$, $upra. 

(/) I hid. 

I K roTI* ^ 7 ^**”**'" 2^8; oeo Edgaon v. CardweU (1873\ 

(A) Jamkoon v. Trevelgan (1855), 10 Exoh. 748. If the good* are not returned 
the defendant may, possibly, still obtain a camm in withernam requiring the 
sheriff to take other ^ual distrees of the plaintiff and deliver it to the defendant 
to keep until the original distreiu is restored (Bullen on Distrees, 2nd ed., 9,288). 
Reprocess has never been abolished, but is, ^rhaps, to bo regarded as obsolete. 

(») County Court Buies, 1903, Ord. 34, t. 4, Form 290, 

0) IL a 0., Ord- 27, r. 2. 

(i) Wb V. Qroam (18^, 5 Ex. D. 91 ; B. fi. 0., Ord. 27, r. 4. 

(m) Ooanty Ooqito Act, 1888 (51 & 62 Vidt, o. 43), ss. 10$, 186. 
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arrear at the date ofHhe distress and the coste of the reidevin 
action (n), and in no case can their liability exceed the amount of 
tlie penally and the costs of the action on the bond (o). The fact 
that the distrainor has obtained in the replevin action a judgment 
for the amount of the rent which is unsatisfied is no defence to 
the action on the bond (p). 

When goods of an undertenant, lodger or stranger are taken an 
order can, in certain cases, be obtained for their restoration ({;). 

Sitb-Sbot. 6 .—Action for Damagu, 

408. An action for damages lies for any wrongful distress whether 
it is illegal, irregular, or excessive (r). 

An action for illegal distress should be brought against the 
bailiff who committed the act complained of, and not against the 
landlord, unless it be shown that the latter authorised the wrongful 
act or sanctioned and ratified it after it came to his knowledge, or 
unless he chooses to take upon himself without inquiry the risk of 
any irregularity wlych the bailiff may have committed and to adopt 
all his acts [s). 

409. When the landlord detains goods privileged from distress, 
and therefore must have knowledge of the illegality, he will be 
deemed to have ratified the bailiff *s act (f), and his presence on 
the demised premises at or immediately after the commission of 
the illegal act is some evidence that ho assented to it(tt). But the 
mere receipt of the proceeds of sale without inquiry and without 
knowledge of anything illegal done by the bailiff is not sufficient to 
make the landlord liable; for if the landlord had no knowledge 
tbal a trespass had been committed and received the money m 
the belief that his warrant had been lawfully executed the receipt 
is no evidence of assent (v); and if, when he knows the circum¬ 
stances, he repudiates the act he will not be liable (w). The land¬ 
lord will, however, be liable where he has authorised a distress 
when he has no right to distrain; but it must be shown that he 
has in fact authorised it(a;). An agent of the landlord who 
authorises an illegal distress will be liable personally (y) if he is 




(n) Ward v. Hurly (1827), 1 Y. & J. 285 })ix v. Groom (1880), 6 Ex. D. 91. 
lo) Htfford V. Alger (1S08), 1 Taunt. 218 Brameombe ▼. Scarbrough (1844), 
€ a. B. IS. 

(jtj) Tumor v, Tumtr (1820), 2 Brod. & Bing. 107. 

(s) I9ee p. 147, <mte, 

(r) As tn penalties under the Lav of Distress Amendment Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, 
e. 63), B. 2, see p. 147, oafe. 

(*) £<ma T. Read (1846), 18 M. & W. 834; Moore v. DrinJ^ier (1868), 
1 F. di P. 134; and see p. 161, ante. For an instance of ratification, see Carter 
V. Si, Mary Alhatt, Kauington, Vestry (1900), 64 J. P. 648, 0, A 
it) OaemeeU y. King (1867j, 3 C. B. {v. ft.) 69. 

(u) JfMTS y. Drinkwater, tttmn. 

(v) Lewit T. Bead, tupra; Fireeman y. Badur (1849), 13 Q. B. 780; Oteen v* 

ir^.rw73W.N.ijSI. 

(w) aurfy v. TU^mart and Butdiffe (1831), 1 Mood. A B. 126. 

(•) Janet t. Buekleu (1838), • Jar. 204; O^b a. KUliek (1834), 6 0. A P. 216. 
' Ijf} BamM v. Bayee (i860), 6 H. A N, 391. 
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thd person aotoaUy ordering the to b» done, Imt not wheooe **■*« 

be 18 a mere transmitter oi anthori^ from the landlord to W Sf itf. 

bailiff and not interfering farther (s). 

410. In the case of an irregular distress the action i*ill lie at 

the election of the plaintiff either against the bailiff or his employer, e|(p, 
and it makes no difference that the act is done without the 
employer's knowledge or subsequent sanction (<t). If thought fit 
the landlord and bauiff may be made co-defendants (&). 

411. In like manner an action for an escessive distress may be Bxowd-re 
brought either against the bailiff or the landlord (c). And where diBtwii. 
an excessive distress has been made the landlord may compensate 

the tenant and recover the amount against the bailiff (d). 

412. For any form of wrongful distress an action will lie at the Who may 
suit of the tenant, or the owner of the goods, or of a person having 

the mere enjoyment and use of the chattels (e). 

413. The indorsement on the writ may be for “ damages tor oiaim. 
improperly distraining,” which will be Bufiacient,wh6ther the aistress 
complained of be wrongful, or excessive, or irregular, and whether 

the claim be for damages only or for doable value (/). 

414. By way of defence to an action for illegal, excessive, or Defence, 
irregular distress, the defendant may plead *' not guilty by 
statute ” (g). This defence not only admits proof of all matters 


far) Benneit t. Bayes (I860), 5 H. & N. 891. 

(o) Haaeler v. Lemo^ne (1858), 5 0. B. ftT. B.) 530. *' Where I send a paaa to 
distxoiu and he distrains somstning elso wan I authorised him to distrain I am 
not liable ; but if he does distrain on the things 1 authorised him to distrain 
it is then my business to see tbat he does what is requisite to make it a good 
distress of such things; and if I do not see to it myaeU I am answeiable for any 
irregularity he may commit ” {ibid,, per CocKBUBir, O.J., as reported 28 L. a. 
(0. P.) 103, at p. 104). 

(b) Child V. Chamberlain (1834), 5 B. & Ad. 1049. 

(c) Megson v. Mapleton (1883), 49 L. T. 744. 

(d) Ibtd. 

(«) Swtrev. Leach (1865), 18 C. B (». 8.) 479 (illegal distress); Kerhy v. 
Haidxng (1851), 6 Exoh. 234 (irregular distress); VeU v. Whittaker (lS7l), h. B. 
7 cL K IZO; itsher v. Algor (1826), 2 0. Ac P. 374 ; WtUeinam v. Ibhett (1860), 
3 F. Ab P. 300 (excessive distxesB). ’ 

(/) R. 8. 0., Appendix A., Pait UL, s. 4. The statement of claim 
will be a short statement of the facts showing that a wrong has been committed, 
and whether it is complained of m a common law tort or a breach of a 
statutory duty. Where the cause of action is that the landlord has reiamed 
the overplus, the tenant must not sue as for money had and received for hia 
use, but m tort for the breach of the statutory obligation to pay over the 
Burplns to toe sheriff or under-sheriff (Tatei v. JSaelwood (18SI), 6 Exoh. 605; 
Evan* ▼. Wright (1867), 2 H. & N. 627). 

This right, which neas given by the Distress for Bent Act, 1737 (11 Geo 2, 
e. 19), e. 21, u preserved by toe B. S. 0., subject to this restriction, that if the 
defendant eo plead, he shw not plead any other defence to toe same causs 
of action witoout the leave of the court or a indge (Ord. 19. r. 12), and he musii 
state toe Act end section of toe Act upon wnioh he relies in the margin of 
pleading (Ord. 21, r. 19), tons, “ By stat. Distreas for Bent Act. 1737 (H Qeo.^ 
e. 19b 8. 21 ^uhlie Act)” ; see also QembreU v. Fabm/uih (Abrl) (183 ' 

Ad. 4 El. 403. In the case m a publie avtoority the right to plead ” not f 
by statute” was ahedished the Poblio Authorities Prptoction Act, 

(56 9t 57 Tlet e. 61), a 2; see fiile Puwun AirxHOKiTiBaAliZt Pouoo Gnm 
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of jostifioation, but putb in issue the tenanoj and ownership of tine 
goods, and also the irregularities complained of (k}^ and, in fact, 
entitles the defendant to give in evidence everything he might 
lawfully do in order to m^e the distress (t). And under this 
plea the defendant may fdso give evidence of a tender of amends (i!i) 
and need not pay the amount into court (1). The plea is only 
available where the distress is made upon the premises chargeable 
with the rent, and not where a distress on other premises is justified 
on the ground of a fraudulent removal (m). 

415. In the case of an illegal distress the distrainor is a tres¬ 
passer ah initio, and the full value of the goods which have been lost 
to the plaintifi, without any deduction for rent, is recoverable as 
damages (n), unless there are circumstances of mitigation which the 
jury ought to take into consideration (o); and where the landlord 
has placed a man in possession, the plaintiff is entitled to damages, 
although ho has had the use of the goods all the time (p). Where 
the wrong complained of is the removal of fixtures the measure of 
damages is not the amount of the proceeds of their sale after being 
severed, but may be their value to an incoming tenant (g), or may 
be their cost to the tenant. If the distress is lawful as to part and 
illegal as to part (as where privileged goods are included in the 
seizure) the plaintiff is only entitled to damages in respect of the 
illegal part (r). In the case of goods privileged from distress and 
improiHii ly seized an ordinai-y action for conversion lies, and the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover the full value of the goods, though he 
may be only a bailee thereof (a). 

An action for irregularity in dealing with a distress cannot be 
maintained without proof of special damage, on failure of which the 
plaintiff is not entitled to a verdict for even nominal damages, but 


(h) WiUuxmt V. Jtmea (1841), 11 Ad. & El. 64.1; Jtos» v. Clifton (1H41). 11 
Ad. & El. 631. 

(i) Kagleton v. Outteridge (1843). 11 M. & W. 465, per Pakkb, B., at p. 469. 
Thus, iu an action in trespass for illegal distress the defendant was held entitled 
under this plea to give in evidence that he entered under a warrant of distress 
for rent, was forcibly turned out of possession, and thereupon broke open the 
outer door of the house and re-entered to seize the goods (ibid.; Bannister y. 
Jffgde (1860), 2 E. & E. 627). 

(k) Under s. 20 of Distress for Eont Act, 1737 (11 (}eo. 2, c. 19); see p. 197, 
ante. 


(t) Jones ▼. Oooday (1842), 0 M. & W. 786. 

(m) Vaugltan r. Davie (1794), I Eap. 257; Fumeaux v. Fotherhy and ClarJee 
(1815), 4 Ganrp. 186; Poaiman v. Uarrdl (1883), 6 G. & P. 225. 

(«) A&ack V. Bramwdt (1863), 3 B. & S. 620; Keen v. Priest (1869), 4 H. &N. 
JW6; Orunnell y. ffelcA. [1906] 2 K. B. 666, 0. A. 

^i*(f(o) Fdmondean y. Nuttcdl (1864), 17 0. B. (s. ,fl.) 280, per W 11 .T.K 8 , J,, at 
m .294; see Smith v. Jihiright (1893), 63 L. J. (a. B.) 220; Harvey v. Poeock 
p648), 11 M. & \y. 740, where me tenant had part satisfaction by return of 
lEe goods. If after action oonxmehced the landlord retiims the goods, the 
,^i«aant may vet give evident to show their damaged conditioQ (STOraih v. 
iume (I876j» 10 I. E. 0. It 180); and eee I/amb y. WaU (1869), 1 P, ^ F. 
; Hogarih V. Jennings, [1892] 1 Q. B. 907, C. A. 
p) V. i'V«%er(1830), 7 Bing. 153. 

Moort V. Drinkv>ater (1868), 1 F. & F, 184. 

Harveg yr. Pocork, stipra / me Bait v. Mellor (1860), 19 L. J. (bx.) 279. 
Bwire y, leach (1865), 18 0. B. (s. ■,) 479. 
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the defenda n t is entitled to the verdbt {b), lleiiher can tiie plaitfttiff 
recover in any event if tender of amends have been made ah4 
refused before action (c). If he succeeds he will recover, where such 
damage is shown to have accrued and not otherwise, the full value 
of the goods, less the rent in arrear and charges (d). 

For an excessive distress, the damages, in case of a sale of the 
goods, are the fair value of the goods after deducting rent and 
costs (e). If no sale has taken place the plaintiff is entitled to 
nominal, though he prove no actual, damage, since the law will 
presume damages from a man being prevented from dealing with 
bis property (/). If the distress is made for more rent tban is in 
arrear, and the tenant pays the si^ to get rid of the distress, he 
may recover the excess he was obliged to pay and damages for the 
annoyance he may have suffered (^). Whether impounded on the 
premises or off the premises, the tenant is entitled to recover such 
actual damage as he has sustained through loss of the use and 
enjoyment of the excess taken, or of the power of disposing freely 
thereof, or through the inconvenience and expense m' procuring 
sureties to a larger amount than he otherwise would have required 
on replevying (/<). He is also entitled to the excess of the value of 
the goods above the rent and the expenses of distress. But not 
to extra costs of a replevin action beyond those allowed on 
taxation (i). 

416. An action for irregular, excessive, or illegal distress when 
the amount claimed is under £100 may be brought in the county 
court (ft). 

SuB-SEcr. 6 .—Aclton for Double Value. 

417. Beyond the remedy provided by the common law for an 
illegal distress, in the particular instance of a distress for rent when 
no rent is in arrear followed by a sale of the goods the legislature 
has provided a punitive remedy for the owner of the goods, in the 
shape of compensation in double value of the goo* h taken and sold, 
with full costs il). 


(b) Lucue V. Tarleton (18o8), 3 11. Ac N. IIC; Jiotlgere v. Darker (1800), 18 
C. B. 112; Proudlove v. Twetnlow (1833), 1 Cr. & M. 326. 

(c) See p. 197, ante. 

((7) See cases dted iu note (n), p. 206, ante; and Knotie v. Ourtie (1882), 6 
0. & 1.322; Racke v. Ihlh (1887), 8 T. L. K. 298. 

(e) fVelU V. Moody (1830), 7 C. & P. 69. And the tenant does not waive hia 
neht of action by entering into on agreement with the distiaiuor respouting the 
sale of the goods seized; for a right of action once vested can only be u leleose 
ei receipt of something in satisfaction of the wrong (WtlUtughby v. Backhouee 
(1824), 2 B. & G. 821; SeUe v. ifuara (1824), 1 Bing. 401). For a case where 
puit of the goods belongedt to a thiid party, see Bad v. Mellor (1800), 19 
I>. J. (EX.) 279. 

(/) Clutndler v. DouUon (1866), 3 H. & 0. 663. 

(y) FeU V. Whmker (1871), L. K. 7 a B. 120, 

(A; Piggott V. Dirtlee (l836), 1 M. A W. 441. 

(«) Grace v. Morgan (1836), 2 Bing. (N, O.) 634. 

(Ar) If toe holding is one to which tob Agricultural Holdings Act, U 
(8 £dw. 7, e. 28), applies the junsdiotion of the county coiirt is unliuiit^,,! 
tile Oouirrr Cotrare, VoL VIlL, p. 025. 

(0 Siat. (1669) 2 Will. & Mar., e. 5, a. 4. Only toe owner of to* 
eui me. Me <lkBmdl«r ▼. WdktUr ( 1883 ), 0 T. L. B. 666 . “ Butt - 
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Stan. 18 . Th« o>ff«noe is not complete unless a sale of the chattels aetnally 
deffal, takes place (m). 

InrsKular, The provision is absolute, so that less damages than double value 
eannot be awarded to a successful plaintiff (n). 

IHstress 

StO. SuB'Seot. 7.>—/f^unclton to Beotrain a Dittreu. 

injmictloQ 418. An injunction may be granted in an action commenced by 
^ tenant (o) where he complains either that a distress made is 

wrongful (p) or that a wrongful distress is threatened (j). Inas¬ 
much, however, as the right of a landlord to distrain for rent 
is a legal right enabling him if the rent is in arrear to obtain 
security for its payment, the court will not generally interfere by 
injunction (unless it is a flagrant case) except upon the condition of 
the applicant paying the amount claimed for rent into court (r). 
The courts do not favour an interference with the right of distress 
by injunction. But in a proper case the plaintiff frequently obtains 
the relief formerly only obtainable by replevin, that is, possession of 
the goods while the question as to the right to distrain is being 
tried. And when Ihe goods seized are not distrainable be may 
obtain relief for which replevin is not available. 


Sub-Seot. 8 .—Summary Proceedmgt in Special Caeti. 
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419. For any form of wrong committed during a distress within the 
Metropolitan Police district, where the tenancy is weekly or monthly, 
or the rent is under £15, a complaint may be made to any of 
the police magistrates, and if it appears that such distress was 
improperly taken or unfairly disposed of, or that the charges made 
by the party having distrained, or attempted to distrain, are con¬ 
trary to law, or that the proceeds of the sale of such distress have 
not been duly accounted for to the owner, the magistrate may order 
tbe distress, if not sold, to be returned to the tenant on payment of 
the rent at such time as the magistrate shall appoint; or, if tbe 
distress shall have been sold, to order payment to the tenant of the 
value thereof, deducting thereout the rent which shall appear to be 
due, such value to be determined by the magistrate; and such land- 
lord, or party complained against, in default of compliance with any 
Buch order, will forfeit to the party aggrieved the value of such 


only moons the ususl party and party costs {Avery r. Wood, [18913 S Oh. IIS, 
0, A.). 

(m) Maatere v. Barrie (1845), 1 0. B. 715. But the statute was held to apply 
where the goods wero distrained after judgment had been obtained for the rent, 
thoti|[h the judgment had not been satisfied (Potter v. Bradley db Oo. (1894), 10 
S. li. B. 445). 

(«) Maetere v. Farrie, supra. • 

(of Judicature Act, 1873 (36 dk 37 Viet. o. 66 ), s. 25 ( 6 ); see titiie IVTUEonoE. 

(«) Walsh V. lonedale (1882), 21 Ch. D. 9, 0. A. 

(f) Shaw V. Jersey (Sari) (1879), 4 0. P. D. 120, 869, a A. 

(rS Shaw V. Jersey {Barl),Mpra; Carter v. Salmon (1880), 43 L. T. 490, O. A. 
' In Saneder r. JWter (1841), Cr. db Ph. 302, which was an actiem ty a tenant of a 
^ |ann to restrain the ^oroement of a peoal rent reserved by the lease, Lord 
I 4 .O., laid down the principle sinoe observed, that ** the oonrt ought 
to interfere for the purpocsof preventing a narty from enfordng s le^ 

. without securing to i^ltthe means of putting him in the Mme poadium 

,. eveut of his tumang out to be right «• if the court had not inteilaMd.** 



Past n.—DrmiHli vob 

distress, not being greater than iS15, sneh falne to be determined 
by the magistrate («). 

420. The wearing apparel and bedding of the tenant or his 
family, and the took and implements of his trade to the value of 
£5, are exempt from distress (a). A eourt of summary jurisdiction, 
on complaint that goods or chattels so exempt from distress 
for rent have been taken under a distress, may, by summary 
order, direct that the goods and chattels so taken, if not sold, be 
restored, or if they have been sold, that such sum as the court 
may determine to be the value thereof shall be paid to the com¬ 
plainant by the person who levied the distress or directed it to be 
levied (b). 

421. In the case of any holding to which the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1908(c), applies, there are special provisions for settling any 
dispute arising in respect of any distress having been levied 
contrary to the provisions of the Act. 

Sub-Sbot. 9.—Be$eu0, 

422. Although a rescue (d) is generally a breach of the law, there 
are some cases in which it is a legal remedy of an aggrieved person, 
that is to say, when a distress is wholly wrongful and not merely 
irregular or excessive (c). The rescue must take place before the 
goods are impounded, for after the impounding, whether the distress 
was lawful or not, the goods cannot be retaken (/), unless after 
impounding the distrainor abuse the distress by working it (y). 

Kescue in such cases can only be legally made by the tenant ot 
the owner of the chattels or hk servant or agent, and not by a 
stranger (h), so that if the goods of two persons be wrongfully taken 
in one distress each can rescue only his own goods, inasmuon as he 
is a stranger as regards the other goods (t). 

SDB'Sxcrr. 10.— Beoaption. 

423. A writ of recaption was the peculiar remedy which formerly 
existed for one paxticulax kind of wrongful distress, namely, a second 

(«) Metropolitan Polio© Courts Act, 1839 (2 & 8 Viet. o. 71), s. .39, 

(a) Jaw of Distress Amendment Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Vict. c. 21), i. 4; see 
p. 139, anfs. 

(5) Law of Distress Amendment Aot,^ 1895 (58 & 69 Viet. o. 24), e. 4. 

(c) 8 Edw. 7, c. 28. This Act consolidated provisions of the earlier Acts 
gating to agricultural holdings in England and Wales. It made no alterahou 
in the law. See title AaBiouL'rTmB, VoL 1., p. 257, where the procedure under 
the earlier Acts is dealt with. 

(d) See p. 192, anfe, 

it) Instances of sudi a remedy being lawful occur where the distrem has been 
made for a payment which not rent, or where no rent is due or where the 
dutcess is made alter a proper tender of arrears and costs, or the distress is taken 
on the highway, at in the night time (p. 196, ante). So if the distress is 
vrons^ m pai^ the rescue may take plaos as to that part, as where a distnss 
may he lawf^y levied but the distrainor fakes things absolutely privileged or 
coQ^tioniiOdT privileged by reason of other distroinable goods being on the 
pwmiese (JKem v, Prteri (1859), 4 H. & N. 236). 

;/) Oattworth V. Bdieon (1896), 1 lA. Baym. 104 

l) Smith V. WrigU (1881), 6 SL & N. 

M tlloU.Abr.678. 

^ ISta, Mat. Brer. 103. 
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distress ol the cattle oi beasts of the same person for the same cent 
after they had been replevied and returned to the ovmer, but before 
the action of replevin was tried (k). 

The remedy is practically obsolete^ for, though not abolished, it 
is not clear what provision the Judicature Acts have made for 
enforcing it. But in the rare event of the offence being oommitted 
the plaintiff would probably apply in the replevin action for an 
injunction to restrain the distrainor, or move to commit him for 
contempt. 


Part ill. —Distress for Rates and Taxes. 

Sect. 1. —Poor Hate. 

424. The right of distress in respect of rates and taxes and to 
enforce the order of justices as ancillary to their jurisdiction stands 
in many respects hpon a footing different to the rights we have 
previously considered. It does not arise under the common law 
or by virtue of a contract. It is purely statutory. In its nature it 
is somewhat analogous to an execution levied to enforce a legal 
money liability. 

425. The goods of any person assessed and refusing to pay 
money assessed for the relief of the poor may be levied by warrant 
of distress from two justices (/), and that not only in the place for 
which such assessment was made, but in any other place within the 
same county or precinct; and if sufficient distress cannot be found 
within the said county or precinct, on oath made thereof before a 
justice of any other county or precinct (which oath shall be certified 
under the hand of such justice on the said warrant), such goods 
may bo levied in such other county or precinct by virtue of such 
warrant and certificate (w). 

If a person rated to the poor rate does not pay his quota during 
the year of office of the overseers he can be compelled to pay by 
any subsequent overseers (?*). 


(fe) Gilbert on Distreases, 2^3. 225; eee title A}rutA.L.S, Vol. L, p. 386. 

(l) Poor Ilelief Act, 1601 (43 Eli/., c. 2 ), b. 2 . The justices may also include 
the cttsts in the warrant (Distress for Rates Act, 1849 (12 & 13 Viet. o. 14), s. 1). 

(m) , Poor Relief Act, 1743 (17 Geo. 2, o. 38), s. 7. Only the go^s of the partv 

assessed can be taken luider me distress. The words of the statute of Elizabetli 
are “distress and sale of the offouder’s goods,” and this Act says the “goods of 
any person assessed” {Stevem v. Evum (1761), Burr. 1152,1159), differing 
in this respect from assessed taxes (Jmon v. Dixon (1813), 1 if. & S. 601). But 
the goods of one overseer ore as liaole to be seized under a distress made by the 
Older of the other overseers as those of any other person (Skinglw v. Surridge 
(1843), 11 M. & W. 503). - .r r v 

(w) East Dean Ovtraeere v. Everett (1861), 3 £. & E. 574; Poor Belief 
Act, 1743 (17 Goo. 2, c. 38), s. 11. !I^8 enables the overseers to recover 

whore by reosou of an incorrect demand note too little 1ms been paid iu 
previous yean (/i. v. BlenMnst^, [1892] 1 Q. B. 43). See, generally, titto PooB 
Law. 



Pabt III.-^Distriss khi Katbs a^) Taxes. 

436. Oertain preliminaries ore neoessar]^ to the issue of a 
distress warrant. In the first place tbwe must be a demand, fear, 
payment of the rate. The demand must be for the precise sum 
actually due (o). The demand should be made upon the ratepayer 
or left upon the premises. If the occupier is not living on the 
premises, nor in the parish for which the rate is made, or the 
owner, if assessed for such rate in the place of the occupier, is not 
living in such parish, the demand may be delivered to the person 
having the custody of the premises, or if no such person can be 
found, then affixed upon some conspicuous part of the premises, 
and where the residence of the person assessed is not known, 
and cannot be ascertained upon inquiry at the premises, the 
summons for the non-payment of the rate may be served in like 
manner ( p). 

Where the overseers have served a demand in writing of the 
whole rate on the occupier of a hereditament let to him for a term 
not exceeding three months, and he claims the right to pay the rate 
by instalments, a distress warrant may be issued for the second 
instalment without a second demand in writing (q). 

In the case of any corporation aggregate, joint stock or other 
company, or any conservators or other public trustees, the demand 
may be made by letter sent through the post addressed to the clerk 
or secretary or other principal officer of the corporation, company, 
conservators, or trustees at the office of such corporation, company, 
conservators, or trustees, or made personally upon such clerk, 
secretary, or officer at such office, and a summons for the non¬ 
payment of such rate may be served in like manner (r). 

427. If the rate when demanded be not paid within seven days, 
the overseers, or any one of them, may make complaint thereof to 
a justice of the peace and obtain a summons (s) for the ratepayer 
to appear before the justices to show cause why the distress warrant 
should not issue (f). 

Where several rates are due from the same pex son they may 
be included in the same information, complaint, summons, order 
etc., which are to be construed as several as to each, so that its 
invalidity as to one rate will not affect its validity as to others, and 


(o) ffutrrell V. TTtnX: (1818), 6 Taunt. 369. In this respect it differs from a 

distress for rent {ibid.) ; and where the amount comes to a fraction of a farthing 
it must he omitted from the demand {Morton v. Jiramnur (I860), 8 0. B. (n. s.) 
791). It is not necessary that there should have been a personal demand by the 
collector Or a personal refusal by the ^rson distrained upon (B. v. Ford (1835), 
2 Ad. & 588). Nor is a demand of the precise amount necessi^ where the 

ratepayer having gone ontof occupation is only liable for a proportionate part of 
Ike rate (Ifonsef v. Itchm Overteen, [1906] I B. 221). 

(p) Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 122), s. 39. 

m W«dton-on4he-fftil Overseers v. Jones^ [1803] 2 Q. B. 175. 

JUd., 8.40. 

(<) Po<Hr Belief Act, 1814 Geo. 3, o. 170), s. 12. The summons may be in 
^ fonn piiracribod by the jOistress for Batw Act, 1849 (12 13 Viet. c. H), 

B. 5, or in a form to the like effect, and may be served by delivering it to the party 
PWBomdly or by leaving the mme wiffi spme person for him or &r kt his or h&t 
place of sbode (ibid.), 

(0 J2. V. Benn and Church (1795), 6 Term Bep. 188. 
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if several rates can Ibe so included, no costs shall be allowed lor 
more than one complaint, summons etc. (a). 

428. Justices sitting to hear an application for the isaue of 
a distress warrant for the non-payment of poor rates sit as a court 
of summary jurisdiction, and are not merely exercising a ministerial 
duty (6). 

In support of the application the overseer must produce the 
book purporting to contain the poor rate wit^ the allowance of the 
rate by the justices, and this, if the rate is made in the form 
prescribed by law, will be primd facie evidence of the due making 
and publication of such rate (c). If the party summoned appear 
and fail to show cause for non-payment, the distress warrant must 
issue. 

The justices have no right to inquire into the validity of the 
rate ; and where the rate is good on the face of it, and the person 
summoned is the actual occupier of the rated property, and the rate 
has not been appealed against, the justices are bound to issue 
their warrant notwithstanding the ratepayer appears and raises 
an objection which would be a good ground of appeal against 
the rate (d). No action can be brought against the justices b; 
reason of any irregularity or defect in the rate or by reason of any 
person named in the rate not being liable to be rated therein («). 


(o) Poor Bates Eeoovery Act, 1862 (25 & 26 Viet. c. 82), b. 1 ; and in the 
motropolis, see Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 1862 ^25 & 26 Yiot. c. 
102 ), e. 18. A poor rate and a general district rate may be included in one 
summons (£. v. Qlover, Ex parte llormey Diatrid Council (1900), 35 L. J. 269). 

(7i) Formerly it was diiferont, inasmuch as the justices for this puiposo did not 
flit as a court of summary jurisdiction, and did not make an order on complaint 
within the meaning of ss. 6 and 35 of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 
(42 & 43 Viet. 0 .49b eo a« to make the poor rates civil debts within the meaning 
of those sections (A. v. J^ice (IBSOb 5 Q. B. D. 300). Since 1884 the justices 
in sitting to hear applications lor the issue of a disti-ees warrant tor poor rates 
are a court of summary jurisdiction (Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1884 (47 & 48 
Viet. 0 . 43), B. 7; Intei^retation Act, 1889 (62 & 63 Viet. c. 63), s. 13 (11); 
Fourth City Mutual Building Society y. Eoit Ham (Ckurchivardene and Overseer*], 
[189211 a. B. 661). 

(c) Poor Bate Assessment and Oollection Act, 1669 (32 & 33 Viet. o. 41), s. 18 ; 
Ex parte Birmey (1851), 16 J. P. 22. 

(a) B, V. Kingston Justices and Philifis (1858), £. B. & K 256, followed 
in Cheney v Tallowin, [1901] 2 K. B. 763; v. Bradshaw (1880), 2 E, & £■ 
836 ; Manchester Oversetrsj v. Headlam (1888), 21 d. B. D. 96; Ex parts 
May (1862), 81 L. J. (m. O.) 161. See also St. Stephen {Churchwardens) v. 
Oreai Northern and City Bail. Co. (1902), 86 L. T. 390. But in the "passive 
resistance oases it was held that where a ratepayer tenders a portion of the 
poorn^te which is refused, and upon the hearing of the oompUunt before the 
justioes the portion whioh had been previonsly refused is again tendered in 
court and refused by the overseers, the justices are not bound to issue a distress 
warrant for more than the balance beyond the amount tendered {B. t. QiBeepie, 
[1804] 1 E. B. 174), though if they think fit they can issue a warrant for the luli 
amount {Ex parte Wiles (1903}, 90 L. T. 225). 

(«) Justioes Protection Ae^ 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. c. 44), a. 4. Formerly the 
ittstioes frequently refused to grwt a warrant of distress where it was fUred 
that the granting of it would subject them to an action of treepa^ ^d tiw 
courts would not g^t a mandamus to compel tiiem to giant a wiwrant where 
there was a probability that an action wouldbe brought against them lor doing 
80 {B. r. Oratma (1835), 3 A3, ft £1. 615; B. v. Mirshmm (1835), S Ad. ft El. 
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499. Thou^ tibte justiees a(^ ministeriallj in tbe sense ihst 
(hey beve no right to go behind a rate which is good on the face of 
objection may be taken that in the particular instance the 
rating authority bad no jurisdiction to make a rate upon the 
person or upon the property in question, for the justices cannot 
enforce an illegal rate ig ); and they may inquire into the validity 
of the objections taken by the party summoned, and may state a 
case for the opinion of the High Cdurt Qi). 

430. It is illegal to assess a man for property which he does 
not occupy, and it may be shown in opposition to an application 
for a distress warrant that the rate on the face of it shows that he 
is rated for property of which he is not the occupier (i). 

If one entire assesBment is made in terms upon property which 
be does occupy and upon other property which ho does not 
occupy, BO that upon the true state of facts being ascertained it is 
impossible to satisfy the description in the rate book without 
including property which he does not occupy, tbe rate is bad and 
will not be enforced by distress (j). 

Where the ratepayer has only been in occupation for part of the 
poriod covered by the rate, the distress warrant can only issue for 


(/) BoUb V. Plumatead Overmrt (1895), 72 L. T. 393; Sandgatt Local Board 
V. Fledge (1886), 14 Q. B. D. 730. 

(g) Westminater Corporation v. Army and Navy Auxiliary Co-operative Supply, 

Ltd., [1902] 2 K. B. 125, 134 ; St-. Stephen {Ohnrchwardem) v. Great Northern 
and City Rail. Co. (1902), 86 L. T. 390 ; Birmingham (Churchwardens} v. Shaw 
(1849), 10 Q. B. 868, 879. “ If the objection raisod in answer to the applioa. 

tion lOT a distresa warrant is‘you have no jurisdiction to make us liable in 
respect of this rate at all,’ that is an objection wluch con bo taken, but if, on 
the ot^r hand, it is ‘ you ought not to have assessed us in respect of this pro¬ 
perty at this amount,’ or on some other ground which is a ground for an appeal, 
that cannot be taken ” (St. Stephen (Churchwardens) v. Great Northern and 
City Bail. Cc., eupra, per Lord Alvbustone, 0. J., at p, 392). Thus, an objec¬ 
tion may be taken that upon the construction of a statute f’lo ratepayer did not 
become liable to be rated in respect of the particular properiy (tWrfA but not an 
ejection that tbe ratepayer is entitled to a statutory exemption (Birmingham 
(Churchwardens) v. Shaw, supra), nor that the rate is in part retrospective, 
oecause made after the coimnencoinent of a Italf-year to meet the expenses of the 
whole year (Cheney v. 2'allowin, [1904] 2 K. B. 7^63; B. v. Kingston Justices 
and Philips (1858), E. B. & E. 256;, nor that it is* made for too long a P6ri<)d 
in advance (Durrani v. Boys (1796), 6 Terra Hep. 580). In addition to wnat is 
apparent on the face of the rate, the defence may be raised that the rate has 
not been published in accordance with the Poor Bate Act, 1743 (17 Geo. 2, c. 3), 
s. 1, and », therefore, a nullity (Beeson v. Derhy Overseers (1903), 89 L. 'T. 47; 
B. V. Newcomb (1791), 4 Term Bep. 368). 

(h) Fourth City Mutual Building Society v. Etwt Ham (Churchwardens and 
Omseers), [1892] 1 Q. B. 661; and see B, v. London (Lord Mayor) and Brovm 
(1687), 57 L. T. 491; and sea note (M on P. 212, ante. 

(») Milward r. OaMn (1779), 2 Wm. BL 1330 ; Bristol Poor (Governors) v. 
Wait (1884), I Ad. AM. 264. 

(i) Manchester Overseers v. Headtam (1888), 21 (i. B. I). 98, per Wills, J., at 

? . 98; London and North-Western Bad. Co. v. Buckmaster (1874), !«. E. 10 G. B. 
0 ; it no difference that the ratepayer has already appealed to the 

qturter ■nssirmn on the ground that he ia rated for what he does not occupy and 
Utah the spoesi has been danniased (MdvHurd v. Caffln, supra). But the rule 
doea hot «M^y where the person rated is aotusily in ooenpation of jmpsity 
which foiffls the description in the rate book (Manchester Overseers v« Meaahm, 
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the proportionate parti^ of the rate {k)^ and the jnstioes infty 
tain the proportion dae and issue their distress warrant for that 
amount (0. 

431. The justices have jurisdiction to inquire whether the 
person affected by the rate is in reality the principal and responsible 
person in occupation of the premises, and the person summoned 
may show that he is only a caretaker or servant (m), or that the 
property for which he is rated is let to his wife, who is in 
occupation (n). 

Objection may be taken that the premises are not situate in the 
area for which the rate is made (o). 

432. If the party summoned fails to appear, then, upon proof of 
service of the summons a reasonable time before, the justices 
may proceed ex parte as if such party had appeared (p). 

If the rate is legal the justices cannot refuse to issue the warrant 
however inconvenient or oppressive they may deem it (q). 

Nor can they order that there shall be any delay in the issue of 
the warrant (r). • 

433. The warrant may be directed to the churchwardens and 
overseers of the poor, or the overseers of the poor, and to the 
constable of tho parish or township, and to any other person or 
persons, or to any one or more of them (s). One warrant of distress 
may be issued against any number of persons neglecting or refusing 
to pay the rate (a). Forms of distress warrants are provided by 
statute (h). 

A distress warrant may issue against any one of a number of 
tenants in common for the whole amount which such tenants 
refuse to pay (c). 

434. An appeal lies to quarter sessions against the issue of a 
distress warrant, hut not before the distress has been levied (d). 


(A) Davis V. Woodjifld (1900), 81 L. T. 782; R. v. Tempest, Ex parte Townend 
(1898), 14 T. L. II. 199. 

(l) Mansel ▼. lichen Overseers, [1906] 1 K. B. 221. 

(m) Ji. V. Simmons (1893), 62 L. J. (M. o.) 106. 

(n) jB. V. Bagshawe\l89G), 75 L. T. 513, But the justices cannot go into the 
question of whether or not the occupation is beneficial; that is matter only for 
appeal {R. v. Bradshaw (1860), 29 L. J. (ic. o.) 176). 

(o) Baglan Bay Tinplate Go. v. John (1895), 72 L. T. 806 ; and see Birmingham 
(Churchwardens) T. Shaw (1849), 10 Q. B. 868, 879, 880; Bristol Boor 
(Governors) v. Wait (1834), 1 Ad. a EL 264, 281, 

(p) Distress for Kates Act, 1849 (12 & 13 Yiot. c. 14), s. 5. 

({) R. V. Hosier (1834), 3 L. J. (m. o.) 56 ; R. v.JRoteler (1864), 33 L. J. (K. 0.) 
101 . 

r) R. V. Handsley (1881), 7 Q. B. D. 398. 

’•) Bistress lor Hates Am, 1849 (12 & 13 Yict. o. 14), s. 8. 

la) JiW., 8. 3. 

\h) /5uL, s. 4. The warrant need not state in tmms that the refusal to pay 
the rate wss proved upon oath ; it is enough to state that it was duly proved, 
and a misiscital of the date of the rate is not material (Ormerod v. Oltadwkk 
(1847), 16 If. ft W. 367). 

(o) BayrOer Vw R. (1847)» M L. J. (m. c.) 136, E*. Oh. 

(a) R, V. Leaden Justi^ [1899] 1 4 . B. 532. 
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48fi. The right of distresB is limited to tie goods of the persoa 
assessed (e). Bat he need not have an absolute property in such 
goods, and a bUl of sale by way of security for the payment of 
money will be no protection in respect of personal chattels included 
in such bill of Bale(/). 

The existence of an equitable charge on goods does not protect 
them from distress for poor rate^). Moreover, common law 
exemptions from distress do not apply in cases where the right of 
distress is given by Act of Parliament; so that money as well as 
goods may be distrained for a poor rate (A); so may working tools 
in a shop, though there are other available goods (i), and beasts of 
the plough (k). 

436. The person against whom a warrant is issued is liable to 
pay the costs of the warrant, and of the broker or other officer for 
his attendance to make the levy, although such person may tender 
the amount of the rate before any levy is made(/). 

The justices in issuing a distress warrant for poor rates have a 
discretion as to whether they will include in^ their warrant of 
distress any sum in respect of costs of obtaining*the warrant (m). 

437. If the return of the person having the execution of the 
warrant is that he can find no sufficient goods on which to levy 
the distress, the justices may issue a warrant of commitment against 
the defaulter with regard to whom such return has been made(n). 


(c) Htrvetu V JSram (1761), 2 Burr. 1162. Though in one case under the 
wjMjcial terms of a local Act the goods of a lodger were held liable to a distress 
{Peppercorn v. Ilofman (1S42), 9 M. & W. 618). 

(/■) Bills of Sale Act (1878) Ainondmout Act, 1882 (46 & 46 Viet. o. 43), s. 14. 

(j) Ite Marriage, Neai’t Co., [1896] 2 Ch. 063, 0. A. 

(A) Eaet India Co. v. Skinner (1696), 1 Bott, Poor Law, 249. 

(i) Edgeomh v. Spark$ (1680), 2 Show. 126. 

(A) Hutchins v. Ohanib^a (1768), 1 Burr. 579. 

(l) Disb^ss for Bates Act, 1849 (12 & 13 Viet. o. 14), s. i • Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876 (39 & 40 Viet. c. Cl), s. 31. But the 
justices have a discretion as to costs (/?. v. Baker, Ex parte Guildford Overseers 
(1909), 100 L. T. 622). A eccoud ^stress is permitted whore the distrainor 
has boon prevented from realising the distress by the unlawful conduct of the 
person liable {Lee v. Cooke (1868), 3 H. & N. 203, Ejti. Oh.). 

(m) Distress for Bates Act, 1849 (12 & 13 Viet. o. 14), s. 1; and this discretion 

is not fettered by anything contained in s. 6 of the Act, and after the rate is 
paid the iustiaes may refuse to issue a warrant for the costs (i2. v. Baker, Ex 
parte Guildford Overseers, supra). When the amount distrained for does not 
exceed £20, the costs allowed are those provided by the Distress (Costs) Act, 1817 
(57 Geo. 3, c. 93), s. 1, as applied to rates by the Distress (Costs) Act, 1827 
(7 & 8 Geo. 4, c. 17) (see p. 220, aud according to the schedule to the 
urst.mentioned Act (Coster v. Heatuana, [1906] A. C. 286). But the remedy of 
the person i^grieved by the deducting higher charges than those por- 

Rutted by the Act is not confined to an application to justices under the first- 
named Act, but may be pursued in the mvil oourts (B. v. PhUbriek, Ex parte 
Edioeude, [1903] 2 & B. 108). It is the duty of the police to execute the 
WMrant (Baker v. Wicks, [1904] 1 K. B. 743, per Lord Axtxbs'TONB, O.J., at 
p. 747). And a constable wfio levim a dutrese and removed the goods to the police 
station fenr sale oostody, where they were looked up, was held entitled to (me 
shiliing a day for ** Ire^ping poesession" GBhoit r. Denton, (1907] 1 K. B. 468). 

(e) Distress for Bates A^ 1849 (12 & 13 Tiot o. 14), s. 2. A married woman 
in xespeot of luor property is liable to imprisonment in default of a soffleient 
^»frssB {Be AUm, [18M] 2 Q. B. 924). The oommitmeoit is a panitilrs order, 
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But if before he is cbrnmitted he pays or tenders to tho ohiiroh. 
wardens or overseers of the poor the sum so sought to be recovered, 
together with all costs incurred up to that time, no farther 
proceedings can be taken (o). 

Bbot. 2 .—Highway Bate, 

438. For the purpose of recovering highway rates the authority 
by whom the same are to be collected have the same powers, 
remedies, and privileges, as the overseers of the poor in the parish 
have for the recovery of the poor rate(p). 

As the highway rate follows the poor rate, it will be sufficient to 
refer to sect. 1 of this Part in those few instances in which it may 
still be necessary to resort to the special powers given by the 
Highway Act. 

Sect. 3. —General District Bate. 

439. If a person assessed to a general district rate by any urban 
district council fails to pay tlie same when due, and for the space of 
fourteen days after the same has been lawfully demanded in writing, 
or if any person quits, or is about to quit, any premises without pay¬ 
ment of any such rate then due from him in respect of such premises, 
and refuses to pay the same after lawful demand thereof in writing, 
any justice may summon the defaulter to appear before a court of 
summary jurisdiction to show cause why the rate in arrear should 
not be paid ; and if the defaulter fails to appear, or if no sufficient 
cause for non-payment is shown, the court may make an order for 
payment of the rate, and, in default of compliance with such order, 
may by warrant cause the same, and the costs of the levy, to be levied 
by distress of the goods and chattels of the defaulter ( 9 ). 

The court in making the order for payment acts as a court of 
summary jurisdiction, and the rate becomes a civil debt. 

Tbe duties of the justices in enforcing the rate resemble their 
duties in enforcing a poor rate(r). If the rate is good on the face 
of it they should not refuse to make an order for payment, or 
attempt to go behind the rate («). 


end not merely a legal process to enforce payment, consequently the defaulter 
is not entitled on becoming bankrupt to obtain an order of discharge under 
8 . 10 (2) of tho Bankruptcy Act, 1883 (46 & 47 Viet, a 62) (Be JSdgconw, 
Ez parte Edgeome, [1902] 2 K. B. 403, 0. A.). The justices cannot issue one 
wan-ant of commitment against soTeral pmeons in default of distress (Distirese 
lor Bates Act, 1849 (12 & 13 Viot. 0 . 14), s. 

(e) llietress for Bates Act, 1849 (12 & 13 Vici 0 .14), s. 6. 

(p) Highway^Act, 1836 (6 & 6 Will. 4, 0 . 60), s. 84; Loc^ Qovemment A<!t, 
1888 (61 & 62 Viet a 41), & 11 (1); Public Health Act, 1875 {38 dt 39 Viet, 
0 , 66), ss. 144, 216,220, 230; Local Oovemment Act, 1894 (56 A 67 Viet c. 73), 
es. 21, 25, 29. In all districts whera the rural district council axe the highway 
authority any highway expenses ate to be defrayed as general expenses m tb*» 
manner directed by toe Fublio Health Act, 1676 (38 A 80 Viet o, 66), with 
respect to the expenses inourred in the execution of that Act (see tildes Hiqbwats, 
Btrebts Avn Bridoes ; LoOAn Government). 

(s) Foldie Health Aot, 1876 (38 A 39 Viet 0 . 66), s. 266. See title Local 
GovERmusHT for the oonstitation and functions of district ooundls. 

(r) See p. 212, ante. 

(<) Banigate Lveal Board V. (1886), 14 Q. D« 730; thoU|^ they 

ttay state a case if they fit to do so (fUd.). 
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Ia default of diatreBS the defendant maj belotKOumtted to pria(»4 
bttt only upon proof of means given upon judgment summons (t). 

Shot. 4. —Borough Bate. 

440. In the case of a borough, the borough fund is applicable for 
payment of the corporate expenses, as provided in the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882. If the borough fund is insufficient, the 
council of the borough must from time to time estimate what 
amount in addition will be sufficient for their purposes, and are 
empowered to raise the amount by a rate called the borough rate, 
and to assess the contributions thereto on the several parishes and 
parts of parishes within the borough (u). 

Where a parish is wholly in a borough the council may from 
time to time, if they think fit, order the overseers to pay the 
contribution of the parish to the borough rate out of the poor rate 
made or to be made for the parish. Tho overseers must pay the 
contribution to the council, or as they order. If the overseers fail 
to pay as ordered, the amount may be levied on the goods of them 
or any of them, by distress, by virtue of a warrfint signed by the 
mayor and sealed with the corporate seal, or signed by two justices 
in and for the borough (v). 

Any warrant required for the levy or collection of a borough rate 
may be issued by the mayor, signed by him, and sealed with tho 
corporate 8eal(x). 

Sect. 6 .—Tithe lienickarge. 

441. Where tithe rentcharge (.v) is in arrear the owner of the 
rantcharge may recover it by an order of the county court; and, 
where it is shown to the court that the lands aro occupied by 
the owner thereof, the order will be executed by the appointment 
by the court of an officer who, subject to the direction of the court, 
will have the like powers of distraint for the recovery of the sum 
ordered to be paid as aro conferred by the Tithe Acts on the owner 
of a tithe rentcharge for the recovery of arrears of tithe rentoharge, 
and no greater or other powers; and if there is no sufficient distress 
the person entitled to the sum ordered to bo recovered may proceed to 
obtam possesbion of the land under s. 82 of the Tithe Act, 1886 {z). 


{t) Bummary Juriediotion Act, 1848 (11 A 12 Yict. o. 43), s. 22; Summary 
Junadiction Act, 1879 (42 .& 43 Yict. c. 49), as. 6, 35. 

(tt) ICtmidpal Corporations Act, 1862 (45 & 46 Yict. o. 60), a. 144. 

(v) Ilid., 8. 145. See further as to the borough rate, title Bates ajsd 
Batiru. 

(apV i hid., 8. 148, 

(w) Tithe Act, 1891 (54 Yict^c. 8). But the Act does not apply to a rentoharge 
under the Extraordinary Tithe Bedemption Act, 1886 (49 & 50 Yict. c. 54), nor 
a iwhtchcuge pay&ble under the Tithe Act, 1860 (23 A 24 Yict. o. 83). in respect 
of the tithee on any gated or stinted pasture, nor a sum or rate payable for each 
ke^ of cattle or stock turned on subject to common nghts or hold or 
^ujoyed in con3imon (see 64 Yic^ c. 8, s. 2 {2)), nor, except so mr as relates to 
w ssssssment and recovery of rates, doss it extend to tlie tithe rentdharge 
Muing out of tho lands of » railway ocunpsny {ibid., s. 10 (1)}. 8e« mie 
AtOOLBcusnoAX. IiAW, post, as to tithe genendW. 

(tV TSihe Ao^ 1891 (54 Yict. o. 8), a. 2 (8). ^e rentcharge must Ito in arrear 
for twos months belore proceedings are taaw in tho county court {ibUL,9,2 (1 )). 
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442. The right of tdistress given by the Tithe Act, 1886, mm a 
power, when the rentcharge was in arrear for twenty-one days, after 
any half-yearly day of payment, for the person entitled to the same, 
after having given or left ten days’ notice in writing at the usual or 
last known residence of the tenant in possession, to distrain upon 
the lands liable to the payment thereof, or any part thereof, for all 
arrears of the rentcharge, and to dispose of the distress when taken, 
and otherwise to act in relation thereto, as any landlord might for 
arrears of rent reserved on a common lease for years, subject to the 
proviso that not more than two years’ arrears were at any time to 
be recoverable by distress (a). 

443. Proceedings for recovering the rentcharge must be taken 
within two years h'om the date when the tithe rentcharge became 
due (6). 

Sect. 6 .—Assessed Taxes. 

444. The taxes under the management of the Board of Inland 
Kevenue, including the land tax, inhabited house duty, and property 
and income taxes, ‘are now mainly regulated by the Taxes Manage¬ 
ment Act, 1880 (o), which contains provisions for enforcing by way 
of distress the payment of arrears of these taxes. 

445. If a person refuses to pay (d) the sum charged upon him in 
respect of any of the before-mentioned taxes on demand made by 
the collector, according to the assessments and warrants to him 
delivered by the land tax and general commissioners, such collector 
may distrain upon the premises charged with such sura of raoney, 
or distrain the person so charged by his goods and chattels, without 
any further authority from the said commissioners for that purpose 
than the warrant to such collector delivered on his appointment (c). 

The power of distress may be lawfully exercised after the expiration 
of the year in respect of which the tax is payable, provided that, at 
the time of the distress, the collector has not been required to pay 
over the sums collected by him and deliver a schedule of arrears as 
provided by s. 103 (b) of the Taxes Management Act, 1880 (/). 
When once the account has been closed the collector would have 
no power to distrain without a special authorisation from the 
commissioners {g). 

446. The right given to the Crown to distrain for income tax 
is not affected by the fact that the party liable to pay the tax is a 
company being wound up under the provisions of the Companies 
Consolidation Act, 1908 (h), for the Crown is not bound by the Act, 
not being specially mentioned in it (i), 

(c) Tithe Act, 1836 (6 * 7 Will. 4, c. 71), s. 81., 

ifc) Tithe Act, 1891 (54 Viet o. 8), b. 10 (2). 

(cj 4S & 44 Viet c. 19. See titles Income Tax ; Inbabited House Dutt ; 
Land Tax. 

(d) Non-payment after service of the demand note is evidence of refusal to 
pay (Ltmsasn v. Bumett, [1398] 2 Q. B. 177, 0. A.). 

(e) Tasns Management Act 1880 (43 & 44 Viot. o. 19), 8. 88 (1). 

(/) EUiottr. Tates, [190^2 Q. B. 370, 0. A. 

(p) /Md., jper Vauohah WttJitAMs, HJ., at p. 376. 

(A) 8 Edw. 7, 0. 69. 

W Re Henky * Co. (1878), 9 Oh. D. 469, 481, 0. A. 
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Part m.—D istress roR Bates ytn Taxes. 

447. So far as regards the duties <diarglalde under Sehed. A swt. & 
of the Income Tax Acts, in case any lands charged to the said du^M Assessed 
shall be unoccupied, and no distress can be found on the same at Taxes, 
the time such duties shall be payable, the collector may at any 

time after enter upon the said lands, when there shall be any sch«d.A. 
distress thereupon to be found, and seize and sell the distress 
under the like powers as he might have distrained on the same 
lands if in the occupation of such person at the time the duties 
became due; subject to the proviso that the said duties, or either 
of them, are not to be levied on any house which shall be or become 
unoccupied for such year, or portion of the year, as the same shall 
be unoccupied (j). 

448. Where by any assessment the income tax is charged on incomata* 
tithes or teinds, and is not paid within the times limited by the ^j,^**”** 
Act, the collector and officer respectively may distrain upon such 

tithes or teinds, or any other goods or chattels of the owner of such 
tithes or teinds, wherever the same can be found, and seize, and 
sell BO much thereof, as shall be sufficient for levying the said 
assessment (A;). When any assessment to income tax is charged 
on any composition for tithes or teinds, or any rent or payment 
in lieu thereof, the occupier of the lands and premises charged 
with such composition, rent, or payment is answerable for the 
duties BO charged, and may deduct the same out of the next 
payment on account thereof 

Where any assessment is charged on the profits of manors 
or royalties, or of markets or fairs, or on tolls, fisheries, or any 
other annual or casual profits not distrainable, the owner or 
occupier, or receiver of the profits thereof, is answerable for the 
duties charged thereon, and may retain and deduct the same out 
of such profits; and in every such case the collector may distrain 
upon such persons respectively (1). 

449. Income tax under Sched. E, on offices, which cannot be Income tax, 
stopped in the hands of the proper officer, is to be certified in case ‘*c*>«d* ®* 
of non-payment to the commissioners of the district where the 
defaulting officer resides, and they may ispue their warrant to the 
collector to levy the same by distress (w). 

450. For the purpose of levying a distress a collector may, lavjinetbe 
upon warrant under the hands and seals of the commissioners «H»‘«*** 
obtained for that purpose, break open in the daytime any house or 
premises, calling to his assistance any constable for the parish, 

group, or division where any refusal, neglect, or resistance is made. 


{/) Income Tax Act, 1842 (5 A 6 Viet. o. 85), a. 70. A collector having die- 
trwed upon ike goods of the tenant for the time being for income tax under 
B^ed. A, aseeaaed on the premises for .l2ie mevions jesr, when they were 
uncccnm^, it was held that no action xroold lie, as the cose was covered by 
this aeraon, and s. 35 of the Income Tax Act, 1853 (16 A 17 Tiet. o.34), did 
■Fply (A^ro V. Ohew (1898), 78 L. T. 881). 

(hj moome Tmc Act, 1842 (5 A 8 Viet. a AO), a. 71. 
te I^, a. 72. 
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And it IB the duty of Ml constables, when so reqxiired, to assist the 
collector in the execution of such warrant and in levying ^e 
distress in the house or premises (n). 

A levy or warrant to break open must be executed by or under 
the direction and in the presence of the collector (o). 

451. Every distress levied by a collector must be kept for five 
days at the cost of the person so refusing to pay (jp). If the said 
person does not pay the sums due within the five days, then the said 
distress must be appraised by two or more of the inhabitants where 
the said distress is taken, or other sufficient persons, and there sold 
by public auction by the said collector or his deputy; the overplus 
(if any), after deducting the said money and also the costs and 
charges of taking, keeping, and selling the distress (^), must be 
paid to the owner thereof (r). 

462. The provisions in regard to warrants of distress contained 
in the Parish Officers Act, 1793, which authorises justices to impose 
fines upon constables and other peace and parish officers for neglect 
of duty, and also makes provision for the execution of warrants of 
distress granted by magistrates, is made applicable to levies 
and distraints made by collectors for recovery of the duties on 
land tax (a). 

453. If a collector advances and pays over to the collector of 
inland revenue any sum of money for or on account of the assessed 
taxes on any other person, whether at his request or not, such 
collector may, in default of repayment to him at any time within six 
months after such payment, levy the duties by the like methods as 


(n) Taxes Manngement Act, 1880 (43 & 44 Viet. c. 19), s. 86 (2) (see Ji. v. 
Clark (1836), 4 L. J. (m. 0.) 92). 

(o) Ibid., 8. 86 (3). 

(jj) /hid., 8. 86 (4). 

(< 7 ) There is no Act regulating the charges by a collector for a distress for 
income tax where the sum distrained for exceeds £20. The practice is to 
charge 1«. in the pound for the levy, and 3«. 6d. per day for the man in possession 
(Lumaden v. Burnett, [1898] 2 Q. B. 177, 0. A.). 'Whou the amount distrained 


[or is under £20 the costs and charges allowed ore:— «. d. 

Levymg distress.. 3 0 

Man in possession, per day.2 6 


Appraisement 6d. in the pound on the value of the goods. 

' Stamp, the lawful amount tbereef. 

All expenses of advoitisemont (if any such) . . . 10 0 

Oatalognes, sale, and commission and delivery of the goods, 

* 1«. in the pound on the net produce of the sole. 

Distress (Costs) Act, 1817 (67 Gbo. 3, c. 93); Distress (Costs) Act. 1827 (7 & 
8 Goo. 4, 0 . 17). The 2«. 6<i. per day for a man impossesaion cannot be charged 
unless there is an agreement to do so, if the man is only in constructive 
possession, that ia, where he is in what is called “ walking possesmon ” (Lumaden 
▼. liwrwtt, Mtpra). 

(r) Taxes Management Act, 1880 (43 & 44 Yict. c. 19), a. 86 (5). 

(a) JTMi., a. 86 (6). The Parish Officers Act, 1793 (83 Goo. 3, e. 66), is 
repealed eaco^t as to sb. 1 and 2. S. 1 imposes fines upon oonstables for 
neglect at dafy, and provides that for want of distress offenders may be com¬ 
mitted; and a. S. rep^ed 1^ Summary Juxisdiotion Act, 1884 (47 A 48 Viet 
o. 48), provides thia no persons shall be deemed treapnsoom on snoofint of 
inegmarity in ptooee^ings. 




studi eoUeotor isi^t have levied the same Wore ociQh paymml aaev.e. * 

thtteirf to snob ciweetw of inland revwiae, and as if the same Imd AiiettMd 
not been mtisfied (6). fton. 

Part IV.—Distress under the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acta 

Sect. 1. — Juritdiction. 

454. By the Sammary Jarisdiction Acts (c) it is protdded that JurlidioUin. 
where a conviction adjudges a pecuniary pendty or compensation 

to be paid, or where an order requires the payment of a sum of 
money, and by the statute authorising such conviction or order 
such penalty, compensation, or sum of money is to be levied upon 
the goods and chattels of the defendant by distress and sale thereof, 
and also in cases where a statute authorising the levy of a penalty, 
compensation, or sum of money provides no 'method for their 
recovery or enforcing their payment, the justices or justice making 
such conviction or order, or any justices or justice having jurisdiction 
in the same district, may issue their or his warrant of distress to 
levy the Bame(<0. 

If iusuihcient distress be found within the limits of the juris* DiiitnHoitt 
diction of the justice granting the warrant, the warrant, after proof 
on oath of the handwriting of such justice, is to be backed by a *®“* 
justice of another district to enable the levy or the residue thereof 
to be made therein (e). 

455. Whether the bearing of the information or complaint luaeof 
requires the attendance of one or more justices, one justice alone *“»“*■ 

fi) Taxes Management Aot, 1880 (43 & 44 Viot. o. 19), «. 8 

(cj Sammary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viot. o. 43) a. 19; Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 48 Viet. c. 49), s. 21; Summary Jurisdiction Aot, 

1884 (4? ft 48 Viet c. 43), s. b; this last section extends this power to a 
number of statutes mentioned in the schedule, the sections of which relating to 
the recovery of a penalty or line inflicted by iustioes .are repealed. As to the 
recovery by distress of rent for gas, see title Gas; and of water charges or 
rates, see title WaTBE Supply. 

(d) 3%e warrant must be in writing under the justice's hand and seal 
(Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 ft 12 Viot. e. 43), s. 19). The forms 
therefor are in the schedule to tiie statute; ae to a justioe's to ^low 

tune etc. for payment, see Sammary Jurisdiction Aot, 1879 (42 ft 43 Viot. c. 49X 
t. 7; as to the practical distinction between the two parts of this section, see 
Aimaord v* Simmotu (1884), bO L. T. 28 (as to what constitutes • eriminal 
pmioiiBr)* n 

(«j Bummaiy Jarisdiction Act, 1848 (11 ft 12 Viot. o. 43), s. 19. As to the 
method of proof on oath, see Snmmary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 ft 43 Viet. 

49), a. 41; it may be by a solemn dilatation before a jtutioe of the peace, 
a oommisaioner for oaths, a clerk of the peace, or a registrar of a county 
oomrt. The fee may not ezeeed 1«. As to unbacked wairante executed out w 
the district, see J2. v. CumpUm (1880), 3 Q. B« D. 841, 0. 0. B. The backing is 
bj signed indorsement of the warrant (form in scbednla to the statiw). 
fiostch^istresa wacranti^ when tndorsed nadier the provisions d the Suntmaty 
fo ri sdio ti iBin (Froceea) Ask 1881 ^ ®* 8*)* *’ ®1 1*® exeewtad in 

an gfand , and Wm glitih warranto similarly ean be enforced In flootlaao* 



eicoT. 1. can isBcie the distress'warrant founded on anoh hearing tat we^ as 
Joiiadiction. a warrant of commitment; nor need, the justice issaing the warrant 
be the justice or one of the justices attending the h6arh!ig(/). 
The death of the justice or the fact of his ceasing to hold office 
does not avoid the warrant (g). 


Oufl^j 456 . The justice issaing the distress warrant may either suffer 

to defendant to go at large or order him to be detained in custody 

warrant. until the return is made to the warrant, unless the defendant by 
recognisance or otherwise gives security to the justice’s satisfaction 
for his appearance on the return of the distress before the justice 
or justices then sitting (h). 


Postponement 
of warrant. 


Notice of 
forfeiture. 


457. When an application is made to a court of summary 
jurisdiction for a distress warrant for non-payment of a sum 
ordered to be paid, or for default of sufficient distress to satisfy 
any sum, the court may, if it seems expedient so to do, postpone the 
issue of such warrant until such time Euid on such conditions, if 
any, as to the court may seem ju8t(i). 

Where the payment of a sum secured by virtue of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879, and which appears to be forfeited, is being 
enforced under the provisions of the statute by distress, before 
such warrant is issued notice of forfeiture must be served on the 
principal ( /). 


Distress after 
appeal 


468. Where an appeal (/c) against a conviction or order to 
quarter sessions is unsuccessful, the justice or justices who made the 


(/) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. c. 43), s. 29. Such 
other justice issuing a warrant of distress is protected by the Justices Proteotioa 
Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. c. 44), s. 3. 
fp) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Viot. o. 49), s. 37. 

(h) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1818(U&12 Viet. c. 43), s. 20. The order 
for unprisonment may he verbal or by written warrant. The method of 
enforcing the recognisances is provided by the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 
(42 Sc. 43 Viet. 0 . 49), s. 9; the forfeited recognisance can be enforced as a fine 
ascertained by a conviction ; the forfeiture may also be oanoelled or mitigated 
on due security. Apparently a fixed time should be allowed for the return ; 
imprisonment otherwise may be an excess of jurisdiction (see Leary v. Patrici 
(1850), 15 Q. B. 266, per OoLERiDOB, J., at p. 274, and per WiOBniAX, J., at 
p. 276). Although, apparently, a distress warrant may be issued eas parte, as 
to the advisability of first hearing the defendant before its issue, see Me parte 
Prancie, [19033 1 K. B. 276, and the oaises therein cited. 

(») Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 St 43 Viot. o. 49), s. 21 (1). It seems 
doubtful whether this section allows a warrant already issued to be suspended 
on a Question of its oorrectness; See Barons v. Zttscombe (1835), 3 Ad. St El. 589. 
^though an appecd may not operate as a stay, justices, when notice of appeal 
IS given, should act on this provision ; see dHa of Lord Oampbei,!., O-J., 
m Kendall v. TF'iUan80ii(1855), 24 L. J. (K o.) 89, at p. 92; oompareobeeryation 
of th« court in A ▼. Foga (1881), 8 Q. B. D. 161, at p. 167. 

(» Summary Jurisdiction Art, 1879 (42 & 43 Viet. o. 49), s. 23 ,(3). By the 
Bomauury Junsdiotion Buies, 1886, r. 16, the notice must be smved two clear 
days bolrte issue of the warrant. 

(ft) By Judicature (Procedure) Art, 1894 (67 ft 68 Virt. o. 16), #. 2 (1), 
a case stated Ity quarter sessions otherwise than under the Seasons 

Act, 1849 (13 ft 13 YkA. cu* 46), is deemed an impeal, wbke by Che Ciharter 
Sesnons Art^ 1849 (12 ft 13 Virt. o. 46), s. 11, power is given to «***» a case 
wnhout first appeahpg te the sessions. See also title Maoibtbaxss. 




Part IV.—DisntBas 


THX SmqiART yURISDICfnON ACTS. 

oooviotiion or order, or anv jnstiice posse^i^g jorifidiotion in the seor. i. 
same dieiriot, may issne a distress warrant as it no sncdi appeal had dostodletton 
been bronght {l)^ , 

All sums paid or recovered by distress mast appear in the 
accounts of the clerk of the summary jarisdiction court (m). 


Sbox. 2 .—Imprisonment in Default of Dtsfresf. 

469> Where, by conviction or by order, a person is adjudged to Imprtoon- 
pay a sum of money, and in default of payment a warrant of distress - 

is authorised to be issued^ and it appears to the court to whom or 
application is made for the warrant that there are no goods or injorions 
insufficient goods for the levy of the distress, or that the levy of dtotrew. 
(listresB will be more injurious to such person or hie family than 
imprisonment, such court may in its discretion order on non-pay¬ 
ment of the sum imprisonment for a period not exceeding that 
which might have been ordered in default of sufficient distress (n). 

This proviso only applies where the penalty is imprisonment in 
default of distress, and not where fine or imprisonment are by 
statute made alternative punishments (o). Sonie evidence should 
be produced before the justices as to the existence of absence of 
distress or sufficient distress, but the justices’ finding of fact on this 
point will not be readily questioned by a superior court (p). 

The term of commitment must in any event be reduced to the 
period limited by the scale, where the amount due has become 
diminished by part payment or by the proceeds of the distress (q). 

460. If on the return of the distress warrant it is reported by the committal 
constable to whom its execution has been intrusted that no goods nulla bond, 
and chattels or insufficient goods and chattels to cover the sum 
mentioned in the warrant, together with the costs of the levy, have 


fl) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet c. 43), ■ 27. 

(m) Summary Jurisdiction Rules, 1886, rr. 6, 7. By r. 9 any «um reoeived 
on account mu^ be entered in an “ instalment ledger.” 

(n) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Viet c. 49), s. 21 (3). See as 
to this section generally, observations of Bkuoe, J., in B. v. Hopkins, [IStf:^ 1 
Q. B. 621, at p, 627. under the Summary Jurisdictipn Aot, 1848 (11 & 12 Vict 
c. 43), B. 19, a edmilar power was given when the issue of a distress warrant would 
be rmnous to the defendant and his family. 

(o) iZe Brown (1878), 3 a B. D. 546; Be Clew (1881), 8 a B. D. 613. 

Ldi Be Clew, supra, it was left open whether a defendant is entitled to be 
heard before imprisonment is ordered. In iZ. v. German (1891), 66 J. P. 368, 
6 mandamus was refused to compel the justices to issue a distress warrant, 
the onus for this purpose of proof of sufficient distress being apparently 
on the prosecution, who must satisfy the justices on this mint. On the other 
hand, in B, v. Mortimer (190q), 70 J. P. 642, it was doubted whetiier on haheas 
'-'irpue it was competent to question the finding of the justices that the defen- 
dwt btd insoffioient goods (whoce, however, me oouviction and warrant were 
in form), tl^e justices were held here^ entitled to act on a statement of 
d^endaztfs solicitor asking for time, in default of which he stated defendant 
would have to go to prison; this admission was afterwards questioned by the 
defendant. 

(f) Sonamary Jurisdiction Ae^ 1879 (42 4k 43 Vict. o.49), s. 21 (4). Am to 
the sdlle, see s. 6 in note (a), at p. 224, pMd; see also PrisKm Aot, 1898 (M Afi2 
VhA 0 . s. 0, as to inoorparating its pcovisionB by mle in the mles under 
Sunonary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 ft 43 ^ct. o. 49). s. 29. 
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been found, the justioA before whom the return is made nu^ tssue 
his warrant of commitment under his hand and to eommit the 
defendant to gaol in such manner and for such time as shall haTe 
been directed by the stotute on which the conviction or order 
mentioned in the distress warrant is founded, unless the sum or 
sums adjudged to be paid, together with the costs and charges of the 
distress, shall be sooner paid (r). 

If the statute provides no remedy in case no goods or insufficient 
goods can be found on which to levy the distress (although the 
statute may provide for the distress to be levied), the justice may 
similarly issue a warrant of commitment lor a term not exceeding 
three calendar months («). 


Where nm 461. Where, however, a sum of money is recoverable by complaint 
wXu^ebt information, such sum and the costs thereof shall be 

deemed to be and are recoverable only as a civil debt (t); in such case, 
as well as where any sum is declared to be a civil debt recoverable 
summarily, an order made by the court for the payment of such 
debt and costs (if any) may not in default of distress or otherwise 
be enforced by imprisoment, unless the court is satisfied that the 
person making default has or has had since the date of the order tiie 
means to pay such debt and has refused and neglected or refuses 
and neglech to pay the same (a). This rule is also applicable where 


(r) Sutnuiory Juriediotiou Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Yiot. a 43), b. 21. The constable 
to whom the commitment warrant is issued need not be the constable who has 
distrained. The justioe may add to the amount payable the costs and charges 
of commitment and of convoying the defendant to prison. The warrant of 
commitment must recite the conviction or order, the distress warrant, and 
the return thereto. The constable is said to make a return of nulla bona. In 
Cooft V. Plaaket (1882), 47 J. F. 265, under the Elementary Education Act, 1870 

S i & 34 Yict. c. 75), B. 74, it was held that the distress might be for 8«. (3<. 

ine the costs of the distress), although the maximum penalty with costs 
was limited by the statute to 5«. 

(«) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Yict. a 43), a 22. By the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Yict. c. 49), s. 5, a scale of imprison, 
ment is ^vcn limiting the imprisonment under these circumstances to— 

Seven days where the amount adjudged to be paid does not exceed 10s. 
Fourteen „ „ „ „ „ „ „ £1 

One month ,, ,, „ ,, ,, „ £5 

Two months ,, „ „ „ „ „ dE20 

By the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 A 43 Wot. o. 49), s. 21, the amount 
adjudged for this purMse is limited to the unsatisfied balance. ]^rd labour 
also may not be awarded, unless authorised by the Act on which the conviction 
is foimaed (see v. Tynoncnah JutUeet (1886), 16 Q. B. D. 647). Where the 
Snnunary J^urisdiotion Acts ue invoked oy we statutes relating to revenue 
oontrtfiled by the Inland Bevenne or Commissioners of Customs wese periods 
may extend to three months, but not beyond six months, if the sum adjudged 
^ conviction thereunder exceeds £50 (Summary Jnrisdiotion Act, 1879 (42 A 43 
Yiot. 0. 49), 8. 6^. 

g (i) Summary Jmisdiotion Act, 1879 (42 A 48 Wet o. 49), s. 6. 

(a) Iktd., s. 35. In this case the provisions of tl^ Debtors Act, 1869 
2 A 83 Yiot. 0 . B)»-im]phcable; for this see title Bainannnpor jkxp 
r8ox.V3nrOT,> Yol. IL, pp. 337—355. The procedure under thia seotiOB is 
regulated by the Sununi^ Jurisdiction Boles, 1886, rz. 2(t^28. By r. 22 a 
judgment eommons may ildue, although no distrees warrant haa be<m amdia^ 
lor. See also, as to the applkstfon of this Act to soma recoverable eumsatfily. 
B. V. Pratt (1B70), It. B. 8 'Cb B. 176, and Jts Bdyeonts, Be porfe jEdgconttf {^19023 
2 BL B. 403, 0. A. 
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a court of summary jurisdiction can issue a dUtress warrant without 
information or complaint (b). 

Sect. 8. —Execution of Warrants. 

462. Wherever authority is given to levy a sum by distress or to 
commit a person to prison for not obeying any order of a justice or 
justices, the defendant must be served with a copy of the minute of 
Huch order before any warrant of- distress or commitment can be 
issued; such order or minute may not form any part of such 
warrant of commitment or distress (c). 


SaOT. A 
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Default of 
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Berrioe of 
cop 7 or order. 


463. A warrant of distress shall not be deemed void by reason Defect is 
only of a defect therein, if sustained by a good and valid conviction 

or order which is alleged therein; nor will a person acting under 
such warrant be deemed a trespasser from the beginning by reason 
only of a defect in a warrant or by any irregularity in its execu¬ 
tion (^f). Special damage caused by such defect or irregularity 
is still, however, recoverable (c). If the warrant is founded on a 
defective order the warrant is bad (/). * 

464. The execution of a distress warrant must be by or under Exocution of 
the direction of a constable (g). Unless by the written consent of warrant, 
the person against whom the distress is levied, five clear days at 

least must intervene between the levy and the sale, which is to bo 
by public auction (h); but in any event, unless otherwise provided 
by the warrant, the sale must be not later than fourteen days from 
the making of the distress (t). Household goods, on which a levy 
is made, subject to directions in the warrant, or subject to the 
written consent of the person distrained on, may not be removed 


(6) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Viet. n. 49). 8. 47, and Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. c. 48). The particular section of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. o. 4.3), loforrod to is not 
mentioned in this section. 

(c) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. c. 43), b. 17 ; soo /taii y. 
Parkinson (1851), 20 L. J. (m. C.) 208. The order formally drawn up relates back 
fo the date of a parol order duly pronounced ; soo also ATuWer v. Moorbouee 
(1903), 68 J. P. 13-1. 

(d) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Vict. c. 49), e. 39 (4). As to 

trespass db see Six Carpenters' Case (1610), 8 Co. Itep. 140 a; 1 Smith, 

b. C., lloh ed., 132. As to the practical result and the measure of damages, see 
p. 204, ante. 

(e) Thvl. A defendant successful in such an action after tender and payment 
into court is entitled to his costs on solicitor and client scale. The measure of 
special damage for imprisonment under an illegal warrant is the whole sum 
paid by a plaintiff to obtain his release (see Norton v. Monehton (1895), 43 
W. H. 350). 

(/) See Day y. King (1836,/^ 6 Ad. & EL 359. 

(jj Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 St 43 Vict. c. 49), a 43 (1). As to 
the ulejgality of a delegation of authority, see Symonds v. Kurtz f 1889), 53 J. P. 
"‘-27. A warrant directed to the constable of a parish cannot oe executed by 
the county police (JZ. v. Sanders (1867), Ii. E. 1 C. C. E. 75). 

{h) Ibtd., 8. 43 (2). As to the five clear days, see p. 182, ante. The written 
consent may waive not only the time but the manner of sale. See as to the sale 
by au^on, p. 184, ante. 

f) I bid., B. 43 (3). Of course no sale may take place if the sum levied for, 
together with costs and charges, is previomriy paid ; see also Summary Joris- 
oictiiHi Act, 184$ (11 St 12 Vict. c. 43), s. 28, at p. 226, pMf. 

H.L.—XJ. 
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appeal. 


Distress. 

from the bouse till the* day of sale, but sufdcient thereof are to be 
impounded by affixing a conspicuous mark to the articles; the 
removal or defacing of goods so marked, or of the mark, may be 
punished on summary conviction by a fine not exceeding £5 (k). 
The constable charged with the execution of the warrant is to cause 
the distress to be sold, and is to render the owner any overplus there 
may be, after retaining the sum distrsdned for, together with the 
costs and charges of the execution of the warrant and all costs and 
charges actually incurred on the sale (I!)- 

465. A warrant of distress must not be executed by any con¬ 
stable after payment or tender to such constable of the sum 
mentioned in the warrant, together with the costs and charges of 
the distress up to the date of such payment or tender; production of 
the receipt given by the clerk of the court by which the warrant was 
issued for the amount thereof, is also sufficient for this purpose (m). 

466. The wearing apparel and bedding of a person and his 
family, and, to tlje value of £5, the tools and implements of 
his trade, may not be taken in a distress under the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts (n). 

Where a distress is issued under the Employers and Workmen 
Act, 1875 (o), thoso goods are also exempt, which may not bo 
taken under an execution issued by a county court. 

467. A written account of the costs and charges incurred in 
respect of the execution of any warrant of distress must be sent by 
the constable charged with the execution of the warrant as soon as 
practicable to the clerk of the court issuing the warrant; this 
account is open without fee to the inspection of the person 
distrained upon within one month of the levy (p). 


Sbot. 4.— Recovery of Costs. 

468. Costs on an appeal ordered by quarter sessions to be paid 
by either party are to be paid to the clerk of the peace of the court 

(As) Summury Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Viet. c. 49), s. 43 (4). As to 
impounding generally, see p. 108, ante. The sufficiency of the household goods 
is “ in the opinion of the person executing the warrant." The statute contains 
no definition of " household goods." 

(f) I hid., s. 43 (71 As to overplus, see p. 185, ante. By sub-s. 5 the reten¬ 
tion er exaction of any illegal or improper sum or charge renders the person 
ohar^d with the execution of the warrant liable to a fine not exceeding £6. 

(tn) Summary Jurisdiction Aot, 1848 (11 & 12 Yiot. o. 43), a. 28, and Summary 
Jurisdiction Aot, 1879 (42 & 43 Yict. o. 49), 8* 43 (8). This provision also 
appUee to the execution a warrant of commitment. In the earlier Act s 
constaUe is instructed to cease to execute the warrant, while in the latter Act 
the words are “ shall notexpeute." Detention after sufficient tender isa g^und 
for an action of false imprisonment; soe Smith v. Sibaon (1746), 1 Wils. 153. 

(n) Sommary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Yict. c. 49), s. 21 (2). . Bee, for 
the iutet]aetatLon of this section the similar provision in the Law ci Distress 

Amendment Act. 1888 (51 & 62 Yict. c. 21), s. 4; p. 139, ante. _ II 

38 A 39 Yiot. c. 90, 9. Sec title County Ooubts, Vol. V iii. , p. 660. 

(p) Summary Jurisdietioo Act. 1679 (42 A 48 Yict. e. 49), s. 43 (6). The person 
distrained upon is edtitled to take a copy of the aoooUnt. 
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and by him paid to the party entitled ( 9 ). In default of payment 
within the time stated, and in default of reoogniBanoe conditioned 
to pay, the clerk is to grant a certificate of non-payment, and the 
justice for the district, on production of such certificate, may 
enforce payment by distress (r) and in default theredl by 
imprisonment (r). 

469. Costs awarded by the court, either to the prosecutor or 
complainant, on summary conviction or order are recoverable in 
the same manner aa penalties or suras of money adjudged to be 
paid. Subject thereto, costs so awarded are recoverable by distress, 
and in default thereof by imprisonment not exceeding one calendar 
month, unless such costs shall be sooner paid (s). Moreover, where 
an information or complaint is dismissed with costs, such costa are 
similarly recoverable as against the prosecutor or complainant (f). 

By virtue of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (a), costs ordered 
to be paid by an unsuccessful prosecutor are recoverable, not as a 
criminal liability, but as a civil debt, and the complainant can only 
bo committed in default of distress on the usuaf proof of means to 
pay ( 6 ). Where the punishment by statute is not the payment of 
any money, but imprisonment, and costs are ordered to be paid by 
the defendant to the prosecutor or complainant, such costs, if tho 
court think fit, are likewise recoverable by distress, and in default of 
distress by imprisonment not exceeding one month, such imprison¬ 
ment to be at tho termination of the sentence for the actual 
offence (c). 


{ 9 ) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. c. 43), s. 27. The foo for 
the derk’a certificate is !«.. Eron if a recognisance has been entered into by 
virtue of the Quarter Sessions Act, 1849 (12 & 13 Viot. c. 45), s. 5, tho powers 
under this provision ere still applicable (see It. v. Huntley (1854), 23 L. J. (m. o.) 
106, and freeman v. Recui (1860), 30 L. J. (u. 0 .) 123). A ' to staying distress 
wairant on notice of appeal, see “ Postponement,” at p. 222. ante. 

(r) See, however, Summary Jui-isdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Viet. o. 49), s. 47, 
as to treating such order as to costs as a civil debt, and therefore not enforce* 
able without proof of means. The costa of the distress and tho costs of the 
committal may here also be added. 

(«) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. c. 43), s. 18. The suui 
allowed for costs must be specified in the conviction or order, or order of dis- 
missal. An order for costs under the Vaccination Act, 1667 (30 A 31 Viet, 
c. 84), falls within this section, and not within the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
1879 (42 & 43 Viet. c. 49), s. 6 (see R. v. Burrowt, Ex parte Wilim (1897), 61 
J. P.724). 

(<) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. c. 43), s. 20. As to tho 
Bc^e of imprisonment, see Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Viet. c. 49), 
5, died in note («), p. 224, ante. As to farcing justices by mandamus to issue 
their distress warrant for edhts, see title Ckown Poaotioe, Vol. X., p. 106; 
and see R. v. Hants Justices (1830), 1 B. & Ad. 654. 

(a) 42 ft 4S Viet c. 49, sa. 35,47. 

Ih) B, T. London {Lord Mayor), Ex parte Cooler, [1893] 2 Q. B. 146. 

(c) Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1848 (11 ft 12 Yict c. 43), a. 24. Of course 
this imprisonment will not come into operation if the costa ordered are aooner 
paid. Although by the Summary Jnnadiction Act, 1879 (42 ft 43 Viot o. 49), 
s. 29 {1) (o), uie Lord Ohanodlor may audto rules in relation to the costs and 
oWgM payable dktren warrants Issued by a court of summary jttiiadiG. 
tion, no rules have yet been issued. See also Ck>st 8 in Oriminal OsseaAot, 
1908 (8 Bdw. 7, o. 16), s. 6 ( 6 ). , 
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Part I.—Nature and Characteristics 
of Easements. 


Sect. 1. — Definitioni. 

470. An easement is a right which a person has to utilise certain Beflnltioa at 
land belonging to another (a) in a particular manner not involving sasement 
the taking of any part of the natural produce of that land or of any 

part of its soil {b); or a right to prevent the owner of land from 
utilising his land in a particular manner (c). 

471. A person possesses an easement in respect of his enjoyment Easement 
of some estate or interest in a particular piece of land, and the 
easement is said to be appurtenant to that land (d). No one can 


(a) Roe v. Siddone (1888), 22 Q. B. D. 224,236,0. A.; Bolton v. Bolton (1879), 11 
Ch. D. 9S8, 070, 971; Harding v. Wilton (1823), 2 B. & 0. 96; see p. 242, poet. 

ih) Manning v. Waadale (1836), 6 Ad. & El. 7S8; Bailey v. Appleyard (1838), 
3 Aa. & El. 161: see p. 238, poet. 

(c) See Tennes de la Ley, eub voee Easeinent; Rohvna ▼. Barnet (1616), 
Hob. 131; Metropolitan Rail. Co. v. Fowler, [1892] 1 G. B. 166, 0. A., per 
Lord Esher, M.B., at p, 171; afiBrmed, [1893] A. 0. 416; Eewlim v. Bhippam 
(1S26), 5 B. & C. 221, per Bayley, J., at pp. 229, 230: Moumey v. lemaji 
flWJj), 8 H. & C. 486, per li^RTiN, B., at p. 497 ; Reilly v. Booth (1890), 44 
Ch. D. 12, 26, 0. A.; Peers v Lucy (1694), 4 Mod. Bep. 362. And see generally 
^uker V. Brereman (1635), Cro. Car. 418. As to the distinction between 
^^sement and ownership, see Reilly v. Booth, eupra; Mtiropcdiian Sail. Co. r. 
I'owler, eupra; Wood v. La3» (1761), Say. 3; Taylor y. Waiere (1817), 7 Taunt. 

; Jonee v. Flmt (1839), 10 Ad. & El. 763; and as to the diehncidon between 
‘^*^ent'and possession, see ffotywdl XJnirm. and HaVeyn Parieh t. HaBtyn 
I^cmage Ca., [1896] A. C. 117. 

(a) An eaMment is never appemdant*' to land. As to the distinction het^eoh 
«« terns appendant*^ anaj ^appurtenant," see p. 388, poet. Ba le ta ents 
ue sometiQjM spoken of as being **appendant" in some of the older ttfports^ 
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Scot. i. possess an easement iWespective of bis enjoyment of some estate or 
Definitions, interest in a particular piece of land, for there is no such thing aa 
an easement in gross (e). 

472. The piece of land in respect of which an easement is 
enjoyed is called the dominant tenement, and that over which the 
right is exercised is called the servient tenement (/), and the 
expressions dominant owner and servient owner bear corresponding 
meanings. An easement confers a right over and above the 
ordinary general rights enjoyed by the owner of land which are 
annexed jure naturce to the ownership of real corporeal property; 
an easement is not “ of common right,” but is”*' against common 
right.” As regards the owner of the dominant tenement an ease¬ 
ment involves an enhancement of his ordinary rights; as regards 
the owner of the servient tenement it involves a corresponding 
diminution in his ordinary rights ig). 


Exists only 
for benefit of 
dominant 
tenement. 


473. An easement exists solely for the benefit of the dominant 
tenement(/i). Being in its very nature a right created for the 
benefit of the dom'inaiit owner, its exercise by him cannot operate 
to create a new right for the benefit of the servient owner (i). But 
the exercise of the right may incidentally benefit the servient tene¬ 
ment, or it may incidentally benefit other tenements belonging to 
strangers (/c); for it is no objection to the exercise of a lawful right 
that it may indirectly benefit other persons or objects which do 
not enjoy the same right (Z). 

If the owner of the dominant tenement wishes to abandon 


Tins inaccuracsy is due to the ambiguous tranalation of the word pertinma in 
old Latin pleadings ; see,«.«/., NicJiolaa v. Chamberlain (1606), Cro. Jao. 121. See 
also Tyrringham'a Case (1584), 4 Co. Hop. 36 b, and tide Commons and XUohts 
OF Common, Vol. IV., pp. 446, 448, 466. 

(c) Rangeley v. Midland Rail. Co. (1868), 3 Ch. App. 306, per Lord Catrnb, L.J., 
at p. 311; Ifawkina v. Rutter, [1892] 1 Q. B. 668, per Lord Coi.F.arDQM, C.J., 
at p. 67J ; Ackroyd v. Smith (1850), IOC. B. 164, per CuEsawKLi., J,, at p. 188; 
800 also p. 242, jxat. There are, however, passages in the reports which appear 
to assume that an easement can be enjoyed in'eapective of the ownership of 
land; see Great Wealem Rail. Go. v. Swindon and Cheltenham Extenaion Rail. Co. 
(1882), 22 Ch. D. 677, 706, 707, C. A.,; Bailey v. St^hma (1862), 12 C. B. 
(n. 8.) 91, per WiLLEs, J., at p. 111. As to the necessity for the grantee to 
have an interest in the dominant tenement at the time of the grant of -the 
easement, see p. 246, puat. 

if) Hawkins v. Rutter, aupra. 

ig) Dalton v. Angua (1881), 6 App. Cos. 740, per Lord Watson, at p. 830. 

(A) Maaon v. Shrewahiiry and Hereford Rail. Co. (1871), L. B. 6 Q. B. 678, per 

CocKBURN, O.J., and Simpaon v. Godmaneherier Corporation, [1897] A. (3. 696, 
per IjonJ Watson, at p. 703. See also Skull v. Oleniaier (18W), 16 6. B. (». s.) 
81; LavAtm v. Ward (1696), 1 Ld. Raym. 76; Howell v. King (1674), 1 Mod. 
Ron. 190; Harris v. Flower d Sons, Ltd. (190?), 74 L. J. (cn.) 127, 0. A. ; 
Wtmhledtm and Putney Commons Conservators v. Dixon (1876), 1 Oh. I). 362,0. A. ; 
Bradhum v. Morris (1876), 3 Oh. D. 812, 0. A.; Band v, Kingseote (1840), 6 
M. ft W. 174. 

(») Mason V. Shrewsbury and Hereford Rail. Co., eu^pra. 

(k) Simpaon v. Oodmanehester Corporation, supra, where the court upheld an 
easement entiUing a corporation to enter another’s land t» open sloioea in 
times of flood to protect the land of the corporation, notwithstanding the foot 
that the exerdae of this right conferred a simiiar beni^t to other land in favour 
of which the easement did not exist. 

(f) Simpeon v. Godmanehester Corporation, supra, at pp. 703, 708. 
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his aasement, the owner of the servient tendSment has no right, nor 
can he acquire any right, to insist upon a continuance of the exercise 
of the easement and of any incidental advantages accruing to him or 
his servient tenement (m). 

474. An easement does not usually cast any burden upon the Extent ot 
owner of the servient tenement to commit any act upon that or any boiden on 
other tenement (n). It merely imposes an obligation to submit to Smek 
the commission of some act upon the servient tenement by the 
dominant owner (o), or an obligation upon the servient owner to 
refrain from the commission of some act upon his own land (p). 

The servient owner cannot so deal with his tenement as to render 
the easement over it incapable of being enjoyed or more difficult of 
enjoyment by the dominant owner (g). Apart from any special local 
custom or express contract or proscriptive obligation, the owner of a 
servient tenement is not bound to execute any repairs necessary to 
ensure the enjoyment or convenient enjoyment ot the easement (r). 

But special circumstances may impose upon him the duty to repair (a). 

476. An easement when once validly created and actually DevoiuUon. 
subsisting is inseparably attached to the ownership of the dominant 
tenement, and so long as it continues to exist the benefit of it 
passes with the dominant tenement into the hands of every sub¬ 
sequent owner of that tenement, and the burden of it similarly 
passes with the servient tenement to every person into whoso 
occupation the servient tenement comes (t). 

476. It would appear that an easement is an interest in land stntitto of 
within the meaning of the Statute of Frauds (w), and that the '»• 
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fm) Mason y. Shretvsbury and Hereford Rail. Co. (1871), Ij. R. 6 Q. JB. 678. 

(w) Stockport and Hyde Division of the Hundred of Macclesfield Highway Board 
V. Grant (1882), 51 L. J. (q. b.) 357, per Lopes, J., at j*. 359. See I’omfrct 
V. Rieroft (1669), 1 Wine. Saund. 321, per Twtbdun, J., fit p. 322 a (6th od.): 
'* "Wliere I grant a way over iny land, I shall not bo bourn' to repair it.” Uut 
in the note to this case at p. 322<j, note (3), it is said that f )jo raribir of a private 
way may bo bound either by express stipulation or prescript ion to repair it. See 
also Taylor y. Whitehead (1781), 2 Doug. (k. b.) 745, 719 ; Jones v. Pritchard^ 
(1908] 1 Oh. 630, per Pakkbh, J., at p. 637. As to rights and duties of rojiair- 
ing ways, see p, 294, post; as to watercourses, p. 318, post ; and as to oascraonts 
created by express grant generally, p. 249, post. * 

(o) Thus, the owner of land over which a private right of way exists is under 
an obligation not to impedo the exercise of the right. 

(p) Thus, the easement of light imposes an obligation upon the servient owner 
not to build upon his own land in such a manner as to interfere with the 
dominant owner’s enjoyment of fight. 

fj) Jones V. Pritchard, supra, per Farxeb, J., at p. 637. 

Ir) Ibid., and other case% cited in note (n), supra. 

(e) There are some cases where the owners of land have been held liable to 
repair fences on their land under a prescriptive obligation in favour of owners 
of adjoining land. It has been said that such an obligation is in the nature of 
an easement {Boyh y, TamJyn (1827), 6 B. As 0. 329, per Bayi.ky, J., at 

5 p. 388 — 339; Barber y. IfAtfcley (1865), 34 L. J. (q. b.) 212); see Lawrence v, 
enkiru (1873), L. R. 8 Q. B. 274 ; Stockport and tlyde Division of the Hundred 
of Maedesfield Highway Board y. Grata, supra. See generally title BotTNUAliiES 
AND FbkoXB, Vol. ni., pp. 129 et seq. 

(<) Leech v. Schweder (1874), 9 Ch. App. 463, 474, 476: and see p. 274, poet, 
(u) 29 Car. 2, 0 .3 (16J7). ' » r r 
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doctrine of part perforikance applies to contracts relating to ease¬ 
ments (»). 

The owner of an easement has no right of distress (a). 

Sect. 2. —Distinctiom between EaeemenUt and other Eight$. 

477. The chief distinction between an easement and a profit d 
prendre is that whereas the former only confers a right to atilise 
the servient tenement in a particular manner, or to prevent the 
commission of some act on that tenement (6), a profit d prendre 
confers a right to take from the servient tenement some part of the 
soil of that tenement, or some part of its natural produce, or the 
animals ferae naturae existing upon it (c). 

478. An easement, though an inco^oreal right (d), does not 
stand upon the same footing as other incorporeal rights, because 
it cannot be enjoyed apart from the ownership of the dominant 
tenement (e). An easement does not involve such an interest in 
the land that the dominant owner can maintain an action for 
trespass against a ^trespasser upon the servient tenement, nor 
can estates be created in an easement apart from the dominant 
tenement (/). 

479. An easement is a servitude, but the latter is a wider terra 
and includes both easements and profits a prendre (g). 


(v) lloarcik Co., Ltd. v. LeuHsham•Corporation (1901), 85 L. T. 281 ; oompare 
McMatiu$ V. Cooke (1887), 35 Gh. D. 681, whoro tho question was raised, but 
although the oourt appears to have boon of this opinion the point was not 
expressly decided. Compare also MeiropoUtan Rail. Vo. v. iPWlar, [1893] A. C. 
416: Riywe v. London Rchool Board (1887), 36 Ch. I). 619 ; Jones v. Watts (1890), 
43 Gh. 1). 674, 0. A. ; IVehberv. Lre (1882), 9 Q. B. 1). 31.5, 0. A., where an agree¬ 
ment to grant a profit d prendre was hola void under Iho Statute of Frauds. 

(a) Capel v. Busxard (1829), 6 Bing. 160, 161, 162, Ex. Ch. See title Dis- 
TH£S8, p. 121, ante. 

(b) For detiuition and charucteristicd of profits d prendre, see p. 336, post. 
In I't/ev. Mumford (1848), 11 Q. 13. 666, a right of using a close for mixing 
manuro brought upon the land was troai^ as a profit d prendre, although clearly 
an easement. 

(c) Race v. IVard (1856), 4 E. 4 B. 702, wherein Loi*d Campbixl, C.J., at 
p. 709, referring to water rising from a spring, said: “ This is «o })art of the 
soil, like sand, or claj’, or stones; nor the produce of the soil, like grass or 
turves, or trees, they all come under the category of profit d prendre, being part 
of the soil or the produce of the soil” ; Blavett v. Tre^mning (1835), 3 Ad. k El. 
654 (a case of drifted sand); I)e la ITarr {Earl) v. SUles (1881), 17 Ch. 1). 635, 
677, 0. A.; Sutherland (Duke) v. Heathcote, [1892] 1 Ch. 475, 484 , 0. A.; 
Peers v. Lucy (1694),, 4 Mod. Rep. 362 ; Robins v. Barnes (1616), Hub. 131. 

(d) JTewlins v. Shippam (1820), 5 11. & 0. 221, TJayley, J., at p. 229, 

(«) Easements have been colled iuooiporeal hereditaments (see, for instance, 
Rryanv. Whistler (1828). 8 B. & G. 288, 29^; Lujgins v. 2na<? (1831), 7 Bing. 
682; Wood v. Leadbitter (1845), 13 M. & W. 83^ Hat v. Midland Rati. Co. 
(1882)| 21 Oh. D. 143 ; Oreat llVafera Rail, Co. ▼. Stvindon and Cheltenham Reten¬ 
tion Rafi. Co. (1882), 22 Oh. D, 677, 0. A. ; aflSnnod (1884) 9 App. Gas. 767 ; 
Janet Wat^ (1890), 43 Oh. D. 674, 0. A.; McManus v. Cooke, supra), bUt are 
not prop^ iuwrjioreal hereditaments, for they do not descend to the heir apart 
from the dominant tenemehi. As to whether an easement is a herc^tament, 
WMs the Iiaw Quaiterly Beview, Vol. XXIV., pp. 28, 199, 259, 264 ; Re 
SrolherUm't Sstate (1908), 77 L. J. (oh.) 68,373, 0. A. ; ffatfings (Lord) v. Iforth 
JBastem Railvoctj/, Q898} 2 0^ §74, and cases there 
(/) V* ^eare (1874),'43 L. J. (a. p.) 226, 230. 

DoltonT..dnyu<(188lX§App.Oas. 740, jMr Lord EtBiAoaKE, L.C., atp.79& 
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480. The ohief distinction between an Casement and a llelnoe 
to use land in a particular manner is that whereas an easement 
cannot be destroyed (except in the modes hereinafter mentioned (h)) 
merely at the win of the grantor, a licence is generally revocable 
at the whl of the person who has given it (t). Moreover, a licence 
is merely personal (ic), and does not run with the land (2). Again, a 
deed is generally necessary to grant an easement (m), but nnnecessary 
to give a licence (n). 

481. Banning powers granted to railway companies by Parlia¬ 
ment, or by another railway company, whether expressly 
sanctioned by Parliament or not, over land not owned by the 
company using the powers, are not easements within the strict 
meaning of the term (o), although they are frequently spoken of 
as such(p). 

482. Easements are also distinguishable from that class of 
rights which exist in particular localities under special local customs, 
whereby undefined and fluctuating bodies of people are entitled 
to utilise the land of another person in a particular manner and 
fora particular purpose (q). 


(h) For the modes in wUch easements may be lost or destroyed, and generally 
as to the extinguishment of easements, see p. 276, post. 

(t) ^'cn/tman r. (1803), 4 East, 107, 109; Vucher v, Cowper (18<'14), 1 
Gr. M. & R 418 ; Hyde v. Ordham (180^, 1 H. & 0. 503 ; Taplin v. Florence 
(1851), 10 C. B. 744. See, however, Winter v. Brocheell (1807), 8 East, 308 ; 
Adarnsy. Andrews (1850), lo Q. B. 284. But a licence coupled with an intSMht 
is irrevocable ( Wood v. Leadhitter (1846), 13 M & W. 838, 846). A revo* 
cable lioonce by parol or writing not under seal may, moreover, becomo 
irrevocable upon its being acted upon (see Taylor v. Weders (1817), 7 Taunt. 
374, per Gibbs, O.J., at 384; v. Harrison (1838), 4 M< A W. 638); 

and revocation of a licence may give rise to a claim for damages {Kerrison v. 
Smith, [1897] 2 Q. B. 445). As to licences in relation to land, see title Beal 
BEOFEliXy AKD ClIATl’BLS EeaL. 

(k) Cocker V. Cowper, sapra; Wood v. Leadhitter, su, r t. Compare Smart v. 
Jones (ISGi), 15 0. B. (N. s.) 717; Jiussell r. Harford (INWi), L. It. 2 I'lq. 607 ; 
Bnwn V. MetropoUtan Coimties Life Assurance Society (1869), 1 E. A E. 832; 
Be Davie & Co., Ex parte Bawlinge (1888), 22 Q. B. D. 193, 0. A. 

(0 See Taylor v. Waiere, ewpra. 

(ta) Cocker v. Cowper, ewpra ; Hewlins ▼. SJuppam (1826), 5 B. A 0. 221, per 
BatLET, J., at p. 229; Bird v. Higginson (1835), 4 Nev. A M. (K. B.) 605; 
Wood V. Leadhitter, supra, per AxnEBSON, B., at pp. 842, 843 ; Ferry v. 
Fitshawe (1846), 8 a B. 757, 778 ; Bryan v. Whistler (1828), 8 B. A 0. 288 ; 
Adoffne v. Andrews, supra; Roffey v. Henda-ton (1861), 17 Q. B. 674 ; 
McManus v. Cooke (1887), 36 On. D. 681. And see generally p. 246, 
poet. 

{«) Taylor v. Waters, supra; Winter y, Brockwell, supra; B. r. Ilorndon- 
on-the-HBl (Inhabitants) ^616), 4 M. AS. 562; Hewlins v. SMppam, 
supra. 

(o) Great Western Bail. Qo. v. Swindon and Cheltenham Extension Hail. Co. 
(1882), 52 L. J. (CH.) 306, 0. A., per ilESSliL, M.E., at p. 317 ; Bangdey v. 
Midland Bail. Co. (1868), 3 Ch. App. 306, 310. As to running powers generally, 
see tihe Bailways and Canals. 

(y) See, for instance. Great Western Bail. Co. ▼. Swindon and Cheltenham 
BaUision Bail. Oo., supra, at p. 320. Compare Greed Western Ba&wfty^ ▼. 
MABofUi BaUway, [1909] A. 0. 446, where the former oompauy ha4 ae^nred 
e Valid oenomont 

(l) See titleOirsToht AirDT7aie«8. VoL X., p. 238. 
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Sect. 3.— Classijication . 

483. Easements may be classified (r) according to their nature 
into positive or affirmative and negative easements (s); into con¬ 
tinuous and non-continuous casements (f) ; into apparent and 
non-apparent easements (a); and into easements of necessity and 
easements which are not of necessity (6). 

484. A positive or affirmative easement bestows a right to 
commit some act upon the servient tenement (c). A negative ease¬ 
ment involves merely a right to prohibit the commission of certain 
acts upon the servient tenement which the owner of that tenement 
would have boon otherwise entitled to commit(d). With regard 
to adverse user which, if continued, may give rise to a pre¬ 
scriptive claim to an easement, a positive or affirmative easement 
differs from a negative easement; for the adverse user of the 

(r) The classification was fomiorly considered of great importance, chiefly with 
regard to the creation of eusoTneots by implication of law and their extinction, 
suspou.sion, and revival, lint since the decision in Wheeldony. Burrows 
]2 (J}i. D. <)1, C. A., the distinctions between contiimoiLs and non-continuoii.i 
eauoinents and bet woon apparent and non-ajjparent oasoinouts have been ti’eatwl 
us of little practic!il Hignincance, The distinction between ea.'semonts of necessity 
and easements which are not of necessity is of considerable importance; eoo 
Union l.itilitcraqe v. J.ondon Qraving Dock Co., [19U2j 2 Ch. 557, 0. A. ; Rai/ 
V. Hazrldirie, flSJOl] 2 Oh. 17; WhfMon v. Burrows, siijo-a. As to the origin of 
these distinctions, boo Dalton v, Anyus (18S1), 6 A 2 )p. Oae. 740, at p. 821, 
wIk'io Jjord Blackbukn attributes their creation to those who framed the Code 
Naj)oldon. 

{A Dalton v. Anyus, supra. 

(t) Suffield Y. Brown 4 Do O’. J. & Sm. 185; IVortftiuyion y. Oirnson 

(1800), ‘i E. & E. 018; I'heysn/ y. V'tca??/(1847), 10 M. & W. 484; Pyer v. 
Carter (1857), 1 I{. & N. 916 ; ]Vatta v. Kdaun (bsTl), 6 (Jh. App. 166 ; Poldcn v. 
Bastard (1865), J», 11. 1 Q. B. 156. Ex. Oh.; Pearson v. Spencer (1861), 1 B. & 3. 
671 ; (1«6;i) ;} B. & S. 7G1, Ex. Ch. 

(it) tiu[Ueld y. Brown, supra; Brown v. Alahaatcr (1887), 37 ("h. D. 490; 
Whceldon V. Burrows, sujira; Union Liyhteraye Co, v. London Oraviny Dock Co., 
siipi a. 

(5) Brown y. Alahastet', supra; Tlohnes y. Ooriny (1824), 2 Bing, 76; Union 
Liyhtcraye, Co. v. London Crariny Dock Co., supra; ^yhceldon y, lluriowa, supra; 
Bay V. Hazcldine, supra ; Pearson v. S2wncer (1863), 3 B. & S. 761, Ex. Ch. 

(c) The commonest forms of jjositive or affirmative easeinoiits are; rights of way 
($00 p. 284, post); rights to pows and graves (see titles Buhial and Ckema- 
TION, Vol. III., p. 473; Ecclesia.stioai, Tjaw, post); rights of placing and 
luaintainiiig sign-posts on anotlier’s land {Hoare v. Metropolitan Board of Works 
(18i4),Ti. It. 9 Q. B. 296), sign-lwmls^Airoorfv v. Steyylcs (1879), 12 Cli. D. 261}, 
advertisement hoai'dings {B. v. St. Pancraa Assessment Committee (1877), 2 
U. B. D. 581), and other erections {Francis v. Hayward (1882), 22 Ch, D. 177, 
0. A.). 

(d) The commonest forms of iieg.ative etisementi are: tho right to light (seo 
p. 297, post) ; the right to the passage of air through a defined channel (sc« 
p. 326, post); the right to receive water flowing over the servient tenement and 
the right to discharge water upon that tenement (see pp. S14, 317, post). But 
thoi'e are easements which it is difBcult to classif}' either as positive or negative 
—for instance, the right to cause what except for that right would be a nuisance, 
by noise (Stnryea v. Bridaman (1870), 11 Ch. D. 862,0. A.), or by noxious odours 
(Bliss V. Halt (1838), 4 Bing. (N. o.) 183, per Tindal, 0.3., at p. 186b or the 
right to send smoke up anotner’s chimney (Jones v. Fritehard, [1908] 1 Ch. 630). 
C^pare Oreat Northern BaUtaay v. Inland Sevmue Commissioners, TlWl] 1 
K. B. 416, 428, 429, C. A .; and see p. 326, post. 
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Accommodation in the case of an inchoate n^ative easement can 
under no circumstances be interrupted except by acts done upon 
the servient tenement, whereas the adverse user of the aocommoda- 
tiou in the case of an inchoate affirmative easement, constituting 
as it does a direct interference with the enjoyment by the servient 
owner of his tenement, may be the subject of legal proceedings as 
well as of physical interruption («). 

485. A continuous easement is a right to do some act of a 
continuous and constant nature (/). The enjoyment of a non- 
continuous easement is intermittent, and consists of the commission 
of some act or of a series of acts (g). 

486. An easement is apparent if its existence is evidenced by 
Eome apparent sign, whether such sign be patent to everyone or 
whether it can only be perceived on a careful inspection by a person 
ordinarily conversant with the subject (//). An easement is non- 
it[>parent if no external sign points to its existence (i). 

487. An easement of necessity is an easement which under 
particular circumstances the law creates by virtue of the doctrine 
of implied grant to incot the necessity of a particular case (Ic). 
It is an easement which is not merely necessary for the reasonable 
enjoyment of the dominant tenement, but one without which that 
tonement cannot be used at all(Q. Such an easement lasts only 
KO long as the necessity exists (m); for a grant arising out of the 


(e) Stttrifea V. Tlridgman [1819), 11 Ch. D. 8r>2, 0. A., TjlESlOKB, L.J., at 
{I. S64. The autlioritios are Bomewhat conflicting as to whether the right of 
>.u}ipurt to a huilding, whether lateral or vertiwil, is a positive or uogativo 
cLi't-iuont; see Dalton v. Angus (1881), 6 App. Gas. 740, wlioro Ix>rd Sx&boiink, 
L.L'., described support as an ‘'easement not purely negative.” Compare tho 
dkia of Lindley, J., at p, 7G3, and Bowen, J., at p. 784. 

(/) Pyer v. Carter (1857), 1 II. & N. DIG (drain); Watts v. Kelson (1871), 0 
Ch. Apj). 166, 178 (watercourse); Polden v. Bastard (186fl;, b. It. 1 Cl. B. 166, 
161, Ex. Ch. ; Wwthingtan v. Oimsan (I860}, 2 E. & E. 61 ,, 625, 626. Tho 
dKia of Channeix, B., in Hall v. Lund (1863), 1 II. & 0. 676, at p. 6,8,'), appa¬ 
rently refer not to a continuous easemont, but to a continuous user of a right 
winch ia not an easement. See also Pearson v. Spencer (1861), 1 B, &S. 671, 683. 
A right of way is not a continuous oasoment {Worthington v. Gimson, suj>ra; 
Phtgsey v. Vicary (1847), 16 M. & W. 484), unless ovdr a formed road (Brown ▼, 
AlahoKter (1887), 37 Ch. D. 490). 

(y) Thus in SuJ/ield v. Brown (1864), 4 De G. J. & Sm. 185, an alleged right 
to project the bowsprits of ships in dock over the land of another owner was 
held not to bo a “continuous" easement because there was no sign of tho 
existence of the right except when a ship was actually in the dock with her 
bowsprit projecting beyond its limit. 

(.A) Pyer V. Carter, supra, per WatsoN, B., at p. 922; Sujfield v. Brown, sujra, 
atp. 199; Brown V. Alahast^fsupra. 

(») Suffield T. Brown, supra; Wheeldon v. Burrows (1879), 12 Ch. D. 31, C. A. 

(k) Wivuidon v. Burrows, supra; Holmes r. Coring (182'I), 2 Bing. 76, 82. 
“A way of necessity is not a deiinod way. A way of necessity is a way wJtioh 
is the most convenient access to a land-looked tenement over other projwrty 
belonging to ^e grantor ” (Brown v. Alabaster, sujira, at p. 600); and see 
p. 289, post, 

(0 Lighterags Co. v. London Craving Dock Co., [1902] 2 Ch. 557, 0. A., 

smxuxca, L. J., at p. 573 ; Ray v. IIoMsldine, [1904] 2 Oh. 17. 

(m) Holmes v. Caring, supra; Pearson t. Spencer (1863), 3 B. 5k S. 761, fix* Oh., 
per Eble, O.J., at p. 767. 
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implication of neces^tj c^mnot be carried further than the neoeseitv 
of the case requires (n). 

488. Qtiasi-ememeniM are rights analogous to easements, but 
not in strictness easements, because sopiu necessary element k 
wanting (o). 
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489. An easement is said to be appurtenant to the dominant 
tonemeut. So long as it exists it is inseparably attached to that 
tenement and cannot be severed from it or made a right in gross (jO. 
Nor can an easement exist as appendant in the strict meaning of 
this term (q). The right constituting the easement must be in some 
way connected with the enjoyment of the dominant tenement (r). 

The dominant tenement to which an easement is appur¬ 
tenant generally consists of corporeal real property, namely, land 
and buildings upon the land («); it is a matter of some doubt 
whether an easement may not also be appurtenant to an incor¬ 
poreal hereditament, provided it is not incongruous (t). 

490. It is an essential characteristic of every easement that there 
be both a servient and a dominant tenement (a), and the owner of thi> 

fn) IJiilmca v. Goring (1824), 2 Bing. 76, per Best, C.J., at p. 82. 

(o) Tho term ^uaM-oascnieiit is not a strict legal term. It is used ^nerally 
B ,3 denoting tho accommodation afforded by one tenement to another when both 
11 moments are owned by the same person and where the accommodation thiis 
iiiforded would in fact be an easement bad tho tenoineut affording tho 
itccommodaiion Loon owned by another person ; see, e.g., Wheeldon v. Burrmes 
(1879), 12 Ch. D. 81, 0. A. Compare Oroavenor Hotel Co. v. HamilUm^ [^189 »| 
2 Q. B. 836, 841, 0. A. The term was used in Brveklebank v. Thompson, [1903! 
2 Ch. 344, 348, in respect of a. customary church way see also Re Hisiet ami 
Potts' Cimtract, [1906] 1 Oh. 386, 0. A., where a restrictive covenant is descriUsl 
as an equitable uasomont. 

(p) AGeroyd v. tSmith (1850), 10 0. B. 164, per OliEsswELU, J., at pb. 187, 188, 
and see also n. (a) on p. 188 in this case; Baile/u v. Stephens (1862), 12 C. B. 
(N. 8 .) 91, per Byles, J., at pp. 114, 115 ; Keppdl v. liaueg (1834). 2 My. & K 
517, 535, 636; Rangelei/ v. Midland Rail. Co. (1868), 3 Ch. App. 306; Hill v. 
Tvpper (1863), 2 H. & 0.121,127,128; Thwpe v. BrwnfiU (1873), 8 Ch. App. 6o0. 

( 5 ) For the nieaning of the teims “appiurteuant,” "appendant,” and" m 
gr«>B 8 ,’* see p. 338, post; and p. 235, note (cQ, ante. 

(r) Achroyd v. Smith, supra ; Bailey v. Stephens, sv^a, per Byles, J., at p. 115; 
see also Simpson v. Qodmanchester Corporation, fl897j A. 0. 696, per LoordlSATEV, 
at p. 707. 

(e) Co. Litt. 121 b (Hargrave and Butler’s ed. (1832)): Concerning things 
aitpendant and appurtenant two things are implied. £hst, that preecriptiou 
(which regularly is tho mother thereof) doth not make any thing appendant or 
appurtenant unless the thing appendant or appurtenant agree in qofdity and 
nature to the thing whereunto it is appendcnit or appurtenant; as a thing 
oorport^ol cannot properly be appendant to a thing coipOTeal, nor a. thing 
incorporeal to a thing mcoiporeaL” See also A.-O. v. Ccpdfmd, [l90l] 2 K. B 
101 , per lx>rd AxvxiiiSTOinE, C.J.; the decision in*()hi 8 case was, however, reversed 
on app^ V. Copeland, [1902] 1 £. B. 690, C. A.). 

(t) Co. Litt. 121 b, n. (7); Hanbttry v. Jenkins, [19011 ^ Ch. 40|,» where 
BuOKiiBY, J., at p. 422, oonsidered that an incorporeal right of way might be 
appurtenant to an inooiporeal right of fishing. U ^e dictum be correct there 
must be an easement appurtenant to every proJU d prendre. It is, however, 
submitted that a profit d prendre includes the whole right, and no quesj&n oi 
an incOiporBal ri^t bemg i^purteoant to an iiiooxpo^al x%ht ban arias to 

BU0h( 

(a) Bangdep v. MidUmd Bafi. Co., eupra, at p. 310 1 Mamkiae v. RsdUr, 

1 Q. B. 668 , 671: and seep. 236, ante. 
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domixisnt ton€mBnt And owner of tihe serpent tenement mticrt 
1)6 different persona. A man cannot have an easement over hie CharAote^ 
own land (6), because all acts which he does upon his own land tstlc a 

are acts done in respect of his rights as the owner of the 
]and(e), and the law does not allow the eo-existenoe of on easement 
over land with the possession of the land itself (d). But this prin¬ 
ciple does not necessarily hold good where the dominant owner has 
nil estate or interest in reversion or remainder only in the qvuuU 
pervient tenement (e). 


491. No easement can give the dominant owner the exclusive 
use of any part of the servient tenement (/), and no right in the 
nature of an easement which would prevent the servient owner from 
making ordinary use of his land can bo claimed by prescription (ff), 
A grant which gives the dominant owner the exclusive and unre¬ 
stricted use of part of the servient tenement passes the property 
and not merely an easement therein (/i). But the grant of the 
exclusive use of pipes or wires is an easement (0i and so apparently 
may be the exclusive use of a vault (&). 


Eacement 
does not 
conftt 

ezoloaive nae 
of aervient 
tenement. 


Part II.—Creation of Easements. 

Sect. 1. —In Qeneral. 

492. Easements, being rights which are superadded to the ordi BaacuH at 
nary common law incidents of the ownership of real property, can ^ 

only be created by grant Q) or statute (m). An apparent exception grantor ^ 

ntatute. 

th) Metropolitan Rail. Co. v. Fowler, [18!)2j 1 Q,. B. 165, 171, 0. A., affirmed 
[l{sy3] A. 0. 416; Roe ▼. Siddon* (1888), 22 Q. B. D. 22-4, 236. 0. A.; Bolton v. 

IhWm (1879), 11 Ch. D. 968, 970, 971 ; I^dymm v. Craiev 1871). 6 Ch. App. 

76.3. 768; Bright ▼. Waller (1834), 1 Or. M. & E. 211, 21' , Jamee v. Riant 
(1836), 4 Ad. & K. 749, 761, Ex. Ch.; Mwrgatroyd'f. Rohimon (1867), 7 E. & B. 

3&i, 397. Compare Jones v. Richard (1836), 6 Ad. & El. 413, 418; Bunting v. 
jf/tda (1894), 70 L. T. 455, C. A. 

! e) BoUon v. Bolton, supra ; Roe ▼. Siddona, auj/ra. 
d) layman v. Grave, supra, per Lord Hatheiu.eTv L.C., at p. 768. 

•) Farguhar X. Newbury Rural Coumdl, [19091 1 Ch-12, 0. A. 

J) ReUly V. Booth (18^, 44 Ch. D. 12, 26, C. A.; Capel v. Buszard (1829), 

6 Bing. 160, 169, Ex. Cn.; HolywtAl Union and Ballon Parish ▼. Balkyn 
drainage Ch., [1896] A* 0.117; Southfwrt Corporation, v. Ormshirk Union Asaeas^ 
ment OomfllfMee, (18943 1 (3t. B. 196, 201, 0. A. 
fe) Byce V. Bay (LcMy) (1852), 1 Macq. 305, H. L. 

(A) V. Booth, supra ; Capti v. Buszard, supra. Compare London 

Taverns^. ▼. WoHey (1888), ret reported, 0. A.,cited in Reilly v. Booth, supra, 
atp. 24, 

{») Soyihport Corporation v. Ormakirk Union Aaacssment Oovmittee, aupra. 

Compaie Twlar v. Bt. .fieien’a Oqrporation (1877), 6 Ch, D. 264, 0. A. (a cose of a 
vaterocmne); AVnftnaon v. Ptyrter (1876), L. B. 10 Q. B. IM (sewer); Bill v. 

VuUand Bail. Co. (1882), 21 Oh. D. 143; Sevan v. London Posiland Cement Co., 

[isiW] W. N. 151. 

(k) Bryan v. Whirtler (1828), 8 B. A C. 288. , ^ . 

(v Gardner v. Bodgson't Sing^on Brramy Co., [1903] A. 0. 229, per Iiotd 
LnmtET, at p. 239, 

(m) Eor oaaea of the craatioii of eanement* by statutory eoactment, see A.deans 
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to this rule is an eltsement existing by custom; since custoro, 
however, amounts to the common law within the particular locality 
where it obtains, a right existing by custom is not strictly an 
easement (n). 

An easoment may either rest upon an express grant actually 
subsisting or upon a presumed grant, or upon a grant arising 
merely by iiriplica.tion. An easement arising in the last-mentioneil 
manner is virtually created by express grant, since the creation of 
the easement is effected by the legal construction of the instru¬ 
ment, although it contains no express mention whatever of tl.ri 
easement. 

An easement existing by presumed grant is an easement claimeil 
under the doctrine of prescription, based either upon the doctrine 
of prescription at common law, or on the doctrine of a lost modern 
grant, or on the provisions of the Prescription Act, 1882 (o), all 
of which rest upon the fact of long undisturbed possession of the 
right constituting the easement (p). 

493 . Whatevei; be the origin of an easement, the quality of 
the right when found to be validly subsisting is in every case the 
same. Whether the right has been created by long enjoyment or 
by grant, express or implied, makes not the least difference ( 7 ). 
The remedy is also the same (r). 

494. There is, however, a most important difference in respect, 
of quautum of right between an easement created by express grant 
or arising by implication of law and an easement claimed under 
a presumed grant. In the former case the easement may bo created 
for interests analogous in their duration to all manner of interests 
and estates («); in the latter case the easement must exist, if at 
all, in perpetuity (t). 


y. Mortloch (1839), 6 Ding. (ly. c.) *2.30; White v. Ltrson (1809), 6 II. A, N. 5:;: 
Dana Y. Kiiujscote (18-10), 0 M. & W. 174. For cases relating to rights of way 
creatoU by statute, see note (r), p. 288, ;>osf. 

(n) See title Custom akd LfsAOKs, Vol. X., p. 217. 

(o) 2 & 3 Will. 4, c, 71. 

(p) Philippe V. Ilallidai/, [1891] A. C. 2*28, per Lord Herscmell, at p. 231; 
Clijtpene Oil do. x. Edinburtjh and Diatrkt Water Trmtees, [1904] A. C. Ol, 
per Lord Ualsbury, L.O., at p. 69. 

{q) Leech y. ScJiwrder (1874), 9 Ch. App. 463; and see also Dalton v. Av/ju^ 
(1881), 6 App, Cos. 740, at p. 809; llononii v. Backhouse (1859), E. B. & E. 6--. 
654, 13x. Cb.; Orcentvell v. Low Heechburn Coal Co., [1897] 2 Q. B. 165, I’i 
(cases relating to the easement of support). 

(r) Leech v. Schweder, eiyira. per Al kllish, L.J., at p. 47fi. 

(») Easements are frequently sjwken of as existing for certain estates (seo 
WoM y. Leadbitter (1845), 13 M. & W. 838; ffewlina y. Shippam (1826), a 
B.& 0.2*21). , 

ff) Large y. Pitt (1797), Peake, Add. Cas. 152. As to proscription, see 
WMoton V. Maple Jk Co., [18931 .3 Ch. 48, 63, 0. A.; KHgour v. Gaddee, [1991] 
1 Sk B. 457, 466, 0. A,, ana as to lost grant. Bright y. Walker (1834\ 
1 Cr. M. & B. 211; Wheaton v. Maple ^ Co., tupra; East BUmehmse Urban DtetriA 
Council V. Willoughby, n[902] 2 K. B. 318, 332; but see Tirnmme v. Heu-tti 
(1888), 22 L. E. Iz*. 627, 0. A.; Hanna v. Pollock, [1900] 2 L E. 664, C. A. 
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Sect. 2. —By Expreu Grant. 

495. An easement may be created by express grant for interests 
analogous in their duration to an estate in fee simple (a), an estate 
for life (b), an estate for years (c), or even a smaller interest («0. 

496. In order to create an easement in fee simple by express 
piant otherwise than in exercise of some statutory power (e), the 
(,Trant must be made by the owner of the fee simple of the servient 
tenement. Similarly, upon the creation of an easement by express 
j^nint for any period or interest less than a per}>etual interest, it 
is essential that tlic grantor be entitled to an intorost in the servient 
tenement greater than or at least co-cxtensive with the interest for 
which the easement is created (/), 

A grant of an easement by general words in a conveyance 
will be construed ns being referable only to the interest which 
the grantor had in the servient tenement at the time of the grant, 
and will not bind any larger interest which he may afterwards 
actjuire {g). If, however, there is any contract or representation 
that the easement shall be enjoyed for the full term, then if the 
grantor subsequently acquires a larger interest in the servient 
tenement, the interest so acquired wdll be bound. For where 
a person represents himself as having a larger interest in the 
servient tenement than he has in fact, and purports to create an 
easement for an interest in excess of wliat ho aciually has, then, 
if he subsequently acquires the larger interest, that inlertist so 
acquired is bound by way of estoppel {h). 

Again, the rule that a grantor of an easement must have an 
estate or interest in the servient tenement as extensive as the 
period for which the easement is created is subject to exceptions 
arising from statutory modification of the common law such as 
the power of a tenant for life to grant a perpetual easement in 


i a) See, for example, the cases cited in note (a), on p. 2^t., pogt, 
h) Pym V. Harrison (1876), 33 L. T. 71)6, A. 

e) jfavis v. Morgan (182i>), 4 b. & U. 8 (a ritclit of diverting water from a 
;er for ninoty-nino years); Booth v, AlcorJc (1873), 8 Ch. App. 663 ; Darii’s v. 
Marshall (No. i) (1861;. 1 Drew. & Sm. 657; Harduig v. IFi7sf)n(1823), 2 B. & 0. 
96; Collint ▼. Slade (1874), 23 W. E. 199, 

{d) Ardley V. St. Pancras Guardians (1870), 39 L. J. (CIL) 871. 

a See p. 246, post, as to tenants for life acting under the powers of the 
ed Land Acts, 1682 and 1890. 

(/) Bwdh T. AUoeJe, supra, where it was held that a grant of right to light by 
ft tenant for years did not bind the reversion ; and that on the expiration of the 
lease he (having acquired the reversion himself) might build so as to obstruct 
the light coming to the queadam dominant tenement. See also Re Barrow-in- 
Purness Corporation and Rawlinson's Contract, [1903] 1 Ch. 339, where it was 
held tbftf an executrix having a pow'er of sale over the ^uon-servient tenotnont, 
but no estate or interest in it, could not create an easement over it. 

(p) Booth T. Alcock, supra, ptr Hellish, L.J., at p. 667. And see Boldington 
T. (1887), 35 Ch. D. 817, 327. As to the effect of general words in a 
conveyance, see titlo Deeds akd Otheb Instruments, Vol. X., p. 470. 

(A) Bowlotham ▼. WiUon. (1857), 8 E. ft B. 123, Ex. Oh., per Watson, B., at 
p. 145; “ Where a person without title professes to grant an easement hu con¬ 
veyance operates by way of estoppel, if, at a subsequent period he acquires the 
foe** ; Booth v. Alcodt, supra. Sm also title Ebtoffbl. 
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exercise of his power ultder the Settled Land Acts, 1882 and 1890 (t), 
for all the estate or interest which is the subject of the settlement (ifc). 

497 . The grantee of an easement must have an estate or 
interest in the dominant tenement at the time of the grant, and 
this estate or interest must in general be either greater than or 
at least co-extensive with the estate or interest for which the 
easement is created (i). If, however, the grantee receives a grant 
of an easement in terms which, had he a greater estate in the 
dominant tenement would have entitled him to a greater estate in 
the easement, and afterwards acquires an estate in the dominant 
tenement as great or greater than the estate or interest for which 
the easement was expressly created,the easement may enure to his 
extended interest in the dominant tenement, if it appears that the 
instrument purporting to create the easement was intended to 
operate as a covenant as well as a gi’ant(m). 

498 . An easement or any estate or interest in an easement can 
at common law only be granted by deed (n), its incorporeal nature 
making delivery physically impossible ( 0 ). An easement may, how¬ 
ever, be effectually created under circumstances which render it 
inequitable to deny the existence of an easement, although the 
proper formalities for its creation have not in fact been observed (a). 
If an owner verbally agrees to grant an easement to an adjoining 
owner, who on the faith of such agreement alters his position, the 
validity of the easement cannot be impeached (6). 


(i) 46 & 4() Viet. c. 38, bb. 3, 17 (1); 53 & 54 Viet. c. 69, b. 5. See also 
TJuiverBiticB and CoUom Estates Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 55), b. 1, ajid Suther¬ 
land {Howager Duchesn) v. Sutherland {Duke), [1893] 3 Oh. 169; Re liradeen'i 
Seltlemeni, [1903] 1 Oh. 265. 

(fc) Settled Land Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Viet. c. 33), 8. 20 (1). 

\l) Smfiel>om v. Holt (1317), Y. 13, 21 l‘>l\v. 3, 2, pi, 5 ; Rymer r, Mcllroy, 
[1897] 1 Oh. 528 ; and ixnuparo North British Railway v. Parle Yard Co., [1898] 
A. (M3 (a case nf Scotch law). 

(m) Rymer v. Mcllroy, supra. 

(n) Oo. Litt. 9 a; HewUna v. Shippam (1826), 5 B. & 0. 221, 229; Bryan, v. 
WhisRer (1828), 8 B. & 0. 288, 293; Uoclier v. Cotvper (1834), 1 Or. M. & it. 418, 
421 ; Wallia v, Harrison (1838), 4 M. & W. 538 ; Adams v. Andrews (1850), 
16 a B. 284; Wood v. Leadhitter (1846), 13 M. & W. 838, 842; Liggins v. Inge 
(1831), T Bing. 682, 691; Aldin v. Latimer Clark, M airhead db Co., [1894] 2 Oh. 
437, 448 ; Fentiman y. &mith (1803), 4 East, 107, i09. As to estate and interest 
in oasoments see Wood t. Leadhitter, supra, and Hewlins v. Shippam, supra. 
See also title Dk£D3 and Other Instruments, Vol. X., p. 361. 

(o) Oo. Litt. 9 a. The signiScanco of this distinction has been considerably 
iBBsened by the Eeal Property Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet, c, 106), which in effect 
mad* aU property which fonncsrly lay in hvery lie also in grant. 

(o) Devonshire {Duke) v. Eglin (1851), 14Beay. 630 ; M<Manus y. C'i»fe!(l887). 
86 Oh. D. 681; Dalton v. Angus (1881), 6 App. Ca*. 740, 766. 782; Mordand v. 
Richtsrdson (1850), 22 Beav. 596; Laird v. Birkenhead Bail. Co. (1859), John, 
500; Mold V. Wheatcroft (1859), 27 Bouv, 610; Carr v. Benson (1868), 3 Oh. App. 
524; Newby v. Harrison (1861), 1 John, ft H; 393; Bankart v. Tennant (1870;, 
Ij. £. 10 Eq. 141. Compare Cocker v. Couper, supra; Fentiman v. Smith, 
supra ; Pvwdl v. Thomas (1848), 6 Hare, 300; Clavering's Cass (undated), cited 
in Jackson v. Cator (1800), 6 Vee. 688, at p. 690; CotcMng ▼. Bassett (1862), 32 
Beav. 101 ; Plimmer v. Wdlington Corporation (1884), 9 App. Gas. 699, 710, 
P. 0.; Rochdah Canal Co, V. Ring (1853), 16 Boav. 630; Fast India Co. v. 
Vincent (1740), 2 Afk. 83. 

(5) DevoMhtre {Duke} V; RffUn, supra (wateroourse); Jfcifaniu* v. Cooks 
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499 . The use of the word " grant "(cX or any otiber pctriiouhMr 
word id)t is not necessary for the express creation of an easemaot. 
Any words are sufficient which clearly show the intention to crec^ 
un easement grantable at law («). 

Grants of negative easements, are frequently framed in the form 
of a covenant, and there appears to be no reason why a 80 «called 
affirmative easement should not be similarly framed (/). . Indeed 
some high legal authorities have in fact gone so far as to say 
that negative easements rest solely upon covenant (g) while others 
hold, what appears to be the view most in accordance with the 
modern authority, that a negative easement may be considered as 
a right tie facias and as such a proper subject-matter for a 
grant (h). 

Where the instrument of creation though framed in the form of a 
covenant (i) amounts according to its true construction to a grant 
of an easement, a legal easement is created, which passes at law 
with the dominant tenement and binds all subsequent owners of the 
servient tenement whether they have notice of it or not (k). Where, 
however, the right comes into existence by'covenant only, the 
burden becomes an equitable easement, which passes with the 
servioLit tenement in ii similar manner, hut, like all other equitable 
interests, is liable to be defeated by a purchase for value of the 
legal estate without notice (1). Except for this imi)ortant distinction 
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(1887), 35 Ch. D. 681 (skylight). See also H’ood v. Lake (1751), cited in Wood 
V. LeadhUter (1845), 13 M. & W. 838, at p. 848, u. 

(c) Shove V. Piixke (1793), 6 'iVnn llop. 124, per Lord Kenyon, O.J., at 
p. 129; Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Viot. o, 41), 
». 49. 

(d) ItirwbotJMm v. Wilaon (I860), 8 H. L. Go*. 348, 362. 

(e) lin'd.; L'ortham v. Hurley (1853), 1 E. & 11. 065, 673; Holme v. Sdler 
(1691), 3 Lov. 30,5. The queetiou whether wordflof limitation are necessary to 
the creation of a pe^^etunl easement hy express grant dues not appear to be 
settled. Tho point is discussed in three artidos in the Quarterly Keview, 
VoL XXIV. (1908), pp. 199, 259, 264, where opposing vii ws are token. It is 
submitted that the use of such words is not necessary, though clearly desirable. 

(/) Holme V. Seller, supra ; Howbotham v. Wileon, etipra. See also Qoyarty v. 
Hoeliine, [1906] 1 I. E. 173. 

(o) Moore v. Jiaweon (1824), 3 B. & 0. 332, at p. 340, whore IjITTLEDAUS, J,, 
said: “ Although a right of way being a privilege* of something positive to be 
done or used in the soil may he the subject of legal grant, yet light and air, not 
being to be used in tho soil of the land of another, are not the subject of actual 
grant; but tho right to insist upon tho non-obstruction and non-interruption of 
them more propeny arises hy a covenant.” And see tho dissenting judgments 
in Howbotham v. Wilson (1857), 8 E. & B. 123, Ex. Oh., of Watbon, B., at p. 143, 
and of CuESSWEl.L, J., atpp. 159 and 160; and Hall v. Lichfield Brewery Co. 
(1880), 49 L. J. (cH.) 655, per Ekt, J., at p. 656. 

(A) Ilowbedhamr. IFtlsOTi'flSS?), «apro, perBEAMWELi.,B.,at p. 147; Leech y. 
Schweder (1874), 9 Ch. App. 463, per L.J., at p. 474; Dalton v. Angue 

(1881), 6 App. Oas. 740, per Lord SElBOfiNE, at pp. 794, 795, and per Jjord. 
BlacKbuiw, at p. 823; JScdesiasiieal Oommiesionere for EnMemd r. Kino (1880), 
14 Ch. D. 213, 221, 0, A. See also Pkillipe v. Low, [1892] 1 Ch. 47, at 
p. 50, whore Cbitty, J., speaks of a oonveyance operating aa an implied grant 
of light. , ■' 

(t) Harbidge r. Warwick (1849), 3 Exoh. 552, 556. 

(fc) Leech v. Schweder, eupra, at pp. 474, 475. 

(l) Be Nisbet ond FeOi Confrtud, Umi \ Oh. 386,0. A., in which cbm a 
person becoming entitled under the ktoal Property Limitation Act, 183$ (6 A; 4 
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a negative easement and a restrictive covenant binding the land 
are analogous. The incidents which flow from both are apparently 
identical. 

A positive covenant may also in some sense be considered as 
binding the land in equity; but no covenant involving expenditure 
can be enforced against the land, or any tenant of the land, unless 
he be one of the contracting parties (w). A covenant cannot be 
construed as a grant creating a legal easement unless the right so 
created conforms to the essential nature of an easement and unless 
the subject-matter of the right is sutflciently capable of definition to 
be the possible subject-matter of a grant (w). A covenant may, 
however, create such an indefinite right as could not be raised by 
implied grant and can attach the burden of the equitable right so 
created to the land, subject to defeasance by a purchase for value 
without notice (o). 

500. The rights which can be created as legal easements are 
limited in character. An owner of land cannot attach to that land, 
or any part of it, legal incidents of a novel kind so as to create a 
new species of incorporeal right (p). Only kinds of property well 
known to the law and familiarly dealt with by its principles can be 
recognised, for to allow a multiplication of the species of legal 
rights would render the law uncertain, to the great harm of tlie 
public W'clfaro (q). An owner of land may, however, create a 
right, having tlio nature of an easement, and may attach it as 
appurtenant to his land so as to bind all subsequent owmers whether 
they take the land with notice or not; and it does not matter 
that the right be an easement of a description never before known 
provided the right conforms to all the requisite and essential 
characteristics of an easement which have been already noticed (r). 

Will. 4, c. 27), wiis hold bound by re-^trictive covotiants, and expressions in previous 
cases to the oReot that the burden does not run unless there is notice were 
dissented trom. See, for instance, Leech v. Schweder (1874), 9 Cli. App. 40C, 
per Mei.LISU, L.J., at p. 475 ; see also dahle v. Bryant, [1908] 1 Ch. 259, per 
Nkvillk, J., at p. 2G-1. For the distinction between a restrictive covenant and a 
legal nogativooa8(uuont,eoePrin«ep v. ISelyraviun Estate, Ltd., [1890] AV. N. 39, 

(rn) Be Xishcl end Potts' Contract, [1905] 1 Ch. 391, per Fauweli., J., at p. 397 ; 
amnued [190(5] 1 Ch. 38(5, 0. A. 

(w) Chastey v. Achland (1895), 11 T. L. R, 460, 0. A. (a claim to a prescriptive 
right to ttir^; Harris v. Be Pinna (18SG), 33 Ch. D. 238, 262, C. A. (claim to 
a right to light to shifting aportures and a claim to air). As to what rights can 
be attached to land, see p. 326, post, 

(o) See Leech v. Brhwetler, supra, at pp. 474 , 475, where AlEixisn, L.J., took 
the lustaiKoof a covenant not to interfere w'ilh the prospect from a dniwing- 
room window. 

(p) Kcpptll V. Bailey (1834), 2 My. & K. 517, per Loi-d BaouoiiAsr, L.C., nt 
p. 635; Bailei/v. Stephens {ISG'2), 12 0. B. (n. s.) 9l'^ll5; Ilill v. 7uppcr (186:1', 
2 H. & 0. 12i, 128; Adfcroyrf v. Smith (1850). 10 C. B. 164; NuUall v. liraceucU 
(18U0), L. B. 2 Bxch. 1; Spencer’s Caw (1583), 6 Co. Eep. 16 a; Great Nortltern 
Bail way v. Inland liecmue Commissioners, [1901] 1 K. B. 416, 428, 429, C. A- 

(q) Keppdl V. Bailey, supret, at pp. 535, 536, where Lord Bkougham, L.C., 
pointed out the reusims necessitating the rule in the text. See also Hill v- 
Tapper, supra, at p. 128, wh^ hLAUTiN, B., said, “To admit the right would 
lead to the creation of an infinite variety of interests in land, and an indefinite 
increase of possible estates.” 

(r) See pp. 236, 240, ante. As to the great diversity of the forms of rights 
which easements may take, see pp. 326 et seq., post. 
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501. Easements are often spoken of as being reserved or 
excepted upon the conveyance of land (a). An easement, how¬ 
ever, cannot be made the subject-matter cither of an exception or 
ti reservation; for an easement is neither parcel of the thing 
granted, nor is it something issuing out of the thing granted, 
the former being essential to an exception, and the latter to a 
reservation (//). Whore the instrument conveying or otherwise 
disposing of the servient tenement purports to reserve an ease¬ 
ment in favour of the owner of the dominant tenement, the true 
idTect is to create an easement in favour of the latter by a new 
grant of the right by the grantee of the land to the grantor (<•). 

502. Until 1882 no easement could be granted by means of a 
use (rf). The Statute of Uses does not execute such a use (r). 
Now, liowever, as regards conveyances made after the 31 st of 
nccember, 1881, a conveyance of freehold land, to the use that 
any person may have any easement over or in respect of that land 
for an estate or interest not exceeding in duration the estate con- 
^cycd in the land, operates to vest such easement in that person 
fv)r the estate or interest expressed to ho liinifed to him (/); and 
tenants for life when exercising their statutory powers are now 
empowered to create easements to the uses requisite for giving 
effect to the exercise of their powers («■/). 

503. The grant of an casement is prirnd facie also the grant of 
all such ancillary rights ns are reasonably necessary for its exercise 
a id enjoyment (//). It gives to the grantee the right of entering 
ilie servient tenement when reasonably necessary for the pur¬ 
poses of making repairs necessary for the due enjoyment of the 

(a) Till) (lifforence, between a rcssci vation ami an oxcejitiou is that in the first 
ilie thing icbervod is not soinething which was in esse uninediatulyhoforotlio 
ciiiivcyiince, but is nowh' created or roKorvod out of the land ujion the execution 

tlio deoil. An exception, on the otlior hand, ia part of the thing convoyed 
lii.iiig in esse before the conveyance, but which is oxcopbul • otn the uporuiiun of 
the deed. See Co. Litt. 47 a; 1 Shop, Touch. 78, 80; ''ardiyan (ICarl) v. 
Armitage (1823), 2 13. & C. 197, 206, 207; Houih-Kosfem Jl tiL Vo. v. Associated 
Portland Cement Co., [1910] 1 Ch. 12. Seo also titio l)EKl>a AND Othke 
Instbumenth, Vol. X., p. 472, and cases thoro cited. 

(/>) Durham and Sunderland Itail, Co. v. Walhcr (1842), 2 Q. 11. 940, 907 ; 
Proud V. Dates (18G&), 34 L. J. (cii.) 406, 411. 

(r) Durham and Sunderland Hail. Co.v. Walker, su}>ra; London Corjnrrution v. 
Uiyys (:880), 13 Ch. D. 798, per JESSEli, M.Ii., at p. 806, (a case of a regiant of a 
right of way of necessity); Dynevor (Lord) v. 'Pennant {]HS6), 33 On. i). 420, 
0. A.; Midland Rail. Co. v. Miles (1880), 33 Cli. 1). 632, 0-14; Doed. Dovylas v. 
Lock (1835), 2 Ad. & El. 705 ; Wickham v. JIawker (1840), 7 M. & W. 03 ; 
compare Batten Pooll v, Kennedy, [1907] 1 Ch. 250; Pinningtony. QaUarul (1853), 
9 Exeb. 1. 

(d) Gilbert on Uses, 281-*, Bac. Abr. tit. Uses and Trusts (F), “ A irian 
cannot walk over another’s ground to the use of a third person." 

(e) Ibid. 

(/) Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 46 Viet. c. 41), 
«. 62 (1). 

(y) Settled Land Act, 1882 (46 & 46 Viet. c. 38), h. 20 (1); seo p. 215, ante. 

(A) Jones v. Pritchard, [1908] 1 Ch. 630, per Pauker, J„ atp- 638 ; Pomfret 
V. Ricrgft (1669), 1 Wms. Sauna., 6th ed. 321 (ed. 1871, 667); Goo/lharty. Ilyett 
(1883X 25 (a. J>. 182, 186, 187; Clark r. Cogge (1607), Cro, Jac. 170; ffoare 

MetremedUan Board of Works (1874), L. E. 9 Q,. B. 296; Roberts v. Kdlowes 
(•1906), 94 L. T. 279. 
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easement <t); and if the owner of the servient tenement builds, or 
does any other act which practically interferes with the right, he may 
be restrained by injunction (k). It is no answer to proceedings by 
the dominant owner to prevent the servient owner from rendering 
the repairs, inspection, or cleansing more difficult, that the former 
may still exercise his right if he only expends more money or 
exercises greater skill; for if the acts of the servient owner render 
the exercise of the right more expensive and more difficult an 
injunction will be granted (1). 

504. The nature and extent of an easement created by express 
grant depend upon the wording of the instrument. In con¬ 
struing a grant of an easement regard must be had to the circum¬ 
stances existing at the time of its execution (m); for the extent 
of the easement is ascertainable by the conditions existing at the 
time of the grant, and is limited to those conditions. Consequently, 
if those conditions be subsequently altered and the nature of the 
user and enjoyment be changed, the altered or extended user 
cannot bo justified 

505. Since the Slat of December, 1881, every conveyance of land 
is doemod to include and operates to convey all ways, waters, water¬ 
courses, liberties, privileges, easements, rights and advantages 
appertaining or reputed to appertain to the land, or, at the time of 
the conveyance, demised occupied or enjoyed with or reputed or 

(i) Jimea V. Vritchard, [lUOSJ I (.,’h. (>H0. “ Tho law pivos power to him who 

ought to repair a bridge to enter into the land, and to him who has a conduit in 
the land of another, to enter into the land to mend it when occasion requires " 
(Li/ord'a Caae (1614), 11 Co. Rop. 46 b, 62 a). As to tbo right and obligation of 
repairing ways, see p. 294, jwst; as to tho same with regard to watercourses, 
see p. 318, post. There are no rights and obligations to repair in the case of the 
easement of light or other negative easoinonta. Pot cases bearing on the subject 
of repair of easements genorully, see Fomfret v. Jiiarofl (1069), 1 Wros. Saund. 
(ed. 1871) 567 ; Senkonaa v. Chrutian (1787), 1 Term Rop. 560 ; Oerrard v, Cooka 
(1806); 2 Bos. & P. (w. R.) 109; Newcomen v. Couhon (1877), 6 Oh. D. 133, 0. A. 
(cases relating to rights of way); flodgaon v. Field (1806), 7 East, 613 ; Qoodhart 
r, Hyett (1883), 25 Oh. D. 182, 189; JIumphries v. Cousins (1877), 2 0. P. D. 
239, 24i; and compare Sandjjate Local Board v. Leney (1883), cited 25 Ch. D. 
183, n.; Fintinsmi v. Porter (1875), L. R. 10 Q. B. 188 ; Ikeslon v. Weate (1856), 
5 E. & B. 986 ; Jthodea v. Aircdule Drainage Commiasionera (1876), 1 0. P. 1). 
380, 392, 893; H. v. Wharton (1701), 12 Mod. Rep. 510 ; Broum v. Best (1747), 
1 Wils. 174. 

(ft) Qoodhart ▼, ITyeit supra (a house built over a line of pipes on the 
semont tenement in such a way as to prevent tho owner of an easement of the 
flow of water through the pipes from repairing the pipes). 

(f) Qoodhart v. fJyett, supra ; but see Sandgate Loral Board y. Leney, supra, 
where Denman, J., refused to pant a mandatory injunction to pull down a 
building' which had been erected over n sower although there was an agree¬ 
ment with a fonnor owner not to build so as to jqjrovont reasonable access to 
the sewer. The injunction was refused on the ground that tho evidence only 
showed that it would take an hour or so longer to get down to tho sewer, 
because of the building. See title Injunotidn. 

(m) See Thornton v. Litth, [1907] N. 68 (grant of a right of way for 
visitors to a house used at -tne time of the grant as a school, held to include 
pupils), 

[n\ HetMiM V. Burnet (1652), 8 Exoh. 187 (a right of way to a house and 
i^ble altered by the owner of tiie dominant tenement so as to he avadlable os a 
means of access to the whole of his field); Bayley v. Qreat Western Bait. Co. 
(1884), 26 Oh. D, 434, O. A.; Harris v. Flmcer A Sons (1904), 74 L. J. (CH.) 
127, 0. A.; Ankersm y, Conndly, [1907] 1 Oh. 678, 0. A. 
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* ( , 
known as part of it (o); and a oonveyance of land with bnildingB Baer, a. 

inclades in the same manner all rights of light and: oiher rights Bf SuHreM 

and easements appertaining to or enjoyed wiSi the buildings (p); 

provided in each case that no contrary intention is expressed in 

Uie conveyance ((?). Rights which arise in this manner are expressly 

granted and not implied by law, for the conveyance is eonatrued 

as if the necessary words were expressly contain^ in it (r)., 

A right unknown to the law cannot, however, pass by the operation 

of these words(s), nor a right which the grantor had at the time no 

power to grant (<). But if the grantor be a tenant for years of the 

quasi-savvient tenement, though he cannot create a perpetual 

casement by his grant, yet he may bind the guoti-servient tenement 

for so long as his interest oonliniies (a). 

Sbot. 3 .—By Implication of Law. 

506. The doctrine of the creation of easements by implication Implied 
of law (h) is founded upon an implied grant (c), which arises in 

(o) Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1831 (44 k 46 Viet. c. 41), s. 6 (1). 

See Pollard v. Oare, [1001] 1 Ch. 8114 ; Quiclce v. VhapJ}Uifi, [1003] 1 Cb. 669. 

I'or casos on the exprobs creation or exprosa ctjnveyanoo of eaaeinouts under 
liifKe statutory provisions, see IJurrouie v. Lang, [1901] 2 Ch. 602 ; 'fitchmamh 
V. Itoysiou Water (\). (1899), 81 Ij. T. 673 ; Lie Peck and Ijondon School lioard'a 
Contract, [1893] 2 Oh. 316; Se Htighet and Aahlnfe Contract, [1900] 2 Ch, 695, 

C A.; InUruatumal Tea Storee Co. y, LIubha, [1903] 2 Ch. 166; Godwin v. 
hivrppcs. Ltd., [1902] 1 Ch. 926; Brazier y. (Jlaaapool, [190;^ W. N. 102, 0. A. 

( p) Conveyancing aiid Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Viot. c. 41), 

H. 6 (2); Pedduigtnn v. Atlee (1887), 36 Ch. D. 317; Quidee y. Oltapmcen, 
fupra. See also title RKAI. PllOrJlKTY ANT) CHATTEIA? EkAL. ‘ 

{q) Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 46 Viot. 0 . 41), 
s. 6 (4); Bromnficud v. Williama, [1897] 1 Ch. 602 (a description of the land 
leservcd as “building land" is net eutlicient to show a contrary intention 
BO as to negative an implied grant of an easement of light). 

(r) Broomfield v. Wdliama, aupra, per Linulky, L.J,, at p. 610. As to the 
• fToct of these words, see Key v. Neath Llnral District Council (1906), 03 L. T. 

607 (free supply of water for domfstir jjurpoacs). 

(a) Burrows y. Lang, aupra, per Farwem., J,, at p. 6.2 (grant of a house 
adjoining a mill stream into which the miller had been in the habit of turuing 
water when so requiretl for the purposes of his mill). 

(<) Quicke v. Chujunan, supra (in which cose the grantor, a builder,had aright 
to outer upon the neighbouring land for the purjtoso of building a house, but 
had no estate or iutei-est in the land and could uotthorofore grant any easement 
over it). 

(a) A'^ V. Neath Rural District Council, aupra (the grantors wore tenant* from 
>ear to year of u reservoir from which a free supply of water had been enjoyed 
by the laud granbid). 

(b) Pow/rct V. Iticroft (1669), 1 Wms. Saund. 321, 323, n. (6); Whaeldony. 

Surrmea (J879), 12 Ch. I). 31, 0. A.; Polden v. Bastard (J865), L. R. 1 Q.. II. 

156, Ex. Ch,; Leech v. Schweder (1874), 9 Oh. App. 463; Watts v. Kelson (1870), 

6 Oh. App. 166; Thomas /. Ovmn (1887), 20 Q. B. Tl. 226, C. A.; Master y, 

Hansard (1876), 4 Ch. D. 718, 721, 0. A.; Wimbkdoti and Putney Vommona 
Conservatora v. Dixon (1875), 1 Ch. D. 362, 0. A. ; iLicharda ▼. Bose (1853),. 9 
Kxch, 218; Shubronk v. Tu/nell (1882), 46 L. T. 886. , Compare also Pyer r. 

Carter (1857), 1 IL & N. 916, the dedsion in whidi case was anjffoved in 
Morland y. Cook (1868), L. B. 6 Eq. 262, Watta v. KeUon, evpra, and PearMOn v. 

Bpmeer (1863), 3 B. & S. 761, Ex. Cln, but was dissented from in SuMahl r. 

Brown (1864), 4 Be G. J. & Sm. 186, and overuled in WheeUon %. mm'pwa, 

•apra, in so w as the doctrine of imphed reservation waa concerned. A* to the 
creation hr impHoationkOf law of ways of necessity, see pp. 288 et sea..,po*t. 

(«) Phmipa r. Low, [1892] 1 Ch. 47, 60. . , . , , 
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the majority of cases in connection with some express grant 
or disposition of the servient or dominant tenement (d). Snch a 
grant can only be implied where both the dominant and servient 
tenements have been in the common ownership of one man; so 
that the creation of an easement by implication of law may be 
said to be the outcome of the former relationship between the two 
tenements. The disposition which causes a cessation of the 
common ownership and thus gives rise to the implication of an 
easement may be of either tenement («) ; or a simultaneous dispo¬ 
sition of both tenements (/). The disposition may be a grant in 
fee simple ( 7 ), a grant for life (h), or a demise for years (i). and the 
fact that the servient tenement (/t) or dominant tenement (Z) is in 
lease at the date of the disposition does not seem to defeat the 
implication. 

The doctrine under which easements are held to be created by 
implication of law holds good with regard to devises and disposi¬ 
tions by will as well as to dispositions inter vivos (m), but it ia 
doubtful if an easement can bo created by law in favour of a 
person who becomcfla entitled to a tenement by escheat (n). 

607, In counoctiou with the doctrine of the creation of easements 
by implication of law there is a distinction of great importance 
between easements of necessity and easements which are merely 
necessary for the reasonable enjoyment of the property granted ; 
for where an owner of land grants part of the land and retains other 
pai'ts himself, all easements necessary for reasonable enjoyment are 
usually implied in favour of the part so granted; but such ease¬ 
ments are not raised by implication in favour of the part retained 
unless they are easements of a much more restricted class, namely, 


(rf) r/ii/lifs V. Low, ["ISO:!] 1 Ch. 47, 50; Timmons v. lUwitt (1888), 22 
L. h. Ir. 027. ('. A. 

{e) diapositionB of the dominant tenoment, seo flowton v. Frearson (1798 , 

8 Torm Rop. 50 ; Oldfield's Case (1007), Noy, 123; I’almer v. Fletcher (166.3), 1 
l.oy. 122. For dispositiona of tho aorvient tenomont, seo JHnniugton v. Oallund 
(1.S63), 9 Exch. 1 ; Pyery. Carter (18,57), 1 H. & N. 916, now overruled (aee 
p. 261, note (5), ante) ; compare Pteddinyton v. Alice (1887), 35 Ch. D. 317. 

(/) See, for instance, l^ivanshormyk v. Coventry (1832), 9 Bing. 305 (lightl. 
See also Barnes v. I,oach (1879), 4 ii. B. D. 494; Hiyhy v. Bennett 21 

Oh. T). 569, C. A., per Jessei., M.R., at p. 567; Allen v. Taylor (1880), 16 
Ch. D. 865; Phillips v, Lotv, supra, per Chitxy, J., at p, 51 ; Pinnington v. 
Oalland, supra ; Richards v. Hose (1853), 9 Exch. 21S. Compare also Russell v. 
Harford (18(56), L. E. 2 j'!q. .»(>7. 

(o) Pomfret v. Rirroft (lOOii), 1 Wma. Sauiid. 321, 323, n. (6). 

(ft) Pornfret v. iliero/t, supra. 

(i) Ibid.; Ttmmons v. Hemtt, supra; Oayford y. Mofiatt {IB68), 4 Ch. App- 
183. 

(A) Coutts V. IJorham (1829), Mood. & M. 396; Davies v. Marshall (1861), 

9 W. E. 866; Gable v. Bryant, [190S] 1 Ch. 269. 

(1) Barnes v. iMwh (1879), 4 Q. B. D. 494. 

\m) Barnes v. Loach, supra; Phcyscy y. Vieary (1847), 16 M. & W. 484; 
.Mien V. Taylor, supra (light); Phillips y. Low, supra (light); Milner's Safe Co., 
Ltd. V. Great Northern and City Hailway, [1907] 1 Ch. 208 (right of way): 
J'eorson v. Spencer (1861), 1 B. & S. 671, (1863 ) 3 B. & S. 761, Ex. Ch. ^5ee 
also .V»rAo2l9 v. NichoUa (1899), 81 L. T. 811 (right of way). Compare JVhalley 
V. Tompson (1799), 1 Bos. & P. S71 ; Taws y. Knowles, [1891] 2 Q. B. 564,0. A. 
(n) Proctor v, Hodgson (1855), 10 Exoh. 624, 828. 
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“ ossements of necessity,’* without which no enjoyment at all would 
be possible (o). 

The tendency of the law to favour easements against the common 
(»wner rather than easements for his benefit arises from the two¬ 
fold principle that a man shall not derogate from his grant (p), 
aud that a grant is always construed most strictly against the 
grantor (g). 

508. Where the owner of two tenements (r) sells and conveys Effect ot 
one for an absolute estate therein, he puts an end by contract to disixwition by 
the relation which he had himself created between the land sold and ownw?** 
the land retained, and discharges the land so sold from any burden 
imposed upon it during his joint occupation. The condition of 
such land is thenceforth determined by the contract of alienation, 
aud not by the previous user of the former common owner during 
his common ownership («). If the grantor intends to reserve any 
right over the tenement granted, other than rights of absolute 
necessity, it is his duty to reserve it expressly in the grant (t). 

Where a man disposes of part of his land and* that part affords 
an accommodation to the part retained, that accommodation will 
upon severance rij)en into an oasomont, if it be such as to be abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the enjoyment of the part retained (o), and the 
accommodation be such that it is capable of constituting the subject- 
matter of an easement. 

An easement arising by implication of law in this manner, Implied 
upon the severance of two tenements or two parts of a tenement, in reservetion. 
favour of the reserved tenement or part, is generally spoken of as 
being reserved by virtue of an implied reservation (fo). Tliis, 

(o) Union Lighterage (Jo. v. Lomion Graving DorJc Co., [1002] 2 Cli. HHl, 0. A., 

pT Stiklinq, L.J., ut p. 673; Jlai/ v. IlazcHine, [1904J 2 Oh. 17, 20, 21; and 
fcC'o Wheeldon v. Burrows (1879), 12 Oh. 1). 31, 49, 0. A. ; Uordwi't. (1899), 

16T. li. R 239. 

(p) Cable V. Bryant, [1908] 1 Ch. 269 (right of air through rlofiued aportunjn) ; 

M'heddon v. Burrows, supra. 

iq) Willion v. Berldeg (1562), Plowd. 223, per Wkston, J., at p. 243 ; Neill v. 

Devwiahire {Duke) (1882), 8 App. I'as. 136, per Ijord SBmoHNK, J j Cl., at p. 119 ; 

Johnson V. KJgware Bail. Co. (1866), 35 lioiiv. 48(1., j>cr liOrd 11 <>mi1jI,y, M.il., 

Qt p. 484. It has been said that tho reason for this rule of construcliou is that 
were it otherwise grantors would always affect arabiguous expreHsions if they 
were afterwards at liljerty to put tbeir own TOiistruetion on thorn (Orii. IJjg. 
td. 32, c. 20, 8. 13; Shep. Touch. 87). See title Dkkds and Otukii iNaxnU- 
ments, Vol. X., p. 440. 

(r) Or one tenement divided into two parts. 

(«) Suffield V. Brown (1863), 4 De C4. J. Sc. Sm. 185, per Lord Wests oiiY, L.O., 

Crossleyd! Sons, Ltd. v. LighU^ler (1867), 2 Ch. App. 478 ; Wheddonv. Burrows, 
supra. 

(0 Wheddonv. Burrows, siqrra perTliE.siOEB, L.J. at p. 49 ; Tawsv. Knowles, 

HSOl] 2 Q. B. 664, 668, 0. A. See also Bay v. llazddine, siqira, per 
a^dCEWiCH, J., at p. 19; Union Lighterage Co. v. London Graving Dock Co., 

•upra, per Vaughan Wuxiams, L.J., at pp. 566, 507: Crosdey & Sons, Ltd. v. 

Lighiowitr, supra, per Lord Ohedmseokd, L.C’., at p. 486. 

(а) WheMon v. Burrows, snipra; Union Lighterage Co, v. Loudon Graving 
Dock Co., supra; Richards v. Bose (1853), 9 Bxch. 218, per Poli jCK, O.B., at 
P. 221. 

(б) See, for instance. In Richards v. Bose, supra,per PoDDoex, O.B., at p. 221; 

Wheeldon v. Burrows, supra, per Thssioke, L,J., at p. 69. 
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however, ia an inaccurate expression, for not only oan no easement b« 
in strictness the subject-matter of a reservation properly 80-«a)led(e), 
but the legal effect in such a case is to create a new easetooeht by an 
implied grant by the grantee of the land so severed (tQ. 

The rule of implied reservation is founded upon the mere neeesait; 
of the case and the impossibility of admitting that ttie contract 
according to the true intention of the parties would be complete 
without this implication (e). The extent of the easement thaa 
created by necessity is also limited to the bare necessities of the 
case: thus where there are several ways to a land-locked tenement 
the owne]^ of the servient tenement can select the way which the 
land-locked owner shall use, provided the way selected be reasonablj 
convenient (/). 

609. The easement of support is not in every case an easement 
of necessity {g), nor is the easement of light although it may be 
essential to the comfortable enjoyment of a room (A). A right of 
way of necessity is of more common occurrence, for where an owner 
grants part of his tenement and the circumstances are such that the 
part granted or Ihe part retained (t) is land-locked, i.e., cannot be 
approached without committing a trespass except by means of a 
way of some sort over the other lands originally belonging to tlie 
grantor, a way of necessity is created upon the severance (X). 

610. Where the accommodation is of the nature of an easement; 
of necessity the implication of law which raises the easement is 
founded upon the principle that a man must do all he can to maks 
his grant effective, and if his grant would to all purposes bu 
ineffectual, except on the footing of his retained property affording 
the easement necessary to give the grantee the enjoyment of the 
land granted, the grantor is held bound to submit to this 
easement (i). 


611. Upon the grant by the owner of a tenement of part of that 
tenement as it is then used and enjoyed, there will pass to the 
grantee all those continnous and apparent accommodations afforded 

^ I _, _ _. _ - '' ‘i ^ ■ 

(c) Durham and Sunderland llatl. Co. y. Wallter (1842), 2 Q. B. 940; 9C7, 
Kx. Oh.; Proud y. Batee (1865), 34 L. J. (oh.) 406, 411; and see, genarahy, 
p. 246, ante. 

(d) See Packer y. Welhteud (1658), 2 Sid. Ill; Bctim y. Bolton (1879), 11 
Oh. D. 968, 972 ; Wheddon y. Burrawa (1879), 12 Oh. D. 81, 0. A.; and title 
Deeds and Other Instruments, Vol. X, p.'470. 

U) li’Tieddon y. Burrawa, supra, at p. 44. 

(/) Belton y. Bolton auj^a; Holmes y. Goring (1824), 9 Moore (a T.); 166. 

(a) Union Lighterage Co. y. London Graving Hock Co., [1902] 2 C8i. 657, 0. A, 
•na Domparo Peyton y. London Corporation (1829), 9 B. & 0. 725. See Rickards 
V. Bose (1853), 9 Exch. 218, and Shubrook y. Tuf^U (1882), 46 L. T, 886, where 
IA easement of supiwrt for a bouse was held an easement of neoeeaity. 

(A) y. fraceMtne. [1904] 2 Ch. 17, where aooese of fight to a room vspd 
R8 a panh 7 , without whi^ the room oo^d not bo used' for that purpose, 
held not to be an easement of necessity. 

(») (Ratrk T. Cogge (1607}, Cto. Jac. 170 ; Pinnington t. Qallond (1858), 9 Each. 
1, 12; Wheeldon v. Burrouu, ettpra. 

ih) Peamom v. Spencer (1661), 1 B. ft S. 571, 584; Olatk y. -Coggei essprd. 

(1) PiMMMtoa y. QaUani, supra (right of way) ; ^chorda v. Rm. tupra 
^asomont ox support) : Baytey y. Oreett Western Mil. Co. (1884), 26 Oh. D. 434, 
O. A, per Bowen, L.J., at p. 453. Odmpare THeimarA v. Royeton Water Co. 
(1899), 81 L. T. 67^ As to ways of neoesaiiy, see, generally, p. 288, poM. 
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by the part retsmed to the part graated which* are of each a nature 
that they might form the snbiect-matter of an Musment, and which 
fire necessary to the reasonable enjoyment of the property granted, 
and which have been and are at the tiine of the grant used by the 
owner of the entirety for the benefit of the part granted. This rule 
id founded upon the principle that a man shall not dero^te from 
liis i^nii. There is no corresponding implied reservation in favour 
of the grantor (m). 

The doctrine that continuous and apparent acoommodatious upon 
a severance of the ^ztast-dominant and quasi-servient tenements 
become easements applies to cases where the severance is effected 
by a simultaneous disposition of both tenements, as well as to cases 
where the common owner disposes of the -dominant tenement 
and retains the qt/asi-servient tenement (n). 

512. Apparent accommodations mean not only those which must 
oocessarily be seen, but those which may be seen or known on a 
careful inspection by a person ordinarily conversant with the 
subject (o). A house upon the part of the tenement granted having 
windows overlooking the part retained constitutes an accommoda¬ 
tion in re8|7ect of light; and this accommodation is such that it 
may be regarded as an apparent and continuous accommodation 
which may ripen into an easement in favour of the grantee (p) as 
against the grantor and all persons acquiring the retained land 
from him (q) after the date of the grant of the house containing 
the windows, unless the grantor hati agreed to sell the retained 
land before the house was granted (r). 

Where there are no apparent signs of the existence of the 
accommodation afforded by one part of a tenement to the other, nO 
easement is created. Thus a right of egress and regress to the 
part granted cannot be claimed in favour of the grantee where 
there is no path or visible sign of such a right having been U8ed(«). 
If, however, there is a made and visible road whit h has been used 
for the purpose of the part granted, a right of way will bo created 
over that road (t). The implication,of such a rigbi is strengthened 


(to) W7ieeldon v. Jiurrowt (1879), 12 Ch. D. 31, 49, 0. A-; and aoe r<>Uim y. 

(1865) L. &■ 1 Q. B. 156, Ex. Ch. (a ttaoeof a uoQ>continaoua easement); 
Alltn y. Taylor (1880), 16 Ch. I). 365; T/dllipt V. Low, [1892] I CL 47: 
Ptanon y. Spencer (1863), 3 B. & S. 761, Ex. Oh. ; Sraum v. Alalaater (1887), 37 
OL D- 490; Thomas y. Owen (1887), 20 <i. B. E.,225, 0. A.; Ni<‘hoU» v. NiclvMe 
1899), 81 li. T. 811; Canham v. Fitk (1831), 2 Cr. & J. 126; Ewart y. Cochrane 
U$61), 7 Jar. (W. 8.) 925,11. L. See also eases cited at p. 253, note (<), ante, 

(n) NicholU y. NichdU, ««)ra; Allen v. Taylor, supra; Milners Sa/s Co., 
ltd. y. Great Northern and City Bailway, [1907] 1 Ch. 208; Barnee y. ZoacA 
(1870), 4 ft B. D. 494; Swansborough v, Coventry (1832), 9 Bing. 306 ; Phillips 
V Lour, supra. Compare Con^ton y. Richards (1814), 1 Price, 27. 

(o) I^er y. Carter (1857), 1 H. & N. 916, 922 (see note (6) on p. 251, ante). 
•^ee also Qlavs y. Harding (1856), 27 lx J. (RA.) 286. 

(p) ‘Rbseiselt y. Pryor (l'70l)> 6 Mod. Bep. 116, per Holt, O.J.; Swantborough 
V. Qonmttry, supra. 

(S) y. Marshall |^o. 1) (1861'), l -Drew. & 6m. 657 (a lessee fraa 2 i;thi 8 

grantor is in no better position than the grantor himself). 

(r) MeidingUm y. At^ (1887), 35 CL D. 317. 

(4) Tit^lmarsh y. Soyston, Water Co., Ltd. (1(^), 81 L. T. 673. 

(t) BayUy y. Great Western Sail. Co. (1884^ 26 Ch. D. 434, 0. A., psr^vert 
hl'pp. 441; 442, and per Bownr, l*J., at pp. 452, 453. 
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by the appearance iA the conveyance of such words as “ with all 
rights usually enjoyed therewith,” or “ with all rights appertaining 
thereto,” but probably the mere grant of the land itself without 
general words would carry the right of way («). The road must 
be a deGned one made up and running in a definite direction {a). 
It is not sufficient that the retained portion affords an accom- 
raodation which has in fact been used for egress and regress 
to and from the portion granted; for when a man walks over 
his own land in a particular direction he is not using anything, 
he is merely going w’here he pleases on his own property (-&). 

513. The rule against derogation from grant may also apply 
where there has been no previous enjoyment of the accommodation 
in question, if from the contract between the parties it must l>o 
assumed tliat the grantee has intended to use the land granted 
in a manner for which the accommodation would bo reasonably 
necessary (c). 

514. Easements cannot be imiffied upon a grant of lands by a 
statutory company where such easements would interfere with the 
execution of the purposes for which the company was created (d). 

Sect. 4.— Under the Doctrine of Prescription. 

Shb-Sect. 1.— rreecri2>tion Qenerally. 

515. An easement may be established by a court of law sanction¬ 
ing and upholding urrdor the doctrine of prescription a claim to the 
right founded upon its enjoyment (e). AVhen a claim to an ease¬ 
ment has boon put forward under this doctrine, and has receive;d 
judicial saiiction, the title to the easement is thereby perfected (./’;, 
hut, inasmuch as the sanction of the court is given solely upon the 
j^resumption that the easement has in fact validly existed before 
the claim is made, it is not strictly accurate to regard the doctrine 
of prescription as a mode of creating an easement. It is rather a 
mode of establishing an easement. 

516. A title may bo established by prescription in any one of 
three ways—first, prescription at common law; secondly, pre¬ 
scription under the doctrine of a lost modern grant (< 7 ); and thirdly, 

(«) Bayley v. Great Western Rail. Co. (1SS4). 26 Ch. D. 434, C. A., per Fur, L.J., 
at p. 4,')7 ; Broomfield v. TtiKiaww, [1897] 1 Ch. 602, 0. A., per IjINDLEV, L.J., 
at p. 610. 

(u) I.a tffley v. Hammond (1868), L. B. 3 Exch. 161, per BsAJCWEij;,, B., 
at pp. 170, i71; Bark-shire v. Oruhb (1881), 18 Ch. D. 616, 622. 

(by V. Kelson (1870), 6 Oh. App. 166, per Mellish, L.J., at p. 172. 

(c) Fralerid- Betts, Ltd. v. Bickfords, Ltd., [1906] 2 Ch. 87, per Kekewich, J., 
at p. 93 (covenant by lessees to erect buildingsVccording to plans containiDp 
windovrs, iinplies a right to necessurr light and air to those vvindows), ana 
compare Brazier v. Ol^spool, [1902] TV'. N. 162, 0. A. 

(d) Myers V. Catt^son (1889\ 43 CL D. 470, C. A., per Cotton, L.J., at p. 477. 

(e) Fint Eoport of the Beal Property Commissioners. As to claims by pre¬ 
scription to pro^<* d prettdir, «ee title CoiocoNS and Eights ot Cohmon, Vol- 
IV., pp. 483 et stq. 

(/) Oardnar v. Hodgson^* Kingston Brewery Co., [1903] A. 0. 229, 239; 
oumpare Battersea (Lord) ▼. City of London Sewers Commissioners, [189nj 
2 Ch. 708 ; Orsenhalgh ▼. Brindley. [1901] 2 Ch. 324. 

(y) Prescription under the doctrine of a lost modem grant is a species of 
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preaeription as govemsd by the provisions of the Presoription 
18 B 2 (^). The last-mentioned statute did not take away the other 
modes of claiming easements existing at the time of its being 
p&ssedii) ; and it is now the common practice for a person seeking 
to establish a claim to an easement to claim it alternatively as 
acquired under each of these three methods (k). He can, however, 
only succeed upon one of them, and consequently pleads them at 
his own risk as to costs (Q. He must, moreover, show clearly in his 
pleadings which of these modes he intends to adopt, so that his 
adversary may be prepared for the case he has to meet, but he 
may rely on them ail in the alternative(ni). The same principle 
applies in cases where the action is tried without pleadings, so 
that if a party adopts an alterrative mode of claiming a right at the 
trial without having previously given hia opponent an opimrtunity 
of meeting that particular new mode of claim, such an opportunity 
will be given by the court (a). 

517. The doctrine of prescription generally is based upon the 
presumption of a grant, the common law doctrine being that all 
prescription pre-siipposea a grant (o) once made and validly sub- 
Bisting, but since lost or destroyed (p). The other forms of pre¬ 
scription are merely modifications of this doctrine (q). The 


common lav prescriptioa, and is sometimes treated as a prescription at common 
law. 

(A) 2 & 3 Will. 4. 0. 71. 

(i) Aymley v. Glover (1873), 10 Ch. App. 283; Gardner v. Hodtjeons Kingnten 
Brewery Co., [1003] A. C. 229, 238. 239; Bright v. ira/A*r (1831), 1 Or. 
M. & E. 2U. 222, 223; Dalton v. Angn$ (1881), 0 App Oas, 740. 8J4 ; Smith 
Y. Baxter, [1900] 2 Ch. 138, 140; Hulherl v. Dale, [1909] 2 Ch. 670, 0. A. ; 
Hyman v. Van ben Beryh, [1908] 1 Ch. 167, 177, 178, C. A. In this case 
Farvsli., li.J., at p. 176, expressed the opinion that a claimant cannot 
evade the statutory defences of efijo 3 rment under a written agreement or 
interruption for a year by setting up any mode of ciahn other than tho 
rtatutorv mode. But see Norfolk {Dwte) ▼. Arbuthnot (18^0), 6 O. P, D. 390, 
892, 393' C. A. 

{k) As for instance in Wheaton ▼. Mafte tfe Co., [1893] 3 Oh. 48, 0. A. ; 
iberte v. Jamet (1903), 89 L. T. 282, C. A. ; Bailey v. Stqdtem (1862), 12 0. B. 
(n. s.) 91 ; Ncer/olk {Duke) r. Arbuthnot, $vpra. As to amending pleadings, sen 
Budding t. Murdobh (1876), 1 Ch. D. 42 ; Laird ▼. Brigga (1881), 19 Oh. 1). 22 ; 
Brown v. Dututable corporation, [1899] 2 Oh. 378 ; Qdrdner ▼. llodgton'e Kingston 
Breweriea Oo., [1900] 1 Ch. 692, W1 ; Smith v. Baxter, eupra, 

(1) Ilarria v, Jenkin$(\8li‘I), 22 Ch. D. 481, per FuY, J., at p. 482; Balmer r. 
Ouadagni, [1906] 2 Ch. 494, per SwiirFKir EaX>T, J., at p. 497. 

(*tt) fiarrit t. Jenlcim, mpra; Palmer v. Qvadagni, supra; Smith t. Barter, 
tupra; Hyman v. Van ben Bergh, supra, at p. 169. 

(a) SmifA V. Baxter, supra. The great particularity in pleading which was 
formerly necessary has been removed, and liberty to amend pleadings at any 
■tage of the proceedings is n^ freely allowed on such terms as msy be just. 
I^is liberty has been made use of in oasesof prescriptive claims, bat the old rules 
of pleading are still of importance with reference to the costs of the action. Bee 
PuuniHO. 

(o) Gardner t. Hodgseads Kingston Breweries Co., [1903^ A* 0. 229; Lofkwwl 
V. Wood (1844), 6 a R 60. 84,lix. Ch. 

ip) Geodiman v. Saltash Oorporatian (188^, 7 App. OaS. 638, per JjostA 
BudKBtnur, at pp. 664, 666; Lockwood v. Wood, supra, per Tiin>Ah. OJT., at 
P- 84; Beport of the PropeortyConunissioners. 

it) Son Bryant r, Le/emr (1879)* 4 0. P. », 172,177, where 
said :ttst the doctrine of a niMem gmA was merely ancillary torflbmmon 
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presumption in the former instance of such a grant arises under the 
doctrine of prescription from the fact of enjoyment of the right (r). 
It therefore follows that a right claimed by prescription under anv 
of these three modes must be such that it could have formed th^ 
subject-matter of a grant («). Nothing which cannot have had 
a lawful beginning can be claimed by prescription (t). Becourf^e 
can only be had to the doctrine of prescription in cases where a 
grant of the right is not forthcoming; for if a grant is proved and 
its terms are known, prescription has no place (a). 

518- In prescriptive claims the presumption of a former grant 
is raised by proof of long enjoyment, evidenced particularly in th< 
case of positive or affirmative easements by acts of user {b) on th« 
])art of tVie person claiming the easement or of his predecessors in 
title, and in the case of negative easements by passive enjoyment(r). 
Such acts or enjoyment are, as regards easements and similar 
incorporeal rights, equivalent to the physical possession of cor¬ 
poreal property, an easement being incapable from its nature o{ 
forming the subject-matter of actual physical possession. 

The reason why the doctrine of prescription is applied in law is,that 
it is the policy of the law to do all it can to quiet titles so as to avoid 
litigation and preserve the security of property (d). Where an oi)Oii 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of an easement or other incorporeal 
right has continued for a long time, the court will, where such enjoy¬ 
ment is wholly unexplained, presume, if it be reasonably possible, that 
the enjoyment is referable to a right which had a lawful origin b). 

519. Mere enjoyment, however, is not sufficient to create a 
prescriptive right. The enjoyment must be such as is, or ought to 


law prescription, and only applicable where something prevents the applicati<Mi 
of the latter doctrine; Oardner v. Hodgsort'a Kiuyiion Breivery Co., [ISMW 
A. 0. 229, where Lord MAONAaBTEir doubted whether the scope and effect 
the Prescription Act had been always understood, and said that the Aot reallr 
•lid nothing more than shorten the time of prescription in certain cases. See 
also Hidbert v. Dcde, [1909] 2 Ch. 670, C. A. 

fr) First Report of the Real Property Commissioners. 

(«) Goodman v. Saltaah Corporation (1BB2), 7 App. Cas. 633, per I.oni 
BlJt.OXBtrHir, at p. 664; Dalton v. Angoa (1681), 6 App. Cas. 740, per Loni 
SxuMiliNB, L.O., at p. 706; Jlowlet v. Mnaon (1612), 2 Brownl. 102, 
Coke, C.J., at p. 198. 

(t) Lockwood T. Wood (1844), 6 Q. B. 50, Fz. Ch. ; Goieivard^e Casa (1607). 
Oo. Rep. 69 b; Johnaon v. Bamea (1872), L. R. 7 0. P 692, 604. 

(rt) Uardner v. Hodgaon’a KtngaUm Braoory Co., [1903] A. 0. 229, per liord 
laNDUET, at p. 289; IfarfeXk {l>uhe) v. Ar6u<Af»^(1880). 5 C. P. D. 890, 39*. 
0. A.; Wheaton v. Maple db Co,, [1893] 3 Ch. 48,69, 0. A. See also Lahrador Co. 
V. J?., [18931 A. 0. 104, P. 0.; Bvrv v. Pope (1686), Cro. Elia. 118, where no pr«- 
aotiptive rirat to l^ht was allvxrea as the hou86 had only been built forty years. 

(1) Pint Report of the Baal Property CommissioDers.' 

14 Ibid. 

(«ft/hid. See al«. Foetere. Warblington Urban Council, [190^ 1K. B. 648^ C. A.. 
per FzJnvHXR Mon'jXMf,' at p. 679; Neaveraon r. Peterborough Karol 
Goumeil, [1902] 1 Ch.667,C.A.,where GQZ.i.i2rs,M.B., atp.673,8aidthat theoourt 

was aadewed with a gnat power of imagination for the purpose supporting 
andenituwr. 

(«) Fktt Beport of 4ha Beal Proper^ Conuniammets; v, Bisep»^> 

[1901] 8 Oh. €71,698, OJL , Simpeen v. Oodimnehester Corporation, [16961 1 Cli- 
914, 318, a A.: Meroer v* Dttme, [1804] 2 Oh. 634, 666; Philippe r. Mattiday, 
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he, known to the owner of the servient tenement(/). -FfMami^tion of 
a grant implies acquiescence by the owner of the 8ervienttenemeut((]i^ 
but proof of actual knowledge is not necessary; it is sufficient if the 
owner of the servienti tenement has means of knowledge (k). 

Every presumption is made in favour of long user;(«); and 
not only ought the court to be slow to draw an Terence of fact 
which would defeat a right that has been exercised during a long 
period, unless such inference is irresistible, but it ought to presume 
everything that it is reasonably possible to presume in favour of 
such a right (^). Where the user is equally consistent with 
two reasonable inferences, either of which would provide a lawful 
origin for the right enjoyed, the inference of a lost grant will not 
necessarily be drawn (1). 
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520. In all prescriptions, except as regards prescriptive claims Grant 
10 light under the Prescription Act, 1832 (m), the grant which is *• 

presumed is a grant by the owner of the fee simple of the servient 
tenement to the owner of the fee simple of the dominant tenement (n). 

The whole theory of prescription at common law militates 
against the presumption of any grant or covenant by anyone 
except an owner in fee (a). For this reason where an easement is 
claimed by prescription it must be claimed in favour of the fee 
simple of the dominant tenement as against the fee simple of the 
servient tenement {b), and no easement can be claimed by prescrip¬ 
tion for an estate or interest less than a perpetual one (c). For the 
suiiie reason a tenant cannot acquire an easement by prescription 
against his landlord (d). An easement for an estate less than an 


[1891] A. 0. 228, 231 ; Clippent Oil Co. v. Kdinburgh and Dutrict Water 
Trvi^Uet. [1904] A. 0. 64, 69; Ilaigh v. We»t, [1893] 2 U. B. 19, 0. A. 

(/) tfnion Lighttrogt Go. v. London Graving Dock Co., [1902] 2 Oh. 667, 868, 
C. A. See p. 262, post. 

(g) Stnrgea v. Bridgman n879), 11 Oh. D. 852, 863, 0. A, ; and Be® Dalton y. 
.imtis (1881), 6 App. Oas. 740, 773, 803. 823, and p. 262< post. 

(A) Union Lighterage Co, v. London Graving Ihck Oo., supra, at p. 609, and 
•ee p. 262, post. 

(») WhUstahle Free Fishers v. Oann (1861), 11 0. B. (li. 8.) 387, per 
Khle, C.J., at p. 412 ; Goodman v. Saliash Corporaiim (1882), 7 App, Cae. 633; 
Mercer r. Drnne, [1904] 2'Ch. 634. , 

(k) Mercer v. Denne, supra, per Fabwelt., J., at p, 666; Goodman v. Saftash 
Corporation, supra ; Tilbury v. Sf^'a (1890), 46 CL D. 98, C. A..,per Bowen, 
at p. 118 ; Moody v. Steggles (1879), 12 Ch. D. 261, per Fby, J., at pp. 264, 265. 

0 Gardner ▼. Hodgson's Kingston Breuuery Go., [1903] A. 0. 229, per I/ord 
hlxIMLEY, at p. 239. 

(m) 2 & 3 Will. 4, a 71. As to elaitns to light nnder the PreBmptioo Act, eCe 
p. 305, post. 

{n'l Bright ▼. Walker (1834), 1 Or. M. & E. 811, 221 ; Wheaton v. Maph A Go., 
[1893] 3 Ch. 48, O. A. ; Kilgoui'v. Gaddes, [1904] I K. B. 437, 460, 0. A. Ah 
L whether a qualified right to an easement may be assumed under the doctrine 
of a lost modem grant, see p. 268, post. 

(a) Wheaton v. Maple Jt Co., supra, per LntXXLET, L.J., at p. 63. 

(ij Kdgour v. Gaddes, supra, per Bomer, L.J., at p. 466. 

(e) Ibid,, at pp. 466, 467; WmaaUm ▼. Maple 4e Co., supra. 

(ft) KilgauT T. Qaddsa, supra; Large ▼- P<tt(1797), Peake, Add. Cae. 162 . TI4| 
propontiou dees not, however, htdd good -wiw regard to cMma of light xetidM 
the Pree<griptioii Act : ** to which aee Fretdm v, I^ilipps (18017,11 0. 

B*. ; mteketl r. OantriU (1887), 87 ©. 66. C. A. - Wheaton V*. Ifopfe 

supra; Morgan v Fear, [1907] A. O. 426. jli’ 
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\ * 

sbsolate interest may, however, be created by express grant or may 
arise otherwise by operation of law (e). 

Sub-Sbot. 2 .—Prescription at Common Law. 

521. Prescription at common law is based upon a presumed 
grant which the law assumes to have been made prior to 1189, the 
first year of the reign of Eichard I. By the ancient rule of the 
common law, enjoyment of an easement has to be proved from time 
“ whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary," that is 
to say, during legal memory or since the commencement of the 
reign of Eichard I. (/). 

As it is usually impossible to prove user or enjoyment further 
back than the memory of living persons, proof of enjoyment as 
far back as living witnesses can speak raises a i)resumpLion of an 
enjoyment from the remoter era ((/). Where evidence is given of 
the long enjoyment of a right to the exclusion of all other persons, 
enjoyed as of right as a distinct and separate property in a manner 
referable to a possible legal origin, it is presumed that the enjoy- 
ment in the manner long used was in pursuance of such an origin, 
which, in the absence of proof that it was modern, is deemed to 
have arisen beyond legal memory (/<). 

Unexplained user of an easement or other incorporeal right for 
a period of twenty years is also held to be presumptive evidence 
of the existence of the right from time immemorial (i); hut the 
rule is not inflexible, the period of twenty years being only fixed 
as a convenient guide (fc). It is not, however, necessary in the 
case of a claim by prescription at common law to prove user 


(«) Kilgour v. (Jatides, [lytM] 1 K. U. 457, 40(5, C. A. 

(/) (V Il4b; L'hujmnn v. Smiih (1754), 2 Von. Son. 600. ptr Lord 

BAiiDWlCKB, L.O., at p. 514 ; Iln/hert v. Jkile, [1909] 2 Ch. 670, 577, C. A. For 
tho difroi'uut ejKicfae nxed from time to time n» tlie commencement of logul 
t!ieiiu>rv, and for the reasons generallj' assiraed for the alterations in the date, 
heo the Firat lleport of the Hml Propart}' (jomniissiouors, and A ugm v. L>alion 
(1878), 4 (i. B. D. 162, C. A., per TuEsioElt, L.J„ at pp. 170, 171, ainnned 
DaUtTH V. Angus (1881), 6 App. Cns. 740. As to claims hy prescription at 
common law to profits d prendre, see title CoicuoNS AND Higuts OB Cohmon. 
Vol. IV., pp. 484 et seq. 

(</) First Rejx)rt of the Ecal Projierty Canunissioners; Jenkins v. JIart:eif 
(18.'55). 1 Or. M. E. 877, per Pamke, 11,, at p. 894; Bryant v. Foot (1868, 
ji,. E. 3 Q. B. 497, JSac. Ch., per Kelly, C.lt., at pp. 605, 506; Jolinsonr. 
Barnes (1872), E. 31* 7 0. P. 69*2, 604 ; Bailey v. Appleyard (1838), 8 Ad. & Et 
101, where JillTLEDALE, J., at p. 16(1, said Uiat if the claim in that case had 
lieeu made by virtue of immemoiial user, twenty-eight years* enjoyment would 
have b4en some evidence; Anyas v. iJaZfon, awpro. 

Ih) Johnson V. Barnes, supra. • 

(0 First Report of the Real Property Commissioners ; Bealey v. Shaw (I80.‘»), 
8 Kast, 208, per Loi-d hlLLENBOKOttoH, C.J., at p. 215 ; Cox v. Mattheu* 
(1673), I Vent. 237; Partridge v. Scoff (1838), 3 M. & W. 220, jia* Alderbon, 15-. 


at p. 2*^. 

(k) The period of twenty years appears to have been adopted in analogy to 
the Statute of Limitatietta {Bright v* H'aRwr(lS34), 1 Or. M. & B. 211, 
ParkJB, B., at p. 217). Sm Bealey v. Shaw, supra, where Xiord Ellen- 
BOBOUQU, C.J., said that less than twenty years* enjoyment might or might not 
afford a preciunption of a gnwt according as it was attended with oiroumstances 
to support or rebut the right. See idso WhitdUMs Fres Fishers v. Qdom 
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I 

for twenty yewrt next b^re the action in which the claim hi 
made({)« 

522* n it is shown that an act of enjoyment has been often 
repeated, and mast necessarily have been often repeated, with the 
knowledge of the persons interested in denying the right, a strong 
presumption is raised in favour of the right so exercised (m). 

523- A right claimed by prescription at common law, not* 
withstanding that there is evidence of user or enjoyment for a 
great number of years, can be defeated by showing that it did not 
or could not exist at any one point of time since the commencement 
of legal memory (n). Thus, even though it be shown to have 
originated before the commencement of legal memory, it may be 
defeated by proof that at some subsequent period the servient 
tenement and the dominant tenement once belonged to the same 
individual, and that consequently the right was then extinguished, 
although still treated as continuing (o). Again, a prescriptive claim 
may be defeated by proof of the existence of some deed of grant or 
other document, dated since the commencement &f legal memory, 
which originated or was likely to have originated the user (p); but 


(1861), II 0. B. (nr. 8.) 387, per Erle, O.J., at pp. 412, 413. The following 
are instances of the periods of enjoyment whioh have been held eufflcient 
to establish the right ;—IIUl t. Smith (1809), 10 East, 476 (forty years* 
enjoyment), reversed on appeal upon other {founds, ffill ▼. Smith (1812) 
4 Taunt. 620, Ex. Ch.; BMulph v. Ather (1755), 2 Wils. 23, 25 (ninety- 
two years’ enjoyment) ; WhitTnnree (Edeiibridge), Ltd. v. Stafford, [1909] 

1 Ch. 427 (two hundred and fifty years’ enjoyment); Hail v. LtchJieM 
I'rewery Co. (1880), 49 li. J. (OH.) 656 (enjoyment of air for upwards of thirty 
years). 

il) Darling v. Clm (1864), 4 F. & P. 329. Claims by prescription under the 
Prescription Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, o. 71), must be made in respoot of user lot 
jieriod next before action, see p. 272, poet. 

(m) Bartlett v. Donimee (1825), 3 B. ft 0. 616, per ABBOTT, O.J., at p. 621. 
8e«. generally, Bturgee v. Bridgman (1879), 11 Oh. D. t>'*2, 868, 0. A.; 
Dalton v. Anyua (1881), 6 App. Cas. 740; Boberle v. Jamee tl903), 80 L. T. 
282. C. A. 

(n) First Report of the Real Property Commissionors. Thus, in Bury ▼. Pope 
(15S«), Cro. Eliz. 118, upon its being shown that a hotise bad not existed 
prior to some forty years previously, a prescriptive qiaim to a right of light 
Tailed. Similarly in Nor/wc {DiJte) v. Arbvdhn^ (1880), 6 0. P. 1). 390, 0. A., 
it was held that no prescriptive right to light at common law could exist in 
respect of a church which was shown to have been built since 1189. In ILdUne 
V. Vemey (1884), 13 Q. B. I). 304, 306, O. A., it was conoeded that the right, 
claimed could not be established by immemorial prescription at common law, 
inasmuch as the right could be shown to have originated in modem time. See 
*lso Church V. Tame (1865)» cited in MilU v. Colcheeier Corporatim (1867), E. R 

2 C. P. 476, at p. 480, n.; Biitory and Pope'e Caee (1687), 1 I^n. 168, 8. 0. 
Dory T. Pope, enpra, cited in Deiton v. Angue, euptxt, at p. 622; Hulljert v. 
dhtli, [19091^2 Ch. 670, 677, C. A. 

(o) First Report of the Beal Property Oommiesionen. Notwithstanding the 
dtctma of Mabtib, B., in Winehip v. fJudepeth (1864), 10 Exoh. 6, 8, it seems 
Un^ unity of possession without unity of seisin will not destroy a claim by prs- 
scription at common law. Compare Richardeoa v. Oraham, [1908] 1 E. B. 
39, 0. A. As to sxtiDguidiment see p. 276, poet. 

{p) W^oome V. Upton (1839), fi M. ft W. ®08 ; 8. 0. (1840) 6 M. A W. 688 j 
^aaee A v, Weelmark (Tithing) (1840). 2 Hood, ft B. 306; Le^ador Ch, f; Jl;, 
[1888] A. 0 . 104, P, 0 . * 
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uot if the grant can be shown to have been merely in confirmation 
of a prior prescriptive right {q). 

524. The user or enjoyment of an alleged right in order to 
support a prescriptive claim, under the doctrine of prescription at 
common law, must be shown to have been user '*08 of right "(r), 
having been enjoyed nec t;t, ncc clam, nec precario, neither as the 
result of force, secrecy, or evasion, nor as dependent upon the 
consent of the owner of the servient tenement («). Consent or 
acquiescence on the part of the servient owner lies at the root of 
prescription (t). He cannot be said to acquiesce in an act enforced 
by mere violence, or in an act which fear on his part hinders him 
from preventing (u), or in an act of which he has no knowledge 
actual or constructive (a), or which he contests and endeavours to 
interrupt (&), or which lie sanctions only for temporary purposes (c), 
or in return for recurrent consideration. 

Actual ignorance of the exercise or enjoyment of the alleged 
right will not in every case prevent the enjoyment from being as 
of right. There<are some things which every man ought to be pre¬ 
sumed to know (d). Very slight circumstances may put the servient 
owner upon inquiry, and if ho neglects to make inquiry it may be 
that knowledge must be imputed to him (c). Where an ordinary 
owner of land, diligent in the protection of his interests, would 
have a reasonable opportunity of becoming aw’are of the enjoyment 
by another person of a right over his land, he cannot allege that 
it was secret (/). If, however, the enjoyment be fraudulent or 
surreptitious it cannot support a prescriptive claim (g). 


0/) Addington v. Clode (1775), 2 Wm. Bl. 988; and compare Carnarvon 
{Bari) V. VHlfboit (1844), 13 M. & W. 313, 342. 

(r) Oo. Litt. 113 b. Aa to the moaning of the expression “ as of right," sm 
g«iK>rally the following cases:— Jtrightv. WaZA-sr (1834), 1 Cr. M. & E. 211, 
TifJtlty. Jirown (1838), 4 Ad. & El. 369, 382, 383; Sturgeay. Bridgman 
11 Ch. D. 852, C. A. ; Hanna y. I'oUock, [1900] 2 I. R. 664, 671, C. A.; 
Burroifla y. Ixing, [1901] 2 Cti, 602, 511; International Tea Stores Co. y. Hobht. 
[1903] 2 Ch. 166, 171; Gardner v. Hodgson's Kingston Brewery Co., [1903] A, T, 
229, 231. 

(») Co. Litt, 113 b; Solomon v. Vintjkera' Co. (1859), 4 H. & N. 585; Sturgt* 
T. Bridgman, supra; Uniim [Aghttrage Co. y. London Graving Dock Co., [1901J i! 
Oh. 300, 306; affirmed [1902] 2 Oh. 867, C. A. 

i f) Sturges v. Bridgman, snpra. See p. 258, ante. 

V.) This fear must, however, be of something other than mere legal 
}»roceeding8. 

(o) Daltony. Angus (1881), 6 App. Cae. 740, per Lord Selborna, L.O., etp. 861. 
(6) Eatony. Stvans^ ffatmvenks Co. (1851), 17 Q. B. 267; Daltony. Angus, 
lupra, fter BoWEN, L.J., at p. 786. 

(e) Sturges v. Bridgman, ewpra. * 

(rf) Daliitn V. Angus, supra. 

\e) Union Lighterage Co. y. London Graving Dock Ck>., [1902] 2 Oh. 667’, 0, A., 
per YAtlOHAN WltUAMS, L.J., at p. 569. 

(/) Union Lighterage Go, y, London Graving Dock Co., supra, per SioMBR, 
lit p. 671. See also PartHdjfi v. Scoff (1838), 3 M. & W. 220, where Av.Ti Ttteeoy. 
11., said that apart from the Presoriptioii Act the court would have aaid that a 
giant of an easement ought not to be inferred from any lapse of tfane short of 
twenty years after the servient owners ** might have bron or were fvdly aware 
of the facte.** 

(y) Union Lightsrage Oo. v. London Gnu/ing Dock Oo., supra 
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525. EBjoyment of an alleged ri^ht which has taken place with >■<». 4. 
the lioenoe of the owner of the servient tenement is not enjoyment I^Mier tiM 
as of right (k). For if a person who claims an easement or other Dootrtne ^ 
incorporeal right has exercised the right, not in the manner in 

which a perscm rightfully entitled to it would have used it, but has 
even occasionally asked the permission of the servient owner, no PermiMton of 
title can be acquired under the doctrine of prescription (i). There senrienk 
is no such thing as a precarious easement (k). If the servient 
owner can, whether the dominant owner likes it or not, put a stop 
to the alleged easement, there is no easement at ail, because the 
very idea of right which necessarily underlies an easement is 
negatived (Z). 

A payment made from time to time may be evidence that the user Pa)'nieat fw 
of the alleged easement was not user ‘*as of right ” (m), for one of 
the moat common modes of preventing a user growing into a right 
is to insist upon a small periodical payment by the person enjoying 
the accommodation (a). 

526. Where an alleged easement is shown to hjive been enjoyed Bti|oymcnt 
by reason of a mistaken view of the rights of the parlies entertained under 

by both the dominant and the servient owner, there is no enjoyment 
ns of right upon which a prescriptive claim to the easement can be 
based (o). Where a lessee has exercised a right under the assump¬ 
tion that the lease authorised his doing so, and the lessor has 
ac(p.nesced under the same assumption, the lessee cannot ground a 
prescriptive claim to the right upon such enjoyment (/)). 

There is no enjoyment as of right so long as the dominant and Onl»v<.t 
servient tenements are in the possession of the same person (q). i'wwchs) ■!. 

527. Continuity of user is also essential (r), for long intervals Enjoyment 
tietween the acts of user, unless satisfactorily explained, go far 


(A) Co. Litt. 113 b; Bright v. Wafk»r (1834), 1 Cr. M. * K 211. 210; TM 
V. Brown (1836), 4 Ad. & EL 369, 382, 383 ; JIanna v. PMx • . 2 I. B. 

844, 671, C. A.; Burrowi v. Lavff, [1901] 2 (Jh. A02, 611 ; 1 uUrmUimal Tea 
•S/orp# Co. V. Jlohbs, [1903] 2 Ch. 165, 171; Plaaterero' Co. v. Barith Vlorkt' Co. 
(1867), 6 Exeb. 630; Qariner v. Sodysoti'M Kivy$lort Brewery Co., [1903] A. 0.229. 
{«) Bright y. Walker, mjrra. 

(k) Burrows ▼. Lang, supra, per Farwxlt,, J., at pp. 610, 611. “ What, is 

precarious P That wmch depends not on right, but on the will of another 
person.” 

(l) Bwrruwo v. Lang, supra. 

im) Gardner v. IIodg»"n*s Kingston Brewery Co., supra, at p, 288 ; compare 
Ticids ▼. Brown, supra ; Pkutersrs* Co. v. Parish Clerks Co,, supra. 

(p) Gardner v. Hodgson's Kingston Brewery Co., supra, per lajid HAtSBtTRY, 
h.C., at p. 231. 

(e) Chamber Colliery Co. v. Hdpwood (1886^, 32 Ch, D. 649, C. A, (watercourse 
viade <H) land held under a lease); Cumpbeil y, Wilson (1803), 3 East, 294, per 
Lawrxncb, J., at pp. 301, 302 ; Bivers {Lord) y. Adams (18T8h 8 Ex. D. 361. 
Bnt see Ds La Warr (E<a-t) v. Miles (1881), 17 Oh. B. 636, 0. A.; Dawson v. 
^ocQn^n, [1903] ll B. 92. 

(p) Cnemier Ooltiery Co. v. Sopwood, supra, atp. 667. 

(9) Battis/uU ▼. BesdllB5&), 18 O. B. 696 ; On% v. Gardiner (1838), 4 M. * W. 
^96; Damper t. Bassett, [190i] 2 Oh. 360;. Oudram y. Maude (1881), 17 Oh. B. 
991,405 ; Hariidge v. iVarwiw (1649), 3 Bamh. 562. 

^ (r) Weardr. JTord (1862), 7 Bxdi. 838; Jl. v. Chorleg (1848), 12 Q. B. 516; 
mokoe y. Singers (1867), 8 S5.* ft B. 81; Moors v. JUaoson (1824), 3 B. ft 0. 332. 
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towards defeating the right (e). The period of non-nser ol an 
alleged right which will defeat a prescriptive claim has no fixed 
length. The user need not be constant (t), but where it has not 
been constant the evidence should show that the cessation of the 
user was not due to the interference by the owner of the servient 
tenement. 

The degree of continuiW required differs according as the ease¬ 
ment to be acquired be affirmative or negative. The enjoyment of 
an accommodation capable of constituting an affirmative easement 
consists in acts done upon the servient tenement, each of which, 
since it constitutes a direct interference with the enjoyment of the 
servient owner, is capable of being resisted by legal proceedings as 
well as by physical interruption, and gives the servient owner h 
cause of action which he neglects at his peril. The enjoyment, 
however, of an accommodation capable of constituting a negative 
easement does not in general give any cause of action and cannot be 
interrupted except by acts of obstruction done on the servient 
tenement (a). Similarly, acts done by the owner of the so-called 
dominant teneiifent on bis own land cannot amount to enjoyment 
as of right capable of supporting a prescrii>tive claim unless and 
until they amount to actionable wrongs to the owner of the supposed 
servient tenement (x). 

iSun Sect. 3. — Prescription uruler the Doctrine of a lost Mvilcm Orant. 

528. The method of claiming easements under the doctrine of 
a lost modern grant (a) was the outcome of the facility with which 

Compare/Aire ▼. Draihrofe {ISitii), 25 L. J. iEX.) 245; IlcUl v. Swi/t (1838),-t 
bing. (n. 0.) 381; Dennison v. Cartwright (1864), 5 B. & S. I; Hollins y. Ferwet/ 
(1884), 13 Cl. B. D. 304, C. A. 

(•) Hollins V. Verney, supra ; Moors v. Dawson (1824), 8 B. A: 0. 332; 
Ji. V. Chorlei/ (1848), 12 (1. B. 615. Compare Carr v. Fosttr (1842), 3 Q. B. 661: 
irWii V. horiC (1852), 7 Excb. 838; Duns v. Morgan (1825j, 4 B. & 0. 8; 
il/’/writy V. Athote {Duke), [1891] A. C. 629, aBcotch case. 

(<; I Bl. Com. 77. Compare JIammerton v. Honey (1876), 24 W. E. 603, ler 
Jessel, M.K. 

(u) Dturges v. Bridgman (1819), 11 Ch. D. 862, 864. 

(ce) Jhid., per TincBiOElt, L. J., at p. 864, in which case it was held ffiat on alleged 
easement to make a noise upon the dominant tenement gave no right to an 
easoraont because the noise had not been an aotionahle nuisance for a sufficient 
period of time. 

(a) This mode of prescription has been successfully adopted in the fellowing 
cases :—CowUtm v. Slack (1812), 15 Bust, 108, where the presumption was mads 
upon fifty years’ user; Bolle v. HViyte (1868), L. E. 3 CL B. 286; LoeonJUldi. 
Lonsdale (1870)^ L. E. 5 C. P. ^7, 726, where a lost modern grant was 
piesmned of a right to maintain a ooop in a dam for catching fish, the coop 
havihg existed for upwards of a hundred and twenty years; Bass v. Oregon 
(1890), 25 Q. B. D. 481 (a gnnt of a right to'air to a cellar through a defined 
channel): Philipjuv. finllit/atf, [1891] A, C. 228, and Stilrman-Oibbtird r. 
Wmrson, [1897] 1 O. B. 749, where a lost grant of a faculty assuring tho 
right to a pew was prwuined ; Ilaigh v. West, [1893] 2 Q. B. 19, C. A., where a 
lost grant not requirii^ enrolment was presiuned; Simpson v. OvdmancheAer 
Caritoratim, [1897] A. (X 696, where a lost grant was presumed of a right to 
open sluices iu tune of flood to avoid damage to the dominant tenement; 
Halbert V. Dole, [1909] 2 Ch, 570, 0. A., where a grant of a right way *** 
presumed over an awi^ed but unmade road. Am to claims ^ lost grant to 
projits d prendre, see title Comwons akv Eiohts or Commoh, Vol. FV., pp* 
et 
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ciainiB under the common law doctrine of prescription were capable 
of being defeated (b) merely by showing that the right did not or 
cotild not exist at any one point of time since the commen(»ment of 
legal memory (c). By founding a claim on the presnmption of a 
grant at some comparatively modern date this ready method of 
defence is evaded, since proof of the non-existence of the right 
prior to the date of the alleged modern grant is ex hypothesi 
immaterial (d). The courts, following their usual rule in favour of 
the presumption that an alleged right had a legal origin when proof 
of long enjoyment can be shown, have readily adopted this con¬ 
venient fiction (e). 

529. The courts first laid down the rule that from the user of a 
lifetime the presumption arose that a similar user had existed from 
remote antiquity. As it could not but happen that in many cases 
such a presumption was impossible, in order to support possession 
and enjoyment, which the law ought to have invested with the 
chai-acter of rights, recourse was had to the theory of lost modern 
grants. At first juries were told that from user during living 
memory, or even during twenty years, they might presume a lost 
grant. Subsequently they were told that they not only might, 
but were bound to, presume the existence of such a lost grant (/'), 
and now where there has been long-continued possession in 
assertion of a right, the right will be presumed to have had a legal 
origin, if such an origin was possible, and the courts will presume 
that those acts were done and those circumstances existed which 
were necessary to the creation of a valid title ig). 

530. The doctrine of a lost modern grant is in general only 
asod as ancillary to a claim to prescription at common law, and is 
resorted to in cases where for some reason prescription at common 
law or under the provisions of the Prescription Act, 1882, cannot 
be adopted (h). 

There is no need to resort to the presumption of t lost modern 
grant when the facts of the case, so far as they are ki,own, suggest 


e First Beport of the Beal Property Commissioners. 

Bee p. 261, ante. 

First Beport of the Beal Property Commissioners.' 

(«j Oryani v. Foot (1867), L. B. 2 Q. B. 181, 181, Ayneley ▼. Olover (1876), 10 
App. S83, 285; Oardner v. HodgeonU King$ion Drewmj Co., [1903] A. C. 
‘A>a,238, 239; DalUm ▼. Angtu (1881), 6 A^. Cos. 740, 800, 814; Mvhai r, 
[19091 2 Ob. 670, O. A. The introduction of the Oction of a lost modem 
l.'Tant would appear to have taken place towards the end of the eighteenth or 
'^dy in the mneteenfii century; see the First Import of the Beal Property 
CcQimiaBioners, which of Jhe then recent introduction of the doctrine. 

The earlieet reported decision is Levne v. I'rice (1761), 2 Wm. Sannd. 175 a. 

{/) Iltyant ▼. Foot, eupra, per Cookbckit, 0,J,, at p. 181 ; Maanaey ▼. hmay 
(1865), 8 H. A 0. 486, 496; First Beport of the Beal Property Com- 
uuwioners. 

is) Fkilipja v. Holliday, [18911 A. 0. 228, 231 ; 8imp»on v. Oodmawkeeter 
[18961 1 Ch. 214, 218, 0. A.; on appeal, [1897] A. C. 695; A.-O, 
[1901] 2 Ch. 611 , per FaiiWELL, J., at p. 698 ; on appeal, Simpeoit 
»• A.-O^ [iSm] a. 0. 476; Haigh t. Weitt [1893] 2 Q. B. 10, 0. A., at pp. 28 
Hmbert r. Dole, nmra. 

(A) Bryemt v. Le/mm (1879). * 0. P. D. 172, 177,0. A.; and see M o mm y ▼, 
mpra; MuOert v. J>aie, tupra. 
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The court will not readily preoama the loss of a sueoesaiQQ of 
modem grants (h); nor will it ever presume a lost modem grant of 
a right which could not form the subject-matter of an express grant 
or of a prescriptive claim under the doctrine of prescription at 
common law (i). 

534. The grant presumed under the doctrine of a lost modern 
grant is an absolute one, by some owner of the servient tenement 
to some owner of the dominant tenement, and it is presumed to 
havo been made in respect of the fee simple in both tenements (J). 
Consequently, no easement can be prescribed for under the doctrine 
unless it bo a perpetual one {k), and no title is gained by user which 
does not give a valid title against all persons interested in the 
servient tenement {1). 

535. A person seeking to establish a claim to an easement under 
this doctrine should plead a lost grant (m), but need not state in his 
pleadings the date of and the names of the parties to the alleged 
modern grant (n). 

« 

Sob-Sect. i.—Preacn'ption under the Preecripiion Act, 1832. 

536. The Prescription Act, 1882, was passed, as its preamble 
declares, for the purpose of getting rid of the inconvenience and 
injustice arising from the meaning which the law attaches to the 
expressions “ time immemorial,” and ” time whereof the memory 


(A) Tilbnnj v. Silva (1890), 45 Ch. D. 98, 122, 123, 0. A. 
liryaiit v. Le/evrr (1879), L. R. 4 C. P. 172, 177. 

Kj) Pidmur v. Oaf/cie-t, [1904] 1 K. B. 467, C. A.; fVheaton yr. Maple A Cu„ 
[1893] 3 Ch. 48, 63, 0. A. 

(Ar) Wheaton v. Maple <6 Co., $upr<t. The rule in the text that the preaumed 
grunt under the doctrine of a lost modem ^rant must be taken to have been an 
alwolute one has not always been recognised. In Bright v. Walker (1834', 1 
f?r. M. A E. 211, Parke, B., at p. 221, said that user by a lessee for live<!, 
though not effectual towards establishing a prescriptive right under the Pro¬ 
scription Act, 1832, would prior to that Act have l^en evidence to support & 
plea or claim by reason of a lost grant from a lessee for lives of the senriei/. 
tenement to a lossee for lives of the dominant tenement, though such a olaiBi 
was by no means a matter of ordinary ooouirence; and in praotioe the usual 
course was to state a grant by an owner in fee to an owner m foe. Linblet, 
L.J., in Wheatim v. Maple dk Co,, aupra, said that he was not aware of anv 
authority for presvraing, as a matter of law, a lost grant by a lessee for years 
in the case of ordinary- easements, or a lost covenant in the case of light; and 
ho said that he was certainly not prepared to introduce another notion to 
support a claim to a novel prescriptive right. He also stated this view waa 
entirely in accordance with Bright v. W^ker, aupra. 

(/) Bright V. Weaker, aupru^wr Paiuce, B., at p. 221. 

(fa) Smith v, BaaUer, [1900] 2 Ch. 138. !She court, however, sometinies 
permits a lost grant to bej^eaded by amendment at the trial {Brown v. J)un- 
atahte Oorpttration, [1899] 2dh. 378,387; Gardner v. Hodgaorda KingaUm Bretvertes 

Co., ri900] 1 Ch. 692, 801 ). 

(») Balmer v. Gmdagni, [1906] 2 Ch. 494; AWofA {Duke) v. Arbuthnot (1879). 
4 0. P» p. 290, 293;^ afBrjned (1880) 6 0. P. D. 390, C. A. Formerly, gre®^ 
partioalaiity in pleadings being required, the person claiming tlie grant waa 
obliged to give dates and the names of the sraposed grantors (see Sendg v. 
Stephenaon (ISOJU, lo Bast, 65). But since the Ooiimnon Law Frocedura Act, 
1862 (15 4b 16 Viet, c. 76), this particularity has no longer been wquireil, « 
otroumstance which has removed the most obnoxious feature of the fictron. 
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of man ronnetfi not to the contrary ” (o), and rmnoTing the atralii 
supposed to be inflicted upon the consciences of judges and juiiee Vsdcf^ 
by the presumption of lost grants (p). But the statute only ^^^^J*^*** 
applies to prescriptive claims in a que estate, that n to say, pre- 
Bcription by a man and his predecessors in title to some tone* "f** 
raeut (g). As all prescription is founded on a presnraed grant (r), 
and no grant can be made to an undefined and fluctuating body of 
persons («), no easement or gausi-easement in favour of such bodim 
can be claimed under the provisions of the Aet(0. 

537. The Act provides (a) that no claim lawfully made at common Knjojm«nt 
law by custom, prescription, or gcant to any way (6) or other ease* *®‘' twenty 
ment, or to any watercourse or the use of any water to bo enjoyed or 
derived upon, over, or from any land or water of the Crown, or 
being the property of any ecclesiastical or lay person, when such 
way or other matter shall have been actually enjoyed by any person 
claiming right thereto without interruption for the full period of 
twenty years, shall be defeated or destroyed by showing only that 
such way or other matter was first enjoyed at any time prior to 
such period of twenty years; but nevertheless such claim may be 
defeated in any other way by which it was liable to be defeated at 
the time when the Act was passed and where such way or other 
matter has been so enjoyed as aforesaid for the full period of forty 
years, the right thereto is doeuied absolute and indefeasible, unless 
it appears that it was enjoyed by some consent or agreement 
expressly given or made for that purpose by deed or writing (c). 

This section of the Act applies to easements of every kind (d) 
except light (r). Thus, a right of support by buildings (/) or land Oj), 


(o) 2 4 3 Will. 4, c. 71. For tlte pvoviwous of the Act relating to prescriptive 
claims to profits d prendre, see p. 343, post, and title GoHltOMs AIW illOllTS ok 
Common, VoI. IV., pp. 488 «t stq. 

(p) Gardner V, Hodgson's Kingston Brewery Co., [ISOSj A. 0. 229, per T.ojd 
Macnaoiitkn, at p. 239. 

( 9 ) BliutUeworth v. Le Fleming (lS(>o), 19 0. B. (n. a.) 687 ; Mowfwey v. Ismu// 
(1866), 3 IL & 0. 486; Merter v. Dmne, [1904] 2 Ch. 684, 640 : affirmed [19()6| 
2 CL tos, C. A.; Ramsgate Corporation t. DebUng (1906), 22 T. L. E. 369. Thei« 
sre two kinds of prescription, proscription in a man or hia anrastors, which 
is generally referred to aa prescription in grosa, and prescription in a man and 
those whose estate he hath, which is generally refert^ to aa preauriptiou in a 
9 W estate (.dustiny. Amhurat (1877), 7 Cb. D. 689, 692, per Fby, J.). Ab eab< ~ 
niftnts cannot exist as rights in gross (see p. 242, ante), prescription in gross .0 
dealt with later only as regards pro/itf d prendre (see p. 343, post). 

M Gardner v, Hodgson'e Kingstm Brewery Co., supra, atp. 239 ; see p. 267, ante. 
{•} Rivers (Lord) t. Adame (1878), 3 Ex. D. S61, 364; and see p. 239, ants. 

(0 Mounseu v. Ismay (1863), 1 H. & G. 729 j (1865), 3 H. & 0. 480. 

(a) Prescnption Act, 1832 (2 4 3 Will. 4, 0 . 71), s. 2. 

(h) A.^G. V. Esher Lindesm Co., Lid., [itol] 2 Ch. 647, 650, wboie 
BuaKiXY, i., pointed ont that a public way eannot be acrj[uired under the Act. 
(c) Prescription Act, 1832 (2 4 3 Will. 4, o. 71). s. 2. 

(<•) Sm^iso/i y. OodmanchcsUr C*or/«>rrtfio#j^[l8973 A C. 696, per Lord Davky, 
»* p. 700; iJuUon v. Angus (1881), 6 App. Oat. 740, per I-ord SaLftORNR, L O., 
*t p. 798. See contra, IVd>b v. Bird (1861), 10 C. B. (N. 8 .) 268, per Kri.e. O.J., 
j>. 283. 

(r) Perry y. Eames, [1891] 1 CL 668 , jaer OBirry, J., at p, 666 ; H Ucat'n *. 
idapU 4& d., [1893] 3 Ch. 48. 0. A. 

(/) Lmnaitre y. Jjavis (1881), 16 Ch. D. 261. 

(y) Daken y. Angue, ettpm. 
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a right to pollute water <a), aud a right to divert water (b) can all be 
claimed nnder the Act. 

No presumption is to ,Ve made under the Act m favour of any 
claim upon proof of the exercise or enjoyment of the right or 
matter claimed for any less period of time than the period men¬ 
tioned in the Act and applicable to the case and to the nature of 
the claim (c). This means that no presumption or inference in 
support of the claim shall be derived from the bare fact of user or 
enjoyment for less than the prescribed number of years; but where 
there are other circumstances in addition, the statute does not take 
away from the fact of enjoyment for a shorter period its natural 
weight as evidence, so as to preclude a jury from taking it, along with 
other circumstances, into consideration aS evidence of a grant (d). 


538. The time during which any person otherwise capable of 
resisting any claim to an easement shall have been or shall be an 
infant, idiot, non compo$ mentis, feme covert, or tenant for life, or 
during which any action shall have been pending and which shall 
have been diligently prosecuted, is excluded from the periods 
of twenty and forSy years except where the claim is declared by the 
Act to be absolute (e). In other words, the period of disability is 
excluded from the twenty years period required for acquisition of a 
•primd facie right to an easement (other than light under s. 3), but 
not from any of the other periods. 

But it is provided (/) that where the servient tenement has been 
held for any term of life or years exceeding three years, the time 
of enjoyment of the easement during the continuance of such term 
shall be excluded in the computation of the forty years period, in 
case the claim shall within three years next after the end or sooner 
determination of such term be resisted by any person entitled to 
any reversion expectant on the determination thereof 

Where, however, the servient tenement has been vested in a 
tenant for life with remainder in fee simple the time during which 
the tenancy for life was subsisting cannot be deducted from the 
forty years period, as the remainderman is not a person entitled to 
any “ reversion expectant on the term ’’ within the meaning of 
the Act (ft). 


(o) Wright v. Williarm (1836), 1 M. * W. 77; Carh/on v. Lhvrring fl867), 
1 H. & N. 784. 707. 

(6) V. Shr&wthury and Hereford Hail. Cc. (1871), L. E. 6 Q. B. 678. 

(c) Prescription Act, 1882 (2 & 8 Will. 4, c. 71), s. 6. See Ourr v. t'oafrr 
(1842), 3 Q,. B. 681 y Lawton ▼. Lar^leg (1836), 4 Ad. & 151. 890. 

(flf) Haumery. Chance (1865), 4 l)e 0-. J. & Sm. 626, per J^ord Westbuey, L.C.. 
at p. 631. For instaucee of such circumstauces, see BochUale Canal Co. v. King 
(1S61), 2 Sun. (n, 8.) 88; Baukart v. Tennant (1870), L. R. 10 Eq. 141. 

(tf) Prescription Act, 1832 (2 & 8 Will. 4, c. 71);’ e. 7. See Wright v. Wtlliatnf, 
eufira; Huh v. Oldroyd (1845), 14 M. & W. 789 ; Onley ▼. Oardiner 
4 M. & W. 496; Rohertt v. Jamee (1903), 89 L. T. 282. 

(/) Prescription Act, 1832 (2 A 3 Will. 4, o. 71), s. 8. Kie word “convenient" 
occurring in the text of this section appears to be the result of a clerical error 
( Laird v, Hrigga (1881), 19 Oh. D. 22, C. A.; Sj/mona v. Leaker (1885), 15 Gt. B. D- 


{y) See Wright v. William*, »upra; Onieyy. Gardiner, eupta; Laird t. Brim> 
(4880). 16 Oh. D. 440; Bright v. B alfaw (1834), 1 Or. M. & H. 211 ; Palk r- 
Skintter (1862), 18 Q. B. D. 668. 

(A) Synone ▼. Leaker, eapra. 
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5S9. Except in the case of light user or enjoyment of the 
right to an easement when claimed nhder the provieions of the Aet 
mast bo user or enjoyment “ as of right ” {k). The words in the 
Act “ claiming right thereto have the same meaning as the words 
“ as of right’* used elsewhere in the Act, and as used in eases of 
prescription at common law (0> Therefore, if ah easement or 
alleged easement is shown to have been enjoyed not openly and in 
the manner that a person rightfully entitled would have used it, but 
by stealth, or if the person claiming the right has occasionally asked 
the permission of the owner of the servient or (^luzsi-ser^ent tene¬ 
ment, no title is acquired under the statute, because the enjoyment 
has not been ** as of right ” (m). User at the will and pleasure of 
the owner of the servient tenement is not such user as the Act 
ro(]uireB (n). 

540. There is no enjoyment as of right under the statute where 
during the whole of the period the dominant and servient tene¬ 
ments have been in the possession of one owner, because the acts 
done by him upon the servient tenement arp referable to his 
possession of that tenement (o). Nor is there enjoyment as of right 
when during part of the period there has been unity of possession (p). 
No easement which can he claimed under s. 2 of the Act can 
be acquired by a tenant of the juasi-dorainant tenement against 
his own landlord or another tenant of the latter(q). For the 
lenant’s occupation is in thcj sight of the law that of his Jandlorfl, 
and when the tenant goes on to the adjoining land of that latj<l- 
lord he cannot be said to do so as claiming a right in respect of 
the supposed dominant tenement on behalf of the freeholder, the 
supposed servient tenement being the freeholder’s own hvnd (r). 

541. With regard to all easements except the easement of 
light («), as the enjoyment which is pointed out by the statute is an 
enjoyment which is open as well os of right, it seems to hilhiw 


(t) For prescriptive claims to the eiusomont of light undoi the sttitute, see 
p. 305, post. 

(k) Bright v. H aZier (1834), 1 Cr. M. & R. 2U ; Tickle v. Brown (mO), 4 
Ad. & El. 369, 382; Onley v. Gardiner (1838). 4 ,M. & W. 496; Bluiyea v. 
Uridgman (1879), U Ch. D. 832, 863, 0. A.; Kihfoar’v. Oaddee, [1904] 1 K. 1'.. 
457, C. A.; Tinmont r. IJtwitt (1888), 22 L. R. Ir, 627, C. A. p. 262. ante. 

(l) Tickle V. Brown, eujrra, per Ijord I)enm. 4N, O.J., at p. 382. The expresaiou 
" as of right ” does nut mean rightfnl apart from the Act [Gardner v. Ilodgeon'e 
tLtngeton Brewery Co., [1900] 1 Oh. 592. at p. 696; afflrmiHl [1903] A. 0. 229). 

(m) Bright T. WaUUr, eupra; Tickle v. Brown, tujoa; see also OnUy v. 
Gardiner, supra, at p. 500. 

(n) Gardner y. Hodgson's Kingston Brewery Co., supra, per Luid Halhbi'kt 
L.C., at p. 231; Onley y. Gardiner, supra; and see Bankart v. Ttnwud [XH'iit), 
li. U. 10 Iki. 141. 

(o) BrigMy. Walker, enpra, atp. 219 ; Otdm v. Oardimr,su^u. 

ip) BrigJU v. WoB^, supra; Hamper y:.Mssdt, [1901] 8 Oh. 350; Ordey v. 
Gardiner, eupra. 

(q) Kilgmir y. Gaddes, supra. 

[r) Gay/ord y. Moffatt (1868), 4 Ch. App. 183; KUgour y. Qwldes, stspm, at 

p. 467. ? - 

(•) For prsaoriptira olaitoa to tbS 4Miiem«sC of light uudsT tha ataluto,. ie» 
305 , * 
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that no actual user can be sufficient to satisfy the statate, unless 
during the whole statutory term (whether acts of nser be proved in 
each year or not) the user is enough at any rate to carry to the 
mind of a reasonable person who is in possession of the servient 
tenement the fact that a continuous right to enjoyment is being 
asserted and ought to be resisted, if such right is not to be recog¬ 
nised, and if resistance to it is intended (t); and no user can be 
sufficient which does not raise a reasonable inference of continuous 
enjoyment (u). 

'J'he Act has not altered the enjoyment or user by which ease¬ 
ments are acquired, and since acquiescence on the part of the 
servient owner lies at the root of prescription, no man can be 
presumed to acquiesce in an enjoyment which he cannot prevent. 
J'liijoyinent which cannot be physically interrupted and is not 
nctionahle is not user as of right under the Act (a). 

542. The periods mentioned in the Act are periods next before 
some action wherein the claim or matter to which such period 
ndates is brought into question (b). Consequently, although the 
Act (c) a|>i)arently renders the right indefeasible after twenty 
years’ u.ser, the combined operation of the.se two provisions renders 
it necessary for a person seeking to establish a prescriptive claim 
under the statute to prove uninterrupted enjoyment for a period of 
twenty years immediately previous to and terminating in some 
notion or suit in which the right is called into question (d). 

In cases where enjoyment as of right is necessary, a cessation of 
user which excludes an inference of actual enjoyment as of right 
for the full statutory period will be fatal at whatsoever portion of 
tlie period the cessation occurs; and, on the otlier hand, a 
cessation of user which does not exclude such inference is not fatal, 
even although it occurs at the beginning or the end of the period. 
The only difference, as regards the stage in the statutory period at 
which a cessation of the enjoyment occurs is that if the non-user 
occurs at the end of the period there can be no subsequent user 
to explain it, and the inference of actual enjoyment fur the full 
period next before action is more difficult to draw than in other 
cases (<?). 


(I) Ilollint V. Vemey (1884), 13 Q. I). D. 304,0. A., perLiKmucY, L.J., at p. 313. 
(tt) Ibid. 

(o) Rturgu v. Bridgman (1879), 11 Oh. D. 852; Bryant v, Lefener (1879), 4 
C. P. D. 172, 0. A.; IIVnaAip v. ffudaptih (1854), 10 Exch. 6 ; Sa'^er v. Mat^y, 
[1878] W. N. 181. For th® distinction between affirmative and negative 
easemente as regards interruption of adverse enjovmeut, see p. 240, ante. 

(A) Proscription Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 7l}y9 8. 4. 

(c) Ihid.t K 2. 

(a) Hyman v. Kon den Bergh, [1908] ' Oh. 167, C. A.; Parker v. MiUkeU 
(1840), 11 Ad. & El. 788; Wright v. WtUiame (1836), 1 M. & W. 77; BM,ardt 
V. /'Vy.0838), 7 Ad. & Iia._698 ; Ward v, Sabint (1846), 13 M. & W. 287, 242. 
Tlie pen-iod is not necessarily tbe period before the pending action; it may be 
tho period bofoi-e any action in which the right was brought into question 
{fJotypar T. Hmbhurk (1862), IS 0. B. (n. 8.) 436). 

(f) HoUint ▼. Verney, tuvra,j^ Liwdlbt, L.J., at p. 814. Thus in Parker t. 
MUi hell, tuprok, mmi Lowe r. Outyfenter (1831). 6 Exch. 823, unexplaiued non* 
nser at the end of the period was fatal to the prssonptiTe olaim. 
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543. No aot or other matter is deemed to be an interraptioii 
within the meaning of the Act, unless submitted to or acquiesced in 
tor one year after the party interrupted has notice of the interruption, 
;ind of the person making it or authorising it to be made (/). 

An interruption for one year after the party interrupted has 
notice of the interruption is fatal to a prescriptive claim under the 
\ct; but an interruption for less than a year is not, whether it 
>ccnrs at the commencement or end, or at any part of the statutory 
period (^), and, consequently, where an easement has been enjoyed 
s\ithout interruption for more than nineteen years a title will be 
acquired to the easement under the Act, provided that an action 
I laiming the right is commenced within a year after notice of the 
i Qterruption (/i). The effect, however, of an interruption which does 
not amount to a statutory interruption may be to qualify the nature 
(;f the easement claimed (t). 

It seems that the mere physical existence of an obstruction is 
r.ot sufiBlcient notice of interruption within the Prescription Act, 
>B32 (ji), because it is not notice of the person making the same (k). 
\ promise given within the year to remove as obstruction may 
urevent the interruption of the easement (1). ^ Acquiescence in an 
iterruption is a question of fact (m), but in order to disprove 
■icquiescence it is not necessary to take proceedings or remove the 
obstruction (n). 

Until the full expiration of twenty years the inchoate right is 
not an interest in land nor an easement known to the law (o); nor 
until that period has expired will the court interfere to protect 

544. A mere discontinuance of the exercise of the alleged right 
lit the will of the owner of the dominant tenement is not necessarily 
iin interruption which will defeat a prescriptive claim under the 
Act (q). There must be an adverse act indicating that the right is 
tlisputed (r), and an actual discontinuance of the enjoyment by 
leason of an obstruction which is submitted to or acquiesced in for 
I year («). A discontinuance of the enjoyment due to natural 
> auses and not to any act of the parties does not amount to an 
iuterruption (t). 


i/) 2&3WiU. 4. c. 71,8.4. 

(g) Flight V. Thotruu (1840), 8 CL & Fin. 231, 21. L.; IlvUim v. Vtrtuy 
<1884), 13 a B. D. 304, C. A. 

(A) Flight V. Thomcu, tupm. 

{«) liolU T. Whyte (1868), L. E. 8 a B. 286, 3(»2. 

(;■) 2*3 Will. 4. c. 71,8.4. 

\k) Seddon v. Bank oj Bolton (1882), 19 Oh. D. 462. 

(0 Gale V. Abbot (1862), 10 W. B. 748. 

(m) Bermieon jr. Cartwright 41864), d B. A S. 1. 
in) QUtver v. Coleman (1874), L. H. 10 0. P. 108. 

U) Oreenhalgh t. [1901] 2 Ch. 324, 328. 

(j>) BaUertea [Lord) v. City of Loiuian Bewere CcrnmiMionert, [18961 2 Oh. 708. 
M Oarr v. Foater (1842), 3 Q. B. 681; and see Dare v. Jleaihoote (1866), 26 
li. J. (MX.) 246. 

(r) Smtth T. Bonier, [1900] 2 Oh. 138. 

(t) PUuderere' Co, r. rarith Clerkf Co. (1861), 6 Bxoh. B30,per I/ord 
bioj,, ujr., lit p. 636 (a case of a claim to light under a 8 of the Aot, what* 
^ak^naaDt aa m right ia iminatesial). 
l() BnJl V. Svdft (1838)i 4 Bing. (x. a) 88t. 
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Part III.—Transfer of Easementa 

Sbct. 1 .—In General. 

545. An easement may be transferred by disposition inter vivos 
or by will. There is a wide distinction between the transfer of an 
easement actually subsisting prior to the transfer of land, and the 
creation of an easement by the transfer or other disposition of 
land (a). This distinction is not always apparent, because, for one 
reason, an easement cannot be transferred apart from the dominant 
tenement (6), and for a further reason many easements which arise 
upon the transfer or other disposition of the dominant tenement 
have prior to the transfer of that tenement existed in the form of 
accommodations. 

546. An easement existing appurtenant to the dominant 
tenement passes with that tenement without the necessity of 
express mention of the easement or the use of general words (c). 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, it haq always been the practice 
of conveyancers to insert in conveyances of land such words as 
“ wuth tlie appurtenances,” and, until recently, a long list of words 
intended to define amongst other things all ea.sements appurtenant 
to the land (^Z). In order to shorten the length of conveyances of 
land (e) it is now provided by statute (/) that as regards conveyances 
made since the 31st day of December, 1881, a conveyance of 
land(y), or of land with buildings upon it(/0» or of a manor (i), 
shall be deemed to include and shall operate to convey amongst 
other things all easements appurtenant to the subject-matter of the 
conveyance. But the foregoing statutory provisions only apply if 
and in so far as a contrary intention is not expressed in the 
conveyance, and they are subject to the terms and provisions of 
that instrument (/»). Their object is to show what general words 


(a) For easemeuts created upon the disposition of laud whore no acconunuda- 
tion of which the oaHeiueitts cuusist existed prior to the disposition, see p. 2jC, 
ante. For easements createtl upon the disposition of laud where suc^ accommo¬ 
dation did previoualy exist, see pp. 263, ante. 

{h) See Midland Rail, Co. (18C8), 3 Ch. App. 306, 311; Hawkins v. 

Rutter. [1892] 1 Q. B. 668, 671 ; Jcirovd v. Smii/. (1860), 10 C. B. 164, 188. 

(c) Oo. Litt. 121, b; Shep. Touch. 89. 

(d) See liavidson’s Precedents and Forms of Convej’anciug, 1877, Vol. II , 
pt; 1, p. 231. 

(e) R<t Reck and London Sehttol Board’s Cmdract, [1893] 2 Gh. 316, 318. 

(/) Gonveyanoing and Law of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Viet. c. 41), s. 6. 

(o) rind., e, 6 fl). For the dednition of land, sea s. 2 (li.) of the Act. 

(A) Ibid., 8 . 6 (2). See title Real Propkbtv ajtd Chattels Real. 

(i) Ibid.t B. 6 (3). 

{k] Ibid.., B. 6 (4). As to what amounts to a contrary intention, see Birmingham^ 
Dudley ond District Ranking Co. ▼. Ross (1888), .88 Ch. D. 295, C. A. ; Beddington 
V. .•lttoe(1887), 35 Ch. D. 317-; Broomfield y. Williams, [1897] 1 Ch. 602, a A.; 
Pollard y, Oare, [1901] 1 Oh. 834 ; Be Peekand London School Board's Contract, 
supra. See else InUmaRonod Tea Store* Co. y, Hobbs, [1903] 2 Oh. 165. 
Oompaie ^tom y. SoRon (1879), 11 Oh. D. 968 ; Betjfiay r. Greai fFestsm 
/tail. Co. (1M4), 26 Ch, D. 431, 457, 0. A. ; Barithire r. Orubb (1881), 18 
Oh. D. 616. 
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are to be taken as included in a conveyance of land ^vhere, the 
conveyance is otherwise silent (a). They do not affect the oontrlict, 
so that neither party to the contract is entitled to have these 
general words included in the conveyance, unless they are justified 
by the contract and appropriate to the circumstanoes of the 
case (b). 

Easements appurtenant to the dominant tenement pass upon 
the conveyance of that tenement by a mortgagee exercising his 
statutory powers of sale (c). 

Secrr. 2.— Stamps. 

547. Every instrument whereby any property or any estate or 
interest in any property upon sale thereof is transferred or vested 
in a purchaser is liable as a conveyatico on sale for the duties 
specified in the First Schedule to the Stamp Act, 1891 (d). This 
would appear to apply to a deed creating and passing an easement 
to a purchaser (et); for, among other reasons, the Act is not confined 
to rights only in existence prior to the conveyance or transfer (/), 
Any contract or agreement made in England tinder seal or under 
hand only for the sale of any equitable estate or interest in any 
property whatsoever is chargeable as if there were an actual 
conveyance on sale of the estate, interest, or properly contracted to be 
sold (ff). The word “ property ” is not defined by the Act, but it 
has been held in relation to the foregoing that it is of wide import 
in so much as the express exceptions are so numerous (h). 

.‘Although there is no express mention of leases of easements in 
the Act, it would seem clear that the provisions contained in the 
Act with regard to leases and agreements for leases are applicable 
to instruments letting or purporting to let easements (i). 

fa) lie Peck and London School Bourtfe Contract, [1893] 2 Ch. 315. 

h) lUd., per Cinrry, J., at p. 318 ; Re Hughes and Ashley' e Contract. [1900] 

Ch. 595, 603, C. A. 

(c) See Born v. Turner, [1900] 2 Ch. 211, per BriurB, J. >it p. 215, a case of 
Hie creation of an easement by the conveyance of a movtgaj;eo. 

[d) Stamp Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Viet. c. 39), s. 54. See also e. 62, under which 
a deed creating an easement, not being an mstrument executed on the occasion 
of a Bale or mortgage, would appear to be cburgeable with duty as a conveyance 
of property. 

m ^mpare Rvoer Thames Oonaervedersy. Inland Revenue 0ommitsioners{i886), 
18 Q. B. D. 279, which decided that a written licence to eonrtruct a jetty was 
not within the Act, and Great Northern Railway v. Inland Reoenue Ccminissioners, 
[1901] I K. B. 416. G. A., where an instrument under seal acknowledging the 
receipt of money paid by m ineral owners to a railway company, the etfect of which 
was to debar the minem owners from working their loines as they would have 
otherwise been entitled to do as an incident of their ownership of the property', 
was held not to a “ conveyance on sale,’* and therefore not chargeable with 
duty under the Act. 

( t) See e.g., Stamp Act, 1891 (54 A 55 Viet. c. 39), s. 60. 

(tf) Ibid., a. 59 (1). 

(n) Danukian Sugar Fadories v. Inland lUvenue C(mmts»ionere, [1901] 1 K. B, 
345. 257, a A. 

(i) See Stamp Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Viot. c. 89), ss. 75, 76, 77, 78. See aloo t^e 
schedule to the Act, “ Leaae or Tack**; and sefj generally British-Nltetrie 
TraeUan Oo, v. Inland Revenue Cammwiomrs, [1902] 1 K. B. 441,0. A., wh4te a 
leaae of tile right of uaing Uvmwaya to a company by a municipal oorporatlon 
wa« held chargeable with duty under the Act. 
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Sbct. 1 .—In General. 

548. An easement may be extinguished by release, express or 
implied, by unity of seisin, by destruction of either tenement, or 
by statute. There is a distinction in this respect between ease¬ 
ments the title to which has been perfected by the existence of an 
actual grant or by the decision of a court of competent jurisdiction 
establishing the validity of a prescriptive claim and easements 
the title to which remains imperfect but a right to which is capable 
of establishment under the doctrine of prescription (A). The term 
“ extinguishment ’’ is often applied indiscriminately to both classoH 
of easements, but in strictness it is applicable only to easement!- 
the title to which has been perfected, and the term, when applied 
to the class of inchoate easements, means rather the destruction 
of an expectant or contingent right than the abolition ofj any 
tangible interest. ^ 

Sect. 2. —By Release. 


Extinguish¬ 
ment bjr 

release. 


Beletue by 

absolute 

owner. 


649. Extinguishment by release may be effected either by 
express release (0 or by circumstances occurring from which n 
release must be presumed (m). In all cases of release the com- 
potency of the releasing party is of the utnmst importance, nnd 
in some cases the competency of the released party requires 
consideration. 

As a general rule a release, whether express or implied, must 
be made by a party whose estate or interest in the dominant tene¬ 
ment is, as regards duration, either greater than or at least co-exten- 
give with the period for which the easement exists («). Where the 
estate or interest of the releasor in the dominant tenement t.s 
not so extensive in point of duration as the period for which inn 
easement exists, the release will not bind persons entitled to the 
dominant tenement in remainder or reversion (e), and on tiie 


(A) See Smith v. Baxter, [190012 Ch. 138, where Stibunq, J.. poiuts out the 
importance of this distinction. The title to easements is popularly as 

complete upon the effluxion of the periods mentioned in the Prescription Act, 
1832 (2 & 3 WilL 4, 0 . 71). This, however, is not an accurate view ; title 
under the Act is not complete until called in question in some suit or action, 
m Lovell y. Smith (1857). 3 C. B. (n. s.) 120; Davi* v. Morgan (182 )), 4 

B. & C. 8. 

(m) Daviet v. Marshall (1861), 10 0. B. (n. S.) 697; Salamanr. Qlover (1875). 
L. B. 20 Eq. 444; Loey. m'fder (1819), 2B. & Aid. 782, 791 ; Oroealeg d; Sons, Ltd. 
y. Lighiirwler (1867), 2 Ch. App. 478 ; Moore y. Jtawson (1824), 3 B. A 0. 3."‘i , 
Liggins y Inge (1831), 7 Bing. 682, 693; Stokoe v. Singers (1857), 8 E. & B. :u ; 
Bale y. Oldmyd (1846), 14 M. & W. 789; Lan>re»ce y. OIks (1814), 3 Camp, .514 ; 
compare JTiViter v. BroekmU (1807), 8 East, 308. 

(n) mte relevance of the quantum of the releasor’s estate in the domin.-.nt 
teuoment in questions oonceruing release is only due to the fact that his est<)te 
or iotexeat in that tenement, in order to allow him to effect a valid release of (be 
easement, must exceed the period for which the easement is created. 

J n) Emis V. Morgan, supra (a purported release by a person eii. i bvi 
y to a particular estate in. the dominant tenement of an immeinoita' 
right to water whi(^ ex hypothesi was a perpetual righA). 
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(emination of the partiealar estate of the releasor, tiie easemexit 
will revive (a). It follows, therefore, that in all oases where a 
release is relied on as a defence to a claim by prescription to an 
easement all parties whose estates or interests together make up the 
fee simple in the dominant tenement must to shown to have 
concurred in the release, Inasmuch as the grant presumed under 
the doctrine of prescription can only be an absolute one (5). 

An exception occurs in the case of a person having the statutory 
powers of a tenant for life; for although the Settled Land Acts, 
1882 to 1890 (e), do not apparently create any express power to 
release easements, a person having the statutory powers may 
indirectly effect a release of an easement by selling it to the owner 
of the servient tenement (d). 

550. Where the title to an easement has been perfected, an 
extinguishment by release can rarely be effected m any other 
manner than by an express release or by circumstanoes so cogent 
as to preclude the <7uast.releasor from denying the release («). 
Where, however, an easement is claimed by prescription or is based 
upon the fact of immemorial user, extinguis^iment or non-com* 
pletion of the prescriptive claim may readily be presumed from 
facts pointing to an implied release (/). 

551. An express release of an easement in order to be effective at 
common law must be made by deed(^). But where the strict 
legal formalities for the release of an easement have not been 
observed, no person will be allowed to rely upon this non- 
observance, if the circumstances would render such a defence 
inequitable {h). Thus, if on the faith of an agreement to release 
an easement che owner of the servient tenement has been 
allowed to lay out money, and generally to alter his position in the 
belief that the destruction or extinction of the easement has been 
effectually agreed to, the owner of the dominant tenement cannot 
afterwards enforce his rights under the eawm^mt on the ground 
that the agreement was not under seal (>). Similarly, a verbal 


(а) Davis t. Aforgan (1826), 4 B. & 0. 8. 

(б) ^ p. 269, ante. 

(e) 46 A 46 Viet. o. 38 ; 47 A 48 Viot. o. 18; 60 A 61 Viet. c. 30; 62 A 63 
Yict. c. 36; 53 A 64 Viet. o. 69. 

(d) Re Brotherton's Estate (1908), 77 L. J. fci^ 58, 873, 0. A. 

(«) Harvie v. Regere (1828), 3 Bu. (k. S.) 441, H. L. 

If) See Co. Litt. 264 b ; Hillary v. WalUr (1806), 12 Ves. 239, 266 ; 

▼. Smith (1867), 3 0. B. (». ^120. 

(g) LavtU v. Smith, supra, per Wruuis, J., at p. 127. See also Co. lAtt 
264 d; compare, however, Iforlury v. Meade (1821), 3 Bli. 211, H. L., per 
Lord Bedesdauc, at pp. 2M, 242. 

(6) Waterhw v. Bacon (1866), L. ^ 2 614, where a person who had 

verhallj agreed to allow iterations involving the obstruction of light to hia 
skylights was restrained from claiming damages for the obstruction; Fisher 
V. Mom (1866), 11 L. T. 623, where a purchaser of a cottage was restrained 
from prosecuting an action against the owner of ths servient tenenmnt, 
who had upon a verbal agreement with the former owner of the dominant 
tenement interfered with we windows of that tenement; Davies v. Marshall 
(1881), IOC. B. (N. 8.) 697. 

(4) Dames v. marshall, supra, at p. 710; Balaman v. (Hover (1676) L. E. 20 
Eq. 444; Johnson v. IVyaM (1663), 9 Jvr. (». 8.) 1333, 0. A., whsvs a delay 
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licence to do some act whereby the easement is destroyed or 
subatantially altered cannot be countermanded by the person who 
gave it alter it has been acted upon (j). 

An express release by deed is, of course, far more satisfactory for 
the owner of the servient tenement, and is construed with greater 
strictness against the releasor than any implied release or release 
by law (A:). 

The extinguishment of an easement by implied release must 
be based upon the presumed intention of the dominant owner (f). 
It is a question of fact whether an act amounts to an abandonment 
or was intended as such (w). The intention to release an easement 
will bo less readily presumed where the title to the easement has 
been perfected than where the title still remains inchoate (n), and 
it will be less readily presumed from non-user in the case of negative 
easements which are acquired by mere occupancy than in the case 
of positive easements acquired by actual physical user (o). 

552. In no case, whether the title to an easement has been 
perfected or not, on whether the easement is negative or positive, 
will mere non-user of a right alone cause extinguishment; for the 
suspension of the exercise of a right is not sufficient to prove an 
intention to abandon it (p). There must be other circumstances in 
the case to raise a presumption of the intention to abandon (q). 

The duration of the period of non-user is only material as 
one element from which the dominant ow'nor's intention to 
retain or abandon his easement may be inferred; and what 
period may he sufficient in any particular case must depend on 
the strength of the other indications of intention and all other 
accompanying circumstances (r). If, however, the period of 


of five weeks knowledge of an intention to build so as to obstruct light 
was hold iindei- the particular circumstances not such acquiescence as to dis¬ 
entitle the plaintiff to relief; Liyijina v. Inge (1831), 7 Bing. 682. 

( /) Liijijinay. Intje^ supra, per Tikdax, O.J., at p. 694; Winter v. BrockweU 
(1807), 8 liast, 308. 

(k) Co. I.it. 264 b.: “A release in law shall be expounded more favourable, 
according to the intent and meaning of the parties, than a release in deed, 
which is the act of party, and shall be taken most strongly against himself.” 

(f) Crossley <fc Sons, Ltd. v. Ligktowler nS67), 2 Oh. App. 478, 482; Moore v. 
Rautson (1824), 3 B. & C. 332, 338. In the case of light the intention must be 
clearly established {Greenwood v. IJonisei/ (1S86), 33 Ch. D. 471). 

(m) Cui k V. Hath Corporation (1868), L. E. 6 Eq. 177, 179; and see Midland 
Rail. Co. V. Cribble, [189o] 2 Ch. 827, C. A.; Drnoett v, Sheard (1836), 
7 C. & P. 463. 


(rt) Smth V. Barter, [1900] 2 Ch. 138, 146. Compare Cooper v. SlroAcr (1888), 
40 Ch. D. 21. 

M Moore v. Rawson, supra, per TiiiTUEUALB, J., at pp. 339, 340. 

wO Crossley & Sons, Ltd. v, Liyhiowler, supra, per Lord CHEiacSBOltD, L.C., 
at Pj 482 ; Hard v. Bard (1852), 7 Exch. 838, 839 ; Cooke v. Ingram (1893), 68 
L. T. 671. 

(r;) Irani T. TTord, supra. . 

\r) H, V. CJioTley (1848), 12 U. B. 515, 519; Millington, v. OrifUhs 30 

E. T. 65; Mulville v. Fathn (16T2), 6 I. R. 438; Cooky. Bath Corporation, 
Kupra; Lopell v. Smith (1857), 3 C. B. (n, 8.) 120; Norbury y. Meade {1821), 
3 Bii. 211. H. L.; Crossley dt Sons, Ltd. y. LightowUr, supra; CboJb v. 
Ingram, supra; James y. Str^mtsm), [1893] A. C. 162, P. 0.; Tmtng v. 
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saepeDsion of user ib of very long duration, it appears that the 
suspension alone may raise a pnmd fade presumption of abandon- BylMsasi, 
ment to the extent of throwing upon the person seeking to uphold 
the right the burden of showing that some indication of his 
intention to preserve the right was manifested during the period of 
suspension (s). The doctrine rests to some extent upon the analogy 
of the doctrine which presumes a grant from long user. For if it 
is reasonable that twenty years adverse enjoyment should raise a 
presumption in law of a grant made before the user commenced, it 
cannot be unreasonable, where a party who has acquired the right 
ceases for a similar tim^ to make use of the privilege so granted 
him, to presume that his inaction was caused by an express release 
which cannot now be proved (Jt). As a consequence of this analogy 
the period of twenty years has been adopted by a sort of rough 
working rule as the period which will raise a primd facie case 
against the claimant of the easement, for as he can only 
acquire the right by twenty years enjoyment, the right ought 
not to be lost without disuse for the same period, and as 
enjoyment for such a length of time is nftcessary to found a 
presumption of a grant, a similar period of non-user should be 
generally necessary to raise a presumption of a release (a). Since 
long enjoyment of an easement over the land of another, which is 
a prejudice to the land, may most reasonably be accounted for by 
.supposing a grant of such a right by the owner of the land, so, 
also, if such right appears to have existed in ancient times, a long 
forbearance to exercise it may most reasonably be accounted for by 
supposing a release of that right (Jb). In the first class of cases a 
grant of the right, and in the second class a release of it, is 
presumed (c). There is, however, no hard and fast rule that twenty 
years non-user raises even a primd facie presumption of a 
release {d). 

The cesser in the exercise of the right may moreover he Non n«;r 
explained in such a manner tliat the non-user vvill not affect tho 
question of abandonment in the least (<-), if, that's, it can be shown crrcum-* ^ 

•taacoi. 


Star Otrmibu* Co., Ltd. (1902), 80 L. T. 41 ; couif^are albo Hall r, Sioi/t (1838), 
4 Bing. (N. 0.) 381. 

(a) Groatlet/ <fc So)i$, Lid. v. Liylitotvler (1867), 2 Oh. App. 478, j>er Ixird 
0n£LuaFOHD, L.C., at p. 482. 

(i) Aloorev. Jiawaoti (1824), 3 B. & 0. 332, p«jr LrrTr.EDAi.E, J., at p. 339; 
Lovell V. Smith (1857), 3 C. B. (n. 8.) 120; v. IJilder (1819), 2 B. & Aid. 
782, 791. 

(a) Moore v. Jtatason, eupra; see also ij. v, Charley (1818), 12 Q. B. 515. 

i b) Lovell V. Smith, tuprS, per WlLLBS, J., at p. 127 ; Moore v. Jtawon, eujtra. 
c) Lovell V. Smith, eupra. 

d) A, V. Charley, eupra, where the ooult s^ that it would be wrong to lay 
down as a rule of law, or even as a condusive presumption of fact, that no 
interruption for a shorter period than twenty years would destroy the right, but 
suggested that if a mere ceasing to use tibua easement or a mere acr{uiosoenoe in 
tbe mterruption was relied on, it would not be prudent for the jury to rely on 
such mere ceeser or acquiescence unlasa .shown for twenty years. 

(f) Iford T. Ward (1862), 7 Exch. m, where a right of way had not bean 
ueM beoauae thera wa* another nuara convenient way during thi ptriod of 
eoeser. 
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553. An intention to abandon an easement may be inferred 
from alterations made to the dominant tenement which render the 
continued user of the easement impossible or unnecessary. Thus, 
if the easement be attached to the particular user of a building 
and the owner pulls down or destroys the building with the inten¬ 
tion of relinquishing the easement, he cannot afterwards change his 
mind and claim the easement (g). It it can be inferred from his 
acts that he has abandoned his right to the benefit of the easement, 
the easement may be extinguished, even though the non-user be 
for a much less period than twenty years (h). 

8o an intention to abandon an easement may l>e inferred from 
alterations made in the dominant tenement or in the mode of using 
the easement whereby the burden of the easement is materially 
increased (t). Where the alteration is substantial, an intention to 
abandon the easement will be more readily presumed than where 
the alteration is sligjht (A;), but there is no precise test of what 
amount of alteration will cause an extinguishment (f). It is a 
question of great difficulty upon alterations being made to the 
dominant tenement whereby the burden of the servitude is 
increased whether the dominant owner has lost the whole ease¬ 
ment or can merely be restrained from making the excessive 
user (m). 

If, however, the alteration in the dominant tenement or in the 
mode of using an easement is not of such a nature that the burden 


(/) Ward V. TTard (1852), 7 Exch. 838; James v. Stevenson, [1893] A. 0. 
162, 168, r. 0. (non-user of a way coupled with the use of the laud by the 
servient owner for agricultural purposes for many years when the way was not 
inquired held not sufficient evidence of ulmuduuiiient) ; Payne y. Shedden 
(1834), 1 Mood. <k £. 382; Lovell v. Smith (1857), 3 C. B. (N. 8.) 120. 

{g) Liggins v. Inge (1831), 7 Bing. 682, per TiNDAl,, C.J., at p. 693: 
“Siipposo a person who formerly had a mill on a stream should null it down 
and remove the works with the intention never to return. Could it be held 
that the owner of the other land adjoining the stream might not erect a mill 
and employ the water so relinquished?”; Ankereon y. Connelly, [1906] 2 Oh. 
644; affirmwi on the facts, [1907] 1 Oh. 678, 0. A. (a case of light); Lawrenu 
y. Obee (1814), 3 Camp. 614 ; Moore y. Jlauaon (1824), 3 B. A 0. 332 ; compare 
EccleeiaaticcU Commiseioners/or EngUOid v. Kino (1880), 14 Oh. D. 213, 0. A. 

(A) Moore y. Rawson, eupra. per LirrUEDALE, J., at p. 341. See also Young v. 
Btnr Omnibus Co., Ltd. (1902), 86 L. T. 41. 

(«’) Ankereon y. Connelly, supra, where a window of a shed open in front to the 
plaintiff's vnrd overlooked defendant’s land and the plaintLEf roofed in the whole 
of his yard and thus made the window the only means of access of light to the 
shed. See also Seutt v. Feme (1888), 31 Oh. D. 554, 0. A., at p. 566. Oompare 
Harris v. Flower ds Sons (1904), 74 L. J. (CH.) 127,*’0. A., where the excessive 
user of a right of way was held not to nave extinguished the easement by 
abandonment; Hall v. Swift (1838), 4 Bing. (n. O.) 381 (a case of the natural 
right to water): Saunders ▼. Newman (1818), 1 B. & Aid. 258; Smith y. Baxter, 
[1900] 2 Oh. 138 (light). 

(k) QarriU v. Sharp (1835), 3 Ad. ft El. 325, per Tjord DEmtAK, O.J., atp. 330 : 
’’ A piuty may eo alter the mode in which be has been pennitt^ to enjoy this 
kind of easement as to loae the right altogether ”; and oompare OoUe^ v 
(himhs (1801), 4 Eap. 69; Allan v. (Fomins (1840), 11 Ad. ft EL 759, 772. 

0 East Indus Co, v. Vincmt (1740), 2 Atk. 83, per Lord Hakdwioks. 

(») See Scott y. Pape, supra; TapHttg y. Jones (1865), 11 H. L. Gas. 290. 
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of easement is substantiallj^ changed, or the harden on the 
servient tenement materially increased, the easement is not 
destroyed in consequence of the alteration (?»), and there appears to 
be no difference between the amount of alteration which will 
involve the loss of the right when acquired and the amount of 
alteration which will prevent the acquisition of the right (o). 

Sbot. 8. —By Unity of Seisin^ 

554. Easements are often said to be extinguished by merger (p). 
It would be more correct, however, to say that they are extin¬ 
guished by unity of seisin (q), for the term “merger” is not properly 
applicable to easements, as it applies in strictness only to the 
annihilation by act of law of vested estates (r). Easements are not 
estates, although the law has attributed certain characteristics to 
easements on the analogy of estates in realty («). The term 
“ extinguishment" is more appropriate, since it more especially 
denotes the annihilation of a collateral right or interest in the 
estate out of which it is derived (t). Extinguishment by unity of 
seisin of easements, whether created originally in perpetuity or for 
a limited period (u), takes place upon the dominant and servient 
tenements becoming united in the common ownersliip of the same 
person. When one person becomes seised of both tenements all 
easements over the servient tenement are thereupon extin¬ 
guished (x). This occurs for the most part only in cases where 
the common owner is seised in fee simple of both tenements (a). 


(ji) Barnea v. Loach fl879), 4 Q. B. D. 494, 498 (oasement of light not 
destroyed by setting bock the walls and (gening new windows of the same size 
in the new walls); Andrewt v. Waite, 11907] 2 Ch. 600; following Scott v. 
Pape (18S6), 31 Ch. D. 664, 0. A. ; Hale v. Oldroyd (1846), 14 M. & W. 780; 
Harrie v. Floater <fe Sana (1904), 74 L. J. (oil.) 127. 

(o) Andretua v. Waite, »upra, per Nxvillb, J., at p. 601'. 

(p) See Thomaon t. Waierlow 1^1868), L. B. 30, pei LoiA BoMU.Ly, M.B., 
at p. 41. 

(q) WhalUy v. Tomjtami (1799), 1 Bos. & P, 371 ; Buckby v. Colea (1814), S 
Taunt. 311, the ma^^ial note to which case does not agree with the case lui 
reported ; see 16 B. B. 508, n. 

(r) 6 Cm. Dig. tit. 39, a 1 (1). , 

(«} See p. 238, ante. 

(t) 6 Ora. Dig. tit. 39, s. 1 (4). 

lu) Dynevor (Lord) V. Tennant (1888), 32 Ch. D. 376. 

f *) Co. liitt. 313 a : Buckby ▼. Colee (1814). 5 Taunt. 311; Heiyate. v. WHlia.nB 
(1007), Noy, 119 ; Jarnea v. P/ant (1836), 4 Ad. A El. 749,701, Ex. Ch. Oompaio 
R. V. Hermitage (inhahitanta) (1092), Caitli. 239; Eccleaiaatical Oommiaaionert for 
England 1 . Kino (1880), 14 Ch. D. 213, 0. A.; Beddington v. Attee (1887), 
36 Ch. D. 317; Btchardaonuv. Oraham, [1908] 1 K. B. 39, 0. A. 

(a) See Co. Litt. 313 a, 313 b. The trae view ia probably that extinguish¬ 
ment by unity of amsin is only effected where the seisin is for an estate in fee 
simple, although there is no express authority upon the point. CoinMre 
Jdfltei V. Plant, aupra, where it U said, at p. 761, “We all BCTee that where 
there is a unity of seisin of the land and of the way over the land in one and 
the same person, the right of way is either extinguished or suspended 
according to tire duration of the respemve estates in the land and in the way.*’ 
See also^mner v. Foky (1882), 2 John, ft PL 655, per Page Wood, Y.-O., at 
» 663, and Bichardaon v. Oraham, [1908] 1 K B. 39, C. A., when Bdoklet, 
I 4 .J., at p. 46, aaid that he ooold not set how the ease of Simper ▼. Feiap 
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The doctrine of extinguishment of easements by unity of seisin, like 
the doctrine of implied release and abandonment, is based upon 
the intention of the dominant owner; but it has acquired its 
individuality by reason of the comparative certainty of an extin¬ 
guishment being effected by implied release when both tenements 
come into the absolute ownership of one man. In such a case no 
difficulties arise as to the rights of remaindermen or reversioners of 
either tenement, nor is any easement of such a perpetual and 
binding nature that it cannot be disposed of by the owner of the fee 
simple (6). 

555- When the servient tenement has come into the ownership 
of the dominant owner all acts which he may do upon the former 
tenement are referable to his ownership of that tenement and not to 
the former right which he had as an easement (c). If it is alleged 
that a man and his ancestors have been in possession of two 
adjoining closes, and a prescriptive claim be set up for an easement 
over one of tbom, the prescription is self-destructive; and if the 
closes were let to different tenants, and from time immemorial a 
causeway has been iSuilt over one to the other, by which the tenants 
have passed and repassed, although the causeway be a road in fact, 
there can be no right of way in point of law, for no right can exist 
in the owner independent of the fee simple (d). 

656. The effect of a union of the ownership of the dominant and 
servient tenement for different estates is not to extinguish the ease¬ 
ment, but merely to suspend it so long as the union of ownership 
continues; and upon severance of the ownership the easement 
revives («). 

557. Unity of seisin of the dominant and servient tenements 
unaccompanied by unity of possession and enjoyment does not 
effect an extinguishment of an easement of light as against the 
tenant in possession of the dominant tenement (y). Thus, if the 
dominant tenement be in possession of a lessee the acquisition by 
the servient owner of the freehold i-eversion to the dominant 
tenement will not extinguish an easement of light during the con¬ 
tinuance of the lease (<;). This rule is founded partly on the 
peculiar nature of prescription in the case of light which need not 
be founded on user as of right, but it is not clear whether unity of 
seisin may destroy other easements without unity of possession and 


(1R62>, 2 John. & H. 555, was an authority for sapng that where the unity of 
owner^.ip is for the same estate there is au extinction of the easement. 
fA) Soe note (a) on p. 281, ante. 

(c) Whallry v. Tompeon (1799), 1 Bos. & P. 37 T; pw Ethe, C.J., at p. 376; 

Thomson v. WaUrlow (1868), L. B. 6 Eq. 36, per Ijord M.R., at p. 43 ; 

Bright v. Walker (1834), 1 Cr. M. & E. 211, per Parke, B., at p. 219. 

(d) Whalley v. Ttmptm, supra. 

(«) Simper t. h'oleg (1862), 2 John. & H. 655, per Page Wood, V-O., at 
pp. 563, 664. 

(/) Rkhardsm v. Qrahum, [1908] 1 K. B. 39, 46, C. A., explaining Simper v. 
Fvleu, supra. 

^ Bichardsm ▼. Oraham, aapra, per Lord Alverstone, C. J., at p. 43; Bobson 
▼. /Guards, [1893J 2 Ch. 146; Fear v. Morgan, [1906] 2 Ch. 406, C. A-, 
affirmed mth nom. Morgan t. Fear, [1907] A. 0. 425. 



Pabt IV,—ExTiHTQuisminnr or 

enjoyment (h). On the other hand, unity oi iXMsesBton without 
nni^ of seisin will never extinguish an easemmit {ii. 

Sect. 4 .—By Statute. 

558. An easement maybe extinguished by Act of Parliament {k). 
This may be effected directly under the express provisions of the 
statute (Z), or indirectly as an implied provision («i); or it may 
arise as the indirect consequence of the Act by the exercise of statu¬ 
tory powers bestowed thereby (n). Thus, easements may be extin¬ 
guished, either directly or indirectly, by the Elementary Education 
Act, 1870 (o), by the General Inclosure Acts (p), by private Inclosure 
Acts(q), by the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 18'45(o), by the 
Railways Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 (5), bj' the Thames 
Embankment Act, 1862 (c), hy the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847 (d), 
and by the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890 (c). 

(A) Uutlchy V. CW« (1814), 6 Taunt. 311, where Macponai.d. O.B., at p. 310, 
eaid Uiat a right of way was not extinspiished by unity of seisin heoauso the 
dominant tonemont was subjoct to a lease. Tho Court of Common Pleas, 
however, expressed a decided opinion against this viewl and it was alnurdoncd 
by counsel; see also Simper v. Foley (1802), 2 John. & H. 656, 

(») Oo. Litt. 1136; Canham v. Fi$k (1831), 2 Or. & J. 126; Thomaa v. Thomaa 
(1^6), 2 Cr. M. & R. 34. There are numerous dida to the effect that unity of 
possession is suiEcient to cause extinguishment. The word " possosaiou ” must 
be taken in a broad sense to mean “ possessed of an estate in foe simple." Eor 
various instances of this use of the word "possession," see Whalley v. Tornpam 
(1799), 1 Bos. &. P. 371, per Eyrk, C.J., atp. 376; ilro. Abr. tit. Extinguish, 
ment, pi. 16. Compare genRrall 3 ', IJulbert v. Dale, [1909] 2 Ch. 670, U. A.; 
StoU V. SMt (1812), 16 East, 343. 

{k) Turner v. Cruah (1879), 4 App. Cas. 221 ; see also White v. lieenea (1818), 
2 Moore (c. r.), 23; Holden v. (1869), 1 F. &F. 650. 

(/) JS.j/., 08 in Inclosure Acts. 

(m) Yarmmdh Corporation v. Simnuma (1878), 10 Oh. D. 618 (a pier erected 
under statutory powers, the erection of which necessarily involved the obstruction 
of a right of way from a public road to the seashore); New Windaor Corporation 
V. Taylor, [1899] A. C. 41, 49. 

(n) See, for instance, Kmaley v. North Jiaalem Hail. < [1896] 1 Ch. 418, 

429, whore an injunction to restrain a railway company f» .m building so as to 
interfere with light was refused upon the ground of Ihe company’s statutory 
powera Compare Wdh v. London, Tithury and Southend Hail. Co. (1877), 6 
Oh. D. 128, C. A. 

(o) 33 34 Viet. c. 75; see Clark v. JMn/Um School Board (1874), 9 Ch. App. 

120. See also title Euucatiok. 

(p) As to the Inclosure Act, 1801 (41 Goo. 3, c. 109), see Harber v. Hand 
(1821', 9 Price, 68 ; Logan v. JiurUm (1826), 6 B. & C. 513 ; Thaclrah v. Sfymour 
(1882b 3 Tyr. 87 ; R. v. Dmmahire {Marquia) (1836), 4 Ad. & El. 698; Turner 
V. Cruah, aupra. 

( 9 ) See, e.g., Logan v. Burton, aupra ; Harber v. Hand, aupra / H. f. Halfidd 
{Inhabitant^ (1835), 4 Ad. &. El. 156. 

(a) 8 & 9 Viet. c. 18; Clark v. Ijondom School Board, aupra; Bedford (Duke) 
V. (1875), It. B., 2{f Eq. 363 ; Wigram v. Fryer (1887), 36 Oh. D. 87; 

Kirby v. Harrogate School Ii</ard, [1896] 1 Ch. 437, 0. A.; Finchinv. Lmdtm 
and BUukwaU HaU. Co. (1854), 6 De G. M. & G. 851, C. A.; Hill v. Mullawl 
HaO. Oo. (1882), 21 Oh. D. 143. See also title Oompulsoby Purcitase of Land 
AND f^KPXNSATlON, Vol. VL, pp. 47, 166. 

(5) 8 dk 9 Viet. c. 20. 

(o 26 & 26 Viet c. 93 ; Maoey V. Metropolitan Board of Workt (1864), 3S 
Li J. (OH.) 37T. 

(d) 10 & 11 Tict. c. 17. 

(e) 63 £ 54 Viet o. 70; asa i2e Uarvou and London Oomty OotmeS, [1909] 

1 GL 628, * 
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Where the continuance of an easement is in<mnsistent witii the 
carrying out of any works under statutory powers the result is that 
an extinguishment of the easement by implication occurs (/). 


Part V.—Particular Easements. 

Sect. 1 .—Rights of Way. 

Smt-Sucrr. 1. —Dffinition and Nature. 

659. A right of way is a right to traverse the land belonging to 
another person (y). It may be })ublie or private (/i). Whether a 
way is public or private is a question of fact, and depends greatly 
on reputation (t). A public right of way is a right of way common 
to all the King’s subjects and is called a highway (k). A highway 
is not an easement; it is a dedication to the public of the occupa* 
tion of the surface* of the land for the purpose of passing and 
repassing, whereas in the case of an easement the occupation of 
the land remains in the servient owner subject only to the ease¬ 
ment (1). A private right of way may be defined as a right to utilise 
the servient tenement as a means of access to or egress from the 
dominant tenement for some purpose connected with the enjoy¬ 
ment of the dominant tenement, according to the nature of that 
tenement (rn). 

660. The classification of private rights of way which was 
formerly regarded as of importance is now of no practical utility (n). 
There are no exact categories under one or other of which 
every private right of way must fall, as was formerly supposed (a). 


(/■) Yarmouth Corporation v. Stmmone (1878), 10 Ch. D. 618, 626, 627. 

(a) forms of grants, acknowledgmunts, and agreements in connection 
with rights of way, see Encyolopseilia of Foitob, Vol. V., pp. 606—628. 

(7t) A public right of way was toiTiierly spoken of as “ chimin common ” ; a 
private right of way as •' c-oimin private ” ; see. for instance, 4 Vin. Abr. 613. 

(») Auetin'i Ca$e (1672), 1 Vent 189 ; 1 Hawk. P. 0., c. 76, a. 1 ; and see 
Barraclough v. Johnson (1838), 8 Ad. db El. 99 ; NkhoUs v. Parker (180S), cited 
14 East, at 331, n. 

(A‘) Jiangdey v. Midland Rail. Co. (1868). 3 Ch. App. 306, per Oaiknb, LJ., 
atp. 311; Hawkins v. Buttery [1892] 1 Q. B. 668, 671. 

(() Austin'* Case, supra ; S^ome v. Christian (1787), 1 Term Eep. 660, 670, 
See title Hiohwats, Stbeets Aim Bumoxs. 

{m\ Eor judicial dtefa from which the nature of a private right of way may 
beet he gathered, eee Ballard v. Dyson (1808), 1 T&unt 279; Cannon v. Villars 
(1878), 8 Ch. D. 415. 

(n) Ooke says there are three kind.s of ways “ in our andent books. First, 
a footway, which is called iter. . . . The second is a footway and horseway, 
which is called adu< ah agendo; and this vulgarly is called podw andprtme way, 
\>ecanse it is both a footway, which was the first or prime way, and a pocks or 
drij'huay also. The third is or aditus, which contiuns the other two, and 
also a cart etc ’* (Co. Litt. 66). A carriage way inoludee a footway (levies r. 

3 >hms (1836), 7 C. & P. 670). 

() Ballard v. Dyson, supra, where Massfixu), OX, at p. 284, pointing 
the harenees of Odee's definitions, said ; ▲ parson has the via 
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The nature and extent of the right depends upon all the otroaiii« 
stances of each particular case, and the former rigid olassihcatioiu Biirkteof 
no longer suit the various kinds of ways as they are now regarded Wiar. 
by our law. 

56L The distinction, however, between general and limited OenenU 
rights of way is still of some importance(6). The term “general 
1 ight of way ” is applied to private rights of way upon which 
there are no restrictions other than the necessary qualifications 
which nature or the law requires with regard to all private rights 
nf way. The term is misleading in that it is more applicable to a 
public highway for all kinds of traffic (c) than to a private right of 
way, which is necessarily qualified by law in several respects; for 
all private rights of way, no matter bow general they may be, can 
only be used by the owners and occupiers of the dominant tenement 
and their licensees (d), and for some purpose connected with the 
dominant tenement («), and, in the great majority of cases, only for 
I he purposes of the dominant tenement as that tenement existed at 
the time of the creation of the easement (/). , 

The true significance of the term “ general right of way *' lies in 
its use in contradistinction from the special limitations expressed 
or inferred upon the user of any particular right of way over 
and above the limitations thus imposed by the general law. 

I’liuB, special limitation may be placed upon the user in respect of 
tune; for instance, the user may be limited to certain times in 


rri' mJitua’* (which presumably was intended to represent the fullest right, 
Btxi which was the most analogous to the modern right of way for all 
j>urpoBeR) “ over a farm with carts to bring home his tithe, but he can use it 
for ijo otnor purpose.” 

[h) Cowling V. (1838), 4 M. & W. 243, 266; Uniterl Land Co, r. 

fireeU Eastern Rail. Co. (1875), 10 Ch. App. 686,690; Wimbledon and Putney 
Ctimmons Coneervatore v. Dixon (1875), 1 Cn. D. 362, 371, 0. A. As to rights 
of way in fayour of parishioners to and from the parish diuroh, see Orimstead 
r. Marlou’e (1792), 4 Term Eep. 717, 718; T/inturer'e Jate (1672), 1 Vent. 
2iH; Batten v. Qedtjt (1889), 41 Ch. D. 607; Rrocklebank y, Tfitmpeon, [1908] 2 
('ll. 344; Farquhar v. Newbury Rural Council, [1909] 1 Ch. 12, 0. A.; 4 liao. 
Ai r. 7th ed., p. 215; 3 Cm. Dig., 4th ed., p. 86. As to rights of way for 
jipi’ambulations, see Ooodday y. Mi'lieU {\b9Si), Cro. Eliz. 441; Taylor y. Devey 
(1837), 7 Ad. A El. 409; dranl {Sir IV.) ▼. Kearney (1823), 12 Priw, 773. As 
to rights of way in favour of parishioners or inhabitants ol Hiieciflc districts 
for obtaining water, see Manning v. Wasd(de (1836), 6 Ad. & El. 758; Jtace v. 
n'ard (1836), 4 E. & B. 702; Smith v. Archibald (18801, 6 App. Cas. 489 ; and 
compare Bother y. Briatow (1476), Y. B. 16 Edw. 4, lol. 29, A, pi. 7: Weekly 
y. Wildman (1698), 1 Ijd, Raym. 406, 407 ; Harrop v. Hiret (1868), L. B. 
1 Exch. 43. For oustoma^ rights of the foregoing nature genendly, see title 
' ' ' 8 T 0 M AND UsAOEa, Vol. X., p. 243. Compare generally, Abercromby t. Fermoy 
i lium Oommiagionere, [1900]'^ I. E. 302. 

(e) Highways may he limited to particular kinds of traffic; see title Hiobwats, 
fiTBXXTB AND BrIDOES. 

(d) See p. 293, poat. 

(e) Ifarrie v. Mower & Sma (1904), 74 L. J. (CK.) 127,0. A.: Skull y. Olenviar 
(1864), 16 C. B. (w. B.) 81 ; WUUamay.Jemu (1867), L. B. 2 0. P. 677; Lawton 
y. Ward (1696), I lA. Barm. 76; Bowdi y. King (1674), 1 Mod. Bep, 190; 
Findi y. Orad Western Rati. Oo. (1879), 6 Ex, D, 254. 

(/) See, for instance, Bayl^ y. Oread Weatem Rail. Oo. (1884), 26 CSu D. 
434, 0. A.; Couaena y. fioae (1871), L. B. 12 Eq. 866. Compare Ftneft v. Oreed 
Weltem BaU. Oo., eupra ; Un&ei Land Oo. ▼. Ortat Skutam BaU. Ob., swpra. 
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the day ( 9 ), certain seasons (h) or periods (i), or to the duration 
of the purposes for which it was created (k). It may be limited also 
in respect of the part of the area of the servient tenement over 
which it may be exercised (Z). Another and the most common 
form of limitation is in respect of the mode in which the way may 
be used, that is to say, in respect of the nature of the traffic (m). 
In this respect it may be limited to foot passengers (n), to men 
driving cattle and other animals (o), to carriages and wheeled 
traffic, excluding cattle and other animals (p), to agricultural 
tr»iffic( 5 ), or to traffic of some other particular nature (r). The 
user of the way may also be limited in respect of its special 
purposes (»), or of the persons who are entitled to use it (*)• 

'I'he owner of a right of way cannot in general use the way for 
the service of tenements other than the dominant tenement, that is 
to say, he cannot use the way to go to the servient tenement, and from 
there to a point beyond (u); nor to go to points between the servient 
and the dominant tenement (r). Moreover, it has been said that he 
must enter the private way at the usual and accustomed part (*). 

A private right V)f way and a highway may co-exist over the 

See CidlniB v. Slade (1874), 2'i W. it. 199, where a right of way was created, 
which was only to bo ueed in the day tiino. 

(A) Instances of rights of way limiled to particular seasons of the year are to 
1)6 found in cases dealing with the tithe owner’s right of carrying away the 
tithe. See, e.q,, Payne v. Prigham (168o), 2 Lut. 1313; ShajKott v. Mugjord 
(1097), 1 Ld. llaym. 187; James v. J)oda (1834), 2 Cr. & M. 266. 

(»■) Hollins v. Ventey (1884), 13 Q. B. D. 304, C. A., where a right of way 
was claimed for carting away felled timber at intervals recurring about every 
twelve years; see also Dennison v. Carturigld (1864), 6 B. & S. 1. 

(ft) Ardley v. 8t. Fanercu (Jaardiavs (1870), 39 L. J. (cu.) 871. 

(f) See Clifford v. Hoare (1874), L. B. 9 0. P. 362; Wood v. Stourhridgf 
Rail. Co. (1804), 16 0. B. (n. s.) 222 ; Cmtsens v. AVv (1871), L. R. 12 Eq. 366. 
Oompare Knox v. Sanaom (187'n, 25 W. R. 864; Sirick <£ Co., Lid. v. Ciii/ 
Offices Go., Ltd. (1906), 22 T. U IL 667. 

(th) See, for instance, Jackson v. Sincey (1816), Holt (n. p.), 455; Iveson v. 
Moore (1699), 1 Ld. Raj-m. 486, 3 Ld. liavm. 291; Stafford {Manjuis) v. Coyney 
(1827), 7 B. »fe 0. 257. 

In) See, for instance, Cousensy. Ilose,myra; BruuU/ny. //off (1841),1 Q. B.792, 

(o) Rrunton v. Hall, supra. 

(p) Ballard y. Hyson (i808), 1 Taunt. 279. 

(y) Coiuiing y. Higginson (1838), 4 M. & W. 245 ; Bradbum v. Morris (1876). 

5 Ch. D. 812, 0. A.; fPimiforfon and Putney Commons Conservators y. Diron 
(1875), 1 Ch. D. 362, 0. A. 

(r) Durham and Sunderland Rail. Co. y. Walker (1842), 2 Q. B. 940, Ex. Ch. 

(s) Jligham y. liabett (1839), 5 Bing. (k. c.) 622 ; ITtni^Zcrfoa and Putney 
Commons Conservaiors v. Dixon, supra ; Bradbum v. Morris, supra; Cowling v. 
Higginson, mpra, per Lord Abutqer, C.B., at p. 256. 

(t) Sm. for instonoe, Brttnton y. Hall, supra. Clompare, however, Baxendale 
V. North Lambdh lAhered and Radical Club, Ltd., [1902] 2 Ch. 427. 

(«) Hmoell V. King (1674), 1 Mod. Rep. 191; Bradbum v. Morris (1876), 3 
Oh. I). 812,0. A ; Finch v. Ureat irrstern Rail. Co. (1879), 5 Ex. D. 264; Skull v. 
Olsnister (1864), i 6 0. B. (N. 8.) 81 ; Band y. Kingseote (18401, 6 M. & W. 174; 
Lawton V. irord (1696h 1 Ld. Raym, 75 ; Williams r. James (1867), L. R. 2 C. P* 
577; WimMsdon and PuHiey Commons Conservators v. Dixon, su^a; Harris y 
i'ioumr A Sons, Ltd. (1904), (4 li. J. (cH,) 127, 0. A. 

fti) SmhouM V. Christian (4787), 1 Term Rep. 660; Henning v. Burnet (1852), 

6 Exch. 187. 

(x) Woodytr V. Hadden (1816), d Taunt \2B,per J., at p. 132 ; but see 

Bouth MtirepdliUm Cemeiery Co. t.Eden (1855), 16 C. B. 42. The rule is different 
in the ease cd highwayB {Marshall y. UBeawater Co. (1871), L. B. 7 Q. B. 166,172; 
Berridge y. Waid (1860), 2 F. A P. 208; athrmed (1861), 10 C. B. (n. a.) 400). 
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game road (if ); and the acquisition by the public oi a liighwi^ 
over a road in respect of which a private individual enjoys a right 
of way does not necessarily destroy the latter’s easement (z). Nor 
does the extinguishment of the public right of way necessarily 
extinguish the private right (a), 

Sub-Sect. 2 . —Sights of Way «ei»tivg by express Grant. 

562. If a right of way be claimed under an express grant which 
is actually existing, the nature and extent of the right depends 
upon the proper construction of the language of the instrument 
creating it (ft). It is for the court to put the true construction upon the 
words used in the grant (c), guided, in the absence of any clear 
indication of the intention of the parlies, by the maxim that a 
grant must be construed most strongly against the grantor (d). 

The construction of the grant depends on the circumstances 
surrounding the execution of the instrument (c). Thus, a grant 
of a right of way per «e and nothing else may be a right of foot¬ 
way or a general right of way or a right to any other kind of 
way, according to the circumstances of the (t&seif). Amongst 
these circumstances the nature and description of the lands or 
buildings comprising the dominant tenement ( 9 ), and the nature of 
the locus in quo over which the right is granted as it existed at the 
date of the grant (ft), are always very material considerations. 

563. The right granted may be a right of way by tho means of 
access existing at the date of the grant (/), or may be a right of way 
to or from any point of the boundary of the dominant tenement (A). 

{y) Brownhnp v. Tomlinson (18401,1 Man. A G. 484.486; R. v. (7/w'rfoj/(l848), 
12 Q,. B. 515; A.-G. v. Esher Linoleum Co., Ltd., [1901] 2 Ch. 047. 

( 2 ) Duncan v. Louch (1845), 6 Q. B. 901, 915; S, v. Ghorley, supra. 

(a) IVflls V. London, Tilbury and Southend Sail. Co. (1877), 6 On. D. 126, 0, A. 

(b) Williams v. James (1867), L. E. 2 0. P. 677, 681; United Land Co. ▼. 
Great Eastern Rail. Co. (1875), 10 Ch. App. 586, 590; Cannm ?. Villurs (1878). 8 
Oh. D. 416, 420; New Windsor Gorporutton v. Htwell (1884), 27 Ch. V. 665,672; 
liruntonv. //a/1 (1841), 1 Q. B. 792; Woody, Htourbridgi Sail. Co. (1864), 16 
0. B. (N. 8 .) 222; Milner's Safe Co., Ltd. y. Great Northtxn and City Sailwny, 
[1907] 1 Ch. 208, 220 . See title Daps AiTD Other Inbtrumekts, VoL X., 
pp. 361, 470. The general words incorporated by the Oonvoyancing and 
haw of Property Act, 1881 (44 & 46 Viet. c. 41), «. 6 ( 2 ), in every conveyance 
not expressing a contrary intention will pass to tbo purchaser all ways aotiudly 
used by him at the date of the conveyance, though used only by permission of the 
vendo" (/n/emotiojwf Tea Stores Co. v. Hobbs. [1903], 2 Oh. 186). See p. 250, ante. 

(c) Williams V. James, supra, at p. 581; Omn-n v. Wise (1837), 7 C. & P. 761; 
Cousens v. Bose (1871), L. It. 12 Eq. 306 ; Watts v. Kdson (1871), 6 Ch. App. 
166 ; TToofi V. Stourbridge Satl. Co., supra. 

(d) Williams v. James, supra, jier Willbs, J., at p. 581 ; New Windsor Corpora- 
tion y. Siovell, supra, at p. 673; Morris y. Edgington (1810), 3 Taunt. 24, per 
Ixird Mansfieiji, C.J., at p^SO; Allan y, Qcmrne (1840), 11 Ad, & J£l. 759. 

(«) Cannon v. VSlars, supra, per JXSSXL, M.E., at p. 420; Netmmm v. 
Coulson (1877), 6 Ch. 0. 133. 0. A. 

(/) Canwmy. ViUars, supra. 

is) United Land Co. y. Great Eastern Bail. Oo., supra, per Mblush. L-J., at 
p. 590; Allan y. Gomme, supra, per Loud Denuan, 0.J.» at p. 772 ; Harris v. 
Elosotr A Sons (1904), 74 L.. J. (cH.) 127, 0. A. 

! A) Cannon y. Vtilars, supra, per JESSin., M.B., at p. 420. 

»). Banning y, Bumd (1W2), 8 Exoh. 187. 

k) South MetropoUtan Ckmetary Co. y. Mien (1855), 16 C. B. 42; Cooke y, 
Ingram (1893), 68 L. T.*671; Shalchtey y. Barger (1893), 69 L. T. 754« 
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A grant of a right of way to a building used as a factory, or for tihe 
purposes of any other business which would require heavy weights 
or bags or packages to be brought to it, primd facie includes a righ|r 
to use the way for reasonable purposes sufficient for the purposes 
of the business, including usually the right to bring up carts ami'*' 
waggons at reasonable times (Z). A grant of a right of way to a 
dwelling-house primd facie amounts to a grant of a right of way for 
all reasonable purposes required for the dwelling-house, and wouM 
include the right to the user of carriages by the occupant of tla* 
dwelling-house, or a right to have a waggon drawn up to th., 
door (m). 

If a grant is made of a right of way over a road which i.s 
at the time of the grant a metalled road with a pavement on eacli 
side, the presumption is that it was intended to be used for fool 
passengers, horses, carts, and general traffic, being the purposf 
for which it was obviously constructed. So also a grant of a right 
of way along a piece of land capable of being used for the passagi- 
of carriages, to a place which is stated on tlie face of the grant to 
be intended to be used for a purpose necessarily or reasonablv 
requiring the passing of caniages, must be intended to be effectual 
for the purpose for which the place was designed to be used, or 
was actually used at the time of the grant (a). 

664. The natural tendency is to construe a grant of a right of way 
per ge as conferring only the right to use the way for the purposes 
for which it would be ordinarily used at the time of the grant (e). 
But if the grant be so worded as expressly to give the fulle.st 
riglits of user to the dominant owner the grant is not restricted 
to access for the purposes for which it would be required at the 
time of the grant (/>). Thus, if a right of way be granted for the 
purpose of being used as a way to a cottage, and the cottage is 
changed into a tanyard, the right of way ceases ; but if there is a 
general grant of all ways to a cottage, the right is not lost by reason 
of the cottage being altered (q). 

A right of way may be created by statute (r). 

Sub-Seot. 3. —Rights of Way arisiug by Implication oj Law. 

666. A right of way may arise by implication of law wheri- 
both dominant and servient tenements have been in the comnii.. 
ownership of one person and one or other of the tenements b.i' 


(i) Caunm v. Villars (1878), 8 Oh. T). 413, fftr Jessei., M.B., at p. 421. 

(«») Ibid., at pp. 420, 421, See also NeuKomen v. Coulaon (1877), 5 Ch. I). 
133, C. A. 

(n) Cannon y. VillarB, supra, per Jbssel, M.IL.Vt p. 420. 

(r.) Orcat Western Railway y. Talbot, [1902] 2 Ch. 739, C. A.; Taf Vale Rdl- 
Co. ▼. Canning, [1909] 2 Ch. 48; Allan y. Comme (1S40), 11 Ad. & El. 73!!, 
Henning y. Uurnei (1832). 8 Exch. 187; Bruntm y. Hall (1841), 1 Q. B. 782. 

{ p) Finch y. Great Western liaR. Co. (1879), 5 Ex. D. 254, 281; United La .-i 
Co. y. Cfmt Eastern Rail. OB- (1875), 10 Oh, App. 686. 

{q) Henning V. Bumd, ewpra,per Paxks, B.. atp. 192. 

(r) See, tar instance, Jdnme y, Motilake (1839), 5 Bing. (M. c.) 238; WhtU .’ 
Z^SMon (1859), 5 H. 4 N. M; Utter v. Litter (1839), 3 Y. dtC. (ex.) 540; Finch r. 
Qreat Wtstem Bail. Co., mpraj Midgley r. Richardmm (1846), 14 M. 4 W. 503. 
See also Hulbeet t. Pale. [1909] 2 t'h. 670, 0. A. 




Part V.—PuiTiotTLAB EASBitenrB. 



I^Q disposed of by him(«). Bights of way thus arising ard Swn.^. 
either rights of way reasonably necessary for the oomfortuble ocou* Biffhhi of 
pation of the dominant tenement, which only arise upon a grant of 
the dominant tenement by virtue of an implied grant or words 
implied in the grant by statute (0> or rights of way of necessity (u). 

The latter are easements without whicli it is impossible to make 
any use of the dominant tenement (a), and can arise in favour 
either of the grantee on a disposition of the dominant tenement 
or of the grantor on a disposition of the servient tenement (2i). 

566. A way of necessity is a right of way which the law implies Hatareof 
in favour of a grantee of land over the land of the grantor, where '^y 
there is no other w-ay by which the grantee can get to the land so 
granted him (c), or over the land of the grantee where the land 
retained by the grantor is land-locked (d). Such a way cannot 
exist over the land of a stranger (c). The doctrine which gives 
rise to a way of necessity is based only upon an implied grant 
either by a private individual or by Parliament; so that where 
land has boon acquired after twelve years’ poiiBesBion under the 
Statutes of Limitation a way of necessity does not thereby 
arise (/). 

A right of way of necessity can only exist where the grantee 
has no other means whatsoever of reaching his land(< 5 f). If 


(*) BayJei) v. Great Western Bait. Co. (lS,m), 2G Oh. D. 434, 462, 463, 0. A. 
Tor a cnso of a right of way arisuig by implic.ation of luw, soo Milnerta Safe Cb., 
Ltd. V. Great Nortliern and City Hail way, [l’.M)7] 1 (.'h. 208. 

(<) See p. 251, ante. 

(u) Wlieeldon v. Ptirronm (1870), 12 Ch. D. 31,49, 0. A. ; Union Lighterage Co. 
V. London (irairing l)ock Co., [1902"] 2 Ch.657, 672, 873, 0. A,; Pheyaey v. Vicary 
(1847), 16 M. & W. 484, per Paukk, II., atj). 495. 

(a) I'/iei/aey v. Vican/, suj/ra, at p. 195. 

(5) irA eeltion v. liurrowa, aupra; llowton v. f'rearaon (1798), 8 Term Eop. 
50. See, generally, G/are v. f/arding (ISftH), 27 Tj. J.(KX.) ‘'S6, 292; /finehr/ife 
V. Kinnoul {Karl) (1838), 5 liinp. (n. O.) 1 ; Morria v. Edgnofon (1810), 8 Taunt. 
24; James v. PW (18361, 4 Ad. & El. 749, Ex. Ch.; Brett v. (1880), 

5 0. P. I). 376; Watta ▼. Kehov (1871), 6 Ck App. 166, 172, 174; Ard v. 
Metripolitan and Metropolitan flistiict Bait. Coa. (1886), 17 Q. 1). D. 12, 0. A. ; 
Thmuta V. Gwen (1887), 20 Q. 13. D. 223, 0. A. 

(c) Pomfret v. Iticroft (1669), 1 Wins. Saund. 321, 823, n. ( 6 ); Gay ford v. 
.Vo/a« (1868), 4 Ob. App. 133, 1.35, 136; Brwm v. AUthaater (1887), 37 Ch. IK 
490; I on don Corporation T. Itigga (1880), 1.3 Ch. D. 798, 807; Miller y. Hancock, 

' 1893] 2 Q. B. 177, ISO, 0. A.; Provtorv. Hoelgaon (1855), 10 Exch. 824; Peareon 
V. Spencer (1863), 3 B. A B. 767, Ex. Oh.; Pinnington y. GaUand (185.3), 
9 Exch. 1; Pyer y. Carter (1857), 1 U. & N. 916; Bullard y. IIarriaon{l3\b), 
4 M. & S. 387; Beaudley y. Brook (1607), Cro. Jac, 189; llowton v. Frearaon, 
supra. 

(d) CHarky. Cogge (1607), Cr». Jao. 170 ; Staplev. Hendon (170.3), 6 Mod. Hep. 1 ; 
Chichester y, Lethbridge (\ 138'), Willos, 71, 72, n.; Pinnington v. Gulland, avpra; 
Bacita y. Sear (1869), L. It. 7 E<j. 427. If a right of way ovor the laud of a 
etraiiger is appurtenant to the laud granted this right wouhl pass to the grantee 
without any express mention of it in the conveyance, aitd no right of way of 
neoeeei^ would arise. 

(*J See Brown v. Alahatter, aupra. 

If) Willm V. Oreenway (1890), 6 T. L. B. 449. 

\g) Proctor v. Hodgton, mpra ; Union Lighterage Co. r. London Graving Ihtk 
Co., nupm; Ik)dd ▼. Burehell (1862), 1 H. ft C. 113, 122 ; London Corporoiion v. 
Bigga (1880) IS Oh. D. 7d8; Hohnee v. Goring (18241. 2 Bing. 76; oompare Band 

H.l.-- 
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BlEhtsof 

War. 


Extent of 
way of 
iieceseity. 


there be any other means of access to the land so granted, no 
matter how inconvenient, no way of neceseity can arise; for the 
mere inconvenience of an alternative way will not of it^li .give 
rise to a way of necessity (k). It is not necessary in order that a 
way of necessity may arise that the land granted shonld be com¬ 
pletely surrounded oy the land of the grantor (i) if the land be 
partly surrounded by the land of strangers and abuts upon land 
of the grantor (j). Bights of way of necessity may arise upon a 
grunt of a lease as well as upon a grant in fee (k), and also upon 
the disposition of the property by will (1) ; but not where the quasi^ 
dominant tenement and the guafii-servient tenement have respec¬ 
tively escheated into the hands of two several persons upon the 
death without heirs of the common owner (m). 

667. The extent and nature of the right of way depends upon 
the nature of the necessity (n). The purposes for whicli it may be 
used depend upon the facts existing at the time of the grant which 
gave rise to the necessity (o), and are in general controlled by the 
obvious intention, of the grant (p). If a way of necessity arises 
upon a demise, and the lease contemplates the carrying on of a 
particular business upon the demised premises, the way of necessity 
is conbned to a way suilable for that business (f/). 


wbomaj 568. Where a way of necessity arises, the grantor or person 
wir^of who creates the way is entitled to choose the actual part of the 

Mcenity. servient tenement over which the way is to be used (r), but the 

way so selected by him must be convenient for the grantee (s). 


T. KivyKote (18‘1(^), 8 M. & W, 174 ; Clarke Cogge{\G01), Cto. Jao. 170 ; ReiyrtoltU 
▼. Edwarde [1141). Willes, 282. 

(A) Dodd V. Durchell (1882), 1 H. & C. 113, 122 ; London Corporation v. Ri/J* 
(1880), 13 Ch. I>. 708, 807 ; Titchmarsh v. Royston Water Co. (1899), 81 L. T. 
673, where a way of necessity was not allowed, although tho only means of 
access was from a highway in a cutting twenty feot bolow the land. 

(0 Qayford v. Moffatt (1868), 4 Ch. App. 133 ; Serff v. Acton Local Board 
(1886), 31 Oh. D, 679; Holmes y. Coring (1824), 2 liing. 76. Compare Titr/i- 
marsh v. Royston WcUer Co.^ supra, where this principle appears to have boon 
overlooked. 

(y) Clark V. Coyge, supra; brown v. Alabaster (1887), 37 Ch. D, 490, 5(H>; 
ISnnington v. Oalland (1853), 9 Exch. 1; Qay/ord y. Moffatt, supra; Holum 
V. Coring.^ supra; Serff v. Acton Loral Board, supra. 

(k) Qay/ord v. Moffatt, supra; Serff y. Acton Local Board, supra, at p. 684 { 
Mdlcr y. Hancock, [1893] 2 Q. B. 177, 180, 0. A. 

(l) Compare Bheysry v. (1847), 16 M. ft W. 484. 

im) Proctor y. Uodgson (1855), 10 Bxch. 824 ; see per Pakkb, B., at p. 828. 

(w) Gayford v. Moffalt, supra ; Holmes y. Oiring, supra; London Cwporation 
y. Riggs, supra; James v. Dods (1834), 2 Cr. ft M. 286. 

(o) Oay/ord y. Moffatt, supra; London Corpirhtion y. Riggs, supra, atpp. SOti, 
807; Serff y, Acton Local Board, supra, where a way of necrosity arisins; 
upon the grant of land to a local authority to be used as Mwage worki 
was held to be a way for all necessary purposes in connection with the sewag’* 
works. 


(p) See, for instance. Serf v. Acton Local Board, «»pm, at pp. 684, 666; 
London Gorporaiion y. Biggs, suprti. 

(?) Oay/ord v. Moffatt, supra. 

fr) Clark y. Oogge, supra; Packer r. Wdlstead (1668), 2 Sid.' JU; BoUca ▼. 
JWton (1879), 11 Ch. D. 968. 

(i) Bolton y. Bolton, supra. 



The gi^tOT lane the right ef teleaiieojnrhether theaway.ef neoesri^ 
arises in the grantee’s favour (e) or in Ms otm lavotir over the land 
granted away {a). But a way of necessity once selectech whether 
by the grantor or the grantee, cannot afterwards altered (b). 
The grantee of land cannot have two ways of necessity (c)« 
Nor can he insist as of right to have the way which is the most 
convenient for himself; for a way of necessity does not necessarily 
mean the most convenient way that could possibly exist (d). 

569. There can be no way of necessity unless the necessity 
existed at the time of the grant of the dominant tenement (e), and 
inasmuch as the exigency of the case alone calls it into existence, 
it continues only during the subsistence of the necessity; that is to 
Bay, the grant which arises by implication of law is a grant of a 
right of way until such time as the granted may ac(|uire the power 
from some other source of reaching the ^M«ii!dominant tenement 
without using the quasi^Berviont tenement (/). If the grantee 
has once acquired such a power he cannot by his own act in 
extinguishing the power revive the way of necassity (^). 

SuB-SsOT, 4.— ItighU qf Way claimed by Prescription. 

670. When a private right of way is claimed by prescription, 
there being no express words to construe, the only mode of 
measuring the nature and extent of the right is by having regard 
to the mode of enjoyment, and the way is therefore defined and 
limited by the evidence of user (/i). 

If a way has been used for several purposes thore may be a 
ground for inferring that there is a right of way for all purposes ; 


(t) Clarh T. Oogge (1607), Oro. Jac. 170. 

(rt) Pucker Welhtead (ifibS), 2 Sid. 111. 

[b) Pearson y. Sjwicer (i861), 1 B. & 8. 671, 684; Horn v. Taylor (1608), Nor, 
128; Deacon v. Booth Eastern Rail. Co. (1880), 61 L. T. 87 7 

(f) ^Iton V. Bolton (1879), 11 Ch. D. 9G8. 

(«) Pheysey ▼. Vicary (1817), 16 M. & W; 484, pw Atj;>EKetOK, B., at pp. 496, 
490. Compare, however, Broum v. Jlabaster (1887), 37 Oh. D. 490; Pinninqton 
V. Qatland (1853), 9 Exoh. 1. 

(e) Midland Rail. Co. v. Mike (1886), 33 Ob. D. 632. 

(/) HUma V. Coring (1824), 2 Bing. 76 ; Pearsom'y. Bpencer (1863), 3 B. ft S. 
<61, 767, Ex. Oh.; Pheysey r. Vicary, eupra; Reigndds r. Edwarde (1741), 
Willee, 282. Compare, however, Proctor v. Hodgson (1856), 10 Exoh. 824, at 
p. 828, where Pakkb, B., and AxosasoW, B., exprta^ the opinion that the 
‘ieciaion in Holmes v. Coring, supra, waa probably wrong; ana aee Deacon ▼ 
South Eaetem JSaiL Co. (1889), 61 L. T. 877. 379. 

(c) Compare Suekby v. Cola (1814), 6 Taunt. 311. 

(A) Howell V. King (1674), 1 Mod. Kep. 190; Lawtm v. IFord (1696), 1 Ld. Baym. 
76; Ballard v. Dyson (1808), 279, 283, 286, 287 ; Cowling y. Higginson 

(1838), 4 M. ft W. 246, 250, 267 ; Waiiaim y. Jiwnei (1867), L. K 2 0. P. 677 ; 
Rsw Windsor Corporation y. Btovell (1884), 27 Ch. l). 665, per NOBTK, J., at 
p. 672 ; Wimbledon and Putney Common Conservators y. Dixon (1876), 1 Ch. D. 
862, O. A.. ; Bradbum y. Morris (1876), 8 D. 812, 0. A. ; IHghnm y. Rabett 
(1839), 6 Bing. (H. O.) 622 ; United Land Co, y. Great Eastern Rail. Co. (1875), 
10 (%. App. 686, Mr MexUsh, L.J., at p. 590: Where a way w daimed by 
vaer the naxpoBee let which tiie way may be used is limited user; for ^ 
must judge from the way in which it haa been used what the purposes vitie 
for wmoh the party claiming haa gained the ^ht.” Compare Bloan y, SUU4day 
(1874X 80 L. T. 757; BtoU y. StoU ^812), 1« &at. 843. 

h 2 
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Skot.i. but evidence of user for one purpose, or for partieular purposes 
Rtehts of only, vrill not give rise to such an inference (t). 

Way. A right of way cannot be acquired under the provision of the 
Prescription Act, 1832, over land which is held by a tenant under 
a lease for lives (y). 

Sub- Sect. 5 . —Right to Deviate. 


obatreetion 571. If the Owner of the servient tenement places an obstruction 
by nervient across the way, the owner of the dominant tenement may, if the 

owner. ol)8truction does not allow of easy removal, go round the obstruc¬ 

tion BO as to connect the two parts of the way on each side of the 
obstruction {k), and for this purpose may deviate over any part of 
tho servient tenement, provided he does so in a reasonable 
manner (f). The question whether or not the exercise of this right 
of deviation is reasonable is a question of fact, depending upon the 
circumstances of the particular case and having regard to the nature 
of the locus in quo and the extent of the right of way (m). The right 
to deviate is confined to the land of the servient owner (n). The 
right of deviation' over the servient tenement continues so long 
as the obstruction remains (o). It is not incumbent upon the 
dominant owner to enter into litigation in respect of the obstruction 
so as to protect his original right of way (p); but long acquiescence 
in the continuance of the obstruction, and long user of the substi¬ 
tuted way, may render it difficult for the dominant owner to insist 
upon the removal of the obstruction {q). The court will assist the 
dominant owner in the protection of the substituted way, even 
although he may still have a right to enforce the removal of the 
obstruction (r). 


(i) I'moUvg V. Iligginami (183S), 4 M. & W. 24o, 256 ; Dare v. JFeathcote (18p6), 
25 li. J. (EX.) 245. For cases relatiiip: to pre!5Crij)tive claims to rights of way 
gmu'Viilly, SCO J.awton v. H'orJ (161)6). 1 Ld. Kayin. 75; llallard v. (1808), 

1 Tuiint. 279; liright y. IfaZAw (isy-l), 1 Or. M. & K. 211; Codling v. Johnatyn 
(1839), 9 11. & 0. 933; Cowling v. Higgiimm, mjyra; Kinlorh v. Neuile (1840), 
6 M. Jk W. 795 ; Lawson y. Langleg (1836), 4 Ad. & El. 890; Dare y. aeath- 
rtilc, eitfu'a; It, v. Clmrlry (1846), 12 Q. B. 515 ; Wnnhhdon and Putney Common 
I'm^erivtora V. Dixoti {laid), 1 Ch. I). 362, C. A.; Dradhurn v. Morris 

3 Ch. D. 312, C. A.; Oayfoul v. Moffat (1868), 4 Ch. App. 133; Hollina y. 
Yrrney (1884), 13 Q. B. 1). 304, 0. A.; Sgmona y. Leaker (1685), 16 Q. B. D. 
629; Ourdner v. Ilmigsmi's Kingalon Dreu trg Vo., [1903] A. C. 229; Kilyour 
V. Oaddes, [1904] 1 K. B. 457, C. A.; J)am}>er v. liasaeU, [1901] 2 Ch. 350. 
Foi cases relaliiig to claims to rights of wy under the doctrine of a lost modem 
praiit. pee Rolnrts v. James (1903), 89 L. T^, 282, 0. A.; JJidbert v. Dale, [1909] 

2 Ch. 570, C. A. 

(i) Bright v. Walker, eupra. Gompare Symons v. Leaker (1885), 15 Q. B. D. 
629. 

(/f) Selby V. (1873), 9 Ch. App, 111, 114. As to deviation generally, 

see title Hiobwavs, Stheei's aku Buidoks. 

(/) Uawkina y. Carbines (1857), 27 L. J. (ex.) 44. 

(to) j btd. 

(n) Were it otherwise the deviation would be a trespass as against another 
landowner. 

(o) Reignolda v. Edtoarde (1741), Willes, 282; LovtJl y. Smith (1857), 3 C. B. 
(e. b.) 120; Dawes y. Hawkins (1860), 8 0. B. (N. s.) 648; Selby r, HtUhffdd, supra, 

(p) Selby V. Nettl^dd, eupra. 
to) rktd. 
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572. If the way has become impassable from some other cause 
than the act of the servient owner, the dominant owner is net 
entitled to deviate (s) even over land belonging to the grantor of 
the way (t). 


Sob^Sbct. 6. —Ptraont entitled to use a Right Way. 
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573. The determination of the question who is entitled to use a who m*? 
right of way depends upon the nature and extent of the right («). ““aHgat 
If the right be created by grant, the pert’ons or classes of persons ® 
entitled to use it may be expressly limiied by the terms of the 
instrument («<); a grant of this kind being construed, not strictly, 
but in accordance with the apparent intention of the parties (A). 

As a general rule, the persons or classes of persons entitled 
to use the right must be ascertained by construing the instru* 
ment having regard to the general circumstances surrounding 
the execution of the grant (c). The most important of these circum¬ 
stances are the nature of the lomt in quo over which the right is 
granted (d), and the nature of the dominant tenement, and the 
purposes for which that tenement is, in the co'ntemplation of the 
parties, intended to be used (e). In the ordinary case of a grant of 
a right of way to a bouse which may only be used as a private 


(•) Bullard v. Harrison (1816), 4 M. A S. 387 ; Taylor v. IV/u't> heu(l (1781), 2 
Doug. ^K.B.) 746; Pum/rttl v. /Itcruft{\tHiy), 1 Whih. 321, 322 u, b, 0, ii. (3), 

wh»re It ia jpuinted out that in 2 131. Com. 38 (^IhI ed.) and in Com. liig. 
“Chimin" (D, H) an opinion isexpruHseil that then^'ht to doviate becaune the way 
has become impassable from some cause other than the obstruction of tbe servient 
owner extends to private ways, but that tbe authorities cited in support of this 
opinion do not wairant it, as they seem only to relate to public ways {Dunamh's 
Vase (1834), Cro. Car. 368), 

(<) Taylor y. WAtteheud, supra; Bullard v, Harrison, supra. As to tlie ri^ht 
of persons using a public way to deviate where the road is impassable, see title 
Highways, Stheets and Uriuges. 

(tt) Cannon v. ViHara (1878), 8 Ch. D. 416, 420, 421. 

(a) See, for instance, Brunton v. Hall (1841), 1 Q. B. 7y-‘. 

(b) Mitcalfe y. Westaway (1864), 34 L. J. (c. P.) 113, per JlYEES, J., at p, 116. 
In this case a reservation of a right of way in favour of " assigns " was hold to 
allow of other persons using tbe right who were not assigns in the strict 
legal interpretation of the word; but a raservatiou of a right to hunt, fowl, fish, 
hawk and set in favour of a grantor, his heirs ahd assigns, attendants, ^me- 
keeper and servant does not include his licensees {Reyndds v. Moure, [1898] 
2 L E. 641). 

(e) See Buxmdale v. North Lambeth Liberal and Radical Club, Ltd., [1982] 
2 bn. 427 ; Milner's Safe Co., Ltd. v. Ormt Northern and City Railway, [1907] 
1 Ch. 208, 220. 

id) Cannon y. Villars, supra. 

(e) Thus, in Thornton y. Little (1907), 97 L, T. 24, a grunt of a right of way to 
the owner of the dominant tenement for her and her " tenants, visitors, and 
servants " was held a risht of way lor her pupils, the dominant tenement being 
a school at the time of we grant. Soe also Bajcmdale v. North Lambeth Liheral 
end Radical Club, Ltd., supra, where a grant of a right of way to pruinises 
used as a dub was held to extend to members of the elv.^ but a ^ant dl 
the use of a garden to lessees, sub-lessees, tenants, families at,a friends, does not 
extend to membera of a dub odthough reeidont {A'ettA v. Twentieth Century (Ruh, 
ltd. (1901), 73 L. J. (CH.) 646); see also Milner's Sa/e Co., Ltd. v. Qreat 
Norihem and City Railway, supra, at p. 227, where it was held that the ooaver- 
rion of a dweUing-hoqiw mb> A railway station and the consequent user of the 
way by the passengers could uevw have hem oontomplated. 
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dweUing*^liouBet ibe way may be used by. and right extttids' 
tk) the grantee, and to members of his family, servants, visitors, 
guests, and tradespeople, even though none of these persons be 
expressly mentioned in the grant (/). The owner of the dominant 
tenement may use a right of way thereto, even though he is not 
in possession, for the purpose of viewing waste, demanding rent, 
removing an obstruction, or other similar purposes (y). 

Sub-Seox. 7 .—Consirtteiion and Repair, 

674. In general tho grantor of a right of way is under no liability 
to construct tlie way (/t). The grantee of a right of way has a right 
to enter upon the land of the grantor over which the way extends 
for the purpose of making the grant effective (i). Thus, if a right 
of way for carriages is gi'anted over a field to the grantee’s bouse, 
the grantee may enter the field and make over it a formed roadway 
suitable for supporting the ordinary traffic of a carriage way (Ar). 
But the grantee may only construct such a way as is suitable 
to the right granted him (i), and the necessary works must be 
executed in a reasonable manner, and with ordinary skill and 
2 )rudence (w). The methods of construction which the grantee 
may employ are not confined to the methods existing at the time 
of the grant (n). 

676. As a general rule the owner of the servient tenement is 
under no liability to repair the way over which a right of way has 
been granted (o), for such a liability is not a condition incident by 
law to the grant of a right of way; nor is it even a legal obligation 
incumbent on the grantee (jp). The person entitled to the use of 
the way must do such repairs as he requires (g), and he has a right 


(/■) Baxendale v. North Lambeth Lifietal and Radical Club, Ltd., [1902] 
2 t !h. 127, per SwiNl-EN Kady, J., at p. 429. 

(o) I’roud V. IJolh'e (1822), 1 B. & 0. 8. 

(A) Newamen v. Cuuiavn{\Sll), b Ch, D. 133,143, C. A.; Othomv, TTtacflSS?), 7 
O. & P. 701 ; Ingram v. Morecra/t (1863), 33 Beav. 49 ; Duncan v. Louen (1649), 
0 Q. B. 904, 909. 

(») Ntuxomen v. Vouhon, eupra ; Oerrard v. CooJee (1806), 2 Bos. & P. (n. b.) 
109; Senhouse v. Chrietian. (lT87), 1 Term Rep. fiCO; A bean v. /Won (1823), 
1 B. & 0. 195; Ingram v. Mweeraft, eupra ; Tomlin V. Fuller (1669), 1 
Mud. Rep. 27. 

(A) Nev>c{>men v. Couleon, eupra; see aleo Oerrard v. Qooke, eupra, whera 
it was held that a grant of a riglit of wav to a hon!>e gare the grantee a 
right of laying down flagstones in front of tJio door of the house; Seuhnuee v. 
ohuiian, eupra, whom a grant of a convenient way for catrying coals was held 
ta entitle the grantee to make a framed waggon wi^y for the purpose of can-ying 
the coal. 

(1) Bidder v. North Btaffordahire Rail. Oo. (1878), 4 Q. B. D. 412, 0. A. 

(r») Ahmm v. Fenton, eupra. 

(») ^houee ▼. Ohrittian, supra, at pt>. 667, 6^ ; Band v. Kingecote (1840), 
« M. * W-174* 

(o) Tm^or T. iVhitfload (HSl), 2 Dong. (k. b.) 745, 749 ; Pomfnt v. Ricro/t 
(1669), f Wtos. Satmd. 'S2I, 322; Ingram v. Morrera/t, eupra; Miller v. 
£««cock. ri898] 2 a B. 177, 181, 0, A.; Jones v. Fritehard, [1908] I Oh. 
«a0, 638. 

fp) Duncan V. Lnueh, eupra, per CoLEKtnOB, J., at pp. 909, 910. 

Ig) Taylor v. Whileheaa, eupra, per Lori MaxswiMiX}, at p. 749; JfiRer 
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of entry upon the servient tenement for that pQfp<^ (r>. The Binr. i. 

of repair is not limited to making good the aefects in the originiil 
soil by sabsidenoe or other natural oauses, but inolades the right ^ 
making the road reasonably fit for the purpose for which it was 
granted («). The servient owner is not prevented from doing acts 
on his land the result of which may be to render the repair of the 
way more expensive (t). 

576. The grantor may, however, expressly bind himself by ObiitmUoa to 
agreement to repair the way («). Again, the person entitled to '*J 
a right of way may be subject to a liability to repair arising •***•“•“ 
from the terms of the grant, either express or presumed; for the 
grantor of the right of way may annex to the right the qualification 
that the grantee and his successors in title must repair the way, 
and thus create a conditional easement (&). This obligation would 
appear to be capable of being imposed as an incident to the ease¬ 
ment itself, and not merely as a liability resting solely upon a 
covenant running with the land and the ea8eroont(c). For it is 
clear that in the converse case the owner of the,dominant tenement 
may, under the doctrine of prescription, claim to have the way 
repaired by the servient owner (d); and there appears to be no 
reason why a like obligation should not be cast upon the dominant 
owner. The fact that the doctrine of prescription is applicable to 
f=iuch a case shows that the rigid or obligation does not rest on a 
mere covenant running with the land, inasmuch as prescription 
always presumes an absolute grant, and notice is immaterial («). 


SUB-Sucr. 8 .—Disturhanee of Bights of Way. 

577 . Any wrongful interference with a right of way constitutes wiwt 
a nuisance (/). As, however, a right of way never entitles the 
grantee, or those lawfully using the way under the grant, to the 
exclusive use of the land over which the way exists ^), it is not 
every obstruction of the way which amounts to an unlawful 
interference (k). No action will lie unless there is a substantial 


/Tantock, [ISaS] 2 Q. B. 177,181, C. A. ; Ingram v. Morecrnfl (1888), 38 Boav. 49; 
Hitler V. Smith (1790), 3 Term Eep. 766; Duncan v. /.cmcA (1845), 6 Q. B. 904, 900. 

(r) LifortTt Case (1814), 11 Oo. Bep. 46 b, 6*2 d; Dudgsitn v. Field (1806). 
7 East, 613 ; Newcomen v. Coulaon (1877), 6 Ch, D. 183, 143, 0. A.; OooJhtirl 
T. Hyeit (1883), 26 Ch. D. 182; Ihencan v. l.onrh, eupra. 

(i) Nettrctmen v. Ct/ulaonf supra, per JsssEL, M.B., at pp. 143, 144. 

M Birkenhead Corjwration v. London and North Western Bail. Co. (1886), 15 
Q. B. D. 672, C. A. 

a) Taylor y. Whitehead (1781), 2 Doug. (k. B.) 745, 749. 

b) Duncan V. Lotich, su^ira. 

(c) Duncan T. touch, sMpra ; hut see the dictum of Wiohtmav, J., 
at p. 913. 


(d) RitleT T. Smith, supra; Tamfret v. Ricrofi (1660), 1 Wms. Sauml. 321, 
322 a, b, o. u. (S); 2 Wms. Saund. 113 a, n. (1). 

(e) Sea p. 247, ante. 

If) Lane ▼. Captey, [1891] 3 Oh. 411; Thorpe v. (1873), 8 Oh. 

Ajm. 660. 

(g) Sketeilet/ v. Berber (1893), 69 L, T. 754, 765; Cliford v. //bars (1^7^ 
U £ 0 0. P. 362; Stride k Co., Ltd., v. City Offices Vo., Ltd. (1906). TPi. hi JSL 
667; SuUm ▼. JTamftora (I860), 2 F. 4b F. 218. I' 

{h) TWpe ▼. Brtm^ftH, supra, where James, Ti.J., at p. 666. said : ** Suppose 
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SwT. 1 . interference with the easement granted (t). The efifect of a grant 
Ri^ts of of a right of way differs in this respect from a grant of the eoil 
Way. of the way; for in the latter case the slightest interference is 
a trespass. 

The question whether any particular interruption amounts to 
an unlawful interference depends upon the nature of the right of 
way and of the loctia in quo, and upon the general circumstances of 
the case (k). Any disturbance of a way is unlawful which renders 
fho way unfit for the purposes for which it was granted, to the 
injury of the person entitled to the way (f). Thus, there would 
be an unlawful interference if the way be so damaged by vehicular 
or other traffic that the grantee is unable to use it (m); or if the 
way be either wholly («) or partially obstructed by being built 
upon (o), or if the servient tenement be ploughed up so that the way 
cannot be U8ed(p). 

'I'he nature of the remedy is the same whether the way was 
created by express grant or by way of reservation, or is claimed 
under the doctrine of prescription (q). 

Abfttomcnt. 578. The grantee of a right of way may abate the nuisance 
arising from the obstruction of the way, whcLlier in whole or in part, 
by removing the obstruction, or by removing so much of it as will 
enable him to enjoy his right (r). Even if tlie obsiruclion consist 
of an inhabited house, the owner of the dominant tenement may 
remove it, provided proper notice has been given and request has 
been made for its removal («). 


one person leave* a wheelbarrow standitify on a way, that may cause no 
approciuble iuc<invcnieuce, but if a hiimlied do so, that may cause a seriotia 
iiiGonveuience, which a person entitled to the use of the way has a ri^ht 
te pi*eveut.” As to interferences with easements generally, see p. 8dU, 

(j) SketcMey v. Beryer (181>3), 69 L. T, 75-1, ;>er Stirling. J., at p. 766. See 
also Clifford v. Iloarf 087-1), L. K. 9 0. P. 362; IJatton v. Ilumhoro (1860^, 
2 F. & F. 218; and Pullin v. Ihffd (lH91b 64 L. T. 134. 

(/c) Shoesmith v. Uyeiley (1873), 28 L. T. 663 (carts standing for short periods 
upon a way where thei e was no room to pass them were held to be an obstruction 
which the dominant owner could have removed immediately); Cannon v. Villart 
(1878), 8 Ch. D. 416; Sketchley v. lierper, tupra (a right oi way granted over a 
strip of land broadening out at certain parts was hdd to give a right of way 
nvei the whole of the broad portions). See also Harding v. H'tfson (182.3), 2 
B. & C. 96, and Clifford v. Hoare, supra, where a protruding portico with 
columns the bases of which rested on the way was held to give no cause of 
motion, although the right of way had been grunted by specific measurement. 

(f) Lawton v. Ward (1696), 1 Ld. PaTm. 76; 2 lloll. Abr. 140; Thorpe v. 
Bfum/iit (1873), 8 Ch. App. 660; FhiUips ▼. Treebg (1862), 3 GiflL 632; 
Shoemith V. Bgerle^, tupra, 

(m) La%ut(m v. Ward, tnpra. 

(>.) Lon- V. Capufy, [1891] 3 Ch. 411; Phitlipt v. Traiby, tupra. 

(o) t>htchlry V. Berger, eupra. 

Ip) 2 Roll. Abr. 140. 

(o) 1 Roll Abr. 109; Com. Dig. tit. Action on the Case for Disturbance 
(A, 2). 

(r) Lons V. Capteg, tupra; see also Baten't Cate (1610), 9 Co. Bep. 63 h, 
34 b. 

(«) Lantyr. Capaeu, tupra; see also Baviet v. WBliami (1861), 16 Q. B. 646; 
jfWry V. Fitthowe (1846), 8 Q. B. 767: Jontt v Jmm (1862), 1 H. & 0. 1, and 
iM title NuxsAiroB, 
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The remedy of abatemeni may be adopted even although the 
servient tenement be in the bands of a receiver appointed by the 
oonrt (ty. The fact that the court has refused an application on 
the part of the dominant owner for a mandatory injunction for 
the removal of the obstruction does not necessarily prejudice his 
right of abatement (a). 

579. The person entitled to a right of way may also sue for an 
injunction to restrain obstruction ot the way or for damages. If he 
in fact sufifers no damage by the obstruction, nominal damages only 
will be awarded, and an injunction will be refused {b). 

A person who in purported exercise of a right of way makes 
an excessive user of the servient tenement commits a trespass (c), 
and may be restrained from so doing at the instance of the servient 
owner (d). Such trespass, however, gives no cause of action to 
persons who are not entitled to use the w'ay and are not interested 
in the servient tenement (e). 

A person interested in reversion or remainder in the dominant 
tenement cannot sue for the protection of a rigl^^t of way unless the 
obstruction be of such a nature that it either permanently injures 
the estate or operates as a denial of right (/). 

A person interested in reversion or remainder in the servient 
tenement cannot sue for trespass done under an alleged right of 
way, because the harm done to the tenement is not of a permanent 
nature, and because acts of this nature cannot operate as evidence 
of right against a person who has no present remedy by which he 
can obtain redress [g). 

Sect. 2. — Light. 

Sub-Sect. 1.— Nature of the Right to Light. 

680. The owner of land has not at common law any right to 
light; for the general doctrine of law with respect to land is that 


(t) Lone ▼, CapBeg. [1B911 3 Oh. 411. But the dotninant uwiier in such n oam 
ouglit first to obtain the leave of the court to proceed by the remedy ot 
abatement. 'I’he court will grant leave unless it is perfectly clear that there is 
no foundation for the claim {Uandjieid v. liandfield (1361), 3 IJe Q. JF. & J. 766, 
771, 0. A. ; An^ v. Smith (1804), 9 Ves. 335, 340)j 

(а) Lane t. U^apaey, tupra. 

(б) Behrens v. Richards, [1906] 2 Oh. 614; and see title Injunction. 

(e) Milner's Safe Co., Ltd. ▼. Great Northern and City Railway, [1007] I Ch. 
208, 228, 

(d) As to excessive user of a right of way, see Qayfurd v, Afoffait (1808), 4 Oh. 
App.133; ffarrisv. /'’lower (feSoM(1904], 74 L. J. (cn.) 127,0. A.; Milner b Snfs 
Co., Ltd, v. Great Northern and City BuUway, eupra; WilliaiM v. James (1867), 
h. B. 2 0. P. 677 ; Bradbum ▼. Morris (1876), 3 Oh. D. 812, 0. A.; Ftnch v. 
Great Western Rail. Co. (1870), 6 £x. D. 254 ; London Corporation v. Riggs 
(1880). 13 Ch. D. 798. 

(*) Milner's Safe Co., Ltd. v. Oreai Northern and CUy Railway, supra, at p. 228, 

{/) Hupmwd V. Schofield (1837), 2 Mood. & R. 34; KvlgiU v. Moor {i860), 
2 0. B. 364 ; see also Proud t. Bdlls (1822), 1 B. A 0. 8, where it was held that 
the landlord of the dominant tenement mifpt use the way for the purjKifies of 
removing an obstruction; Baaeter v. Taylor (IS’i'i), 4 B. A Ad. 72; Bdi v. Midland 
Rail. Oh (1861), 10 C. B. (ar. a.) 287 ; Bower v. HiU (1836), 1 Bisg. (ir. «.) 649, 
666 : SkadweU v. BuBthifWon (1831). 2 E ft Ad. 97. 

m Beackr v. Taylor, ,eufra ; sea alto Proscription Aet, 1832 (2 ft 3 WIU, i, 

9. ilka T. 
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6>0T. 3. 

Light. 


Natan of 
eaMment 
of lisht. 


erei^otie may build upon or otherwise utilise his own land, regard¬ 
less of the fact that his doing so involves an interferenee wit£ the 
light which would otherwise reach the land and buildings of another 
person (h). Every man may open any number of windows looking 
over his neighbour’s land (t); for the interference with a neighbour’s 
privacy (k), or with his prospect (0, gives tlie latter no cause of 
action in the absence of other circumstances (m). On the other 
hand, the neighbour may by building on his own land obstruct 
the light which would otherwise reach the other’s windows (»)• 

581. The easement of light is frequently spoken of as the ease¬ 
ment of light and air,” as though the right to light and the right 
to air were inseparably connected. They are, however, wholly dis¬ 
tinct (o), and, although orders for the protection of light formerly 
included the protection of air as well, this practice has now been 
abandoned (p). 

The easement of light is a negative easement or a species of 
negative easement (g). It is a right acquired in augmentation of 
the ordinary rights’ incident to the ownership and enjoyment of 
land (r), and may be defined as a right which a person may acquire, 
as the owner or occupier of a building with windows or apertures, 
to prevent the owner or occupier of an adjoining piece of land from 
building or placing upon the latter's land anything which has the 
effect of illegally obstructing or obscuring the light coming to the 
building of the owner of the easement («). 


(/() TapUng t. Jma (1865), 11 H. L. Cas. 290; see also Higgins v, Beits, 
[1905] 2 Ch. 210, 214. 

(t) Ghnndler y. Thompson (1811), 3 Camp. 80; Aidred's Case (ICIO), 9 Co. Kep. 
67 b, 58 b. 



obntriictiiin of the view of buninoes pi-enu-^ofi ie not actionable {Smith y. Owen 
(1866), 35 L. J. (cn.) 317 ; Butt v. Imperial Qas Co, (1866), 2 Ch. App. 158; and 
fioe p. 329, post ). 

{m) Manners {Lord) v. Johnson (1876), 1 Ch. D. 673 (privacy); Tiggott y. 
Stratton (1859), 1 De O. P. & J. S3, 0. A.; Western v. Maedermatt (1866), 2 
Ch. App. 72 (prospect). 

(») Tabling v. Jones, snpra, per Lord Cranworth, at p. 311. It is within the 
jiowere of a railway company (Bonner v. Qreat Western Bail. Co. (1883), 24 
Oh. 1). 1, 0. A.) or a borotis^h council (Paddington Corpnrdiion v. A.-0-, 
j^^06] A. 0. 1) to erect a hoarding to prevent the acquisition of a ri^ht W 

(<’)\Aa to the easement of air, see p. 326, jmt, 

if) - V. Bower (1876), 44 L. i. (cH.) 625, 628, 0. A. .. 

( 2 ) j^otham y. Wilson (1857), 8 E. & B. 123, Ex. Ch., per BRAKWETi, B., 
u p. 147 rXlkUton V. Angus (1881), 6 App. Cas. 740, per. Lo^ SELSORirR, L.C., 
at p|\ 794.X79o, and per Lord Blackburn, at p. 823. See also Smith v. 
/Trying (184; ^ 7 C. B. 615, 565, 506; Ctdls v. Iloene and Colonial Stores, 

AfA, A \ 0 , 179 ,'per liord Macnaqhten, at p, 185. For varioai fmrms 

in connection ith easements of light, see EucToIupmdia of Fonns, V<d. V., 

(r) ^ Higginl^ n905] 2 Ch. 210, at p. 214. 

(«) (Mt» y, and womw Stores, Ltd., supra, per Lord Maonaobtieh, 

at pp. 185, 186; ^Citg qf Loifdm Brew^ Oa. v, Tmnant (1873), 9 Ch. App- 
•12, per 3 akx$% JA..J, at pjjS. 216, 217, The nature of the easement of 
light, when groun? dei upon a prescriptive tttle, has recently been fully 
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Whasn tb 9 owner of the dominant tenement has a(^n|r^ 
the right be has a house or other building with an easetuent of 
light attached to it(t). It is a right to be {^otected from a 
particular form of nuisance (»), and unless the interference with 
the light coming to the dominant tenement amounts in law to an 
actionable nuisance, the owner of the dominant tenement has no 
right against the person who interferes with the light <«). Any 
substantial interference with his comfortable nse and enjoyment of 
his house according to the usages of ordinary persons in the locality 
is actionable as a nuisance at common law (A). The differenco 
between the right to light and the right to freedom from smell and 
noise is that the former has to be acquired as an easement, in 
addition to the right of property, before it can be enforced; the 
two latter are ab initio incident to the right of property (c). Tlie 
wrong done is, however, in both cases the same, namely, the 
disturbance of the owner in his enjoyment of his house (d). 

The mere interference with the light coming to Die dominant 
tenement, or the mere fact that after the interference complained 
of the owner of the dominant tenement has pot so much light as 
before, does not of itself constitute a nuisance (s). 


disou^ised by the Hnupe of liords in Cofls ▼. I/onta and Vvlonial 8hyre$t Lid,^ 
[li<U4] A. C. 179. Lord MaonaoiitKiV, at p. 189 of the report, points out t^t the 
reported oases on the question of light in recent times are not altogether con¬ 
sistent, and that there seem to hare been two divergent views, neither of whuh 
is absolutely accurate—the one that the right acquiied by so-called statutory 

S rAHcription is a right to a continuance of the whole, or substantially the whole, 
gbt wnicb has come to the windows during twenty years: the other that the 
right is limited to a sufficient quantity of light for ordinary purposes, [t 
follows, therefore, that reliance cannot be placed upon many reputed cases in 
‘*tbe embarrassing chain of authority.'’ For oases where the first of these 
two divergent views was taken, see p. oOO, note (^), post. The following oases, 
which have either been expressly approved by the House of Lords in CdU v. 
Heme and Cdtmtal Storee, Ltd., §ujmt, at contain passa^s in agreemsnt with the 
definitions contained in the last-mentioned case, may be referrM to for judicial 
dicta from which the nature of the easement of light ma^ best be asoartained:— 
>4Wrsd’s OaseflfilO), 9Co, Eep. 67 b; jyWiwionjferi’ Oo, y. £a$t India Co. (1152), 1 
Dick. 163; TapUng y. Jones (1866), 11 H. L. Cas. 200; Bach v. Stacey (1826), 2 
0. & P. 466 ; darhe v. Clark (1865), 1 Ch. App. 16; Robson v. Wniitinghum 
(1866), 1 Oh. App. 442; Lotjranehi t. Mackenzie (1867), L. E. 4 Eq. 421; Kelk 
V. Feorean (1871), 6 C9i. App. 809; City of Lemdon. Brewery Co, v. Tennant 
(1873), 0 Ch. App. 212, per Jambs, L. J., at pp. 216, 217 ; Bedetiaetkal Co}' • 
mieaiorttre for Englandy. A?no(1680), 14 Ch. !>. 213, 0. A. ; Scott v. jPaA'e(1866), )l 
Cii. U. 664, 671, C. A-; Harrxey, He (1886), 33 Ch. D. 238, C. A.; Ktur v. 
Jolly, [1905] 1 Ch. 480, C. A.; affinned tub nom. Jolly v. Kme, [1907] A. C I ; 
Ambler v. Uordon, [1006] 1 K. B. 417; IHygme v. Betti, [1906] 2 Ch. 210, fter 
Farwell, J., at pp. 214, 216. 

(0 Hifitfiiie V. Bette, supra, f>er Parwef.!., J., at p. 214. 

(tt) Colls V. Home and Colmial SP/ree, /«<</., [1904] A. C. 179, 212. 

(a) Cbf/s V. Home and (%li>ntal Stores, Ltd., sujira; Fiehmongere'Co. v. Afu# 
India Co., supra; Higgins v. Beits, supra, per Farwell, J., at p. 215. 

(4) Higgins v. BeUa, supra, at pp. 214. 215; Fishmongers* Co. v. Fast Jix' a 
Co., supra; Colls v. Home and Colonial Btmes, Ltd., supra, per Lord Daiev, 
at p. 204, and per Lord Lihi>L£Y, at p. 210. 

(e) I/iygtns v. BfUs, supra. 

(d) Ibid., at p. 216. _ 

(e) See Fishnumgers' Go. v. East India Co., svma, [ter Lora JLIai i-WICKK, L.C., 
at A, 166; Bojck T. Stacey, supra, per Bssr, C.J., at p. 466; CoUs y« Home and 
Ceionfei Stares, Ltd., mpra, «t pp. 186, 187. 
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583. The easement of light does not consist in a right to have 
a continuance of all the light which has previously come to the 
windows of the dominant tenement (/). The test whether the inter¬ 
ference complained of amounts to a nuisance is not whether the 
diminution is enough materially to lessen the amount of light 
previously enjoyed, nor is it entirely a question of how much light 
is left, without regard to what there was before, but whether the 
diminution (that is, the difference between the light before and 
the light after the obstruction) is such as really makes the building 
to a sensible degree less fft than it was before for the purposes of 
business or occupation according to the ordinary requirements of 
mankind ({}). 

What the dominant owner is bound to show in order to maintain 
an action is that the interference is such an obstruction of light as 
to interfere with the ordinary occupations of life (h). In other 
words, the nature and extent of the right is to have that amount 
of light through the windows of the dominant house which is 
sufficient, according to the ordinary notions of mankind, for the 
comfortable use and,enjoyment of the house as a dwelling-house, if 
it be a dwelling-house, or for the beneficial use and occupation of 
(lio building if it be a warehouse, shop, or other place of business (i). 

'(’he rule that the easement of light does not give to the dominant 
owner a right to ail the light coming to the windows of the dominant 
icnernent applies wholher the easement is based upon the doctrine 
of prescription at common law or is claimed under the provisions of 
the Prescription Act (k). A nuisance, however, is caused by the 


{/) f'oHo V. Ihmt and Cofotiial Stores, Ltd., [1904] A. 0. 179, Lord 
Macnaoiiten, at p, 186 ; Fishmntiyers’ Co. v. Lost Indw Co. (1752), 1 Dick. 163; 
Buck V. SUirey (1826), 2 U. & P. 465; Ankerson v. Cmnelly, [1906] 2 Cb. 544; 
affirmed ou the {hoIs, [I9U7] 1 Ch. 678, G. A. 

{g) VolU V. Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., supra, per Lord LtxoLlsr, at 
p. 210: la applying the rule laid down in Kelk v. Benrson (1871), 6 Cb. App. 
809. it if) iinpotwibie to avoid considering: how luuch light is left and where it 
comes from. But the question to be decided is not bow muob light is left, but 
whether the pluintif? has been deprived of so much as to constitute an actionable 
nuisance”; and see per Lord Davey, at p. 198 ; Kitis v. Jolly, [1905] 1 Cb. 
480, 0. A., per Vauohan Wiixiams, L.J., at p. 490; affirmed, iim nom. Jolly 
T. A'tns, [1907] A. C. 1. Fahweli., J., in Higgins v. Betts, [1905] 2 Ch. 210, 
at pp. 215, 216, seems to have thought that the amount of light aotually left 
was the only point to ho considered ; but this view is hardly consistent with 
the rule laid down in the oases citetl above. See also Parker v. Stanley dk Co,, 
Ltd, (1902), 60 W. R. 282. 

(h) Clarke v. Clark (1865), 1 Ch. App. 16, per Lord Cranwobth, L.G.,atp. 20; 
see also EirlesiasticcU Commmicmers Jar England y. Kino (1880), 14 Ch. D. 218, 
0. A.> Cotton, L. J., at p. 228. 

(i) Kelk V. I’eurson, supra, at p. 811; see also City of London Brewery CO , ▼. 

(1873), 9 Ch. App. 212, per Lord Skj.boijne, L.O., at pp. 218, 219; 
Buck V. Stfteeg, supra, per Best, C.J.. at p. 466 ; Kcdeaiasttcal Commissioners for 
England v. Kino, sujrra, per Coi"iON, L.J., at p. 228; CoUs v. Home and Colonicd 
Stores, LU., snura, per L<inl Macnaqhten, at p. 187, per Lord Davey, at 
p. 204, per Lord I.iNiiLEY, at p. 208. “The expressions ‘theordinary notions 
of mankind,’ ‘oumfurtable use and enjoyment,’ and ‘beneficial use and occu¬ 
pation,’ iotr^uce elements of uncertainty; but similar uncertainty has always 
existed and exists still in all oases of nuisance” {Higgins v, Betts, supra, at 
pp. 214, 215. 216). 

{k) Colts y. Home and Cdmicil Stores, Ltd, supra ; IHggtns v. Betts, supra, st 
p. 21S. For instances of the extreme hut erroneous view that the dominant 
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intorferenee wifch ibe light coming to the dominftnt tenement, if it 
result in a substantial privation of light sufficient to render the 
occupation of the house uncomfortable, and to prevent the owner 
from carrying on his accustomed business as beneficially as he 
formally did (f). 

584. It is impossible to lay down any precise general rule 
as to the exact amount of light to which a dominant owner is 
entitled (m). The test is therefore uncertain, but its uncertainty 
may also be described as its elasticity (n). 

It was formerly considered that if a building on the servient 
tenement, when completed, allowed light to come to the windows of 
the house forming the dominant tenement at an angle of forty-five 
degrees from the perpendicular, no objection could be taken by the 
dominant owner to the diminution of light caused by such building. 
This was known as the “ forty-five degrees rule ” (o). The fact, 
however, that forty-five degrees of light are left is only a small 
element in the case. It may be used as a sort of test in the absence 
of any other mode of arriving at a conclusion; but there is no rule 
of law or of evidence and no presumption, 'except of the very 
slightest kind, that where the angular height of an erection is less 
than forty-five degrees the access of light is not substantially inter¬ 
fered with (p). 

585. In deciding the question whether or not a nuisance has 
been caused, a distinction must be made between a partial incon¬ 
venience and a real injury to the dominant owner in the enjoy¬ 
ment of his premises (g). It depends upon all the surrounding 


owner in prescriptive claims was entitled to the whole or substantially the 
whole light coming to the windows during the period of twenty years, see 
Calcra/t v. Thompaun (1867), 15 W. R. 387 ; iicott v. I*ape (1886), 31 Ch. D. 664 
571, 0. A.; Mackey v. Scottish Widows Sori'ty (1877), 11 1. K. Eq. 541, 0. A.; 
Parker v. Smith (1832), 6 0. & P. 438; Prinylev. Wertr'am (1836), 7 0. & P. 
377; WeUs v. Ody (1836), 7 C. & P.410; Warren r. [1902] 1 K B. 

15, OL A. So far as the decisions in those oasos were hatiotl upon this view the 
oases must now be regarded as overruled. See, generally, Uoilt v. Home and 
Colouiai Stores, Ltd., [1904] A. C. 179, at p. 189. 

(0 Back V. Stacey (1826), 2 0. & P. 465, at p. 466; Wdls v. Ody (1836), 7 
0. & P. 410, per Fakke, B., at p. 412 ; Ecclesiastical Covimissioners for Ertyland 
V. Kino (1880), 14 Ch. D. 213, 0. A..,per CoTTOX, L.J., at p. 223; Parkar v. 
Swath supra, per Tutdal, C.J., at p. 439. 

(m) Colls V. Home and Colonial Stares, Ltd,, [1904] A. 0. 179, at p. 200, where 
Lord Davey said it is impossible to assert that any man has a right to a fixed 
“ amount of light ascertainable by metes and bounds ”; Eeclesiaelical Com¬ 
missioners for England v. Kino, supra, per James, L.J., at p. 220. 

(«) Colls V. Home and Colmiial Stares, Ltd,, sujtra, per Lord ilAUBtJEY, L.O., 
-t p, 185 

(oj See Parker v. First Ivenne Hotel Co. (1883), 24 Ch. D. 282, 288, 289. 
('. A.; City of London Hrewery Co. v. Tennant [1813), 9 Ch. App. 212; ThefAl 
V. Denham (1876), 2 Ch. D, 165. 

(p) Ecclesiastioai Commiseioners for England v. Kino, supra, per James, L.J., 
atp. 220; City of Lontlon Brev/rry Cb. ▼. Tennant, supra, at p. 220; 'J'heed v. 
Cthmham, supra; Hackelt v. Bates (1876). L. E. 20 Eq, 494 ; Galls v. Home and 
Colonial Stores, Ltd., »tspra,per Lord IjIA’DIET, at j>. 210. 

(g) Back V. Stacey, supra, per Best, C.J., at p. 466; Kine v. Jolly, [1905] 

I Ch. 480, 0. A., per Bombb, L.J., at p. 497; affirmed sub nom. JoUy v. £tne. 

[1907] A. 0.1. 
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eircomstanoes, upon the amoaol Qf ligbli coming from other sooroes, 
as well as upon the proximity of the obetructing baildiDg8(r). Begmd 
may he bad not only to the present use to which the dominant 
house is put, but also to any ordinary uses to which it is adaptie^ (s). 

686 . The access of light from other sources cannot be regarded 
if and in so far as it is light upon the continuance of which .the 
dominant owner cannot insist (t ); for light to which a right hiw not 
been acquired by grant or prescription, and of which the dominant 
owner may be deprived at any time, ought not to be taken Into 
account (m). 

687. The use to which the dominant owner puts the light does 
not affect the question (v). lie cannot increase the burden of the 
servitude by his user of the light (tr), nor does he diminish the 
burden by the nature of his actual user, nor even by complete 
non-user, or by not using tho full measure of the light which the 
law permits (af). If a man for his own convenience or profit converts 
two or more rooms of his fiouse into one without making provision 
for lighting them,, or converts a portion of his house to some 
purpose requiring an increased supply of ligtit, he cannot suddenly 
call upcn his neighbour to leave him a supply of light which is 
rendered necessary only by such alterations and thereby impose 
what is in substance fin increased burden on his neighbour(y). 
Conversely, if the owner of the dominant tenement builds on his 


(r) Colls V . Homs asui Colonial Stores, Ltd., [1904] A. 0. 179, ^ Lord 
Hai.sbttbY, L.O., at p 185 ; Ankereon v. C'onnrZ/v, [1906] 2 Ch. 644 ; amnsed on 
the facts, [1907] 1 Oh. 678, 0. A. As to the necessity of taking into consideration 
the nature of the locality of the locus in quo in cases of nuisance, see generally 
the following oases:— St. Helm's SmeUinq Co. v. Tipping (1665), 11 H. L. Oas. 
642 ; Sinrges ▼. Bridgman (1879), 11 Ch. D. 852, 865, 0. A.; Polme and Alfiari. 
Ltd. ▼. iZtMAmsr, [1907] A. 0.121; but consider Yates v. Ja^ (1866), 1 Oh. App. 
295; Dent r. Auction Mart Co. (1866), L. B. 2 Eq. 238; Martin v. Htadon 
(1806), L. B. S Eq. 425; Clarke v. Clark (1865), I Ch. App. 16; Hobson r. 
Whittingha/m (1866), 1 Ch. App. 442. 

{$) Colli V. tJome and Colonial Stores, Ltd., supra, prr Lord Datet. at p. 202; 
compare the decisions as to possible future user m M>ore v. HaU (1878), 8 
Q. B. D. 178 ; Dicker v. Pophai^ Radford & Co. (1890), 63 L. T. 379. 

(t) Colls V. Homs and Colonial Stores, Ltd., supra, at p. 211; Kins v. Jollg. 
[1905] 1 Ob. 460, 0. A., at p. 498 ; affirmed sub nom. Jolly r . Eine, [19071 A. C. 1- 
Althoush the rule in the text must be regarded at present as law it snould he 
noted that it is opposed to general principles. The mult of an application of 
the rule is that tuo servient owner must not build if through the subsequent 
erection of a building by a third party the light coming to the dominant 
tenement is substantially diminished by the joint effect of tne building of the 
servient owner and that of the third party. As there is no privity of contract 
or title between the servient owner and the third party, we servient owner 
cannot foresee the amount of obstruction whioj^ may be raised by the third 
party. Since the easement must rest on the grant or covenant of wo servient 
owner, the ro.sult is that he makes a gi-ant or enters into a covenant to which ho 
is unable to give effect, short of abandoning aU intention of erecting any 
building whatsoever. 

(w) CMs V. Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., supra, per Lord riiNDLSY, at 
p. 211. Seo also Kins v. Jollj,, supra, per Bombs, L. J., at p. 498. 

(r) Otdts V. Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., supra, at p. 204. 

(w) Amitsr r. Gordon, [1905] 1 K. B. 417. 

(a-) CoUs V. Home cmd Uehnial Stores, lAd., supra, at p. 203. 

(y) thid. ; see also Anksrstm t. Connelly, [1907] 1 Oh. 678, 0. A. 
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li|^k to windows in respect of which he enjoys an aasement of ligl^ Lllilt 

his 4oing 80 is no bar to a suit by him to prevent the servient 
owner from farther interfering with the light (s). 

68d. It is not clear whether the right to an extraordinary Bztm* 
amount of light can be acquired by twenty years user for extra- 
ordinary purposes; but such authorities as bear upon the point 
tend to a negative conclusion (a). At any rate, such a right cannot 
be acquired where the servient owner is unaware of the extraordi¬ 
nary user, for he cannot be presumed to have granted a right to 
an enjoyment of w'hich he was wholly ignorant (6), 

889. The easement of light can only be enjoyed in resi>ect of ««» 
buildings (c), and must be claimed in respect of a window or other for 

aperture in a building on the dominant tenement (d). The use buiidiug*. 
for twenty years of an open space in a particular way requiring 
light does not give a right to preclude the adjoining owner from 
building on his land sn ns to obstruct the light (e). 

Sob-Skct. ‘2,— Acg[tueiti(m of Right to* Light. 

690. A right to light may be created by express grant (/). The ®y e»pre*i 
grant may be in the form of a covenant (g), or may be effected 
by the use of general words whereby accommodations which were 
lormerly merely qunsi-easements are converted into valid .ease¬ 
ments (h). A mere parol agreement to grant an easement of light 
may be enforceable at the instance of the grantee, if he has acted 
in pursuance of his part of the agreement(i). 


( 2 ) Baxter v. Bower (1875), 44 L. J. (OU.) 625, 0. A.; Colls v. llome and 
Cdmiial Stores, Ltd., [1904] A. 0. 179, ^ Lord Davey, at p. 202. 

(а) Lan/ranrhi v. MacArenwc (1867), L. R. 4 Eq. 421, 430; Arnbler v. Gordon, 
[1906] 1 Ji. B. 417, 423 ; Ootls v. llome and Colonial Stores, Ltd., supra, at 
p. 203; compare, however, Hart v. Union Dank of London (1869), 2 Gill. 686. 

(б) Ambler v. Gordon, aujira, at p. 424; comimre, however, Hers v. Unioti 
Bank of London, supra. See also Corbett v. Jonas, (1892] 3 Uh. 187. 

(c) Potts V. Smith (1868), L. R. 6 Eq. 311; Roberts v. Maeord (1832), 1 
Mood. & B. 230; sjiealso Scott r.Papt (1888), 31 Oh. i>. 664, 0. A.; Harris v. 1)h 
P inna (1886), 33 C^. D. 238, G. A.; GolliB v. Laugher, [1894] 3 Oh. (J.iO; 
Courtauld v . Legh (1869), L. R. 4 Exch. 126; Hrctesiastirol Commissioners I'or 
England v. Kino (1880), 14 Ck D. 213, C. A.; Clifford v. Udt, [1899] 1 Ch. GiJb ; 
Colls V. Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., supra, at p. 206. 

OX) See p. 807, 

(«) Roberts T. Macord, supra. 

(/) Balton V. Angus (1881), 6 App. Oas. 740, 794 ; Biggins v. Betts, [1906] 2 
(3i. 210, 214 ; Booth v. Alcock (1873), 8 Oh. App. 663, 667. 

(p) Aa to the question whether the easement of light and other negative 
easements are properly the qpbject of grant or are only capable of being <:r*«iteil 
by covenant, see Moors v. Dawson (182^, 3 B. A C. 332, at p. 840 ; Itowhotham 
V, H tfaon (1867), 8 E. A B. 123, 147, Ex. Ch. ; Hall v. Lichfield Brew'rg (Jo. 
(1880), 49 L. J. (CK.) 666, 660 ; Leech v. Schtoeder (1874), 0 Oh. App. 4(53, 474 ; 
Dalton ▼. Angus, supra, at pp. 75>4, 796, 823. Compare also Privsep {Lady) v. 
Betgravian Estate, Ltd.i [1896] W. N. 39 (1), O. A. ; and see p. 247, ante. 

(A) See p. 260, ante. 

(<) McManus v. Coedee (1887), 86 Oh. 0. 681. As to oases where agreernenti 
to giant other eaaemeute have been enforced although hot under MMii see 
Bsmtshirs (iHifcs) ▼. JEglin (1861), 14 Bear. 680; Moreian Bickfirdkdii (t9b6), 
22 Beav. m ; Laird v. Bwhsnhead M. Co. (1860). John. 600} JfeU v. 
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591. The right may also be created by implieatioii of lav(y). 
If a man owns a house, and also owns property of any kmd 
adjoining that house, and then either conveys the house in fee 
simple or demises it for a term of years to another person, a ri|[ht 
to light, unobstructed by anything to be erected on any land which 
at the time of the grant belonged to the grantor, passes to the 
grantee (k). It makes no dijfference whether the windows of the house 
are ancient lights or not (i). This principle holds good with regard 
to dispositions by will as well as to dispositions inter vivos and for 
valuable consideration (rn), and applies in the case of a mortgagee 
selling under his statutory power of sale (n). 

The extent, in point of duration, of the easement of light arising 
by implication of law is necessarily limited to the duration of the 
estate or interest which the common owner had in the servient 
tenement at the time when the easement arose (o). And this is so 
even although he may subsequently acquire an extended interest 
in that tenement (p). 


No implied 
reservation 
of light. 


Simultaneons 

grants. 


592. But where a man owns a house and adjoining land or two 
adjoining houses and disposes of the land or one of the houses, 
retaining a house, no easement of light arises by implication in his 
favour {q) except perhaps in the case of great necessity (r). 

If the owner has two adjoining tenements and simultaneously 
disposes of both to different grantees, an easement of light is created 


Wheatcrojl (1869), 27 Beav. 610 ; Carr v. Benson (1868), 3 Ch. App. 824 ; Newbyr, 
Harrison (1861), 1 John. & IL 393; Bankart v, Tennant (1870), L. E. 10 Eq. 
141; and see generally, p. 246, ante. As to whether an easement is an intcre^ 
in land within the moaning of the Statute of Frauds and whether the dootrine 
of part performance applies, see p. 237, ante. 

(j) Palmer v. Fletcher (1663), 1 Lev. 122 ; Birmingham, Dudley and District 
Banking Co. v. Boss (1888), 38 Ch. D. 296, C. A.; Dailey v. Teke (1891), 64 
L. I’. 789 ; Jlithinsem v. Orane (1873), 29 L. T, 7, 0. A. : CorheM v. Jimus, [1892] 
3 Ch. 137; Plnltips v. Low, [1892] I Ch. 47 ; Itfgbi/ v. Bennett (1882), 21 Ch. D. 
6.’)9, 567: Pollard y. Gare, [1901] 1 Ch. 834 ; Gchoin v. Srhwefipea, Ltd., [1902] 
1 C'h. 926. As to the oroation of easements by implication of law, seo p. 251, 
an/e, A conti'act for tho sale of a house with windows overlooking the fund of 
a third person does not imply any representation or wairanty that the windows 
are onlitled to the access of light over that land (Oreenhalgh v. Brindley, 
[1901] 2 Ch. 324). 

(A) Leech v. Schweder (1874), 9 Oh. App. 463, 472 ; Palmer v. Fletcher fl663), 
1 Lev. 122; Roinnson v. Grave, supra; Couits v. Oorham (1829), MooA & M. 396; 
Bom V. 2'urner, [1900] 2 Ch. 211; Davies v. jVarshall {1^61), 9 W. R. 368; 
Salaman y. Olover (1875), L. R. 20 Eq. 444; Pollard y. dare, sujtra. See also 
Quiche V. Chamnan, [1903] 1 Ch. 669, C. A., per Romer, L.J., at pp. 670, 671. 

! l) Leech V. Schw^er, supra; Palmer v. Fletcher, supra; Coutts v. Gorham, supra. 
ni) PhiUiim v. Low, supra; Barnes y. Loach (1879), 4 Q. B. D. 494. 
n) Bom V. Turner, supra. 

o) Booth V. Alcock (1873), 8 Oh. App. 663; OodvKn v. Schweppes, Afd., [1902] 
* Ch. 926. 

(») Booth V. Alcock, supra ; Godwin ▼. Schweppes, Ltd,, supra; compare 
Ryuo-r V. Mcllroy, [1897] 1 Ch. .628. 

(</) Wheeldon v. Burrows (18.79), 12 Ch. D. 31, 0. A.; White v. Bass (1862), 7 
H. d- N. 722; Curriers' Co. v. VorUt (1865), 2 Drew. & Siu. 355. 360; Ellis v. 
MancheHer Carriage Co. (1876), 2 C. P. D. 13. Cuinpare Russell v. Watts (1885), 
10 App. Cas. 590; Canham V. Fisk (1831), 2 Cr. A J. 126, 128: Muster ▼. 
Hansard (1876), 4 Oh. D. 718, 0. A. 

(r) Ray V. Hoaddine, [1904] 2 Oh. 17, 
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by implication of law in favour of the grantee oi each tenement 
against the grantee of the other (a). 

593. The right to light may also be claimed under the doctrine 
of prescription or under the provisions of the Prescription Act, 
1832(0. For some time after the passing of that statute it was 
believed that the method of claiming the easement rested thenceforth 
solely upon its provisions (u); but it has since been held that the Act 
in no degree whatever altered the pre-existing law (r). There 
is no difference with regard to the nature and extent of the ease¬ 
ment of light, whether the right to it be claimed under the doctrine 
of prescription at common law, or under the doctrine of a lost 
modern grant, or under the provisions of the Prescription Act, 
1832 (m’)- The Act has only altered the condilious or length of user 
by which the right may be acquired («), and neither enlarges the 
right of the dominant tenement nor adds to the burden of the 
servient tenement (b). 

694. When the access and use of light to any dwelling-house, 
workshop, or other building has been actually enjoyed lor the full 
period of twenty years without interruption, the right thereto is 
under the Prescription Act, 1832, deemed absolute and indefeasible, 
any local usage or custom to the contrary ijotwithstunding, unless 
it was enjoyed by some consent or agreement expressly made or 
given for that purpose by deed or writing (c). 

The Act has materially altered the nature of tho enjoyment by 
which the right may be acquired ; for enjoyment as of right is 
not necessary in order that a person may establish a prescripti \’0 
claim under the Act to the easement of light (d). 

Tho statute has thus created a fresh origin for the right, differing 
in a most material manner from prescription at common law or 


(s) Allen V, Taylor (1880), 16 Cli. D. 365; Jiiyhy v. Jiennrti (1882), 21 Cb. D. 
659 567, C. A. 

(<) 2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 71, 8. 3. 

(m) See Tapi mg v. Jones (18G5), 11 H. K Cas. 2%\per Lonl Oranwomth, at 
p. 310; Truscott v. Merchant Taylors' Co. (1856), 11 Kxeb. 855, 863. Kx. Oh. 

(v) Kelk V. Pearson (1871). 6 Ch. App. M)9, per James, L.J., at p. 811 ; Aynslry 
V. Olover (1875), 10 Cb. App. 283 ; (hlls v. Hoine and Colonial {Stores, Ltd., 
[1904] A. b. 179, 198; see also Uorfolk {Duke) v. Artuihnui (1879), 4 0. P. D. 
290, affirmed (1880), 5 0. P. D. 390, C. A. 

{w) KeJc V. Pearson, supra; see also Colls v. Hrme and Colonial Stores, Ltd., 
supra, per Ijord Davey, at pp. 198, 199, and per IjOid Macnvoiiten, at 
p. lay ; Leech v. Sekweder (1874), 9 Chu App. 463 ; Aynsley v. O'lovcr, aujira; 
ficoft T. Pape 0886), 31 Ch. D. 654, C. A. 

(a) Colls V. Home awl Colonial Stores, Ltd,, mj>ra,per Lord Davey, at p. 199. 
\b) Ibid., per Lord Macnaqhten, at p. 190. 

(c) Prescription Act, 1882 & 3 Will, 4, o. 71), 8. 3 ; Beo also p. 308, post. 

As to the custom of London relating to light, see Wynslanley y. Lee (1818), 2 
Swan. 337 ; Perry v. Kames, [1891 j 1 Ch. 658. Enjoyment under the Act dd-fits 
the custom {Salters' Co. v. Jay (1842), 8 Q. B. 109; Trutcalt v. Merchant 
Tuyli,rs* Co., supra), 

(d) Trusratt y. Merchant Taylors' Co., supra; Frewen Y. Philipps (1861). 11 
0. B. (». 8.) 449, Ex. Cb.; 8im]>er y. Fdey (1862), 2 John. & II. 655 ; lJa>hidge 
V. Baruitci (1849), 3 Exch. 662; Colls v. Home and Colonial SPres, Ltd., supra; 
Ki^our V. Oaddes, [1904] I K. B. 467, 462, C. A.; Gardner v. IMgsm’s A'l'aystow 
Itrtsoeria Co., [190n 2 dh. 198,216,0. A. J [1903] A. 0. 229. As to tho Buwning 
of tho exparoHUA ''onjoyment,'’ or **u8er m of nght,” mo p. 262, ante* 
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under the doctrine of a lost modern ^nt, for the presoriptSon of 
the Act is not based upon the supposition of anj implied gifant or 
covenant. If the requirements of the statute as to enjoyment lor a 
certain period are fulfilled, any such supposition is unnecessary (e). 

595. An easement of light can only be acquired under the Act 
in respect of a building (,/'), and cannot be acquired in respect of 
open land, such as a garden (^). The building in respect of vbicb 
the claim is made must be some structure of the same nature 
as a dwelling-house or workshop (A). Every structure which is a 
“ building ” within the meaning of the Metropolitan Building Acts 
is not necessarily a building with respect to which a prescriptive claim 
to light can be successfully made under the provisions of the 
statute (t). Claims to light have been successfully made under 
the Act in respect of a church (k), an unconsecrated chai)el (1), a 
greenhouse (w), a picture gallery (rz), a factory (o), a cottage (p), a 
glass photographic studio Uj), a liotel (r), and a cowshed (s); but have 
failed in the case of a sawpit or timber yard (t). 

A right to light may be acquired under the Act in respect of a 
house which has not been inhabited, or even fit for habitation (?t). 
during the whole or part of the statutory period (a:). 


(e) Scotty. Pape (1886), 31 Ch. D. 654, 0. A., per JJowen, L.J,, at p. 671 , 
Code y. Home and Gultmial Stores, Ltd., [1904] A. 0. 179, 205; Truscntt 
Mei-cftant Taylors' Co. (1856), 11 Exoh. 865, Ex. ( Jli. ; Frewen v. Philippe 

11 0. B. (n. 8.) 449, Ex. Oh,; Simper v. Fody (1862) 2 John. & H. do.), 
J/arbidge y, Warioick (1849), 3 Exch. 552; Morgan v. Fear, [19071 A. 0. 426. 

(/) Scott y. Pape, euvra; llarrie y. l>e Pinna (1886), 33 Oh. IJ. 238, 0. A.; 
Collie y. Latujher, [1894j 3 Oh. 659 ; Vourtauld y, Leyh (1869), L. B. 4 ExcL. 
126; Ecclesiastical Uomrnissionere /or Enqland y. Kino (1880), 14 Oh. D. 21S, 
O. A.; Clifford y. Holt, [1899] 1 Oh, 098: Polls y. Smiih (1868). L. E. 6 El;. 
311; A .~ Q . V. Queen Anne Garden and Mansions Co. (1889), 60 L. T. 759, 
Voile y. Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., euin-a ; aud see p. 303, ante. 

(fl) Potts V. Smith, supra. 

{h) Harris v. De JHuntt, supra.^ 

(t) / hid. See also aa to huildlcgB, title M£'n'<oi’Oi.ia. 

(k) Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England y. Kino, sujjra; Anderson v 
Frauds, 11906] W. N. 100. As to the qiie.'>tion wliotber there is a right to light 
oomiiig through an arch of tlie chaucel of a church, see Norfolk {Duke) \. 
Arhuthuoi (1880), 6 0. P. D. 390, 392, 0. A.; and see Myers y. Catterson (1889ii, 
43 Oh. D. 470, 0. A. 

(Vs A.’-Q. y. Queen Anne Garden and Mansions Co., supra. 

Im) Clifford v. Holt, [1899] 1 Ch. 698. 

(n) A.-G. y. Queen Anne Garden and Mansions Co., supra; ee© also Clifford 
Bolt, supra, at p. 702. 

(o) See, e.g,, irorren t. Brown, [1902] 1 K, B. 15, 0. A. 

(ji>), Cotoper y, Laidlsr, [15K)3] 2 Ch. 337. 

(o) Lazat'us y. Artistic Photographic Co., [1897] 2 Ch. 214 ; see also Clifford 
V. Holt, stijira, at p. 702. 

(>') Martin y. Price, [1894] 1 Ch. 276, a A 

(«) IJynutn V. Van den Bergh, [1908] 1 Ch. 167, 0. A., wher*-, however, tht* 
claim fmled because the light bad been enjoyed by consent daring puit of th>; 
statutory period. 

(f) Eoberts v. Macord (1832), 1 Mood. & B. 230. 

(«) CliJls V. Home and Colonial Stores, Aid., supra; CoUis. y. Laugher, supra, 
Courtauld V. Legh, supra. 

(a-) OoBis y. Laugher, supra, i>er Boh£R, J., at p. 661. In this cose it was heW 
that time ran nnder the statute in favour of the owner of a house from a time 
when all external work was done, the walls finished, the windows placed is 
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696. There mi^ however, be botib access and ose of light, lor 
access ^one, that is to say, free passage of light over the servient tone*> 
ment, is not sufficient (a). Tims, no right of light can be acquired 
in respect of windows barred by shutters which cannot be opened, or 
which are never in fact opened during the twenty years {b). The 
word “ access as used in s. 0 of the Prescription Act, 1832 (c), 
does not refer to access through the aperture or window, but 
to the^ freedom of passage of light over the servient tenement (d). 
The ^ight acquired under the Act is governed and mesksured to 
a great extent by the access of light to the dominant tenement, 
and the aperture which lets the light into that tenement is a 
material element in defining the area which must he kept free over 
the servient tenement (<'). But the size and situation of the 
aperture is not the exclusive test of the maximum and minimum 
measures of the tight acquired, without reference to the use and 
enjoyment of the light to which it has given access (/). 
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697. The apertures through which the light may come are not Nature of 
confined to ordinary windows, but may consist of skylights (g), 
unglazed windows in which there are not e'Pen sasltes (h), the 
windows (f), and, probably, the arch of a church (/c), a glazed door (i), 
the glass sides of a photographic studio (w,), the roof and sides of a 
CTeenhouse or conservatory, whether it be attached or not to a 
dwelling-house (n), or the roof and sides of a vinery (o). 


698. No right to light can be successfully claimed under the 
provisions of the Prescription Act, 1832 where it is shown that 


Snioymeat 
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position, the joists ia place for the different landings, and the roof put on and 
completely tiled, although neither the glass nor sashes of the windows had 
been put in, nor the joists laid on the noors, nor the pipes for gas and water 
fixed in place. 

(a) Scdt y. Pape (1886), 81 Oh. D. 554, 575, 0. A.; Cooper y. Straker (1888), 
40 (Si, D, 21, 26; CMe y. TJonusand Colonial Storee, Ltd., [r’043 A. 0. 170, 205. 

(b) Oourtauld y. Legh (1869), L. B. 4 Kxch. 126, as exp ained in Smith y, 
Baxter, [1900] 2 C3i. 138, 145. 

(c) 2 & 3 Will. 4, 0 . 71. 

(d) Scott y. Pape, eupra. See also Ifarria y. De Pinna (1888), 33 Oh. D. 238, 
0. A.: Code y. Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., suma. 

U) SeoU y. Pape, supra; and see Andrews v. Waits, [1907] 2 Oh. 600. 

(/) Coifs V. Home and Colonial Stores, supra, at p. 206; Kdk y. Pearson (1871), 6 
Ch. App. 809 ; CiiU of London Brewery Co. y. Tennant (1878), 9 Ch, App. 212 : 
Leerh y. Schmder ^874), 9 Ch. App. 463; compare I'apMng v. Jones (1866). 11 
H. 1j. Oaa. 290. 305, .306; Yate» y. Jack (1866), 1 Ch. App. 296; Calcnift v. 
Thompson (1867), 15 W. R. 887. 

(jr) Snuth y. Baxter, supra; Easton y. Isted, [1903] 1 Ch. 405, C. A.; Harris v. 
KinloA <fe Co., [18961 W. N. 60; PresUtnd v. Bingham (1889), 41 CL D, 268, 
C. A.; Contrper y. Laialer, [1903] 2 Ch. 837. 

! h) Collis y. Laugher, [1894j 3 Ch. 659. 

i) Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Enj^andy. ATino (1880), 14 Ch. D. 213, C, A. 
k) Compare Norfolk (Duke) y. ArhuthiuA (1880), 5 C. P. D. 390, 0. A. 

1) Prtsland y. Bingham, supra. 

m) Lcusarus y. Artistic Photogi’aphie Co., f1897] 2 Ch. 214. Compare Harris 
y. De Pinna, supra, at p. 262. In this case a pre4>Tiptive claim to light under 
the Act to a timber shed consisting of a roof and friiiaework failed upon other 
grounds. 

I OUgdrd y. Hdt, [1899] 1 Ch. 698. 

Bom T. Turner. [1900] 2 Ch, 211. 
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the alleged right has been enjoyed under some consent or agreement 
expressly given for that purpose by deed or writing (p). A writing 
signed by the owner of the dominant tenement and not by the 
owner of the servient tenement may be a sufficient agreement for 
this purpose (<2). 

The payment of rent by the owner or occupier of the dominant 
tenement for the use of the ligiit, although not such an interruption 
as will prevent the easement of light being successfully claimed 
under the Prescription Act, 1832, after the statutory period has 
elapsed (r), will yet preclude any successful claim to the light if the 
payment be made under a written consent or agreement by virtue 
of wliich the enjoyment of the light is allowed (.s). 

The occupier actually enjoying the access of lighter the use of the 
dominant tenement is the only person whose consent or agreement 
in writing can be etlectual to prevent the acquisition of light. 
Mere casual occupants, such as visitors, guests, lodgers or servants, 
residing in the house, or a caretaker of an empty house, or 
employees at a workshop, cannot effectually agree or consent, for 
their occupation .and enjoyment is by leave and licence of the 
master of the house or workshop and is in truth his occupation and 
enjoyment. The occupier need not bo the owner in fee simple. 
The acts or acquiescence of a disseisor during his occupation of the 
premises are equally effectual for the purpose of acquiring, defeating, 
or abandoning the right to light (/)• 

699. No easement of light can be aotjuired under the provisions 
of the Act where there has been a statutory interruption in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the light (a). The word “ interruption ” in s. 3 bears the 
same meaning as in s. 4 (6). It refers to an adverse obstruction and 
not to a mere discontinuance of user (c). The question whether there 
has or has not been an effective interruption cannot be determined 
by simply considering whether an obstacle interposed to the 
enjoyment of the easement is fixed or movable, "for although 
fixedness or movability of the obstacle are important elements to be 
taken into consideration, the decision of each case depends upon 
all the circumstances which are brought before the court (d). If 


(/j) Preacripf lou Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, c, 71), s. 3; ffaynet v. King, [1893] 
3 Ch. 439 ; Bewleu V. Atkinton (1879), 13 Ch. D. 283, 0. A.; Hyman v. Van den 
Bergh, [1908] 1 Ch. 167, 0. A. Compare Mitthefl v. Cantrill (1887), 37 Ch. D- 
66; Easton v, Isied, [1903] 1 Ch. 405, C. A. See aleo Ituacm ▼. Orovmsell (1903), 
89 L. T. 426, 0. A., where an ineoription on a stone built into a wiul was 
held not to be a consent in writing. 

(a) Bewltyv. AtHnmm, supra; Mitchdl v. CuntriU, supra, at p. 61. 

(r) Blasterers’ Co, ▼. Parish Clerks' Co. (1851), 6 Exch. 630, whore the rent 

was paid under a verbal apreewent. v 

(s) Presenplion Aot, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4 c. 71), s. 3. 

(<) Hyman v. Van den Bergh, [1908] 1 Ch. 367, C. A., per Farwkll, L,J., 
p. 170. 

(a) Pi 08 crii>ti()u Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will 4, c. 71), ss. 3, 4; Prsdand v. Bingham 
(1889). 41 Cli. 1). 2(i8, C. A*.; and see p. 273, ante. 

(5) Smith V. Bajier, [1900] 2 Ch. 138, per SriRUiro, J., at p. 146. 

(e) Smith v. Barter, supra; Plasterers' Co. v. Parish Clerks' Co., supra, per 
I.ord Oampbeu.. C.J., at p. ; Carr v. Foster (1842). 3 Q. B. 681 (a decision 
under a. 1 of the Act); ffoHms v. Fernrt/ (1884), 13 Q. B. D. 304, 0. A. 

(d) Smith V. S'lxter, supra. 
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it app^rs on the evidence of the person seeking to establish the 
easement that there has been an interrnption of a permanent 
character, which from its nature is likely to be of a permanent 
character, then it lies on him to show that it did not in fact last for 
a year; but if it appears that the interruption is one not likely 
to be of a permanent character, or from its nature is not of a 
permanent character, it lies upon the party opposing the claim to 
show that there has been an interruption which has been existing 
and acquiesced in for more than a year («). 

600. A right to light may be acquired under the Prescription 
Act, 1832, against remaindermen and reversioners of the servient 
tenement, altliongh during the statutory period the land has been 
in the hands of a tenant, and consequently tliey have been unalde 
to oppose the user or enjoyment (/). This is due to the fact that the 
Act does not require the enjoyment to have been enjoyment as of 
right (< 7 ). Where the tenements are held by two persons under 
leases from the same landlord, the lessee of either tenement may 
during his term acquire under the Act an easement of light as 
against the other lessee and his own landl(»rd as The reversioner of 
the servient tenement, in spite of the unity of seisin in the common 
landlord (//). 

601. No right to light can be acquired under s. 8 of the Act as 
against the Crown (i). The Crown is mentioned in ss. 1 and 2, 
but not in s. 3, and by a rule of construction no Act of Parlia¬ 
ment binds the Crown unless the Crown is expressly mentioned, 
or unless the intention to bind the Crown is clear and unmis¬ 
takable ij). Similarly, no easement of light can be acquired under 
the statute as against a tenant bolding under a lease from the 
Crown (/f). 

602. The Act has not created a class of easements which could 
not be gained by prescription at common law, such as an easement 
for a limited time only, or available only against particular owners 
or occupiers of the servient tenement (/). Consequently, as such 
easements could not be acquired as against the foe simple, they 
cannot be acquired at all(m}. 


(e) Pte.?land v. Bingham (1889), 41 Cb. D. 268,0. A., per OOTTOW, L.J., at p. 274, 
in which case it was held that there was no intorruptiun of ligVit eilect^ by piles 
packing cases containing marble and stone which were removed from time to 
Hme as required and replaced Iw others. 

(/) Simjter v. Fdey (1862), 2 John. & H. 665; compare IVheaUm v. Ma^ ds Co., 
[1893] 3 Ch. 48, 0. A. 

{a) Kilgour v. Gati'la, [190411 K. B. 467, 4fi2, 0. A. 

(A) Frewen v. PJiilifpB (1861 j, 11 C. U. (m. a) <49. Kx. Ch.: Miifhdly, Cantrill 
(1887), 37 Ch. D. 66; IMton v. £W«ard*, flMiJj 2 Ch. 146; Morgan v. Fear, 
[1907] A. 0 426; comiiare aleo Wheaton v. Maple <fe Co., [189^ 3 (jh. 48, C. A. 
(*) Porry v. £ame», [1891] 1 Ch. 658; Wheattm v. Mapie <9 Co., onjtra. 

\j) Perry v. Eamu, tupra, at p. 665; Wheaton v. Maple <fc Co., tuj/ra, per 
hiwjjtBY, L. j., at p. 64. Bee also title Constitutionai. Law, VoL VI.. p. 486. 
(6) Wheaton V. Mapk & Co., eupra; oompfoe Bright r. Walker (1834), 1 
M. & E. 211. 

(0 TFheaton v. Maple «fe Co., [189.8] 3 Ch. 48, 66, 0. A 
(») Ibid. 
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603. Water oannat in general form the sabject-tnetter cf 
property (n). A man cannot bring an action to recover 
posseesion of a pool or other piece of water as each ; for water is 
a movable wandering thing, which muat of necessity oontinae 
common by the law of nature (o). No action can be supported 
merely for taking water, unless the water be contained in a cistern 
or some other vessel in which the person bringing the action has 
placed it for his private use (p). So long, however, as water remains 
upon the land where it first rises from the earth, the owner of that; 
land alone has a right to appropriate it, for no one else can do so 
without committing a trespass. When, however, it has left that 
land the owner has no more power over it or interest in it than a 
stranger {q). 

The grant of a watercourse does not, therefore, mean the grant of 
the water itself. It may mean any one of three things, namely, 
a grant of the easement or the right to the running of water, or a 
grant of the channel-pipe or drain which contains the water, or a 
grant of the land over which the water flows (r). The meaning in 
the case of each particular grant is to be drawn from the context, 
and if there is no context from which the meaning can be gathered 
the word “ watercourse" primA facie means an easement(s). 

604. An easement relating to water or watercourses must be 
carefully distinguished from the natural right to water which is 
enjoyed as an incident to the ownership of land (t). The easement 
is a right enjoyed over and above the natural right, and the burden 
of the easement involves, in general, a diminution or detraction 
from the natural right (u). 

605. Easements which relate to water and watercourses are very 
varied (w). Their nature depends largely upon the distinction, 


(n) ilac# V. Ward (1S55), 4 E. & B. 702, per Lord Campbell, O.J., at p. 709; 
Embrey v. Owen (1851), 6 Exrh. 363, 3(i9, 370; Ballard v. Tomlinten (1885\ 
29 Ch. D. 115, 121, 0. A. ; WtUiams v. Mcrland (1824), 2 B. & 0. 910, 617: 
compare Rawetron v. Taylor (18o5), 11 Exeb. 369; Mason v. HiM (1833), b 
B. &Ad. 1. 


(o) 2 BI. Com. 18 ; Race v. JVard, supra. Ife must sue, if at all, for reoovprr 
of the land covered by the water. 

(p) Rare V. IVard, supra; Emhrey v. Owen, supra, per Parkb, B., 

p. ; Mason v. Hill, supra, at p. 24, cited in Emhrey v. Owen, snnru, at 
p. 389. 

( 7 ) Race V. Ward, enpra, at p. 709. ^ 

(r) Taylor v. St. Hdni'e Corporation (1877), 6 (Jh. D. 264, 271, 0. A 
M Ibid. 

(O As to the natural right to water, see p. 311, post; for the law generally 
as to water and waterooursee, see title Waters and Watercoukses. 

(u) See p. 236, ante; Wrfght v. Howard (1823), 1 Sim. St St. 190. 

\vS As to rights of drawing water from wells and springs on the land of 
anotner person, see Sate V. W nrd, supra. As to the Tight of disohatging 
raiuwator on another's land from spouts or eaves, see Harvey v. Walter* 
(1873), L. B. 8 0. P. 162} Moors v. Brewm (Lady) (1572), 3 Dyer, 819 h; 
Baten'i Case (1610), 9 Oo- Eep. 63 b; 3 BoU. Abr, 140 “NwhuuI,'* O-( 6 ): 
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all-important for this purpose, bettveeu vrater flouring in a uatunfl 
channel and water flowing in an artiflcial wateroouree (t^). 

606. With regard to easements relating to water flowing in a 
natural channel the distinction between the easement and the 
natural right to water is of first importance; but this distinction 
has little bearing with regard to eanements relating to waiter flowing 
in an artificial channel, because they depend in general upon some 
agreement) express or implied, which excludes all question of natural 
rights ix). 


SuB'Seot. 2.-^Bight to Water e* jure naturm, 

807. Every owner of land adjacent to water running in a defined 
natural channel has at common law a right to have a continuance 
of the accustomed flow of water iy), both as regards quantity and 
quality (z). This right, which is generally called a natural right 
arising jure nature (a), is an incident arising by law from the 
ownership of each plot of land over or through which the water 
passes (Jb), with the result that there is a mutfial benefit to and 
mutual burden upon each owner (c). Consequently one particular 


1 Com. Di*r. 118, Action on tho Case for Nuisance, A. As to increasing the 
velocity of the stream, see WUliama v, Mortnnd (18241, 2 B. A C. 910. As to an 
cHKemeut of wafer for taming a mill wheel, see Carffsle Corporatum t. Blamire 
(1807), 8 Unet, 487. As to opening sluices to avoid flood, see Simpeon v. Ood- 
mancfiester Cotporalion, TISOT] A. C. 090. As to eaiiteuients allowing pollution, 
see p. 318, ;w 3 «. As to uie general rights of riparian owners, see title WaTEBS 
.ivNi) Waterooueseb ; and for forms, see Enoyclupsedia of Foms, Vol. V., 
pp. 633—645. 

(w) Oreatrexv, Uayward (1868), 8 Exch. 291, 293; Wood r. H'iwk/( 1849), 
3 Exch. 748 ; Ramenhur Rtrshail Narain Sihijh v. K<ioj lit-hari Pattuk (1878), 4 
App. Cas. 121, 126. P. 0.; Al'livoy v. Unal Norikem Bail. Co., [1900J 2 1. R. 
326, 333, C. A.; Burrfwe v. Lavg^ [1901] 2 Ch. 602, 607# 

(*) Ken<<it V. Great Eastern Hud. Co. (1884). 27 Ch. D. 122, O. A., at 7 >p. 133, 
134, where Cotton, L.J.. said, “ It seems to me to bo a ooiitturlictioii in terms 
to say that any natuial rights can ever be acquiisd in an artiticial cut.” See, 
however, Sutdiffe v. Booth (l8o3), 32 L. J. (a. n.) 136, whore it was held that 
although the jiarticular watercourse in that c^ might have been artiticial, 
it might still have Imon originally made under circuiitatauces, and have b<>"u so 
used, as to give all the lights that tho riparian prnprietoi'S wouid liuve had if it 
h-td been a natural stioara; and H7u'fint»re« (Edenbridge), Ltd. v. Buirtjord, 
[1909] 1 Ofa. 427; see p. 315, post. 

(y) John Young it Co. v. Bankier DiaiUlery Co., [1893] A. 0. 691, 698; Emhrey 
V, Owen (1851), 6 Exch. 353, 369 ; Chasemore v. Rirhards (1859), 7 H. L. Cas. 
349 • WiUiaTM v. Morland (1824), 2 B. & 0. 910; Miner v. OiVmowr (1868), 12 
Moo. P. 0. C. 131 ; Ewart v. Belfast Poor-Law Quardians (1881), 9 L. E. Ir. 172, 
185, 0. A.; Bradford Corporaiion v. Frrrand, [1902] 2 Ch. 665, 660 ; Beaht/ v. 
Bhaw (1806), 6 East, 208, 2l4; Biclcet v. Aforris (1866), 14 L. T. 836, U. li.; 
Eor^ry (Earl) v. Kitckin (1866), 16 L. ,T. 601 ; John \Vhite A 8im» v. J. rf' M, 
irAfte, [1906] A. (3. 72, 80; compare Wallet ?. Manchetier Oorporation (1861), 6 
H. & N. 687. 

(») John Young A Co. v. Banhier iHgtillery Co., tupra. 

(a) Bury v, Pigot (1626), Poph. 166; Ur^ord Corporation v. Ferrattd, supra; 
Qhattmort ▼. Richard*, $npra; Ewart v. Bdfaet Poor-Law Ouardiaut, supra. 

(A) Bmirty V. Owm, tupra; Kensit v. Orcof Eastern Rail. Co., rntpra; {fhfm- 
•«*» V, Richard*, supra ; Bradford Corpotid^ V. Firrond, supra. ] 

ir»*A< T. koward (18231,1 am. A St 190, 203; Burrows v. Lang^ |1901] 

2 Oh. 602, ddO: John Young A Co, v. Barmor Distillery 06., tupra. 
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owner cannot in general appropriate the whole of the water, 
for not only has his land the advantage of being washed by 
the stream, but the lands of others have a similar advantage 
which must be preserved (d). Since the facts of nature 
constitute the foundation of his right the law recognises and follows 
the course of nature in every part of the stream (e). In the same 
manner as a riparian owner is bound to pay regard to the effect 
which the result of his user of the stream has upon the stream 
affecting the lands of others, so has he also a corresponding mutual 
benefit from a similar duty imposed upon other owners (f). And 
each riparian owner has a natural right subject to the similar rights 
of other riparian owners to the reasonable enjoyment of the 
water ig), and a right of action in respect of any unreasonable and 
therefore unauthorised use of this common benefit (/i). 

608. It is impossible to define precisely the limits which separate 
the reasonable and permitted use of the stream from its wrongful 
application, as the question is in each case one of degree, depending 
to a large extent o;i the magnitude of the stream as compared with 
the amount of v\ater abstracted (i). There is, however, usually hut 
little difficulty in determining whether a particular case falls within 
the permitted limits or iK)t(/(:). A riparian owner may use the 
water for ordinary or primary purposes for his domestic wants and 
the general and usual requirements of his tenement, and he may 
also, subject to compliance with certain conditions, use it for other 
purposes—sometimes called extraordinary or secondary purposes— 
provided they are connected with or incident to his land (Z). The 
dividing line between primary and secondary purposes has never 
been accurately fixed, and is probably incapable of accurate 
demarcation. 

609. In the ordinary or primary use of the water the ri])arian 
owner is under no restriction, for in the exercise of those ordinary 


{(1) Bumnias v. Lang, [1901] 2 CJh. 502; Emhrey v. Owen (1851), 6 Excli. 
35‘<, at p. 3t>9 ; John Young <fe Co. v. Ihinkirr DistUlery Co., A. C. C91; 

corapure, however, MvVartnty v. Londonderry and Lough Swilty JRatlway, [1904] 
A. C. 301, per Lord Macnagiitkn, at p. 307. 

(«) Lyon V. Fiah7ni>uger8' Co. (1876), 1 App. Cas. 862, 682. 

(/) kmhrey v. Owen, auftra. 

(g) Ibid. ; John Young Co. v. Banh'er IH»Hllery Co., tujira. 

(A) Embrryv. Owen, tujna. See gonerally title Watees anu WATEWOotTRSES. 
(») Swtndm Wateruxyrka Co. v. Ut/fa and Berka Canal Navigation Go. (1875), 
L. K. 7 a. L. 697. 704. 

(k) Knibretf v. IHvm, aupra, per Pahkb, B., at p. 372. A« to the takiag of 
water for the pin-poeea of supplying a town, 8%e Swindon Watenuwka Co. v. 
WilU and Ilerka Canal Naviaotim Vo., aupra ; as to a lunatic asylum and a gaol, 
see Medway V». v. Romney {Earl) (IN61), 9 0. B. (w. 8.) 575. As to the taking 
of water for the use of locomotives, see A.-O. v. Great Eastern Rail, Co. (1871), 
6 Ch. App. 572 ; Afi Cartney v. Lmnhtnderry and Lough Sanity Raittvay, aupra; 
dittering man Sandwich (Earl) v. Orral Ntrrthtru Rail, Co. (1878), 10 Ch. U. 
7UT. See. genernlly, Owen.v, /hvifs, [1874] W. N. 175; Ormerod v. Ttjdmorden 
Mill Co. (1883), 11 Q. B. D. 155, C. A.; Roberta v. Qvtyr/ai District Council, 
[1899] 2 Ch. 608, C. A. 

(f) McCartn^ v. Londonderry and Lough Stoillu Railway, eupra, ^ p. 907; 
Bmndm Waterworks Go, y, W*^ and Berks Canal Navigation Co,, supra. 
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rights he maj exhanst the water altogether <m). In the exercise 
of the right to take water for extraordinary or secondary purposes 
his user must be reasonable, the purposes for which the water is 
taken must be connected with his tenement, and he is bound to 
restore the water which he takes and uses for those purposes 
substantially undiminished in volume and unaltered in character (n). 

In no case can a riparian owner take advantage of his position to 
use the water for purposes foreign to or unconnected with his 
riparian tenement (o). 

610. Biflerent considerations apply to the cases of water flowing 
in an unascertained channel (p), or water percolating through the 
earth in an indehnile channel (q). In these cases a landowner has 
no right at common law to the continuance of the flow (r). Gonse- 
qiiently if a landowner does any act upon his own land which results 
in preventing the access to his neighbour's land of water which 
formerly came there by an unascertained channel or by mere 
percolation, he has committed no actionable wrong («). 

A landowner is entitled to interfere with the^ surface water on 
his land, although the result may be to prevent the water eventually 
reaching a defined channel, and even although another person may 
be entitled to the flow of the water in the defined channel (t)- 

611. In the case of a subterranean stream the course of which is 
well known, the rights of landowners with regard to the flow of the 
water are in general sirailar to those w'hich arise in the case of 
water flowing upon the surface in a defined natural course (a). 


[m) McCartney v. Londonderry and Lough tiwVly Raihmy, [1904] A. 0. .HOI ; 
Miner v. OHmour (18.i8), 12 Moo. P. C. 0, 131, I,>6; ouiupare, howevwr, Swindm 
Wnterwnrka Co. v. WilU and Berk* Canal Navigation Co. (lH7d), L. B. 7 11. L. 
697, at pp. 704. 705. 

(»i) McCartney v. Londonderry and Laugh Bwilly Bad, t x, Ltd., tujrra, per 
Lord MaCKaOIITEN, at p. 307; John Young <£ v. Ban'tier Distillery Co., 
[1893] A. 0. 691, 698; Swindon Watervoorla Co, ?. Wilt* and Berk* Canal 
Navigntion Co., *npra. See also title Wateks akd WATKneoUBSKS. 

(o) McCartney r. Londontlerry and Lough Swilly Bailnay, tufira, at p. 300. 

(p) Sw, for inatanoo, Bradford Corporation v. Ferranti, [1902] 2 ('ll. 655. 

{q) See, for instance, Acton ▼. Blunddl (1843), 12 M. & W. 324, Ex, Ch.; 
Rawalrop V, Taylor (1855), 1) Exch. 369. 

(r) Acian v. Blundell, supra; Chasmnare t. Bickard* (1859), 7 H. L. Cas. 349 ; 
Bawstron v. Taylor, supra; New River Co. r. Johnson (1860), 2 E. & E. 435; 
Bradford Corporalion v. Ferrand, supra. 

(a) Bradford Carporatvm v. Ferrand, supra; Chasemore v. Richards, supra; 
Nrw River Co. v. Johnson, supra; compare R. v. Metr'fflitan Board of fto>ks 
(1883), 3 B. & 8. 710; Brain v. Marfell (1879), 41 L. T. 455, C. A. ; Balhictirkuh 
Silkier, Lead, and Copper Milting Co. r. f/urris'n (1873). L. B. 6 P. 0. 49 ; 
Dickinson v. Grom/ Junctvm I'atuil Co. (1852), 7 Exco. 282,300 ; Orand Junction 
Canal Co. v. Shuyar (1871), 0 Ch. App. 483. 

tf) Broadbent v. Bamsbutham (I8i0), 11 Exch. 602; Rawstron v. Taylor, 
•upra; Brailford Corporution v. Ferrand, supra, at p. 6<M>. Compare (Jrand 
Juueiion Canal Co. V. Shugar, supra ; Snylish ▼. MetropoMan Water Board, 
[1907] 1 K. B. 588. 

(a) Dickinsoti v. Grand Junction Canal Co,, supra, vtr Pollock, O.B., at 
pp. 800,801; Chasemore ▼. Richards, supra ; Bradford Corporation v. Ferrand. 
•upra; Bradford Corporation v. Rickies, [11^51 A. C. 387; Broadhent V. Rams- 
fcnthiiw, supra. See also Black ▼. BaUymetm (^tmmusitmer* (1886), IT Ii; B. Ir, 
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StTB-SEOT. 3.— Eotment* relating to Nttiural Watereour«e$. 

m. Easements in respect of water in natural watereonr^s 
may be acquired by express grant (6), by implication of law (c), or 
under the doctrine of prescription (d). 

Such easements may entitle the owner of tbe dominant tenement 
to interfere with the flow by taking water for extraordinary 
pur[)oses not connected with his tenement, or for other purposes 
which would not be lawful as against other riparian owners had his 
right merely rested upon his natural rights as a riparian owner («). 
He may also acquire as an easement a right to change the state of 
the water (/), or to divert the water so as entirely to deprive other 
riparian owners of their beneficial enjoyment of the water (<;), and 
to discharge the water of the stream upon the land of another 
person (h). 


489 ; Etoart ▼. Itfl/a'l Poor-fMW OnaTiIinv$ (18S1), 9 L. B. Ir. 172, 0. A.; 
Actm V. Blundell (1843), 12 M. & W. 324, Ex. Ch.; Dndden y. Cluttvn Union 
OuardianB (lH 8 T), 1 II. & N. 627, 6,30. A§ to the rights of riimrian owners 
on the banks of a tuftural stream to prevent the owner of land upon which ths 
stream first rises to the surface from intercepting or otherwise interfering 
with the water flow or lise of the spring, see D»<lden v. Glutton Un>on 
anardiiiTU, tnpra; Mo!>tyn ▼. Athivion, [1899] 2 Ch. 360 ; and compare 
Bunting v. Ilirke (1894), 70 L. T. 465, 0. A., and, generally, title Watek akd 
Watekoourses. 

(/;) for instances in reported cases of easements in natural waterooureea 
being created by express grant, see Carliule Corporation v. Blamire (1807), 8 
East, 487: Nutt>dl v. Brarewell (1866), L. E. 2 Exch. 1; John White « Sons v, 
J. & M. White. [1906] A. 0. 72. 

(c) Eor instances of easements of this kind arising hy iinydication of law. see 

Suty V. Pigot (1626), Poph. 166; Canhamy. 2 Cr. & J. 126; Wardle 

▼, Brucklrhurti (1860), 8 \V, B. 241, Ex. Ch. 

(d) For instances where prescriptive claims to easements of this kind have 
been established, see Cooper y. Burlier (1810), 3 Taunt. 99; Holker y. Forriti 
(1875), L. B. 10 Exch. 69, 62, Ex. Ch. 

(f) Sampeon ▼. Umidinott (18.57), 1 0. B. (w. 3.) 590, 611 ; Wright y. Howard 
(1823), 1 Sim. ift St 190; DalUm y. Angus (1881), 6 App. Oas. 740, 792; John 
Young <{• Co. r. Bankier Di^illery Co., [1893] A. 0. 691, 698; McCartneg v. 
Londonderry and Lough Swilly Haihmy, [1904] A. 0. 301,313. 

(/) Baxendale y. McMarray (1867), 2 Ch. App. 790; Wood y, SuAdtjfs (1881), 
2 Sim. (n. 8 .) 163; Carlyon y. Lovering (1857), 1 H. & N. 784 ; Croasley 8on», 
Ltd. y. Lightowlef (1867), 2 Ch. Anp. 478; Wood v. Woud (1849), 3 J^oh. 748 ; 
Wright y. Williamt (1836), 1 M. & W. 77; Mctntyre Brothers y. Afc(?o»/», [1893] 
A. U. 268; Eattwcod Brothers, Ltd. y. Honley Urban Council, [1901] 1 ^ 645, 
C. 

( 7 ) hfason y, Shreu/ebury and Hereford Rail. Co. (1871), L. B. 6 Q. B. 678, 686 , 
687 ; Cooper y. Barber (1810), 3 Taunt. 99. 

{h) Mason y, Shrew«bury and Hertford Sail, Co., supra, at p. 687. Bights 
ol thi^'kind aro in general, however, rights in respect of artificial water¬ 
courses, for which see p. 316, post. For cases relating to easements in natural 
watoroourses, see Cox V. Matthews (1673), 1 f'ent. 237, 2-19; Beatry y. Shau 
(1805), 6 East, 208 (water taken from nver to supply a mill); Mtnmon r. 
Hoddinott, supra; Dewhiret y. Wriyley (18.‘14), Coup. I*r. Cto. 829 (oostruc- 
tinn of water restrainad); Boeston y. 'iTeafe (1856), 6 R 4 B. 986 (easement 
established for damming a brook to got water for irrigation and farm purpoees); 
Mtrrgaiivyd v. Robinson (1B57), 7 B. ft B. 391 (claim to throw outdois iut« 
river); JyuUall y. Braeeutdl (1866), L. B. 2 Ezeb. 1 (acknowledgmentof right 
to obstrtiot); Holker y.' Forritt (1876), L. B. 10 Exch. 59, Ex. Gb. (arrificisi 
division of atream); Roberts v. Fellowes (1906), 94 L. T. 279 (daim to abs^* 
percolating water); John White ft Scru ▼. J. ft if. White, supra (presoriptive 
right to abstract watpr for use of a mill). 
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613. There is no natural right to water in an artificial water* 
^urse (i)< But a watercourse, though artificial in its nature, ihay 
have been originally made under each circumstances, aod have 
been so used, as to give to persons through whose lands it flows 
ail the nglits which they would have bad as riparian owners had 
the stream in fact been a natural one {k). And in cases where an 
artificial channel passes through the lands of several proprietors 
and water flows therein to serve the purposes of a lower proprietor, 
the proper grant to presume in the absence of evidence is the grant 
of a watercourse, and primd facie every proprietor of land on the 
banks of the channel is entitled to that moiety of the bed of the 
channel which adjuins his land( 0 . 

614. The existence of every artificial watercourse, unless con¬ 
structed and used by a landowner solely upon his own laud (m), 
involves the existence of an easement. Such an easement may be 
created by express grant (n), or may arise by implication of law (o), 
or by prescription (p). It may be granted or iuAplied in respect 
of an artificial watercourse constructed upon the maker’s own 
laud ( 9 ), or in respect of a watercourse constructed through the 
laud of another person, and, in this case, whether the soil of the 
watercourse be acquired by the person making it (r), or the easement 
arises by almost necessary implication from the {jermission to make 
it given by the owner of the soil («). 


(t) Kmaitv, Qreai Ecatem Rail. Co. (1884), 27 Ch. D. 122, 133, 184, 0. A.; 
Sampson v. Hoddinott (1837), 1 C. B.(n. 8.)6y0 ; Ramnhur Rershcul tfarain Singh 
V. Kootij Beliari PaftuA; (1878), 4 App. Caa, 121, 126, P. C.; Burrows'll. Lang, 
[1901] 2 Ch. 602, 606, 606; Wood v. Waud (1849), 3 Exch. 748. 

{k) SuUlifft V. South (1863), 32 L. J. (Q. B.) 1.16, per WloUTMAW, J., at p. 139. 
Seealao BaUg d: Co. v. Clark, Sun and Mmhmd, Ltd., [19U2] 1 Ch. 649, 664, 
0. A. ; Nuttdll V. Bracewell (1866), L. IL 2 Exuh. 1. 

(/) Whitmnres (Edenbridge), Ltd. ▼. SUxn/urd, [1909] 1 Ch. »27, per Etb, J., 
at pp. 434. 433 . 

(»«) Bunting V. Hicks (1894), 70 L. T. 435, 0. A. 

(ft) For instances in rofiortod rases of expresa gitints of easementa in artificial 
wattfrcourses, see the following cases: FiuHnson r. Porter (1876), L. II. 10 
Q. U. 188, where the question of easement or comnimi drain was undocided; 
HW y. Saunders (1873), 10 Ch. App. 382.(8ewer); (Jniram v. Afuiwte (1881), 17 
Ch. D. 39^ (underfund goit). Compare Huherts v. Rose (1865), L. R. 1 Each. 
82. where a licence to construct a watorcotuwe was granted ot {larol. The licence 
I’oing subsequently revoked, the licensor Was held entitled to obstruct the 
watercourse; see also Nuttall v. Iiraceu)ell, snpra. 

( 0 ) For instances of easements of this kina arising bv implication of law, set 
ITcfti V. Kelson (1871), 8 Ch. App. 166 ; Bunting v. Huks (1894), 70 L. T. 433, 
C. JL: Hall V. Lund (1&«:J), 1 9 . & C. 678. 

[p) Magurr. Chadwa-k (1840), 11 Ad. tt, El. 371; Wood v. Wand, supra, 
Rtwc^nme V. Somers (1879), 6 ll. R. Ir. 1 } Bam'shur Ptrshad Harain Singh t. 

tkhari PaUuk, supra; Powell v. BuUtr (1871), 6 I. tt. C. L. 309 ; Brown 
V. Hundable Carparaivm,, [1899] 2 Ch. 378 ; Bunting v. Hicks, surmi; WrighU 
V. IPifftdfiu (18t4€), I M. A W. 77; A..‘Q. v. Cotmland, [1902] 1 E. B. 690, C. A. 

(9> 8m, %g., Buekleg (R. U.) 4t Bom, Ltd. v. Buddeg {N.) A Sons, [1868] 2 O. B. 
608, 0. A- 

(r) Djpsgvor (Lord) ▼. Tennant (1888), IS App. Gas. 279; jTeyfor v. 

^orpcratium (1877), 6 Ch. I). 261, 0. A.; Burrows ▼. Lang, llwl)2 Ch. SOE . 

w WBvog T. Great Norttarn Bl&it. Co., [1900] 2 L R. 326,^333, u. A.; fitdh’ows 
V. Lang, supra, at pp. 308, 609 ; Magor T. Wkidwick, supra. 
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615. Where there is in existence an express grant of an easement 
or an express agreement relative to the construction and oontinU' 
ance of an artificial watercourse, the rights of all parties depend, 
of course, upon its terms (t). The rights of some of the parties may, 
however, be implied from the circumstances surrounding the 
execution of the agreement. In general, in such a case rights in 
tlie watercourse will not readily accrue apart from those given by 
the agreement (a). 

616. Under the doctrine of prescription an easement in an 
artificial watercourse will be more readily established where the 
watercourse appears to have been created for a permanent purpose, 
and to have been intended to continue permanently, than where 
the watercourse appears to have been intended for a temporary 
purpose only (6). The court therefore inquires carefully into the 
character of the watercourse, especially if there is a lease existing 
between the parties, with a view of finding whether it was intended 
that the watercourse sliould last for all time, or whether it was a 
temporary convenience the construction of which was perfectly 
consistent with the notion that it was to be enjoyed only so long 
as the parties continued their relation of landlord and tenant (c). 

617. A prescriptive right to an easement in an artificial water¬ 
course constriK ted only for a temporary purpose cannot in general 
be gained as against the maker of the watercourse or his successora 
in title (d). One of the reasons for this is that the enjoyment of 
the accommodation afforded by the watercourse to persons other 
than the maker is generally of a permissive character (c), so that 
there is no enjoyment as of right which is essential to tiie success 
of every prescriptive claim to an easement of water (/■). 

In this respect the meaning of the words “ temporary purpose ’’ 
is not confined to a purpose that lasts in fact for a few years only, 
but includes a purpose which is temporary in the sense that it may 
within the reasonable contemplation of the parties come to an 


(<) Sharp V. Watfrhouse (1857), 3 Jur. (n. 8.) 1022. See also Kti/ v. Neath 
Rural IHi-trirt Council HOOG), 05 L. T. 771, 0. A. 

(«) Mason v. Shrewsbury and Hereford Rail, Co. (1871), L. R. 6 Q. B. 678,687; 
Qai'vl V. Murtyn (1805), 19 C. B. (N. 8.) 732; Wood ▼. Hawd (1849), S Exeb. 748 ; 
Sampson Y. lloddini tt (1857), 1 0. B. (N. 8.) 590; Staffordshire ana Worcestershire 
Canal Naviyatioti (Croprtetors) v. llirminyham Canal Nangatiort (Profirietor*} 
(1800), L. R. 1 II. L. 254 ; (Ireatrex v. Hayward (1863), 8 Exoh. 291; Arkwright 
y. OeU (1839), 6 M. & W. 20 H. 231 ; Borrows v. l.aog, [ 1901 ] 2 Ch. 602, 608,609; 
M'lCi'oy V. Great Nor'thrm Had. Co., [1900] 2 1. R. 32.5, 333, 0, A. 

(h) liaily it Co. V. Clark, Sun and Mtrriand, Ltd., [1902] 1 Ch. 649,668,0. A.; 
Wliiinujres {Edenhridge), Ltd. v. Statt/ord, [I90y 1 Ch. 427; Woody. Wawl, 
sttpra, at p. 778 ; Greatrex v. Hayward, supra, Burrows y, Lang, supra, per 
Fabweix, J., at p. 607; Mason y, Shrewsbury and Hersford Rail. Co., supra, 
per Bjugkboen, J., at p. 684. See also Sutcliffe y. Booth (1803), 32 L. J. (o. B.) 
136; Aofierfa t. Richards (1881), 44 L. T. 271; Bunting y. Hicks (1894), 70 L. T, 
456, 0. A. 

(f) Chamber Colliery Co. v. Hopwood (1886), 32 Ch. I>. 649, 0. A., per 
Bo%vkx, L.J., at pp. 668, 669. 
fd) Arkpmght y. OeU (1839), 6 M. & W. 203. 

{c) Burrows y. Lang, supra, atpp. 610, 611; ilonna v. Pollock, [1900] SLR. 
664, 0. A.; Chamber CoUeery Co. y. Hopwood, supra. 

(f) Chamber CoUiory Co. V. Hopwood, supra, at p. 668, 
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end. iff)* A wateroouirsa is mada for a temporary purpose within 
this meaning if it is not intended to be a permanent alteration of 
the face of nature, but merely a temporary alteration tax the purpose 
of and co-extensive with the carrying on of a particular business (/<). 

618. The rights claimed as easements in respect of artificial 
watercourses are usually either a right to continue the enjoyment 
of the discharge on to the claimant’s land of an artificial flow of 
water from a watercourse made by someone else above (i), or a 
right to discharge water flowing through an artificial watercourse 
upon the land of someone below (k\ 

The mere discharge of water by an upper proprietor upon the 
land of a lower proprietor may easily establish a right on the part 
of the upper proprietor to go on discharging, because so long as 
the discharge continues there is a submission on the part of the 
lower proprietor to proceedings which indicate a claim of right on 
the part of the proprietor above (/), but it is diificult for the lower 
proprietor to establish a right to have the flow continued (m). 

• 

Sttb-Seot. 5. — Pollution. 

619. In the absence of any easement a person cannot pollute 
the water of a natural vratercourse to the prejudice of other persons 
entitled to the use of the water (n). A person who has acquired a 


io) Durrowa v. Lanif, [1901] 2 Gh. 502, per PAnwELL, J., at p. 508. 

(h) Ibid., per Fakwell, J., at p. 508, where it is said that if a man iriakos 
a watercourse leading tu a mill pond for the use of his own mill on liis 
own land, this is fur a temporary pur^wse, because it ia limited to the 
period for which he uses the mill; and suuilarly if a man pumps water fi-iiin 
his mines for the purpose of draining them, that is a temporary purpose, os it 
is limited by the duration of the workings. 

(t) Charmer Colliery Co. v. Iloptuond (1886), 82 Oh. D. 649, C. A., par 
Bowen, L.J., at p. 658; see, for instance, Ivimey v. Stocker (1866), 1 Ch. App. 
896. Compare Greairex v. Ilayward (1858), 8 Fxch. 291. 

(A) Broom v. Dnnatahle Corjiorattun, [1899] 2 Oh. 378 ; A,-0. v. Dorkhiy Union 
(1882), 20 Ch. D. 695, 601 ; Carlyon v. Covering (1856), 1 H. & N. 784 ; 
Wright V. WUliama (1836), 1 M. & W. 77. 

(f) Chamber Ctdliery Co. v. liojtwood, anpra. 

(m) Ibid., where Bowen, L.J., pointed out, at p. 558, that it would be very 
diflicult to make out that because a man’s pump had dripped on to his neigh¬ 
bour’s land the latter had a right after twenty years to say that the pump 
must go on leaking. See Greatrex v. Hayward, supra, where it was hehl that 
the flow of water from a draizi for twenty years, tor the purposes of agricultural 
miprovements, did not give a right to a neighbour which wnulu preclude 
the proprietor from altering the level of his drains for the greater improve¬ 
ment of his land; see also flood v. IPaW (1849), 3 Ezch. 748, 778 ; Arkwright 
V. OtU (lSdi>), 5 M. & W. 203 : Maaon v, Shrewabury and Hereford Hail. Co. 
(1871), L. K. 6 Q. B. 578. Compare Hanna v. J'fdluck, [1900] 2 I. R 664; 
iiagor y. Chadwick (1840), 11 Ad. & El. 571 ; Caved r. Mariyn (1865), 19 C. B. 
(». 8.) 7S2. 

in) Wood V. rroud, aupra; Croaaley Jk Bom, Ltd. v. LighUrwler (1867), fl 
Ch. App. 478; Maaon v. HM (183;J), 6 B, & Ad. 1; Ooldemid v. Tunbri^e 
Wdle improvement Commtaaionera (18^), 1 Ch. App. 349; John Young 4b Co. 
▼. Bcmkter Dutdlery Co., [1893] A. C. 691; Wlwdey v. laing (1857), 2 li. & N. 
476; BaOcadv. TonUtnaon (1885), 29 Ch. D. 115, C. A. (^mpars Hodgkmeon 
y. Ennor (1863), 4 B. A S. 229 ; Wom&r$l^ y. Church (1867), 17 L. T. 
190; and see tiUec NmsiJicB; Watxm akd Watehcoubses, as to yoUutiou 
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right to the aee of the water in a wah^oouree or sabterranean water, 
can prevent the pollution of the water, whether he haia^nired that 
right nnder the doctrine of prescription or otherwise { 0 % A right 
to pollute the water may be acquired by express grant(p), by impii. 
cation of law (q), or under the doctrine of prescription (r). 

620. If an owner of an easement to discharge water upon the 
servient tenement exceeds his rights by sending down polluted 
water, the servient owner may stop the whole of the discharge, 
because it is impossible for him to separate the pure from the 
polluted water («). 


Sub-Skot. 6.— JBqpair. 

621. In general the owner of an easement in a watercourse mav 
do all things necessary to repair it (a) and to keep it cleansed {h), 
whether the watercourse bo natural (c) or artificial (d), and whether 
permanent (e) or of a temporary nature (y). But unless the ease¬ 
ment is such as to entitle the owner thereof to remove permanent 
accretions to the river bed, neither the owner of an easement of 
water in a natural watercourse nor a riparian owner is entitled to 
romove such accretions, although he may in general keep the 
river or stream free of vegetable and temporary obstructions which 
interfere with the enjoyment of his rights (< 7 ). Probably a right 
of removing permanent accretions might be prescribed for (h). 

A person who makes for his own use an artificial watercourse, 
whether upon his own or another’s land, is, in the absence of 
express agreement to the contrary, bound to keep the watercourse 
in such a state of repair as will prevent damage to the servient 


(o) Magor v. Chadwick (1840), 11 Ad. & El. 571; compare Oawhvtll v.Suaaell, 
(18&(>), ‘ie L. J. (ex.) 34. 

(p) S«e p. 245, tnite. 

\q) Hall r. Lund (1363). 1 U. & 0. 676. 

(r; Woixl V. Waua (1849), 3 Exch. 748; Oro$Kley Son$, Ltd. v. Lightotcler 
(1867), 2 Ch. App. 478; lIVijAf v. Willianu (1836), 1 M. & W. 77; A.-0.\. 
J)orHng Union (1882), 20 Ch. D. 695, COl; Baxendale v. MtMurray (1M7), 
2 Ch. App. 790; McIntyre Brothere v. McOavin, [1893] A. O. 268. 

(») Cawkwell V. JiuMf-ll, tupra; Charlet r. Finchley Local Board (1883), 
23 Ch. D. 767 ; compare IJill v. CocA (1872), 26 L. T. 185. 

(a) Pomfret v. Iticroft (1869), 1 Wni8. Saund. 321, 322 b; Bodgem v. Field 
(1806), 7 Ertet, 613; Ooodfiart T. Byett (1883), 25 Oh. D. 182; Huwpkriee v. 
Comine (1877), 2 C. P. D. 239, 244 ; Lijord's Case (1608), 11 Co, ^p. 46 b 
52 a; compare Sandgnte Local Board ▼. Lenty (1888), cited 25 Oh, D. 183, n.; 
Fintinme v. Pnior (1875), L. R. 10 Q, B. 188; compare BmUm v. Weat$ (1856), 
5 E. A B. 996; Belt ▼. Tioefityman (1841), 1 Q. k 768; Egromont {Lord) T. 
Putman (1829), Mood. & M. 404; Roberta y. Felloigp (1906), 94 L. T. 279: 

(5) Hodgson y. Field, euvra; Li/ard's Case, enjira; compare Hhodee v. Airedak 
Drainage Conimmionere (1876), 1 C. P. D. 380, per Ijoro CoiXBmox, C.J., at 
|>^39ii^ ^3; £. V. )FA< 2 r(on (1701), 12 Mod. Rep. 510; Broion v. AWK (1747), 

(c) Boigson y. Field, eupra; Bumphriee y, Coueine, tupra, 

(<x) Qgodkart y. Byett, eupi^j Bodgton v. Fidd, supra; Peanfird v. Bicr^, 
wpro. 

(f) Ptmj^ T. Bicroft, tupra. 

/) Hodgttm V. Fidd, mprO. 

B 60 L. T. 8i». 
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« 

if he fails to de so, is reapoasiUe for any daii^gs 
whioh may Y6aalt(«l. ^ This is the case even thon$;h the aervieiil 
owner may have a^nired a right to the use of the water (it). 

.4 . 

SuB'Sboi'. 7 .—Atkration of r^'a/frcourM*. 

622. Neither a riparian owner nor an owner of an easement of 
water may (unless some special right entitles him to do so) alter 
the flow or bed of a river or stream so as to increase the burden of 
servitude upon the servient tenement, whether by increasing the 
strength of the om'rent, altering its direction, or otherwise (0» 

Shot. 4.—-Support. 

SttB'Sect. \,-~-Na.iu,roi Right to Support. 

623. Every owner of land has ex jure natural, as an incident of his 
ownership, the right to prevent such use of the neighbouring land 
as will withdraw the support whioh the neighbouring land naturi’Ily 
afl'ords to his land (m). In the natural state of laud one part of it 
receives support from another, npper from lower strata, and soil from 
adjacent soil; and therefore if one piece of land be conveyed so as 
to be divided in point of title from another contiguous to it, or (as 
in the case of mines) below it, the right to support passes with the 
land, not as an easement held by a distinct title, but as an incident 
to the land itself, sine quo res ipsa haberi non debet (n). 

624. This natural right to support does not entitle the owner of 
land to insist upon the adjoining land of his neighbour remaining 
in its natural state; but it is a right to have the benefit of support, 
which is infringed as soon as, and not until, damage is sustained in 
consequence of the withdrawal of that support (e). 


(») BncTeUy{R. n.)<ASon$, JSirf.v. Suc&/w(M)<C fi’on*, 2 Q, B.608, C. A,; 
and see Hylands t.'F letcher (1868), L. B. 3 fj. L. 330; '^icok r, Mnrsland 
(1876), 2 Ex. D. 1, 0. A.; Flet her ▼. Smith (1877), 2 App. Cos. 781. 

(*) Buckley {R. JB.) A Sons, Ltd. r. Buckley (AT.) A Sons, supra, 
h) Frechette y. La Compagnie Manufacturiere de 8i. //yac/nt^ (1883), 9 App. 
Gas. 170, P. C.; Biekett ▼. Morris (1866), L. E. 1 So. & Div. 47 ; Palmer y. Persee 
(1877), 11 I. E. Eg. 616; Norbury (Kart) y. Kitchin (1866), Id L. T. 601; Belfast 
Ropeworks Oe. v. Boi/d (1887), 21 L. B. Ir. 660; Taylor y. St. Helen's Corpora- 
fif'W (18V7), 6 Ch. i). 264; Orr Ewing y, Ct^hom (1877), 2 App. Oae. 839; 
Withers y. PwrcAoae (1889), 60 L. T. 819. 

(fa) Humphries y. Broken (1860), 12 Q. B. 739, 744; Backhouse y, Bonomi 
(1861), 9 &: L. Gas. 603; BowMham v, Wilson (1867), 8 E. & B, 123, Ex. Ch.; 
Vcdtm V. Angus (1881), 6 App. Ca». 740, 781, 808 ; see also North Eastern Bail, 
Co. y, Elliot (1860), I John, A IL 146, per Paob Wood, V.-O., at p. 163; 
Birmingham Corporation y. Allen (1877), 6 uh. D, 284, 0. A.; OreenwtU y. Low 
Beeehhwm Coal Co., [1897] 2 <1. B. 166, 170,171 ; Jary y. Barnsley Corporation, 
(1907] 2 Ch. 600. 

(a) Dalton v. Angus, mpra, ^ Lord SmsoHKB, L.O., at p. 791, and per Lord 
BtucKBUBN, at p. 808; see aW Backhouss v. Bonomi, supra, atpp. 612, 613, 
where the weight of the htiildings appeon to have been treaded as immaterial; 
Pressiy. Bedes (186M, 6 New Bep. 92; £«m v. Bell (1886),'9 App. Cas. 266; 
London and North Western Rail, Co. v. Soomo, [1893] 1 Ch. 16, 30, 0. A. ; Jaru 
V. Sarnsteg Coloration, [1907] 2 Ch. 600; Cktlsaonian MaU, Co. V. Sj^ot (1866). 
2 iUiM. 449, l^ L. ; Davis v. 7reAams (11181}, 8 App. Ow. 460, 466.; and see 
(Mio^s AMD Biohts &w CoiOttm, iTo}. IV., pp. 674 et osq. 

JMfoa V. Angus, supra, at p. 808. 
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The same princinles apply both to lateral or adjaeent tnpport 
from adjoining land(/^), as also to the sobjacent support of under¬ 
lying strata where the surface of the land and the strata beowth it 
are diDerent freeholds and belong todilferent owners (^), and to the 
right of the owner of a subterranean stratum to the support of the 
further strata beneatli (r). 

625. Primd fane the owner of the surface is entitled to support 
from the subjacent strata, and if the owner of the minerals works 
them it is his duty to leave sudicient support for the surface in its 
natural state («). The latter may, however, substitute artificial 
support for the support afforded by the minerals (t). 

Where there has been a severance in title and the upper and 
the lov\er strata are in different hands, the surface owner is 
entitled of common right to support for his property in its natural 
position and in its natural condition without interference or dis¬ 
turbance by or in consequence of mining or other operations, 
unless such interference or disturbance is authorised by the 
instrument of sevprance either in express terms or by necessary 
implication (a). ' 

Thus, where minerals are severed from the surface by deed, 
instrument, or Act of Parliament, the mineral owner is not entitled 
to let down the surface, unless by the deed, instrument, or Act of 
Parliament by which the minerals are severed it appears that the 
surface owner has parted with the right of support {h). The mineral 


(p) Hunt V. Peake (I860), John. 706, 710, 711 (there were building* upon the 
land in this case, but ibeir additional weight wus found not to have m anyway 
oauaed the eubsideuoe); Wyatt v. flurriami (1832), 8 B. & Ad. 871 ; Billiots, 
North Eastern Itail. Co. (1863), 10 H. L. Cas. 333; Dirmintjham Cor}>oration v. 
AUiv (1877), 6 Ch. D. 284, 0. A.; Jary v. Barnsley Corjtoration, flOOn 2 Oh. 
600; Munrhester Vvnrporatum v. Neva Moss Colliery Co., Ltd., [1906J 1 On. 2/8, 
291. Sop nleo title MiNBS, Mikerals AND QlJAKRiES. 

(//) JJunm/iries v. litoyden (IS.iO), 12 Q. B. 730, 744, 745; Brown v. Bohint 
(l8.)9), 4 11. & N, 186; Davis V. Tichame (1881), 6 App, Cas, 460, 466; London 
and North Western Bail. Co. v. Evans, [1893] 1 Ch. 16, C. A., at p. 30; A.-G, 
V. Ciifiiluit Colliery Co., [1895] 1 U. B. 301 ; Jary v. Barnsley Corporation, supra; 
eoe Manchester Corporation v. New Moss Colliery Co., Ltd., supra,per Fa£WS1:.i:., J., 
at p. 291. 

(r) I>ixon v. (1883), 8 App. Cae. 833, 842; eee also Butterley Co., Ltd. 

V. New Uwknall Colliery Co., Ltd., [1909] 1 Ch. 37, 0. A. (an appeal to the 
lIouHO of l.onls is now pending); 1 .oeker-Lampsvn ▼. Stavelry Coal and Iron Co. 
(1908), 25 T. L. R 136. 

(«) Smart v. Morion (1856), 6 E. A B. 30,46; Harris v. Byding (1839), 6M. & 

W. W; Humphries v. Drogden (1880), 12 Q. B. 739, 744; Roberts v. Haines (1857), 
6 E. &' B. 643 ; 7 E. & B. 625, Ex. Ch.; Love v. Bell (1884), 9 App. Cae. 286; 
Btftud V. Bates (1865), 6 New Kep. 92; IHx»n v. White, supra ; Davis v. Trehame, 
supra ; New i^harlston CtJHeriea Co. v. WestmorlarSd {^Earlj (1900), cited at [1904] 
2 Ch. 443, n., 11. L,; ButUrknooie Colhery Co. y. Bishop Auddand Industriai 
Co-operative Co., [1906] A. C. 305, 315; and see title Mmss, Miiterals and 
QuAKRias. 

(<) Bovbatham v. WHstm (1867), 8 E. & B. 123, 167, Ex. Ch. 

(a) Bvdtsfknoude Coiliery C.i. v. Bishop Auckland Industrial Co-operaJ^ve Co., 
suftra, per Lord Uacmaobtbn, at p. 313; and see title CoNUcoire and Bionrs 
or CoBUON, Vol. IV., pp. 594 et seq. 

{h) Londm and North Western Bom. Oo. v. Svans, supra; Caledonian SaU, Co. v. 
Bpret (1856), 2 Macq. 449, H. L.; Love v. Bell (1^4), 9 App.Caa. 286; Deuisy. 
Trehame, supra, at p. 466. See also title lAurxa, MnrxRALB akd Quabbibb. 
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owner’s right to get the minerals is limited to getting them in snob <• 

a manner as not to occasion injury to the surface (c). Stipperi 

626. The owner of land has no natural right to the support s«h|«cent 
afforded by water in or under his neighbour’s land (d). A man 
can drain off water from his own land notwithstanding that his so ^ * 
doing deprives his neighbour of the support which it derived from 
the presence of the water (e). If, however, the support be derived 
from some substance which, though partially composed of water, 
possesses physical attributes altogether different from water, the 
owner of land has a natural right to insist upon its continuance (/). 


627. The owner of land has no natural right to support for Snprortfor 
buildings or of the additional weight which the buildings cause (tj). 

Support to that which is artificially imposed upon land cannot exist 

ex jure naturce, because the thing supported does not itself so exist {h). 

The mere fact, however, that there are buildings upon his land 
does not preclude an owner from his right against a neighbour or 
subjacent owner who acts in such a manner as to deprive the land 
of support, so long as the presence of the buildings does not 
materially affect the question, or their additional weight did not 
cause the subsidence which followed the withdrawal of support (i). 

628. The owner of land upon which there are buildings has no Sapport for 
natural right, in respect of those buildings, to support afforded them 

by buildings upon his neighbour’s land (k). If a man pulls down 
bis house and thereby deprives the house of his neighbour of the 
support it has been enjoying, and his neighbour’s house is thereby 
damaged, his neighl)our (in the absence of an easement of support) 
has no cause of aciion. Ho must take care to interfere as little as 
possible with the adjoining house (1), but he is not called upon to 
take active steps for its protection, as, for instance, by shoring it 


(c) London and North Westeent. Rail. Co. ▼. Evan*, [1893] 1 Oh. 16, 30, 0, A.; 
compare Buttfrlcnowle Cedliory Co. v. Bishop Awl-hind fndtistrioi Co^opsralive Co., 
A. C. 305. See, goiiorally, title Mines, Mikehals am) Qttakries. 

((i) Bopplewell v. Ilodfeinson n,669), I,. II. 4 Ex. Ch. 248; hUint v. North 
Eastern Bail. Co. (1863), 10 H. u Cas. ,333, 359; *ee also Jordeson v. Button^ 
SoutheoatesandPrypoolOas Co., [1899] 2 Ch. 217, 0. A.,per Vaughan WlLniAMS, 
L.J , at pp. 245, 246. 

(e) Bopplewell v. Hoflkinson, snpra. But compare Litihdale v. Lonsdale (Earl) 
(1791), reported in [1899] 2 Ch. p. 233, n; and see (Wl v. Westlake, [1910] A. (j. 197. 

(/) Jordeson t, Sutton, Southcoate* and Drypod Oas Co., supra (running silt) ; 
Trintdad Ashpholt Co. v, Amhard, [1890] A. 0. 594, P. 0. (semi-fluid pitch); 
Gill V. Westlake, supra. 

{g) North Eastern JtaU. Co. v. Elliot n.860), 1 John. & H. 145,158; affirmed 
Elliot V. North Eastern Bail. Co., supra ; amith v. Thackerah (1866), L. B, 1 C, P. 
564 ; see also Brown ▼. i{o6tn*il869), 4 H. ft N. 186; Hamer ▼. Knowles (1861), 
8 n. ft N. 454; A.-O. v. ConSuU CoUiery Ch., [1896] 1 a B. 301, S12 ; Wilds 
V. Mimsterley (1639), 2 Boll. Abr. 664, 565. 

(5) Dalton v. Angus (1881), 6 App. Oas. 740, 792. 

(t) Brown V. Brmns, supra, at pp. 193, 194. 

(%} Peyton v. London CorponOton (1829), 9 B. ft 0. 725; ITjraff v. SarrUom 
(1882), 8 B. ft Ad. 871; CMtdwkik v. Trower (183^ 6 Bing. (h. c.) 1, Ex. Oh.; 
Me sSao B^hwark and Vavahndl Water Ox v. Wandsworth Board of Works, 
riS9812 Oh. 603, 0. A., per Oozxors, L,J., at p. 612. Compare Dodd v. BTefin* 
(1834), 1 Ad. ft El. 493; boo titla NBOUttlRai. 

(1) Bouthwark and Venmhdll Water Os. V. Wmdsworth Board of WorkSf supra, 
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Sbot.a. up (m). Where an owner polls down bis bondings and ni«ipin>7 
Soppert withdraws natural support from his neighbour's house and damage 
is caused because the weak and fragile condition of his neighbour’s 
house required the exercise of extra care, he is not liable for damage 
resulting from that condition where he has no notice of it (n). 


BaaemeatoC 

anpport. 


Mode ot 
acqnisitioB 
o£ easement 
of anpport. 


SuB-SaH>r. 2.— Easement of St^aporU 

629. The easement of support is a right aeqnired over and 
above the natural rights of support. It may either involve an 
enhancement to the dominant owner's natural right of sup^rt 
with a corresponding increase of the servient owner’s obhga- 
tions to refrain from interference (o), or it may involve a diminution 
of the obligations of the dominant owner to refrain from depriving 
the servient tenement of the support to which the servient owner 
would otherwise have been entitled (j>). 

The most common easement of support may be defined as the 
right of an owner of buddings to receive for them such support 
from the land or buildings of his neighbour as is sufficient to resist 
the efi^ect of the law of gravitation and to maintain them in their 
existing state and position (q). This right involves the correlative 
right to prevent the owner of the servient tenement from using his 
land or the buildings upon it in such a manner as to deprive of such 
support the buildings upon the land of the dominant tenement (r). 

The acquired right may be a right to have buildings supported 
by land, or a right to have buildings supported by other build¬ 
ings (s); for the easement of support is as applicable to the support 
from an adjoining building as it is to the support from adjoining 
land (t). When the easement of support has once been acquired 
it is similar in character to the natural right of support (a). 

680. A right of support for buildings must in each particular 
case be acquired by grant, or by some other means equivalent in 
law to grant, in order to make it a burden upon the land which 
in its natural state would be free from it (6). The easement 


(m) Southtoark and VaueehaU Water Oo. v. Wandsworth Board of WorhSy [1899] 
a Oh. 603, C. A. 

(«) Chadwidey, ZVouw f 18S9),6Bing. (ir. 0 .)l,Ex. Oh.,j}erPAnKB,B.,atp. 10. 
(o) Ab in the cane of the ordinary easement of support for buildings, see 
Dalton T. Angus (1881), 6 App. Caa. 740. 

(jp) A.S in the case of an easement entitling the owner to let down the snrface, 
see IiOve v. Bdl (188'^, 9 App. Cas. 286; Si'MerhnouAe Coiliiery Co. y. Bishop 
Auckland Industrial Co-operative Oo., [1906] A. C. 305, 310; ConstH Water- 
mnks Co. v. Jtitson (1889), 22; Q. B. 1). 318. 

( 9 ) Dalton T. Angus, supra, per Lord Sxlbobns, L.O., at p. 792, jw Lord 
]foIaCKBUBN, at p. 809. For forma, see FnoyolopaDdia of Forms, VhL Y., p. 531. 
(r) Dalton T. Anms, supra, per Fry, J., at p. '776. 

tej Lemaiire v. Xlsvi’e (1881), 19 Ch. D. 281, 290; Drown y, TTintieor f1830', 
1 Cr, & J. 20; Richard y. Rose (1853), 9 Exch. 218 ; Waddington y. Eaglor 
(1889), 60 L. T. 480; Greentodl y. Low Beedhium Coed Co., [1897] 2 Q. B. 16'^: 
Jones "Vk Britchard, [19083 l-^9k. 630,jpflr Pakslsr, J., at pp. 635, 636. Compare 
also OHodwide y. Trower, sttpra; Lai^ord v. TFbode (1844), 7 l^n. & Q. 625. 

(() Xomitre y. Davis, sstpru. 

(a) iXtttonv. .4n^,«m^f>wLoidBl<AqKBtrAN,atp.809;Bonoin«v. 

(1869), E. B. A B. 622, Ex. Ch., per Wnxss, J., at p. 654; OresmssR V. Lf" 
Bsstihhum Coal Co., supra, •t p. 17l. 

(5) Dcdton V. Angps, supra, per Lord SELTOiuni, L O., at p. 798. 





BUsmcuns. 

mflj be eceatod by ezpreae or inej .ed^e by impUee^ 

tion of or it may be established tm^er tbe dookiae el 

prescription (e). 

It may also be created either expressly or impliedly by Act 
of Parliament (/^. Where a statute empokera tmdemkers to 
construct ahd maintain works for the benefit of the pnblio upon 
the lands of private owners, and such works necessarily require 
support from subjacent soil, and provision is made in the stetute 
for compensating the private owners for the damage to the sur^ 
face and subjacent minerals to be caused by the contemplated 
works, a right of support from subjacent soil for the authorised 
works necessarily arises by implication, unless the Act negatives 
it (g). Where, however, no right of compensation is given by the 
statute the case is different {h). 

631. The general rules governing the creation of easements by 
implication of law upon a disposition of the dominant and servient 
tenements, or of either of them, also govern the creation of the 
easement of support on such an occasion (t). ^ The easement of 
support is not in general an easement of necessity, so as to neces¬ 
sarily arise in favour of the common owner of the dominant and 
servient tenements, if he disposes of the servient tenement and 
retains the dominant tenement (/;). But under special uircum- 
stances it may be an easement of necessity ({). 

If the common owner of two closes convoys one of them he con 
do nothing which will derogate from his grant; and if be has con¬ 
veyed the close with the express intention of having buildings erected 
upon it, neither he nor his successors in title can do any act upon the 

fc) Dalton v. Angus (1881), 6 App. Gas, 740, at p. 809. 

(a) Dalton v. Angus, Sfu/ma; Mighy y. (1882), 21 OIl D, 669, 0. A. j 

Rickards v. Rose (1853), 9^cli. 218; oompare. laghUrage Qo, y. London 

Graving Dock Co., [19023 2 Ch. 557, 0. A. 

(e) Dalton y. Angus, supra; Lemaitre y. Davis (1881), t9 CH. D. 281; Latimer 
T. Official Co-operative Society (1866); 16 L. £. Ir. 305; Oreenwell y. Low Bsecli- 
t>um Coal Co., [1897] 2 U. B. 165; Union L^Merage Co. y. London Craving 
Dock Co., supra, where, however, the prescriptive claim failed as the enjovmeot 
had not been open; Jordeson y. Suited SouUicoates and, Drypoal Cos Co., [1898] 
2 Oh. 614, 625; affirmed [1899] 2 Ch. 217, 0. A. 

(/) London mid North iVeaiera Rail. Co. v. Evans, [1893] 1 Oh. 16, 31, 0. A.; 
Rs Dudley Corporation (1881), 8 Q. B. I). 86, C. iL; Benfieldeide Local Board 
y. Consent Iran Co. (1877), 3 Ex. D. 64; Ja/ry v. Barnsley Corporation, [1907] 

2 Ch. 600. Compare Croat Northern Railway t. Inland Revenue Oamtnusianere, 
[1901] 1 K. B. 416, 428, 429, 0. A. 

(g) London and North Western Bail. Cou y, Evans, supra, per A. L. Smith, £t.J., 
at p. 81; and ooinpare Clippens Oil Qo. y. Edinburgh and District Water 
Trusteu, [1904] A. C. 64, a Smteh case. 

(h) London and North Wedem Bad. Co. v. Evans, supra, at pp. 28, 29; 
Metropolitan Board of Works v. MctropcMian Rad. Co. (1869), L. B. 4 C. P. 192, 
Ex. (Jh., where there wu no right to oompemation given to dte peraon against 
whom oapport was dloimad. See also Roderick v. Aston Loeat Board (1877), 

3 Oh. D. 328. 332. • 

(A For these rolee, see p. 251, ants. See Whedden y. Burrows (1678)t 
12 Oh. D. 81. 0. A. 

M Umon Lighterage Co. y. London Omv^ Dock Co., eupra* 

(1) As, far instanoe, where the commim. owner retainB a house whidh dstlVss 
oWiomand iieimiisaij aanpoit from the nafi^boariiig hoiue of whioh' he hss 
jh s pDi id yaeeBfeftoitMT. supra; Eeosiar^y, Armstrong (l89l)tTt.Xu%fll!t, 

A.idBkubrn^y, Tpffisdl(im %46 . 
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retoined close which deprives the buildings erected upon the olher 
close of support (m). 

632. Where an easement of support is claimed by prescription 
there is no enjoyment as of right (which is essential to the success 
of such a claim) unless the owner of the servdent tenement has had a 
reasonable op{»rtunity of becoming aware of the enjoyment of 
support from his property (n). The enjoyment of the support must 
be open, that is to say, of such a character that an ordinary owner 
of the land, diligent in the protection of his interests, would have, 
or must be taken to have, a reasonable opportunity of becoming 
aware of it(o). 

633. The easement of support for buildings from land (p) or 
from other buildings (q) is an easement within the meaning of s. 2 
of the Prescription Act, 1832 (r)» and may be claimed under the 
provisions of that statute («). It may also probably be claimed 
under the doctrine of a lost modern grant {t), 

* Sub-Seot. 3.— hiter/erence. 

634. An interference with an easement of support to buildings 
occurs when the support has been actually removed and a change 
in the state of the dominant tenement thereby effected (a). There 
is no interference where one mode of support is substituted 
for another, provided the actual support is still continued (6). 
Any interference gives rise to a cause of action, although the 
dominant owner may not have suffered pecuniary loss(c); for 
as soon as the condition of the dominant tenement has been 
in fact changed to a substantial extent by the withdrawal of 
the support the dominant owner has sustained an injuria for 
which he may maintain an action without proof of such loss(d). 


(m) North Eastern Rail. Co. v. Elliot (I860), 1 John. Sc. H, 145; Caledonian 
Rail. Co. V. Bpral (1856), 2 Macq. 440, H. L.; North Ea«tern RaU. Co. v. Oroaeland 
(1862), 2 John. & H. 665; aee also Siddonsv. Short (1877), 2 C. P. D. 672; 

_ .. jB/oeft (1866), 19 0. B. 


Co., [1902] 2 Oh. 557, 
Dalton V. Angus (1881), 
H. & N. 585; Oately v. 
the phrase “enjoyment 


Rigl>y T. Bennett (1882), 21 Oh. D. 659, 0 A.; Murchie 
(N. bO 190. 

(«) l7nto» Lighterage Co. v. London Graving Dock 
671, 0. A. ; Lmaitre v. Davis (1881), 19 Oh. D. 281; 

6 App. Oas. 740 ; Solomon v. Vintners* Co. (1859), 4 
Martin, [1900] 2 1. E. 269. As to the meaning of 
as of right,*' see p. 262, ante. 

(o) Union LigMerage Co. v. London Graving Doek Co., sujtra, per Eomee, L.J.« 
at p. 671. 

(p) Dalton V. Angus, supra, at p. 798. 

(a) Lemaitre t. Davis, supra. 

jr) 2 & 3 WiU. 4, o. 71. ' 

(a) Dalton v. Angus, supra. 

(0/Md., atp. 811. 

(a) Sail ▼. Norfolk (Duhe). fl900] 2 Oh. 493. 501. 

(5) Btnverv. Peat (1876), 1 Q. B. D. 321, 327 ; Rowhotham v. Wilson (1867). 
8 13. & B. 123, 157. Ek. Ok 

(c) A.-oG. V. Conduit (k/fUary Co., [1886] 1 Q. B. 301, 811 ; compaie Backhouse 
v. iknomi (1861), 9 H. Ii. Oas. 503, 612. 


{d) A.-Ct. V. Conduit Colliery Co., supra, at p. 311, a case dealing with the 
natural right of support. The prmoipie, however, is the same aa xegiutds tbs 
aaseuent, aee MitcheU v. Darleg Main CoOiety Co. (1884), 14 Q. B. B. 126,167, 
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Where tl^ change is very Blight the mle de minimu non curat Ux 
applies (tf). 

635. It is not the removal of the support but the causing of a 
change in the state of the dominant tenement 'wMoh gives rise to 
the cause of action (/). Consequently the Statute of Limitations (g) 
does not commence to run against a dominant owner until the 
change has actually occurred Qi). Each successive change or 
subsidence gives rise to a fresh cause of action (i), and in estimating 
the damages the depreciation in market value of the property due 
to the risk of future subsidence cannot be taken into account (k). 

A lessee (1), and probably an owner in fee (m), of minerals or 
underground strata is not liable to the owner of the surface who 
enjoys an easement of support in respect of his building for damage 
caused to such building during his possession, where such damage 
is the result of the removal of support by his predecessor. 

SUB-SsoT. 4.— Repair. 

636. As a general rule, in the absence of express agreement to the 
contrary, the owner of the servient tenement burdened with an 
easement of support is under no obligation to repair in order to 
maintain the easement (n). The dominant owner may, however, 
enter the servient tenement for the purpose of doing such repairs 
as are necessary for the maintenance of the support (o). 

Sub-Sect. 6. —Analogous Rights. 

637. There are certain other rights relating to the support of 
land, analogous to easements, known as “ rights of letting down the 
surface.” They are rights contrary to the natural rights of support 
which have already been mentioned, and they consist generally of 
acquired rights to deprive land of the support t(' which ex jure 


C. A.; see contra Smith v. Thackeruh (1866), L. B. 1 0. P. fi64, explained in 
A.-Q. y. Conduit Cdkery Co., [1895] 1 41. B. 301, by ComiNS, J., at p. 313. 

(e) A.-Q. y. Conduit Colliery Co., supra, at p. 311 ; Backhouse y. Bonomi (1861), 

9 H. L. Oas. 503. 512. 

(/) Lamby. H'aHjer(1878), 3 Q. B. D. 389, 402; liadchouse y. Bonomi, supra; 
(heenwdly. Low Beeehburn Coal Go,, [1897] Q. B. 166, 171, 172; Orumlke y. 
Wallsend Local Board, [1891] 1 Q. B. 503, 0. A. ; West Leigh Colliery Co., Ltd. 
y. Tunnidiffeand Hampson, Ltd., [1908] A. 0. 27 ; compare Whitshouse y. FdUrwes 
(1861), 10 0. B. (w. 8 .) 765. 

( 9 ) Lixnitation Act, 1623 (21 Jac. 1, 0 . 16), a. 3. 

(J) Backhouse y. Bonomi, supra; Spoor y. Green (1874), L. B. 9 Excb. 09; 
Hw V. Nor/olk (Duke), [1900] 2 Oh. 493, at p. 501 ; Oreenwdl y. Low Beeehburn 
Coal Go., supra, at pp. 170, ITL 

(*) Barley Main Colliery Co. y. MiteheU £ 886 ), 11 App. Cm. 127; Ball y. 
Rorfalk {Duke), su^a, at p. 601 ; Orwiibie y. Wallsend Local Board, eupra. 

(ft) West Letgh QdUiery Co., Lid. y. Tm/nAdiffe and Hampson, Ltd.., supra; and 
We utle Dabulobs, Ton. X., p. 310. 

(l) QreOnwU y. Low Bewkbum Good Go., supra; Hall y. Norfolk Wuke), supra, 

(m) Oompaxe OreentoeU y. Low Beeehburn Goal Co., supra, per Bkuob, J.. at 

P. 174. 

(«») OcUbeck v. GirdUrs Go. (1876), 1 Q. B. O. 284. 

(•j Ibid. ; Pon^rei v. Rieroft (16^), 1 Wma. Satmd. 321; Stockport and Hyde 
Highway Board y. Oratii (1882), 61 L. I. (<k. b.) 367 ; see alao p. 246, mtte, em 

10 the oUigatum of repair in tlM caee of easements genatatly. 
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natura the owner of tiiat land weald be otherwijM entitled to 
enjoy (p). 

These rights generally exist either directly or indirectly by virtue 
of some Act of Parliament 0. They may, however, form the 
subject-matter of a grant (r), and there seems, therefore, no reason 
why they should not be acquired by prescription. 

638. A binding obligation imposed by Act of Parliament upon 
a mineral owner not to work his minerals which imposes only a 
negative duty upon him to abstain from certain acts is not an ease¬ 
ment even of a negative kind («). Such a duty can only be created 
by statute or by covenant, but if created by covenant it does not 
bind all subsequent owners of the minerals (t). 
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639. There are numerous easements which do not fall within any 
of the foregoing classes (u). Of those 'the most important is the 
easement of air. 

The owner of property has no right ex jure natura to the 
passage of air to hie tenement over his neighbour’s land, and conse¬ 
quently he has no natural right to prevent bis neighbour from using 
his land in such a way as to obstruct the free passage of air (i). 
A right, however, may be acquired as an easement whereby the 
owner of land upon which there are buildings can insist upon the 
continuance of the free passage of air to apertures in those build¬ 
ings (a); and can prevent his neighbour who owns the servient 
tenement from interfering with the supply of air by building upon 
that tenement or otherwise (fo). This easement of air is very 


(p) See, for instance, Love v. Bell (1884), 9 App. Cos. 286; ButierhnowU Colliery 
Co. V. Biehop Auckland Induetrial Co-operaHve Co., £1906] A. 0. 305, 310, 311; 
CttnteU Waterviarke Co. y. SiUm (1889), 22 Q. B. !U. 318, 702, Q. A., and title 
Mines, Minehals and Quareies. 

($) For the cases as to power to let down surface, see titte OoMicom and 
Bights of Ooincoir. VoL lY., p. 576, note (p). 

(r) Jtowbotham y. Wilton (1860), 8 K L. Om. 348, per l<(»d Cheucsfobd, at 
p. 368; WHliamt V. Bcignall (1866), 15 W. B. 272; SitvoeiU y. Londeiiwrough 
{Earl), £1905] 1 Oh. 460. 

(s) Creat Northern Bailtoap y. Inland Beomm OomtniteioHert, £190111 K. B. 
416. *28, 429, C. A. 

(t) 1 bid. at pp. 428, 4M ; Kmpell y. Bailetf (1834), 2 My. & K 617. 

(«) As to the distinction bmweeu the pur^i;^ea creation of novel rights in 
ESapeet of luid. and the cmation of noyel forms of easements, see p. 248, ante. 
As to costomary rightSAS alimo tolo which partake of the nature of eaeements, 
see title Oustom akd tTsAGis, Yol. X, pp. 238 et tea. 

(v) Mand T. Motdev (15|7}, cited in Aldrtd't Cate (1610), 9 Oo. Bep. 57 b, 
58 a; Qala v. Abbot (1W2}, 6 aux. (n. 8.) 987; Dent y. Atierion Mart. Oe. (1866), 
I.. B. 2 Bq. 236; HaU y. LM^dd Brewery Co. (1880), 49 L. J. (OH.) 655; Bast 
y. Qregary (1890), 25 Q. B. D. 481; Aliin y. Latimer Clark, Muirnead d Co., 
£1894] 9 Oh. 437 ; OcXU y. Jlrwoiti, flOpg I Oh. 269. 

(a) Bryant y. Leferer (!«»}. 4 a P. 0. 172, O. A.S WW5 T. Bird <1868), IS 
O.R(k. i.)841. 

(A) Bee also oases ditsdki aete <«), sifirs. 
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simllttr to tho easement of lig^t(e). It is essentiil titat the eaav* 
ment, tmlees existing by virtue of express grant or oonkaot, dboidd 
be in respeot of a sinouy defined ana limi^ apertore (d). 

640. ^e easement of air may be acquired by express grant («), 
it may arise by implication of law (/), and it seaj^ be acquired by 

P rescription (y), and under the doctrine of a lost modem grant (fe). 
here would appear to be no reason why it shpnld not be an 
easement within the meaning of s. 2 of the Prescription Act, 
1882 (»X and be capable of being acquired by prescription under 
the provisions of that statute (Ik). 

A right to the general passage of air not flowing in any defined 
ohannel may be subject of express grant or covenant (Z), but is 
not capable of being claimed either by prescription at common law 
or by grant or under the Prescription Act, 1882 (m). Snob a claim 
is too vague and indefinite to be recognised in law (n). 
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641. Every man has a natural right to enjoy the air pure and Bight to 
free from noxious smells or vapours, and anyone who sends on to poiiat# 
or over his neighbour’s land that which makes* the air impure is 
guilty of a nuisance (o). But the right to send impure air over 

the tenement of a neighbour may be acquired by grant, express or 
implied, or by lapse of time (p). 

642. A person may have an easement entitling him to create Baaementt 
upon the dominant tenement what would otherwise constitute a to ccata 
nuisance by discharging gases and fluids or sending smoke over the 
tenement of his neighbour (g), or by making noises which arc so 
audible to the servient owner that th^ would but for the easement 

cause an actionable nuisance (r). Similarly, he can acquire an 




6 ) Cahh V. Bryani, [1908] 1 Oh. 250, 268. 

a) Aldin y. Latimer Clark, Muirhead <6 Oo., [1804] 2 C^h 487, 446 ; Gfiaetey 
7 , Addand, [1896] 2 Oh. 389, 0. A., per Kay, L.J., at p. 402 ; HarrU v, 
/)e Pinna (1886), 33 Oh. D. 238, 0. A. 

(e) See CahU v. Bryant, mpra; Aldin v. Latimer Clark, Muirhead A Co., etmra, 
atp. 446: Bryant v. Lefmer (1879), 4 0. P. D. 172, 0. A., per BoAinnu,!., L.J., 
at p. 177. 

if) Aldin T. Laitimtr Clark, Muirhead A Co., eupra. 

(a) Cable r. Bryant, mpra, at p. 264; Ball ▼. Lichjldd Brewery Co. (1880)» 

• Ij. J. (oh.) 666 ; Bast y. Qregory (1800), 26 Q. B. D. 481. 

(A) Bat* r. Oregory, aupra. 

(*) 2 & 3 WiU. 4, c. 71. 

(k) See CaUe t. Bryant, aupra, at pp. 268, 264. 

(0 Harria v. Da Pinna, aupra, per OoTton, L.J., at p. 268, and per Put, L.J., 
at p. 263; Chaeteu y. AckCind, aupra, per Linuxjby, L.J., at p. 402; oom- 
promieed on appetu, [18W] A.^0. 166. 

(«») Bryant v. Leftver, aupra, at p. 180, O, Al. ; Webb y. Bird (1868), 13 0. B. 
{*f. 8.) 841; Sarrit v. Da Pinna, aupra, at pp. 260, 260, 962, 264, 0. A. ; 

OhaaUyy. AeMand, eupra, at W. 898,402; 
in) Waltb y» Bird, mpra; Ctuaiey y. Adld(^, aupra. 

Cbaaiey y. Addand, eupra; ifee also titto NtoaAtfOB. 
jP) T. iomiierf (1867), L. E. 2 413. ” 

id.; Midsen v. FelthamtlSSS^f (k. c.) eompaze 

r. W or mier mnd WdmkmnpionBMl’i!h:'^^ f'Q. A ‘Bte 

genataDy, Bdton t. Da Bald (1861), 2 tit, p.) 133; Bnahmer y, hdpm/.md 
dlfied, JUd., (1906} 1 Oh. 284, a A.; amM «ih fadi; (1907] A. 0.121. 
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Btct. 6. easement allowing him to’oreate vibrations and disturbances npon bis 
Mlscd- tenement which but for that easement he would not be allowed to 
laneons create (s). Again, a person may have an easement whereby the 
Easements, servient owner must submit to the passage of smoke through the 
flues of his house from the flres on the dominant tenement (^, or 
the discharge of rain-water by a spout or from eaves («). 


HiRcellaneous 
eaBemenUi aa 
to eraotioTia 
on or OTor 
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643. There may be an easement entitling the owner to erect 
and maiutain on the soil of a common a signpost relating to his 
tavern {v), to afiBx and maintain a similar signboard on the wall of 
another’s house, and to subject the latter to the annoyance of the 
creaking caused by the signboard swinging in the wind (w); to 
make use of another’s kitchen for particular purposes (x); to 
place a post in a river bed for the purpose of mooring in 
connection with a wharf {y); to maintain a hatch and fender in a 
river to control the force and direction of the water {z); to place 
advertisement hoardings on another’s land (o); to use a fascia on 
another person’s house for the purpose of painting his name and 
trade upon it (6); and to use an adjacent wall for the purpose of 
nailing trees thereto (c). 

An easement may consist of the right to place large stones 
or boulders upon the servient tenement to prevent sand or earth 
being washed away by the encroachments of the sea {d), or to erect 
spoil banks on tne servient tenement in the course of mining 
operations (e). 

There may be an easement entitling the owner of a dock to allow 
the bowsprits of vessels in the dock to protrude over the servient 
tenement (/), or to build so as to overhang the servient land (g), or 
to move a timber traveller over the servient tenement (h), or 


(a) Sturgea v. Uridgman (^1879), 11 Oh. D. 852, C. A.; Lyttelton Times Co., 
Ktd, V. Warners, Ltd., [1907J A. C. 47fi, P. C.; Rushmer v. Polsm and Alfim, 
Ltd., fI906] 1 Oh. 234, 0. A.; affirmed on the facts, [1907] A, 0. 121. 

(t) donee v. Pritchard, [1908] 1 Ch. 630; Harvey ▼. fimith (1856), 1 £. A J. 
S89. 

(u) Harvey v. WaUers (1873)i L. B. 8 0. P. 162; Thomas v. Thomas (1836), 
2 Or. M. & B. 34. 


(v) Hoare v. Metropolitan Board of WorTfs (1874), L. E. 9 Q. B. 296; see also 
Soars tfc Co., Ltd. v. Leunshatn Corporation (1901), 85 L. T. 281. 

l2Ch. D. 2( 


(w) Moody V. Stesiglss (1879), 12 Ch. D. 261. 

(oi) Heywood v. MoHomu (1883), 26 Oh. D. 367. 

(«) Lancaster v. Evs (1869), 5 0. B. (k. B.) 717; see aleo Cory r. Brittou 
(1875), 1 0. P. D. 51 

(z) Wood V. Hewett (1846), 8 Q. B. 913 ; see also Moody v. Steggles, supra, at 

p. 266. 

(a) S. T. St. Pancras Assessmsnt Committee (1877), 2 Q. B. D. 581, 666, 567. 
(5) i'VoficM V. Jlaytottrd (1882), 22 Oh. D. 177, l82, 0. A. 

(e) HawUns y. WaUis (1763), 2 Wils. 173. 

(c() FhUpot T. Bath, [1^1 W. N. 114, a A. 

(«} BM«n y. Taylor (1857), 1 H. ft N. 706; Cardigan (Earl) y. Armitags 
(18Stn, SB. ft 0.197; ass also Marshall y. Borrowdah Plumbago Mines and Manu- 
facturino Oo. (1892), 8 T. L. B. 275. 

(/) Bufida V. Brown (1864), 33 L, J. (OH.) 249. 

(9) Lemmon y. Webb, [1884] 3 Ob. 1, CL A., per KkT, L-J., at p. 18; afflmed, 
OL1. Sncih aa omoosnont cannot he aoqnir^ for overiuuDigiiig trees 

Harris T. Be Pinm (IMeX 33 Ck D. 238, a 4. 
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entiilliiig the dominant owner to maintain a weir and coop in ft 
non>navigable river for the purpose of oatohing migratory nsh(«X 
or land nets on the servient tenement (J). There may also 
be an easement to hang clothes lines over the servient tene- 
menc (k); or to affix and maintain a name plate upon another’s 
premises (1), or to affix telephone wires to buildings (m). 

There may be an easement to mix manure upon the servient 
tenement for the purposes of an adjoining farm («t), or to discharge 
coal dust over neighbouring premises (o). 

644. A person may have an easement entitling him to the use 
of a pew in a church (p), but such a right is not an easement within 
the meaning of a 2 of the Prescription Act, 1882 (q). An easement 
may consist of the right to make a vault in a parish church, and to 
use it for the purposes of burial (r). 

645. No easement can exist whereby a landowner can insist 
upon the preservation of the prospect enjoyed from his property («). 
Nor is there an easement for privacy (<)> although a covenant 
intended to secure this amenity may be enforced (u). There is no 
easement for the free access of wind (v). 


(i) Ltcmfidd v. Lonsdale (1870), L. R. 6 0. P. 667; RolJe v. Wltyte (1868X 
L. 3 Q, B. 286 ; and see Wood y. ffewett (1846), 8 Q. B. 913. 

(J) Qay V. Bond (1621), 2 Brod. & Bing- 667. 

(&) Dretoell v. Towler (1832), 3 B. & Ad. 736, in which, however, it wae held 
that the right claimed was wider than the right proved. Lord TENTEUBEsr, C.Jr., 
refuaed to allow the plaintiff to amend inaemTich as he would not be precluded 
by the judgment from bringing another action if he was interrupted in the 
enjoyment of the limited right. 

m Lane v. IHwon (1617), 3 0. B. 776. 

(to) Lancashire Telephone Co. v. Manchester Overseers (1884), 14 U. B. D. 267, 
272, 0. A. 

(n) JPye V. Mum/ord (1848), 11 Q. B. 666, where, however, the right was 
claimed as n profit d prendre. 

fo) Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. v. George, [1900] A C. 4t t). 

(J?) Mainwaring v. Giles (1822), 6 B. & Aid., 366, 361 ; Dawney v. Dee 
(1620), Cro. Jac. 606; Brumfitt v. Roberta (1870), L. E. 6 C. P. 224, 233, where 
the court described a right to sit in a pew as not an interest in land but an 
interest of a peculiar nature in the nature of an easement; see also Qreenvmy 
V. Hoekin (1870), L. B. 6 0. P. 236 ; Philip y. Halliday, [1891] A. 0. 228 ; 
StUemars-lHbbard y. Wilkinson, [1897] 1 CL B. 749; and tiue EoCLXSUSTiOAX. 
Law, post. 

(o) 2 & 3 Will. 4, 0 . 71; Proud r. Price (1893), 62 L. J. (q. b.) 490; Crisp y, 
Martin (1876), 2 P. D. 16. 

(r) Bryan y. Whistler (1828), 8 B. & O., 288 ; see also Moreland v. Richardson 
(1866), 22 Beay. 696; and titles Bubzal and Cbxuahon, Yol. UI., p. 474; 
Eoclxbxabtioax. Law, poet. As to chnrehways, see title OusixiM abd Ubaoes, 
Vol. X., p. 244. 

M Alaartds Case (1610), 9 0o. Rep. 57 b, 08 b; Butt y. Imperial Gas Co. (1866), 
2 Ch. App. 168; Harris v. De Pinna (1886), 33 Ch. D. 238,262, 0. A.; Squire v. 
Catnpbtu (1836), 1 Ij^. & Cr. 459; Bmith v. Ovm. (1866), 14 W. B.422; A.~C. v. 
Boughiy (1762), 2 Yes. Sen. 453; Fishmongers' Co. y. East India Co. (1752), 
1 JDiek. 1^. Bee also Leech y. Schweder (1874), 9 Ch. App. 463, 474, 475. 

(<} Chandler y. Thomson (1811), 3 Camp. 80 ; Potts y. Smith (1868), L. B. • 
'Ba. 311. 

\u) Mamers (Lord) y. Johnson (1876), 1 Cb. J). 673. 

(v) JVM y. Jnrd (1863), 13 0. B. (w. s.) 841, Ex. Oh. ; Goodman y. Goto 
(l«2h Qodh. 189, ciUd in ire» y. 


nets. 


Bird (1861). 10 C. B. (w. s.) 268, akp. 273, 
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Part VI.—Disturbance. 

Shot. 1, —Itiietference with Easementi. 

646. The wrongful iuterference with an easement oonstitutes a 
nuisance (a), that is to say, an injury done to a person in possession 
of i>roi3erty in land whereby his enjoyment of that property is 
adversely affected (6). There is, however,^ this difference between a 
nuisance in the case where no easement is affected and a nuisance 
arising from interference with an easement, that in the latter case 
the existence of the easement must be established before any 
redress can be obtained, whereas in the former case the rights 
infringed are rights which the law attaches to the enjoyment of 
property (c). Except in this respect, the wrong done in both cases 
is the same, and the remedies which are available to the injured 
party are to all intents and purposes identical (d). 

647. Every interference with an easement does not amount 
to an actionable w'rong, for, amongst other reasons, affirmative 
easements never give a right to an exclusive enjoyment of the 
servient tenement (e), while in the case of negative easements there 
must always be a substantial interference with the enjoyment to 
give rise to a cause of action (/). Thus, in the case of a right of 
way there is no disturbance if, according to its nature, the way can 
be practically and substantially exercised as conveniently as before 
the obstruction occurred (</). 

Again, in the case of a disturbance of an easement of light there 
must be a substantial deprivation of the light, which renders the 
building uncomfortable according to the ordinary notions of mankind 


(а) Lan« y. Copstutf, [1891] 3 Ch. 411 ; Thorpe y. Brumfitt (1873), 8 Ch. App. 
C60; (i/oldamid v. Tunbridge Wdh Imjtroin ment Commiaaionera (18(i6), 1 Ch. App. 
349 ; Oolla v. ITome and Colonial Stores, Lid., [1904] A. 0. 179; IJiggimv. Betts, 
[JytOA] Ch. 210. As to the distinction between a nuisance and a ti-esposs, see 
titles Nuisance ; Tkesvass, 

(б) See 8 Bl. Com. 216 ; Janes y. Chappell (1876), L. S>. 20 Eq. 639, 643. See 
also title NtasANCK. 

(e) Aldred's Case (1610), 9 Co. Eep. 67 b; Higgine y. Bette, [1906] 2 Ohu. 210. 
fiee title Nuisance. 

(ci) IJiggina y. Betts, aupra. 

(e) Skekhleg y. iJerger (1893), 69 L. T. 764, 765; Clifford v. Hoare (1874). 
L. E. 9 C. P. 362 ; Strick <fc Co., Ltd. y. City Officee Co., Ltd. (1006), 22 T. L. E. 
667; Hutton y. Hamhoro (1860), 2 F. & F. 218; ]^ly y. Booth (1890), 44 
Oh. D. 12, 26, C. A.; Capet v. Bustard (1829), 6 Bing. 150, 169, Ch- 
Oompara Thorpe v. Brwnjitt (1873), 8 Ch. App. 650, 656; Hotywell Union an-l 
JJalkyn Barish v. HaUeyu Bratnage Co., [1896] A. C. 117; Southport Corporation 
y. Orntskirk Union Aeeeaement ConvmUiee, [1894] 1 ^ B. 196, 201, O. A-; 
see p. 243, 

(f) Colls V. Homs <md Colonial Stores, Ltd., supra. 

(g) jaWfem r. Hariiboro, sup^ per CocacBUBN, O.J., atp. 210. Se« also 

Haming v. (1823), 2 B. & 0. 96, and Clifford y. Hoars, supra, where 

the intae&rence with a xi^t of way complained of consisted in the ere^on of 
a nortiao pctneeting only two feet into a^ roadway forty feet wide, and it was 
^dd that sow an interfenasioe gave no rise to a cause (d action. As to what 
ai&etutts to a disturbanoa of a jight of way, s«e p. 296, ante. As to th* 
Wtnngfol int«etsren«a witia tiba easements xelatmg to water, see pp. 310 st m|» 
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and prevente ih« owti«r from earr^g on his acnustomed oMn- 
pation on the premiees as bsnefieially as ha did prior to tiba 
obstmotion (h). 


8»ot. 2. — BenuMet. 

648. The wrongfnl interferenoe with an easement may be 
remedied either by abatement or by action (i). To abate a 
nuisance the dominant owner may enter the servient tenement and 
remove the obstruction (k), and such an entry gives no oanse of 
action to the servient owner (i). But in abating the nuisance the 
dominant owner must act reasonably {m). 

649. A nuisance may be abated without notice to the owner 

of the land upon which the interference with the right may occur, 
provided it is not necessary to enter that land for the purpose of 
abating the nuisance (n). Where the abatement cannot be made 
without entering another's land, notice should (except in oases of 
urgency (o)) be given to remove. such nuisance, if such entry is 
likely to lead to a breach of the peace (p). . 

650> In abating a nuisance no more may be done than will 
actually remove the interference with the right (g). The owner of 
the dominant tenement must do nothing which is not practically 
necessary for the abatement of the nuisance (r). He must abate 
the nuisance in the most reasonable manner possible («). 


{h) CoUa V. Home ami Colonial Storei, Ltd., [1904] A. G. 179; Jiaok v. 8Uue^ 
(1826), 2 C. & P. 465. As to the interference with the easement of light, see 
p. 299, ante, and with the easement of support, pp. 319 et am., ante. 

[%) Baten'a Chse (1610), 6 Go. Bep. 63\ 54 b; Fmruddoek'a Oaaa (1598), 5 
Co. Hep. 100 b; Aro. Abr. tit. Nuisance, f. 102 b, pi. 83; B, v. RoametU 
(1698), 2 Salk., 459; Perry v. Fitehowe (1846), 8 Q. B. 757; Thcmpaony. JEaalwood 
(1852), 8 Exch. 69; Lane v. Capaey, [1891] 3 Oh. 411. 

{k) Lane y. Capaey, aunra; Baten'a Caae, eupra; HiU y. Cbdb (1872), 26 L. T. 
ISA Oompare Oampbeu Davya y. Lloyd, [IMl] 2 Oh. 518 0. A. ; Wigford y. 
Cna (1592), Oro. Eliz. 269. 

(Q Baten'a Case, eupra. 

(m) BeAerta y. Boae (1865), L. B. 1 Exch. 82, Ex. C8i. ; Jamea y. Hayumrd 
(1630), W. Jo. 221, 222; Lana y. Capaey, supra. 

(n) Lemmon y. WAh, [1895] A. 0. 1, 5. See also LomddU (Earl) y. Nelaon 
(1823), 2 B. A 0. 302, 311, and City of London Bewera Commiaaionera y. Olaaaa 
(1872), 7 Oh. App. 456, 464, where Jaues, L.J., suggests that it is reasonable 
to give notice in eyery case. 

M Loner. Gajmy, aupra; Jones y. WUUame (1643), 11 M. A W. 176. 

Ip) Davies y. WJliama (1851), 16 Q. B. 546 ; Lane v. Capaey, eupra. 

^ [q) Boo Qreenalader. Holliday (1830), 6Bmff. 379, where the plaintifF, who had a 
ri^t to irrigate his meadow by placing a dam of loose stones across a small 
stream, and occasionally a hoard or fendor, fastened the hoard by means of two 
stakes, which had never heev done nreyiously. The defendant, who had right*? 
in the same stream, remoyed not only Um etakes, bat the board also. A rordivt 
having been given for the plaintifl in an action for the removal, the cx}urt 
nlus^ to fet It aside. Tutbal, C.J., alp. ftS4, said: ‘*lf. a party who had a 
right to a atcme weir were to wect butti rc ie oi , one who shonlii oppoae the erection 
oi the Wttresses could not justify demolishing the weir as well ns the 
huttressee.” See al» Perry y. EilzAoaw (1646), 8 Q. B. 757, 775; Davtm v, 
WiUiaime, supra, at p. 556; HUl r. Code,:Ma^a. 

(y> H9 V. Coek, eupra, per WmBEf, wt p, 186; SebttU v. Boettmi^ at 

Pi '8f.' 'S' \ V' 1 

(s) EMy. Ooek, eupra, per yfuusB, lAp. ISA . 
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If there are two ways of abating the nuisance he must ehoMe the 
least mischievous of the two. If by one of these alternative 
methods some wrong would be done to an innocent third party or 
to the public, then that method cannot be justified at all, ^though 
an interference with the wrong-doer himself might be justified. 
Therefore, where the alternative method involves such an inter¬ 
ference it must not be adopted ; and it may become necessary to 
abate the nuisance in a manner more onerous to the wrong-doer (t). 

661. The same principles govern interferences with the enjoy, 
ment of the gttasi-servient tenement, the owner of which may abate 
nuisances to his tenement caused by the wrongful or excessive 
user of an easement or jMaOT-easement by the owner of the domi¬ 
nant or giicwi-dominant tenement. The servient owner cannot 
obstruct excessive user by one dominant owner if by so doing he 
obstructs the rightful user by others (a) ; but if the excessive user 
of an easement cannot be abated without obstructing the whole 
user of the easement by the person who is making an unlawful 
excess of the user, the owner of the servient tenement may obstruct 
the whole of that *user (6). In the case of the easement of light, 
however, a servient owner cannot obstruct windows in respect of 
which his neighbour has not acquired an easement against him, if he 
thereby obstructs other windows in respect of which his neighbour 
has acquired such an easement (c). 

652. The remedy by action may be pursued whether the 
easement was created by grant, arose by implication of law, or is 
claimed under the doctrine of prescription (d). 

653- Any person entitled to the possession of the dominant 
tenement may sue in respect of an interference with an easement 
appurtenant to that tenement (e). If the wrong done be such as to 
involve a permanent injury to the dominant tenement (/), or the 
interference be such that unless some step be taken that interference 


(<) BoberU ▼. Sou (1865), L. B. 1 Exch. 82, Ex. Oh., per Blackbubw, J., at 
p. 89. 

(o) A.-Q V. Dorking Union Chuardiam (1882), 20 Ch. D. 695, 0. A.; A.-Q. ▼. 
Acton Local Board (1882), 22 Ch. B. 221. 

(b) Cawkw^ T. Suudl (1856), 26 L. J. (EZ.) 34. 

c) TapUng v. Jow^a (1866), 11 H. L. Cas. 290; Neumn ▼. Pender (1884), 
27 Ch. I). 43, 0. A.: Frechette v. Compagnie Mani^facturim de St. Hyaciwthe (1883), 
9 App. Ca9. 170, P. C. ; Binekee v. Pash (1861), 11 0. B. (k. s.) 824. Compare 
Bmihaw V. Bean (1852), 18 Q. B. 112, which case was oveniiled by Tapiing 
V. Jam, eupra. fnd Wmth/erley v. Sou (1863), 1 Hem. &M. 349. HuUAinson v. 
C<MOttake (1861), 9 0. B. (K. 8 .) 863, Ex. Ch. ; Daviee v. MarehaU (No. 1) 
(1861), 1 Brew, ft Sm. 667 ; Cooper Hvhbwk (I860), 30 Bear. 160. 

(d) Com. Big., Aotion oaiheOa8eforBisturbance(A. 2); Chdlloamibev. Tucker 
(1613), 1 Boll. Abr. 109, pi. 38. 

(e) As to aotioQB by a ^ant for life, see Simper y. Fotey (1862), 2 John, ft H. 

656 ; CMdamid v. Tunbridge WdU Improvement Cammiaeionera (1866), 1 Oj. App. 
3iy : by » tenant from year to year, eee Jaeomb y. Knight (186^, 11 W. B- 
812. As to weekly tenants, see Jonea y. Ohappdl (1875), L. B. 20 639. 

U) Shadudl V. Hutchinaon (1829), 8 0. & P. 616; Baxter y. Taylw (1832). 
4 B. ft Ad. 72; Jaekaon y. Peswd (1818), 1 If. ft S. 2M; Quem’a Ootlege Oxfa^ 
(iVwoet etc,) y. Kaltett (1811), 14 East, 4W. Compare BeB y. Twmfymtan (IMl), 
1 Q. B. 766; J^emont ILmA) y. Pulman (1829), Mood, ft M. 404. 
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will opBr&te as a denial of rights), a person interested in the 
dominant tenement in reversion or remainder may sue in respect 
the interference with the easement. In such oases, both the perscm 
in possession and the person in remainder or reversion may recover 
damages for their respective losses (h). Bat in the absence of these 
prejudicial elements a person in reversion or remainder cannot 
sue(i). Thus, where the injury is of a purely temporary nature (A), 
or where the remainderman or reversioner cannot be prejudiced 
by any adverse acts, because such adverse acts could not involve 
acquiescence on his part, the remainderman or reversioner cannot 
maintain an action (Q. 

654. Where a person entitled to sue in respect of an interference 
witli an easement proceeds by action, the relief granted may take 
the form of damages, or of an injunction to restrain the continuance 
or repetition of the obstruction, or of both damages and an injunc¬ 
tion (m). Under certain circumstances a mandatory injunction 


(, 7 ) KidgiU v. Moor (1860), 9 0. B. 364; Bdl v. Midland Mail. Co, (1861), 
10 c. B. (n.8.) 287; Jimoer v. Hill (1885). 1 Bing. (n. 0.) 649. 566; Shadmil 
V, Hutchinson (1831), 2 B. & Ad, 97, 98 ; Mctrojioli^n Association v. Pitch (1868), 
6 C. B. (n. 8.) 604. Coniparo Maine v. (1838), 4 Bing. (N. 0 .) 702; 

Young v. Spencer (1829), 10 B. & 0. 146; Jeaser v. Oifford (1767), 4 Barr. 2141. 

(/() Bower v. Hill (1835), 1 Bing. (n. 0.) 566. 

(i) Baxter v. Taylor (1832), 4 B. & Ad. 72; Jackson v. Peeked (1813), 
1 M. & 8. 234. Compare Simpson v. Savage (1866), 1 C. B. (n. 8.) 347 ; 
Mumfard v. Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Mail. Co. (1856), 1 H. & N. 34. 

Oi) Baxter v. Taylor, supra. 

\l) Ibid. Compare Farquhar v. Newbury Mural Cowneti, [1909] 1 Oh. 12, 
0. A. 

{m) Prior to the Common Law Procedure Act, 1864 (17 & 18 Viot. 0 .126), the 
rem(^y by injunction was peculiar to the Court of Chancery. This Act 
empowered ceriain other courts to grant injunctions in poi'ticular cases. Prior 
to Lord Cairns’ Act, Chancery Amendment Act, 1868 (2J & 22 Viot. c. 27), 
an injunction was obtained as a matter of right. By tna^ Act the court was 
given a discretion to substitute damages where it thought proper. 7'bis dis¬ 
cretion is a judicial one (Smith v. Smith (1876), L. Jl. 20 £q. 600, 606). 
Until the Judicature Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viot. c. 66), with these exceptions, the 
remedy romnined peculiar to the Court of Chancery. The latter stamte trans¬ 
ferred the jurisdiction of that court to the High Court of Justice, imd declared 
(s. 25 (8)) that an injunction might be granted'by an interlocutory order 
of the court in all cases in which it should appear to the court to be j ust or 
oonyenbnt that such order should be made; and that any such order might he 
made either unconditionally or upon such terms and conditions as the court 
<‘hould think just. This was not utended to give an injunction to parties who 
before had no legal right whatever. It was only intended to give the court, 
when dealing wim legal rights which were under its jurisdiction independently 
of the last-mentionea section, power, if thought just or con venient, to super¬ 
add to the previous Temedyv s remedy by injunction. It gives no new rights 
to parties, but merely enables the court to momfy the principle on which it had 
previously proceeded in granting injunctions; so that where thwe is a legal 
right the court may, without being hampe^ by its old roles, grant an 
injnnction where it is just or oonvenhnit. Where titere is a legal right 
independently of the Act, capable of bemg enforced eitheor at law or in equity, 
the court may interfere for the protection of that right, whatever may have 
hem the previous practice {North Londm Sail. Go. v. (jhea$ Northern SStM. Oo, 
(1883), if Q. B. D. 80, 0. A., per OoTTOW, LJ., at pp. 89,40. See alio Ovm- 
V. Perieim, [1809] I Oh. 18, 0. A., per Lnmr^KV, M.B., at p. 90, where 
he eaid that a 26 *‘hae not Mvolutumieedi the law, but it has inahled the 
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maj be granted ordering the removal or partial removal of &e 
obetraotion. The mere interfermice with a legal right will entij^e 
the plaintiff to damages (m). The proof of actual dam^ is not 
essential; for if a right has been violated the law will asstime 
damage (o). But the mere interference with a legal right does 
not ipso facto entitle a plaintiff to an injunction (p), for the court 
will not necessarily grant an injunction where the wrongful inter¬ 
ference is trivial or ocmsional, or where there has been laches on 
the part of the plaintiff (q). The broad principle upon which the 
court grants an injunction is that the remedy by damages is 
insufficient (r). The court may grant an injunction and award 
damages as well, or it may award damages and refuse to grant an 
injunction («). 

Where the court interferes by way of injunction to prevent an 
injury in respect of which there is a legal remedy, it does so upon 
two distinct grounds; the first that the injury is irreparable, and 
the second that it is continuous, and unless restrained would result 
in incessant actions, which would be an intolerable burden upon the 
plaintiff (a). Moreover, the court will not compel the plaintiff to 
submit to what is virtually a compulsory purchase of his easement 
by awarding damages for its deprivation (i). An injunction will 


court to grant injunctions in cases in which it used not to do so previously. I 
•will not say whore it had no jurisdiction to do so, that ■would be going too far, 
hut •where in practice it never did ”). See, generally, title iNJUHCriorr. 

(n) Sampson v. Hoddinott (18fi7), 1 0. B. (l7. s.) 690, 611. See, generally, title 
Damaoes, Vol. X., p. 301. 

(o) Embrey v. Chatn (1861), 6 Bxoh. 363; Wilis and BerTts Canal Navigation 
Co. V. SiotTidon Waierworhs Co. (1874), 9 Ch. App. 461; (1875), L. B. 7 H. L. 
697 ; Norhury (Aarl) v.' Kitehin (1866), 15 L. T. 601; WOione v. Smith (1888), 
22 L. R. Ir. 860. Compare John Young dt Co. v. Bankier Distillery Co., [1893] 
A. 0. 691; Roberts r. Gwyrfai District Council, [1899] 2 Ch. 608, C. K. 

ip) See, e.g., A.-O. v. ShefiM Gcu Consumers Co. (1853), 3 De O. M. A O. 
304, 320, 321, 0. A., and cases cited in note (r), infra; Colls v. Homs and 
Cdoniai Stores, lid., [1904] A. C. 179, 212; Curriers' Co. y, Corbett (1866), 
2 Drew. & Sm. 355 ; Robson v. WhitUngluim (1866), 1 Oh. App. 442 ; Nafioned 
Ptwnndal Plate Glass Instmmee Co. v. Prudential Assuranee Co. (18771, 6 
Oh. D. 767, 761. Compare Imperial Gas Light and Coke Co. y. Broadhent 
(1869), 7 H. L. Oas. 600, 612. 

J g) Cowptr y. Laidler, [1903] 2 Oh. 387, 841. 

r) Dent y. Auction Mart Co. (1866), L. R. 2 'Efq. 236, 246; Colls y. Home and 
'ontal Stores, Ltd., supra, at p. 212; Co<dx y, Forbes (1867), L. R. 6 Eq. 166: 
A.-G. V. Sheffield Oas Consumers Co., supra, at p. 320; London and BlackwaU 
Hail. Co. V. Cross (1886), 31 Ch. D. 3M, 369. 0. A.; Smith y. Smith (1876), 
Ij. R. 20 Eq. 600, 604. 

{e) Tketed y. Debenham (1876), 2 (Jh. D. 166 ; Warren y. Brown, [1902] 1 
E. B. 16, 0. A.; Parker y. First Avenue BoM Co. (1883), 24 CL D. 282, 0. A 
Compare Afartm v. Price, [18941 1 Oh. 276, 0. A«; Code v. Home and Colonial 
Stores, Ltd., supra, at pp. 193, 212; see also Chapman, Morsone dt Co. v. 
Awkirnd Union Guardians (1889), 23 Q. B. D. 2M, 0. A. ; Warwick and 
JBirtwrnFAom Canad Namgoetion Co. v. Burman (1890), 63 L. T. 670, 673 ; Cowper 
V. Laimer, supra; DeedT* Auction Mart Oo,, supra; Aynsleyy. QUmrtVFlt) 
L. B. 18 Eq. 644, 662. .* 

(a) A.*Q<. y. Cambridge Omsumers' Oae Oo. (1868), 4 Oh. App. 71, at p. 80; 
j4.-0. T. HUtmitigham Borough Oounal (1868), 4 E. & J. 628, 641. 

> (A) Dwit tt’^Auetion Mart Ch., stspra, at ^ 246; CbStf. Home mtd Oolemkd 
Storm, Ltd., supra, atjp. v Shelfer v. Oiijf qf, JLmdom'Elsdbrie lAfffiMng Oo., 

ft895} 1 Ob. 8^, 316,0. A»4 Ooupory. Le s i t B e r, supra;rAymley y. OloOer, supra; 
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not. however, be ^prwted where the obstrne^n is either of a Seov. s. 
temporary or a tnvial nature (c). It doei not follow that an Bemedlea. 
injnnetion ought to be granted merely because the case is su^ 
that substantial damages would be given at law (d). The court 
may grant an interlocutory injunction (e), but the plain^ must 
show a prtmd/ocie right to protection if). , 

The court may grant a mandatory injunction ei&er upon the Mmdatorjr 
trial of the action or upon an interlocutory applicalaon (A). Such ‘“iinothw. 
an injunction is in the form of an order directing the d^endant 
to do some positive act (t) 

The court when granting an injunction may suspend its opeiati(m 
until some future date (k). 

655. County courts have jurisdiction to try any action in which Ooantyoourta 
the title to any easement comes in question, where neither the value j«ri*lio(4aB. 
nor reserved rent of the dominant or servient tenement exceeds the 
annual sum of £100 (Q. These provisions apply only to easements 
strictly so called, and not to rights claimed by a person as a member 
of the public, or to rights analogous to easements, but where either 
the dominant or the servient tenement is lacking (m). 


Smith T. Smith (1875), L. B. 20 Eq. 600, 606; Oremwood v. Homaey (1886), S3 
Oh.D. 471, 477. 

(c) Ot^hon ▼. White (174.S), 8 Atk. 21; A.-O. v. She^ld Oaa Consumer* 
Co. (1863), 3 De G. M. & G., 304, 0. A., atp. 322; Smith v. Smith, supra, at 
p. 601; Coxoper v. Laidter, [1903] 2 Ch. 337. 

(d) Ibid. 

(e) Judicature Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viot. o. 66), s. 26 (8). 

(/) Challaider r. Boyle (1887), 36 Oh. D. 426, 0. A. 

{p) Myers v. Catterson (1889), 43 Ch. D. 470, 0. A.; Dicker v. Poplum, 
Radford Jb Co. G890), 63 L. T. 879; Lawrence v. Horton (1890), 62 L. T. 749; 
Creenwaod v. Horns^, supra; Smith v. Smith, supra; Kfchl v. Burrell (1878), 
7 Ch. D. 651; Parker v. Stanley A Co., Ltd. (1900), 60 W. ,11. 282; Durdl r. 
PritcJiard (1865), 1 Ch. App. 244. Compare City of London Brewery Oo. v» 
Tennant (1873), 9 Oh. App. 212. 

(A) Danid v. Ferguson, [1891] 2 Oh. 27, 0. A.r Von Joel v. Hornsey, [1896] 
2 Oh. 774, 0. A. See title IxjrtrNcnojr. 

(t) Jackson v. Normanhy Brick Co., [1899] 1 Oh. 488, 0. A. For canes where 
mandatory injunctions to remove obetmctions to light have been granted, see 
Smith Y. Smith, mpra ; Myers v. CattersoA (1889), 43 Ch. D. 470, 0. A.; Danid 
V. Ferguittm, [1891] 2 Oh. 27, 0. A.; Dicker v. Fopham, Badford <fc Co., supra ; 
Shielv. Oodfrey <fc Co., [1893] W. N. 116; Von Jod v. Hornsey, supra; Kim 
V. Jolly, [1906] W. N. 2, 0. A., where, however, the Court of Appeal ([1006] 
I Oh. 480} held that the remedy ought to be damages (nffinned [1907] A. 0.1 ). 
See also Colls v. Homs and Colonial Btosi», Ltd., [190!] A. CT 179; Kdk v. 
/*oir»on (1871), 6 Ch. App. 809; SmUh r. Day (1880), 13 Ch. D. 651, 0. A, ; 
Baxter v. Bower (1876), 23 W. E. 808; Lawrence v. Horton (1890), 62 L. T. 
749; Oaskin y. Balls (1879), 13 Oh. D. 324. Q. A.; Webster y, Wlmoall (1B80), 
42 L. T. 868. 

(A) A,~0, y. Oohtey Hatch Lunatic Asplum (186^. 4 Ch. App. 146; A.»0, 
r. Birmingham Borough GoatwU (1858), 4 ISH ft J. 6m. 

(f) County Courie Act, 1888 (61 ft 62 Yiot. c. 43), as. 66, 60, ameudedi 

by the County Courts Act, 1903 (3 ^d^f. T, o. 42), a. 3. See JJowor&k v. 
Sutcliffe, [1896] 2 Q. B, 368.0. A. ’Lcdham y. Bpedding 

(«) ffawJdns y, Bwtfer," [1892] 1 Ch ^B’. 668; Hov-ortK y. Suidiff<L',$dyru, at 
p. 362 ; and oea title Oouwnr Ooubts, Td. VJJJL, pp. 430 «t seg. 
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Sect. 1. — Natti/re oj Profits d Prendre. 

656. A profit dprendre is a right to take something off the land 
of another person (o). It may be more fully defined as a right to 
enter the land of another person and to take some profit of the soil, 
or a portion of the soil itself (a), for the use of the owner of the 
right (6). The term **profit h prendre ” is used in contradistinction 
to the term **profit a rendre,” which signifies a benefit which has 
to be rendered by the possessor of land after it has come into his 
possession (c). A profit d prendre is a servitude (d). 


What may 
be taken as 
a profit d 
prendre 


657. The subject-matter of a p'ofit d prendre, that is, the sub 
stance which the owner of the right is by virtue of the right 
entitled to take, may consist of animals (e), including fish and 
fowl (/) which are on the land, or of vegetable matter growing (/?) 
or deposited upon the land by some other agency than that ol 
man (/i), or of an^ part of the soil itself (t), including mineral 
accretions to the soil by natural forces (k). The right may extend 
to the taking of the whole of such animal or vegetable matters or 


(n) This part of the article only doala with the general principles relating to 
all profits A j>rmdre, whether enjoyed in common or in severalty. The 
ma jority of cases dealing with profits a prendre relate to commonable rights, 
which will bo found dealt with under title Commons and Kights of Common, 
Vol. IV., pp. 441 et seq. For particular forms of profits d jtrendre enjoyed in 
severalty, see titles Fisheries ; (Jamb ; Mines, Minerals and (iuAKKiES. 

(o) Sutherland (Duke) v. Jleatheote, [1892] 1 Ch. 473, 0. A., per IjINDLST, 
L.J.. at p. 484 ; \Vebber v. Lee (1882), 9 U. B. IJ. 316, 0. A. 

(a) Manning v. Waadale (1836), 3 Ad. & El. 758, per Patteson, J., at p. 764; 

K profit a pretidre . , . must be something taken out of the soil.” And see 
p. 238, note (c^, ante, 

(/)) For judicial dicta from which the nature of u profit d prendre may beat 
he gathered, see the following cases:— Manning v. Wasdale, supra, per Lord 
]>fcNMAN, C.J., at p. 763, /wr Patteson, J., at p. 764; Sury v. Pigoi (1626), 
Poph. 166, per Whitlock, O.J. ; Wickham v. Han ker (1840), 7 M. & W. 63, 
pen- PakKB, B., at p. 79 ; Race ▼. Ward (1833), 4 E. & B. 702, atp. 709; Webber 
y. Lee, supra. In Demon y. Chester (1799), 8 Term Rep. 396, at p. 401, Lord 
Kenyon, C.J., speaks of a right of common which is a. profit h prendre as an 
*' easement over the soil.” Sm also Warhurton v. Fewke (1837), 2 H. & N. 64, 
per Bkamwell. B., at p. 69. 

(c) Co. liitt. 141 b, 142 a. 

id) See p. 238, ante. 

(«) D« fo Warr (Earl) y. Milts (1881), 17 Oh. D. 335, 0. A.; WiMiam ▼. 
JTaudeeb supra ; Eutart v, Qraham (1859), 7 H. L. Oas. 331, 344, 346. 

(/) TIYosAam y. Hatoker, supra ; Webber v. Lee, supra ; Fitzhardinge (Lord) 
y, Purrell, [1908] 2 Oh. 139. • 

(g) De la Warr {Earl) t. Miles, supra; Bean y. Bloom (1773), 2 Wm. Bl. 926; 
Ihtt^hst y. Kendod (1610), Ora Jac. 2^; WiUingale v. Maitland (1866), L. R. 
8 Eq. 108. 

(A) See Smart v. Jon» (1864), 13 0. B. (n. s.) 717, 724, where a right to take 
cinders from a dnder-tip is treated upon the footing of its not beuig a. profit 
« prendre. 

(i) Sec, Mamtoell v, Martin (1830), 6 Bing. 322. 

(A) Buwdt T. TregomUng (1833), 3 Ad. & El. 554, where it was held that a 
ai^t to t^e eand which had bera deposited on tlw land by the wind was a 
profit d prmdrt 
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merely a part of them (2). Bights have been established as 
profit* h, prendre to take aooms and beech mast (m), brakes, feni» 
heather and litter (»), thorns (o), turf and peat (p), boughs and 
branches of growing trees (g), rushes (r), freshwater fish («), stone it\ 
sand and shingle from the seashore (a), and ice from a canal (h); 
also the right of pasture (c) and of shooting pheasants (d). The 
property in animals fertx natura while they are upon the soil 
belongs to the owner of the soil, and he may grant to others as a 
profit d prendre a right to come and take them by a grant of 
iianting, shooting, fowling, and so forth («). 

658. The subject-matter of a profit d prendre must be something 
which is capable of ownership (/); for otherwise the right would 
amount to a mere easement {g). A right to take water is not^a profit 
a prendre, because water is not capable of being owned (d). 

659- The right constituting the profit a jirendre may be ezercls* 
able to the exclusion of all other persons, in which case it is said 
10 be a right in severalty or a several pntfit a prendre (i); or it may 
be exercisable in common with one or more persons, including the 


m ff'eiier r. Lee (1882), 9 a B. D. 315, C. A., 319. 

(to) Chilton V. lAmdon Corporation (1878), 7 Uh. D. 562. As to pannage, the 
right to feed pigs on acorns, see title (commons and Rights of Common, 
Vol. rV., p. 476. 

(n) De la Warr (Earl) v. Miles (1681), 17 Ch. D. 536, 0, A. 

(o) Doioglass v. Kendal (1610), Oro. Jac. 256. Compare Hailey v. Stephens (1862), 
12 C. B. (N. 8.) 91. 

(p) As to turbary, see title Commons and Rights of Common, Vol. IV., 
p. 464; Hayward V. Cunnmj'ton (1668), 1 Lev. 231. Compare Vtdeiiliney. Hmny 
(1604), Noy, 145; Peardon v. L’mlerhill (1850), 16 B. 120. 

(o) Willingale v. Maitland (1866), L. 11. 3 Eq. 103. 
r) Bean v. Bloom (1773), 2 Wm. Bl. 926. 

(i) Smith V. Kemp (1692), 2 Salk. 637 ; Ilol/ord v, Bailey (1849), 18 Q. B. 428, 
Ex. Ch.; Ftizgerald v. Firhank, [1897T 2 Ch. 96, 0. A.; Eeroyd v. Coullhard, 
[lvS97] 2 Ch, 664, affinned [1898] 2 Ch. 368, C. A. ; (y/iw y. Portal, [1902] 

1 Ch. 727. As to the question whether the right of taking • vsters is or is not a 
}'rofi* d prendre, see Goodman v. Saltash Corjniratwn (1882), 7 App. Cas. 633; 
Mills V. Colchester Corporation (1867), L. B. 2 C. P. 476. See also Colchester 
Corporation v. Rroo/a (1846), 7 Q. B. 3.39; 7'ruro Corporation v. Eowe, [1902] 

2 JL B. 709, C. A.; Parker v. Lord Advocate, [1904] A. C. 364 (mussels). 

(i) Maxwell r. Martin (1830), 6 Bing. 622 ; compare Clayton v. Corby (1843), 
6 a B. 416. 

(o) Constable v. Nicholson (1863), 14 C. B. (n. 8 .) 230. 

(6) Newby y. Harrison (1861), 1 John. & H. 393. 

(c) Johnson ▼. Barnes (1873), L. R. 8 C. P. 627, Ex. Ch. 

{a) Lowe ▼. Adoma, Tl901] 2 Ch. 698; compare Bigg y, Lomdale {Earl) 
(18o7), 1 H. & N. 923, Ex. Ch.; Devonehin (Duke) y. Lodge (1827), 7 B. A 0.36. 

(e) Ewart v. Graham (1859), 7 H. L. Oae. 331, tot Lord Campbell, L.C., 
at pp. 346 and 346; Fitzhardinge (Lord) y. Purcell, [1908] 2 Oh. 139 ; and see 
title Animals, Vol. I., p. 36F. 

(/) Race y. Ward (1856), 4 E. AB. 702, jper Lord Campbxll, O.J., at p. 709; 

2 Bl. Com. 14. 

(fl) Ibid.; WesMy ▼. Wildman (1698), 1 Ld. Haym. 406, at p. 407. Forth* 
distinotion^tweena dprendre and aa easement, see title Commons AND 
Biohts op Common, vol. Iv., p. 445, an d p. 238, ante. 

l h) Baeey, Ward, supra; Manning y. Wosdale (18.36), 6 Ad. A El. 768. 

li) As to the distinction between several rights and rights common, see 
ceneraUv Eobineon v. Dtdeep Bingh (1879), 11 C?h. 1). 798, 0. A.; OkesderfisUd 
(LorA y. Harris, [1908] 42 Ch. 397, 423, 424, 0. A,; Wxd see title OmocoNB 
AND moan or Common, VoL IT., pp. 460, 461. 
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owner of the land {k). In the latter case it is called ^profit h pNndn 
in common, or more usually a right of common (1). 

600. By an^ogj to the case of easements, the land over which 
the right to a profit a prendre is exercised is called the ** servient 
tenement ’* and the owner of that land the ** servient owner." If 
the right IkS enjoyed as appendant or appurtenant to the ownership 
of other land, such land is called the " dominant tenement" and 
the owner of it the " dominant owner ” (m). But a profit d prendre, 
unlike an easement, may also exist in gross, that is to say, may exist 
as a right of property in favour of a man and his heirs or for any 
other estate or interest, quite unconnected with any estate or 
interest which the owner may have in any land (n). Where a 
profit a prendre exists in gross there is not of course any dominant 
tenement (o). 

661. Profits a prendre connected with the bolding of a dominant 
tenement are either apjpendant or appurtenant, the latter being the 
more usual. A profit a prendre appendant is a right which arose 
at common law upcm the grant of arable land prior to the Statute of 
Quia Emptores, 1289 ( p). Before the passing of this statute, when 
a lord of the manor enfeoffed a person of some parcels of arable 
laud the feoffee became ipso facto entitled to certain ancillary rights 
with respect to other lands in the manor (q). After the statute was 


(A) Bee title Oobcmons and Rights of Common, Vol. TV., p. 44S. Almost 
all rights of common are profits d jyrendre, but all profits d prendre are not 
necosaai’ily rights of common. The right to take a particular substanoe from 
another man’s land may in one case bo a right in severalty, and in another a 
right of common. 

(f) Profits d prendre are rights which are almost entirely based upon the 
ancient system of landholding as it formerly existed. Many of those rights 
have existed from a very eariy date; others are governed by considerations 
and requirements the pertinency of which no longer exists, but which 
are directly or iiidiiectly attributable to the manoriu system as formerly 
obtoiuing. The communal enjoyment of profits d pret^e is the direct out¬ 
come of that system, and occurs not only m localities where that system 
romains intact, but also in places whore most other tr^s of the system have 
disappeared. Enjoyment ol profits d prendre as rights in severalty—a mode of 
enjoyment less prevalent than communal enjoyment—^is, on the whole, oi more 
modem origin, although instances occur in early times. As to the origin of 
profits d prendre, see title Commons and Rights of Common, VoL IV., p, 444. 

(m) Bee Warburton v. Parke (1857), 2 H. & N. 84, at pp. 68 stseg.; onap. 236, 
ante. 

{n) Shuttleworth v. Le Fleming (1865), 19 0. B. (n. s.) 087; Chestafidd {Lord) 
V. Harris, [1908] 2 Oh. 397, 0. A., per BCOKHEY, L. J., at p. 421 ; Webber v. lee 
(1882k 9 Q. B. u. 315, C. A See also Cowlamv. Slack (1812), 15 East, 108, per 
IjordEu.BKBO»OTIOH, O.J., at p. 115; FiUhardinge {Lord) v. PurceU, [1908] 2 
139, 161, where a claim to a profit d pr^re in gross failed for want of 
proof. For instanoes of profits d prendre existing in otoss, see Daniel v. Sanslip 
(1672), 2 Lev. 67 ; Johnson v. Dames (1873), L. R. 8 0. P. 527, Ex. Oh. (a right 
of paatw^age owned by the corporation of Colchester); Shvttlewortk v. Ls 
Flemisig, supra (a right of fishing); Webber v. Lee, supra (a right to shoot and 
take away game); Spoesur y: Day (1636), Cho. Car. 432. 

(o) p. 236, ante. 

(p) 18 ^w. 1, c. 1. See also title Commons and Biqhts of Common, 
Vol. IV., p. 446, whore the distipution between rights of common ai^uadant 
and appurtenant is discussed. 

is) 2 Oo. Insh 85; Dunravsn (Lord) v. Liswsllyn (1850), 16 Q. B. 291, 810. 
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passed these rights no longer urose upon e grrat of the Isnd* 
Oonseijnentil^ all profiu d prendre appendant moat' have coxae into 
existence prior to 1290. Profiu d prendre appendant are therefore 
said to bo '* of common right ” (r). 

662. ProfiJte d prendre appartooiant are “ against common right ’*; 
they are rights attached to the ownership of a partionlar piece of 
land, not as the necessary consequence of the (»riginal tenure, but 
attached thereto by grant, prescription, or other extraneous means. 
They cannot be severed or enjoyed apart from the dominant 
tenement, and they pass with the dominant tenement into the 
hands of each successive owner (s). 

663. Where a profit d prendre exists as a right in gross it may 
be assigned and dealt with as a valuable interest, according to the 
ordinary rules of property (t). In default of any disposition inter 
vivoe or b^ will e, profit d prendre in gross descends to the heir*at-law 
as an ordinary incorporeal hereditament (u). 

664. Where a profit d prendre is claimed under the doctrine of 
prescription as being appendant to land, it can only be claimed in 
connection with the enjoyment of the dominant tenement; the 
extent of the right claimed is necessarily measured by the size or 
nature or wants of the estate in respect of which the prescription is 
made (x). Thus, if the claim be for common of pasture it must be for 
cattle levant and couchant—that is to say, it must be limited by the 
number of cattle capable of being supported during the winter upon 
the estate in respect of which the prescription is made. So, if it be 
for common of turbary this must be limited by the number of 
chimneys or hearths in which the turf may be burnt. If it be for 
plough-bote or cart-bote it must be limited by the instruments of 
tillage which have to be repaired (a). 

It appears to be doubtful whether a profit a prendre unlimited by 
any considerations as to the nature of the domihart tenement can 
be made appurtenant to land, even by express grant (b). Such a 
vrofit h prendre can, however, exist in gross (c). 


(r) Tyrritigham'e Cate (IfiW), 4 Oo. Eep. 36 b | and aoe title CommokS 
AKD Biohtb ov Cojjmon, Vol. IV., p. 447. 

(«) Wvrriek ▼. Queen*t ColUget (htfard (1871), 6 Oh. App. 716. 

{<) Wdemver. Upton (1840),6 M. &W. SSS.perLord Abing-eb, O.B.,atp.642; 
#68 nlaft Oocdman v. S<utash (Jorpr>ratwn (1882), 7 App. Oaa. 63.1, 638. 

(u) See geoierally, title Descent ahd DiaiKiwtfTiON, p. !, ante. 

(®) Bailey v. Stepheiu (1862), 12 0. B. (k.S.) JM ; ChealerJUld {Lord) r. llarrie, 
[1908] 2 Oh. 397, 0. A.; Clayton v. Corhy (1843), b Q. B. 415, per L<^r{i 
Dehuak, 0.J., at p. 419 ; Edyar v. English Fitlieriet Bpecied Commimtm (1870), 
23 L. T. 782, per WnXEB, *3., at pp. 737, 738; A.-&. v. Mathias (1838), 
4 K. A J. 579, 691, 592. 

(o) Oheelerfidd (Lord) v. Earrie, »w^o, per BtrOKtEY, L,J., at p. 421; per 
OozBira-HABDY, M.B., at p. 410: “The very idea of a, gue estate seems to 
inToiTe some relation between the needs of the estate or its owner and the 
«atent of the profit d prendre *'; and see title Coumonb aho Biobtb or Ooioiox, 
Voi. IV., p. 468. 

tt) Ibid., per OozBNB-EAanT, MLB., at p; 410. 

(e) Ibid., per Bucxxjrr, L.J., at p. 423; Mdlor v. Spaceman (1669), 1 Wins. 
Saond. 343. 
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665. A profit a prendre may be created for an estate in perpetuity 
analogous to an estate in fee simple, or for any less period or 
interest such as a term of years {d), and is a tenement in the strict 
legal sense of the term {e). 

666. The owner of a profit h prendre has rights of a possessory 
natnre, and can bring an action for trespass at common law for 
their infringement (y). A profit differs from an easement in 
this respect, for the owner of an easement cannot sustain trespass, 
but can only protect his rights by abatement or an action of 
nuisance (< 7 ), which remedies are not available for the owner of 
a profit (fe). 

667. A pn-ofit a prendre is an interest in land, and for this reason 
falls within the provisions of the Statute of Frauds (i), and a profit a 
■jn'endre which gives a right to participate in a portion only of 
some specified produce of the land is just as much an interest in the 
land as a right to take the whole of that produce (/c). 

668. a prendre, though sometimes called “ licences ” (/), 
must he carefully distinguished from mere licences which are not 
tenements, and do not pass any interest or alter or transfer 
property in anything, but only make an act lawful which otherwise 
would have been unlawful (m). A licence is not transferable, nor 
can it be perpetual; it is not binding on the tenement affected, but 
is a ]>ersonal matter between the licensor and the licensee. It is 
always revocable and merely excuses a trespass until it is revoked («). 


(d) Hooper v. C/arfc (1867), L. R. 2 Q. B. 200 ; nirkhreJe v. Paget (1862), 31 
Boav, 403. Seo, for instance, Fitzgerald v. Firbank, [1897] 2 Gh. 96, 0. A.; 
Grove v. Portal, [1902] 1 Oh. 727 ; Hol/ord v. Patlei/ (1849), 13 Q. B. 426, 446, 
Ex. Ch. 

(a) Poe V. Wood (1819), 2 B. & Aid. 724; Muakett v. Hill (1839), 5 Bing. (n. o.) 
694 : Martyn v. Williams (1857), 1 11. & N. 817, 827 ; Co. litt. 20 a. Seo also 
P. V. Piddldrenihids {^luliahitanis) (1790), 3 Term Eep. 772, where a rabbit 
warren was held to be a tenement within the meaning of the Poor Belief Act, 
1662 (14 Car. 2 , o. 12). ** * Tenement* signifies ovei’vthing that may be bolden, 
proviiied it be of a permanent nature; whether it ho of a substantial and sensible, 
or of an unsubstantial ideal kind " (2 Bl. Com. 16; BeamKamp (Earl) v. Winn 
(1873), L. E. 6 . H, L. 223). 

(/) Fitzgerald v. Firbank, supra, per Linblet, L.J., at p. 101; Bol/ordv. 
Bailey, supra : Lowe y. Adams, [1901] 2 Ch. 598. 

( 9 ) See p. 331, ants. 

(A) Fitzgerald y. Firbank, supra, per Lindley, L.J., at p. 102. 

(•) W^bery, Zee (1882), 9 Q. B. D. 315, C. A.; Smart v. Jones (1864), 16 C. B. 
(S. 8 .) 724. perYfutLEB, J. 

tty IPeiAff y. Lee, supra. 

(!) See Doe v. Wood, supra. 

(fft) Thomas v. Sorrrli (1678), Vaugb. 330, 351, Ejc. Oh. As to licences 
generally, see title Eeau I’iiopetitt and Chattels Eeal. 

(«) JJewlinsv. Shippam (1826), 6 B. & C. 221, 232, “If one license me and 
my heirs to come and hunt in his park, I must have a writing (that is, a deei.il 
of that license, fora thing passes by the lioonse which induresin perpetuity: but 
if ho license me one time to hunt, this is gc»od without deed, for no inhoritanc# 
passsi” (Furne y. Grem (1495), Y. B. 11 Hen. 7, fol. 8 a, per Serjt. 

in his argument at 8 b, cited in Wickham y. Hawker (1840), 7 M. & W. 63, p'T 
Pa>(KE, B,, at p. 79). For the distiuotion between lioenoes and proMs d prendre, 
aso iiooixr y, Olark, supra^ 
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A profit et prendre when granted is never revocable at the will of 
the grantor, but snbsists thronghoat the ourrenoj of the estate or 
interest for which it is created. 

669. A proj^ d prendre must also be distinguished from a right 
to take a portion of the soil inherent in some estate or interest in 
the land(o). For the person entitled to some of the recognised 
estates less than the fee simple has at law a right to take portions 
of the soil (p). A tenant in tail is not, as a rule, impeachable for 
waste; and a tenant for life is not guilty of waste if he continues 
the mines existing at the commencement of his tenancy ($), or digs 
or quarries for gravel, earth, or stone in pits and places usually 
dug or quarried when his tenancy commenced (r). 


Skit. l. 
Nature of 
Profits k 
Pren^e. 


Shot. 2. — Creadon, 

Sub-Sect. 1 .—By Orant or Statute. 

670. A profit CL prendre appurtenant or in gross, whether to be Bzprew 
enjoyed in common or in severalty, may be Created by express grant, 
grant («), but a profit d prendre appendant cannot now be created 
in this way (a). Profits d prendre cannot be created at common law 
except by deed (6), and are therefore said to lie in grant and not in 
livery and to pass by mere delivery of the deed (c). No estate or 
interest, whether in fee simple (d), for life («), for a term of years (/), 
or even for a single hour, can be created otherwise than by deed 
with the exception of two cases—first, where the circumstances are 
such that it would be inequitable to deny the existence of a profit d 
prendre, although the proper legal formalities for its creation have 
not taken place (d), as where a mere exeentory agreement for the 


fo) Wilkineon ▼. Proud (1843), 11 M. & W. 33. 

Ip) Thus, a person xaa 7 own a substratum, and in respe^'t of that ownership 
ho may remoTe the whole or part of his property. 

( 5 ) Co. Litt. 64 b; Coppinger ▼. Gabbins (1846), 3 Jo. ft Lat 397. 

{r) Co. Litt. 63 b; Viner v. Vaughan (1840), 2 Bear. 466; Elia$ v. Snowdon 
Slate Quarriee Co. (1879), 4 App. Cas. 464. 

(«) Cowlam ▼. Black (1812), 15 East, 108; Fitzgerald v. Firbank, [1897] 2 Oh. 
36, 0. A.; Goodman ▼. Saltaah Corporation (1882), 7 *App. Ou. 633, 668 . 

(a) See p. 838, amte. 

(6) Wood T. Leadhitter (1845), 13 liL ft 'W. 838, where AmxBSOR, B., at 
pp. 842, 843, said: ‘*That no inoOTpooreal inheritance affecting land can 
siUxer be created or transferred otherwise than hy deed is a proposition so well 
established, that it wonld be mere pedantry to dte authorities in its support ’*: 
Hdford y. Bailev (1849), 13 Q. B. 426, Ex. Cb.; Co. Litt. 42 a; %c. Abr. 
Crants, B; 14 Vin. Abr. Omnt, O (a); 2 Boll. Abr. (}rsnt (o); Somerset (/hike) 
▼. Fogwdl (1826), 6 B. ft 0. 876; compare Marshall t. UUeewater Steam 
Navigation Co. (1863), 3 B. ft 8. 732, per CooxBUKN, O.J., at pp. 746, 747; 
Hopkins V. Robinson (1671), 2 Lev. 2. 

(c) Wood V. Leadbitter, supra, per AldxSSOE, B., at p. 842. 

(d) Ibid. 

(e) Ibid. 

Somerset (Buke) r. FogweU, supra; Bird v. liigginson (18.37), 6 Ad. ft EL 
824, Ex. Oh.; Wood ▼. Leadlntter, supra. 

(fl) Sblford T. Bosley, supra, per FabxS, B., at p. 446. 

\h) See Loses r. Adams, [IWl] 2 Ch. 898 i and generally, 
anta 


pp. 246 d ie^., 
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granting of a profit creates an equitable interest (t); and, secondly, 
where an interest which the law does not retjoire to be created by 
deed is created in the land to which a profit is appurtenant (k), 

671. A profit d prendre may be created by statute. Prirate 
Inclosnre Acta frequently reserved or created rights of shooting to 
lords of manors over the lands allotted to the commoners (O* 

672. No particular form of grant and no particular words are 
necessary to create a profit a prendre (m). If the effect of a deed or 
other instrument, when the words are taken as a whole, is to create 
a right of the nature of a profit a prendre^ the instrument will be 
construed as a grant of such right, and all the legal incidents of the 
right will be established (n), provided the subject-matter of the 
deed is of such a nature that the law allows it to be created as a 
j)rofit a prendre (o). 

673. A grant of a profit a prendre does not primd facie confer on 
the recipient an exclusive right to the whole substance the taking 
of which constitutes the right (p), to the exclusion of the owner at 
the servient tenement (</). Such exclusive right may, however, be 
granted if the words of the grant are clear and explicit (r), and a 
grant purporting to create a proft d prendre may be so extensive 
and interfere with the ordinary uses and enjoyment of land to such 
an extent that it will be construed as a grant of the land itself. 

674. The owner of a profit ^ prendre may in general take the 
subject-matter of the right either in person or by his servants; and 
he may also get the benefit of hia right by selling or leasing an 
interest in the profit d prendre, for a longer or shorter term, to any 
person capable of taking such an interest, and so long as that 


(t) For illustrations of this principle, see the analogous case of easements, at 
p. 24ii, ante. 

(^•) B.g., a quarterly tenancy. 

(1) See title Commons and Biohts or Common, Vol. IV., pp. 483, 678— 61S, 
whore the authorities are collected. 

(to) WielcAam v. Hawker (1840), 7 M. ft W. 63, 79; Fitagerald v. I%rlanh, 
[1897] 2 Oh. 96,103, 0. A.; Uuntmgtm {Earl) t. Moun^m {Lord) (1863), 4 Leon. 
147. Oompoie Hd/ordv. Bailey (1849), 13 Q. B. 426, Bx. CBi., and see also l><y 
V. Wood (1819), 2 B. ft Aid. 724. where a profit d prendre is spoken 
as a licence. 

(n) Fitzgerald v. Firbank, supra; SvfheHand {Duke) r. HexUheote, [1892] 1 Ch. 
476, 484 C. A. 

(o) Fitzgerald v. Firhank, mpm, per Eioby, L.J., at p. 108. 

(pj Huntington (Eari) ▼. Mount joy {Lwd), supra; Newby v. HarrieO'i 
(1861), 1 John. & H. 393, 898, 309; compare Chttham v. WUUamsfm (1804). 4 
Kast, 469. * 

{q) Sutherland {Duke) v. Heathcote, ettpra, at pp. 484, 486, 486, 0. A., wher*' 
it was held that a grant of the full and fine liberty to take ooal did nc^t 
exclude the right of the owner of the land from working mines, provided he did 
not disturb the grantee in- his working operations when and v^ere the latter 
carried them on. 

(r) Ibid., at p. 486; Suniington (Earl) v. Moum^oy (Lord), eupra ; Gkdham 
T. iViUiafMm, supra; Dot v. ITood (1819), 2 B. ft Aid. 724 ; Uarr v. Benson 
(ISttS), 3 CQi. App. 524, 684|.<^; Newly v. JEfarrieon,supra; IFtlibijisaAV. Prouii 
(1S43). 11 11 ft W. 88. 
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intoMst oadores dtmee has aa inrevoeabla tioanoe to take ao 
viuoli of the profit m has thus been granted to him («). 

675. Profits a prendre cannot strictly form the subject of a 
reservation or exception (a), although sometimes expressed to be 
reserved or excepteid from a conveyance or other dispoeition (b). 
When an owner of laud conveys it to another, and purports to 
reserve a profit d prendre^ the true effect is to create a profit a 
prendre de novo by regrant (c). 

It appears improbable that the doctrine of an implied grant 
founded on the principle that a man cannot derogate from his 
grant, as applied to easements (d), could be applied to profits d 
prendre, which can hardly be apparent and contmuous, nor can 
they arise as rights of necessity. 

Sttb-Sect. 2 .—By Pretcriptuyiu 

676. A profit a preTidre may be claimed by prescription at common 
law, including prescription under the doctrine of a lost modern 
grant (e), and profits a prendre which are appendant or appurtenant 
may also be claimed under the provisions of the Prescription Act, 
1832 (/), which, however, does not apply to profits h, prendre in 
gross Claims by prescription to profits of this class are 
exceedingly rare {h). 

677. A profit a prendre cannot exist by custom (t), except in the 


(«) Goodman v. Salta^h Corporation (1882), 7 App. Caa. 633, por Lord 
BnacKBUlLN, at p. 658; Orove v. Portal, [1902] 1 Ch. 727. 

[a) Dot d. Uouglcu y. Lock (1835), 2 Ad. & El, 705, j>tr Ix}rd Benmajt, at 
p. 743; Wvdtkam t. Hawker (1840), 7 M. & W, 63, per Pakkb, I1., at p. 76. 

A reeeryation is always of a thing not in rue, but newly created or reserved 
out of the land or hereditament demised, an exception is ever of part of the 
thing granted and of a thing m rtse ” (Oo. Lit. 47 a). 

(b) E.g., Wickham y. Hawker, supra. 

(e) Ewart y. Chraham (1859), 7 H. L. Cas. 331, per Lord t'AMPBBU;., L.O., at 


p. 34o« 

(d) See pp. 261 tdseg., nnte, 

(e) As to prescription generaDy, see p. 256, ante. See H'arricJe y. Queen's 
CMege, Oxford (ISfl), 6 Ch. App. 710 ; IhwgUm V. Kendal (1610), On;. Jac, 
25(>j English y. Burnell (1765), 2 Wils. 258; Cowlam v. iSlacl; (1812), 15 Eust, 
108; Johnson y. Barnes (1873), L. R. 8 C. P. 627, JS*. Ch. ; Potter v. North 
(I6te), 1 Wms. Saund. 847; Welcome y. Upton (1840), 6 M, & W. 636; Carr 
V. Foster (1842), 3 Ct. B. 681; Hopkins y. JUMnson (1671), 2 I^ey. 2; Davies 
V. Williams (Iwl), 16 Q. B. 646; Baulis y, Tyssm-Amhvrst (1877), 0 Oh. T). 
600; Hanmer y. Chance (1865), 4 De G. J. A Sm. 626; Haigh y. West, [1893] 2 
Q. B. 19, 0. A. 

(/) 2 A 3 Will. 4, c. 71, B. 1. 

(y) BhtdBeworih v. Le Fleming (1866), 12 0. B. (h. s.) 687, 709; Wdeomt y. 
Upton, eupra, 

(h) For cases of presoriptioX for profits d prendre in gross, see Barrinyt-ms 
(■Sir Francis) Case (1610), 8 Co. Bep. 136 b; Welcome y. Upton, supra (a right of 
pastiumge); R. y. Churchill (1826), 4 B. AO. 766; Johnson y, Barnes, svj/ra. 

(i) Qrimstead v. Marlowe (1792^ 4 Term ^p, 717; Hardy y. HoUyday (1766) 
(cit^ in the last-mentionea case at p. 718); Davies's Cam (1688), 3 Mod. Hep. 
248; Hockey y. Huygens (1631), Cro. Uar. 220; Baee y. Ward (18^), 4 B. A B, 
702, 709; A.-G. T. Mathias (1868), 4 £. A J. 679, 690, 691; City of Loadpa 
Bewms Oemmissioners y. Qhess ( 1872 ), 7 Oh. App. 456, 466; AUgood v. Ot&sett 
(1876]L 84 L. T. 883, 884 ; Blewett y. Tfegotmng (1835), 8 Ad. A El. 684, 876; 
jWww v. LsmscanAe (ISMh 4 R A B. 718, a.; Pitte y. KingshrUlge Highway 
Board (187f), 19 W. B. 884; JUoyd y. Jassss (1846), 6 C. B. 81, 89;. t/mstabls 
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case oi copyholdere and in certain mining localities (j), because were 
it otherwise, the subject-matter would soon become exhausted (1;), 
and the servient tenement would be subjected to an^ unreasonable 
burden, a release from which could never be obtained from the 
owners of the right who would necessarily be members of an 
undefined and fluctuating body (i). 

In general, the rules regulating the doctrine of prescription at 
common law as applied to easements (m) apply also to prqfiU a 
prendre. The same kind of evidence of user is necessary, namely, 
user or enjoyment as of right neither by force, stealth, nor per¬ 
mission (n). Similarly, twenty years’ enjoyment as of right is pre- 
suiu[)tive evidence of the enjoyment from time immemorial (o); and 
if the origin of the alleged right is shown to have been since the 
time of the commencement of legal memory, the prescriptive claim 
at common law will fail ( p). 


Wbo can 
claim profUt 
A prendre 
by prescrip¬ 
tion. 


678. A profit a prendre can only be claimed by prescription in 
favour of persons who are or w'hoae predecessors in title were 
capable of taking a grant; it cannot be claimed by an undefined 
and fluctuating body of persons not incorporated for the purpose 
of taking the grant (g). But a grant of the right to a pn-ofit a prendre 
may be made by the Crown to persons composing such a class; 
for there is this distinction between a grant by the Crown and a 
grant by a private individual, that as the Crown has power to create 
corporations, if it be necessary for the purpose of establishing the 
validity of the grant, the grantees will be treated as a corporation 
quoad the grant, whereas in the case of a grant by a private 
individual who has no power of creating a corporation, the grantees 
cannot be so treated (r). 


V. NicJwUon (1803), 14 0. B. (n. B.) 230, 239, 240, 242; Chilton y. London 
Corjioration (1878), 7 Oh. D. 735; D« la Harr {Earl) t. Miles (1881), 17 Cfti. D. 
535, 577. 0. A.; 2Y/5urw r. Silva (1890), 45 Ch. D. 98, 107, C. A.; FiUhardinye 
ILord) V. Purcell, [1908J 2 Ch. 139, 163. See also title CUSTOM AND’ USAOSS, 
Yol. X., p. 238. It seems that “ occupiers ” even of copyhold tenements of a 
mouor cannot claim by custom (AtMttn v. Amhuret (1877), 7 Gh- D. 689; but 
see B'ox v. ArnEurst (1875), L. E. 20 £q. 403. 

(/) For these speoial luiniog onstoms iu Oomwall, Derbyshire and elsewhere, 
see title Minks, Minehals and Quabkies. 

i h) See title Custom and Usaoes, Yol. X., pp. 238, 230. 

1) A.-a. V. Mathias (1858), 4 K & J. 679, 691. 
m) See p. 260, ante. 

(n) See p. 262, ante; MUh v. Colchteter Corporation (1867), L. B. 2 0, P. 476, 
486. As to user based on a mistaken conception of the rights of the parties, 
sea De la H'orr {Earl) v. Miles, supra ; Campbell v. Wilson (1803), 8 East, 294; 
Stivers {Lord) v. A<fanu(1878), 3 Ex, D. 361; and^aee p. 263, ante. 

(o) Pirtit Report of the Beal Property Oommissionere. 

(jp) Ibid., see p. 261, ante; Addingtenv. Olode (1776), 2 Wm. Bl. 989; and see 
graerally R. v. Ashby FolviUe (Inhabitants) (1866), L.E. 1 Q. B. 213; Bryant v. 
Foci (1868), L. B. 8 Q> B. 497, Ex. Ch.; Mw v. New Forest Commissioner (1856), 
18 C. B. 60. 

{q) Bwere (Leri) v. Adams, supra; Tilittry t. Silva (1890), 45 Oh. D. 9S, 
C. A.; Baker v. Brenman (1635), Oro. Oar. 418; see Goodman t. Saltosn 
CoriHiration (1882), 7 App. Oss- 633, 648, 656. 

(r) WillmgiAe ▼. MaiUtmd (1866), L. B. 3 Eq. 108, «r Lord Bomuxt, 
ax p. 109. 
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679. In order to 8ai>port an alleged r^ht which can be shown i 

to have been long exercised by the free inhabitants of an ancient Creation. 
l)orongh, and to clothe such user with legality, the court may in its 

desire to find a legal origin presume a grant to the corporation of ^ gmt ^ 

that borough npon a trust in favour of the inhabitants (t). pnMtew tor 

inbabitaats. 

680. Claims topr<)/?t« d prendre under the doctrine of a lost modern ciaima to 
grant are governed by the same rules as apply to claims under this projUi^ 
doctrine in respect ^ easements (a). Thus a lost modem grant 

of a profit d prendre will not be presumed where such a grant 
would have b^n in contravention of the express provisions of a 
statute (b), 

681. By the provisions of the Prescription Act, 1882 (c), Olaimi to 
relating to prescriptive claims to profits d prendre appendant or 
appurtenant, no claim to any right of common or other profit or 

benefit to be taken or enjoyed from or upon any land of the Crown, PrescripHoo 

or the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, or any ecclesiastical or '***• 

lay person or body corporate, where such right, profit, or benefit 

has been actually taken and enjoyed by any poreon claiming right 

thereto without interruption for the full period of thirty years, 

can be defeated or destroyed by showing only that such right, 

profit, or benefit was first taken or enjoyed at any time prior to 

such period of thirty years. But such a claim may be defeated 

in any of the other ways by which it might have been defeated at 

the time the Act was passed. When such a right, profit, or benefit 

has been enjoyed for the full period of sixty years, the right thereto 

is deemed absolute and indefeasible, unless it appears that it was 

taken and enjoyed by some consent or agreement expressly made 

or given for that purpose by deed or writing (d). 

Each of these two periods of thirty and sixty years is to bo Periods of 
deemed the period next before some suit or action wherein the 
claim or matter to which such period may relate has been or is 
brought into question (e), and no act or other matte, is to be deemed 
to be an interruption within the meaning of the statute unless tho 
same has been submitted to or acquiesced in for one year after the 
party interrupted has notice of the interruption and of the person 
making it or authorising it to be made(/). • 

Uninterrupted enjoyment for the full period of thirty years must 
be shown, and the onus of proof is on the claimant {g). 


(•) Goodman v. SaUaah Corporation (1882), 7 App. Oas. 633. 8ee al«o 
p Wen t, £1893] 2 Q. B. 10; iZa Faversham Free Fithermen (1687), 36 Gh. I). 
m, 0. A. 

(a) See p. 261. ante. « 

{>} Neavenon t. Peterlorough Mural Oouneil, £1902] 1 Oh. 687, 0. A.; Mill i. 
Few Forest Commissioner (1866), 18 C. B. 60. 

(e) 2 ft 3 Wai. 4, c. 71, s. 1. A* to dlaizos under the Act to nghte of common, 
aee title OoKiuffirB aud Biobts op Oomtoir, Vol. IV., pp. 484 ^ Mg. 

(^Bee p. 869, euOe ; end title GoMMOm Ann BiOH-rs OP Ooioion. VoL ly., 

(a) See'p. 272, ante; Rieharde ▼. JVy (1838), 7 Ad. ft BL 898; Wright v« 
WaUams (1886), 1 M. ft W. 77. ^ ^ ^ 

(/) PaeioriptMm Act, 1882 (2 ft 3 Will. A a 71), a. 4. 

W Raifeg V. Jfjfiepard (1888), 8 Ad. ft M. 161. 
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The time daring which any person otherwise ea^ble of r^dtiing 
any claim to any profit k prmdre is an infant, idiot, non eompot 
mentMf feme covert^ or tenant for life, or daring which any sotion 
or suit is pending and which has been diligently proseoated (A) is to 
be excluded in the computation of the two periods of thirty and sixty 
years, except only in cases where the right has been enjoyed for 
the period of sixty years without any written consent, in which 
case the fact that any of the disabilities already mentioned exists is 
wholly immaterial (i). 

Sbot. 8.— Exfmgtmhment. 

Sob-Sbot. 1. —By Act of Parliamml. 

682. An Act of Parliament may extinguish a profit k prendre 
either expressly or impliedly. 

Such an extinguishment is often the result of a statutory enact¬ 
ment of which the extinguishment does not form any substantive 
part, but is the outcome of the exercise of some power expressly 
given by the Act or the fulfilment of some duty expressly imposed 
by it (&). 

Sttb-Seot. 2 .—By Bdecue. 

683. A pr-qfit d prendre may be extinguished by release either 
expressly (1) or by a regrant of the right to the owner of the 
servient tenement. Such a grant or release operates as an 
extinguishment of the right under the doctrine of merger, the rule 
being that a man cannot have a right to take a profit out of his 
own land as a separate right apart from the ordinary incidents of 
ownership (m). The release must be by all persons interested in 
the right (n). 

A profit k prendre being an incorporeal hereditament can only 
bo released or regranted by deed, except in oases where release 
arises by implication of law (o). 

The rule relating to rights of common whereby if the owner of 
the right release the right in respect of a portion of the. land the 
right is extinguished as regards the whole (p) does not apply to 


(h) Bailey y. Appleyard (1838), 8 Ad. ft El. 161. 

(t) Wright V. WiUwnu (1836), 1 M. ft W. 77, and other oaaea relating to 
easemoubi, p. 270, ante. 

(ic) Aa, for inetanoe, by awards made in pursuance of the Inclosura Acts. 

(i) Johnrnm v. Bamee (1873), L. B. 8 0. F. 627, Ex. Oh. Oompare Broomt v. 
Weimim (1893), 68 L. T. 661. See title COMMOBB akd Biohts OX OoUKOV, 
Vol. IV., p. 626. 

(m) Co. Litt. 280 a, where it ie said '* a man cannot have land and a common 
ef pasture issuing out of the same land, etoiede osteru.” 

<«) Bmtm V. GhetAer (1799), 8 Term Bep. 896. 

(o) Oo. Litt. 2G4 h, where u is pointed out that there is a diSemme between a 
relesee in deed and a release in law, and that a releaee in deed or exprees relearn 
must of xtecessity be by deed, whereas releases in law may or amy not be by 
deed ; MiHu v. Etteridge (1692), I Show. 349. 

^p) &A3mham V. Qrwn (1697), Cro. ]^. 693 ; Iforas v. WeM (1610}, 1 Brownl. 
180; y. Etteridge, nmm; Johneon v. Bantee, tupra! oompare Botuonr- 
Chester, supra, per Lord Kmrtrow, aj* at p. 401. See title rW vMwowi Ayp 
Bzobtb or CoxiioN, VoL lY., pp. 626 , 6217, 



Past i 

profiU d prmdre existing as rig}ite in severalty, and oonseqattS^ly 
sefNarate parts of the servient tenement may be rdeased from time 
to time from the burden of such several rights ( 9 ). 

A release of a profit d prendre which has been established will 
not be presumed from mere non-user (r). Where, however, in 
answer to a prescriptive claim, the existence of the alleged profit ^ 
prendre is put in issue, proof of non-user may be effective in 
negativing the existence of the right. 

Scb-Sbot. 3 .—By Unity of Ownership, 

684. When the ownership of the right constituting a profit h 
prendre and the ownership of the servient tenement become united 
in the same person, the profit d prendre is extinguished («). But 
there can be no extinguishment by unity of ownership unless the 
estate of the common owner in the servient tenement is at least 
as large as his estate in the profit d prendre (t). 

Sub-Bbot. 4.—By Exhaustion, 

685. If the subject-matter of a profit d prendre become exhausted, 
the right may be thereby extinguished (a). But tho mere temporary 
exhaustion of the subject-matter does not necessarily extinguish 
the right (b), for in cases where there is a possibility of the subject- 
matter coming into existence again the right is only suspended, 
and in the event of a re-appearance of the subject-matter will again 
become exercisable (c). 

SuB-SxoT. b,—By Alteration. 

686. An alteration of the character of the dominant tenement 
by the dominant owner may be such as to indicate an intention on 
his part to abandon the right, in which case an implied release of 
the right will be presumed against him and he will not be allowed 
to set up a claim to its continuance (<f). 


(a) Johnson y. Barnes (1873), L. B. 8 C. P. 327, Ex. Ch. 

(r) Seaman v. Vawdrey (1810), 16 Ves. 390 ; see also Smith y. Lloyd (1834), 9 
Exon. 562; Moon y. Bawson (1824), 3 B. & 0. 332, 339 ; Carr y. t'orier (1812), 
8 a B. 681. 

{*)Tyrrirmham*s Case (1684), 4 Gk>. Bep. 36 b; Wyat WilJs CbaeflSOS), 8 
Co. Bep. 78 b; Bradshaw v. Eyre (1691), Cm. Eliz. 670; Nelson's Case (1686), 3 
Loon. 128; Mvmrave y. Indoewre Commissioners (1874), L. B. 9 Q. B. 162, 174 ; 
Lloyd y. Bawls {Earl) (1865), 4 E. & B. 486 ; Nall v. Byron (1877), 4 Ch. D. 
667; Oo. Litt. 122 a; Kimpton y. Bellamy (1686), 1 Leoa. 43; Worledge v. 
ivtnpMMia (16^, Oro. Eliz. 794. And Me title CoMUons Ain> Biobts ox 
OoiQcoir, vol. lY., pp. 623 B seq. 

(0 B. y. Hermitage (Inhabitants) (1692), Garth. 239; Bradshaw V. Eyre, supra; 
Wyat WUdls Case, supra; Oot, Litt. 114 b. 

(а) Clarkson y. Woodlumse ( 1782 ); 6 Term Bep. 412 , n.; Oarr y. Lamiert 
(1866), L. B. 1 Exoh. 168, Bx. Ch.; Spoor r, Oreen (1874), L. B. 9 E.xoh. 99. 
Compim Sehdes y. Hargreasm (179^, 6 Tom Bep. 46; Grant v. Qunner (1809), 
1 (Datmt. 436 . See title OoMOcoNa abd Bights or (Jobuob, Yol. IV., p. 627 . 

(б) Compare Bobortson y. Hartopp (1889). 43 Ch. D. 484. 617, 0. A.; Ely 
(Doan and Chcqpter) y. Wasrsn (1741), 2 AtiL 189. 

{«) Ely {Dean and Chafes) v. Warren, snpra, 

(eQ Moors y. Bawson, sup^, at p. 338; B. y. Clwrley (1848), 12 tl. B. 616; 
CwT V. Lanibert (1866VL. B. 1 Exeb, IW, Oh. See title GoiOfOHS axm 
Btemoi GV OoKMOK, YoL lY., p. 627. 
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8KCT.3, An alteration of the servient tenement may also extingnish a 
Extingoish* profit h prendre if the owner of the profit acquiesce in an alteration 
which practically amounts to a destruction of the subject-matter of 

Alteration of profit («). 


Benrient 

tenement. 


(«) ScriUtm V, Stone (1893), 9 T. L. E. 478 (right of pastare olaimed over part 
of lauds which had gradually become covered with buildings). 
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See Ecolbsiabtical Law. 
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See Chabities; Ecclesiastical Law. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CORPORATIONS. 

See CoBfOBATioNs; Eoolbbiasiioal Law. 
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Part I.—Introductory. 

DeflniUou phrase “ Ecclesiastical Law ” mav in England be con- 

HBd scope of siderud either as confined to the law of the Church of England aa 
- Ecciesi- administered by the Ecclesiastical Courts, or in a wider sense as 
aatieai Law. within its soope all laws relating to a church or ecelesia 

as such, whether derived from the law of the State, the laws of 
nature and of right reason, the divine law, or the laws of inde¬ 
pendent societies (a). - The title Ecclesiastical Law *’ is here 
taken to include the law of England administered by the courts 
of this country so far as it relates to any partieular Church, 


(•) Hooker’s SocleBiMtioBl Polity, Book L, s. )8b 
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^whether established (d) or not, or the members thereof as snbh, 
or to. any spiritnal x^son or ec^esiaatioal officer as such, or to 
any property whioh is an eodesiastical eharity(tf). 

llie mde scope thus givmi to this article oorrei^nds to the 
increased recognhaon in recent years by the State of religious 
bodies other than the Ohuroh of England, but at &e same time 
the fact that the courts take judicial notice of the ** Ecclesiastical 
Law of England" only in the more limited sense makes it 
expedient to ded separately and in the first instance with 
ecclesiastical law in this stricter sense, i.e., the law administered in 
the courts ecclesiastical, consisting of such canons and constitutions 
ecclesiastical as have been allowed by general consent and custom 
within the realm as altered and supplemented by statutes (d). 
Accordingly the ensuing five parts of this article deal with 
ecclesiastical law in this narrower sense; and the law of England so 
far as it relates to religious bodies other than the Church of 
England is separately dealt with in Fart Yll.(e); while in this 
part such propositions are dealt with as bear upon the relation of 
the State to religious bodies generally. 

688. The change from a narrower to a wider meaning of the 
word **ecclesiastical” has been accompanied by a similar change in 
the meaning of the word “Church” (/) when used of a religious body. 


(h) As to the meanin^j^ of the word " established," see note (c), p. 364, post. 

(e) The scope thxis given to the word ** eoolesie^oal" is in aooordauoe with 
the statutory definition of " ecclesiastical chaiity." In the Local Government 
Act, 1894 (d6 & Yiot. c. 73), s. 75 (2), and in the London Government 
Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Yiot. o. 14), b. 23 (3), unless the context otherwise requires, 
the expression " ecclesiastical chanty" includes a charity the endowment 
whereot is held for some one or more of the following purposes: (a) For 
any spiritual purpose which is a legal purpose, or (b) for the benefit of any 
spiritual person or eoclesiastioal otBoar as snoh, or (c) fbr u^e, if a building, as a 
church, chapel, mission-room, or Sunday soho^, or oiherw;so by any paiticular 
church or denomination, or (d) for the maiiitenanoei repair, or imin*ovemont of 
any such building as aforesaid, or for the maintenance of divine service therein, 
or (e) otherwise n>r the benefit of any particular church or denomination, or of 
any members thereof as such, providra that where any endowment of a charity 
other s building held for any of the purposes aforesaid is held in part only 
lor some of the purposes aforesaia, the oh^ty so far as that endowment is con¬ 
cerned shall be an eoclesiastioal charity within the meaning of the Acts. As 
to thja definition, see further p. 713, post. 

(<A Mackonochie v. Fenzance ^Lord) (1881), 6 App. Oas. 424, 446. 

(s) The law relating to the Ohuroh of &iglana in the ooloniee, India, and 
elsewhere abroad luus been inoltded in Part II., as, although it is not strictly 
speaking ** eodeaiastioal law ** within the narrower sense, it is more closely allied 
to that law than to the law rdhting to veligious bodies other th«a the Ohuroh 
of T?!ngla.nd (seO p. 483, post\ 

(/) 13ie word '*<diuroh’^ (kv/mosA') having in the first instanoe been used 
as a name of the Ohristian house of worab^, was with the oonvetsion of the 
Teutonic nations eseumed asthe naturalised equivalent of eocleria, and was used 
for that word in all itssenses. It wat thnsused as the name of the one great 
reUgious organisation the Oatholio Ohuroh, cBpeoially as represented by its 
tjge deigy or eodesiastioal ovder, and ^ extension to other dnindies 
took, plage as these were mraotioally rteomtised. As the different portions of 
the cougregatiem cf the huuifnl aonght visDode embodiment in outward otgaiaiaa- 
tiffiue w£ioh followed thb lines of ptovinrial, national, and linguistic distinetions 
thsae arose provincial and notionu chttpchiaa as parts or branches of the Church 
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Paet 1. and the very wide signification given in ordinary legal parlance to 
Intro* that word when so used ig) makes it advisable to base any pro* 
dootoiy. positions as to the relations between the State and a Church on a 
careful definition of what that word when so used connotes. 
Although the words “ Church ” and “ denomination ” are sometimes 
used in juxtaposition in a manner which might appear to imply 
that a ** Church " is to be distinguished from a ** denomination/' 
there is no legal definition of the word denomination " (jk) which 
would enable any useful inference to be drawn from this implication, 
and the word " Church ” is in fact used of any ecclesiastical 
organism which is complete within itself and separate from other 
churches (i). 

*f"th*"chHrch ©xtent to which such organisms are recognised by the 

by the BUte! State may be gauged by reference to the statutory facilities afforded 
to any congregation or society or body of persons associated for 
religious purposes (A;), even though they object to be designated by 
any distinctive religious appellation (2). This wide recognition of 
religious bodies by .the State is a development of the recognition 
which was accorded by the lioman civil law to the Christian 
Church and to other religious bodies (m). From the date of the 


Cathulio. Thus, after the first great divisiou the word was applied to the 
Eastern Church and the Western Oliurch, and, after the sepaiato organisation 
on a national basis of various portions of the Western Church, the word waa 
ap]iliod in each case to that portion of the Church Catholic which was thus 
Bopai'ately organised (New English Dictionary, iubvoce “Church”). Looke(1692) 
defines it as “a voluntary society of men joining themselves together of their 
own accord in order to the ptibliok worshipping of God in simh manner as they 
judge acceptable to liim ” (tftid.). 

{(j) The word “ Church is no longer confined in legal p^lanoe to Christian 
Churches; for instance, it is used in reference to an association for the purposes 
of the Mahomedan religion {Ibrahim Etmad v. Ahdvol Varrim Peermamodt, 
[1008] A. 0. 526, 535, P. C.). In this cose properties which had been purchased 
Ifor the whole M^omodan congregation of Mauritius, consisting of immigrants 
from 0., H., and S., had been settled by deeds upon truste which gave the 
exclusive management to a body of immigrants from C., and it was decided that 
although the congregation, nut having been authorised by the State, had no legal 
existence as a religious community vested with a right to hold property, yet 
that as it foimed a society de facto the aggrieved memlrars of the society from 
H. and S. hod a right to relief, and the deeds were set aside. 

(A) “Denomination" is only “sect” writ large {MacLaughlin v. Campbell, 
£1906] 1 I. H. 588, 598, C. A.). 

(t) “Church” has two distinct meanings ; it may mean either the aggregate 
of tlie individual members of the Church, or it may mean the ^uosi-corporata 
institution which carries on the religious work of the denomination whose name 
it beai's. If used in coujunctiou with the name of the denomination (e.^., the 
Clhiuxih of Pome or Church of Ireland) it prima^/ade imports the operative 
institutiou which ministers religion and gives spiritual edification to its members 
{MacLausMin v. Can^bdL, aupra, at p. 597). 

{k) Trwtee Appointment Act, 1850 (13 & li Viet. c. 28), s. 1. 

(f) Places of Worship Begisiiwtion Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Yiot. o. 81), Sched. A; 
see p. 369, putt. 

(m) “ A considerable portaou of the globe still retains the impression which it 
received from the conversion of Constantine, and the ecclesiastic institutions of 
his reign ate still connected by an indiswluble chain with the opinions, the 
passions, and the interests of the present generation ” (Gibbon’s Decime and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, Chap. XX., Milmau’s Editbn. Vol. HI., p. 1). 
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Milan deerae of the Bmperor Oonstontine (a.d. 818) (ft) the Bmpin^ t. 

while ^ at^ first still tolerating other religions, recognised tho Intro* 
organisation of the Christian Ghnroh (o), acoepted the decrees of 'tootorf. 

f enera! and provincial councils, admitted the jurisdiction of 
loclesiastical Courts (p), and respected the right of the Church 
to enjoy the benefit of property given or bequeathed to it (q). 

690. Recognition on similar lines has been accorded to the Biementa 
Church by all those countries which have adopted the Roman civil 
law. Such recognition necessarily presupposes that individual **“*“*“•• 
persons can express their religious beliefs in some form capable of 
recognition, that such expression may reasonably be taken to be 
characteristic of them as individuals (r), and that a society of 


(it) The edict was received as a n^eneral and fundamental law of the Boman 
world. It provided for the restitution of all the civil and religious rights of 
which the (mristians had been deprived, enaoted that the places of worship and 
public lands which had been couhscatod should be restore to the Ohurch, and 
guarded the future tranquillity of the faithful on the principles of equal tolera* 
tion. “ Tho two Emperors (Constantine and Licinius) proolaim to tihe world 
that they have granted a free and absolute power to the Christians and to all 
others of following the religion which each individual thinks proper to prefer to 
which he has addicted his mind and which he may deem the best adapted to hia 
own use (Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire, Chap. XX., 
Milman's Edition, YoL III., p. 5). 

(o) Jovian restored to the Ohurch roy dpxMP Kiffutp {ibid., Ohap. XXY., 
p. 228, n. 2). 

{ft) Tho devotion of individuals was the first circumstance which distinguished 
the Christians from tho Platonists; tho second was the authority of the Ohurch. 
The Christians formeil a numerous and disciplined society, and the jurisdiction of 
their laws and magistrates was strictly exerdsed over the minds of the faithful. 
Tho loose wanderings of the imagination were gradually conhned by creeds and 
confessions; the freedom of private judgment submitted to the public wisdom 
of synods; the authority of a theologian was determined by his ecclesiastical rank; 
and the episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted the oeiis ires of the Ohui'oh 
on those who deviated from the orthodox belief {ibid.. Chap, >vXI., p. 62). 

{q) The means by which the Koman law gave effect to gifts of propOTty for 
the benefit of the Church differed from the means by which the English law 

E ves effect to such gifts in that the Boman law did not reqnire, as the English 
w does, that a foundation which took the form of Apia cauta, i.e., was devoted 
to pious uses, should be vested in some person capaole of owning it. The 
whereby the founder dedicated the property to charitable uses was suffleient 
without more to constitute the;»ia cawao a foundation iu the legal sense, i.e., to 
ma^e it a new subject of legal rights, and it was thenceforth regarded as an 
ecclesiastical and, consequently, as a public iuatiitulion, and as such shared that 
cojporate capacity which belonged to all ecolesiastioal institutions by virtue of a 
general rule of law, and was subjected to the control of the Church, that is, of 
the bishop or the ecclesiastical administrator, as the case might be (Sohm’s 
institutes of Boman Law ^2nd English ed., 1901), pp. 207 et aeq.). Ae to tho 
existence of similar foundations in England, see p. 714, po»t. 

(r) “There is a presumption of comdstenoy of opinion on serioiu, especially 
reUgious. questions. If I were called on, even in a criminal proceeding, to show 
an mdiridiial to have been a Boman Catbolio on a particular day I might surely 
prove his attendance at mass both befors and after and througb the whole 
course of his life to induce the reasonable conclusion that he was of that faith 
on the day in question. I might therefore prove the attendance over ton years 
before, not as wie whole, hut as part of the ei^enoe ” (iSAore v. Wihon, 

{body) Charitiea (1842), 9 Cl. & Fin. 355, H. L.,per CJOLKBrcoB. J., at p. 531). 
A fcmast Irarn and bred a Protestant and of a Protestant family mtuit M pre* 
suioed to be a Protestant unless he has done aome act to denote a change in his 
religious persuasion {Yelverton ?. Lonqworth (1S64), 10 Jut. (w. 8.) 1209, H. la). 
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Pabt I. persons having some religions tenets in ooxmnon expressed in some 
Intro- form which is capable of recognition, can have a continned existence 
dnotoryj independent of the individnals comprising the society. It therefore 
pre-supposes a statement or other outward expression of the 
common faith, and some organisation by means of which the 
individuals comprising the society may be retained in or brought 
into relationship with this outward expression, and accordingly a 
Ohurch vi8‘Ci-vi» the State may be regarded as a society of 
individuals characterised by religions beliefs capable of expression 
in some common form, such society being organised on the 
basis of such religious beliefs. 
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691. The relations of the State to such a society of individualB 
may result from or consist of acts which either (1) relate to 
the individual members of the society regarded, not as mranbers, 
but as individuals characterised by such religious beliefs ; or 
(2) relate to the individual members qud members of the society («); 
or (8) relate to the society regarded as a society having an exist* 
ence independent of the individuals composing it. 

So long as the Church recognised was the one undivided 
Catholic Apostolic Church, tlie relations of the State to the 
Church were concerned only with that Church and the members 
of it as snch, and the various States which adopted the Boman 
civil law followed that law in admitting the right of the 
Church to legislate (or itself in all ecclesiastical matters by acts 
of a general or provincial council, to administer the disciplinary 
law of the Church by its own courts, and to own property for 
its own purposes (a). 

But in course of time the Catholic Church became divided 
along lines defined either by reference to differences in the outward 
expression of the common faith or by differences in the organi¬ 
sation by means of which the individual members were retained 
in or brought into relationship with this outward expression (b). 
In the latter case, inasmuch as the organisation was materially 
affected by the variations of the laws of the various states which 
had been included in the Boman Empire, the snb-divi&iona 
tended to follow the territorial limits of those states. As the 
civil government developed in any one of those states the 
relations between the state and that portion of the Church 
which was within the particular state (that is, such of tlie 


(■) Am of the dietixiction here drawn is afforded by the incideDoe 

of those portions of the law d the Church of Bngland which were formerly 
binding on all indiTidnals, but are now reg^ded (see pp. 379, iS2, poi<) as 
binding only on the Glergy and such of the la^ al are members of the Church, 
fd) Al to the recognition of these righte in England, see pp. 371, 717, po$i. 

(&) 'S!he expresmons Boman Oathdio*’ and “members of the Qhuroh of 
B<me*' alihe describe that subdivision of &e genend body of Christians who 
believe in “ One Oathofio tod Anostolio Church ’’ and also acknowledge the 
authoritv of the Pope and iooept the decrees of the Council of Trent—^in other 
words, tfte Church which mofeeses the Boman Catholic religion; and the same 
function of identification p fulfilled with regard to other si^enominations of 
the some general body tw thO words “The Protestant Bpiaoopal Ohurch of 
** 'and and Irelanduia “ The Pi-otestantPresbyterian Church of Seotland ” 
k ▼. Ifynet, [1996] 11. B. 539, 643, 544, 0. A-}. 
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members and so much of the system of organisation of ^ ^ 

Ohuroh as came within the jurisdiction of the state), because iShw* 
qualified by the system oi civil government in force within that 
jurisdiction (c), and, in so hir as the qualifications thns introduced 
involved dissociation of the organisation of that portion of the 
Ohuroh from the organisation of the whole Church, the Ohurch 
in the particular state was recognised as a separate Ohuroh id). 


(e) ** It is not neoess^ that traditions and oereiaonies be in all plaoei one and 
utterly like ; for at all times they have been dirers and may he changed aooocding 
to the diversities of ooontriea times and men's manners so that nothing he 
nrdained against God’s word. . . . Every particular or national Ohuroh hath 
authority to ordain ehanro and aboliaa oeremoniee ox rites of the Church 
ordained only by man's autnority so that all things be done to edifying” (Axtidee 
of Beligiou, XXXIV.). A modem instance of the qualifying effMt of a 
system of civil government on the organisation of a Ohuroh is afforded by the 
case of Zaeklyntlei v. Pdwhie, [1908] A. 0. 65, P. 0., which relates to a ohuroh 
built in Canada by Butbenian emigrants from Qidioia, who before emigration 
had been compelled by the civil power to oonform to those dootrines of the 
Ohuroh of Bomo as to which that Ohuroh differs from 4he Greek Ohurdi, but 
on coming to a land where no such compulsion was possible were held to have 
resumed allerianoe to the Greek Orthodox Ohuroh to which their forefathers 
had bdonged; see also Murriman v. Wittiarm (1882), 7 App. Oas. 464, 607, 
P.O. 

{d) Thus, in England the organisation of the Ohuroh under the protection of 
the ^te gradually developed (se^p, S75,714, without any aamission that 
the country formed part m the Holy Boman Empire luoh as au the Continent 
subjed^ countries to the Pope as spiritual and the Emperor as civil head, but 
also without any occasion arising on which it was possible to say definitely that 
the Chor^ of England thenoefoi^ existed as a society separate from the rest of 
the Oatholio Church until the Oonquost had consolidate the dvil powers. From 
that time s^arato existence of the Ohurch was recognised, and the view 
accepted by Parliament was thatexpressed in their petition presented in 1307 A.t>., 
rehearsed in stat. (1361—2) 26 Edw. 3, stat. 6, and according to the redtal in stat. 
(1389—90) 13 1^0. 2, stat 2, c. 2, made a statute: ** The Holy Church ol hkiglond 
was founded in the Estate of Pmlaoy within the realm ef Eogland by the King 
and the Barone to inform them and the people of the I<aw of God and to make 
ho^italities alms and other works of charity in the places where the_ churches 
were founded for the souls of the founders their heirs and all Christians; and 
certain possessions as well in fees lands rents as in advowsons which do extend 
to a great value were assigned to the prelates and other people of the Holy 
OhurSi of the said realm to sustain the same charge.” Thu is the Ohuroh of 
England ns to which by the name Ecdt^ Angliavna Magna Gharta enacts that 
she shall be free and shall have all her rights and liberties mviokble, and ae from 
year to year this protective clause has remained in force it is reasonable to 
preeume that this same Ohurch it is which has been recognised by the names of 
"Seinte Egliiw d’Engleterre” ktat (18&lo^ 26 ^w. 3, stat. 6), **th 0 Ohurch 
of Christ in the Kingdom of Enelimd” fWestminster Oonfession), and "the 
Cknrch of England as by law estimlished ” from the time of Mag^ Oharta to 
the present day. “The accepted legal dootrine is that the Ohuroh of England 
is a wntinuous body from itp earliest estaUiahment iu Saxon times” {Marskutt 
V. ihraham, [1907 ] 2 K . B. 112, 1261. It is sometimes stated that the statutes 
passed by Henry YUL to exclude tne exeraise of papal exactions and iurudio- 
tion (tint (1683—4) 26 Hen. 8, oc. 19 to 21) made such mreat and fundamentil 
changes that they snould be regarded as eetaDlishing the (mureh for the first tuna 
as it now out this view u direotiV oontradiotod by the statutes ihemselvw, 

which not only refer to the Ohuroh of Breland as an existing Church. ta 
the prolatea and diergy the realm aa lenteerating the saia Church at utilv 
tynods and oonvoeations (stitL (1688-**4)^3ie BUm. S, ct 21, a 2) indepQOidit of 
the Bidiqp of Btmie, edlM the Pope, u4tose authority, wil^ the nsalm is 
regarded se having been an usorpati^ but also expressTy {(bid,, a 19) dkelaim 
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Pam l. Similarly, whenever by any act of state, e.g., by cession, conquest, 
Intro* or division into separate self-governing communities, the organisa- 
ductoiy. tion of any portion of the Catholic Church is divided in accxjrd- 
ance with some new division of the supreme civil power, the 
portion of the Church within the state thus separated may become 
a separate Church (e), and where the separated state is a nation 
the corresponding portion of the Church may become a national 
Church (/). 

The Church thus formed may be identical with the portion of the 
Church existing before the overt acts which result in the separa¬ 
tion (< 7 ), and retain all those powers of organisation, discipline, and 
self-government which previously existed, and its identity is not 


any intontion “to decline or vary from the congregation of Chriet’e Qiuroh in 
any things concerning the Tery Articles of the Catholic Faith of Christendom, 
or in any other things declared by Holy Scripture and the Word of God 
necessary for salvation, but only to make an Ordinanw by policies necessary and 
convenient to repress vice, and for good conversation of this realm in pewe, 
unity, and tranquility from ravin and spoil, insuing much the old aucient 
customs of ihis realm in that behalf.” Moreover, many statutes of earlier date 
prove that this was no new departure, inasmuch as the Church of Home was 
never recognised by statute eo nomine, but was referred to either as "la court 
de Eome” (stat. (1351—2) 23 Edw. 3, stat. 6; stat. (1389-90) 13 Ric. 2, 
stat. 2, c. 2) or "nostre seint piere le Pape” (stat. (1389—90) 13 Eic. 2, 
stilt. 2, c, 2), and this was recognised by contemporaneous legal opinion 
(Strypo, Ecclesiastical Memorials, I., p. 276). There is no doubt as to the con¬ 
tinuous existence of the Church of England from the Refonnatiou to the 
present day {liaker v. Lee (1860), 8 H. L. Oas, 495, 504), and accordingly 
that portion of the Catholic Chui-oh which developed into the Church of 
England referred to in Magna Gharta may be said to have had a continuous 
existence from its origin as a separate organism and to be one with the Church 
of England as it now exists, whicJi may bo considered as: That part of the con- 
gregauou of Olirist’e Catholic Church which retains the Articles of the Catholic 
Faith of Ohristondom necessary to salvation and conforms to the liturgy and 
ordiinmces of the Church of England os by law established. 

(e) The Lam1)oth Conferenoe of 1908 resolved (Resolution 20) that the 
orgiiuisution of different races, living side by side, into separate Churches on 
the basis of Tar.e or colour is inconsistent with the vital and essential principle 
of the unity of Christ’s Church. 

(/) In the case of the Free Church of Scotland {General Aeeembly) v. Overtonn 
{Lord), n904] A. 0. 515, Lord MAONAOBTEir, dissenting, said, at p. 636: “ I 
cannot form a conception of a national Church untrammelled ana rmfettered 
by connection with the State which does not at least possess the power of 
revising and amending the formulae of eubecription required of its own ofidee 
bearers and the power of pronouncing authoritatively that some latitude of 
opinion is permissible to its members in regard to matters whi^ according 
to the common apprehension of mankind ore not matters of faith.” In the 
iudgitieut of the majority of the law lords the Free Church of Scotland was 
held not to be so untrammelled or unfettered, but. seeing that the trammels 
and fettei'B in the particular ctuw arose from tha acceptance of the establish¬ 
ment principle and the Westminster Confession, the judgment of the majority 
does not necessarily preclude the application of Lord MACKAOBTBir’a words to 
anit; national Chur^ formed as suggested in the text by mere deavage along 
national linee from a pre-existing Church. 

(j) It appears from the judgment in Merrimanr. Fr>7fiam« (1882), 7 App. Cas. 
484, 610, F. C.. that a dear indication, authoritatively made on whalf of the 
Church thusdi^ded off, that it desires and intends to retain its identity in faith, 
doctrine, and discipline with the pre-existing Church may affect the weight to be 
attached to diffmenoes oi organisation as evidence that me identity has not been 
ntained. 
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Aeeessarily affected by any changes which may result from ihe 
united action of &e civil power and of its own power of self- 
government (k). 

The civil power may even, when no division takes place of 
the territory subject to its jurisdiction, limit the recognition of 
the organisation of a Church to such portion of that territory as it 
thinks fit, and the Church or^nised in relation to such portion of 
the territory will retain its identity with that part of the Church 
which previously existed within that portion (i). 

692. A Church which has not thus derived its tenets and organisa¬ 
tion by cleavage from a pre-existing Church may be formed, or a 
part of a Church already existing may be formed, into a separata 
Church either— 

I. By a direct act of the civil power imposing on individuals 
the expression of religious beliefs in some common form (&), or 
creating an organisation for the association of persons on the basis 
of religious beliefs expressed in some common form (2). A Church 
BO formed may be extended, or two or more Churches formed on the 
basis of the same religious beliefs may be united to any extent 
within the jurisdiction of the civil power (m): or 


(A) The identity of the Oh^u'ch of England from the Eeformatioo to tho 
present day cannot be questioned, whatever ohanges may have bean made by the 
united action of Parliament and Convocation {Baker y. Lee (1800), 8 H. L. Cas. 
496, 604). 

(*) Thus, the Irish Church Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Yiot. c. 42), dissolved the 
union created by Act of Parliament between the Churches of England and 
Ireland s. 2,- aee note (mV infra), but left the Ohmeh of Englwd 

untouchra, and while it abolished in Ireland the existing occlesiastioal 
corporations and all jurisdiction of ^lesiastioal courts, and vested all 
property of any ecclesiastical jporson in tho commissioners appointed by 
the Act, it preserved the oontmuity of the Church by enacting that the 
existing ecclesiastical law,, articles, doctrines, rites, ruLw, discipline, and 
ordinances of the Church, with such modifications as should after the dia- 
ostablishment of the Church be made according to tho constitution thereof, 
should be deemed to be binding on the members for the time being thereof, as if 
such members had mutually contracted and agreed to abide by and observe the 
same, and should be capable of being enforced by the temporal oourts in 
relation to any property reserved or given to or taken and enjoyed by the 
Church under the Act, as if such property had been expressly given upon 
trust to be held, occupied, and enjoys by persons who shotdd observe and keep 
uud be in all respects bound by the saia ecolosiostical law, articles, doctrines, 
iites, rules, discipline, and ordinances. 

(A;) Many statutes (for instance, (1552) 5 & 6 Edw. 6, o. 1, B. 1 ; (1668) 1 Eliz. 
c. 2,8.14; (1581J 23 Eliz. c. 1; (1687) 29 Eliz. c. 6) impose directly on any person 
who does not dissent from the dootnnes of the Church of England and attend 
gome other place of wonhip the duty of attending his parish wurch or chapel; 
see p. 481. poet. * 

(ij The Crown has power in a Crown ocAanj to create, and, until recently, 
habitually did create by patent, organiaafuMu in Crown coIoniM for the profession 
of r^giouB beliefs, according to the liturgy of the Established Church or of 
any o&er Church which it had undertaken by treaty to support; see p. 487, 
post. 

(m) The Union with Ireland Act, 1800 (^ & 40 Qeo. 3, o. 67), art. 6, enacted 
that tho Chunhes of England and Ireland, as then by law estabb’shed,. shenld 
be united into one Protestant Episcopal Church to lie call^ United dhttroh 
of England and Ireland, and that the doctrine, worship, discipline, and |K>Tern. 
meat of the said Unit^ Churdi should be and should remain hi fuu force 
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?Aut U n. By the voluntary association o! individuals (»), or the 
Intro* voluntary provision by individuals of an organisation for association 
ductoiy. on the basis of religious beliefs expressed in some common form (o), 
A Church so formed may he extended to any extent permitted by 
its system of organisation (p) either by the voluntary association of 
other individuals conscientiously in agreement with it(g), or by the 
union with it of other Churches organised on the basis of the 
same religious beliefs, or capable by ^he bond fide exercise of 
powers provided for that purpose of being altered so as to be 
expressed in forms which are not essentially different; or may be 
divided to any extent consistent with its system of organisation by 
the secession of individuals (? ), or groups of individuals, characterised 
by some additional expression relating to their religious beliefs, or 


for ever as the same was then by law establiBhed lor the Ohundi of En gland. 
liiiB union was dissolved in ISOS; see note (i)i P* S61, ante. 

(n) A Ohristiaa Church may consist of a voluntary and uninoorp<»ated 
association of Christians united on the basis of agreement in oertoin religious 
tenets and principles of worship, discipline, and Church government {Fret 
Church </ ScoUana {Qeneral Aasemhly) v. Overioun, {Lord), [1904] A. 0. 616, 
643). 

<o) A.-Q. V. Ptarton, (1817), 3 Mer. 363. 

(jp) The appeals in the case of Free Church of Scotland {Oeneral Aeeembly) v. 
Ooertoun {Lord), eupra, were based upon tbe noimd that the xinion of the 
Free Church and the United Presbytenau Chur5i could not lie legally effected 
consistently with the constitutions and standards of the Free Church. If, 
as was held to bo tho case, the General Assemblies had not power to relax 
the fetters which bound the Free Church from its birth, then those appeals 
were bound to succeed. If, as tbe courts in Scotland bod held, tbe General 
Assemblios had power to do wbat they had done, then the appeals would 
have failed. But even if the powers n^essary to relax such fetters have 
l^n given, they are subject to tho condition which is implied in all instru¬ 
ments creating powers that the powers shall^ be bond fide used for the 
purposes for which they are conferred, and if a synod or council under 
colour of exercising their authority were to destroy the Church which they 
are appointed to preserve, or to abrogate the doctrines which they are appointed 
to maintain, their acts would be tmra vires and invalid in point of law, and 
it would be the duty of every court in the United Eini^om so to hold U the 
question ever involve a controvert as to civil rights and so arose lor judicial 
dedBion {ibid., per Lord Likbubt, atp. 695). 

{g) Ibid., per Lord Halsbubt, L.U., at p. 616, citing JHU v. Watson (1836), 
Jo. Ex. Ir. 48, 91: '* I do not conceive that 1 appeal ^m the Word of God 
to that of man, by proclaiming or attesting hy my signature that 1 concor 
in tho interpretation riven by a numerous body of my fellow Christians to 
certain passages of Smpture. 013iey agree wim me: I agree with them ic 
oCBstruotion and consequent creed . . . each with God’s ossieinnee, and the 
mborc&iate and pious aid of hiunon instruction interprets as well as man's 
infirmity will permit, both ooinoide in the same interpretation, that intoipretn- 
tion r^fulates their frith and all who thus ooini^de become members of tho 
■Hat) ribgion." 

(r) Any individual membw of a Church is free to secede from his membership 
of the Ohuroh, subject to tiie fulfilment of stay contnotual obligationswhich he 
may have ontwed mto in tdedion to his memrarship. ** I do sot sappose that 
anyone W0 dispute the xiglit of any man or any o^eot^ of men to change 
their rdisious ocUefs aooordi^ to their own oonsetenoes ” (Fne Church of 
ScotlatidrGmerdl AssmUy) w. Ohiertoum, {Lord), supra, per Lord mxsBintT, L.O., 
at p. 626} ; Ipit the chai^ tsl frith must he 6oMi Jme, and if it is fraudulent 
ana colourable it will be ntul and void so far as any legal oonsequences are 
OOBoemed {Swift y. (X888), 3 Kn^p, 303). 
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by tiie honA Jide exeroise of powora provided iot that porpoM^i^ t 
or 

in. By a combination of these methods (t). 

The forms in which, religions beliefs are expressed as the 
basis of association in a Ghnroh are calleni doctrines, creeds, con« 
Cessions, formnlaries, or tests, and the identity of a religious 
community described as a Church is determined by reference to 
its principles or standards as so expressed (a). 

694. The system of organisation of a Church may Include 
provisions for the alteration of the outward expression of the 
fundamental doctrines by which it is identified (6), and where such 


(a) 'Wbere a ^onp of individuals secoda from an existing Ohuroh on the basis 
of Mme alteration common to all the group in the expression of their i-oligious 
beliefs, they are usiiallj spoken of aa a sect. A sect may erect any point or any 
punctilio into an article of faith (Fret Church qf Scotland (ffenerof Ateemhly) v. 
OverUmn (Lord), A. C. 515, 630), and if by so doing it diJderentiates 

itself from the paient dburdi, it loses all right to share in the property of the 
parent Church (ibid.; A,-0. v. Pearton (1817), S Mor. 353; CraigduUie v. 
Aikman (1820), 1 Dow, 1; 2 BK. 629, H. L.; Fdm v. WcMner (1620), 2 Jao. & W, 
245), ana is entitled to avail itself as a separate Church of all the facilities which 
the State provides. Where the alteration on the basis of which separation takes 
place involves a contradiction in some material partioolar of the received 
expression of the doctrine of the Church, the separation is called a schism, and 
the sect separated off is said to be schismatic, and automatically coasos ti> form 
part of the Church (compare Cauoues Eoclesiastid (1003), 9), or to have any 
right to s^re in the property held in trust for it unless tne case of a schism has 
been expressly provided for in the instrument of foundation (Craigdallie v> 
Aihman, supra, at p. 16). 

(f) The Church of England as by law established results a combination 
of voluntary assooiittion and State-imposed forms of expressing religious beliefs 
seeing that the law of the Church is binding on the clergy who voluntarily 
accept orders in it and on those of the laity who voluntnriiy adhere to it (see 
pp. 481, 482, post). Most of the Nonconfoxmst Churches reii^t from a combina¬ 
tion of voluntary associations and organisations based fat'ilities created for the 
purpose by the State (see p. 368, post). Most of the colooiol Churches derive 
tiieir organisations from voluntary associations of indiyiduais who after associa¬ 
tion obtain from the civil power such statutory recognition and powers as they 
reqnire (see p. 493, post). 

(a) Speaking generally, the identity of a retigious community described as a 
Church must consist in the unity of its doctrines. Its creem, oonfessbns, 
fonuaLmes, and so forth, are apparently intended to insure the unity of the 
faith which its adherents profess, and eertoinly among all Ohtistian (Jhurchca 
the essential idea of a creed or confession of fruth appears to be the public 
acknowledgment of such and such reli^ous views as the bond of union which 
binds them together as one Ohtistian community (Free Church of Beottaiui 
(CfenercU Atasmbly) v. Overtovn (Lord), supra, per liord HalbbttbT, L.O., at 
p. 612). The statement in the heaa-tiote in that cose that ** The identity 
of a religious community described as s Church consisty in tha identity 
of its doctrines creeds confessions fonUulsries and tests ” is capable of being 
read as meaning that the identity of the Church is lost if any material change 
is made in any one of the specified cha;n^Jtyristics. In. this sense the statement 
is not justified W the judgments. 

(5) Thus the Inrafaoo of the Book ol Common Prayer recognises that the 
partioulaT forms of divine worship and the ritos and ceremonies appointed to 
be used in the public Utnrgy of tne Chi^odl England being, things in 
own nature indifferent and alterable, andfo ^hnowledged,^ It is but 
that upon weighty and important bohi^rations acom^ng to tiin 
sodgenty of times and occasions such dbinges and alterations shondd hp nude 
tbmin as to those that ore in place of aothoxity should from tinw t» pme soom 
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Pa&t 1. provisions exist such alteration may be made within the scope of * 
Intro* these provisions without affecting the identity of the Church; but 

dnotoiy. where the State has by legislative acts established (e), that is, given 

- its support and assistance to, a Church identified by certain doctri^, 

such Church cannot while retaining the benefit of such establish* 
ment exercise any power of altering these doctrines without the 
legislative sanction of the State (d). Where the system of organisa¬ 
tion of a congregation not trammelled by any connection with the 
State includes no provision for or against alteration, it may, so far 
as property is concerned, be competent for the congregation, ;acting 
unanimously and with the concurrence where they have trustees 
of those trustees, to introduce new regulations which are not in 


either necessary or expedient, and the thirty-fifth of the Articles of Belinon 
lays down that " Every particular or national (’hurch hath authority to ordain 
change and abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained only by man’s 
autlioiity so that all things be done to edifying.” See also Forbes v. Eden 
(1867), L. R. 1 So. & Div. 668. 

(c) 'The word “established” is used in relation to a Church in various 
siguificatinns. In one .souse every religious body reoo^ised by the law and 
protected in the ownership of its property and other ri^ts may be said to bo 
by law established (A.-«. v. Pearson (1817), .1 Met. 353, 376); and Lord 
^XNSFIBLD, O.J., in Harrison V, Evans {1161), 3 Bro. Paxl. Cas. 465, said of 
the Dissenters* way of worship that being permitted and allowed by the 
Toleration Act “ it is establishea *’ (Fumeaux, Letters to Blackstone, 2ad ed., 
p. 266; see also R. v. Barker (1762), 1 Wm. Bl. 852); in another sense the 
words “ established church ” arc used to mean the Church as by law established 
in any country as the publio or State-recognised form of religion (New English 
Dictionary, sub voee “Church”). “The process of establishment means that 
the State has accepted the Church as the reUgious body in its opinion truly 
teaching the Christian faith and given to it a certain legal position and to its 
decrees if given under certain legal conditions certain legal sanctions” 
{Marshall v. Oraham, [1907] 2 K. B. 112,126). What is called the “ establish¬ 
ment” principle in relation to the Church is the principle that there is a duty 
on the civil power to give support and assistance to the Church {Free Church of 
Scotland (General Assembly) v. Overtoun (Lord), [1904] A. C. 616), not necessarily 
by way or endowment {ibid., p. 680), but by taking order that aU blasphemies 
end heresies be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline 
prevented or reformed, and all the orainances of God duly settled, administered, 
and observed (Westminster Confession, xxiii. (3), ibid., p. 733), and where this 
principle prevails a Church is said to be wtablished when it receives such 
support and assistance. In the fullest sense a Church is said to be established 
when all the provisions oonstitoting the system of organisation of the Church 
receive the sanction of a law which establishes that system throughout the State 
and excludes any other system {ibid., at p. 726), Thus, the Union with 
Bootland Act, 1706 (6 Ann. o. 11), pursuant to the Articles of Union, inolud^ 
an Act for securing the Protestant religion and Presbyterian Church government 
within the Kingdom of Bootland, and established and coufirmed “the said true 
Proteatknt religion and the Worship discipline and government of this (^urch 
to continue wimout any alteration to the people of this land in all succeeding 

S merations ” and for ever confirmed the Act (I JVill. & Mar. c. 6) ratifying 
6 confession of faith and settling Presbyterian Church government (Art. XXV.). 
Ghuroh of England is not “established” in any similar sense, and the 
Act for Bfinisters to be Sound Religion (stat. (1671) 13 Eliz. c. 12) and the 
Aot of Unifoirmity (stat. (1662) 14 Car. 2, o. 4) are not binding on the laity 
excepting M memDera of me Church, 

(d) An uneotablished rsiUgioii is free from State control as regards doctrine, 
government, and discipline, «adtiiat freedom difierentiates a volimtary associa¬ 
tion from aa eetablished <%ureh (i^Veo Ckureh of Scotland {Oaiertd Assmbly] 
T. Overtoun (Lord), supra, at p. 648) 
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oontrftvention o! anj deed of trust or foundation nor subvemuTaol 
the original constitution, nor opposed in principle to it («). 

Churches whose fundamental doctrines do not differ (/) can 
unite without losing their respective identities, provided that the 
alterations of organisation which are required for their union are 
within the scope of the provisions for alteration contained in their 
respective systems of organisation, that the powers of making such 
alterations are hon& fide exercised, and that the legislative sanction, 
if any, required for such alterations is obtained ( 17 ), and can without 
uniting enter into mutual agreements for intercommunion, and can 
therein provide for the recognition by each of the duly constituted 
officers and recognised members of the other Church, so far as such 
officers and members comply with the conditions regarded by both 
Churches as essential (/<)• 

696. When a dispute in reference to any particular Church 
arises before any tribunal which is competent to decide it, any 
relevant question as to the identity of the Church (t.e., as to its 
principles or standards as expressed in its doctrines, creeds, formu¬ 
laries, confessions and tests, and the power, if any, to alter such 
expression) is to be determined by that tribunal, subject to any 
relevant legislative provisions, like any other question of fact (t). 


(e) A.-O. V. Murdvch (1851) 1 De O. M. & O. 86, 0. A., per BjMairT Biiiroa, 
L.J., at p. 114; and sea Jirmm v. Montreal (GurS) (1874), L. K. 6 P- 0.167, 210. 

(/) When one Ohiiroh is to be connected with another, what is required is a 
substantial identity iu their standard of faith and dockine. Differences such as 
necessarily result from the differences of political oiroumstanoes may not bs 
sufficient to work a disconneotion, and temhle declarations which refer to a 
posaible alteration of the creeds or formularies by a general assembly or the 
constitution of separate ecclesiastioal courts or a different system of appointing 
bishops may not work a disconneotion, but any exdtuion by one Ohnrch of a 
substantial portion of the faith and doctrine of me otheit Ohtiroh does disconnect 
them, and prevents the one Church oontiuuing to enjoy thi benefit of property 
held in trust in connection with the other Qhuroh (Merriman y. Williams (1882), 
7 App. Cas. 484, 507, P. 0.). 

(^ An agreement between two associated bodies of Christians to keen their 
separate religious views where they differ, and to unite for administrative 
purposes on the basis of formtilaries so elastic as io admit those who acty^pt 
either of the different views, does not constitute a Church at all {Free Ghurch of 
Scotland (General Auemhly) v. Overtom (Lord), [1904] A. 0. 615, 628). For 
an example of legislative sanction, see United Methodist Ghurch Act, 1907 (7 
Edw. 7. c. Ixxv.), and note (e), p. 492, poet. 

(6) Beport of the Lambeth Conference of 1908, resolutions 62, 63, 64, 72, 
and 75 ; the Colonial Clergy Act, 1874 (87 6k 38 Viet. c. 77); and pp. 485, 494, 
post. ^ also A.~G. V. Snore (1843), 11 Sim. 592, per Shauwxix, V.O., at 
p. 613: “ English Presbyterians do not cease to be Engluh Presbyterians merely 
oecause they are in amity w^ the Established Church of Scotland, or with cbe 
Secession or Belief Church. ^esbytexiaiM in amity with the SecfMsion Church 
and with the Established Church of Scotland haye participated in Lady Howley’s 
cbaxitiM, and of the orffiodo^ of both there is no doubh It ap^rs from the 
affidavits that they hold the Westmioster Oonfession, which substantially agr^ 
with the Articles of the Church of England.” As to the subeequent declaration 
excluding from participation the minutera of Ohurohes in couneotiou with the 
fcieoession Cburcn, see A.-O. y. Wilson (1<848), 16 Sim. 210, 220, 11 . 

(0 Ibe question in each caoe where is held in trust for a Obnreh hit 

' ‘ What were the religious tenets and minoiplee which formed the bond of union 
of the aeeociation for whose benefit the Inm wee createdP ” l!he cenurt hae no 
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EccLBsiA^noAL Law. 


fabt I. 7he ooartB of law may by legislative or other action of the c^vll 
Intro* power be given partionlar powers and duties in reference to^ any 

dactory questions arising in relation to particular Ohurches.^ Save in so 
far as such particular powers and duties extend, all religious bodies 
are regarded by the courts of law as in the same position in 
respect of the protection of their rights and the sanction given to 
their respective organisations (k). Their endowments and any 
other rights which they may possess will be equally enforced by 
the law, and any rules they may adopt for enforcmg discipline 
within their body will be binding on those who expressly or by 
implication have assented to them (1). 

Endovrmenu. 697. So far as the endowments of religious bodies are concerned, 
in the absence of any special provisions affecting a particular 
Church, the courts will administer the ordinary law relating to 
charitable trusts (m), but will, in construing the deeds of trust 
relating to property owned for the benefit of a Church, look at them 
as part and parcel of the whole machinery by which the particular 
Church is kept together and carried on (n). 

DiacipKne. 698. So far as the discipline of a Church is concerned, it cannot 
externally affect any person except by the express sanction of the 
civil power or by the voluntary submission of the particular 
person (o), but for the purpose of enforcing discipline within the 
Church, any religious body may constitute a tribunal to determine 
whether the rules of the body have been violated by any of 
the members or not and what shall be the consequence of such 


test by wbich it can prououncn tbat any tenet is not Tital, essential, or fnnda* 
mental udIohs tho parties have themselves doolnred it not to be so. The bond of 
union may contetii within itself a power in some recognised body to control, 
alter, or modify tlie tenets and piinciples at one time professed by the associa¬ 
tion, but the existence of such a power would have to be proved uke any other 
tenet or principle of the association (Free Ckmeh of Scotland (General Aeaembly) 
V. Overtiftm (Lord), [1004] A. 0. 513, 646). 

(k) Long V. Cape Totm (Bishop) (186.^, 1 Moo. P. 0. 0. (H. 8.) 411, 461; 
Broivn V. Montreai (Cur^) (1874), L. R. 6 P. 0. 167. 

(i) The positive laws which inflicted penalties for non-conformity to the rites 
of the Ohuroh of England having been repealed, the courts have felt bound to 
recognise the right of anyone, not only to secede from that Ohuroh, but also to 
form religious institutions of thmr own, and have undertaken to enforce the 
execution of trusts for such institutions so long as they do not contravene any 
other positive laws relating thereto (Bum, Eoclawastiou Law, Yol. n., p. 206; 
Davie V. Jenkint (1814), 9 Yes. St B. 151, 168). 

(m) lA deciding; what the trusts are which affeot any property held for a 
relimotis body it is permissible to look at contemporaneous aoouments and Acts 
of Parliament for the purpose of seeing in what sense the words in the 
instrument of foundation were used in the ag^ when the instrument was 
executed, and also to examine the oiroumstonces by which the author of the 
instrument was snirounded for the purpoM of showing that wor^ of doubtful 
meaning had a parrioular^ signification to a religions body by whioh the 
phrasetuogy found in the instrument was used and that the founder was a 
member w that body (Shore v. Wilson, Hewln/'e (Ladv) Charities (1842), 9 
t!l. & Fin. 865, H. L.; mv/mmond v. (1849), 2 H. L. Cas. 837; A.-Q. T. 
.ffuWon (1844), Drury Sug. 480). 

(n) {forfeit.* (Thr,) 6«m (188^, Qrindrod's Oompendium, 571, 373, 378, 

Improved in Long v. Ca/pe Town (Bishop), supra, at p. 463. 

(•) Middletoss V. (1736), 2 Atk. 660, 660. 
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violation (jpy. The deoieion of sueh teibanal wiU he binding and ttill 
be enforced by tiie courte oi law wbw it has acted within the scope of 
its authority, has observed saoh forms as the rules require, if any 
forms be prescribed, and, if not, has proceeded in a manner consonant 
with the principles of justice (q); but if any member of such a body 
has been injured as to his rights in any matter of a mixed spiritual 
and temporal character the courts of law will, on due complaint 
being made, inquire into the laws and rules of the tribunal or 
authority which has inflicted theinjiu*y, and will ascertain whether 
any sentence pronounced was regularly pronounced by competent 
authority, and will give such redress as justice demands (r). 

699. The civil power, while thus exercising complete control 
over all states and degrees, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
temporal, and affording all necessary protection from wrongful 
acts (s), refrains from exercising any purely spiritual functions (t), 
and, save in so far as positive law may otherwise provide, recognises 
and has always recognised the right of all to follow the dictates of 
their consciences in the religious opinions whidh they hold (a). 


{p) Long V. Cape Toum {Bithop) (1863), 1 Moo. F. C. 0. (N. 8.) 411, 461. 

(a) Ibid. 

(r) Murray v. Burgeaa (1866), L.'E. 1 P. 0. 362 ; Broum v. Montreal U)wi) 
(1874), L. E. 6 P. 0. 167. 

(s) All disseutera from the Established Church had a right to tixe protection of 
the Court of Sing’s Bench if interrupted in their docent and quaet dovotious 
bofore they were expressly protected by the Acts against brawling (B, v, 
Wrougkion (1766), 3 Bun-. 1683). 

(Q Articles of ^ligion, XXXyil. 

(a) There never was a single instance from the Saxon times down to our own 
in which a man was ever punished for erroneous opinions oonoeming rites or 
modes of worship, but upon some positive law. The common law of England, 
which is only common reason or usage, knows of no pi-usecuti on ,for meru opinions. 
For atheism, blasphemy, and reviling the Ohriatiun re]i,:iou there havo been 
instances of persons prosecuted and punished upon the cy »amon law, but bare 
non-conformity is no sin by the common Jaw (Emm v. London OurportUion, 
(ll&l), per Lord Mansjfikld, C.J., Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. II., p. 218, 
also reported, but not at length, 3 Bro. Pari. Cas. 466). 

The positive enactments requiring conformity with the litur^ of the Church 
of England were limited by the Toleration Act, 1688 ^1 Will. & Mar. o. 18), which 
provi£d (s. 2), now repealed, see iii/ra, that none of the persons who took the 
oaths and made the declarations reqnir^ by that Act should lie prosecuted in 
any Ecclesiastical Court for or by reason of their non-conforming to the Church 
of England. By the Eoligtous Disabilities Act, 1846 (9 & 10 Viet. o. 69), it was 
enacted that so much of the Act of Uniformity of Service and Administration of 
Socramonta (stat. (1651—2) 5 & 6 Edw. 6, o. 1) as required all persons to attend 
on Sundays and holy days their parish church or chapel accustomed should be 
repealed so to as it offectod persons dissenting from tbo worship or doctrines of 
the Church of England and usually attending some place of worship other than 
the Established Ohnreh. Tile lloligious Disabilities Act, 1646 (9 & 10 Viet. c. 69), 
also repealed numecous eoaotments into to as they imposed penalties for con» 
lomung to any fonn of service other than that of the EstaUished Church or for 
refusing to conform to the liturgy of that Ohurch, or for a6&imuig anything con¬ 
trary to the Boyol Supremacy, or for tea^ug without episcopal licence.^ The 
proviaionB in the Toleraticm Act, and UMura other Acts requiting the taking of 
oaths or making of declarations as qtudifioations for offioe and other purposes, 
weriaonended^iy the Frommsmy Oaths Acts, 1868 (31 A 82 Viet. o# .7S$) And 
1871 (84 & 36 "Tict. c. 48), and the penalises imposed on non-oonfomp^, having 
heen as above mentioned abrogate^ the JpTmnissory Osthe Act. 187i Oti A 38 
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700. The sanction thus accorded has been reinforced in England 
by statutory enactments, which have afforded exceptional assistance 
and protection to religions bodies in relation to their formation and 
endowment and the exercise of their religious rites. Thus, in 
addition to the enactments which relate to the Church of England 
or to other religious bodies in particular, there are enactments 
providing generally for (1) liberty of religious worship; (2) protec¬ 
tion of religious worship; (8) registration and user of places of 
religious worship; and (4) tenure of property held for the benefit 
of any religious body. 

701. The first of these objects is obtained by the Act for 
securing the liberty of religious worship (b). This Act provides 
that the then existing enactments, by which no congrega¬ 
tion or assembly for religious worship, at which there shoiUd be 
present more man twenty persons besides ihe immediate family 
and servants of the person in whose house or upon whose 
premises such meeting, congregation, or assembly was held, was 
permitted until the place of meeting was certified (c), should not 
apply to any congregation or assembly for religious worship held 
in any parish by or by the authority of the incumbent or, in 
case the incumbent is not resident, by the curate, or to any congre¬ 
gation or assembly for religious worship meeting in a private 
dwelling-house or on the premises belonging thereto, or meeting 
occasionally in any building or buildings not usually appropriated 
to purposes of religious worship. Provision has also been made 
allowing the performance at burials of a religious service according 
to the rites of any church or congregation, other than the Estab¬ 
lished Church, by any minister recognised as such by the religious 
community or society to which he belongs (d); and for the perform¬ 
ance of any such orderly religious service used by any church, 
denomination, or person professing to be Christian, as the person 
having the charge of the burial thinks fit (e); and for the erection 
and maintonance of chapels for funeral services according to the rites 
of any denomination (/). Provision has also been made in respect 
of religious services at marriages performed in any buildings regis¬ 
tered as places of religioua worship and registered for solemnising 
marriages therein (p). 


Viot. c. 48), repealed the provisions in s. 2 of the Toleration Act (stat. (1688) 
1 Will. & Mar. c. 18) as no lonpor required. The eflfect of these various 
euaotmente in emancipating particular religious bodies from penalties and tests 
is dealt with in Part VIL, post; speaking generally, their effect has been to 
abrogate nil positive laws which formerly qualified tlie right, referred to in the 
text, of all to follow the dictates of their consciences in the reUfirious opinions 
which they hold. ^ 

fb) Liberty of Beligious Worship Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Viot a 86). 

((^ Toleration Act, 1688 (1 WilL & Mar. o. 18), amended W the Places of 
lleltnons Worship Act, 1812 (62 Qeo. 3, c. 156), extended to ^man (Tathsdios 
und Jews 1^ the statutM refesred to in s. 2 of the Liberty of Beligious Worship 
Act, 1866 (18 & 19 Viot 0 . 86). J' 

(d) Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847 (10 A 11 Viet. c. 66), s. 36. 

(«) Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880 (43 & 44 Viet c. 41), a. 6 ; set 
general^, title BuwAt, ASD Oremation, VoI. III., im. 617 <t sea. 
f/) Burial Act 1900 (63 A 64 Viot. o. 18), s. 2. 

(y) Marriage Act, 1898 (61 * 62 Viot o. 68), s. 4. 
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702. protection of religions worship is provided for hy afl I. 

Act which replaces the jnrisdiotion of the Ecclesiastical Courts in IntrO' 
certain cases of brawling by penalties recoverable before justices, to dnctoiy. 
be inflicted on any_ person who is guilty of riotous, violent, or 
indecent behaviour in any church or chapel of any religious denomi- tioo^ 
nation or in any certified place of religious worship, whether during rdigions 
divine service or at any other time, or in any churchyard or burial 
ground, or who molests, lets, disturbs, vexes or troubles, or by 

any other unlawful means disquiets or misuses any preacher duly 
authorised to preach therein (h); and especial protection is afforded to 
religious services in connection with funerals (t) and marriages ik), 

703. Any place of meeting for religious worship of any body or Befiitm* 
denomination of persons other than the Church of England may 

be certified in writing to the Registrar-General by any person (Z), 
and is thereupon registered (m) as a place of meeting for religious 
worship by a congregation or assembly of persons, who may be 
described by any religious appellation adopted by the persons on 
whose behalf the building is certified, or, if they object to describe 
themselves by any appellation, may be described as persons who 
object to be designated by any distinctive religious appellation (w). 

704. Any religious body recognised by law is protected in the Xenur* 
enjoyment of its endowments(ri)i and it is the duty of a court of property, 
of justice to give effect to the intent of the founder of any charity 

for the benefit of such a body, so far as can be done without 
infringing any known rule of law. Where the instrument of 
foundation of the charity uses phraseology which leaves that intent 
in doubt, extrinsic evidence is admissible to prove the existence of a 
religious body by whom that phraseology is used, the manner in 
which it is used, and the fact that the founder is or was a member 
of that body (o); and in order to facilitate such proof it has been 
enacted that any meeting-house held in trust for the worship of 
God by Protestant dissenters or persons impugning the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, without any express terms being embodied in any 
document stating the doctrines or opinions or mode of regulating 
worship which are required or forbidden to bo taught or observed 
therein, is to be held on the basis that the 'usage for twenty-five 


{h) Wcclwfttttic-al Oourts Juriediotiou Aot, 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. c. 32). Ajb to 
brawling, see further, p. 663, poat. 

(t) Burial Laws Amendment Actjl880(43 & 44 Viet. c. 41), ss. 7, 8. 

fife) Marriage Aot, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 58), s. 12. 

(1) Places of Worship Begistration Aot, 1855 (18 & 19 Yiot. c. 81), s. 2. 

\m) Ibid., Schedule A. , 

(a) The effect of the Toleration Act (stat. (1688) 1 Will. & Mar. c. 18) was 
to render the practice of their reU^on by Nonconformists within the Limits pre¬ 
scribed by that Aot not only permissible, but lawful (Bum, EoolesiaBtical Law, 
Vol. n., pp. 190—206), to ^ord the protection of the law to the various types 
of religion which were practised by those who did not conform to the Church of 
Bugland, a^nd to make it the duty of a court of justice to give effect to the intent 
of toe founder of any charity for the benefit of any of these various types so tax 
as conld be done without infringing any known rule of law {A.-G. v. Ptanoa 
(1817). 3 Mer. 353). 

(o) Share v. Wilton, Heidey't {Lady) Cha/rUitt (1842), 9 CL A Fin, 355. BL Ii. 
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« 

Past I. years oi the oongregatiou frequenting the meeting>hoilBn is 

Intro- conclonve evidence that the doctrines, opinions, or mode oi worship 

ductory. which have prevailed throughout such period may properly be 
continued (p), and that in any suit relating to such meeting-house 
the right of the congregation to hold such meeting-house, together 
with any burial ground school, or minister’s house attached, and 
any fund for the benefit of such congregation, or of the minister or 
bis widow, or of any other officer of such congregation, shall not 
be called in question on the ground of such doctrines, opinions, or 
modes of worship (q). Statutory facilities have also been provided 
for conveying or assuring property acquired by, or by trustees in con¬ 
nection with (r), any congregation or society or body of persons («) 
associated for religious purposes, so that the conveyance or assmance 
may vest the estate not only in the parties named therein as trustees, 
but also in their successors in office for the time being (t). 


Part II.—The Constitution of the Church 

of England. 

Sect. 1 .—Constitutional Status, 

The Church 705 . The Church of England is that branch of the Holy Catholic 
of ®^**“‘* and Apostolic Church (a) which was founded in England when the 

defined. English were gradually converted to Christianity between the years 

597 and 686. It contains the two provinces of Canterbury and 
York, which the four Welsh dioceses formally joined in 1115(b). 


(fl) Pending a suit fur the regulation of a dissenting meeting-house the minister 
urill, if found in poaseesion and ministering in the way in which it was the 
moaning of the congregation that he should, and preaching the doctiiiied 
iiitondra, in general be continued whether duly appointed or not (Fdey v. 

(1820), 2 Jac. & W. 245). 

(y) Nonconformists Chapels Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viot. c. 46), s. 2. This Act, 
commonly called Lord Lyndhm-st’s Act, was introduced in consequence of the 
diOioultios arising in Shore v. n'ibson, ffewtey's {Lady) Oharities (1842), 9 01. & 
Fin. 366, H. L. (see p. 819, posi). It does not apply where there is an express 
direction in the trust deed (A.-Gf. v. Andrrwn (1888), 67 L. J. (CH.) 643), but 
it appUes in a case where the recent usage is not inconsistent with ue nutuial 
meaning, although it differs from the strict meaning of an express term used 
by the founder {A,-Q. v, Jfnnee (1868), L. H. 6 Eq. 663); see also A.-O.t. 
Jtlutton (1844), Drury temp. Bug. 480. 

(r) ' Trustees ApTOintment Act, 1890 (63 & 64 Yiot. a 19), s. 2. This Act is 
commonly called Powler’s Act. 

(s) Such body of persons may comprise sereral ^ngregations or other sections 
or divisions or component parte (ibid,) ; but it should be made dear in the trust 
deed whether the partioulaT property is for the benefit of a component part or 
lor the whole body {JSe SoyMon Chapel (1864), 23 L. T. (o. 8.) 268). 

(*) Trustee Appointment Act^ 18^ (18 & 14 Viet. c. ^), emended by Trustee 
Appointment Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Yiot, e. 26), and l^astew Appointment Act, 
1890 & 64 Yiot. c. 19; see p. 821, post. 

(а) That is the whole oongingation of Christian petmle dispersed tiiroughout 
the whole world ” (Oanoiu of 16^, 66). 

(б) ^ See note (rf), p. 369, onfr. The visible ohnroh of Christ is “ a congregation 
of faithful men in ^ the which the piue woi-d of God is pi'eaohed and the 
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706. Th« Oharch of England aa thoe defined nuay be oonaidered M 
an aggregate of individuals (c), and in that sense mav be regarded 
as including all persons who adhere and conform to the liturgy ahd 
ordinances of the Church of England as by law established (d), or 
it may be considered as an organised operative institution. For 
the purpose of setting forth the constitution of the Church of 
England as by law established, the Church is necessarily to be 
regarded in the latter sense, namely, as an organised insmtution; 
and the constitution to be considered consists of those ordinances, 
authorities, and provisions on which its operations are based which 
are judicially recognised by the courts of law (e), to the exclusion 
of those merely voluntary agencies by which its operations may 
be assisted (/). The ordinances and provisions thus judicially 
recognised include all such canons and constitutions eoclesiastical, 
however ancient, as have been and are allowed by general consent 
and custom within the realm, and the authorities thus judicially 
recognised include offices and ecclesiastical courts which have had 
a continuous existence, in many oases, from the time of the Oon> 
quest ig ); but the changes which were introduced into the 
constitution of the Church by the Beformation statutes are so great 
and far-reaching that these statutes afford a convenient starting 
point for considering the framework of the constitution of the 
Church as it at present exists. 

707. These statutes {h) secured the submission to the Ring of 
the clergy in England ; and recognised the Church of England as 
a separate national Church independent of the Pope of Borne, and 
subject only to the King (that is, to the laws of England), as supreme 
governor of the realm in all spiritual and ecclesiastical as well as 
in temporal causes (i). 


•aoramentfl be duly ministered according to Ohrisfs ordinance in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same” (Articles of Beli^rion, XIK.). 

(c) See note [*), p. 366, ante. The Church is not the Church of the clergy or 
of Ac laity, out of both. It consists of the lay as well as tho clerical 
membersof theoommunity {R. v. Dibdin^1909), 20 T. L, R. 160, 0, A.), 

(d) As to what constitutes membership of the Church of England, see R« 
Perry Almehouta, [1898] 1 Oh. 891. A person who has been baptized, has been 
conmmed or is ready and desirous to be confirmed, and is an actual communi¬ 
cant in the Church of England, holds the status of a mombor of that Church, 
and would be ordinarily regarded and spoken of as such (tfttd., at p. 400), oven 
though he does not attend church regularly (JIfaraAoW v. Graham, [1907] 2 
K. B. 112, 124). 

(e) See p. 365, anU; Mackonochk v. Fmmuse {Lord) (1881), 6 App. Oaa. 424. 

(/) As to such voluntary agencies, see pp. 774, 802, poet; and in particular as 

to the conference of bi^opa in communion with the Church of England known 
as the Conference of Bishops' of the Anglican Communion, or as the Lambeth 
Coherence, see note (k), p. 486, poet. « , 

(y) As to the (xintmuous existence of the Ohuroh of England, see note (d), 
p. 369, ante. 

(A) Prohibition of Appeals to Borne Act, 1682 (24 Hen. 8, o. 12); Subminum 
of Oleigy Act, 1533 (26 Hen. 8, a 19); Payment of Annates Act, 1638 
(25 Hen. 8, o. 20); Act of Exoneration from Exactions jmid to the Roman See. 
1633 (25 Hen. 8. e. 21) ; Act of SuprettUMsy,. 1534 (26 Hen. 6, o. 1), nptwlea 
by sUt (1554) 1 & 2 Pl^ ft Mar. c. 8, s. ^ 

(0 See p. 377, poet. 
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The provisions contained in the Beformation statutes of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth were of great and far- 
reaching importance both as to Church government (j) and as to 
doctrine (k). Thus, the King was by statute declared to be supreme 
in all civil and ecclesiastical matters, and the Pope was declared to 
have no jurisdiction in this realm of England (Z). 

New Articles of Eeligion (known as the Thirty-nine Articles) 
wore drawn up, differing materially from the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome. These were and are still enforced by statute (m); and .no 
clergyman can be ordained or hold a living or curacy without 
declaring his assent thereto (n). New service books and ordinals 
suitable for carrying out the reformed religion were prepared, and 
their use was and is enforced under penalties by statutes usually 
called Acts of Uniformity (o). 

708. The Acts for the Ministers of the Church to be of Sound 
Religion, and the Act of Uniformity, and all other Acts of Parliament 
in force at the date of the Union with Scotland for the establishment 
and preservation of the Church of England (p), and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, are further secured by 
the Act of Union with Scotland (q), as are also the true Protestant 


(/) EsTOcially ae to the substitution of the King for the Pope. See this 
subject aiscuBsed in Makower, Constitutional History of the Church of England 
(English translation), pp. 174—177. 

(k) “The distinction between an altar and a communion table ie in itself 
essential and deeply founded in the most important difference in matters of 
faith between Protestants and Bomanists, namely, in the different notions of 
the nature of the Lord’s Supper which prevailed in the Boman Catholic Church 
at the time of the Reformation and those which were introduced by the 
reformers” (fVeaterion v. Liddell (1857), 6 W. B. 470, 476, P. 0.), 

(f) Articles of Eeligion, 87. This article as it stood in 1553 (then No. 36) 
declared that the King of England was supreme head in earth next to Christ of 
the Church of England and Ireland: following stat. (1534)26 Hen. 8, c. 1. But 
that Act was repealed by stat. (1654) 1 & 2 FhU. & Mar. c. 8, s. 4, and repeal 
was confirmed by stat. (1559) 1 Eliz. o. 1, s. 4. Accordingly the article as 
revised in 1571 and as it now stands declares that “ the Sovereign has the chief 
power in this realm, and that unto him the chief government of all estates of 
this realm whether they be ecolesiastioal or civil iu all causes doth appertain 
and is not nor ought to be subject to any foreign jurisdiction.'’ See also titls 
CoNSTITUTlONAI. IiAW, Vol. VI., p. 373. 

(n^ Stat. (1571) 13 Eliz. c. 12, “ An Act for the Ministors of the Church to 
be of Soiud Eeligion/’ which was confirmed by the Union with Scotland Act, 
1706 (6 Ann. c. 11), ss. 3, 5. 

In) See Clerical Subscription Act, 1866 (28 & 29 Viot. o. 122), 1 . 1. 

(o) 2 & 3 Edw. 6, 0 . 1 (1*48) ; 3 & 4 Edw. 6, o. 1 (1549); 6 & 6 Edw. 6, o. 1 

(1651); 1 Eliz. c. 2 (1668)j 14 Car. 2, o. 4 (1662); Act of Uniformity Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1872 (36 A 36 Yiot. o. 35). « 

(p) By stat. (1689) 1 WilL & Mar. st. 1, o. 6, the coronation oath included a 
promise to maintain the laws of God, the true profesrion of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant reformed relij^on established by_ law. As to the King’s coronation 
oath and declaration agaxnst tnmsubetantiation, see p. 381, poet. 

(q) Umoo with Scouand Act, 1706 (6 Ann. c. 11), a 3, incorporating 6 Ann. 
c. 8. Stat. (1706) 6 Ann. c. 8, recites that it is reasonable ana necessary that 
the tnie Protestant religion pro|w8ed and established by law in the Church of 
England, and the doctrine, warship, discipline, and government thereof, dioiild 
be effectually and unalterably secured. 
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religion and Presbyterian Church government of the Church of Ekot. i. 
Scotland (r), the Act for securing the Church of England as by Gonctita- 
law establi&ed, and the Act of Parliament of Scotland for securing tlonal 


the Protestant religion and Presbyterian Church government l>eing Stattui. 
declared to be fundamental and essential conditions of the Union (s). 

The Protestant character of the Church is further secured by 
etatutes affecting the King and the oath and declaration required 
to be taken by him (a). 

By the Act of Union with Ireland the Churches of England and 
Ireland were united into one Protestant Episcopal Church called 
the United Church of England and Ireland, the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government of which were to be the same as that of 
the Church of England; and the continuance and preservation of 
Buch nnited Church as the Established Church of England and 
Ireland were made an essential and fundamental part of the 
Union (6), the Presbyterian Church of Scotland remaining the same 
as established by the Act of Union with Scotland (c). By the 
Irish Church Act, 1869, the union thus created between the 
Churches of England and Ireland was dissolved, and the Church of 
Ireland was disestablished. The Church of England was otherwise 
unaffected by the change (i). 

709. After the Beformation the only ecclesiastical synods PoBt-Reforiiui> 
authorised were the two Provincial Convocations (c). tion^reiop- 

The Eoman canon law was in part incorporated into the statute 
and common law, and as to the remainder was abolished or became 
obsolete (/). 

The ancient pre-Keformation territorial constitution into pro¬ 
vinces aud dioceses, together with the ecclesiastical courts and 
certain Church officers (archbishops, bishops etc.), continued so far 
as they were not modified by statute (p). 

The archbishops of the Church of England and certain bisliopa 
sit in the House of Lords (h), and priests and deacons, if other¬ 
wise qualified, may vote for members of Parliame it, but may not 
sit therein (i). 

Various bodies have been constituted by statute as authorities 


(f) TJuion with Scotland Act, 1706 (6 Ann. c. 11),* b«. 2, 4, incorporating th« 
Scotch Act. 

(«) U.don with Scotland Act, 1706 (6 Ann. c. 11), ss. 3, 4, 6. 

(a) See p. 381, post. 

(fc) Union with Ireland Act, 1800 (39 & 40 Qeo. 3, c. 67), b. 1, art. 6. 

(c) Ibid. 

(<^ Irish Church Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viot. o. 42). 

(e) Sm p. 384, po»t. 

if) See p. 374. poat. It ceased to be taught in the univerBities, and degrees 
therein were abolished. * 


(a) See pp. 383 et «eq., pout. 

(A) No minister of the Establishod Presbyterian Church of Scotland has a 
seat in the House of Lords, tiiough the lloderator of that Church has social 
precedence in Scotland next after the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain and 
oefore the Dukes of England (see Royal Warrant, March 11th, 1P0.7, Burke’s 
Peerage, 2414). At the date or the dunstablishment of the Church of Ireland, 
certain of its archbishoim and bishops had seats in the Lords under the Union 
with Ireland Act, 1800 (89 & 40 Geo. 3, o. 67). 

(0 Sm p. 666, post. 
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Saot. L for the management of the affairs of the Established Church. ttlhTia, 
Constttn- apart from its j udicial functions, the Privy Counoil makes under 
tional statutory authority orders with respect to many matters ecdesi. 
S tatus . astical. Queen Anne’s Bounty (k) and the Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sion (1) have also been constituted by stotute for the management 
of certain matters of Church revenue (m). 

Shot. 2. — The Law of the Cfhurch, 

Sub-Sbot. 1 .—Common Law md Statute Law: 

ClaBBificfttion. 710. The laws of England may with sufficient propriety be 
divided into two kinds—the lex non scripta^ the unwritten (or 
common) law, and the lex ecripta, the written (or statute) law (n). 
The law ecelesiaBtical which forms part of the law of England is 
not a foreign law (o), and naturally falls into the same division. 
It consists of statute law and common law. 

ori|{tn. 711. Though ultimately founded on God’s law as declared in 

Holy Scripture, the law ecclesiastical derives its immediate origiu 
largely from the canon law of Papal Rome and the civil law of 
imperial Rome. Whatever in these codes is essential to the laws 
of England has long since been incorporated into either the statute 
or common law of the realm (p). 

Canons thus received, allowed, and used in England were made 
by such allowance and usage part of the laws of England, and the 
interpretation, dispensation, or execution of them belongs solely to 
the King of England and his magistrates within his dominions ( 9 ). 

The ecclesiastical law of England is a part of the general law cf 
England, of the common law—in that wider sense which embraces 
all the ancient and approved customs of England which form law, 


(/f) Roe p. 7'79. post. 

(/) Roep. 719, post. 

(m) Other Church authorities formerly existed, for example, the King’s vice- 
^reul and vicar-general, the High CommisBion for Ecclesiastical Causes, the 
Court of Kiret Fruits and Tenths, the Court of Augmeniation and Eevenues of 
tiie King’s Crown. As to these, see Makowor, Constitutional History of the 
Church of England, pp. 260 et seq. 

(n) 1 BL Com. 6.3; Uale, C. L. 23. 

( 0 ) Mackmochie v. Pouzance (Aoref) (1881), 6 App. Cas. 424, 446. 

Ip) Cavdrey's Case (1691), 6 Co. Eep. 1 :—“ Albeit tiie Kings ot England 
denved their ecdesiastioul laws from others, yet as many as were proved, 
approved and allowed here by and with a general consent are aptly and rightly 
called the King’s eoclesiastioid laws of England”; and see preamble to sbtt. 

« 25 Hen. 8, c. 21, s. 15 (the Act of Exoneration from Exactions paid 
Xtoman Bee). Your Grace’s realm is free from subjection to any man's 
laws, but only to such as have been devised, made and ords^ed within this 
Healm for the wealth of the same or to such other as by sufferance of your 
Groce and yonr progenitors the people of this your Bealm have taken at their 
free liberty by their own consent to be used among them and have bound 
themselves by long use and custom to the observance of the same, not as to 
the observance of the laws of wy foreign potentate, but aar the oiutomed and 
ancient laws of this Bealm originally established as laws of the same, by ths 
•aid sufTeranos oonsents and oustom and none otherwise.” 

(o) Le Case de CommmdaiX^Vt), Dav. It. 68, 7l, cited in R. v. UiUis (1844), 
10 CL A Fin. 534, 681. H. L. 
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inolading not only that law as administered in the common law *' 

oourte, but also that law as administered in Chancery and commonly The liiw 
called equity, and^ also that law as administered in the courts 
ecclesiastical, consisting of such canons and constitutions ecclesi- 
asticsl as have been allowed by gene^'a! consent iuid custom within 
the realm—and form the King's Ecclesiastical Law (r). All these 
laws may be, and are, from time to time altered by statutes. When 
the question arises. What is the English ecclesiastical law ? it is 
not ascertained by calling witnesses to prove it, as if it were a 
foreign law, but, taking judicial notice of what the law is, it is 
ascertained, by argument founded on legal principles and 
authorities, what the law is on the particular point («). 

The reception of ancient rules and usages of the canon law as 
common law has been recognised by statute (a). 

712. In order to show that any old rule and usage is now Evidence ot 
binding it must be pleaded and proved that such rule has been 
“ received, observed, and acted upon," or in other words, ** has been 
the invariable usage in England from the earliest times down to the 
Beformation, and that it has been continued and uniformly recog¬ 
nised and acted upon in England since the Beformation ” {b). 

fr) See Caudrt^e Caae (1691k 6 Oo. Hep. 1. 

(s) Mackonochiev. Penzance [Lard) (1881), 6 App, Oaa. 424, per Lord BnAOK- 
BVHit, at p. 446. The above was the* course pui'sued by the Court of Eiiig’fl 
Bench, when Lord Hardwioke was Uhief Justice, in MvMLcton v. OrofU (1786),. 

‘2 Atk, 650. It was expressly approved of iu the House of Lords in li. v. Millie 
(1844), 10 OL & Fin. 634, 681, H. L.; and Ejxter (Bis/um) v. Marahall (1868), 

L. E. 3 H. L. 17. 

(а) By the Submission of the Clergy Act, stat. (1633) 26 Hen. 8, c. 19, a. 7, 
it was enacted that a review should be hail of the cauon law, aud until such 
review should bo made, all canons, constitutions, ordluauces and nyuodals pro¬ 
vincial, being then already made and not repugnant to the law of the land or the 
King’s prerogative, should still be used and executed as they wei’e before the 
making of the Act. Blackstouo says that upon this statuit. now depends the 
authority of the canon law iu England (1 Isl. Com. 83), but the statute says 
“ as they were afore the making of the Act,” and from other authorities it 
Keems clear that this Act simply coniinaes the laitliority whatever it was which 
the canons already possessed (aead v. Lincoln (iJiahoji) (1889), Bosooe’s Eoport, 
jier Archbishop Benson, ji. 17). That is, pi'e-Hefonoatlon canons rest on the 
common law as recognised by statute. “ The statutes of Iloury VIII. do not 
set up say canon not consistent witix common law rights ” {Exeter (liishoij) v. 

MnrmaU (1866), supra, p&r WllXES, J., at p. 41). That the rmo extends 
to pre-^formation canon law received and allowed iu England, not merely 
to provincial canons, appears from stat. (1633), 26 Uou. 8, c. 21, prouinblu; 

Btat. (1643) 36 Hen. 8, c. 16; Exeter {Bishop) v. Marshall, supra; and Burder v. 

Afavor (1848), 6 Notes of Cases, 1. 

(б) Ea^Oer {Bishop) v. Marshall, supra, at pp. 63, 64, where the quf'f>Hon 
wu, whether a certain testimonial required by the ancient Bomau canon 
law (and apparently repeated in a canon of 1603) could now be insisted on by a 
bi^op of w (}hurch of England, as forming part of the ooinmou law of the 
realm, and it was held ^at it could not, as ^ere was no proof of continuous user, 
liord WKSTSUaY said, at p. 63: ‘*11 it liM been pleaded and proved that this 
alleged old rule and usage had been recelred, observed, and acted upou in the 
Ohuieih cd England since the Beformation, H is possible that it might liave been 
shown that thia particular kind of testizoonisl was by law an essential criterion 
of the moral idonsity of the clerk. . . . 'Wkatsver may have been the ottunt law 
prior to the Beformation in this respect, them is nothing to show that it became 
pert of the common law of this realm imd at p. 64; At the s aaa e time if 
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Sect. s. It would seem that the following rule may be deduced from the 
The Law foregoing, namely, that (unlike the statute law) the common law 
of the of the realm in matters ecclesiastical may become obsolete and 
Church, abolished by general and long-continued non-user and custom to 
the contrary (c). 

An ancient usage (like that of the black gown for preaching) 
which has ranged over 300 years, as to which no positive law exists, 
and against the legality of which no objection can be found, and no 
decision that it is illegal, may be legal (d). 

713. The common law of the realm (which is nothing else but 
the common custom of the realm (c)) must not be confused with 
the common law (Jua commune) of the Church of Rome. The term 
“ common law ” was imported into our laws from the canon law, 
and when used by canonists means the law common to the Church 



such a nile had been pleaded by the bishop to have been the invariable usa^ of 
the Church from the earliest tunes down to the Beformation (which would be 
evidence of its being »law of the Chxuch) and that it had been continued and 
uniformly recognised and acted upon by the bishops of the Anglican Church 
since the lloformation (which might have shown it to have been received and 
adopted as part of the law ecclesiastical recognised by the common law) the 
fitness of the rule ought not to be questioned.” The older domestic canons (for 
example, Pockham, 1288 a.d.) “ can hardly be considered as carrying with them 
all their first authority” {Burffesa v. Burgeaa (1804), 1 Hag. Con. 384, 393,per 
Sir William Soott). Apostoiicul canons, which nowhere now survive in use, 
could nowhere be acted upon {Read v. Lincoln {Bishop) (1889), Bosooe’s Eep., 
per Archbishop Benson, 17). 

(c) This is the rule applying to the canon law as it existed before ** Sicut 
enim moribus uteutium ui coutrurium nonnullse leges hodie abrogates sunt ita 
moribus utentium ins:® leges confirmantur ” (Decretum Oratiani, Diatinctio 4, 
canon 3, and the mie which also applies to the statute and common law of 
all countries whose laws ore founded on the civil and canon law (for example. 
Scotland and Prance), and is consistent with the principle that slat. (Id33) 
25 Hen. 8, o. 19, continued the canon law as common law on the terms which 


existed before the passing of that Act. Other illustrations of this rule will be 
foiuid in It. V. Canterhury {Archhiahop), [1902] 2 K. B. 603, where a practice 
which had been disused since about the year 1400 a.d. was held to be abro¬ 
gated although the form in use still requu'ed ik There are other illustrations 
in the canon law rules as to the tonsure and outdoor dress of the clergy, which 
were undoubtedly once received and used in England; and the question of the 
sole right of a priest preahyter in aacria ordinibua conatitutua to solemnise 
matiimony, which sole right dropped at the Beformation ; see also Kenait v. St. 
Paul's {Dean and Chapter), [1906] 2 Jf. B. 249, though in that case the decision 
turned on the question whether the offence alleged was an offence. 

(d) Thus, a warrant of law for the use of the black gown is found in the 
constant user of it for centuries {lie Rdlnnaon, Wright v. Tug well, [1897] 1 Ch. 
86, 0. A.). Great importance was attached to post-Eeformation custom in the 
decisions of the Privy Council that the chasuble, alb etc. are illegaL There 
had been non-user of these vestments for over 800 years {Seibert v. Fwrehaa 
(1872), L. B, 4 P. C. 301; Rida^U v. Cliftm (1877), 2 P. D. 276, 331, P. C.). 
It i* apprehended that it was in accordance with this principle (see stat. (1545) 
37 Hen. 8, c. 17, repealed by Statute Law Bevision Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Viet, 
o. 126) ) that the power of a deacon to solemnise matrimony (now undoubtedly 
legal) exists. The old rule of the canon law dropped, or rather was ** utterly 
alioltshed *’ and ” became frustrate and of none effect ”; a new one took its 
place at the Beformation and has been acted upon ever once; see R. v. M illi* 
n844), 10 d. & Fin. 634, H. L., especially the difficult expressed by Lord 
Oampbeix, at pp. 746 e* aeq. 

(e) Sir J. Davys, Preface to Beporta. 
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of Borne generally and universall;^ as opposed to the special 
customs and privileges of any provincial Church, and includes what 
we should call statute law (/). 

SuB'SxOT. 2. —Obnm Law. 

714. The canon law of Europe does not and never did as a body 
of laws form part of the law of England (p). As in the case of the 
civil law (h), the parts which have been found essential to the laws 
of England have long since been incorporated in the statute or 
common law of the realm (t). 

715. The canon law, which is the eoolesiastioal law of the 
Church of Borne (k), is founded principally on the civil law (1), and is 
80 interwoven with it in its many branches that there is no under- 
Btandin^ the canon law rightly without being very well versed 
in the civil law (m). It borrows from the Boman law many of its 
principles and rules of proceeding, though not servilely, nor without 
such variations as the independence of its tribunals and the different 
nature of its authorities might be expected to*produce(n). The 
ecclesiastical courts always summoned the civil law to their aid in 
cases where the canon law was not complete. In all countries 
limits have been placed by the civil power at different times and 
in different places to the ecclesiastical authority (o). But in pre- 
Reformation times, no dignitary of the Church, no archbishop or 
bishop, could repeal or vary the Papal decrees ( p). 

The canon law is also Wnded upon Holy Scripture, Christian 
tradition, and various canons or rules made at different periods of 


{/) Rennell v. Lincoln (Bishop) (182S), 3 Bing, 223, where Best, O.J., at 
p. 271, says: ‘‘Lyndwood means the ecclesiaetioal law or common law ol 
Christendom by jus commune." Bee Maitland, Itoman Canon Law in the 
Church of England, p. 4; Evers and Owen’s Case {le27), (jit H). 431, 432. 

(g) B. V. MUlis (1844), 10 Cl. & Fin. 634, 680, H. L. 

(/i) See Hale, C. L., p. 24, and 1 Bl. Oom. 14; see also p. 374, ante. 

(i) See p. 374, ante, 

(k) Although the Roman cauon law, as sudi, does not form part of the scope 
of t^s work, and much of it is now obsolete or repealed by the general words 
of stat (1533) 26 Hen. 8, c, 19, yet, iiiiporlant portions of the canon and civil 
law haying been incorporated, it is desirable to give some account of the law 
and th( authorities in which it may be found. 

(0 For an account of the oiyil law, or, as it is usuedly called in England, 
Roman law, see p. 378, poa. 

(m) Wharton, Law Lexicon, «*5 voce Canon Law. 

(n) Hallam, Kstory of Literature, Vol. II., p. 240. 

(o) The canon law has always been “ a law under a weightier law." See 
slso 1 Bl. Oom. 79 et seq. 

(p) “Tollere vol alterfue non potest episcopus nec aliquis papa inferior " 
(liyadwood). Much of the canon law set forth m archiepiecopal constitutions is 
merely a repetition of the Papal canons, and passed for the purpose of making 
them better known in remote localitiee; part is ultra vires, and the rest con¬ 
sisted of local xe^pilationB, which are only valid in so far as do not contra¬ 
vene the jus commune. In England the legatine and provincial constitutions 
do not oven tou(^ upon half the recognised tiipics of eccledaetioal jurispmdenoe. 
The legatine constitutions are those of Otho and Othobon, in the thicteentii 
century. Together with the provincial eonetitutions (principally of Canterlniry) 
they Iw found collected in John of Athon, Lyndwood’s Proyiniuale) 
Johnson’s Ecclesiaetioal Law, Wilkins* Oonetlia, and Spelman’s Coacilis, 
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the Cbaroh’s history, both in the east and west These were welded 
together in scienlifio form in a work known as the Corpu$ Jum 
Canonici (corresponding to the Corpus Juris CivUis (q) ). 

716. In England (as in all other countries) there had existed 
from very early times collections of canons of an nnsystematio and 
incomplete character drawn np mainly to meet local and temporary 

(ff) The following aoooTuit of this oompflatioii ie from Wright and 

NoiVe Protestant Dictionary:—The Corpus Juris Glonontct begins with what ii 
known as the Decretum MagisiH Oratiani. The Decret^ was merely the private 
work of Qratian, a Benediotine monk of Bologna, who is known as the father of 
canon law.” It was published about the year llfiO in three books, to which 
Gratian himself gave ue title of Concordia cuscordautium eanontm. It was a very 
successful attempt to codify the scattered and conflicting canons of the Boman 
Patriarchate on the lines of the civil law, and very soon superseded all previous 
works. The first book is entitled Be Jure Naturce et ConetitutioJiia, and treats 
of the sources of canon law and of ecclesiastical persons and oflioen. It is 
divided into one hundred and one sections called diatinctionea, which in turn 
are subdivided into eanones. The second book consists of thirty-six causae, *.e., 
oases for solution. These cases are subdivided into qucestianes, i.e., the points 
solved in each case together with the authorities bearing on each question. 
The third book is entitled Be Conseeraiione, and gives in five distinotionee the 
law on Church ritual and the sacraments. The original notes of Gratian (dicta 
Cratiani) are of great weight, as also are the passagM headed P^ea ” and 
Bupposea to be the notes of his pupil Pauoapaloa. Gratian’s book contained the 
canons of the second ooundl of Lateran, 1139, and decretals of Innocent 11., 
which seem to have been written between 1130 and 1148 (Bichter, p. x.). The 
next hundred years were very fruitful in legislation, so that at the end of that 
time the I^ecrefum had become antiquated. Daring this period Innocent III. 
alone (Dr. Hunter says) pubUshed 4,000 laws, which went by the name of 
decrctailes extravagantea, that is, extra (decretum Oratiani) vagantea, and some of 
which are incorporated in the Compilationee Antiquae. The oompilatio prima 
has formed a pattern for all subsequent compilations, the matter heius divided 
into five books, the subject of eabh being suffioiently indicated in the loUowing 
hexameter:— 

Judex, Judicium, Olerue, Oonnubia (or ^onsalia), Crimen. 

Neither the Decretum nor the Compilationes (except tertia and quinta) ever 
received solemn Papal sanction: that is to say, they did not form part of tbs 
Papal statute law in the same way as the oollections promulgated by the Popes 
themselves. 

The second part of the (hrpue Jurie Canonici oomprisee the Deoretols of 
Gregory IX., which took four yean to complete, and were officially promul¬ 
gated by the Pope in 1234. They are known as the Libri ecetra (Decret^) and 
oomprise deddea oases in five books. 3?he Decretals of Boniface Yin., promul¬ 
gated by the Pope in 1298 as a sort of supplement to Gregory’s five boolu and 
hence called Z/toer sextos. The Decretale of Clement Y., promnlsated by him 
in 1813, but withdrawn and promulgated again in 1317 by John xXTL They 
are known as the Ohmentina, As to these Papal Decretals, Maitland remarks: 
*• Each of them was a statute book deriving its force from the Pope who pub¬ 
lished it, and who being Pope was competent to ordain binding statutee for the 
Catholic Chm'oh and ereory part thereof.” (Roman Oanon Law in the Church 
ci Bkt^land, p. 8). _ 

The Corpua Jurie Oanmiei olosea with the Extravagantea of John XXH., and 
witil sarenty-three deoetals of Popes from Boniface YIIL to Sixtus Y. (1^8— 
1484), known as extravagatiiee communes. The method of siting the canon law 
is very complicated and vanes for the different parts. It ia explained at some 
length in the Enoyolopsedia Metropolitana, article **Law,” and the Enoyclo- 

S fedia Britanniea, artiole **Outon Law,” e.ff., cap. 9, X. iv. 13; diap^ 9, X. 
e eo qui cognovit (iv> ISk means the Fourth Book cf Gregory’s DeevetslSi 
title 13, chapter 9 (sm Ayliffe's explanation set out at p. 879, 
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needs (r). Except as to purely local xuattors, these local oauoni t. 

were superseded iu the English ecclesiastioal courts by tibie oodihea- The Law 
tion of the canon law. After the time of Gratian, when the jug of the 

commune arose, such canons as were made in England were made 
simply for the purpose of emphasising the nilos of the Corput Juris 
Canonici and of applying them to local needs, and devising new 
means of enforcing them (s). 

Fost-Beformation canons are bye-laws for the guidance of Not put 
the Gh^oh t» re ecclesiasiicd, made under the direction of the «j* 
Crown in the convocations and confirmed by the King (t). They 
have not as a whole been incorporated into the common law, nor 
have they been ratified by Parliament (a). They, therefore, do not 
form part of the laws of England, and do not of themselves, j^ropiio 


(r) These were doubtlees coneidered by Qratiau and mcoiporated, where 
neoessaty, into hie Cciicordia discordaniium ammitm. 

(i) For example, Archbiahop Eichard'e canons made at London, in 117fi, 
consist of extracts from the deorees of some Pope or council (see Johnaon’s 
Ecclesiastical Laws, where these canons are set out m full)? These were followed, 
in 1196, by canons made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, M Papal legate, at 
York, and from this date onwards to the Beformation mere was a continual 
stream of legative and archiepiacopal canons, the most important being those of 
the Papal legatee Otho and Othobon, who come to England d latere in tlie years 
1237 and 1268 respectively. Tlie following explanation of the method of 
reference to the canon law is taken from AyliftVs Parorgon, pr^ xliv. A 
similar explanation as to the Givil I^aw will be found on page xliii. of the same 
work. 


Marginal Quotations from the Books of the Canon Law explained. 


X. 1, 9, 6, 4 


VI. 3. 4, 23 


a. 2, 6 , 2 

Extra. 14, 3 
Com. 3, 2 
Bist. 76, c. 2 


.. That is to say, book the first, title the ninth, chapter the 
sixth and paragraph the foui'th of the Duoretals of Pope 
Qrogory the Ninth. The letter X denoting the Decretals 
of that Pope. 

,. Book tho third, title the fourth, and chapter the twenty-third 
of the sixth book of the Deoretals, b^r Pope Boniface the 
Eighth. 

. Book ihe second, title the fifth, and <d>apter the second of the 
demon tines. 

., That is to say, title the fourteenth and chapter the third of 
the Extrava^mts of Pope John the Twenty-eecoud. 

.. That is to say, tx>ok the third and chapter the second of the 
Communes. 

,. Distinotioii the seventy - sixth and chapter the second of tlm 
first part (>f the Decrees. And if a Y. cousonaut, or this 
note oe adued, viz. §, it denotes the verse or paragrai>h 
of that chapter, as Diet. 16, o. 2, V. 8, or S 3. 

16, Q. 7, 3 .. .. That is to say, cause the sixteenth, question the seventh and 

chapter the third of the second port of the Decrees. 

Com. 1, 2 .... Distinction the first and chapter the second of the third part 

the Deorees. 

All these books of the canon law axe likewise sometimes quoted by tho 
initia l words of the law or cha^r i^lf; and, by the words of the title; as thus : 
er epeeialiSt extra ds/udoew. That is to say oap. 17, tit. 6, of the fif& book of 
Gregory's Decretals. For the word ecetra unports these Deerdal* as well us the 
fixtsuvagantSe » 

The best edition of the canon law is that by Bichter andFriedberg, publishea 
by Tauchnita, Leipzig, 2nd ed., 1879. 

(t) Bee stat. (1633) 26 Hen. fi, c. 19. 

(a) The aote, oonduotS and habits, meniitmed in canons 75 and 109 of 1604, 
arc incorporated by the Clergy DiscipUae Act, 1S92 (66 & 66 Yict. e. 32), 

all 
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vigore, bind the laity <h). Bat they are binding on the clergy «» u 
ecclenoBticd (c), and on such of the laity as have expressly or 
impliedly agreed to become bound by them. 

Many statements in these canons are, however, reiterations or 
declarations of ancient usages and laws of the Church which had 
previously been received as common law. These obtain no 
additional force by being incorporated among the post-Beformation 
canons (d). They stand or fall according to the rule which renders 
it necessary to prove that they have been received and continuously 
acted upon {e). 

There are other valid post-Beformation canons besides the 141 
canons of 160B. In 1866 canons 36, 37, 38, and 40 of 1603, and 
in 1888 canons 62 and 102, were duly altered in convocation under 
royal authority and duly ratified by the royal letters patent for the 
purpose of bringing these canons into accord with certain new 
statute law; and for the like reason a new canon w.as duly made 
in 1892, when the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892, was passed (/). 

In the year 1640 seventeen canons received the assent of King 
Charles I.; but they were not duly made during the sitting of 
Parliament. They never had any binding authority in the 
ecclesiastical courts (g). 

Sect. 3. —The Royal Supremacy. 

717. The Sovereign is the supreme governor of the realm in 
all spiritual and ecclesiastical causes as well as temporal (h). By 
Queen Elizabeth’s Act of Supremacy such jurisdictions, privileges, 


(h) Middleton v. Cro/ta (1736), 2Atk. 650; Lloyd v. Owen (1153), 1 Lee, 434 
(Arches Court); Exoter {Bishop) v. Marshall (1868), L. E. 8 II. L. 17. 

(c) Mathew v. Bardett (1703), 2 Salk. 412. As to property, see p. 713, post, 
[a) Ji. V. Alien (1872), Jj. E. 8 Q. B. 69, where it is decided that the usaire 
stated m the 89th canon of 1604 is valid, “ and this can only be so, because the 
rule of the canon law had been adopted by our law ”; and see H. v. SaJishurt/ 
{Bishop), [1901] 2 K. B. 226, C.A.; Harris v. Duller (1798), cited 1 Hag. Con. 
463, n. (Court of Arches); Escott v. Maatin (1842), 4 Moo. P. C. C. 104, 128. 

(e) Exeter {Bishop) v. Marshall, supra; see p. 37.'), ante. 

If) 55 & 56 Yict. c. 32. A copy of the canons can be obtained from the 
Society for Promoting Christian i^owledge, also from the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 

{g) Cooper v. Dodd (1850), 7 Notes of Cases, 514, 516, per Sir H. Jenneh 
PUBT, I). A.; and Ecclesiastical Courts Commission Eeport, xxxvi. Stat. (1661) 13 
Oar. ^ stat. 1, c. 12, which lestored the ecclesiastical law, provided, by s. 6, that 
nothing therein contained should confirm the canons of 1640, nor any other 
ecoletdastical laws or canons not formerly confirmed, allowed or enacted by 
Purliaxneut, or by established laws of the laud as .they stood in 1639 ; see also 
A. V. 2Wsiram, [1902] 1 K. B. 816, 630, 836, C.A. 

(h) The Eoyal Supremacy was so defined in the Oath of Supremacy imposed 
by stat. (1559) 1 l^Uus. o. 1, s. 9 (which was repealed by the Statute I^aw 
Eevieion Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Yickc. 125)). Stat. (1534) 26 Hen. 8, c. 1, which 
dechured that the Ein g should be accepted and reputed the only eumeme bead 
on earth of the Church of England, was repealed by stat. (1554) 1 & 2 Phil. & 
Mar. o. 8, e. 4, and the repeal was confirmed by etet. (1558) 1 Eliz. c. 1, a 4- 
See also 1 Bl. Com. 242; etat. (1532) 24 Hen. 8. c. 12; stat. (1533) 25 Hen. 8, 
0 . 21 ; Articles of Eeligion, 37 ; C^ons EccleaLastici (1603), 2. 36; Beligious 
Disabilities Act, 1846 (9 & 10 Viet. c. 59). See also title Constitutional 
Law. Vol. VI., p. 373. 
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Buperiorities and pre-eminenoea, apiritoal and eoeldsiastioal, aa 
any apiiitnial or ecclesiastical power or authority had theretofore 
been, or might lawfully be, exercised or used for the visitation of the 
ecclesiastical state and persons, and for reformation, order, and 
correction of the same, and all manners of errors, heresies, schisms, 
abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities were united and annexed 
to the Imperial Crown of this realm (t). The Sovereign, however, is 
subject to God and to the law, for the law makes the King (k ); 
and the royal supremacy is exercised in a constitutional manner 
according to law. The original contract between King and 
people (Q is contained in the coronation oath, by which the supreme 
authority of parliamentary statutes is clearly asserted (vi). 

718. The Sovereign is persona sacra (n), but neither this fact 
nor the general statutory definitions of the nature of the royal 
supremacy (o) confer upon the King personally the status of a 
minister of the Word, as plainly appears from the Articles of 
Religion, by which it is laid down that although we attribute to the 
Sovereign the chief government, we give not t« our princes the 
ministering of God's Word or of the sacraments (p), but only that 
prerogative which we see to have been given always to all godly 
princes in Holy Scripture by God Himself; that is, that they should 
rule all estates and degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with the 
civil sword the stubborn and evil-doers (q), 

719. By the Act of Settlement the Sovereign must join in 
communion with the Church of England as by law established (r). 
To make it clear that the Sovereign is not personally and secretly 
a Roman Catholic, he or she is required to make, on accession to 


(t) Stat. (1658) 1 Elis. o. 1, b. 17. See title Constitution i. Law, Vol. VI., 
p. 392. 

{k) Bract, lib. 3, De Actlonibus, c. 9, fo. 107; 1 Bl. Com. 2<‘)4. As to the position 
of the King generally, flee title Constitutional Law, Vol. VJ., pp. 338 et aeq. 

(l) See 1 Bl. Com. 234. 

(m) See title Constitutional Law, Vol. VL, pp.,324, 338. In its present 
form this oath dates from 1688. It is administered to the Sovereign by an 
archbishop or bishop thereunto appointed by him or her and contaiim the 
following question and answer:— 

Archbishop or bishop: Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the 
taws of Q-o<L the true profession of the gospel and the protestant reformed 
religion established by law ? and will you preserve unto the bishcms and clergy 
of this realm, and to the churches commit^ to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by law do or sboll appertain unto them, or any of thorn ? 

King or Queen : All this I promise to do. 

by the Union with Scotland Act, 1706 (6 Ann. c. 11}, the Sovereign also 
swears to rnaiTitain in Scotland the true Protestant religion and Presbyterian 
Church government there established (6 Ann. o. 8, s. 4). 

(n) Com. Dig. tit Ecoldaiastical Persons (A). 

<o) Bch» stat. (1558) 1 Eliz. c. 1, s. 17 ; ana p. 380, aide. 

ip) Art. 37. “ The which thing " the iniunctions of Queen Elizabeth ** do 
most pla^y teetify.” 

(?) Art. 87, ** Your Grace bm^ a layman ” (stat. (1545) 87 Hen. 8. c. 17). 

ir) Act of Settlement (12 & 13 Will. 3, c. 2), s. 3 (Buflhead); Bill of Bights, 
(1 Will. A Mar. sess. 2, c. 2), a 9; see title Constitutional Law, VoL VI., 

324. 
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the Crown, a doctrinal declaration (founded on the 1^urty>Bin« 
Articles) (a). This declaration must be in the form presorib^ i^). 

720. The King is the supreme Ordinary and visitor ; but, as m 
civil matters, he does not exercise his judicial functions in person, 
but through his judges (c). He is also the **lawful authority” 
mentioned in Acts of Parliament, in the absence of any provision 
for an inferior judge to act in the hrst instance. Thus, under the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662 (d), Parliament has vested in “hiwfnl 
authority ” the power to alter the text of the Prayer Book in ail 
those prayers which do in any way relate to the King, Queen, or 
royal progeny, so that the names m^ be altered from time to time 
and fitted to the present occasion. This duty is always performed 
by the King in Council, and orders issued accordingly (c). 

The King has power to grant certain licences and dispensations 
under the Act for exoneration from Boman exactions (f), but has 
no general power to dispense from the laws ecclesiasticd (g). 

The King also visits the archbishops (h) and receives their 
resignations (i). . An archbishop can resign to no one but the 
lUng (&). 

The King also directs the assembling and dissolution of 
Convocation, and has supreme authority as to the making of canons, 
and the ratification thereof (1), 

He has power to visit various places which are exempt from 
episcopal visitation, and known as royal peculiars (m), and generally 
to exercise various powers formerly vested in the Pope of Borne. 


a Bill of Eights (I Will. & Mar. sess. 2, o. 2), s. 10 (Euffhead); Act of 
Dittont (12 & 13 Will. 3, c. 2), e, 2. 

(fc) See title Constitutionai. Law, Vol. VI,, p. 324; stat. (1678) SO Oar. 2, 
stilt. 2. Tho form is as followB: “ I, A. B., do eolemnly and einoorely in the 
Prowonce of Ood profoss testify and doolaro that I do believe that in the 
Kaonmient of tho Lord’s Sup^wr there is not any Transubstantiation of the 
i loinents of Breaii and Wine into the Body and Blood of Christ at or after the 
(Viiisecration thereof by any Person whatever. And that the Invocation or 
Adoration of the Yirmn Mary or any other Saint and the Sacrifice the 
as they are now used in the Churon of Eomo are supentitious and idolatroaa 
And I do solemnly in the Preseuoe of God profess teenfy and declare I do 
make this declaration and every pai-t thereof in the plain and ordinary aanaa of 
the words read unto me as they are commonly nndersmod by T4n gh>h Protestants 
without any evasive equivocation or mental EMorvation whatsoever and without 
any dispensation already granted me for this purpoM by the Pope or any other 
Authonty or Person whatsoever or without any nope of any suoh dispensation 
from any !^non or Authority whatsoever or without thinking I am or 
can baa^mtted before God or man or absolved of this Declaration or any part 
thereof although the Pope or any other person or persons or power whatsoever 
should dispense with or annul the same or deolare that it was nuU or void from 
the banning.” 

(e) Seep. 606, post. 

Id) 8tat (1662) U Oar. 2, o. 4. 

(e) Ibid., B. 21. 

?/) Stat. (1633) 26 Hen.-8, c. 21. 


tf) Bill of Bights (1 Will 4 Mar. cefla. 8, e. 9)» 
a) 3 Stephens’ Commontarios, 14th ed., p, 26. 


(«) Seep. 889, poai. 
*k) 1 m. Com. 382. 
,f) See p. 380, post. 
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I 

Tha law eecleaiaBtical as well as oivil can only be altered by llie 
King in Parliament (n). 

72L The King is patron paramount of all the benefices in 
England <o) and very extensive Church patronage, inolnding the 
appointment of bishops and of deans, and the appoinianent to a 
certain number of cathedral preferments and benefices (p). He 
also is the guardian of the temporalities of a bishopric daring a 
vacancy, but no longer receives the profits for his own use (q). The 
King is also entitled to present to all livings vacated by reason of 
the incumbent being appointed to a diocesan bishopric in England 
or Wales (a). The King has also power in certain cases to create 
new bishoprics in certain colonies (b). 

722. The Judicial Committee of the King’sMost Honourable Privy 
Council is the ultimate court of appeal in causes ecclesiastical (c), 
but, apart from this, various powers and duties of an administrative 
nature have been conferred on the Privy Council by statute (d), 
including a power to confirm schemes as to various matters eccle¬ 
siastical. Orders in Council made under such Natatory power are 
published in the London Gazette, and when thus gazetted have the 
same force as if inclnded in the statute (e). 

Sbox. 4.— Constitution oj the Church into Provinces, 
Sub-Seot. 1.— Provinceg. 

723. A province is the circuit of an archbishop's jurisdiction. 
The whole of England and Wales is, for ecclesiastical purposes, 
divided by law into two provinces—Canterbury in the south, York 
in the north (/). The boundaries of the provinces have been 
adjusted by Act of Parliament (p). Each province is divided into 
dioceses (h). 


The King himself is a part of Parliament (1 Bl. Com. 163). The power 
and jiuisdiction of Parliament is eo transcendent and absolute that it cannot be 
confined either for causes or prsons within any bounds (4 Oo. Insi 30); see 
titles CoNSimmoiTAi. Law, Vol. VI., p. 388; PAntiXMENT. 

(o) Gih.Cod. 768. 

(p) Ae to bishops, see p. 896, pogf; as to deans, see p. 416, post; as to 
benemies &Iling to ^ King by lapse, see p. 693,p<w£; and as to benefices in 
the gift of the Grown, see Clergy List; Orockford’s Directory. 

(g) Seep. 408, post. 

a) R. V. Eton C(Megs (1887), 8 E. & B, 010; and Bee p. 408, port, 

'&) See p. 483, post. 

c) See p. 611, ®oi< ; and see title OotraTS, VoL IX., p. 48. 

(f) For ezantple, the union of benefices; see p. 606, post. - ^ 

e) Ecclesiastical Oommissioners Act, 1886 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 77), ss. 12—14; 

i for Orders in OonnoO, see Polling’s Index to the London OtuMd. 

(/) See Co. litt. 04, a. 

(;) The ptinoipal changes made sinoe ute BsfonnatiOD axe under stat. 83 
Heo. 8, c. 31 (1641), by wmoh the diocews of Chester and Han were dissereted 
from the pnvinoe of Canterbury and united to that of York; and under tha 
BodeaiMtioal Oommissioners Aot, 1886 (d ft 7 WilL 4, 0. 77), by which the 
county of Nottingham was tiaiMfeired York to Oantmbury (diocese ol 
Linooin, now Southwell). 

(A) 8m Oo. litt. 94 a. 
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724. The province of Ganterbur;^ now comprises twenfy.seven 
dioceses; namely, fourteen English dioceses founded before 
the reign of Henry VIII. (i), which are Canterbury, London, 
Winchester, Bath and Wells, Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, Bochester, Salisbury, Worcester; four 
English dioceses erected in the reign of Henry VIII. (k )— 
Gloucester (1), Bristol (i), Peterborough, and Oxford; five English 
dioceses recently erected — St. Albans (m), Truro (n). South* 
well (o), Southwark (p), and Birmingham (p); and four Welsh 
dioceses, all of the old foundation — St. Davids, LlandaiT, 
Bangor, and St. Asaph (q). 

725. Th^rovince of York comprises ten dioceses, four of earlier 
date than Henry VIII.’s reign, namely, York, Durham, Carlisle, 
and Sodor and Man (q); one erected in that reign, Chester (g); 
and five recently erected sees, Ripon (r), Manchester (r), Liver¬ 
pool («), Newcastle («), and Wakefield (s). 

Sub-Skot. 2.~Archbuhqpt. 

726. An archbishop is that minister of the Word (t) who within 
that province whereof he is archbishop has, next and immediately 
under the King, supreme power, authority and jurisdiction in all 
causes and things ecclesiastical (a). There are in England two arch¬ 
bishops, one of the province of Canterbury and the other of York (/>). 
Each archbishop has his own diocese wherein he exercises episcopal 
jurisdiction, as in his province he exercises archiepiscopal (c). 

727. An archbishop is appointed by the Crown. By statute no 
man can be archbishop unless he is fully thirty years of age (d), 
but subject to this there seems to be no restriction on the mug’s 
statutory power of appointment (e). An archbishop is appointed 

i t) Soo p. 395, 

k) Co. Litt. 94 a; see etat. (1842—3) 34 & 36 Hen. 8, o. 17, s. 8. 

1) Gloucester and Bristol were united by the Eoolesiastioal Commissioners 
Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 77), and dierunited by the BishOTno of Bristol Act, 
]8<S4 (47 & 48 Yiot. o. 66), amended by the Bisnoprio of Bristol Amendment 
Acts, 1894 and 1896 (57 & 88 Yiot. c. 21; 89 & 60 Yiot. o. 29). 

(«i) Bisboprio of St. Albans Act, 1876 (38 A 39 Yiot, o. 84). 

(n) BiAoprio of Truro Act, 1876 (39 & 40 Yiot. o. 54). 

(o) Bishoprics Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Yict. c. 68). 

(«) Bishoprics of ^uthwark and Birmingham Act, 1904 (4 Edw. 7, c. 30). 

( 2 ) Co. Litt. 94, a. 

S r) Koclesiastio^ Oomminmoners Act, 1836 (6 A 7 Will. 4, o. 77). 

•), Bisliuprios Act, 1878 (41 A 42 Yict. o. 68). 
t) See Artides of Beligion, 23, 37. 

(a) Qodolphin’s Berartorittm Canonioum (1687), p. 12. Qodolphin was an 
eminent civilian and long’s advocate after the restoration of King Charles If 
(1 01. A Pin. 629). 

(b) Oodolphin’s Bepertorium Oanonionm, p. 12 ; Oo. Litt 94, a. 

(e) 1 Bl, Com. p. 380; and see diocese of Canterbury” and “diocese of 
York. ” mentioned in EoofawiaBtical Ckimmisrioners Act 1636 (6 & 7 Wfll 4, 
c 7^^ * 

(rf) Frefaoe to Ordinal; stat (1662) 14 Car. 2, c. 4. 

l>) Stat (1633) 26 Hen. 8, c. 20; R r. Cankrhwry (Arckbit}^) (1848), 
Jebo’s )^port 444 ; Jf. V. Ofxnterbwt/ (Arckhithcp), [1^2) 2 ]Bu B. 603. 
Tha reasons are (1) that all aiQhbi«to|irio8 ana bishopncs of England 
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by ro;i^ leHen toiesive and em^i d*iUn in the same way ai « 
bishop who has a dean and chapter, save that the election by the 
(lean and chapter has to be signifi^ to the other archbishop and 
two bishops, or to four bishops (instead of to an archbishop only), 
for tiie pilose of confirmation, investiture and consecration (when 
consecration is necessary) according to the statute (/}. 

728. The powers and duties cmiferred by law on ui English 
archbishop beyond those conferred on a bishop (^) are as follows: An 
archbishop has authority to visit and inspect the bishops and inf^ior 
clergy of his province and to deprive bishops for notorious cause (/i), 
and he sitting alone can try a bishop (t). But in the case of the 
inferior clergy the proceedings must take the due l^al form directed 
by the various Church Discipline and Public Worship Eegulation 
Acts, or by the general ecclesiastical law for the time being in 
force (k). 

When an archbishop visits his province it is usual for him first 
to visit his own cathedral and diocese, then in every diocese, to 
begin with the cathedral and proceed thence as he pleases to the 
other parts of the diocese (f), but the manner of a visitation is not 
so material as to be a ground for prohibition, as any defect in the 
manner of a visitation may be remedied by appeal (m). 

All deans and chapters are subject to the visitation of the arch¬ 
bishop of the province y«r« metropoUUcOt in addition tx) the bishop’s 
visitation (n). 

By agreement the Archbishop of Canterbury does not visit the 
diocese of London (o). 


pomM 
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729. An archbishop receives the King’s writ for summoning GonvomUoa. 
meetings of convocation, and, in obedience thereto, issues his 
mandate to the bishops and clergy of his province to meet in 
convocation ip). 

He is president of Convocation (in the absence of the King or his 
deputy (p))f has power (subject to an appeal to the Crown) to 


were fotmded by the Singe of England (Go. L’Itt. 94 a, 97) and are royal 
donativee (1 BL Com. 37^; (2) that the King is the head of the Church 
(1 Bl. Com. 280). The bishoprics in WelM were fotmded by the I^oes of 
Wales, and became annexed to the Crown oi England (Co. litt. 97). 

(/) Stat. (1533) 26 Hen. 8, o. 20, a 5; see p. 396, post. An archbishop is 
<ui^y translated from another see, so that, as a role, there is no consecration 
(see Oodolphin’e Bepertorium Canonicom, p. 29 ; and p. 399, post). 

la) See p. 400, pok. 

(a) 1 BL Com. 380; seep. iOl,post. 

m Luey v. St. Davids 0uhop) (1690), Ohrtih. 484; Sx parte Bead (1888), 13 
P. D. 221, P. 0. 

(5) jRs Torh {Dean) (1841), 2 Q. B. 1, where the Archbishop of York wM 
^hibited from sammaiily depri^g ^ Dean of York at a rimtotion without 
due process under the Church Discipline Aet, 1840 (3 & 4 YicL a 86); Sanders 
V. Bead (1843), 3 Notse of Oases, 855; and Mo p. 410, post. 

, (Q Gib. OoA 067. For forms of arshiepisoopal visitatiott, inquiries and 
mjnnotions (Oaaterbuxy and York), see Atclibuhop Grindal’s Bemains, Parkst 
Society^ 121. 

(<n) sSldan (Bishop) v. DvUin UrtUMtOp) (1724). 2 Bro. PSii. Cos. 179. 

(a) Strahens’ Laws rslating to the Clergy, p. 1879. 

(o) Bt&srs Oase (1634), Oi^ Oar. 340. Aeto peculiars, see p. 411, podk 

(p) 1 BL Oem. 379, 880; see p. 898, post. 
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deeide ts to the regalartty of^ eleefaoQS to eonT<^lioa» and no 
mandamus will lie to compel him to admit a certain candidate to 
convocation (g). a 

780. In certain eases he hears appeals from the bishops, and in 
gome cases his decision is final (r). Under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1874, the two archbishops appoint jointly, subject 
to the approval of the King, a judge who acts as the official 
principal of the two ancient provincud courts, and is usually known 
as the Dean of the Arches (s). 

731. The archbishop provides for the ecclesiastical administration 
of a diocese daring a vacancy, that is, he is ** guardian of the 
spiritualities *’ (as the King is of the temporalities) (t), but when 
an archbishopric is vacant the dean and chapter are the guardians, 
not the other archbishop (a). 

He presents to livings which a bishop may allow to lapse (6). 

On the appointment of a new bishop he may name a chaplain 
for whom provision is to be made by such new bishop (c); his 
** option ” of receiving an assignment of a benefice instead, is now 
abolished (d). ^ 

He may retain and qualify eight chaplains (e). He is “ enthroned,” 
whereas a bishop is ** installed ” (/). 

733. It is his duty, primarily, to confirm the election of bishops 
(when the procedure is by conge d'Hire), and to consecrate them, 
failing which he is liable to a pramimire (g). He also is required 
to consecrate suffragan bishops (h). 

He is entitled to receive from every bishop holding office within 
his province the oath of due obedience (t), and this oath may still be 
taken daring the consecration service (k). 

He may consecrate persons to the office of bishop for the purpose 
of exercising episcopal functions elsewhere than in England, and in 
that case he may dispense, if be thinks fit, with the oath of due 
obedience to the archbishop (2). 


(a) B. V. York (^reAZ>t«A4jp) (1888), 20 ^ B. D. 740. 

(r) ^ Piuralitiea Aot, 1838 (1 & 2 Yiot. o. 106), e. 111. 

(a) Puhho Worship BegolatioQ Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Yiot. o. 85). 

(() 1 61. Oom. 380; and see p. 408, jxwf. 

^o) See p. 390, jpoit 
h) As to lapse, see p. 690, oasf. 

[4 1 Bl. Oom. 381, ating (Sswel. 

(Q EcdedaBtioal Oommisnoners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Yict. o. 113), s. 42. 

«} Oodolphin, Bepertorium Oanonicum, p. 21. 

',/) dWd. 

jn Stat. (1633) 25 Han. 8, o. 20, ss. 4, 6; B. v. OanUrhwy (AreMiokqp), 
[19^12 E. 6. 503 1 and see p. 396, jMMf. 

'A) Stat (1534) 2o 8, 0 .14, as, 8—6; and see p. 404, poat. 

^0 The form ol oafh k mven in the Ch^ina], and is as follows: '*In the 
name of GNid. Amen. X A. B., chosen bishop of the (dmmh and aee of N. do 
profess and promise all due reverence end obedience to ffie archhUb^p end to 
the metrqpohtioal dhmph of N. and to their soocesaon: So hdp me Ooi 
through dsens Christ" 

(A) Clerical Subscadptom Aot, 1865 (28 4k 29 Yiot d. 122), s. 18. 

(Q Colonial 03e^ Act, 1874 (37 4k 38 Yiot o. 77)^ a. 12 ; and see atot. (1736) 
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t 

Uecnot it netsmeaxy in ^ndsr that odk»iial ani attlaio 
other dogy may offiomte in hk ftcavinoe (m). ' 

7^8. An archbishop is also styled metropolitan, and, it has bean 
gnestioood whether there is any dlderence between the two cities. 
He is said to be called archbishop as being chief of the otW bishops, 
and metropolitan ** in respect of the number of the cities or cathedral 
ehnrches where the bishoprics are ** (n). 

The Ohnrch authorities have no power to confer titles, ecolesieetical 
or otherwise; that belongs solely to the Grown (o). 

734. The Archbishop of Canterbury has the following special 
privileges:—^To crown the Kings and Queens of England(p); to 
giant certain licences and dispensations throughout both pro- 
vinceB(g), as for instance, special marriage licences (r); and to 
confer degrees(*). He has the special style of “Primate and 
Metropolitan of All England *’(t). He is a Lord of Parliament (a) 
with a seat in the House of Lords, and precedence next after 
the Boyal Family and the King's ecclesiastical vioe-gerent (&), 
and before the Lord Chancellor (c). He may have prelates to be 
bis officers (d). 


26 Qeo. 3. o. 84, repealed by Statute Law Beviaion Act, 1876 (38 A 39 Tiot. 
c 66 ), 8 . 2 . 

(m) Colonial Clergy Act. 1874 (37 & 38 Yiot. o. 77), a. 6 . 

(n) (jhidolphin, Bepertorium Canonicum. p. 16. 

(o) Keet r. Smith (1876), 1 P. D. 78, P, 0.,^ Lord Oaihns, L.O., at p. 76. No 

ecclesiastical title of honour or dignity and no pie-eminenco or ooeroire power 
can be validly conferred otherwise than under the autiiority or by the favour of 
the Sovereign (Ekiolosiastical TitlOa Act, 1871 (34 A 36 Viet, c 63)). The 
archbiahopa are both entitled to be addressed or referred to aa “Hin Grace,” 
" Primate,” *' Moat Beverend ” “ by Divine Providence,” ** By Divine 
Permission,’* **My Lord Archbishop," “by the grace of God, “Father in God " 
(Godolphin, Bepeertorium Canonicum, p. 13; JBorko’s “By Divine 

Permission ” is a style formerly often used by arebbisbops i <i well as biaihope, 
but more rarely now. 

(p) 1 Bl. Com. 381. 

e See stat. (1633) 26 Hen. 8 , c. 21 , st. 2 ,3,4, and 16. 

See p. 701, poaL 

This power is a remnant of tiie Pt^Mdauthori^ reeved to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury by stst. (1633) 26 Hen. 8 , c. 21. AsBlackstone says, The privilege 
w “ in piejomce of the nniversities ” (1 BL Com. 381). The archbiahop may 
oonfer aH the usual degrees, with 07 without examination, and on tiie laity as 
veil aa the clergy. These degrees (whitdi are known as Lambeth degrees) 
confer no right to membership of any univeteity. The recipient is entitled to wear 
the academic costume of the university of which the archbishop himself is a 
member. The feea payable are heavy. The Lambeth degree in medicine 
(unless oonlerred prior to the passing of Qta Medical Act, 1867 (21 A 22 Vict. 
e. 90)) gives no quaJifioation to ptamea, and a person so using it is liable to 
7 —ill (ibid., 8 <Aed. A (10); £. v. Bafar (1891), 66 L. T. 416). 

(<) Godok^, Bepertonum Chnouionm, p. 14. 

(o) On. Mtt. 97 b ; OraiM on Dignities^ Eodesiastieal Commissioners 

1847 (10 A 11 Vust o. 108), s. 2. Qoooljphin, Bepertbrium, p. 18, says ha 
u flirt peer of the realm, but Cruise, p. Sty hays archbtsh<^ ua bishops are 
Boi aMed peera of the realui. 

W nM (1632) 31 Hen. 6 , 0 .10, s. 3, thatH when the office vice-goroBl^la 
intomeMdimica, seetitkPmmxWBtAWDClTBXBDnaimxB. 

(4 BariEe^ePaemge, lUble of Ptecoienoa, > . 

(<0 Qeddplim, Bepertorium Owaonicuin, p. 14i 

o 2 
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736. The Archbishop of Tork daims the special prriUiige of 
orovning the Qaeen Consort and of beii^ her chaplain, W it would 
seem he is not entitled to these privileges as a matter of right, 
although he has sometimes exercised them (e). He has the sfocial 
st^le of “ Primate and Metropolitan of England"(/), and has pre¬ 
cedence over all dukes (not being of the blood ro^al), being placed 
immediately after the Lord Chancellor (./). He is sJso a Lord of 
Parliament, and by statute has his allotted seat in the House of 
Lords next after the Eing*s vice-gerent and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (g). 

736. The two archbishops, with some exceptions (h), are of equal 
and independent position and authority; both are alike subject to 
the King as their immediate superior. The legal decisions of one 
archbishop do not bind the other; appeals from both are heard and 
determined by the Privy Council (t). 

An archbishop (like other bishops) is supposed by an ancient 
fiction to be wedded to his see (k). Hence by custom he 
still impales the^ arms of his see, his own arms taking the place 
which would ordinarily be occupied by his wife’s (Z). He also drops 
his own surname and signs his Christian name and that of his see, 
using the Latin abbreviation (m). He is sued by his Christian 
name with the addition of his name of office. He is a corpora¬ 
tion sole with perpetual succession (n) and a seal (o). 

The archbishops are dignitaries (p), members of the King’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, and hold other important public offices. 

737. When a bishop (and it would seem also an archbishop) 
ministers in any office prescribed by the Prayer Book he is a 


A Mtition to be granted these privilegra was presented by the then Arch- 
bi^op (Dr. Maolafran) to the Court of Claime held previously to the coronation 
of King Bdword YIl. But the point was not decided, His Idbiesty aooe^iue 
the suggestion of the Archbishop of Canterbury that Ihe Arohoishop of xorx 
should as a matter of grace be allowed to crown Queen Alexandra. The arch- 
bishop had also made a claim to act for all purpo^ in place of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, if absent; but this vms likewise withdrawn: see Wollaston, Caset 
in the Court of Olaima, p. 148; and title OovexTruTioxAii Law, YoL VI. 
p. 334. 

(/) Godolphin, Bepertorium Oanonicum, p. 14; and for the history of the 
straggle for presence between Canterbury and York, see Ifakower, Consti¬ 
tutional History of the Ohuroh of Hngland (Huglish translation), pp. 281 
ft fitq. 

Stat. (1339) SI Hen. 8, o. 10, s. S; see p. 367, ante, 

, j S«» paragraphs 734 and 735, ante. 

0 See Bead v. Juineiin {Biehop), [1692] A. 0. 665, F. C. 

Gib. Cod. 118. 

See arms in Burke’s Peerage. 

Sl) Thus, Ihe present ArohbiBhop of Canterbury signs **Bandall Osntuar,” 
td the ex-Arohbl^op of Ywk signed '* Willelm Ebor.” 
fn) See title CouFOBAnoxa, Yol. YHL, p. 306. 

(o) Qodolpbin, Bepertorium Oanonioum, p. 27. The Boderiaatioel Court* 
being now the Sing's oouxts, all eoolesiastioal oidinazns ought to have the 
Ein^sama ingravea on tbair seal of office, but the ArolihiBhop erf Oairterburf 
may use hia own seal (IMA, p. 281 

(p) BaugMon v. OoueUjf (1588), Qra Elia, 088. 
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mimslar bound to observe the directions givna to the mimpto g ill fine. 4. 
the mbrics of sueh office (q). OMWtf 

An a^bishop O^e a bishop) has the right to veto oertidii tioaeftiw 
proseontions in his diocesan court (r). C&uiMlihlto 

The vestments of an archbishop at Frajer Book services are 
the same as those of a bishop (a). These are, by ancient and tmsm^ 
continuous post*Beformation custom, the rochet, chimere, and 
hood (6). 


788. At the present time the statutory income of the Arch* Bmolamaata. 
bishop of Canterbury is £15,000 a year, and that of the Archbishop 
of York £10,000 a year, in lieu of their ancient revenues (c), with 
official residences. 


739. A coadjutor bishop may, under the Bishops Besignation OosdjQtoi 
Act, 1869 id), be appointed to assist an archbishop incapacitated btohop. 
by permanent mental infirmity. He performs episcopal functions 

only, the arohiepiseopal jurisdiction devolving on the bishop of 
the province who is senior in rank (e). He cannot sit in the House 
of Lords nor sign himself by the name of*the diocese. He is 
appointed by conge d'Uire, and does not necessarily succeed to the 
archbishopric (/). 

740. An archbishopric may become vacant by death, deprive- Resignatfam 

tion ig), translation (h), or resignation (i). archbtohop. 

A resignation must be made to a superior (k); an archbishop 
therefore can resign to none but the King himself (f). The fact of 
the resignation and the date from which it is to take effect are 
declared by Order in Council. If the terms of the Bishops 


iq) Bead y. Lincoln {Biehop) (1889), 14 F. D. 148. 

Ir) See p. 407, post. 

(a) See p. 402, post; and as to poet-Beformation Cuetom, p. 376, an<e. No 
distinctive vestment or omamont was directed for an arcUi.lshop by either of the 
statutory Prayer Books of 1649, 1552 or 1662, or the Ordinal of 1560. By the 
rnbrio of 1552 archbishops an<l bishops are coupled together, and required to 
“ have and wear a rochet.” There seems to be no legal autnority for the use 
now of the pre-Beformation archiepisoopal cross, and post-Beformation custom 
is arainst it. • 

(5) See p. 402, post. The use of the cope at Prayer Book services died out 
nearly 200 years ago. There is no legal decision as to the vestments of a bishop. 
As to custom, see p. 376, ant^ and p. 402, post. 

(c) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 77); Ecclesi¬ 
astical Oomxniesionen Act, 1860 (23 A 24 Yict. o. 124). 

(d) 32 & 33 Viet c. 111. The stipend is £4,000 a year for Canterbury and 
£3,000 a year for York. 

(e) Ihid., 8 . 12. 

{/) Ibid., as. 8 —18. As to coadjutors to diocesan bishops, see p. 405, 
post, 

(g) 1 BL Com. 382. 

(A) It becomes void on confirmation to the new see {Svans v. Ashwith (1627), 
W. Jo. 158,180,162. 

i ») It becomes void on the date fixed by Ebs Majesty. 
k) Oib. Cod. 822. 

'0 1 BL Ckmu 382. Such resignatbna are very ran, bnt an ms t anee bas 
noent^ oeourred in the case of Ambishc^ Mada^ ci York. The ChAer in 
Gotmeu on that oecasion is set oat in the London Gaaette, 1901, Td, XL, 

p. 8741. 
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BeedgD&tioB Act, 1869> are edmpUed with, m archbu^op is en^liM 
to a retiring pension of one-third of the revenoe of hie eee et 
i£2,000 a year, whiohever is the greater, and may have aeeigiied 
to him for his nee for life any official residence occnpiea by 
him (tn). 

741. When an archbishopric is vacant, the dean and chaptor of 
the metropolitan Church are the “ guardian of the Bpiritualities,” 
not the King or the other archbishop (n). Their duties con^ue 
until the new archbishop is elected and confirmed (o) (or appointed 
by letters patent); they have the power of receiving presentations 
of, and of admitting and instituting to, benefices; but cannot conse¬ 
crate or ordain or present to vacant benefices or confirm a lease (p). 

During the vacancy of the see of Canterbury, the dean and 
chapter, as guardian of the spiritualities, are empowered under their 
name and seal to grant all such licences and dispensations through- 
out both provinces as may be granted by the archbishop under tho 
Act concerning Peter’s Pence and Dispensations (a). 

‘ Stra-SEOT. 3.—Gonvocaiion. 

742. An ecclesiastical convocation, as now known to the law, 
is a representative assembly of the clergy (/j) of a province, sum¬ 
moned by a mandate of the archbishop issued in pursuance of the 
King’s writ in that behalf (c), for the purpose of transacting such 
ecclesiastical business as may be committed to it by the King (c). 

There are two convocations, one for the province of Canterbury, 
the other for that of York (d). 

It is to be observed that a convocation in England differs con¬ 
siderably in its constitution from the synods of other Christian 
kingdoms, these consisting wholly of bishops (d), whereas with us 
the convocations are more in the nature of a parliament—all the 
beneficed clergy having representatives therein, who share with the 
bishops and other dignitaries such rights as the convocations 
possess (d). 


(m) lUsbops BeeiTOation Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Yiot. e. Ill), made perpetual by 
siat. (1S75) 38 & 39 Viot a. 19, which latter Act, but not the former, is repealed 
by Statute Law JSevision Act, 1863 (46 & 47 Yidi. c. 39), sebed., which schedule 
is repealed W Statute Law Eevisiou Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Yict. c. 22). 

(») Godolphin, Bepertorium Canonicum, p. 41; 2 Boll. Abr. p. 223. 

(o) Gib. Cod. lU. 

(p) Godolpbin, Bep^rtorium Oanonioum, pp. 21, 40. As to guardian of the 
temporalities, eee p. 408, post. 

(a) 8t«t. (1533) 26 Heu. 8, o. 21, s. 16. 

(b) 1 Bl. Com. 279. Only Ireneficed oleiOT and members of obapters have 
votra. Certain dignitaries are members ex oj^o. 

Stat (1533) 25 Hen. 8, c. 19; see p. 391, poet. See also Address of House 
of OetnmonB in which the Lords concurred, 1689. 

(if) } BiCom. 279. For the early history «f ooQvocataofi, see &id .; Lathbury, 
IHato^ of Cunvocation, 77—117 ; and Jf. ▼. Tori {Arekbiekop) (1888), 20 
Q. B. I), 740. Early in tlm ^gu of Edward IH. the cleigy began to aesemble 
pursuant to the Kang’s writ in two prorineial convocations for the purpose of 
tuning thomsSbres and treiwaiotiug the buriuess. These parmmeittaij 

Wunrocatioae must not be odofuaed (in pre-lmormatiou ^ee) with the ecK^ 
aetaaal proriitciai synods whieh were summoned by papid legatee or ^ 
alona^ without the Ewg’i writ (see Bisiu^ Kennel^ Eoolemastk^ 



PiftT Ckx NB gnmi ^ W th* (^iiqb of Emjgyyn), 

7 I 10 legal |>ontio& of &e omiTooi^one now depends acMso ' #^ iime.4L:- 

Aet Bnbmission of ibe dergy(e)« by whieb it tras provided tl^ 
the clergy cannot assemble in convocation without the assent of 
King, nor make canons without the King’s licence, nor execute 
any canon without his assent, and not even then if such canon ^^WW *** 
offends against the royal prerogative, or the common or statute Aotet' . 
law, or any custom of the realm ( f), 8ni«irfiigfi«, 

74B. Each convocation is summoned pursuant to the King’s Bomnoned 
writ, which is eddressed to Uie archbishop, commanding him to 
call together with convenient speed, in lawful manner, the bishops, 
deans of cathedral churches, archdeacons, chapters and colleges, 
and tile whole clergy of the province, to appear before him at a 
convenient place (. 9 ). These writs are issued at the same time as 
the writs for Parliament. 

The archbishops then issue their mandates. The Archbishop of Ardabtoii^* 
Canterbury addresses his mandate to the Bishop of London, reciting ““d**"** 
the royal writ, and requiring him to cite the other bishops of the 
province, and by them the rest of the clergy. , The Archbishop of 


pp. 14, 149, ISOh hi which the affairs of the Ohiiroh wore disouiised 
a^ managed, ^ese were generall 7 held out of Parliament time (ibid., 
p. 14), and were indifferently called synods, convocations, congregations and 
councils, and the legate or archbishop retained the tiower to summon them 

vr_1_J_^ ci-_ 1_/w 1_ vrvj.x 


at his pleasure down to the date of the Act of Submission (Lathboxy, History 
of Convocation, p. 111). It is sometimes stated that "in convocation 



very uounttui wnetner tne pre>Jieformation dergy 
themselves as sitting in a State convocation, when they passed canons, and 
me-Eeformation canons certainly did not require the royal assent (see 
Kennett, Ecolesiasticad Synods, p. 149), though their reception and use, if 
repugnant to the laws of the realm, might be prohibited by the State (Case of 
Convocations (1610), 12 Co. Bop. 72; soe p. 377, eni<s). It appears from the 
records, however, Church and State btuiness was very muen mixed up in 
the 16th century meetings of the convocation of CantOTbur> ; but there seems 
to be no authority to prove that canons wore passed in the State convocation 
called by the royal wiit. The assembly might well have been a State oon« 
vocation under the King’s writ for taxation purposes one day, and an 
ecclesiastical synod summoned by the arohbishopor papal legate for canonical 
purposes the following or even me same day. This state of affairs came to an 
end with the Act of Submission whereby the royal samemaoy was acknow¬ 
ledged (Lewis, Beformation Setuement, p. 169, a. 891 Thus, ul eoclesiastioil 
bonness beaime the ^ng’s business. Oextons were to be made in the State convo¬ 
cation only, and the independent provincial synods ceased to meet (Kennett, 
Eedeeiastickl Synods, p. 201); indeed, socording to some authorities, th^ became 
andaxestill "iUegal assemblies” (seeltsthbury, History of Oonvooation, p. 116). 

Of recent years voluntary assemblies ** eo^ate*’ to the convocations called 
** Houses of Laymen** and "The Bepresantative Cburch Council ” have been 
formed, but, as these are unknown to ^ law, they do not oome within the 
cme ot tii^ work. 

(e) Stal (1633) 26 Hen. 8, c. 19. 

f) OoM of {kwooeations, npra. It Is thought that the Act of Snbmiseioft 


we not bindipig on either <togy or Aesumaldy It u not 

’V.hnelaeeA'* 

JBus form of writ issued by Clniseii Tlotoria to tiie AvchbislM^ ^'fork is 
SsToat in the report of Jt. r. Tork (Am&tUhep) (1888), 30 Q. B. B. T41. 
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York sends his mandate to each bishop of his provinee direct, 
requiring him to cite the clergy (7i)* During a vacancy in an 
archbishopric the guardian of the spiritualities can issue the 
mandate (i). 

Next, in the province of Canterbury, the Bishop of London issues 
a citation as provincial dean to the other bishops of the province, 
reciting the archbishop’s mandate, and citing and admonishing 
them to appear at the place appointed, and that they each of them 
in their turn shall cite their clergy (k). 

The bishops of both provinces then issue citations to the dean to 
appear personally and the chapter by one proctor; they also issue a 
citation to the archdeacons commanding them to attend personally, 
and to secure the attendance of the clergy by the proper number of 
proctors. 

744. The deans and archdeacons hold elections for proctors. 
The president of the convocation of the province has the right of 
deciding whether a person who has been elected is disqualified, and 
no mandamus will \ie to compel him to admit the candidate to 
convocation (f). Non-residentiary prebendaries are entitled to 
vote at the election of a proctor for the chapter (m). 

The beneficed clergy (which term is taken to include perpetual 
curates, but not stipendiary curates) (n) are by ancient custom 
entitled to vote for proctors. 

745. In each convocation there is an upper and a lower 
house (o). The upper house consists of the archbishop and the 
diocesan bishops of the province (o). The upper house of Canter¬ 
bury has now twenty-seven members, and that of York ten 
members (p). The lower house consists of deans of cathedrals, 
archdeacons, the proctors for the chapters, and the proctors for the 
parochial clergy (q). In Canterbury the Deans of Westminster and 
Windsor are added (r). In York, on account of the small number 
of diooosoB, the beneficed clergy in each archdeaconry elect two 


(h) The form of mandate addressed by the Arohbishop of York to the Bishop 
of Durham is also set out in the report of i2. y. York {Archbithop) (1888), 
20 Q. B. D. 740, 742. 


(t) Wilkins, Conoilia III., 871. This was done in the year 1544 (iotd.). 

(^c) Por all these forms, see Pearce, Law of Convocation, 
u) if. T. York {Archbiahop), supra, 

\m) Randolph v. Milman L. B. 4 0. F. 107, Ex. Oh.; Eoclesiaetical 

Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet, c. 113), e. 51. 

(fO The royal writ diteots the arohbishop to summon the whole dergy, in 
lawnil manner. Stipendiary eurates have come into being since the form of 
writ w«a settled. Thi^ have never been admitted to vote (Journal of Con- 
vocation, 1867, p. 350). Before self-taxation by the clergy was abolished, at 
any rata before stat. (15831 25 Hen. 8, o. 19, they womd seem not to have 
been wanted, as only derioal irediolders, that is, persons taxable, were suitable 
to tlM osaembly. 

(o) 1 BL Oom. 279. Snflnkaa bishops do not sit in Uie npper house, but if 
eliKted may sit in the loww; aee Journals and Qhronioles dt Oonvocation. 
fp) See p. 384, onfs. 

^ «) I BL Omn. 279; 2 Stephen, Oommentaries, 14th ed., p. 597. 
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746. The persons who have, since the Act of Submission, pre* 
sided over the whole convocation of a province—in the absence of 
the King—are the King’s vice-gerent (6), the vice-gerent’s represen¬ 
tative (c), the archbishop of the province (who is the usual president), 
and a bishop of the province (d). 

The president of the upper and also of the lower house is called pioioouiar. 
prolocutor (speaker). The prolocutor of the lower house is chosen 
by that house, and presented to the upper house. Like the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, bo is the intermediary between 
the upper and lower houses (e). 


747. A convocation, when assembled, is bound by the Act of inteni&I 
Submission, and is also regulated by a number of ancient and rogtafttioai. 
modern rules as to its own procedure (/). Prayer Book services 
may be read in either convocation in Latin ig). 


748. When the Crown desires the advice of the convocations on » Letters of 
matters ecclesiastical, “ Boyal Letters of Business ” are issued, Busiusst." 
by which His Majesty states the matter or matters to be con¬ 
sidered, and authorises the convocation to “ debate, consider, 
consult and agree ” thereon, and after mature debate etc. to 
present to the Crown a report in writing (/i). Taxation of the 
clergy, which was originally the only business of convocation 
when general ecclesiastical matters were dealt with by provin¬ 
cial and other synods, now forms no part of it (i); it being 


(«) 2 Stephen, Commentaries, 14th ed., p. 697. 

(а) For further details, and a complete list of chapters and archdeaconries 
represented, see Clergy list. 

(б) See Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. II., 117—I lO. 

(c) See Wilkins, Concilia HI., 803, 809; Lathbury, History of OonTocation, 
128. liord Cromwell was Henry VIII.’s vice-gerent and vicar-goneral, but no 
successor to him was appointed; see p. 387, ante, 

{d) The Bishop of London presided in the Convocation of Canterbury in 1604, 
Ho was apt>oint(‘d by a second royal writ; see Eatihuation of the Canons of 1004 
by James 1. (Homilies etc., 1816 ed., p. 618). 

(e) See 4 Co. Inst., 322. 

(/) Tt also bos a torminoloey in some cases peculiar to itself, but apparently 
chiefly founded on that of Parliament. Thus the speaker is proIocuUv, an 
adjournment a continuation. Eennett says the terms (used for *' resolutions ”) 
gravamina deri and articuia reformationia are terms of the State convocation, 
not of the synod (Ecclesiastical Synods, p. 168). Convocation also has a special 
prayer which is never to be omitted and whicn contains the following pa«sage: 
“ we who according to the Order of our Holy Heformation have delibetutely 
and with good reason renounced theerrora, corruptions, and superstitions, us well 
as the Papal tyranny which once prevailed" ; see Forma Precum British 
Museum *‘3406, o. 31.’’ 

(y) 8tat. (1662) 14 Gar. 2, c. 4, s. 18. 

(A) For forms, see Cardwell, History d Conferences, p. 443; Ghronicle of 
Convocation, Lower House, Canterbury, 1872, p. 240; and Joyce, History of 
Convocations, p. 142. 

(•) Sdyf-toxation by the clergy was disoontinued about the year 1888 by a 
▼egbal and wholly inlonnal agreement between Archbishop Sheldon sad Lord 
Otamndon (A. vT^k {ArtUu!^) (16^, 20 Q. B. D. 240,^46; sint. (1883) 18 
Osr. 2, e. 10}; Sad thus the otiginsl nUmm d^ilre of the oimvooationsdisaj^eaiodU' 
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now (k) more advantageoas to inolnde der^ iil lilia 

money Imls passed by tibe Commons, and to allow them, on the 
other hand, to vote for members of Parliament—a privilege that 
did not formerly belong to them. Hence the convocations have 
lo^ ceased to exercise any legislative power U). 

The npper house of convocation is not entitled to act as a court 
of appeal (m), 

749. Canons duly made by the Grown and the oonvocationsy 
since the Act of Submission, bind in n eccletuMtied ail the clergy, 
including, it would seem, curates who have no votes (n), but they 
do not proprio vigore bind the laity (o). 

750. The present convocations being the successors of the pre- 
Beformation convocations, their members are possibly entitled 
to the benefit of privilege from arrest or molestation in “ coming, 
tarrying or returning,” in the same way as members of Parlia¬ 
ment (p), although the reason for the grant of the privilege no longer 
exists (g). 


From 1666 to 1688 the meeting were merely formal. In 1688 activity revived, 
letters of businoas being iasuea in 1689, and continued till 1717, after which, 
owing to the turbulent tiehaviour of the lower house of Canterbury, no business 
was jdaced'-before the convocations for about 160 years. After 1717 they were 
regularly s iimmpp ed and assembled, and passed oompliinontary addresses to 
the Crown, but vrQl'fi at once prorogued. There were, however, occasional 
discussions as m 1741 ,'and 1847. In 1861, for the first time after the 
interval, the Crown again ^uferred on the Convocation of Canterbury a licence 
t»> moke canons, but these, altJibiPgJ^ drafted, were never confirmed, and shortly 
after, the same licence was given the Convocation of York. In 187J royal 
letters of business were granted Mf Queen Victoria for Ae discussion of the 
nituol Commissioners’ Final BeporA\ S^uce then much business of a deliberative 
character has been done by the conventions, and canons have boon passed and 
confirmed by the Crown ; but these laU?®^ have u» to the present been only for 
tlie purjKise of bringing the canons of “to harmony with the statute law 
(see Journals of Convocation). Bishop b“rnet says, “no business con be 
undertaken in convocation unless it has b'®®“ specially proposed to them by 
luyal licence '* (History of his Own Time, VoA PP* ^02, 254). 

(A) Since 1666; see p. 393, emit. 

(i) 2 St^hon, Commentaries, 14th cd., p. legislative power is now 

vobM in Parliament; see p. 383, ante. e 

(«») lie Cforkam r. Exeter (Biehop) (1860). 6 where stat. (1632) 24 

Hen. 8, o. 12, s. 9, woe held to be repealed by tat. (1633) 26 Hen. A e. 
Appeals in all cases, whether they touch the King * “°t, now lie to the Kini 
Council (iWd,, atp. 677). 

(h) MtddleUm v. OroJU (1736), 2 Atk. 680,669, on. 
eleotions, as to which Ixitd Hardwicre says it is i: - 
therefore, our constitution has fixed it in the more « orthy» » «glit to 

bind theiest; but Sir B. Coins says the dergy are* hound for this &at 
they all either by representation or*in person are nre^^'®’^^’* ConvoecUiom 

(1610), 12 Oo. Hep. 72, 73), which was no doubt true ii?<J ^7'* P* 

(o) Middleton v. Orvfttf evpra ; and see p. 379, ante. 

® S®® title .. , • * 

(S) The pavilege IS said to have been granted aP*^ the ol^ in the State 
Cwvocaiian had shown thmrreeduiess to grant subsic he® totheBong (lAthhuiy, 
of Oemvoeation, ^ They were thus 
lM«liAment-.dtitieB which Burliament Biah«^ i* 

the Btatatorv nrotedsosi eztmideft to 1 fari iam en tory eon 
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Fast n.^THx Covstmrmn w mM of Rwr iw.Aim , 

75L A Gonvoeation » proro^ed or diaaolved by Boyal mift 
addressed to the archbishop, who in obedieiioe thereto issnes his 
mandate to the like effect (a). 

A convocation has also been considered to be dissolved by 
the demise of the Crown (b), and also by the dissolution ol 
Parliament (c). 




8esot. 5 .—ConBtUuUon of the Church into Dioeeeet, 

Sttb-Sxot. Dioem. 

752. A diocese is a legal division of a province and the circuit Dsfinitiott of 
of a bishop's jurisdiction: it is divided into archdeaconries, each 
archdeaconry into rural deaneries, and each rural deanery into 
parishes (d). 

The boundaries of the dioceses have undergone many alterations, Boandwrio*. 
both in ancient and modern times, necessitated by the creation of 
new dioceses, the suppression or union of old ones, and the transfer of 
districts from one diocese to another. The mpst important changes 
since the Reformation have been made in the reigns of Henry VIII. («) 
and Queen Victoria (/), and new sees continue to be founded from 
time to time, a separate Act of Parliament being passed on each 
occasion. When portions of a diocese are transferred, jurisdic¬ 
tion over them goes to the bishop and ecclesiastical courts of the 
diocese to which they are transferred (g). 

Certain portions of dioceses, called peculiars, are, except for certain PosoiiM*. 
purposes, exempt from the bishop’s jurisdiction (h). 


(a) For forms, see Pearce, Law of Convocation, p. 109; Chioniole of Oonvocn. 
tion, 1874, cited in Joyce, History of Convocations, p. 178. The writ of diBsolution 
remtes that “by the advice of Our Council We have thought fit that the 

S resent Convocation be this day dissolved," and commatidtiig toe archbishop to 
iBsolve or cause it to be dissolved, and to signify on 'Iji Majesty's part to 
all the olergy that they be intent and obedient to this com^nand. 

(y Lathbury, History of Convocation, p. 878. This was formerly the rule os 
to Parliament, and, as in other matters, the convocations followed Parliament. 
Since 1707 the rule as to Parliament has been changed and Pdrliamont 
contiimes to sit after the demise of the Crown (Succession to the Crown Aot, 
1707 (6 Ann, o. 41), B. 4; Representation of thb People Act, 1867 (30 A 31 
Viet. & 102), s. 01). Although no oorxesponding Acts seem to have been p^d 
in the case of the convocations, oonvomtion continued to sit after the demise of 
Queen Viotoria. 

(c) 'Thia seems to be in accordance with the andent custom of convoca¬ 
tion, and if so the mle cannot be changed without an Act d Parliament. An 
Opinion to the contraiy was expressed in 1640 (in very troublous times), aud 
c^vocation sat after the dissolution of Parliament, and passed seventeen canons, 
w Hoh have, in oonse^uence, ever sinoe been held to be of nO binding force, and 
were declared to be so by stat. (1661) 18 Car. 2, st. 1, o. 12; see p. .380, ante; 
and M. V. York (Arehbiehop) (1888), 20 Q. B. D. 747. 

(A Co. 3[^. 94 a; Bcdesiasticftl <)Ofimusaioners Act, 1886 (6 A 7 WdL 4, 
e. 7^. For names d the dioceses as they exist at pra^nt, see p. 384, 
emit. 

•1 Bs« p. 388, ante. 
jr) Sm p. 884, ante. 

W Oommiwioners Aot, 

TBrwWastioal Jurisdiction Act, 1847 (w 
Ssdr&g Laws Ootttinuanoe Aot. 

1^) As to peculiars, see p. 411, post. 
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SUB-SXOT. 2,^Bi»hop$, 

0.) Definition and QtutlificaiioM. 

753. A bishop is a legally ordained minister of the Word 
appointed by the Crown, who, under the supremacy of the Crown 
and the supervision of the archbishop, is ** chief in saperin* 
tendency ” (i) in matters ecclesiastical within a diocese. 

A bishop is also called Ordinary ” in some Acts of Parliement, 
“ as having ordinary jurisdiction in causes ecclesiastical ” (ft), ** imme* 
diate to the King ” (Z). He is also called “ Prelate ” (m). 

754. No man can be a bishop unless he is fully thirty years 
of age (n), and duly appointed and consecrated according to the 
statutory rules (o). He must be a godly and well-learned man, 
and has to be vouched for as such by two bishops (p). He must be 
able to say that he is truly called to this ministration according to 
the will of our Lord Jesus Christ and the order of this realm. 
Also that he is persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain 
sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ, and that he is ready to drive away 
all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to God’s word (a). 

(ii.) App&inimmt. 

755. The Kings of England were anciently the founders of all 
the bishoprics in England; so also the bishoprics in AYales, which 
were founded by the Princes of Wales, became annexed to the Crown 
of England (b). Hence all bishops in England and Wales are, in 
all cases, appointed by the Crown; in other words, bishoprics are 
royal donatives (c). The King appoints bishops in two ways : (1) by 
royal letters patent, (2) by royal letters missive and congk d’Hire (d). 

756. After the King’s assent to the election has been signified 
to the archbishop of the province, the latter subscribes his fiat 
confirmation giving commission, under archiepiscopal seal, to his 
vicar-general to perform all the acta requisite for perfecting the 


ft) Godolphin, Bepertonttm Canouioum, p. 23. 

(ft) Ibid., p. 23. In the civil law, from which the word io taken, ordinarim 
n^ifies any judge autoorised to take coguisauce of causes proprio mojvro, and 
not by way of deputation or delegation. 

(I) Ibid., p. 32. 

(«i) See stat. (1523-4) 17 Edw. 2, st. 2, o. 14. 

(n) Freloce to Ordinal (stat. (1550) 3 & 4 Edw. 6, o. 12; stat. (1552) 5 ft 6 
Edvr. 6, 0.1; stat. (1662) 14 Car. 2, c. 4). By the Bomon canon law this rule 
applied to aU nresbyters (racept in emergencies), thirty being the age at which 
our Lord was baptized ana bej^ to preach (Bist. 78, o. 3). 

fo) See foUowing paragrapns. 

(p) Oidmal, wbicm is statutory under stat (1662) 14 Oar. 2, e. 4, '* Mort 
Heverend xhather in Ood,we’' (mat is, two biuops) ** present unto you this 
godly and weU*>leamed man to be ordained and consecrated bishop.” 

(a) DM, 

(5) Co. litt M a, 97 ; stat. (1350—1) 25 Edw. 3, st. 4; stat (1390) 13 Bio. 2, 
si ft, e. 2; stat (1632) 24 Hen. 8, o. 12; stat (1533) 25 Hen. 8. e. 20. 

to Godolphim B^ertorium Osaocdoum, p. 24; 1 Bl. Com. 878. 

the methods of appototment, see title Ooksxxtuxxoitai, Law, T<d. VLi 
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confinufttioii («). The ▼ioar-goneral, in Ihe orohlwhop’s nuae, 

iaBoee « citation, gammoning all opposers of the election to make 

their appearance at a certain time and place, then and there to offer Umlflii 

their dojeclaona, ii they have an7(/). At the time and place Cpirehttiw 

appointed the proctor for the dean and chapter exhibits the royal 

assent and the commission of the archbishop to the vicar*general, 

who accepts the same; &en the proctor exhibits the proxy from the 

d^n and chapter, presento the elected bishop, returns the citation, 

and desires that the opposers may be thri^ publicly called <y); 

which done (k), and their contumacy accused, he desires that, in 

panam contumacia, the business may proceed, which is ordered in 

writing by the vicar-general. Then the proctor presents a 

summary petition, which states the whole process of election and 

assent, and desires that a time may be assigned him to prove it, 

which the vicar-general admits and decrees (i). After tnis, the 

proctor again exhibits the royal assent, with the elected bishop’s 

assent, and the certificate to the archbishop, desiring a time 

to be presently assigned for final sentence, which the vicar- 

general decrees. Then the proctor desire thalb all opposers may 

again be thrice publicly called; which done, and none appearing 

or opposing, they are pronounced contumacious, and a decree is 

made to proceed to sentence by a schedule read and subscribed by 

the vicar-general. Upon this the bishop tokos the oaths of allegiance 

(formerly of supremacy), against simony, and of obedience to the 

archbishop. After thus the vicar-general reads and subscribes 

the sentence (k). 

Next after the confirmation follows the consecration of the elected ConaecraUMi 
bishop in obedience to the King’s mandate, which is solemnly done 
by the archbishop with the assistance of two other bishops (1). 

The consecration must be in the statutory form, otherwise it is 
apprehended that it is invalid (m). 


(«) Oodolphin, Bepertorium Canouioum, p. 25. 

(/) As to what Directions can be sustained, see p. 3d8, po«t. The apnantor- 
general calls the opposers by a process called triple preoonisation." This 
oso^y takes plaM in the pronnoe of Canterbury, at the (Thuroh House, 
Westminster. 

ig) As to what objections can be taken, eee B. v! Canterbury {^Archbi$hcip)^ 
[1902i 2 K B. 503; and p 898, poet. 

(A) oe^ note [/), mpra. 

t) Oodolphin, Bepertorium Caaonioum, n. 26. 

tft) B. Y, Canterbury [Archbuh^), Sampaen't {Dr.) Cate (18481, Jebb’s Beport, 
79. Q^olphin, Bepemrium Oanoniaain, pp. 25, 26, says tne Dean of the 
Arohee snbeoiibeB the sentence. 

(l) Oodolphin, BeMitonum Oanonionm, p. 26. 

(m) Thus, at the Meinning of Queen Elizabe&’e reign there wae a doubt 

wlmther the statute had been duly complied with in the case of certain bishops 
of Reformed Church, so a Gonfinninjg Aet was passed which enacted that all 
persons consecrated or ordained aocorduig to the confirmed fonns should be m 
▼ety deed, and else by authority of the Aot declared and enacted to be, and 
should be, arohlnshops, Ini^ps, priests, ministers, sod deacons, and rightly 
made, mdoed, and consecrated, any statute, law, canon or other thing to Ow 
ooutriBry notwithstanding (stat. (1666) 6 Blia. o. 1; stadutory artide 30); ,ia|id 
•ee sti^ (168^ 28 Hen. 8, a 10, a 3. This does not affect the questiott is to 
whether persons ordained by non-epBoopal forms were valid ministers Shd Scnld 
hudd whether p«mms ordamed uadbr the statutory exdhkill wmv 
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The oerenionj must always be performed bn some Sunday or 
holy day (n). , ; 

75t. There is no mention in the statute (a) of any examina^on 
or inquiry by the archbishop, who is directed to confirm the 
election within a period of twenty days (b), nor does the statute on 
the face of it in terms Contemplate or directly or indirectly suggest 
that the archbishop can in any way question the fitness of the 
person nominated by the Crown, unless such power is involved in 
the use of the word “confirm "(c), hence the archbishop is merely a 
ministerial agent, and has no general right of questioning the 
fitness of the King’s nominee (d). Further, the archbishop is not 
compellable by mandamus to consider objections in order to inform 
his mind as to the fitness of the bishop-elect («). 

1 

758. No objection can be taken to a bishop-elect, in answer to the 
triple preconisation in the confirmation ceremony, on the ground 
of heresy or unsoundness of doctrine, and no mandamus will lie to 
compel the archbishop to hear and determine objections of that 
nature (/). Objections are only allowed on two points, namely, 
that the election had been defective in some matter of form, or 
that the person presented for confirmation is not the person on 
whom the choice of the Crown had fallen. Such objections, if 
well founded, entitle the archbishop to rectify any informality in 
the form of the election, under the peculiar power which he 
has to supply the defects, whatever they may be, in the elec¬ 
tion (ff). If any person has any other objection to make, or thinks 
the choice of the Crown erroneous, it is his duty to apply at an 
earlier stage than confirmation. He should petition His Majesty 
not to issue his mandate for the confirmation (h). The archbishop 
has jurisdiction to issue a citation requiring objections to be delivered 
before the confirmation, and he may consider such objections at a 
meeting in chambers prior to the confirmation (t), but it is doubtful 
whether the strict form and order of the proceedings, which have 
been in use since 1684, can be departed from (k). 


(n) Ordiual. 

ja) Stat. (1633) 26 Hen. 8, c. 20. 

( 6 ) The penalty for failure or refusal to confirm is a pra»nuntr 0 (thid., 
». 6 ). 

(c) V. Ganterhury {Archbishop), [1902] 2 K. B. 603, per Lord AnVKESXOKB, 
O.d., at p. 640. 

(d) Ibid. 

(а) Ibid., at p. 639. 

(/) Ibid., per Wbioht, J., at p. 662; R. v. Chinierburt/^{Archbiaho!p) (1348), 
Jew’s- Beport; Temjrffl’* . (Pr.) Caw (1869), TtmM,, T)eoexnber 9, 1869; 

{Dr.) Caw (^629), 6 State !&. (k. S.) 427, n. (b). 

(jf) j2. V, CkmUrhury {AniMii^qp), supra, per Okipm, K.O., yioar-Geni^, at 
p. 310. 

(б) Tmpl^ (Dr.) Cass, suj^ par Sir TsavIbrs Twiss, Yicai-Oeneta]. 

(i) R. V. Oanterbury (Ard^ibhop), supra. 

(k) See Mtmtague's (Dr^ supra, nsr Sir Henbt Marun, Dean of 
the.Arches, who tboueht jMl p. 428): “Since 26 Hen. 8 we prooeed 
in a strict fcxm d. ^ob'^lie (the Yioar-General} hath a copy and from 
which he doth not awerre and this doth differ iam. the canon law ats. ”; 
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7S9» If the King appointB by letters pateiHi^Of his nos^Mt* 
tioQ and presentment is made to the same archbishop or bishop ee Oofiiitfaih 
in the case of the signification of an election by the dean and 
chapter (m), and in like manner he directs the consecration of his 
nominee under the penalty of a, pramunire (n). ””WSSS> 

J' !» 

760. The archbishop issues his mandate to the archdeacon 
of his province to instal the bishop elected, confirmed, and 
consecrated. The bishop (or his proxy, which is usual) is intro¬ 
duced hy the archdeacon, in the presence of a public notary, into 
the cathedral church, on any day between the hours of nine and 
eleven. He first declares his allegiance to the King (o), and then 
the archdeacon, with the canons, accompanies the bishop to the 
choir, and places him in the episcopal seat, pronouncing the 
customary formula (p). After the divine service proper for the 
occasion, the bishop is conducted into the chapter-house, where 
the archdeacon and the canons acknowledge canonical obedience to 
him; and the public notary, by the archdeacon’s command, records 
the whole matter in an instrument, to remain as authentic to 
posterity (q). 

761. The bishop is introduced into the King’s presence, to do Homage, 
his homage for his temporalities or barony, by kneeling down and 
putting his hands between the hands of the King, sitting in his 

chair of state, and by taking a solemn oath to be true and faithful 
to His Majesty, and that he holds his temporalities of him (r). 

762. Translation is the transfer of a bishop from one see to Tmnaiation. 
another. When the appointment is by cong& d’Hire, the former see 

is not void by the election to the new one, until the election is 


eontrd, TempWa {Dr.) Case (1869), Timet, Deoembor 9, 18b9 per Sir Tkavebs 
Twisb, Yicar-General : ** There hoa been no statutory l auction given to 
these forms, l^ev are not obligatory upon the archbiwop. He has been 
pleased to adopt them, and the practice for three centuries has been to use 
them” . compare li. v. Canterhury {Archhiehqp), [1902] 2 K. B. fi03, •per Ohipm, 
K.C., Vicar-General, at p. 609. But the ancient deoieea, ordinances and con¬ 
stitutions of the canon law were, as stated m stat." (1645) 37 Hen. 8, c. 17, 
utterly abolished, and became frustrate and of none effect by stat. (1633) 26 
Hen. 8, o Id, s. 6, and the contrary thereunto, that is, new forms of confirma¬ 
tion were drawn up at the Befonnation and used and put in practice by the 
archbishop, and have been continuously used ever since- On the question of 
ancient po^-Keformation custom becoming part of the ainimon law of the realm, 
see p. 376, anie, and the illustrations there given. It would seem that Sir Henry 
Martin is right. 

1) See title Oonstitotionai, Law, Vol. VT., pp. 395, .397. 

[m) Stat. (1633) 26 Hen. 8, c. 20, s. 3. 
n) Ihid, 8. 6. 

;o)IWd.,8. 6. ^ 

‘ See Godolphin, Bepmrtorium Oanonicum, p. 26. A whop is said to be 
installed, whereas an archbishop is enthroned; see stat. (1633) 26 Hen. 8, c. 20, 
s. 6. 

(j) Godolphin, Eepertorium Oanoniotuui pp. 26, 27. 
p) IJW., p. 26. Statute of Westanihsiw H., 1286 (13 Edw. 1. ^ 42). 
CMwn fees are payable op d<«iig homi^ As to fees generally in etmneCfUon 
with tlM eppointment of a hisbop, see OoKSXiTitrinNAL Law, Yol, VT., 
p. 
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confirmed by the archbishop («). On a translation there is no 
consecration (t). 

763. Bishops pay first fruits and tenths (m), but their ancient 
ad valorem payments have been commuted into an annual pay- 
ment (a), which is to be made at such times and in such manner 
as tenths used formerly to be paid (6). 

(iii.) Powers, Dtdiet, and Privilege*. 

764. The chief powers and duties of a bishop are: Performing 
the duties of a minister of the Word (c), ordination of priests and 
deacons ((i), confirmation of baptized persons (e), confirmation, 
consecration, and investment of bishops (/), consecration of 
churches {g), visitation and correction of the clergy (h), institution 
or licensing to benefices («), licensing of curates and settling their 
6tix)ends subject to the statutory rules (k), appointing chancellors (1), 
honorary canons (m), and other officers, collating to livings in his 
gift and otherwise exercising the episcopal patronage, acting in 
certain oases as an ecclesiastical judge (n), granting marriage 
licences (o) and certain dispensations. 

A bishop has a right of presenting to a benefice which a patron has 
allowed to lapse (p); he can retain and qualify six chaplains ($), may 
keep a secretary, whose fees are in some cases regulated by law (r), 

Evans v. Ashwith ^1627), W. Jo. 168. 

{t) Oodulphin, Eeportorium Oanonicum, p. 29. Certain fees are payable on 
translation. The fees paid by the late Archbishop Magee on his translation to 
York amounted to £673 6a. The fees and charges payable by a newly-made 
bishop of one of the ancient sees in respect of his appomtment amount to from 
£'i00 to £600 (Stamp Act, 1891 ^4 & 65 Viet. o. 39), Sched. 1.). On a grant of 
letters patent under the Qreut Seal of a congi d'ilire, or of the royal assent to 
or presentation of any person to bo archbishop or bishop, or of or for the resti¬ 
tution of the temporalities of any archbishop or bishop, i^O is payable. There 
ai'e also certain stanip duties payable. 

(m) I’or description of those, see p. 779, post 

{aj This payment is £l 11 a. 6d. per cent, on the present annual income of the 
see (£1 for first fruits and 17s. 6d. for tenths); for example, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury pays £281 68. in respect of his income of £15,000 a year, and the 
others less in propoition (Order in Council of November 27th, 1862; London 
Gazette, 1852, p. 3667). 

Ibid. 

IfS See p. 401, post, and Jiead v. Lincoln {Bithop) (1889), 14 P. D. 148. 

(r/) See pp. 401, 649, j:> 08 f. 
he) See p. 688, poet. 

(/) See pp. 396 ef se;., onf«. 
g) p. 728, post. 

(n) See p. 409, post. 

(♦) See p. 601, post. 

\k) See p. 638, post. 

I) See p. 412, post. 

I pi) See p. 433, post. 

I n) See p. 499, post. 
p) See p. 701, poet 
,p) See p. 590, post. 

<l) Qodolplun, l^pertorium Osnonicum, p. 38. 

(r) Orders m Council dated H^ember lOth, 1895, and June 8ad, 1908 (London 
Ottzette of those dates), md«r BocleewstioBl Peee Act, 1867 (SO *c 31 Yiot 
c 1; StatnlMy Sidee mi Oiden, I806, p, IM; Boniiliw tm 
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and is ratified to receive from the clergy the oath of oanonical 
obedienoe (a)« 

765. A bishop mast be a shepherd to the fiook of Christ (6). 
It is his duty to instruct the people committed to his charge out of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to study them himself and to be prepared 
to oppose all erroneous and strange doctrine (6). He must also 
lead a sober, righteous, and godly life, and punish all that are 
disobedient or criminous within his diocese (e). 
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766. Only a bishop can ordain priests or deacons (d). In OrdineUoB, 
ordaining the bishop has an absolute discretion (except as to 
certain statutory qualifications of the candidate (e )). He need not 
hold an ordination at all unless the supply of clergy is running 
short (/). If he ordains a person either deacon or priest when 
there is no proper vacancy, that is, no certain place where he 
may use his function," the bishop is liable under the canons of 
1604 for the maintenance of the ordinee (g). 


767. The ancient rule is that bishops should yeside within their Beiidwos, 
dioceses (k ); and they are liable to penalties for non-residence by 
the general ecclesiastical law(t). It Was, however, considered 
that, while inhabiting their London houses, they were residing in 
their dioceses, and capable of there transacting diocesan business (k). 

It has been doubted whether this privilege still exists (1), but in 
any case it is personal, not local, and does not attach if the property 
passes out of the bishop's hands (m). ' ‘ ~ ^ 


(1 & 2 Yict. c. 106), ea. 47,131; also Puldic Notaries Aot, 1801 (41 Oeo. 3, o. 79), 
B. 14. 

(a) Ajs to the meaning of this oath, see p. 406, post; see also Olerioal Subsorip* 
tion Act, 1863 (28 & 29 Yict. o. 122), B. 12 . As to the bishop’s oath of 
canonical obedience to the archbishop, see p. 386, ante. 

(1) Ordinal; stat. (1662) 14 Oar. 2 , c. 4. 

(ej Ibid. Am to the bishop’s power to punish offences, see x • 334, poet, 

(d) Stat. (1662) 14 Car. 2 , o. 4, ss. 10 , 11 . 

(e) As to age etc., tor which see p. 649, ^st ; for the bishop’s powers as to 
ordaining clergy for service elsewhere than in England and fur the admission of 
cler^ ordained out of the realm, see p. 333, post. 

(/) As to ordination, see further, p. 349, post. » 

( 9 ) Canon S3, which is declaratory of the common law continued at the 
Reformation, being founded on a decree of the Lateran Council, 1179, which was 
promulged by Ar^bishop Hubert Walter's canons at Westminster (canon 6 ) 
in the year 1200 (Johnson, Ecclesiastical Law). A stipendiary curacy from 
which the holder is liable, in certain events, to summary dismissal, can har^y 
be regarded as a certain title from which he may derive the necessaries of life. 
As, however, it is believed that no proceedings have been taken tmder this 
ancient rule for a very long time, the onus prohandi will lie on the plaintiff and 
it will test with him to show that this common law usage is not now obsolote ; 
see p. 376, ante ; R. v. Canterbury {Archbishop) (1848), Jebb’s Beport, per Ixird 
I>»!n£iur, at p. 488. 

(A) Barton v. WeUe (1789), 1 E[ag. Cbn. 21, per Lord Stowbu,, at p. 28. 

(*) Ibid., at p. 27 ; Watsim, Clergyman’s I*w, p. 687. 

(b) Stat. (^1772) 12 Geo. 3, o. 43, oUzeoting that payment of rents belonging to 
the see of My may be made in the new emsoi^l residence, Ely House, L^tr 
Street; stat. (1641) 33 Hen. 8, e. 31 (OhesW Bishopric Ant). 

g St^^bens, Laws relatmg to the Claivy, p. 160; Barton v. Wdlt, eufitu. 

1) As to canon law on reridenoe of HsIwM, see Btopheas, Laws ?-*nthr 
Wtoe 169} LyBd. 1«V #7. 
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768 . The vestmentB an aKohbiBhop or biahop required to be 
need in chnrch are the rochet (n), chimere (p), and (if a graduate) 
nniv^ity hood (p). The distinctive vestment of ism archbishop or 
bishop is the roch6t(q), sometimes called the ** episcopal 8arplice*^(a). 
It has large sleeves of fine linen, usually termed ** lavm sleeves *’(n). 

The mitre, episcopal ring, and gloves were not retained in 1549, 
and, upon the principles of the Privy Council decisions, are illegal (h). 


(n) “Tanioam ez lino bysnno manioatam laxamque quae paululum infra 

B tnua dimittitur, sumuut (Bean Borel, Yiudieiae (1669),^ p. 125). ^ Bean 
urel (who flouridied 1625—1683) saye: "l^e dresa of the Diano;p8 is diflerent 
from that which the Boman bUhops nee . . . for having laid aside the gown 
{toga) which is their usual outer dress, they put on a loose fitting tunic, with 
sleeves of fine linen {lino lygasino), which falls a little helow the knees, and over 
it they put on another garment entirely made of black silk {hdosericam)^ which 
is without sleeves and open in front so that the kwn sleeves and the lawn tunic 
itself may be seen in front.” The pre>Beformation rochet appears to have been 
a sleeveless surplice ; see Lynd. 252. 

(o) The chimere is a kind of sleeveless coat of black silk, worn over the rochet 
and open in front {emUriuB operta) (Bean Burel, Vindiciae, p. 125, see note (n), 
aujyray For iUastiations or the early post-Beformation use of the chimere, 
see TomUnson on the Prayer Book, p, 121, and compare pp. 149, 164. The 
bishop’s rochet and chimere are colloquially called “magpie ” {{bid.). 

(pi The inferior clergy are definitely directed to do so by Canons 25 and 
58 of 1603. By Canon 74 the archbishops and bishops shall not intermit to use 
the accustomed apparel of their degrees (apparently out of church). As to 
the use of the black gown for preaching, see Re Rohinaon, Wright v. Tugwdl, [18971 
1 Oh. 85, 0. A. The use of the cope by bishops and other clergy in cathedral 
and collegiate churches when administering the communion on certain occasdons 
(see Advertisements of 1566 and Canon 24), which was never generally adopted, 
died out altdgother about 200 years ago. The question of cope wearing was not 
before the court in Ilebbert v. Purchaa (1871), L. B. 3 P. 0. 606, or Ridadah v. 
Clifton (1877), 2 P. B. 276, P. 0., and it is doubtful whether the dictum in the 
latter case that the cope was legal up to 1662 (on the occasions above referred 
to) would be construed to mean that it is now legal, in the face of the general 
custom to the contrary. Copes have by ancient and continuous custom been 
worn by bishops and other clergy on State occasions, for example, at coronations. 

{q) By the present ordinal (which forms part of the Prayer. Book annexed to 
stat. (1662) 14 Car. 2, o. 4) the rubrio (which is statutory (ibid.)) directs the 
elected bishop to 1^ ” vest^ with his rochet ” and eubsejjuently to put on 
*' the rest of the episcopal habit.” The latter rubrical direction, by ancient and 
continuous poMt-Befoimation custom, has for over 300 years been taken to mean 
the chimere. As to the effect of ancient and oontinuons custom, see Bid^daU v. 
ai/hm (1877), 2 P. B. 276, 331. P. 0. 

(O) For example, in Parker’s Begister; see Tomlinson on Prayer Book,jD. 163. 

. (6) These ornaments are not mentioned in the Bubrics of the First Prayer 
Book of Edward YX. (1549) (2 A 3 Edw. 6, o. 1), nor in the ordinal of 1550 
(8 & 4 Edw. 6, & 12), nor in any subsequent rubric. Not being mentioned 
in the first Prayer Book, they are not included among lawful church orna¬ 
ments under the “ Omamente Bubrio ”; see Lidddl v. Weaierton (1857), 5 
W. B. 470; Martin v. Maichmothie (1868), L. &. 2 F. 0.365; Hebbcrt-r. Pv/rMaa, 
eufirn ; Ridadale v. Cl^/ioru eupra. Section 13 of stat. (1568) 1 EUx. o. 2, 
wMch Act forms ^art of the present Prayer Book of 1662 (1 Bite. o. 2, and 14 
Car. 2,'«, 4), has given rise to a great deal of ooniroversy (see p. 520, poM). In 
the last-named case when epnsiaering the question of the vestmoats to be worn 
by the parochial clergy the Privy Council imted that they did not express any 
opinicai as to the vestures peeper to be worn by bishops, as to which s^Arate 
considerations n^ht ariSB (sss Ridadale v. Clifton, Mpm, at p. 807). Fo' 
further inlonnation as to'toa vestments worn by hislMpB, see tits evident 
given before the Boyal Oosacnisnon on Eodesiastioal Biaoii^e, 1806^ and the 
jMnoirts of Committoee of the Upper Houses of Oanterlniry ana YorkUenveoatioDa 
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The prMentation to the newljMnade bishop ot epaetoral staff was 
abolishild ixt 1552, and was not reared in 1662 (e). 

769. The question whether a bishop’s charge to his clergy is 
absolutely privileged in the same way as the charge of a judge to a 
jury, or a speech m Parliament (d), has not been decided («) ; but 
there is no absolute privilege if the bishop sends a report of his 
charge to the Press (/). 

770. The bishops of London, Durham and Winchestw, have 
seats in the House of Lords, together with twenty>one other bishops 
summoned in order of seniority (ff). No bishop elected by tongi 
d'ilire can be summoned as a lord of Parliament until his election 
has been confirmed Qi), 

A bishop is not a peer (t), and cannot be tried by the peers 
in Parliament {k). All diocesan bishops m’e considered entitled to 
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above-mentioned a. 25 of etat. 
" in trust” and that the rubrio 
a rochet la still the law, 


see 


presented in 1908. For arguments that in the 
(1558) 1 EUz. 0 . 2, the words “in use” mean 
of 1552 requiring a bishop to wear simply 
Tomlinson on the Prayer Book. 

(e) Compare rubrics in the statutory ordinals of 1550, 1552 and 1662. 
Gibson, Bishop of London, writing in 1713, and speaking of the pastoral stofl, 
mitre, episcopal ring, and gloves says: '* All which, and many other super¬ 
stitions of like nature (as savouring more of the ceremonies of the Jewish than 
of the simplicity of the Christian religion), our Reformed Church hatti prudently 
and piously laid aside in the couseoration of her archbishops and bishops, 
retaining only such outward tokens as are most ancient and most grave ” 
^Qib. Cod. 118); but as to the le^ position of the pastoral staff, see the reports 
of Committees of the Upper Houses of Canterbury and York presented Feb* 
niary 6th, 1908, where the recent revival of its use is justified by roferenco to 
the rubrio for form of consecrating an archbishop or bishop in the Ordinal 
of 1550, which expressly prescribed its use in that ceremony. 

(d) See title Libel akd Slandeb. 

(•) In Lau^Mon v. Sodor and Man {BUihop) (1872), L. B. 4 P 0.495, the Privy 
Council declined to decide the question. 

(/) Ibid., at p. 502. In this case a charge of the Bishop ot Sodor and Mon 
made to his clergy in the Manx Convocation was hold to a privileged com¬ 
munication in the ordinary sense of the term, on the well-known principle that 
a communication made hand fide upon any subject-matter in wbich the party 
communicating has an intent or in reference to wlrich he has, or honestly 
believes he has, a duty, is privileged, if made to a persbu having a correspond¬ 
ing interest or duty, ^though it ooataina criminatory matter, which without 
that privfiage would be defmatory and actionable (tfdd., at p. 504). But it 
does not necessarily follow that the publication of his charge by a bishop in a 
local newspaper is equally privilegiea (ibid.). In toe special cucumstanees of 
the case it was held that the biahop was justifi^ in making such publ^tion, 
n* he acted hand fide for the purpose of vindicating himself, or of informing tiie 
pubUe upon matters whidh liiiey were concerned to know and not of defaming 
or injuruQg his opponent (•5tcZ., at p. 505); and although the expressions nsea 
by the hitoop undoubt^y went beyond was necessary lor self-defenoe, 
they ailoidea no evidence m malice (tbid., si n. 508). 

Q) Eodesiastical Oommissioners Act, 1847 (10 & 11 Vioi e. 108), a 2. 
Foz^oeriy ell t)^ diocesan bisbopa of Tgnglaitd and Wales, except Sodor Mil 
Man,liad seats in the House of l^rda. 

(W Svana v. Aecough (1627), Let. 233. 

(•]hSte^en& Laws relating fo toe CSeigj^ s. 163, diting the First Bepoftjwi 
tiwDigmty ox a Toer, p. 70 ; Onuse or j^gndties, p. 58; end see pi'lit, 

^ (5) Sm titke Ooran, Yol. IX., p. 12; Gbhunal Law akd FsoltttOra. 

^d., p. 270. ^ 
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be addressed or referred to as Lord,” “Bight BeTerend," 
“Father in God,” and “by Divine Permission”(Z), or in the ease 
of the Bishop of Durham “ by Divine Providence." A dioe^n 
bishop is a dignitary (m). 

Diocesan bishops in the House of Lords have precedence next 
after viscounts, and in social rank next after the younger sons of 
marquises (n). 

In the House of Lords, the archbishops and bishops sit together 
on the right side of the chamber, the Bishop of London sits next 
after the Archbishop of York, then the Bishop of Durham, then the 
Bishop of Winchester, and then the other twenty-one bishops “ after 
their ancienties ” (o). 

The lords spiritual are not essential to the House of Lords. The 
King can hold a Parliament without any spiritual lords (p), and 
Queen Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity was passed in spite of the 
dissent of all the bishops (q). 

In criminal cases the lords spiritual withdraw and make their 
proxies (r). 

771. A bishop is a corporation sole, with perpetual succession 
and a seal (s). A bishop may use a seal other than that of his 
office, for letters of institution, as the seal is not material (t). 

772. Strictly speaking, all the bishops of a province are suffragans 

or helpers to the chief or archbishop, but the term “ suffragan " is 
now usually applied to an inferior order of bishops who assist the 
diocesan bishops (u). * 

When a diocesan bishop desires to have a suffragan he petitions 
His Majesty to appoint one of two spiritual persons named by him; 
and, upon such presentation, His Majesty has power to give such 
person the title of bishop suffragan of such see as he may think 
convenient, so that it be within the same province (a). After the 
title is given, the King sends his letters patent to the archbishop of 
the province requiring him to consecrate the said person within 
three months, unless he is already a bishop (b). Two bishops or 
suffragans must assist at the consecration (c). 

The suffragans take only such profits, jurisdiction, and authority 
as are licensed and limited to them by their diocesans by commission 

i l) Burke’s Peerage, Introduction, pp. 4, 5; and see p. 387, emte. 
m) See note (t), p. 403, ante. 

n) See Burke’s Peerage, ed. 1909, Older of Prwedenoe, p. 2410. Bishops' 
wives have no special rank oorreaponding to their husbands’ dig^ties 
Order nf Precedence among Women, p. 2411). 

(o) StaL (1539) 31 Hen. 8, o. 10, s. 3; Eodesiastioal Oommissioners Act, 1847 
(10 A 11 Viet. 0. 108), 8. 2. 

S l>) Stephens, Laws relating to the Olergy, p. 164; and see title Fabuakent. 
q) These bishops were Queen Mary’s Popiw prelates, 
fi 3 Co. Inst. 31. 

(•) As to the 8«d, see p. 388, anis; see generally, tiHe OobpobatioXS, 
Tol. Vm., pp. 306, 309. 

1<) Gwt V. St. David’e {Biehop) (1634), Qro. Oar. 341. 

(«) inUBT election and oonseoration is regulated by stet. (1634) 26 Hen. 8, o. 14, 
as unended b^ the Suffragans Nomination Act, 1888 (61 A 62 Viet e. 66). 

' ' Stat. (1534) 26 Hen. 8, 0. 14, s. 1. 

/5(d., as. 1—3; Suffragan Bishops Aot, 1898 (61 A 62 Tiot, 0. U), a !• 
Stat. (1634) 26 Hen. 8. o. 14, s. 6; pee p. 897, mfe. 
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iiadsr their seals, and no snfiragan may use any jorisdiotion or 
episcopal power or authority otherwise for longer time than shall 
be limited by such commission, on pain of a pnsmtmire (<Q. 

Any town within the province which the King in Council may 
direct may be taken for the see of a bishop suffragan (e). 

A bishop suffragan, as a rule, continues to hold his living after 
consecration; and he is permitted to hold two benefices with 
cure (/)• He is not entitled to sit in the House of Lords nor in the 
upper house of either convocation. His style and title is “ bishop 
Buffragan of the same see whereunto he shall be named*'(gV 
Residence anywhere in the diocese where he has commission is 
enfficient (h). 

773. A coadjutor is an assistant bishop who may be appointed 
in the event of mental incapacity of a bishop (i). The procedure is 
similar to that on the resignation of a bishop (k). The coadjutor is 
elected by congi d'ilire or letters patent as if the bishopric wore 
vacant. He cannot sit in the House of Lords nor sign himself by 
the name of the diocese; the incapacitated bishop retaining his 
rank, style and privilege; but the spiritualities and patronage of 
the see vest in him. On the death of the incapacitated bishop 
the coadjutor bishop normally succeeds to the bishopric, but in 
the case of the bishoprics of London, Durham, or Winchester, 
the bishop of some other diocese, not being that of Sodor and 
Mail, may be translated to the bishopric, and in that case the 
coadjutor bishop succeeds to the bishopric left vacant by the 
translation {1). 

774. The King has power to create a bishopric in any part of 
his dominions, except where, as in Scotland, such an exercise of 
the prerogative is forbidden (w), or where, as in a colony, there is a 
refiponsible government (n). 

775. When a clergyman is made bishop of a diocese in England 
or Wales, all his other preferments are vacated, and the right of 
presentation to them devolves on the King, but this rule does not 
apply to a promotion to an Irish, Scotch, or colonial bishopric, or 
to a suffragan bishopric in England (o). 

id) Stat. (1634) 26 Hen. 8, o. 14, B. 4. 

(«) Sufiragans Nomination Act, 1888 (61 &*62 Viot. c. 66). Sefore this Act, 
only certain towns mentioned in stat. (1634) Hen. 8, o. 14, s. 1, oould be taken 
u Bees for BuSragans. 

(/) Stat. (1634) 26 Hen. S, o. 14, e. 7. 

(?} Ibid,, 8. 1. 

(A) Ihid., 8. 6. . 

(0 Under the proviBions of the Bishops Besignation Aot, 1869 (32 A 33 VioL 
^ til); xoade perpetual by stat. (1874) 38 A 39 Tict. c. 19. 

(A) ^ p. 407, post. 

. 0) Bishops Bosi^tion Act, 1869 (32 A 88 Viot. o. Ill), bb. 8—6, 11. His 
mootne is £2,000 a year (except in the caae of Sodor and Man, where it is £1,000) 
Payable half-yearly. Aa to an arohlnshop, see p. 389, ante. 

(w) R. V. Eton, OdOege (1867), 8 B. A B. 610, per Lord OampbbIX, at p. 636j 
Bud now, it is apprehended, since the diBestabliahment, in Ireland. 

, C«) See Long i. Capo Town {Buhm) (1863), 1 Moo. P. 0. 0. (n. b.) 411. As 
t® the Aeation of new bishopricB in Bngiand uid Walea, see p. 898, ants, ^ 

(®) E. T. Eton Cdloge, supra. By the oasum law thu nue as to arddanoe 
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776* Bishops have what are praetieally fixed annttal inooiBe8(p) 
seonred to them by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in li^ ol their 
ancient temporalities which are vested in the commissioneie (g). 
Bishops of new dioceses are partly paid out of the income of funds 
voluntarily subscribed for the purpose (r). 

777. Bishops have very considerable patronage. They have in 
their gift a large number of benefices (a). They appoint to 
chanoellorships (&), archdeaconries (c), rural deaneries (d), honorary 
canonries (e), and most of the canonries (/). 

778. A clergyman is bound by the oath of canonical obedience 
to obey all such commands as the bishop by law is authorised to 
impose {g), but the bishop has no power personally to compel the 
incumbent to adopt one of two alternatives both equally legal (h), 
and, public worship being regulated by Act of Parliament, neither 
the bishop nor anyone else, unless authorised by statute, has power 
to dispense with strict adherence to the statutory forms prescribed 
by the Acts of Uniformity (t). 

The bishop has, however, certain powers as to public worship 
conferred by statute (k), including power to direct the performance 
of a third or additional service, being either the morning or 
evening service),, with sermon on Sundays or great festivals in 
certain circumstances where the existing accommodation is not 


applied to promotion to any biehoprio of the Eomau Oburoh, and (prior to dis- 
es^blishment) was continued as to Ireland {Evans v. Ascough (1627), Lat. 
23.3 ; Colt V. Coventry and Lichfield (Bishop) (1617), Hob. 140, 167). 

( р) Ecdesiastioal Oommissioners Acts, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 77); 1850 (13 & 14 
Viet. c. 94), 8, 17; 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. c. 124), s. 1. The incomes appointed 
in 1836 were, London £10,000, Durham £8,000, Winchester £7,000, and the 
otliers about £6,000 each. Variations have been made in some of those incouiee 
bj' statutory Orders in Council. For these Orders, see Pulling’s Index to the 
London Gazette, under Idle names of the various dioceses, also the annual 
" Statutory Rules and Orders.” 

(;) See Ecclesiastical Commissionei's Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. o. 124), a 2; 
and p. 800, post; and as to temporalities, p. 408, post, 

(r) See, for instance. Bishoprics Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Viet. c. 68), s. 2. 

(а) For the details, see Crockford’s Clerical Directory, or the Clergy List. 

(б) See p. 412, post. 

(с) See p. 437,po«<. 

(d) Bee p. 440, post. 

(e) See p. 433, post. 

If) See p. 427, post. 

(y) Long r. Capetown {Bishop) (1863), 1 Moo. P. 0. 0. (ir. B.) 411, per Lord 
KiKOSDOWir, at p. 445. A bishop may, of course, give advice either with or 
without being requested so to do under the clause in the P^aos to the Prayer 
Book concermng the service of the Church. 

(i^ The discretion, if there be any such, is exeroised hy the oourt. See 
Be York (Dean) (1841), 2 Q. B. 1 ; Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
1832, followed by the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 86); fftOchwi 
r, Deneike (1792), 1 Bag.,C!oii. 170, per Lord Stowsll. 

(«) Stat (1646) 2 dc ,3 Edw. 6, c. 1, s. 2; stat. (1649) 8 A 4 Edw. 8, o. 10» a 1: 
stat. (1553) t 0. 2, as..!, 2; stat. (1662)14 Car, ^ o. 4, s. 13; aadfseActof 
Unifurmity Amendment Ao^ 1672 (95 ck 86 Viet. o. 85). As to small deviatione. 
see Newhtrrtf v. Godwin (z8ll), 1 Fhillim. 282. 

(k) Apart from statuvs he has no Jm litttrgicta» (Kemp v. Wickee (1608)* ^ 
FhjUim. 264, 268): Bee m to divine warship, p. 667, post. 
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and powmr to approra Sj^ial forms of ssrvioe to ba iaon a 
uBed on special oceasions in any cathedral or ohntoh (m), and power <tonsttt%> 
to approve an additional form of service in any oatbedru or cnarch 
in which the Morning and Evening Prayer, the Litany and ante- ^ 

Communion Service are duly read(n). 

779. The bishop has an absolute discretion under the Church Biihop*tv8iiC. 
Discipline Act, 1840 (o), as to whether he will issue a commission 

of inqmry into offences under that Act (p), and under the Public 
Worship Begulation Act, 1874 (j), as to whether he will, after con¬ 
sidering the whole circumstances of the case, stop proceedings taken 
under that Act (r). 

(iv.) Vacation of Bithopric. 

780. A bishopric may become vacant by death, deprivation («), Vacancy, 
translation (t), or resignation (u). 

A bishop can be deprived by his metropolitan sitting alone or Deprivation, 
with assessors (x), subject to an appeal to the Kin§ in Council {a). 

All resignations must be made to some superior, and should Resignation 
be made to the immediate superior (b). Thus, though an arch¬ 
bishop can resign to none but the Sovereign himself, a bishop may 
and should resign to his metropolitan (c). 

AV^hen a bishop becomes incapacitated by age or some mental or 
permanent physical infirmity, His Majesty may, if satisfied of such 
incapacity and that the bishop has canonically resigned, declare the 
see vacant (d). 


(1) Church Building Act, 1818 (68 Qeo. 3, o. 46), s. 66; Pluralities Act, 1838 
(1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), 8. 80. 

(m) Act of Uniformity Amendment Act, 1872 (36 & 36 Yiot. o. 86), 88. S, 4. 

(n) i bid., 8 . 4; and p. 660, post. 

(o) 3 ft 4 Viet. c. 86. 

(p) Jtdiua V. Oxford {Bithop) (1880), 6 App. Cas. 214, 234. 

(2) 37 ft 38 Viet, a 85. 

(r) Allcroft v. London {Bichop), Lighten v. London {Bishop), [1891] A. 0. 666. 

(«) 1 Bl. Com. 382. 

(t) Evans v. Atkwiih (1627), W. Jo. 168, 160; see pi 400, anie. 

(«) See ij^ro. 

’*) St. David’s {Bishop) v. Lucy (1699), Garth. 484; Cloghor's {Bishop) Case 
(1822), Anntial l^gieter for 1622, VoL LXIV., pp. 426, 432; and see Ex jtarte 
P.'v.d (1888), 13 P. D. 221, P. C. The archbishop in person is (it would seem) 
for this purpose an ecclesiastical court. 

(а) Ayl. Par. 124; Bead v. Limcdn (Bishop), [1892] A. 0. 660. 

(б) 1 Bl. Com. 382; Gib. Cod. 822. 

(e) Gkidolp^n, Repertoriom Canoiiicum, p. 191. A resignation should be made 
to the immediate orainary and not to the mediate, for wiiich reason a prelinnd 
(*.«., canon) may not resign to the King, for that although he is Supreme Ordinary 
yet he is not the Immediate Cfedinary {iUd.p p. 191). 

(d) Bishops Besignatioin Act, 1869 (32 ft 33 Viet. c. Ill), made perpetual by 
*hit. (187fD 66 ft 39 Yiot. o. 19. The retiring bishop is to receive out of the 
nvwaue of the see one-third of the income or £2,000 a year, whichever is the 
givater,and may have assigned to him for his .tise for life any misoopal residence 
<><^pied by bim. The new bishop is not r^uired to pay the usual fees a&A 
'barges on accesin«m till the death of the retirmg bishop, except the nootmm 
VKpniea of hie election and oimaeeratioa •. 2). A* to an arohbtsho^w 
WgnetiMi, see p. S89, ants. 
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781 . During the vacancy of a bishopric the King is the goardian 
and custodian of the temporalities, by his prerogative as the 
founder of all archbishoprics and bishoprics, to whom during the 
vacancy they revert (c). The temporalities are all such things as 
the bishops have by livery from the King, as castles, manors, lands, 
tenements, parsonages, tithes, and all other certainties for which 
the King is responsible during the vacancy (/). The temporalities 
include rights of presentation to livings of which the bishop in right 
of his see is patron, and though the Grown restore the tempor^- 
ties to the new bishop without filling up the incumbency, the right 
to fill it up remains with the Crown (g). 

The King may not commit waste in the temporalities, nor may 
the custody of them be sold {h). The temporalities may not be 
seized and kept “ by a long season ’'(»). 

The temporalities remain in the King’s hands until the new 
bishop sues for them out of his hands by a writ de reatituiione 
fewjporaZium which he cannot do dejure till after consecration (^:), 
or, if already a bishop, confirmation. But the King ex gratid by his 
letters patent may grant them to him after confirmation and before 
consecration (1 ); and the new bishop, as soon as he is consecrated 
and confirmed, usually receives the restitution of his temporalities 
quite entire and untouched from the King. Thereupon, he has a 
fee simple in his bishopric, and may maintain an action for tbo 
profits {m). 

782. A bishop's spiritualities include all manner of jurisdictions 
of the courts ecclesiastical, such as granting licences to marry (n), 
which though really of a temporal nature are not included in the 
temporalities (o). The archbishop of the province is guardian of 
the S}nritualitie8 during the vacancy of a bishopric, having all the 
jurisdiction of the courts, and the right of granting admissions and 
institutions, but it is said that be cannot, as such, consecrate or 
ordain (p), nor can he, of course, interfere w-ith the temporalities (q). 


(e) 1 PI. CJom. 380 ; stat. incert.) of King's Prerogative, c. 16; Covert'i 

Cute (IGOO), Ch'o. Klus. 764. 

(/) Case de Temporalities (1583), Sav. 62 ; Watson, Clergyman’s Law,p. 760. 
((/) Jiennell v* Lincoln {Bishop) (1827), 7 B. & 0. 113, 186; Ex parte Tarrant 
(1783), Rom. Il9. 

(h) Magna Charta (1224;, 9 Hen. 3, c. 6; see also Statute of Westminster J. 
(1276), 3 E(lw. 1, c. 21. 

(t) Stat. ^1327) 1 Edw. 3, st. 2, c. 2. Pleta saith “ vendi non debent nec legari, yet 
the King may commit the temporalities of them during tte vacation as by 
statute anpeareth” ; stat. (1340) 14 Edw. 3, st. 4, cc. 4,5; 2 Go. Inst. 16, where a 
history of the question will bo found. 

{k) Watson, Clergyman’s Law, p. 764. 

{!) lbid.,16i. 

(»i) 1 Bl. Com. 283; Co. Intt. 67 a, 341 b. As to the transfer of temporalitiw 
to the jhk'olohiastioal Commissioners in some coses, and the reception by tha 
bishops of fixed stipends, seeq). 406, ante, and p. 800, post. 

(n) Cfasr de Temporalities, svprra ; formerly also (before 1856) probate of will* 
and matiimonial causes, see stat. (1344) 18 Edw. 3, st 3, o. 1; Matrunouiol 
Caufws Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Viet. c. 85); and p. 701, post. 
tel See stat (1632) 24 8, c. 12, s. 1. 

Qodolphui, Bepertosxiun Oanonioum, pp. 21, 4(h 
U) B—smpra. 
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After election and confirmation, or appointment by letters patmt, 
the new bishop becomes entitled to exercise all the spiritaal juris* 
diction exercised during the vacancy by the guardian, and conse* 
quently the power of the latter then ceases (t). 

[( t .) Episcopal Vuitation. 

783. Visitation, in the common acceptation of the term, denotes 
the act of the bishop or of some other ordinary going his 

1 circuit throughout his diocese or district with a full power of 
inquiring into such matters as^ relate to the government and 
discipline of the Church. Visitation implies some coercive 
authority (a), and is one of the principal duties of a bishop; and to 
this purpose he has several courts under him, and may visit at 
pleasure every part of his diocese (b). 

The principal object of visitation is that the bishop, archdeacon 
or other person assigned to idsit, may get some good knowledge 
of the state, sufficiency, and ability of the clergy and other persons 
whom they are to visit; and therefore every clergyman must 
exhibit his letters of orders, institution, induction* and all his dis* 
pensations, licences or faculties whatsoever, at the next visitation 
after his admission to a living or curacy (c). 

784. The Roman canon law concerning visitors has not, as a 
whole, been incorporated into the common law, and consequently 
is not binding on the subject, except in so far as it has been 
incorporated by custom or statute {d). Where it appears there 
is a visitor, the common law courts cannot intermeddle (e). There 
are, however, certain rules made by statute as to visitations. 
Thus, the right of visitation itself is acknowledged. Any bishop 
or archdeacon can hold visitations of the clergy within the limits 
of his diocese or archdeaconry, and at such visitations may admit 
churchwardens, receive presentments, and do all other matters 
by custom appertaining to the visitation of bishops and arch¬ 
deacons in the places assigned to his jurisdiction and authority (/). 
Visitors may, on default being made by chapters, propose altera¬ 
tions in their statutes (g), and the consent of visitors may be 
required in certain cases as to the disposal of property Qt). 

785. In a diocesan visitation it is usual for the bishop first to 
visit his cathedral church, afterwards the diocese (i); but the 

(f) Gib. Cod. 114. —“ 

(o) Ayl. Par. 514. 

(b) 1 jBL Com. 382, including hosintala if spiritual {Fhilipt v. Bury (1604), 
jud^ent of Holt, O.J., report 2 Term Bep, 346, 353). 

(c) C^on 137. As to archidiaoonal visitation, see also p. 439, pott. 

.(d) FhiEpt V. Bury (1694), 1 W. Earn. 6, 7; 1 Bl. Com. 79, 80. As to 
visitation generally, see title toAEiTiEa, VoL IV., pp. 287 ti seg. 

(e) B. V. Chuter (Buhop) (1747), 1 Wilfl. 208. 

(/) Pluralitiee Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Yiot. o. 106); Ecolenastical Ooinmissioneie 
Act. 1841 (4 & 5 Yiot. o. 39), s. 28. 

(0 By the Ecclesiastical Oommissionen Act, 1840 (3 A 4 Yiot. c. 113), s. 47« 

(a) See Eodedastical Oonunisstoners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Yiot. o. 113), s, W; 
Hcclesiasrical OommiasioDen Act, 1841 (4 4t 6 Yiot. c. 39), a 18. 

(9 See Gib, God. 967. 
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mannw of (ihe Tieitation is Dot so material^ as to ba a gtoiBid for 
prohibition, because any error or defect in the manner c4 
visitation may be remedied by appeal (A;). 

Every spiritual person is visitable by the ordinary. This 
includes a dean de vuro jure (/), a dean and chapter (m), and 
the inferior clergy and the ordinary may also visit spiritual 
hospitals (0> Laymen (except churchwardens and sidesmen) are 
not visitable (n). 

Though the ordinary once had power of correction of a parson (f), 
meaning summary power of correction, his power over the clergy 
of his diocese and of correcting them is now established and eier- 
cised by proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts. Private admoni¬ 
tion may in some cases be sufficient, but where it is necessary to 
take proceedings, they must be by articles against a clergyman 
when acting contrary to his duty as a minister of the Church of 
England and as a beneficed clergyman (o). The Church Discipline 
Act, 1840 (p), preserved any authority over the clergy which 
the archbishops and bishops might at that date according to 
law exercise personally and without process in court, but at the 
same time provided that no criminal suit or proceeding against 
a clerk in holy orders for any offence against the laws ecclesiasticai 
should be instituted in any ecclesiastical court otherwise than is by 
the Act provided (a). An archbishop or bishop exercising hia 
general authority as visitor of an ecclesiastical body, and not 
visiting under the statutes of a particular foundation, acts not 
personally, but as judge in a court (&), and must follow established 


{k) Kildare [Biahop) v. Dublin (Archbishop) (1724), 2 Bro. Pari. Oos. 179, 
discussod in Re York (Dean) (1841), 2 Q. B. 1, per Lord DnNMAK, C.J., at p. 37. 

(l) Oodolphin, Eeportonum Canonicum, p. 34 ; Philips v. Bury (169-i), 
reported 2 Term Eep. 346, 353; Walrond v, Pollard (1368), 3 Dyer, 273 a. 

(m) Stephens, Laws relating to the Clergy, p. 1379 ; Harrison v. DuhlinlArch¬ 
bishop) (1713), 2 Bro. Pari. Oas. 199; Kildare (Bishop) ▼. Dublin (Archoishtyp) 
(1724), 2 Bro. Pari. Cas. 179. 

(n) Anon. (1607), Noy, 123. 

(o) Sandere v. Head (1843). 2 Notes of Gases, 355, j9er Sir H. Jennee Fust, 
D.A., at p. 376, or by the legal procedure for the time being in force; see 
p. 520, post. 

( p) 3 & 4 Yiot. c. 66, 8. 25. 

(а) Ibid., B. 23. 

(б) Be York (Dean), supra. Some of the books speak of a Court of Visita¬ 
tion, and the phrase to not incorrect. It to an authority acting with certain 
forma of procediue and inquiry, suspending its proceedings from timw to time by 
adjournment, making certain orders and decrees; whether 6r not these acts 
are of necessity judicial, those done in the course of establiehing « ohar^ 
agfdnat a party aoouaed are undoubtedly so (ihid., p. 39). There is no example 
of a power of deprivation being exercised by htohops over their dergy at a 
visttation, even in their regolar and solemn vintations. They ar» tndsed 
exempted from the forms required by the common law, and are to proceed, as 
OomyiiB says, “* Bmmarie emfdiciter et depUuto sine sirepilu out Afurd judieii," 
that 18 , aooor^ng to mere law and right (ibid., p. 34, per Lord IhEanrAir, O.J.« 
citing Com. Dig. tit. Visitor f0.) 1. But some forme, aa uvolving the opp<wtuni^ 
of ^owingana anewering the ohuges, are absolutely neeesBary for eeeuzing tbu 
object (mi., p. S4)« The jurisdiction of visitors has tieen described in moat 
oomprsheuiriTe terms by oommon lawyera of high authority. Lord Hoiar him* 
eelf IS dted as allowing the* aa arbitnuy power iu his oftra.repmrtad judgment 
on the case of Philipe r. Sary (1694), Skm. 447, hut Lord DxmcAir says 4iist 
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totmid iHroiMW and inquiy, least iB hearing .aeonsatioTiB within 
view to ponishment, and therefore, as soon as ^ vintor proceeds 
to examine the proofs of an eool^uastical offence committed by a 
clerk, for ^e pui^KMae of deprivation, more espeoiaUy ^where the 
accuser avails himself of the aid of a professional advocate, a 
criminal proceeding is undoubtedly instituted and in full progress. 

Such a proceeding is not within the reservation of authority which 
may be exercised personally and without process in court, and 
therefore cannot be legally instituted otherwise than as the Act 
directs (e). 

786. The fees payable at an episcopal or archidiaconal visita¬ 
tion amount to 18i. for each parish (d), in addition to procurations 
aud synodals. Bishops’ procurations are no longer collected (e). 

787- Episcopal visitations are to be held every third year (/), 
and if in that year, by reason of some infirmity, the bishop cannot 
visit, he must not omit the same the next year after as he may con¬ 
veniently (/). The commissary, at his court of visitation, cannot 
cite lay parishioners unless only churchwardens and sidesmen, and 
to these he may give his articles and inquire by them (g). 

788. Daring an episcopal visitation, inferior officers stand Inhibition, 
inhibited (h). The inhibition follows upon the bishop’s personal 
presence, but it suspends all the powers and authorities of the 

officer affected by it. The bishop brings with him not only the 
means of visiting the churches and directing ecclesiastical affairs, 
but the power of acting judicially by his highest officers, of whom 
the official principal holds the highest place (i). 

789. Some places, called “peculiars” are exempt from the Exemption 
visitation of the customary ordinary, and in the case of royal of“pecuU«t.'' 
peculiars are visitable only by the Crown as head of the Church (/c). 

Most of the peculiars which once existed (1) were abolished by 

that case arose out of the visitation of a charitable foundation. ' .ord Holt, 0. J.’s, 
strong language is all implied to that case (/te York (Dean) (IS41) 2 Q. B. 1, at 
p. 36). See, furffier, for the general powers and duties of a visitor, title 
tlUABirrES, VoL IV., pp. 287 et teg,; Ji, v. Boche$ter {Dean and CJiapter) (1861), 

17 Q. B. 1 ; Ohichester {Bithop) v. Harward (1787), 1 Term Rep. 660 ; Kirkby 
liavensuforth Hotpital dose (1807), 8 Bast, 221 ; M. ,t. Ely (Bithop) (1788), 2 
Term Bep. 290 ; B. ▼. Ohetter {Dean and Chapter) (1850), 16 B. 613 ; Lee'e {Ur,) 

Com (1868), B. B. & E. 863. 

(c) Jbtd. 

(d) See Table of Eodesiastical Fees, London Gazette, 1908, p. 4064; and 
note (o), p. 419, poat. 

(<) As to biwope’ procurations, see 3 Salk. 379; and os to archidiaconal 
procoratioDS, see p. 440, pori. 

{/) Okoou 60. 

(g) Anon. (1607), Noy, 123. 

(A) JS. T. Bonder, [1901] 1 K. B. 896, 0^ A. 

(*) S. V. ThorogoM (1840), 3 Per. & Day. 629, per Lord Dekicaxt, at p. 640, 
vbcire an officer who was both commisaary; and official {uinoipal was inhibited 
SB oonuniiaarT, but bis autboritj was revived as official prineipid. 

See stat (1633) 26 Hen. 8, o. 21 ; stat. (1668) 1 £lus. o. 1. 

. W Theia were, as appears fr<m the Report of the EcclesiasthnlCommissiooets 

1^,|L 21, tmwardsoi 300 of snshBpeomsoolenBstical jmudietions in Engu^d, 
royalpeouliars, of which there worecdeven {Comhet.Dela Ben(1883^ 

22 Oh. D. 316, 0, A., per Chittx. J., at p. 828). 
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saoT. 5. statute (nt), bat royal resideaoes and certain other plana etiin 

Conattta* remain as peculiars (n). 

tion of the For the purposes of the Pluralities^ A.et, 1838 (o), and the Churcii 
Church into Discipline Act, 1840 (p), the archbishops and bishops have by 
Dioceses, statute (o) all necessary powers over peoidiars. 

(vL) Dioee$<m dumoeUor*’ 

Definiticn. 790. Ohancellors, vicars-general, ofidcial principals and com¬ 
missaries, are ofGcials appointed by the bishops with authority to 
execute for them the offices of ecclesiastical judge and adminis¬ 
trator ( 2 ). By the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (r), a chancellor 
is defined as the judge of the consistory court by whatever 
name known. Although the nomination of the chancellor is in the 
bishop, yet his authority is derived from the law (s). He is a 
King’s judge, in one of the King’s courts, namely, the consistory 
court of a diocese (t). Hence the law understands him as an 
ordinary as well as the bishop (a). Like the archdeacon, he is 
oculus epUcopi (6). 

i 

Appointmeat, 791. Chancellors, commissaries, officials, scribes or registrars, 
are appointed by the King, or by archbishops, bishops, or arch¬ 
deacons or other persons having authority under the King, by 
letters patent under seal (c). The appointment, when made by a 
bishop, is usually for the life of the grantee, the dean and chapter 
confirm, and thereupon the chancellor has a freehold for life (d) on 
the terms of the patent, subject to due qualification (d). 

If the bishop will not choose a chancellor the metropolitan may 
and ought to doit, for the reason that the bishop himself, according 
to the common law, cannot be a judge in his own consistory court 
except in some particular cases (e). In cases under the Clergy 
Discipline Act, 1892 (/), the chancellor must preside in the con¬ 
sistory court, and he alone is to determine any question of law. A 


(m) Eoolesiastioal Oommiasioners Act, 1836 (6 & 7 WilL 4, a 77), a. 10; 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1830 (13 & 14 Yiot. c. 94), s. 24 (Combev. Ih 
la Bere (1882), 22 Ch. D. 316, O. A.). 

(n) For example, Westminster Abbey, St. George’s, Windsor, and the Chai^la 
Boy^. The site of the old Palace of Westminster is not now a peculiar, being 
no longer a royal residence {Combe y. De la Bcre, ettpra), 

'o) 1 & 2 Viet. c. 108, 8. 108. 
p) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 86, 8. 22. 
y) Ex parte Medwin (1833), 1 E. & B. 609, 61S, 
y) 53 & 66 Viet. o. 32, s. 12. 

*>) Oodolphin, Bepertorium Canonioum, p. 81. 

Clergy Disciphne Act, 1S92 (33 & 36 Viet. c. 32), s. 12 ; as to Ecolesiasticol 
Courts, seep. 499, 

’a) Godolphin, Bepertorium Canonioum, p. 61. 

3) i Wd., 83. 

[ei See the repealed a. 4 of stat. (1545) 37 Hen. 8, c. 17. 
d) Ch>dolphin, Bepertorium Canonioum, p. 83 ; SuUoiC»{Dr.) ChM!(1627}, LHt 
22 ; J<mm y. Llandaff (Buhop) (1693). 4 Mod. Kep. 27 ; 12 Mod. Bop. 47. 

Vf) AyL Par. 161 ; iSuMon « {Dr.) Oaee, tupra. “ The bishop must appoint » 
chanoelfmr or official principal, and he may be compelled to do so oy the 
archbishop " (JSx parte MeAoi» (1853), 1 E. d; B. 609. 616). 
ifl 36 & 36 Vmt. 0 . 38, a 2 (e). 
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ehaneellor therefore is a aecessi^ in a diooeseCjr) in spite ci the ftwrr.s. 

bishop’s reservations in certain patmts hereinafter r^err^ to (k), Oontita- 

ttoaeftiw 

793. In certain dioceses, by a special provision, at the prayer ISrarchhAo 
of the party the bishop’s judgment may be invoked. But where BleoiMB. 
this prayer is not made the chancellor seems to be an inde^ndent 
judge (like the King’s other judges), nor is he the less so oecause 
some cases are excepted from his jurisdiction, nor because that 
jurisdiction ceases or is suspended when the bishop is present. 

If absent, the bishop cannot interfere; the parties are never 
supposed by the citation or other proceedings to be before him, nor 
is there any appeal from the chancellor to him (t). 

Hence a bishop may be interested in a cause in the consistory 
court, may guarantee the costs thereof, and may obtain costs (f). 

As a general rule the chancellor has, immediately under the 
bishop, jurisdiction of all matters ecclesiastical within the diocese (k), 
but this depends on the form of the patent (2). 

793. The form and contents of the chancellor's patent vary in porm ud 
different dioceses (m). * oontents of 

obanoellcr'a 

patent. 

See note (e), p. 412, onfe. 

i h) See infra. 

i) Estpartt Medwin (185^, 1 E. & B. 609, per Lord Campbell, at p. 616: 

B. V. Trietram, [1902) 1 K B. 816, 0. A. 

i y) Ex parte Medwtn, tupra, at p. 613. 

k) Ibid.; Godoiphin, Bepeitomun Oanonioom, p. 85; Ayl. Par. 160. 

1) R. ▼. Trietram, eupra. 

(m) Forma of patents of ohancellors, ▼icars-general, and official principala (and 
of confirmations by the deans and chapters) will be found in the Ecdosiaatioal 
Oourte Commiaaion’s Beport, 1883, at pp. 659 H eeq. Those uaed in the diocese 
of Sodor and Man are the shortest. In 1877 aeparate patents were granted by 
the Lieutenant-Gbvemor of the Isle of Man and by the bishop. The latter by 

hia patent appoints-to be hia yioar-general, ohanoollor and official principal 

of hu diocese daring ** our goodwill and pleasure,” and during ** his diligent 
discharge of the duties of the said offices,” and gives : im power “to grant 
faculties and licences of marriage,” “to decide all spiritual causes and to 
administer according to the laws of the Church, to oonreot all offenders and to do 
all other things which belong, or are deemed to belong, to the said offices.” The 
chancellor’s appointment is usually to the offices of viear'general and official 
principal (ibid., see the patents). “ The ohanoelloris the bishop’s vicar-goneral’* 
button’s {Dr.) Com (1627), Litt. 22). The foDowing is an abstract of Dr. 

^sti^am’s patent to the chanoellorsnip of LondonThe bishop deputes and 
authorises the said Dr. Tristram to do and execute the power and authority 
of us and our successors in all matters and things which belong to the 
offices of vioaT'general and official principal, also to hold the said offices together 
with the emoluments to the said Dr. Tristram during hia natural life in as full 
and ampl* a manner as his nine predecessors (mentioned by name). And 
further to the intent and purpoee tiiat the said Dr. Tristram may the better 
understand how to act “ as by law and custom he is bound to do,” the following 
det^ls are given: He is to take cognisance of jand proceed in all causee 
appertaining to his eedssUstical court, induding onmes, ex c esses, and offences 
committed within the ^ooms, to punish oleigy and laity by eoclesiastioal 
censures, to institute derks (in the aioeeae or ito peculiars) and cause them to 
he inducted (the bishop reserving to hinuMlI and nis sucoessorB the acceptonoo 
of tedgnations), and to appoint appariton exc^t the apparitor-general, to grant 
toaniago IfwsmoAs and w other oanonioal dispensations whatsoever for the 
biahi^ ctid his saooesaots. And, lastly, to do elf other necessary milteii is or 
oimeeming the pmnises “ whidi to me said offices by tight and ettstom are 
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In ftbont one-bftlf of the diooeaes the bishop ha* tn tixe pftti^ 
resennsd to himself the right to exercise his ordinary jnriawietioii 
by himself, or in conjunction with his chancellor, m as ample a 
manner as if the grant had not been made (n). Such reserva^ns 
are of coarse illegal if in conflict with the statute law (o). hi 
tiie diocese of Chichester the reser^tion takes the form of a reser¬ 
vation to the bishop in the event of a request being made^ by 
any of the parties to a suit, for a personal hearing by the 
bishop. In the event of such a request being made, the consent 
of the bishop to the chancellor’s trying the action is absolutely 
necessary (p). 

794. Under the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 ($), the chancellor 
is not authorised to depose from holy orders, this being left to 
the bishop, who also must pronounce a sentence of deprivation or 
of declaration of incapacity to hold preferment (r), but the chancellor 
may pronounce certain judgments (s). It is also said that a 
chancellor cannot license a lecturer (t). 

795. In pre-Beformation times the chancellor was always in 
orders (u), but since the Beformation a layman has been qualified 
to hold, and usually has held, the office (a). 

The statute of Henry VIII. (b) (under w'hich most chancellors are 
DOW qualified) only enables doctors of the civil law made in any 
university, married or unmarried, to lawfully hold the office of 
chancellor etc., and to execute and exercise all manner of ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction, but this does not operate to prevent other 
laymen, married or unmarried, from holding such offices and 
exercising such jurisdiction. The statute declares that the foreign 
and domestic canon law was by the Act of Submission (c) “ utterly 
abolished, frustrate, and of no effect ” (including the regulations as 
to the appointment of ecclesiastical judges), and the Act was only 


known to belong although by their own nature they may require a more special 
mandate.” 

(n) S. V. Trittram, [1902) 1 B. 816, Q. A.^ “ Saving and excepting to 
ourself . . . the power of sitting in our consistorial court and of ezer<mng all 
and all manner of juxis^ction and auihoritj to us and our auccessors in ^ht 
of our bishoprio belonging together with all matters and things hereinbefore 
saved except^ and reserved” (Form in Diocese of Oxford; Eoclesiastk^l (^urte 
Oommission Beport, p. 688). See also canon 11 of the abortive Canons of 1640, 
but it bas no legal force ; see p. 377, ants. 

(o) For example, see Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (65 ft 66 Viot. o. 82), 
•. 2 (e). 

(p) M. T, Trifiram, mpra. 

Iq) 66 A 66 Yiot o. 32, s. 8, 

(rj Clergy Disc^Une Bul^ 1892, r. 81 (2); and Clergy BIsdpEne Buies, 
1898 (Statutory Bul,e8 and Oilers BeviseA Yol. lY., Eoolesiamcal Oouti^ 
England, pp. 68 et teqjj; capon 122; Canon Eedesiastioua (1892). 

W Discipline Act, 18,92 (66 ft 66 .Ylpt. o. 82), as> 2, «, 7, and as to 

Bodesiasti^ Coum, see p. 499,,. pott. 

(t) Stniih V* Lov^nm (1766), 2'I«ee, 162,169. 

' See tba preamble to (1646) 37 Hen. 8, c. 17, 

IhU,, 8., J. 

Stat, p^6^,S7 Hon> o, .17, repealed statute Law.Bevision . 
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passed beeause tiie archbishops^ bishops and archdeacons did not *• 

m this particular ** use ” or '* put in practice the con^rj " to titts OoMlttii* 
aforesmd abolished canon law (d). Iton of |hl 

By the Canons of 1604 (not propria vigore binding on the laity) no 
man »n be admitted a chancellor to exercise any ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, unless of the foil age of twenty-siz years, learned in QaatiAvK 
the civil and ecclesiastical laws (e), and at the least a master of arts 
or bachelor of law, and ** reasonably well practised in Ihe course 
tliereof as likewise well affected and zealously bent to religion 
touching whose life and manners no evil example is had ” (J). He 
must take the oath of allegiance ( 9 ), assent to the Articles of 
Beligion (h), and also swear that he will deal uprightly and justly 
in his office, the said oaths to be recorded by a registrar (t). 

796. If a bishop or chancellor exceeds his jurisdiction or appoints Pk^iwmoh. 
an unqualified person to be chancellor, he may be prohibited {k) ;Q, 
common law action also will lie against him, and damages may be 
recovered (Z). Where the judge of any spiritual court excommuni¬ 
cates a man for cause of whi^ he has not the legal cognisance, he 

is liable to be indicted at the suit of the King (m). 

797. A chancellor, according to the canon, may employ as a Sarrogmte. 
substitute or surrogate to keep any court ” for him only either a 

grave minister and a graduate or a licensed public preacher and 
a beneficed man near the place where the courts are kept, or a 
master of arts or bachelor of law at least who has some 
skill in the civil and ecclesiastical law and is a favourer of true 
religion and a man of modest and honest conversation, under 
penalties (»). 

The bishop may appoint a deputy chancellor, who must be a D«putj 
barrister of not less than seven years’ standing or the holder of cha«ceHor. 
a judicial appointment ( 0 ), which latter expression includes 


Siat. (1545) 37 Hen. 8, o. 17, a 2, repealed Statute Law Beviaion Act, 
1863. This affoi^ another iUustration of the rule in Sxtter iBithop) v. MarthdU 
(1868), L. £. 3 H. L. 17, that the ancient canon law of lioine, whet^r oon- 
tinental or domestic, unless continued after the Beformation, and continuously 
acted on down to the pr^nt time, ia utterly obsolete and of no effect; see 
p. 378, ante. 

(e) Canon 127, as to learning; see SuMon'$ {Dr.) Case (1627), Litt 2, 22; and 
also JoMs V. Llandaff {Bishop) (1691), 4 Mod. Rep. 27 ; (1693) 12 Mod. Eep. 47, 
in which Sutton’s Case is deni^ to be law. 


(/) Canon 127. 

Ihid., formerly the oath of supremacy: see Promissory Oaths Act, 1868 
s 32 Yiot. 0 . 72}, e. 8. 

Ibid,, and Cleri<»l Subscription AoL 1866 (28 & 29 Viet. c. 122), s. 1. 
Ibid. Cer^n canons os to cfaanoMlon were made in 1640, but they are 
> authority whatever: see p. 380, anis. . 

^ -J 0ee 7 Com. Big. 144, tit- ProMbjtion (F. 4); Jonts v. llandaff {Btehop)^ 
wpiw; see tifleCBOW* PsAonci, Vot 3L, p. 141. ... 

(I) Beansrain v. Scoff (Bf. Son. Sir WiUiem) (1812), 3 Camp, 888, WAS 
an aetiw on the case for unlawful excommunication; Aekerlep v. ParJtki^ 
(1810][, 8 M. A 8. 411; arid es to eooleeiMtMal oonrts, see p. 499. post. 

(u^ 2 Oo. last. 623 ; 1 K. Com. lOl, , 

viH Oenon 128^ ' 

loj Olprgy Dij^pUneAti^. 1802 (66 AAtTiot, c. 82), s. 10 (s), , , , , ' 
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chairmanship oi quarter sessions and a police or stipendiary 
magistrateship (p). 

798. Chancellors are paid by fees, which are in some cases 
authorised by statute (g). 

799. A chancellorship is not saleable (r). 

SuB-SsoT. 3.— Dean* and Chapter$. 

(i.) Deans generally, 

800. There are several kinds of ecclesiastical deans: (1) Deans 
of chapters, often called cathedral deans; (2) deans of peculiars 
(without chapters), who have sometimes both jurisdiction and cure 
of souls, as the Dean of Battle in Sussex, and sometimes jurisdic¬ 
tion only, as the Dean of the Arches (s) in London, and the Dean 
of Booking in Essex; (8) rural deans (o); (4) honorary deans, as the 
deans and sub-deans of the Chapels Boyal (6); and (5) provincial 
deans, for example, the Bishop of London is dean of the province of 
Canterbury, but there does not appear to be a dean of the province 
of York (c). In addition to these there are other deans of a (piasi- 
ecclesiastical character, as deans of colleges and of faculties in 
universities, who need not be in orders {d), 

(ii.) Deane of Chapters, 

801. A dean of a chapter, or, as he is sometimes called, a 
cathedral dean, is the head of a chapter of a cathedral or collegiate 
church (e). 


(p) Cler^ Discipline Act, 1892 (55 A 66 Yict. c. 32), s. 12. 

Iq) See Table of Ecdeeiastical Fees under the Eodosiastical Fees Act, 1867 
(30 & 31 Yiot. o. 135); Order in Oouncil of June 2, 1908, London Gasette of 
that date; see note (a), p. 419, post. 

(r) Sale of Offices Act, 1551 (6 4 6 Edw. 6, o. 16); Trevor's {Dr.) Com (1511), 
12 Co. Hep. 78. It is consideretl that corruption in connection ^vith an ecclesi¬ 
astical judgeship is worse than in the case of a civil judgeship. “For the 
teinpor^ judge commits the party convict to the gaoler, but the spiritual judge 
commits the person excommunicate to the devil ’’ {ibid.). 

(«} The originid Dean of the Arches had jurisdiction only over thirteen peculiars 
(now abolished) of the Archbishop of Canterbury in London (see DaVs Case, 
Enraght's Case (1881), 6 Q. B. D. 376, per Manistt, J., at p. 413). As to the 
judge who now bears the name, see p. 509, post. 

i a) See p. 440, post, 
b) See Co. Litt. 96 a, note 102. 

Ibid. 

a) Co. Litt. 95 a, note 102, in which six kinds of deans are enumerated. 
Godolphin says the civil and canon laws do chiefly take notice but of three sorts 
of deans, n^ely, (1) the dean set over ten soldiers; (2) deans rural; (3) cathedral 
deans (Bepertonum Oanonioum, p. 53). 

(«) 1^ Welsh Cathedrals Act, 1843 (6 A 7 Yict. a 77), s. 4. Bishop 
Eennett says (Parochial Antiquities, p. 633): When, in episcopal sees, the 

bishops disperse the body of their cler^ by affixing them to parochial cures, 
they reserved a college of priests or seoaUr canons for their counsel and assist¬ 
ance, and for the constant celebrations of divine offices in the mother or 
cathedral ohuroh, where the^ tenth person had an inspecting and presiding 
power, till senior^ or principal dean swallowed up the office of all the 
inferior, and, in eubordination to the bishop, was head or governor of the whole 
society " (and eee Norwich (Deam ond ChapUr) Cass (1698), 3 Co. Bep. 78 a, 75 b). 
••BDs office was to have autiiority ovw all the canons, pmbytus, and vicars, 
and to give possaesion to them when inatitated by the bishop, to inspect their 
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No person is capable of receiving the appointment of a cathedral 
dean until he has been six complete years in priests orders (/). 
He must therefore be fully thirty years of age, as the minimum 
statutory age for ordination as priest is twenty-four (g). 

All heads of chapters are now called deans {h). As a rule there 
is a dean of every cathedral and collegiate church. The exceptions 
are Sodor and Man, and some of the recently created dioceses. 
Thus, at Truro and Newcastle there are four canons residentiary; 
but no dean has, as yet, been appointed, though power to appoint 
one, under certain conditions, has been reserved to His Majesty 
under the respective Chapter Acts (i). 

Sometimes the bishop of the diocese is empowered to act as dean 
of the cathedral. Thus, by the Truro Bishopric and Chapter Acts 
Amendment Act, 1887, the bishop, in addition and without pre¬ 
judice to his functions, power, jurisdiction, and authority (and until 
the appointment of a dean), is to have, perform, and exorcise all the 
functions, power, jurisdiction, and authority of a dean, provided 
that the bishop is not as dean to be liable to be summoned to con¬ 
vocation, and that no obligation in regard to ,residence is to be 
imposed upon him {k). 

802. Peans of cathedrals and collegiate churches are now 
appointed by royal letters patent. Those of the old foundation 


discharge of the cure of souls, to conveae chapters and preside in them, there 
to hear and determine proper causes, and to visit all churches once in three 
years, within the limits of their jurisdiction. The men of this dignity wore 
called archpresbyters, because they had a superintendence or primacy over 
all their colleges of canonical priests; and wore likewise called dwani chriatianu 
tatig, because their chapters were courts of Christianity or oocleeiastioal judica- 
turee, wherein they censured their offouding brethren, and maintained the 
discipline of the ohuurch within their own precincts.” 

(/) Ecclesiastical Oommissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viot. c. 113), s. 27. 
Formerly the rule was different; from 1662 to 1840 any person in priests orders 
was eligible. Prior to 1662 a deacon could regularly bold the ofBce, and there 
have l^n instances of laymen doing so. 'Pie rule of ti h canon law was 
•' nutlm in arckiprabyterum nuHut in aeeanim, nitiprabyter ordinetur,'* but the 
gloss qualities this, saying, gi Utiia tit quod in wtvi jpotait promovgri ad 

iaitm wdintm" (Dist. 60, o. 1, 2, 3; Stephens' Laws relating to the Olorgy, 
p. 404). The legatine canons made at London in 1126, No._ 7, say that none 
oe promoted to a deanery but a priest ” (Johnson, Ecclesiastical Laws, pp. 1126 
—7). The holding of a canonry residentiary, prebend, or office is not now 
necessary to the hmding of the deanery of any cathedral church in England, or 
to the entitling of any dean to his full share of the divisible corporate revenues 
of such church, although such share may not heretofore have been received by 
any preceding dean otherwise than as a canon residentiary (Ecolesiastioal 
Commissioners Act, 1841 (4 & 6 Viot. a 39), a 6). ^ 

{g) "Bniaao to Ordinal, confirmed by Olergy Ordination Act, 1804 (44 Gtoo. 3, 
0. 431 

(A) Ecolesiastioal Oommissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 1131, s. 1; Welsh 
Cathedrals Aet, 1843 (6 A 7 Yiot. o. 77). Formerly the heads of ooapters (under 
the bishop) at St. David’s and li^nchester and Llandaff were the “ precentor." 
” warden,*’ and ** ardideacon ” respectively (Ecclesiastical Oommissioners Act, 
1840 (3 ft 4 Yiot. o. 113), s. 1). The non-residentiary deanexies of Wolver¬ 
hampton, Hidffieham, Heytesbu^, and Brecon were to be eoppressed as they 
wtivdy fell vacant (ttid., s. 21)< 

See p. 418, pott. 

I Pmxe Bishoprio and Chapter Acts Amendment Act, 1687 (60 ft 61 Yiot. 
e. 12), a. 9. 
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are appointed under the EcclesiaBtical Gommissioners Act, 1840 (1), 
and the Welsh Cathedrals Act, 1843 (m), those of the new founda¬ 
tion under the usual practice since the time of Henry VIII. (n), 
and those of sees receiltly founded under the respective Acts of 
Parliament (o). 

803. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are empowered to take 
over the temporalities of deans and chapters scheme confirmed 
by Order in Council (p), and to make provision for the average 
annual income of deans (q). 

(l) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 113, a. 24. 

jm) 6 & 7 Viet. 0 . 77, a. 1. 

(n) Deona of the old foundation were, before 1840, elected by the Eing^’a 
eonge d'ilirt like bishops. Gibson says “ Iloana of the old foundation come in 
by election of the chapter upon the King’s tumgi d'elire, with the royal assent, 
and the confirmation of the bishop, much in tho samo way aa the bishops 
thomselvea do: but, gonorally, tho deans of the new foundation, which were 
always purely donative, come in by the King’s letters patent; upon which 
they are instituted by their respective bishops; and then installed upon a 
mandate, pursuant tej such institution, and airocted to the chapters” (Gib. 
Of)d. 173). This distinction between the old and new foundations arose after 
the dissolution of monasteries, when Henry VIII., having ojeotod tho monks 
OJit of the cathedrals, replaced them by secular canons; and those whom ho 
thus regulated are called the deans and chapters of the now foundation ; such 
are Canterbury, Winchester, Worcester, Ely, Carlisle, Durham, Rochester, and 
Norwich. Now by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet, o. 113), 
and the Welsh Cfuthcdrals Act, 1843 (0 & 7 Viet. c. 77), the deanery of every 
cathedi'al and collegiate church upon the old foundation has been placed in 
the direct patronage of the Sovereign, who appoints by letters patent. Before 
tliis Gie right of election to the deanery of Exeter was the subject of a lawsuit 
(ii. V. Exeter {Chapter) (1840), 4 Per, & Dav. 252). 

(o) Thus, by tho Truro Chapter Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Viet. c. 44), it was enacted 
that whenever the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should certify to the Sovereign 
under their common seal that the net income of the Truro Chapter Endowment 
Eund (Bishopric of Truro Act, 187G (39 &. 40 Viet. c. 54) would provide a 
niinimum annual income u{ £1,000 for a dean and of £300 each for not less 
than four residential canons, exclusive in all cases of tho value of any 
residence, the Sovereign by Order in Council might found a dean and chapter 
of Truro and constitute them a body corporate with all the rights and powers 
of other cathedral chapiers in England or with such of them as to Her Majesty 
might seem fit, and might subject them to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Truro as visitor {ibid., a. 8); and such dean and chapter is to be deemed 
for all purposes subject to the same laws as the dean and copter of any 
other bishopric in England, and the deanery is to be in Ihe direct patrons^ of 
tho Sovereign, and every canonry in the patronage of the Bishop of Kruro 
for the time being {ibid.). The Sovereign may make, alter, and revoW statutes 
for the order, rule, and governance of the dean and chapter of Truro and 
the members, officers, and endowment thereof {ibid., s. 4). By s. 6 of tho 
same Act, canonries may be established at the minimum income aforesaid 
before the foundation of the dean and chapter. This haS' been the course 
followed, and apparently^no dean of Truro has yet (1910) been established. The 
bishop acta as dean. Eor Orders in Council under those Acte, see Pulling’s 
Index to Orders in Oounoil, tub voce Truro, and the Annual Statutory Buies 
and Orders. 

The Newcastle Chapter Act, 1884 (47 & 48 Viet. o. S3), contains previsions 
idontioal ^utaiit mutandis) with the above for dealing with the Newcastle 
Chapter Endowment Fund, and the establishment of a dean and chaptw. 
Canonries have been founded, but as yet there is no dean. See Orders in 
Council, supra. 

(p) See p, 800, post, 

Ecclesiaatic^ Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 113), s. 66; Statuts 
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804. If a canon accepts a deanery his canonrj is void by 
cession, and the King is entitled to present ■ to the vacant 
canonry (r). 

806. When appointed, a dean is entitled to installation (a). 

The profits of a deanery, during vacation of the office, go to the 
successor (b). 

806. Every dean is to be resident in his cathedral or collegiate 
church eight months at the least (c) in every year, and is to continue 
therein, preaching the word of God, and keeping good hospitality (d). 
Such residence is counted as if he were residing in any other bene* 
fice be may hold (c). A decanal house of residence is usually 
provided (/). 

807. Deans in cathedral and collegiate churches (and also the 
canons) must not only preach there so often as they are bound by 
law, statute, ordinance, or custom, but are likewise to preach in 
other^ churches of the same diocese, where they are resident, and 
especially in those places whence they or their church receive any 
yearly rents or profits, and in case they themselves be sick, or 
lawfully absent, they are to provide substitutes approved by the 
bishop (g). The dean ought to visit his chapter (h), 

808. No spiritual person holding more benefices than one can 
take a deanery or any cathedral preferment to hold therewith (t). 

No dean can hold any benefice except in the city or town of the 
cathedral or collegiate church in which he shall hold such deanery. 


Law EevisioB Act, 1S74 (No. 2) (37 & 33 Viet. c. 96); Eetilesiu-sUcal Com¬ 
mission Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 114). The following is the scale: Durham, 
£3,000; St. I'aul’fl and Wostminster, £2,000 each; and ovnry other cathodral 
and collegiate church in England not less than £1,000. The Welsh rloans 
have rospoctively £700 per annum (Welsh Cathedrals Acti, i843 (6 & 7 Viet, 
c. 77), 8. 6). 

(r) Burn, Ecclesiaatioal Law, Vol. IL, p. 90. As to pluralities of canons, bo« 
also p. 429, 2 V) 8 t. 

(a) See Eeclesiastical CommiBsioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 24. The 
fees payable on installation amouutto £10 4:S., that iw, £l Is. to the commissary 
Ilf the dean and chapter, £8 8 a. to the registrar of the dean and chapter or other 
olKoer by usage performing the duty, 10*. to the apparitor, and 5a. to the Beitler 
•Tables of Ecclesiastical Fees, June 2, 1908, superseding those of December 10, 
1395, London Gazette, 1908, p. 4064, and Statutory Halos and Orders, 1908, 
p. 316). 

(5) Stat. (1536) 28 Hen. 8, c. 11, s. 2. 

(ej Ecclesiastical Oommissionors Ant, 1840 (3 & 4 Viot. c. 118), s. 8. 

(a) Canon 42. 

(e) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 106), s. 38. 

(/) See Ecclesiastical Houses of Besidenco Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Viet. c. 26), and 
Deanery of Manchester Act, 1906 (6 Edw. 7, c. 19); and as to dilepidatimis, the 
Kcolesiaetical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet c. 48), ss. 2S—28; Eccle¬ 
siastical Commissioners Act, 1841 (4 A 5 Viot c. 39), s. 18; Welsh Cathedrals 
Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viot o. 77), s. 7; and as to property, see p. 713, po*t. 

(?) Canon 43. 

(A) Ctedolphin, Bepertorium Ckmonicum, p. 55 ; and os to visitation generally, 
see p, 40*9, ante. 

(0 Piundities Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Viet o. 106), ss. 2, 124. 
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and unless the annual income of the benefice is under i£600(&). 
A benefice held in contravention of this rule, unless sooner avoided, 
becomes void on the expiration of six calendar months from the 
time of his admission to such deanery (1). 

No dean of any cathedral church can hold any of the following 
offices: Head ruler of any college or hall in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, provost of Eton College, warden of 
Winchester College, master of the Charterhouse; but the Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, may be head ruler of the college there 
maintained (w). 

It has been doubted whether a dean, archdeacon, or canon has 
a cure of souls (n), but it seems probable that a dean has still the 
cure of souls of his chapter (o). 

809. The dean and prebendaries (now canons) are to wear a 
surplice with a silk hood in the choir, and a hood when they preach 
in the cathedral or collegiate church (p). 

By the Canons of 1603 they are to wear surplices both for prayer 
and preaching, and with their surplices such hoods as are agreeable 
to their degrees (q). The settled practice has been in accordance 
with the above rules (r). 

(A) Bccloeiaetical Gommiseionere Act, 1860 (13 & 14 Viet. c. 94), b. 19. As 
1o thfl roctorv of Tatenhill annexed to tlio deanery of Ijichfield, see Ecclesi¬ 
astical Oomnilssioticrs Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viet, c. 61). 

(/) Ecclesinstical Oomniissioners Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viet, c, 94), 8. 19. 

(m) I’luralities Act, 1860 (13 & 14 Viet, c, 98), s. 5. 

(n) Coke says they have (3 Co. Inst, 155), but Watson says it is held by some, 
notwithstanding what is said by Coke, that a deanery, orcbdoaconry, prebend 
etc. are not bonefices with cure of bouIb (Watson, Clergyman’s Law, p. 11); see 
also Krcle6ia»ticul Comniiaaioiiera v. Kildare {Dean and Chapter) (1858), 8 
1. Oh. K. 93, 0. A., per Napieb, L.O., at p. 96. 

(o) See Godolphin. Eepertorium Canonicum, p. 65, and canon 42; Johnson, 
ICcclertiasticftl Laws, 1237. By the Clerical Subscription Act, 1865 (28 & 29 
Viet, c. 122), 8. 6, every person about to be instituted or collated to any 
bonelico or ])reiicbership must, before institution or collation, make and eub- 
sciMiie the Declaration of Assent to the Thirty-nine Articles and the Prayer 
I’xiok, tile declaration against simony, and take the oath of allegiance in the 
presence of the bishop by whom ho is instituted or collated, or his com¬ 
missary ; but only sueb persone ns are instituted or collated to a benefice with 
oure of souls are required to read and assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Beligion in the presence of the congregation after institution or collation (tWf/., 
B. 7). It is therefore considered doubtful whether this second assent to the 
Articles (commonly called “reading in”) need be gone through by deans, 
archdeacons, and canous. The question turns upon whether they have a cure 
of souls. Eor the old law as to subscriptions, see the stat. (1662) 14 Oar. 2, 
c. 4, ss. 6, 8, 9, by which deans and canons were required to assent and 
subscribe to the Prayer Book, and stat. (1671) 13 Eliz. o. 12, by which assent 
to the Thirty-nine Articles was required. Watson thought deans, arch¬ 
deacons, and canons did not come within the latter Act (Clergyman's Law, 
p. 8U2): sec also canon 36. 

ip) Advertisements of 1566. 

(g) Canon 25. The Advertisements, and also canon 24, contain regulations 
that “ decent ” copes are to be worn in cathedrals and o^e^ate churches at 
the ooinxnuuion service, upon'principal feast ds^, by the principal minister, 
whether bishop, dean, or one of the canons. This practice, never generally 
observed, died out about 200 years ago. As to whether it could now Ito legally 
revived, seAp. 402, ante, 

(r) As to wearing a block gown instead of a surplice lor preaohiug» 606 B* 
Si^neon, WrifM v. TagmRt [1897] 1 CSi. 86,0. A. 
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810. The dean of a cathedral is sometimes called the arch- 8aox. s. 

presbjter of the diocese (s), and is said to be next in dignity to OonstOtt* 
bishop, though this position has also been ascribed to the chan* ttonefthi 
oellor of the diocese (0 and to the archdeacon (a). He is styled Cflunrohiuto 
the “ Very Reverend,” and is entitled to a seat in the Lower House P to<MW sa 
of Convocation. p.«v 

811. A sub-dean is a non-residentiary officer of a cathedral or 
collegiate church. The office does not give a right to any 
endowment, unless duties are actually performed in respect of it (b). 

A sub-deanery held independently of the dean, and not subject 
to the cathedral authorities, is an anomaly unknown to the law (c). 


812. A dean of a cathedral or collegiate church in England Bmigniktion 
or Wales (d) or a canon (e) may make a representation to his 

bishop that he is desirous of resigning his deanery or canonry 
by reason that he is incapacitated by age or some mental or 
permanent physical infirmity from the due performance of his 
duties. The bishop must, if satisfied of the incapacity, certify such 
incapacity in writing under his hand to His ^lajesty, the arch¬ 
bishop, bishop, body corporate, or person in whom the patronage 
of the deanery or canonry held by such dean or canon is vested; 
and from and after the date of such certificate such deanery or 
canonry is to be vacant, and such vacancy may be filled up in the 
same manner, and with the same incidents in all respects, as if such 
dean or canon were dead, except that there is to be paid, by the 
year, to the retiring dean or canon, by the treasurer or other proper 
officer of the chapter to which the dean or canon belongs, out of 
the income of the deanery or canonry, and as a first charge thereon 
in the hands of the successor, one third part of the income, calcu¬ 
lated on an average of the three preceding years, received by the 
retiring dean or canon before bis retirement on account of bis 
deanery or canonry, such yearly sum to accrue due from day to 
day, but to be payable half-yearly: provided that if the retiring Retiring 
dean or canon holds no other ecclesiastical preferment, such one- 
third must, in the case of a dean in England, if less than £400 a 
year, be made up to £400 a year; and in the case of a dean in 

Wales, if less than £300 a year, be made up to £300 a year (/). 

• 

813. When a representation has been made to a bishop by a loquiryatto 
dean or canon of his desire to resign, the bishop may, if he, in his 


! «) See Godolphin, Bepertoriam Canoniotun, p. 66. 

0 Ibid., Appendix, p. 6 ; AyL Par. 95. 

a) Bee the authoritien dted at p. 439, pott. 

b) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), $. 22. 

c) BraitAwaite v. HooTt (1862), 8 Jur. (JT. s.) 1186, where the relatione of 
the dea.Ti and sob-dean of Chichester' are dealt with; and see^ Godolphin, 
Bepertorium Oanonicum, p. 55. At Truro the sub-dean has a stall in the ^oir, 
and in the absence of the dean or of the bishop (until a dean has been ^pointed) 
presidea in the residentiary chapter and in the general chapter, and has the 
same voice in such ohapteis respectively as a residentiary canon (Truro Bishoprio 
and C9iapter Acts Amendment Act, 1887 (60 tk. 51 Yict. o. 12), s. 7). 

(d) Deans and Canons Besignation Aot^ 1872 (35 Viet. o. 8). 

(e) As to oaaons, see p. 433, port. 

(/^ Leans and Canons Besignation Aot, 1872 (35 Vict. c. 8), s. 3» "or the 
pension in the osee of a oimon, see p. 438, jport. 
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discretion, thinks it expedient so to do, for the purpose of satisfying 
himself of the incapacity of such dean or canon, direct an inquiry 
to be held into the existence of such incapacity by any number^ of 
persons, not exceeding three, being beneficed clergymen or holding 
a rank in the Church higher than that of beneficed clergymen, and 
he may give or withhold his certificate according to the result of 
such inquiry. 

The persons directed by the bishop to make an inquiry into the 
incapacity of a dean or canon are to give notice to such dean or 
canon of a time and place at which the inquiry will be made, and 
any person authorised by or on behalf of such dean or canon may 
attend the inquiry, and produce evidence, and cross-examine the 
witnesses, and generally conduct the case on behalf of the dean or 
canon. The persons conducting the inquiry, or any of them, may 
administer an oath, and may examine witnesses on oath or not, in 
writing or orally, as they think expedient; and any person who 
wilfully makes a false statement when examined, whether on oath 
or not, is guilty of a misdemeanour. Any person refusing to give 
evidence when required, after a tender of his reasonable expenses, 
raav be certified by any person or persons conducting such inquiry 
to nave so refused to any judge of the High Court, who may deal 
with such person in the same way as if he had refused to give 
evidence in a proceeding instituted in the court of which he is 
judge (fl). 

814. If any dean or canon has been found by due process of law 
to be a lunatic or of unsound mind, the bishop of the diocese may, if 
he thinks fit, grant a certificate of the incapacity of such dean or canon 
without any representation being made by him of such incapacity, 
and such certificate for the purposes of the Act has the same effect 
as if it had been granted in pursuance of a representation of 
incapacity made by the dean or canon: provided that no such 
certificate is to be granted where the deanery or canonry held by 
the person so found to be a lunatic or of unsound mind is annexed 
to the headship of a college or professorship of any university, so 
long as provision shall be made to the satisfaction of the bishop for 
performing the duties of the said deanery or canonry (h). 

sis. The reaspnable expenses of any inquiry into the incapacity 
of a dean or canon are to be certified under the hands of any 
person or persons autliorised to conduct the inquiry, and when so 
certified and approved by the bishop are to be defrayed out of the 
income of the retiring deap.or canon (t), 

8111. Where any profesaorsliip, archdeaconry, headship, or other 
preferment, ecolesiastioal er civil, is annexed to any deanery or 
canon^ry, or any deanery or canoniy is annexed to any professor¬ 
ship, ^i^hdeaconry, head^ip, or othet preferment, eedesiastical or 
civil, the «3ean or canon retiring from his deanery or canonry in 


(gl Deans and Oanons £ei%iiAtk>n Act, 1872 (35 Yiot. o. 8), a 4. 
(A) Ibid., s. 4V 
(*) Ibid., a 6. 
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pursuance of this Act is to be deemed to have vacated also saqh 
professorship, archdeaconry, headship, or other preferment, and la 
to be entitled to be paid out of the income of sucm preferment, ai^ 
as a first charge thereon in the hands of the successor, by the 
treasurer or other officer whose duty it is to pay such income, 
one-third part of the income calculated on an average of the tljree 
preceding years received therefrom by the retiring dean or cemon 
before his retirement on account of such preferment, such yearly 
sum to accrue due from day to day, but to be payable half-yearly: 
provided, that where any such dean or canon would, if the Act had 
not passed, and he had vacated or become incapable of performing 
the duties of any such professorship, ar^deaconry, headship, or 
other preferment, have bean entitled to any other payment in 
respect of such preferment than that to which he is entitled under 
this section, such payment is to be substituted for the one-third 
awarded to him hereby (Jc). , 

All powers and duties by the Act vested in or imposed on the 
bishop of the diocese, in the case of the. dean and canons of the 
King’s free chapel of Saint George, Msjitfein his^ castle of Windsor, 
the dean and canons of Christ Church, Oxford, and the dean and 
canons of the collegiate church of Saint Petor, Westminster, vest in 
and are imposed on the Archbishop of Canterbury acting on behalf 
of His Majesty (0- 

(iii.) Ohapten. 

817. A chapter is a congregation of canons of a cathedral or 
collegiate church (m), usually (but not necessarily) including a 
dean (n), who is chief and head of the chapter (o). 

A dean and chapter are a corporation aggregate (p). 

By the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1841 (q), the majority 
of the existing members of a chapter (including or not including 
the dean, according as his presence may or may not by law be 
required) are at all times a sufficient number of canons for con¬ 
stituting a chapter, and in other sections of th . Ecclesiastical 


(i) Deans and Canons Besignation Act, 1872 (35 Viet. c. 8), s. 7. 

(i) Ibid., 8. 8. 

(m) See Co. L»itt. 96 a. 

(n) See Welsh Cathedrals Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. o. 77), s, 4. 

(o) Godolphin, Bepertorium Canonicum, p. 61; see Truro Bishopric and Chapter 
Acts Amendment Act, 1887 (50 & 61 Viet. o. 12), ss. 2, 10. A chapter o! a 
cathedral church formerly consisied of persons ecclesiastical, canons and 
prebendaries, whereof the dean was chief, all subordinate to the bishop, to whom 
they were as assistants in matters relating to the Church, for the better ordering 
and disposing tbe things thereof, and for conhrmation of such le^s of the 
temporalities and offices relating to the bishc^ric as the bishop from time to time 
might happen to make (Q^olphin, Bepertornun Canonicum, p,.68). l^y were 
termed by the canonists, capiimuTn, being, af^dently, a kind ad. h(}ad,. instituted 
not only to assist the bii^op, but also to rule and govOTu the uooese in the tune 
olvacauon(«6td., p. 56). Idiis right now exists only in archdioceses (see p. 39P, 
ante), the archbiihop being the guardian cl the spiritualities in ordinary diocese*.; 


**x5^hOom.477;Xyny. fynb'^ridg. 122, i^: gyre’s 
Moor* (x. B.), 61 ; WmM Oathedr^ Aot^ (6 & 7 VIot, c. 77), ^3,# *** 
title ^BFOBATiosa, VoL VUI., p. 344. 

(S) 4*6Viot.o.39, s 16. 
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CommiBsioners Act, 1840 (r), the dean is assumed to be a member ol 
the chapter. But there may be no dean, and where there is no dean 
at all (as formerly at Southwell) grants by or to the chapter are as 
effectual as other grants by or to dean and chapter (s). 

Though the dean is the head of the chapter, ho has no power to 
negative their decisions formally arrived at (t), nor has he even a 
casting vote (a). 

818. The chapter in a collegiate church is more properly called 
a college (6). 

819. Of chapters, some are ancient, some new (c). Chapters are 
of two kinds, the “ general chapter ” and the chapter proper or 
“ close chapter ”; the latter comprising the dean and residentiary 
canons only. The close chapter has the exclusive management of 
the capitular property, though at Hereford the general chajiter is 
convened for the receipt of the royal cong^ d'ilire, the election of 
bishop and proctors in convocation, and the installation of a dean 
and any other dignitary (d). 

The term “ the dean and chapter ” in the diocese of Truro means 
the bishop, acting as a dean, the sub-dean, the canons residentiary, 
and any person who by the Act is entitled to a voice in the chapter. 
The term “ the general chapter ” means the dean and chapter and 
the honorary canons of the cathedral (e). 


(r) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 113. *' Patronage . . . poSBOsaed by deans and other individual 
meniberB of chapters ” {ibid., b. 41); “ all momhera of chapters except the dean 
. . . ore etc.” {ibid., s. 1). 

(«) WatBon, Clergyman’s Law, p. 692 ; but Bce Southwell {Chapter) v. Lincoln 
{Bitnop) (1675), 1 Mod. Hep. 204 ; Vaughan v. A.«c«c(1623), 2 Boll. Bop. 450,453. 
Coraparo the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of a borough (see title Local 
Ooveenment). So likewise in the cathedral churches of St. David’s and Llandaff 
there was formerly no dean, but the bishop in either was head of the chapter; 
and at the former the chanter (or precentor), at the latter the archdeacon, pre¬ 
sided, in the absence of the bishop or vacancy of the ece (Stephens, Laws 
Bointing to the Clergy, p. 409). At present in the ancient bishopric ol Sodor 
and Man, and also in some of the new bishoprics, there is no dean, the bishop 
(in the coso of Trui'o) acting as such (see p. 418, ante) ; but as a general rule 
the ciuipter consists of dean and canons. 

(!) Watson, Clergyman’s Law, p. 855. 

(a) Chichester {Biehop) v. Harward (1787), 1 Term Eep, 650, 652; see stat 
(1641) 33 Hen. 8, c. 27; stat. (1707) 6 Ann. c. 75; and compare title 
Corporations, Vol. VIII., p. 349. 

(5) Co. Lite. 95 a, notes 102, 103. 

(c) The now, according to Sir E. Cuke, are those which were founded or 
translated by Henry YlII. (see stat. (1542) 34 & 35 Hon. 8, c. 21; stat. (1576) 
18 Eliz. esi 2; stat. (1593) 35 Mis. c. 3), in the places of abbots and convents, or 
priors and convents, which were chapters while they stood, and these are new 
chapters to old bishoprics; or they are those which are annexed unto the new 
buhoprios founded by Henry Vill., and ate therefore new chapters to new 
bishoprios (Co. litt. 95 a). In addition to these there are some chapters of quite 
recent foundation, as Truro and Newcastle (see Truro (Chapter Act, 1878 (41 & 42 
Viot. 0. 44), and Truro Biabpprio and Cnapter Acts Amendment Act, 1887 
(50 A 51 Viot. c. 12), and Newcastle Chapter Act, 1884 (47 & 48 Viet. c. 33)). 

Ber^ford {Dean) (1870), L. M 5 Q. B. 196, where s. 25 of the 
EcolesiaatLoal Commissionera Act, 1840 (3 A 4 Viot. c. 113), was construed; 
Sat^^th ▼, MUman (1868), L. E. 4 0. P. 107^ Ch. where the right of non- 
reaidentiaries to vote for prootera in convocation was decided. 

(•) Truro Bidioprio ana Chapter Acte Amendment Act, 1887 (50 A 81 Viet 
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820. The chapter for certain ipurposes is a *' coart" eAeroising 
judicial fanctions, though not, strictly speaking, a court of law or an 
ecclesiastical court. Thus, it has been held to be a court for the 
purpose of inquiring into the due performance by a vicar choral 
of the cathedral services (/). 

821. All chapters are subject to the visitation of the bishop 
jure ordinario Q), and of the archbishop, jure metropolitico (h), 
except in the case of peculiars, when they are visited by their own 
peculiar ordinary, but every see or cathedral as such is exempt 
from archidiaconal jurisdiction (t). 

At a visitation the bishop may order the removal of illegal 
ornaments erected therein by the dean and chapter (k), in spite of 
their opposition, but he cannot, at his discretion, order any alteration 
in the fabric of the cathedral (1). 

822. The chapter has the general control of the cathedral, in 
accordance with the cathedral statutes (w). Thus, a chapter may, 
if they have power to appoint by their statutes, remove a chorister (n) 
or schoolmaster (o) appointed by themselves, subject to an appeal to 
the visitor. 

A chapter also has power to appoint a commissioner under the 
Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1685 (p), to inquire into the 
adequate performance of ecclesiastical duties under that Act. 

If the bishop, with the assent of the chapter, make a statute for 
the chapter prejudicial to their successors, it requires to be construed 
strictly and according to its very letter (q). 

823. The possessions of a dean and cha|)ter are for the most 
part divided, the dean having one part alone, m right of his deanery, 
and each particular canon a certain part in right of his canonry; 


c. 12), s. 2. Tho “ eenoral chapter ” also oonsenta to the exen ise of the patronage 
of the dean and chapter (Truro Bishopric and Chapter Ac Amendment Act, 
1887 (60 & 81 Viet. c. 12), s. 14). 

(/) Houghton v. York (Dean and Chapter), Eothery’e Appeal Oaaes, 134; 
li. V. Eereford {Dean and Chapter) (1897), 13 T. L. R. 374, 0. A..,per Lord Ebheb, 
M.R., at p. 378 ; but see Be York {Dean) (1841), 2 Q. H. 1. Aa to ecclesiastical 
courts, see p. 499, post. • 

{g) See p. 410, ante. “ The ordinary is visitor, so constituted by the canon 
law and from thence derived to ns ” (1 Bl. Oom. 480). 

{%) See p. 386, ante. 

(*) Gib. Cod. 171. 

(ft) PkUlpotts V. Boyd (1876), L. E. 6 P. 0. 435. 

{1) Ibid. 

{m) As to the interprotatiou of these and the powers of visitors, see p. 409. nhte. 
As to tho chapter being for certain purposes a court, see supra. 

(n) R. V. Chester {Dean and Chester) (I860), 15 Q. B. 513. 

(o) R. V. Rochester (Dean and Cfkapter) (1861), 17 Q. B. 1. 

(p) 48 & 49 Viot. 0 . 64, s. 4. 

(q) Oarnett v. Cordon (1813^, 1M. & S. 205,214. As to episcopal visitations, see 
p. 409, ante. The questione in the cases usually turn on the construction of the 
cathedral statutes; as to those of Chichester, see Chicheeter (Biehop) v. Earward 
(1787), 1 Term Bep. 660; aa to Hereford, JS, v. Ihreford (Dean) (1870), L. B. 6 
^ B. 196, and cases cited at p. 410, ante. In some cases there have hc^ com* 
positionsna to visitorial rights; see Burn, Ecdcsiaatical Iaw, Vol. IL, til. Heua 
•BdCbapler, 
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the residae the dean and chapter have alike, and each of them is 
to this purpose incorporate by himself (r). 

The dean and chapter being a corporation aggregate, although 
their possessions may be parted with, yet, for necessity, the corpora¬ 
tion remains, as well to assist the bishop in his office as to give 
their assent to certain of his actions (s). Where there is no dean 
and chapter, the acts of tbe bishop are valid without conhrmatdon (a). 

824. The patronage of all benefices with cure of souls has been 
taken away from individual members of the chapter (b), but that of 
the chapter itself is preserved subject to the following restrictiDns. 
The chapter, on a vacancy, must present a member of such chapter 
or one of the archdeacons of the diocese, or a non-residentiary pre¬ 
bendary, or honorary canon; or a person who has served for five 
years at least the office of minor canon or lecturer of the same 
church, or a master of any school connected with such church, or 
as incumbent or curate in the diocese, or as public tutor in either 
of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or as to Durham has 
served for the like term in the office of professor, reader, lecturer, 
or tutor in the University of Durham, or has been educated thereat, 
or is a licentiate or graduate in theology therein, or has served 
as incumbent or curate within the same diocese for a like period (c). 
In the event of no presentation being made in accordance with the 
foregoing provisions within six months, there is a lapse to the 
bishop to collate an incumbent or curate of the diocese of five years’ 
standing, who has “ actually served,” and if no such collation is 
made within another six months, there is a lapse without condition 
to the archbishop of the province (d). 

825. Where sees have been consolidated and united, in some 
cases the two deans and chapters have retained their separate 
powers (e), and in others one of them has been made the sole 
chapter (/). 

{iv,) Canons. 

826. A canon is a residentiary member of the chapter of a 
cathedral or collegiate church (^); and has a stall in the choir and 


(r] Qodolphia, Btipertorium Oanonicum, p. 62. As to incomos of deans and 
canons, see p. 418, ante, and p. 431, post; and as to property, see p. 432, post. 

(«) Nortoich {Dean and Chapter) Case (1598), 3 Oo. Eep. 73 a, 75 b. 
fo) See Bishoprio of Truro Act, 1876 (39 A 40 Viet. c. 54), s. 7. 

(5) See p. 432, post, 

(cl Ecclesiastical Oommissioners Act, 1846 (3 & 4 Viet c. IIS), b. 44. 

\a) Jbid,, and though not mentioned there would, he a lapse to the King at 
the end of a further six mdSffis, if the archhishop fails to present. 

(e) For example, Gloucesteri*nd Bristol before their msuntou in 1897; see 
Bishoprio of Bristol Act, 1684' (4? A 48 Viet. c. 66). 

(/) See the cases of dissolve chapters of monakerios, stat. (1511) S3 Hen. 8, 
c. 30 (OoventiT and Liohfiel^, etat. (1543) 34 & 35 Hen. 8, o. 15 (Bath and 
'Wells). ^The chapters of liichnqld and Wells only respectively in each case being 
retained. ‘ 

{g) 'Onder the Ecolosiastioal Commissioners Acts all members of a chapter 
except the dean are now styled canons (Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 
(3 A 4 Viet 0.113), 8. 1; ae to Wales, Welidt Cathedrals Act 1843 (6 A 7 Viet, 
c. 7?)). Officers called prebendaries, however, still exist among the non- 
residratiariee (Ecoleeiastidu Ckunmissionen Act, 1840 (3 A 4 Viet & US), a. 22}- 
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A voioe in the chapter. A oanonry is the office (with the enaolD- 
mente) of a canon (h). - u 

A canon is, by himself, a corporation sole. He is a coiporatioo 
in two respects, first as a member of the corporation aggregate 
namely, the corporation of the dean and chapter; next as a coi> 
poration sole (i). 

827. No one is eligible for a oanonry nnless he has been six 
years in priests orders, except in the case of a canonry annexed to 
a professorship, head^ip, or other office in some university (k)h 
He must therefore be thirty years of age at least (1). 

The holding of a prebend is not necessary to the holding of either 
of the residentiary canonries at St. Paul’s, which are in the direct 
patronage of the Sovereign (m). 

828. The right of appointing canons is vested by statute either 
in the King (n) or the bishop of the diocese (o), except in the case 
of a canonry which is attached to some eoclesiastioal or spiritual 

The term “ canon “ in the Ecclesiastical Oommissioners Act, 1840 (3 A 4 Viet, 
c. 113), means only “every residetitiary member of chapter, except! ttie dean, 
heretofore styled either prebendary, canon, canon residentiary or residentiary " 
{ibid., 8 . 93). 

(7i) A prebend (now called a canon^) was formerly described os an endow- 
ment in laud, or pension in money given to a cathoorai or conventual church 
in preehendam, that is, for the maintenance of a secular priest or regular canon 
who was a prebondary, as supported by the prebend (Siepliens, Ijaws delating 
to the Clergy, p. 409), and see VValrond v. Pollard (1570), 3 Dyer, 393 b. Ae to 
the present income, which consists of a money payment, see p. 431, poit. Sir 
E. CoKB says a prebendary was so called a prctbnido, from tlie assistanoo ho 
afforded to the bishop {Norwich {Dean and Chapter) Case (1698), 3 Oo. Kep. 73 a, 
75 b ); but Cibson says he had his name, on the contrary, from the assistance 
whioh the Church allutded him in meat, drink, and other necossaries. A canonry 
was also formerly a name of office, and a canon was the oflioer in like manner 
as a probendai’j; and a prebond was the maintenance or stipend both of the one 
and of tho other (Gib. Cod. 172; Norwich {Dean and Chapter) Case, supra; 
Magdalen College Case (1615), 11 Co. Rap. 66 b, 76 a, ; i'hwhester (BUhop) v. 
Harward (1787), I Term Rop. 650), The number of car ms in the several 
following cathedral or oollogiate churches throughout England and Wales was 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 113), s. 2, and 
ached., and the Welsh Cathedrals Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Yiot. c. 77), 8. 1, fixed as 
follows:—Canterbury, Durham, Ely, and Westminster six each; Wincheetof 
and Exeter live; and the remaining diocesesui England and Wales four each. 

(t) Eccleeiustical Commissioners v. Kildare {Dean and Chapter) (1858), 8 
1. Cn. R. 93, 0. A., per Napier, L.O., at p. 96. 

(i) Ecclesiastioal Oommissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 113), s. 27. 

(1) See p. 417, ante. Before the stat. (1662) 14 Oar. 2, o. 4, a layman might 
have been presented to a prebend, for a prebendary non habet euram animarum 
{Bland v. Maddom (1687), Gto. Eliz. 79). The law was the same as in the case 
of a dean ; see p. 417, ante. 

Om) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1841 (4 & 6 Viet. o. 39), s. 6. 

(n) See Ecclesiastioal Oommissioners Act, 1840 (3 A 4 Viot. c. 113), s. 24. 
whereby the three tdien existing canonries of St Paul's, liondon, were placed 
in ffie elorical patronage of the Sovereign; and as to the patronage of additional 
or revived canonries, see p. 429, post. 

(o) As to the patronage &e bishop of the diocese, see the Ecolesiastaeai 
Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 113), ss. 25, 26, 33 ; and as to xevived 
or additional canonries, see p. 429, post. By the Welsh Oathedrals i^, 1843 
(6 & 7 Viet. c. 77), 8 . 1, the provisdoas of idie Eccleaiastital OommiesiondM Acts, 
1840 and 1841, axe to extend to St Anjdr and Bangor (and tea ^ ea to 
patronage). 
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ofBce (p). When a canon is invested in his oanonry he is said to be 
installed (q). If nominated by the King, he is appointed by royal 
letters patent, and is thereupon entitled to installation (r); if by the 
bishop, he is collated and thereupon in like manner he is entitled 
to installation (s). 

829. By the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840, a number 
of canon ries were suspended for the purposes of rearrangement (a); 
some of these canonries were annexed to archdeaconries (&), others 
to certain parishes or professorships, and some were suppressed (c) ; 
as to the latter, however, it was provided that a plan might from 
time to time be laid before the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by any 
of the chapters, with the consent of the visitors respectively, for 
removing the suspension and re-establishing such suspended 
canonries, by assigning towards the re-endowment of any such 
canonry a portion of the divisible corporate revenues remaining to 
such chapters respectively, after paying to the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners the profits and emoluments accruing to them from the 
suspended canonry, so that the profits and emoluments of such 
suspended canonry 4)e not diminished by the removal of such sus¬ 
pension, and also by accepting and assigning for the same purpose 
any further endowment in money, or in lands, tithes, or other 
hereditaments, not exceeding in yearly value the sum of £200 for 
each canonry from which the suspension shall have been so removed, 
and also by annexing to any such canonry from which the sus¬ 
pension shall have been so removed any suitable bonefice or other 
preferment in the patronage of such chapters respectively, or of any 
other patron, with the consent of such patron, and where any 
bishop is patron, witli the consent of the archbishop; and any such 
plan may be carried into effect and such alterations may be made 
in the existing statutes and rules of such chapters respectively as 


(р) By the Truro Chanter Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Viet, c. 44), the appointment ol 
can one of Truro ie vesteu in the bishop. 

($} See, for example, the Ecolesiashcal Commissioners Aot, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet, 
e. 113), BS. 24, 26. 

(r) 1 hid., s. 24. 

($) Ibid., e. 25. The fees payable on collation and installation to a canonry 
amount to £13 16». 6d., namdy, ou installation £1 1«. to the commissary of dean 
and chapter, £4 4t. to the registrar of dean and chapter or other officer by 
usage performing the duty, 10«. to the apparitor, and 58. to the sealer. On 
collation to the ?ioar-general or chancellor, lOs. 6(Z.; to the registrar or other 
officer by usage performing the duty, £2 28. 4d.; to the secretaiy of archbishop 
or bishop, £4 48.: apparitor, 38. ; eealer, 48. 6d. ; record>keoper, 48. 6d. 

Statofiory Order lu Council of June 2,1908 (London Gazette, 1908, p. 4064; 
Statutory Bmes and Orders, 1908, pp. 316, 317, 319, especi^ly as to fees 
payable to the apparitor, eealer, and record-keeper). 

(a) Namely, at Oantorbury, Durham, Worcester, Westminster, Windsor, 
Winchester, Exeter, Bristol, Chester, Ely, Gloucester, Lichfield, Norwich, 
Peterborough, Bipon, Eocheetw. Salisbury, Wells and Ely (Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners Aot, 1840 (3 4 4 VioL c. 113), ss. 4—18). As to suspending a 
canonry at W^minster in order to provide for tho repair of the fabrio of the 
Ablwy, see Westminster Abbey Aot, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet. c. 11). 

(b) Eoclefidastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 4 4 Yioi o. 113), s. 16. 

(с) Tho Ecclesiastical Commissioners have no meater rights in these oanonries 
thou had the former canons, and are subject to the same trusts (A.-O. v. Windtar 
(Dean and Canon$) (1858), 24 Beav. 679). 
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the case may require, under tiie authority in the Act provided lor 
making alterations in existing statutes ; suoh plan need not 
propose to assign towards suoh re-endowment any portion of the 
divisible corporate revenues remaining to the chapter (e), 

830. Plans may also be laid before tbe Ecolesiastioal Com¬ 
missioners for the establishment of additional eanonries (/), and 
such plans may contain proposals for assigning to the holders of 
any such eanonries, spiritual, ecclesiastical, eleemosynary, or 
educational duties for the benefit of the Church of England and 
in connection with the diocese, and for fixing the residence of such 
canons and their participation in the conduct of divine service and 
in preaching in the cathedral or collegiate church, and for limiting 
the tenure to a term of years, dependent upon tbe performance of 
duties, and for determining the patronage. The patronage of such 
eanonries is to vest in the Sovereign or the bishop of the diocese, 
except in the case of a oanonry which is attached to some already 
existing ecclesiastical or spiritual office. Patronage not determined 
in the plan is to vest in the bishop (ff). 

\ 

831. As to eanonries in Wales, various provisions have been 
made by statute (h). Two eanonries in each cathedral were to be 
annexed to archdeaconries. The income was settled (i), and all 
the provisions of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Acts of 1840 
and 1841 were extended to St. Asaph and Bangor (k), provision as 
to Llandaff and St. David’s having in most respects been made by 
those Acta (1). 

832. It is doubtful whether a canon has any cure of souls (m). 
Canons (n) must make and subscribe the declaration of assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and Prayer Book before collation, and also the 
declaration against simony, and take the oath of allegiance (o). 

833. No spiritual person (except an archdeacon), holding more 
than one benefice with cure of souls (p), may . ccept and take. 


(d) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet, o, 113), e. 20. 

(e) Cathedral Acts Amendment Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viot, c. 39), e. 1. For 
fnrtoer details as to property, see p. 432, post, 

(/) IHd., B. 2. 

(p) Cathedral Acts Amendment Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. o. 39), s. 8; and eoo 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. o. 64), s. 3, amending the 
Bcolesiastic^ Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 51. 

[h) Welsh Cathedrals Act, 1843 (6 * 7 Viot. c. 77). The number of eanonries 
in each cathedral is four; see p. 427, aata 

i t) See p. 431, post. 

k\ TUd. 

T) Ibid, 

m) See p. 420, ante. 

n)Eodetia»tioal Commiuionere v. KUdare {Dean and Chapter) (1858), 8 I. 
Ch- E. 93, 0- A., per Najpibe, L.C., at p. 96; and see p. 420, ante. 

(o) Clerical Subscription Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Viet. o. 122), s. 5. For the 
old law, see stat. (1662) 14 Oar. 2, o. 4, »b. 6, 8, 9. Ajb to "reading in,” see 
note (o) on p- 420, ante. 

(p) For the definition of benefice, see Pluralities Act, 1838 (I A 2 Viet, 
c. 106), B. 124; Pluxalitiea Act, 1860 (13 A 14 Viet. c. 98), s. 3; and note (a) 
on p. 660, poet. 
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to hold therewith, any cathedral preferment ( 9 )^ having anj 
prebend or endowment belonging thereto, and no spiritual parson 
holding any preferment in any collegiate or cathedral church 
may accept or take, to hold therewith, any preferment in any 
other cathedral or collegiate church, any law, canon, custom 
or usage to the contrary notwithstanding (r). But this does not 
prevent any spiritual person holding any cathedral preferment 
either with or without a benefice from holding therewith any office 
in the same cathedral or collegiate church the duties of which are 
sfcatutably or customarily performed by the spiritual persons holding 
such preferment («). 

No spiritual person being head rulei? of a college or hall in 
the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or warden of the 
University of Durham, and also holding any benefice, can take 
and hold therewith any cathedral preferment or any other benefice; 
no such spiritual person also holding any cathedral preferment 
can take and hold therewith any benefice; but this does not 
prevent any such spiritual person from holding any benefice or 
cathedral preferment permanently attached to or forming part of 
the endowment of His office (a); and if any spiritual person accepts 
a cathedral preferment or benefice, and is admitted, instituted, or 
licensed thereto contrary to the provisions of the said Pluralities 
Acts, 1838 and 1850, every cathedral preferment and benefice which 
he previously held becomes ipso facto void as if he had died or 
resigned the same (b). 

By the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1841, more benefices 
than one might be held with any prebend, dignity or office not then 
in any manner endowed (including an honorary canoni*y), or whereof 
the endowments had not been vested in the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners, or which might thereafter be endowed to an amount not 
exceeding £20 a year (c), and this provision was extended by the 
Pluralities Act Amendment Act, 1850, so as to authorise the holding 
of one benefice and one (endowed) cathedral preferment in the 
same church with such honorary caiionry, prebend, dignity or 
office {d), 

834. A canon is bound to reside at his cathedral or collegiate 
church at least three months in every year (e). Most canons, how¬ 
ever, hold another benefice, on which the ordinary term of compulsory 
residence under the Pluralities Act, 1888, is nine months in the 
year {f). Hence it is provided by the same Act that a canon may 


(o) For the definition of cathedral preferment which includes a canonry, see 
Pluralities Act. 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), a. 124. 

(r) Jbid., 8 . 2 ; and see p. 419, ante. 

(«) Jhid. 

( 0 ) Pluraiitios Act, 1860 (13 & 14 Viet, c, 98), s. 6. 
h) Ihid., B. 7; Pluralities Act, 1S38 (1 & 2 Viet c. 106), s. 11. 

(c) Ecclesiastical Oommissionsra Act, 1841 (4 & 5 Viet. c. 39). 

(d) Pluralities Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viet. c. 98), e. 11. 

(e) Eooiesiostioal Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), 8. 3. For a 
decision on the repealed stat. (1803) 43 Geo. 3, c. 84, see Cathcart v. Eardy 
(1814), 2 M. & S. 634. See also canon 44. 

(/) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 3 Viet. 0 .106), as. 32, 130. 
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eounfe the residence at the cathedral or collegiate church as if he 
had resided on some benefice (g ); provided always that a oanoa 
may not be absent from any benefice, on account of such residence 
and performance of duty, for more than five months altogether in 
any one year, including the time of such residence on his preband, 
oanonry etc., and every such spiritual person holding any such office 
in any cathedral or collegiate church, in which the year for the 
purposes of residence is accounted to commence at any other period 
than the let of January, and who may keep the periods of residence 
required for two successive years at such cathedral or collegiate 
church, in whole or in part, between the 1st of January and the 
Slst of December in any one year, may account such residence, 
although exceeding five months in the year, as reckoned from the 
Ist of January to the 31st of December, as if he had resided on 
some other benefice (h). 

Hence it would seem that an incumbent who is also a canon has 
two months’ leave of absence from clerical duty instead of three. 
If, however, the canon is the holder of a revived or additional 
canonry under the Cathedral Acts Amendment Act, 1873, ho is 
not bound to any other or further residence than is prescribed in 
the plan under that Act(t)- 

835. The income of a canon varies from about 350f. to 1,000/. a 
year. All the interests of the holder of any canonry in real estate 
or endowments are to be absolutely vested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners(j) and money payments made instead; thus the 
Commissioners have to make such arrangements as will (if 
possible) leave to the canons of Durham, Manchester, St. Paul’s, 
and Westminster respectively an annual average income of 1,000i. 
a year each, to the canons of St. David’s, Llandaff (fc), St. Asaph, 
and Bangor (Z) 850Z. a year each, and to the rest 600/. a year 
each. But this scale of payment may from time to time be varied 
or revised, but so as to preserve as nearly as possiMe the intended 
average annual incomes, so as not to affeci any canon in possession 
at the time of making such variation (m). 

The profits of a canonry during vacatioo, subject to the 
expenses of performing the duties of the office, go to the 
successor (n). 


(g) PluraUtifts Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 106), bs. 30, 120. 

(/<) Ibid,, 8 . 89. 

(i) Gatliedral Acte Amendment Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Yiot. c. 39), s 3; see 
p. 429, o«te. 

(;■) Ecclesiastical OommiBsionerB Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), a. bO; 
Welsh Cathedrals Act, 1840 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 77). 

(k) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840(3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), 8. 66. 

(/) Welsh Cathedrals Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet c, 77), s. 6, 

(m) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1841 (4 & 5 Viet. c. 39), s. 20. Certain 

deans and chapters elected to take estates in lieu of money payments, and are 
now suffering from the agrionltural depression. P’or the present incomes of 
canons, see Whitaker’s Almanack, 1910. Since 1842 many now difHWses have 
been formed, but in some of them there are no doans and chapters and no 
funds to endow them. ^ ' 

(n) Stat (1^6) 29 Hen. 8, e. 11, ss. 2, t. As to deans, see p. 412, oaIb. 
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836. In the older cathedrals houses of residence are attached (o), 
but an individual canon does not seem to have ever had more than 
the right to use one of the houses. Whenever a house becomes 
vacant by a vacancy in a canonry the other canons, may make 
choice of it according to seniority, the new canon taking the house 
which is left. Where the houses are the property of the dean and 
chapter, and the particular canons merely have the use of them for 
the discharge of their duties, a canon cannot validly mortgage 
(inter alia) his house of residence, so as to give the mortgagee the 
right to eject him therefrom (p), nor can he vote in respect of it (q). 
Where, however, a canon occupies a house as a corporation sole, and 
not as a member of the chapter, having a right to it for life with 
which the chapter cannot interfere, he is entitled to a vote (r). 

Every canon and petty canon is rated separately for his first- 
fruits, not jointly («). 

837. Subject to certain special provisions, all the patronage of 
benefices with cure of souls formerly possessed by individual deans 
and canons in right of their separate estates, or by non-residentiaries 
in right of their offices, has been transferred to and vested in the 
bishops of the respective dioceses, subject to all such provisions as 
to apportionment or exchange of ecclesiastical patronage as are 
contained in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1836 (i). 

It is not lawful for any spiritual person to sell or assign any 
patronage or presentation belonging to him by virtue of any dignity 
or spiritual ofiice held by him, and every such sale or assignment is 
null and void to all intents and purposes (a). 

838. Numerous provisions have been made by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners Acts as to the property of canons (5). 

839. Canons, like other clergy, are individually subject to epis¬ 
copal and metropolitical visitation, but cannot now be deprived 
summarily by the visitor (c). 


(o) Seo Ecclesiastical Houses of Resideuce Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Viet. c. 26); 
Welsh (lathodrals Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 77), s. 7; Ecclesiastical CommisaioxierB 
Act, 1841 (4 & 6 Viet. c. 39), e. 18. As to property, soe p. 713, post. 

(p) Doe d. Butcher v. Miugrave (1840), 1 Man. & Q. 626 ; Oren/eU v. Windsor 
{Dean and Canons) (1840), 2 Beav. 644. As to mortgages or assii^meDts of 
ecolesiastical incomes or property, see p. 735, post. As to dilapidations, see 
Ecolesinslical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 &35 viot. o. 43), ss. 26—28; and 
p. 767, post. 

(f^ Tkath V. Hayim (1857), 3 C. B. (n. .s.) 389; Harris v. Phillips, [1891] 1 
Q. B. 267; and see Durant ▼. Kennett (1869), L. B. 5 0. P. 262, and titl<‘ 
Ei.£GrriON8. 

(r) Ford v. Harington (1869), L. E. 5 0. P. 282. 

1$) Stat. (1534) 26 Hen. 8, c. 3, s. 22. 

(tj Ecclesiastical Commissionors Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 113), s. 41; 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1836 (6 ft 7 Will. 4, o. 77); for the old law, 
see RenneiU v. Lincoln (Bishop) (1825), 3 Bing. 223, reversed in E. B. (1827), 
7 B. ft 0.113, and jud^ent ol E. B. affirmed «u5 nom. Mirshouss v. JteaneU 
(1833), 1 OL ft Pin. 627, PL L. 

(а) Ecdesiastioal Commissioners Aot, 1840 (3 & 4 Yict. o. 113), s. 42. 

(б) Seep. *lQi,post. 

fc) Rs Yorlt (pian) (1841L 2 Q. B. 1. As to visitation of ohaptera, see p. 40^ 
Mis; wd for ^ old kw, A t. Ohsslor (JBUihiop) (1741)* > Wile. 20fb 
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840. A oanon (which means a canon or minor canon (d) of a 
cathedral or collegiate church in England or Wales hut does not 
include an honorary canon) may, if incapacitated, resign on similar 
terms and by the same procedure as a dean (c). A representation 
has to be made to the bishop, and a certificate of incapacity sent 
by the bishop to the Sovereign or other the body or person who 
holds the patronage of the canonry(/). 

84L Non-residentiary prebends and offices—for example, sub¬ 
dean (. 9 ), chancellor of the church (A), vice-chancellor, treasurer, 
provost, precentor, or succentor, non-residentiary prebendary— 
do not give any right to any endowment whatsoever, unless duties 
are actually performed in respect of such office (t). Such officers are 
not members of the close chapter (k). 

The estates of certain offices and non-residentiary prebends have 
been vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but this does not 
apply to any dignity, office, or prebend permanently annexed to any 
archdeaconry, professorship, or lectureship, or to any school or the 
mastership thereof, or to certain prebends of (0. 

(v.) Honorary Canon$. 

842. A new kind of canonry, called an honorary canonry, which 
was intended to be conferred as a distinction of honour upon 
deserving clergymen, has been created in every cathedral church in 
England in which in 1840 there were not already founded any non- 
residentiary prebends, dignities, or offices (m). The honorary 
canons are entitled to stalls (n) and to take rank in the cathedral 
church next after the canons, and are subject to such regulations 
as may be made by authority with the consent of the chapters. 
The number of honorary canonries to be founded was twenty-four 
in each cathedral. The bishop is to appoint. No emolument 

{d} As to minor canons, see p. 434, pott. 

(e) Deans and Canons llesignation Act, 1S72 (36 Viot. c. 8;; see also p. 421, 
ante. For the special procedure in cases of unsoundness of mind, see p. 422, 
ante, 

(/} Ibid., 8s. 2, 3. A canon in England receives one-thu-d of his iuooroe, 
calculated on an average of the three preceding years, or £260 a year (which¬ 
ever is the larger), by way of pension; a canon in Woles one-third of moome, 
or £175 a year (whichever is the lar^r); a minor canon one-third of income, 
calculated as aforesaid-.^ 

(c) As to sub-dean, see p. 421, ante. 

(a) This does not mean diocesan chancellor, as to whom, see p. 412, 
ante. 

(t) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 22. 

Ih) Sea p. 424, ante. 

{l) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viot. c. 113), s. 61, as 
amouded by Ecclosiastioal Commissioners Act, 1873 (36 4 37 Viet. c. 61), 
8. 3. 

(to) The oathedralB in whidi honorary canonries were founded in 1841 wore 
Canterbury, Bristol, Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Ely, Gloucester, Norwich, 
Oxford, Peterborough, Bipon, Bochester, Winchester, Worcester and Mancluwter 
(Hcclesiastioal Commissioners Act, 1841 (4 & 6 Viet. c. 39), s. 2), to which must 
be added the new catiiedrals since founded, in which chapters and honorary 
cuionxm may be, and in some cases have been, erected; see p. 384, ania. 
in} But m tlM Table ef Bcclesiostieal Fees (tea note (jp) on p. 434, pott)t 
net “instaOation,*^ is meotioMd. 
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whatever, nor any jplace in the chapter, is taken or held by any 
honorary canon in virtue of his appointment (o). 

Certain fees are payable on collation and induction to an honorary 
canonry (p). 

843. An honorary canonry, or any prebend, dignity, or office 
not now endowed with more than £20 a year, does not prevent the 
holding therewith of more benefices than one (q), and is not subject 
to lapse in the hands of the bishop (r). Also an honorary canon 
or such prebendaries as aforesaid are allowed to hold in addition 
one benefice and one cathedral preferment (»). 

844. Honorary canons have certain rights as members of the 
general chapter (f), as for example under the Pluralities Acts 
Amendment Act, 1885 (a), whereby they are given a right to vote 
at the election of a commissioner to represent the chapter under 
that Act. 

(vi.) Minor Camms. 

845. Vicars choral or (as they are actually termed) minor canons 
are the clerical (b) assistants or deputies of the canons of a cathedral 
or collegiate church. Their office is very ancient, and is generally 
endowed. The terras petty canon, vicar choral, priest vicar, and 
senior vicar are also used to designate the same or similar officials (c). 
The oflice of minor canon, priest vicar, or vicar choral, if endowed, 
is a “ cathedral preferment ” within the meaning of the Pluralities 
Act, 1838 (d). A vicar choral is a corporation sole (e). 

846. The appointment of minor canons has been vested in the 
respective chapters or in the dean in all cases, and cannot he 
exercised V)y any otiier person or body whatsoever (/). The dean 


(o) Ecolosiastical ConiiniBsionora Acts, 1840 and 1841 (3 & 4 Vich c. 113, B. 23; 
4 & 6 Vicfc. c. 3{>, ss. 2, 3). 

(j}) 'i’fu' fooH ninouiit to £5 I5«. 8ti., namely, 16a. Sd. to tLo Vicai'-Genoral or 
(''liiUK'oIlor, £1 1 . 1 . to the registrar or other otfioer by usage performing the 
duty, £2 ’iss. to the secretary of archbishop or bishop, 3». 6d. to the apparitor, 
4,1. (>(/. to tho soaler, 4s. Gci. to the record keeper and for induction, £l Is. to the 
the registrar of dean and chapter or other officer by usage porfomiing the duty, 
and 2s. 6<l, to the sealer (Statutoiy Oi-der in Council of June, 1908, London 
Gazette, 1908, p. 4064; Statutory Eules and Orders, 1908, pp. 316, 317, 319; 
especially as to apparitor, sealer, and record keeper). 

Ecclesiastical Oommissioners Act, 1841 (4 & S Viet. o. 39), 8. 3. 

(r) Ibid., 8. 3. 

(s' Phu-alities Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viet. c. 98), a. 11. 

\tj See Truro Bishopric and Chapter Acts Amendment Act, 1887 (50 & 
Viet. c. 12), 88.2, 14 ; and p. 424, ante. 

(a) 48 & 49 Viet. c. 64. s. 4, 

(5) See Ecclosiastical Oomraissionors Act, 1841 (4 & 6 Viet. c. 39), s. 1.5. 

(c) See Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 113), a. 93), by 
whiim the term “ minor canon ” includes every vicar, vicar choral, priest vicar, 
and Senior vicar being a member of the choir in any oatbedrsl or collegiate 
church i and aeo oauou 42. 

(d) 1 & 2 Viot. c. 106, 8. 124. 

fe) Oleavti y. ParfiU (I860}, 7 C. B. (if. 8.) 838, per Eele, 0. J., at p. 844. 

(/) Ecoleuasticat OommisBioncrs Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 113), as. 44,45. The 
foes payable On collation to & minor oanomr amount to £2 14«. 6d., namely, 
10«. Gd. to the commiasary of dean and cfiapter, £2 2«. to the regiatiaE ot 
dean and chapter or oUier officer by usage penomung the duty, and 2*. 6d. to 
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appoints in oases oiUy where the right was in him before the 
passing of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1841 (p), by which 
it was enacted that regulations should be made for fixing the 
number of minor canons and their emoluments. In any case there 
must not be more than six nor less than two in each cathedral or 
collegiate church. The stipend is not to be less than jSISO per 
annum (h). No minor canon may hold any other benefice beyond 
the limit of six miles from his cathedral or collegiate church (i). 

847. Some of the assistants in the choirs of cathedrals are 
laymen, and are generally known as lay vicars. They do not come 
within the scope of the Acts of 1840 and 1841, in which the term 
“ minor canon ” is not to be construed to extend to or include any 
other than a spiritual person (k). 

848. In 1864 a farther Act was passed enabling the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to substitute fixed money payments for the 
jluctuating incomes of certain vicars choral, priest vicars, senior 
vicars, custos and vicars warden, and vicars or minor canons who 
may constitute a coi'poration aggregate in any cathedral church in 
England, by means of a transfer by the latter (with the consent of 
their visitor) to the Commissioners of all their lands and heredita¬ 
ments (0- By another Act(m) the Commissioners may assign 
certain stipends to be payable out of the estates of the cathedral 
and collegiate churches to minor canons, schoolmasters, organists 
vicars choral, lay clerks, officers, choristers, bedesmen, servants and 
other members of the cathedral or collegiate church (n). 

849. By the canons of 1603 “ vicars, petty canons, singing men, 
and all others of the foundation ” of every cathedral and colbjgiate 
church are to receive the communion four times yearly at the 
least (o); also “ petty canons, vicars choral and other ministers " 
of every cathedral and collegiate church are to bo urged by the 
dean to the study of Holy Scriptures, and every oru* of them is to 
have the New Testament not only in English but ai o in Latin ( p). 

Vicars choral have no cure of souls. I’heir office iu not a benefice, 
for they never receive institution nor induction, neither are they 
called on to do what is imposed on any other beneficed clergyman, 
to read their assent or dissent ( 2 ). 

the sealer (Statutory Qrder in Council of June 2nd, 1908, London Gazette. 
1908, p. 40(>4; Statutory Rules and Orders, 1908, pp. 316, 317, 319; eHj)ecially 

a? to sealer). 

(;) 4 & 0 Yict. c. 39, 8. Id. 

(A) Eoclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 43. 

(*) 2hid., 8. 46; and Ecdesiastical Commissioners Act, 1841 (4 vt 6 Viet. c. 39), 
B. 15. 

(i) Ecclesiastical Oommissioners Aot, 1841 (4 & 5 Viet. c. 39), s. 13. For the 
dotinition of minor canon in these Acte, see note (<)> P- 434, atite. 

(0 Cathedrals Aot, 1864 (27 & 28 Viot. c. 70), s. 1. 

(tn) Ecclesiasticid Commissioners Act, 1866 (29 & 30 Viot. 0 . 111). 

(a) Ibid., 8. 18; and as to property generally, see p. 119, post; (ikatm v. 

(I860), 7 O. B. (x- 8.) 838 (dilapidations); Shoubridge v. (7ar/:(1852), 
12 0. B. 335 (sharing property by probationw). 

( 0 ) Canon 24. 

\ Canon 42. 

I Shaw V, Woods (1866), 6 I. 0. L. B.:166, jwr IjEFROT, O.J., at p. 180; but 
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860. In Bome cases vicars choral have houses of residence for 
their several use and residence (a). 

861. The duties of a vicar choral are to conduct the services, 
especially the musical ones, under the direction of the dean and 
chapter. As regards the process of performing service in the 
cathedral, the dean and chapter are a court of inquiry, and possess 
judicial functions (h). 

It would seem that the vicars choral can enter into an agree¬ 
ment with the dean and chapter as to their duties and pay, but 
that questions of property must go before the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners (c). 

852. A minister ordained in the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Scotland is “not entitled” to be admitted to the office of vicar 
choral without taking the steps mentioned in the Episcopal Church 
(Scotland) Act, 1864(d), but if such a person is de facto admitted, it 
would seem the office cannot be avoided (e). 

Sub-Sectt. i.--Arch.deacmrm <mi*Artl\deacoM. 

853. An archdeaconry is a legal division of a diocese for adminis* 
trative purposes. The dioceses in England and Wales are usually 
divided into two, three, or four archdeaconries, though an arch¬ 
deaconry may comprise the whole diocese (/), or any part of one. 
It may not extend beyond the limits of one diocese (g). There ore 
now ninety-five archdeaconries, which are subject to be re-arranged, 
divided, and added to pursuant to statute (^). 

854. Under the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Acts the estates 
of archdeaconries may be vested in the Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sioners (i), and, subject to the consent of the bishop, any arch¬ 
deaconry may be endowed by the annexation either of an entire 


it may be doubted -whether they have not a “ preachership ” under the Clerical 
Subscription Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Viet. c. 122), s. 6. 

(a) (hodtithd. Miller v. Wilson (1809), 11 East, 334. 

fi) R. V. Hereford {Dean, and Chapter) (1897), 13 T. L. E. 374, 0. A. 

(c) For such an agreement, see Innes v. Beddoe, Innes v. Buncombe (18971. 13 

T. L. E 4(56. ' ^ 

(d) 27 & 28 Viet. c. 94. 

(e) Invea v. Beddoe (1897), 13 T. L. E. 466, per Wriqht, J., and see judgmont 

of Lord Penzance, cited by Lord Esher, M.E, in R. v. Hereford (HUhop) 
(1897), IS T. L. E. 374. •' ' 

{f} In this case the archdeacon used formerly to be called the archdeacon- 
general (1 Bl. Com. 383 ; Ohivarton v. Trudgeon (1620), 2 EoU. Eep. 160), At 
the present time Eochester, Sodor and Man, and Birmingham dioceses have only 
one arohdoaoonij. 

(j) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1838 (6 & 7 WiU. 4, o. 77), sa 1. 10; 
Archdeaconries and Eural Deaneries Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. o. 63), s. 1 (b), 
whereby it was enacted that in every re-arrangement, every parish and eitra- 
paroohial place be within a rural deanery, and every deanery within an arch¬ 
deaconry, and that no archdeaconry extend beyond the limits of one diocese. 
And in 1840 it was further enacted that m case any archdeaconry or rural 
deanery should be found to be too large, or for any other peculiar rircumstanoe, 
such archdeaoom-y or rural deanery might be divided into two or more portioas 
(Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 A 4 Viet, a 113), a 321 
(h) See Clergy List. ^ 

(«) See genendly, p. 794, post ; as to profits during vacancy, see p. 419, ante. 
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•anonry or part of a canonrj. or by augmentation out of the Saor.l 
common fund of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as provided for Constlto* 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Acts, under which there is tionofihe 
power given to raise the annual average income of any archdeaconry Ommh into 
to an amount not exceeding £200 per annum (k). Archdeaconries Dtooww. 
may also be endowed with benefices (1), and the holders thereof are 
subject to the Pluralities Acts, whether the benefices are peculiars or 
not (m). Endowments may also be disanuexed and transferred to 
another archdeaconry in the same diocese(n). 

855. An archdeacon is a minister of the Word, having statutory Archdeacon, 
jurisdiction under the Crown and next after the bishop over a 

portion of a diocese, called an archdeaconry, in matters ecclesi- 
tical (o). Originally the oflBce was, as the name (chief deacon) 
implies, limited to deacons (p), but now a clergyman to hold it must 
not only be a priest, but must have been for six years in priests 
orders (q). Thus, he must be thirty years of age at least (r). 

856. An archdeacon is usually appointed by the bishop, who Appointncnt 
prefers him by collation. But if an archdeacoiAy be in the gift of 

a layman, the patron presents to the bishop («), who institutes in 
like manner as to another benefice, and the dean and chapter 
induct him, that is, after some ceremonies, place him in a stall of the 
cathedral church to which ho belongs, whereby he is said to have 
locum in choro (t). Every archdeacon must before collation make 
and subscribe the Declaration of Assent to the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Prayer Book, the declaration against simony, and take the 
oath of allegiance (a). It is doubtful whether an archdeacon has a 
cure of souls (&). 

(i) Ecclesiastical Commissiouers Act, ISJO (3 & 4 Viet. o. 113), ss. 10, 33, 31, 

35, 66; Welsh Cathedrals Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet, a 77), ss. 8, H ; Ecclesiastical 
Cominissioners Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viot. c. 94), s, 26; Ecclesiastical Cotn- 
iiiiesionena Act, 1840, Amendment Act. 1885 (18 & 49 Viet. o. 65); Ecclesias¬ 
tical Commission Act, 1808 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 114), s. ]:> See also as to 
Rochester and St. Albans, Bishopric of St. Albans Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Viet, 
c. 34), s. 9; Bishoprics Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Viet. c. 68), s. 10; as to Wells, stat. 

(1558) 1 Eliz. c. 4, s. 10; and see King v. Baglay (1831), 1 B. & Ad. 761; as to 
St. Albans, London Diocese Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Viet. c. 30), s. 3; and as to 
Truro, Archdeaconry of Cornwall Act, 1897 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 9). 

(it) Ecclesiastical Oommiasioners Act, 1841 (4 & 8 Viet. o. 39), a. 9; and for 
details as to property, see p. 713, port. 

(m) Jhid., ss. 9, 10. 
in) 1 bid., 8. 11. 

(o) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 77), see 
preamble and s. 19; Godolphin, Eepertorium Oanonicum, p. CO; 1 Bl. Com. 

880. 

(/>) See Legatine Canons, made at London a.n. 1126—7; Johnson’s Ecclo- 
eiaatioal Laws, “ That none be promoted to an archdeaconry but a deacon.” 

{?) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 27. 

(rj By the Roman canon law a man can be an archdeacon at the age of 
twenty-five. 

(«) Saie V. Coventry {SiBhop) (1690), 1 And. 241. 

(t) Watson, OiergjTnan’s Law, p. 302; Godolphin, Eepertorium Canonioum, 
p. 62; Smedwood v. Coventry and Lichfidd {Siahop) (1889), I Leon. 205. 

(o) Clerical Subscription Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Vict. c. 122), a 6. As to whether 
ho must also “ read himself in,*' see p. 420, ante, 

(b) See p. 420, ante. 
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8 »oT. *. 357. The archdeacon’s duties are : To hold visitations of 

Constitu- parochial clergy (when the bishop is not there) ; to inspect and 
reform abuses among the clergy; examine and present candi- 
dates for ordination (rf); to institute, induct (e), and excommuni- 
cate (/); and to admit churchwardens, which duty he may be 
Duties. compelled to perform by mandamus (g). He may be an assessor 
under the Church Discipline Act, 1840(h), and Clergy Discipline 
Act, 1892 (i), and has certain powers or duties under various 
statutes (k). 

Jurisdiction. 868. Formerly the jurisdiction of archdeacons varied in 
different places according to circumstances and custom, and was in 
some places ordinary jurisdiction, and in others delegated only(f), 
but since 1836 all archdeacons throughout England and Wales have 
and exercise full and equal jurisdiction within their respective 
archdeaconries, any usage to the contrary notwithstanding (m). 

Court of the An archdeucon from ancient times has held a court called the 
archdeacon. Court of the Archdeacon (n), and appointed an “ official ” or 
“commissary” (usually a barrister) to preside over it, or he 
may preside himself. Such court has, except in certain cases, a 
concurrent jurisdiction with the bishop’s court (o). The archdeacon 
also has a special statutory jurisdiction over parish clerks (jt)). 
Apparently in ail cases there is au appeal from his court to the 
diocesan court (q), unless the archdeacon has a peculiar (r), and 
now the archbishops and bishops have jurisdiction in certain cases 
over pecnUar8(tt). 

Reddenco. 869. An archdeacon must be resident for eight months in every 
year within the diocese in which his archdeaconry is situate, subject 


(d) See Ordinal, and p. 649, post. 

(e) As to induction he is the Dishop’s minister (Watson, Olergj-man’s l^aw, 

p. 

{/) Oodolphiii, Ropertoritmi Oanotiicuin, p. 61. Excommunication is now 
practically obsolete. 

(g) li. V Martin Rice (1697), 1 Ld. Baym. 188; and as to churchwardens, see 
p. 460, 

(h) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 86, 8. 3. 

(*•) 65 & 66 Viet c. 32, s. 3. 

\k) liecturers and Parish Clerks Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viet c. 59), see p, 476, 
BMf; Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 85), s. 8; 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34& 35 Viot c. 43), ss. 3, 8; IncumWts 
Resignation Act, 1871 (84 & 35 Viet. o. 44), s. 6; Pluralities Acts Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1885 (48 & 49 Viet. c. 64), ss. 3, 5 ; and as to rural deans, see p. 440, 
post 

(q Gfbdolphin, Repertorium Canonicum, p. 61. 

(m) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4 c. 77), s. 19. 

(w) CAivarfon V. rriw^eoR (1620), 2 BoU.'Hep. 160. 

(o) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 4 2 Viot 0. 106), s. 109. As to Bcdesioetical 
Courts, see p. 499,porf. ' 

( p) Lecturers and Parish Clerks Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viot.«. 59); see p. 475, 

pOfif. 

(q) Qodolphin, Repertorium Canonicum, 62, 65, citing a case of Gastrell v. 

Jona (1628), 2 Roll. Rep. 857, 446, 446 ; stat. (1582) 24 Efcn. 8, o. 12, s. 5; and 
p. 505, post -' ‘ . 

(fl Ijobinson v. (?odsalve t^696); 1 Ld. Raym. 123. 

(a) See p. 411, ante. 
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to the same provisioiis as to licences for non-residence as are 
enacted mth respect to incumbents of ben^oes under the Pins* 
ralities Act, 1838 (Z>). Otherwise he loses all his emolnmeots as 
archdeacon (c). 

A benefice of peculiar or exempt jurisdiction is a benefice within 
the Pluralities Acts (d). 

An archdeacon is allowed to hold, together with his archdeaconry, 
two benefices under the limitations contained in those Acts (e), one 
of which benefices must be situate within the diocese of which his 
archdeaconry forms a part; or one cathedral preferment (/) in any 
cathedral or collegiate church of the diocese of which his arch¬ 
deaconry forms a part, and one benefice situate in such diocese." 

860. There seems to be a difference of opinion as to whether a 
dean or archdeacon is of the higher rank (g). 

It seems clear that an archdeacon is inferior in rank to the 
chancellor of the diocese. The precedency is given to the latter by 
all writers because the chancellor represents the person of the 
bishop, and has the greater jurisdiction, and an appeal lies from 
the archdeacon or his official to the chancellor (a). 

An archdeacon is by custom styled “the Venerable.” 

861. Archdeacons have, subject to the superior rights of bishops, 
archbishops and the Crown (i), a power of visitation (jf). Their 
visitations are usually held soon after Easter, and then church¬ 
wardens and sidesmen are admitted, and presentments received (j). 


Hee 


1 & 2 Viot. c. 106. 

(c) Ecclesiastical (Jommisslouers Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 34 ; and 
e p. 610, post But nothing in these Acts is to prevent an archdeacon from 
holding together with his archdeaconry two bcnolicea as hereinafter montionod 
(Ecclesiastical Oommiasionors Act, 1841 (4 & 6 Viet. c. 30), s. 10); see p. GOi, 

l)Ogt. 

id) Ibid. 

(fi) As to these, see p. 604, poai. 

If) The term “ cathedral OTeferniont” in the Pluralities Acts includes an 
archdeaconry, and under the Pluralities Act, 1860, the headship of a univorsity 
college etc. is not to he held with any cathedral preferment, except in certain 
cases (I’luralities Act, 18.50 (13 & 14 Viet. c. 98), ss. 6, 7); see p. 4*29, ante. 

{g) A. dean is styled archpreabyter. Therefore som6 authorities say that he is 
superior to an archdeacon in the same way as a priest is sniierior to a deacon 
(Stephen.!, Laws relatm^ to the Olargy, p, 46). It has also been stated that a 
dean and chapter is of higher rank than an archdeacon {Parham v. Tempter 
(1820), 3 PhiUim. 223, per Sir JoHir NiOHOni,, at p.J243). But Ayliffe says 
an archdeacon of common right within his own precinct is the next great 
person in point of dimity after the bishop and his chancellor, saving the right 
of the dean which b^n« to him in the cathedral church (Ayl. Par. 95). Also 
ft dean is a dignitary, whereas it has been doubted whether an archdeacon is 
one. Watson says ho is (Clergyman’s Law, p. 9); alwi Qodolphin, Eopertorium 
Oanonioum, p. 60; but see also Appendix, p. 6; contra Boughtmv. ffows/ey (1699), 
Oro. Elis. 663. SeeohoSaeheBterUIeanand Chapter) v. Pierce (1808), 1 Gunn. 466). 

{h) Godolphin, Bepertorium Oanonioum, Appendix, p. 6 ; Ayl. Par. 96. 

(») See p. 409, ante; and A v. Bonder,'’[1901 j 1 K. B. 396, O. A. 

(J 7 Beoognised by statute; see EcclesiaSMiH^l Commissioaers Act, 1841 <4 A 6 
Viot. Ci 89), 8. 28, repealed by ^tute Law'^^yision Act (No. 2), 1874 (87 A 38 
Viet o. 96). As to prOTentJnent% see essiotui 113—119 ; Selb^t Oa*e (1680), 
Froem. (k. b.) 298, where it was stated ^lat tlto archdeaoons are not tO direct 
the okuTcdiwardens to present at their pleasure. 
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The archdeacon must on that occasion deliver an address (called 
a charge) to the clergy of his archdeaconry (k). It seems that the 
archdeacon has power also to require one of the clergy to preach a 
visitation sermon (1). 

Letters of orders, institution and induction, dispensations, 
licences and faculties held by the clergy must be produced by them 
(if required) at an archdeacon's visitation (m). The archdeacon has 
power to cite the clergy to attend, but not the laity, except the 
churchwardens and sidesmen (n). 

An archdeacon may visit by his official or commissary, if he 
himself is hindered (o). 

The archdeacon’s visitation is for the benefit of the parish at 
large, and, amongst others, of the churchwardens themselves (p). 
A visitation may be held by grouping a large number of parishes 
together, and holding the visitation for all at some one parish 
church (p). 


Sub-Seot. 6 , —Itural Deanerm and Mural Deans, 

862. The rura/ dean is a very ancient and formerly important 
officer of the Church. The office fell into disuse after the 
Ileformation, but was revived in 18oC(g). 

There appears to be no statutory qualification for the office of 
rural dean, but a clergyman beneficed in the deanery is usually 
appointed. The appointment is in the hands of the bishop of the 
diocese and the archdencon (r), and the bishop sometimes appoints 
by letters patent under the episcopal seal. He is not a permanent 
officer, but may be removed at the will of his superior, whose 


(ft) Ayl. Par. 51 o. 

(1) Soo Huntlei/’s Case (1620), Burn, Eccleaiasticiil Law, Vol. IV., p. 27. 

( 7 / 1 ) Oauon 137. 

(n) Anon. (1608), Noy, 123. 

( 0 ) Ayl. Par. IGl. 

(p) ^hejiherd v. Pa^ne (1862), 12 C. B. ( n . 8.) 4H, 434,435, approving the 
practice of centuries m Essex, The fees payable at an archidiaconal visitation 
amount to 18«. (in addition to procurations), namely, 2s. to the archdeacon 
or oiBoial, 125. 6d. to the registrar or other officer oy usage performing th( 
duty, 35. 6d. to the apparitor (Table of Ecclesiastical Fees of dune 2ud, lOOh 
(superseding that of December 10th, 1895), made under tlie Pluralities Act, 1838 
h & 2 Yict. 0 . 106), and Ecclesiastical Fees Act, 1867 (30 & 31 Viet. c. 135); 
Statutory Hulos and Orders, 1908, pp. 316, 317, 819 (London Gazette, 1903, 
p. 4064)); but there seems to be no means of enforemg payment unless the 
churchwardens have funds in their hands available for the purpose (v. 
Pertwfe (1870), L. E. 5 Q. B. 673). Procurations were, in their origin, refre^- 
ments provided for the bishop or archdeacon by the incumbents of outlying 
parishes, when visited, ^ey were afterwards commuted into fixed money 
payments, charged upon the benefice. Many of these charges still remain and 
are payable by the incumbent to the archdeacon apparently irrespective of 
visitation ; others have been leased {Shmherd v. Payne (1862), 31 L. J. (O. ?■) 
207, which contains a statemont as to the practice in Essex; Baunderson v. 
Clagget (1720), 1 P. Wms. 667). The only actaal “ visitation *’ feee now payable 
aro those mentioned above. Bishops’ procuratioxis seem to have lapsed 
altogether (see Stephens, Laws relating to the CUergy, pp. 1392—6 ). 

(j) Eoclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1836 (6 & 7 WuL 4, c. 77}* 

O') Oodolphin, Bepertoriom Canonicum, Appendix, pt. A 
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minister he is (a). It is said he may give induction in the absenoQ 
of the archdeacon (6). 

The rural dean is to be a clerk in holy orders. resident in the 
rural deanery, of the best ability, integrity, and piety. He is to 
inform the bishop of the condition of “ all things ’’ and all persons 
in the deanery, and in order to do this he is empowered personally 
to hold visitations, to issue articles of inquiry under the bishop’s 
direction and to make orders under his seal, to inspect churches, 
schools, and libraries connected with the Established Church, and 
report to the bishop, to examine curates' licences and report, to 
call ruri-decanal meetings (c), to notify vacancies in benefices to 
the bishops, and especially to report to ^e bishop all undue disposal 
of church property (d). 

In certain cases rural deans (like archdeacons) are empowered 
by statute to act as commissioners to make inquiries and report, as 
in the case of resignations (e) and contemplated legal proceedings 
under the Onaroh Discipline Act, 1840( /). Rural deans (if any) of 
a diocese act jointly with the archdeacons, and subject to the 
approval of the bishop, in appointing diocesam surveyors ((;), and 
a rural dean is entitled to complain to the bishop that the buildings 
of a benefice are in a state of dilapidation (h). Also they have 
powers under the Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1885 (i). 
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(a) Godolpbin, Hepertorium Canonioum, Appendix, p. 6. 

{hj Ibid. Oodolphui says the rural dean succeeded tnn ancient arohpreebyter. 
(«:) The legality uf any meetings of the clergy, except by the King’s licence, in 
convocation is doubtful. The old rules were Polished by the Act of Submission 
of tho Clergy, lri33 (23 Hen. 8, c. 19), s. 7. 

(d) This account of his duty is derived from the form of commission used in 
tho diocese of Salisbury ; see Makower, Constitutional History of the Church of 
England (English translation), p. 503. Their duties at an earlier period may be 
deduced from the old oath of office which is still extant (see Qodolpain, 
Jfepertorium Canonioum, App. 6); the rural dean was to execute all processes 
directed by the bishop or nis officers by authority, to attend the consistory 
court, to return processes and receive others, to give to tie bishop tho names 
of all persons who were ojien criminals or “ vehemently suopected ” of orimo 
or offences punishable in the consistory courts, to furnisa the names of persons 
who were administering the goods of a deceased person, before pronato or 
administration (Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, tit. Rural Dean). Tho rural dean’s 
special duty at tnie period seems to have been to provide the bishop’s court with 
business. But long tefore tbe decay of the courts’ the office fell into disuse. 
For further information see Makower, Constitutional History of the Church 
of England (English translation), pp. 323 et teg., and Keimett, Parochial 
Antiqmties, pp. 633 et teg. In the course of the Reformation rural deans 
ceased completely to have their earlier importance, owing to the abolition 
of the canon law (see stat. (1545) 37 Hen. 8, o. 17, s. 2). They existed at 
the end of the 17th century in but lew dioceses, and it was only in very 
exceptional instances that the institution survived through tbe 18th century. 
On the other hand, the local division into rural deaneries everywhere remaineoL 
Various attempts, begun almost at the Beformation, were made to revive the 
office; for instances see Makower, Constitutional History of the Church of 
Blngland, p. 324. 

(a) Inonmhenis Bemgnation Act, 1871 (84 & 36 Viet. c. 44), s. 6; see p. 627, poet, 
i/) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 86, 8. 8. 

( 9 ) Ecclesiaatical Difapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. 43), s. 8; see 
P. 767, poet. 
ih) Ibid., s. 12. 

(0 48 db 49 Viet. 0 .54, e 3; and generallj, where similar powers are given to 
atwdsaoens, see p. 438, ante. 
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Sect. 6. 
CoDstitn’ 
tion of the 
Church into 
Dioceses. 

Rural 

deaneries. 


No remnnera- 
tion. 


Definition 
and claasifica* 
tion. 




863. Every parish is within some rural deanery (Jc). Subject 
to the approval of the bishop, rural deaneries may be divided 
into two or mo,re portions, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
may by scheme approved in the proper manner (1) alter the 
area of any rural deanery or rural deaneries for the time being; 

(2) diminish the number of rural deaneries for the time being; 

(3) constitute any new area a rural deanery; (4) alter the 
name of any rural deanery for the time being and give a name to 
any newly-constituted rural deanery (Z). The consent of the bishop 
of the diocese affected by such scheme must be given under bis 
hand and seal, and every parish must in its entirety be within 
a rural deanery, and every rural deanery must in its entirety be 
within an archdeaconry (m). A schedule under the hand and seal 
of the bishop should be deposited in the registry of each diocese, 
sotting forth the portions or divisions of the diocese which were in 
1874 accounted and held to be rural deaneries (»). 

864. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners do not appear to have 
been empowered to attach any stipend to the office of rural dean, 
and there do not a^ppear to be any ancient endowments connected 
therewith. 

Sect. 6. —Constitution of the Church into Parishes. 

Stjb-Seot. 1 .—The Parish, 

865. A parish is a district committed to the charge of one 
incumbent having the cure of souls therein (a). It may be either 
an ancient parish or a new ecclesiastical parish. 


(A) Ecdosiastical Commissioners Act, 1836 (6 & 7 WilL 4, c. 77), preamble 
and 8. 10. 

(/) Ecclosiaetical OoramissionerB Act, 1840 (.7 & 4 Viot. o. 113), s. 32. 

(m) Archdeaconries and Rxiral Deaneries Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 63), s. 2; 
EcclesiuHtical Commissioners Act, 1836 (G & 7 Will. 4, c. 77); Ecclesraetical 
Commieeionera Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viot. o. 113), 

(») Archdeaconries and Eural Deaneries Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. o. 63), 

(o) 1 Bl. Com. 112. Parishes were instituted lor the ease and benefit of the 
people, and not of the parson {Britton v. Standieh (1704), Holt (k. b.), 141). 
Originally there was but one diocese, which was called ywrocAiu, and the bishop 
was the sole parson and had the sole cure of souls in the entire diocese. In 
copse of time the diocese was divided ecclesiastically into eeveo^ districte, and 
ministers were ordained by the bishop to assist him and were sent out to 
serve the cure and preach in the several districts assigned to them by the 
bishop for the purpose ; and they and the bishojp resided together in the place 
where tbfe church or cathedral was. When churches were founded and endowed, 
districts were annexed to them; and the bi^op sent out his clergy to reside and 
officiate in these ohurches and in the annexed districts, which became parishes, 
reserving, however, a certain number in his cathedral to counsel and assist him, 
who are now called the dean, prebendaries, and canons. Eut the cathedral 
continued, os before, to be the parish church of the whole diocese. The bishop 
remained chief pastor or universal incumbent of the diocese, having the cure 
of souls therein and in all the wrishes thereof; and he had, tlMirefore, the right 
of instituting ox collating olemcs to'these parishes. The instituted or collated 
clerks received the cure of souls in their parishes from him and as his assistants, 
and they were for a long time designated by the name of curates (DoumlEtiiAop) 
(1861), 111. Oh. R. Appendix, p. Utper Dr, £ai) 0 I.ifv, atpp. vp, ▼»!.). 
See also p, 714, post, as to the evolution and growth of the parhih. , 
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866 . The anoient parishes appear to have been gradually formed 
between the seventh and twelfth or thirteenth oenturies of our era; 
Their boundaries seem to have been originally identical with oi* 
determined by those of manors; since a manor very seldom extends 
over more than one of these parishes, although in many cases one 
of them contains two or more manors (b). ^ Besides being ecclesias¬ 
tical units, ancient parishes have been at different periods, and 
still are, administrative areas for various civil purposes (c). 

867. In the ancient division of the country into parishes certain 
areas were for unknown reasons left extra-parochial (d). In many 
cases these have been united with adjoining parishes for ecclesi¬ 
astical purposes (c). Where that has not been done the bishop 
is empowered to authorise the publication of banns and solemniza¬ 
tion of marriages in any church or chapel belonging to or situate 
within the area; and, where this authority is given, marriage 
registers are to be kept in the church or chapel as if it were a 
jjiirisb church (/). A military station, with the consent of the 
bishop of the diocese, may by Order in Council lie created an extra- 
parochial district for ecclesiastical purposes with an extra-parochial 
chapel under the charge of an army chaplain (g). 

868 . Where the increase of population renders it necessary or 
expedient, a portion of one or more ancient parishes, or previously 
formed ecclesiastical parishes or districts, or extra-parochial places, 
is constituted a new ecclesiastical parish or district. This is 
effected in some instances by a local or special Act of Parliament, 
in which the particular conditions of the new parish or district are 
prescribed (?i). But since 1818 the process has been generally 
carried out by Order in Council ratifying a scheme of the 
Church Building Commissioners or, since 1856, of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners under the Church Building Acte, 1818 to 1884, 


(6) 1 Bl. Com. 113, 114. There have, in consequouce, been many instances 
of an isolated portion of an ancient pariah separated from the rest by other 
parishee and even sometimes situate in the midst of another parish. Those have 
been dealt with for civil purwses by the Divided Parishes and Poor l^aw 
Amendment Act, 1876 (39 A 40 Viet. c. 61), and the Divided Parishes and I’oor 
Jjaw Amendment Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Yict. o. 58). 

(c) The boundaries of the parochial areas for civil purposes have in many cases 
been altered under statutory authority; see title T^ooiX Govebnmkkt. 

(d) 1 BL Com. 114. Kxtra-paroohial places have been dealt with lor dvil 
purposes by modera legislation, and have in many cases been united for those 
purposes to adjoining parishes; see title LGoal Government. 

(*5 Seep. 451, post. 

(/) Ohnroh BmldmgAd), 1828 (3 Qeo. 4, c. 72), as. 18, 19; Marriage Act, 
1823 (4 Geo, 4, c. 76), e. 8; Pktra-Parochiai Places Act, 1867 (20 Viet. c. 19), 
68. 9, 10; Marriage Confirmation Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. o. 24). 

{g) Army Chaplain* Act, 1868 (81 & 83'Viet. c. 83). By Order in Council, 
which may at any time be revoked, the ^trict may be pla<»d under the exclu¬ 
sive juxismetion of the archbishop or bi^op named in the Order {ibid., i. 9) ; 
see p. Git, «K»f.' ' 

(a) Ear mstuioe, the Parish of HanchsMsr Division Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Vicit 
c- 41), oontains provisions for dividing the ancient parish of Manoheeter into 
new eodLesiaaticiu parishes, and applies to them certain enactments of Ihe New 
Paiii^ A<A, 1848 (6 A 7 Viet. e. 87). 


Smt. 6. 

Conititti* 
tionoffht 
Chhroh into 
Pariihes. 

Ancient 

parishes. 


Extra- 

paroohial 

areas. 


New 

ecclesiastical 
parisbea cto. 
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Sbot. 6 . and New Parishes Acts, 1848 to 1884 (i). Under these Acts 
ConttHn* the new area may be either (1) a distinct and separate parish 
tionofthe formed under the Church Building Act, 1818 (A), or under the 
Church into Parishes Act, 1866 (0; or (2) a district parish formed under 
Pa rishe s. Church BuDding Act, 1818 (m), or under the Church Building 
Act, 1888 (»); or (8) a consolidated chapelry formed under the 
Church Building Act, 1819 (o); or (4) a district chapelry formed 
under the same Act(p); or (6) a particular district formed under 
the Church Building Act, 1831 (q ); or (6) a separate parish for 
spiritual purposes formed under the same Act(r); or (7) a Peel 
district formed under the New Parishes Act, 1848 (s); or (8) a 
Peel parish or new parish formed under that Act (t) or under the 
New Parishes Act, 1866 («); or (9) a district parish, consolidated 


(t) Ohuroh Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, c. 45); Chui'ch Building Act, 1819 
(59 Geo. 3, 0 . 134); Church Building Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, c. 72); Church 
Building Act, 1824 (5 Geo. 4, c. 103) ; Church Building Act, 1827 (7 8 Geo. 4, 

c. 72); Church Building Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 38); Church Building Act, 
1832 (2 & 3 WilL 4, 4. 61); Church Building Act, 1838 (I & 2 Viet a 107); 
Church Building Act, 1839 (2 & 3 Viet. c. 49); Chtircn Building Act, 1840 
(3 & 4 Viet. c. 60): New Parishes Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 37) ; Church Build¬ 
ing (Bunns and Marriages) Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viet. c. 50); New Parishes Act, 
1814 (7 & 8 Viet, c. 94); Church Building Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 70); Church 
Building (Burial Service in Chapels) Act, 1846 (9 & 10 Viet. c. 68); Church 
Building Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. c. 37); Church Building Act, 1851 (14 & 15 
Viet. 0 . 97); Church Building Act, 1864 (17 & 18 Viet. c. 32); Church Building 
Commissioners ('fransfer of Powers) Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet. c. 55); Now 
Parishes Act, 1866 (19 & 20 Viet. c. 104); New Parishes Acts and Church 
Building Acts Amendment Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viet. c. 94); Now Parishes Acts 
and Church Building Acts Amendment Act, 1884 (47 & 48 Viet. c. 65). These 
Acts do not extend to the Isle of Man (Isle of Man (Church Building and New 
ParishesyAot, 1897 (60 & 61 Viet. c. 33)). By the Church Building Commis¬ 
sioners (Tranrfer of Powers) Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet. o. 55), the Church Build¬ 
ing Commissioners wore abolished, and their powers under the earlier Acts were 
transferred to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. By the Now Parishes Act, 
1856 (10 & 20 Viet. c. 104), s. 30, the King in Council and Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have, with respect to orders and schemes under the Church 
Building Acts, 1818 to 1884, and the New Parishes Acts, 1843 to 1884, the 
powers and authorities vested in them by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 
1840 (3 & 4 Viot. o. 113), and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1841 (4 & 5 
Viot. a 39). In the abs^oe of express enactment to that effect, the provisions 
of the general Church Building and New Parishes Acts do not abrogate 
or alter inconsistent provisions of a local Act {Fitzgerald t. Ohampneys (1861), 
2 John. & H. 31). 

{k) 58 Geo. 3, o. 46, B. 16 ; Tuchnm v. Alexander (1863), 2 Drew. & Sm. 
614. 

m 19 & 20 Viot. 0 .104, a. 26. 

fm) 68 Geo. 8, o. 46, ss. 21, 24; Tuebneas v. Alexander, eupra, 

in) 1 & 2 Viot. 0 . 107, s. 10. 

(e) 69 Geo. 3, c. 134, s. 6; amended and extended by the Church Building 

at, 1846 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 70), b. 0, and the Church Buildmg Act, 1851 (14 & 15 
Viot. 0 . 97), BS. 19, 20. 

(p) 69 Geo. 3, o. 1S4, B. 16; Twknm ▼. Aleaxmder, evmra. 

''142 Wm. 4, 0. 88, 8.10. 

Ilid., B. 23. 

.,647 Tiot 0 . 37, b. 8. Feel distriots and parishes are so called because 
the Act was brought in and carried by Sir l^bert Feel, the then Prime 
liinister. 

(t) Ihi'L, 8 . 16. 

(u) 19 & 20 Viot. 0.10^ B. 2. Thu Aot ia BometuneB called the Blandford 
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cbapelzy or district chapelry, which hwi become a senate eoolem- 
astical parish under the provisions of the New Farkhes Act, 
1856 (a). When a new cure is taken partly out of one diocese and 
partly out of one or more other dioceses, the scheme and Order in 
Council may provide that it shall, upon its formation, be wholly 
included in one of those dioceses (b). 

869. With the consent of the bishop of the diocese and Ihe 
patron of the benefice out of which the division is made, distinct 
and separate parishes for all ecclesiastical purposes may be formed 
by the subdivision of an ancient parish, or the dividing off of any 
part or parts from an ancient parish or a hew ecclesiastical parish 
or district of any description or an extra-parochial place. The 
division does not take effect until the next avoidance of the parish 
out of which it is made, unless the incumbent of that parish 
voluntarily resigns the cure of the newly-formed parish. Upon 
the division taking effect, a distinct and separate parish becomes a 
rectory, vicarage, or perpetual curacy, according to the character of 
the parish out of which it is formed, and is B^ubject to the same 
law', as to the right of presentation and other laws, regulations, and 
jurisdiction, as applied to that parish. And the incumbent of each 
distinct and separate parish becomes entitled to such portions of the 
glebe, tithes, and other endowments, fees and dues of the parish out 
of which it is formed, as arise or accrue within the area of his distinct 
and separate parish or are apportioned to him by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners (c). With the consent of the bishop of the 
diocese and the patron and incumbent of the ancient parish out of 
which a district chapelry has been formed, the district chapelry 
may be made a distinct and separate parish if a house of residence 
and a competent maintenance is provided for its incumbent, and 
the incumbent of the ancient parish is compensated for all fees 
and dues lost to him in consequence (d). 

870. With the consent of the bishop of the diocese an ancient 
parish or extra-parochial place may be divided inio ecclesiastical 
districts having a church or parochial chapel built or intended to 
be built therein; and these districts, on their boundaries being 
marked out, become district parishes; or an* extra-parochial place 


Act, and the pariahee formed under it ere celled Blandford parishee, jifter its 
uu^or, the Marquis of Blandicnd, afterwards Duke of Marlborough. 

19 & 20 Viet. c. 104, 8. 14. 

Diocemn Boundaries Act, 1872 (3d & 36 Viet. c. 14), s. 3. 

Church Building Act, 1818 (68 Geo. 3, o. 46), ss. 16, 17, 19, 22>-'24, 26— 
29) 6i ; Ohujoh Building Act, 1819 (69 Geo. 3, c. 134), es. 8—14, 17,18; Church 
Building Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, o. 72), ss, 16, 86, 37 ; Church Building Act, 1827 
(7 & 8 Geo. 4, c. 72), s. 2 ; Church Buildii^ Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 38), 
«. 26; Church Building Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Wet c. 107), s. 12; Church Building 
Act, 1839 (2 & 3 Viet c. 49), 8 . 22; Church Building Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet o. 
80), 8.21; Church Building (Banns and ICarriages) Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viot c. 56), 
5, 6; Church Building Act, 1845 (8 ft 9 Viet c. 70), s. 22 ; Church Building 
Act, 1851 (14 ft 16 Viet c. 97), ss. 16, 21, 26; New Parishes Act. 1856 (19 ft 20 
Viet a 104), 88. 25,26; New Parishes Acts and Cborch Building Aots Amend- 
meat Act 1869 (32 ft 33 Viet o. 94), a. 11. 

(<Q Ohuznh Building Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4. c. 72), s. 16. 
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fiBOT.fl. may be formed into a distriob parirfi(«). Moreover, vritb the 
ConstltQ’ consent of the bishop of the diocese and the patron and incambent 
tionofthe of the ancient parish out of which a district chapelry has be^i 
° formed, the district chapelry may be made a district parish, if a 

_ ‘ house of residence and a competent maintenance is provided for its 

incurnl>ent, and the incumbent of the ancient parish is compensated 
for all foes and dues lost to him in consequence {J ). And where a 
church or chapel is built by subscription and endowed and sub¬ 
sequently augmented by Queen Anne’s Bounty, and the patronage 
has been acquired under any of the Acts regulating Queen Anne’s 
JBounty, a district may, with the consent of the bishop and of the 
patron and incumbent of the parish or district parish in which 
the church or chapel is situate, be assigned to the church or chapel 
and be made a district parish (^). A district parish becomes a 
perpetual curacy on the avoidance of the benefice of the parish out 
of which it is formed, or previously thereto, if the incumbent of 
that parish, with the consent of the bishop, voluntarily resigns 
the cure of the district parish (//). But the division of a parish 
into district parishes does not take from the incumbent of the 
parish, or otherwise afToct, any of the glebe, tithes, or other 
ondowraenta of the pariah (/). 


(3) Consoli- 
diiled 

chttpelrics. 


871 . Where a populatioji is collected together at the extreme 
ends of ani'iont or new parishes or extra-parochial places contiguous 
to oach oilier, a consolidated chapelry may be constituted with the 
consent of tlie bishop of the diocese or of each of the dioceses in which 
the area is situate, and of the majority of the patrons of the 
parishes or extra-parochial places out of which it is formed. A 
chapel may be built for the chapelry, or a consecrated church 
already standing within its limits may be made the chapel. Unless 
there is a church within its limits which is a rectory or vicarage, 
the chapelry becomes a perpetual curacy. It is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the bishop and archdeacon within whose diocese 
and archdeaconry the holy table of the chapel is situate {j). 


{(') Clmrch Building Act, 181« (58 Geo. 3, c. 4.5), as. 21—32 ; Ohurch Building 
Act, 1819 (.59 Geo. 3, o. 134), a. 17 ; Cluu-ch Building Act, 1822 (3 Geo, 4, c. 72), 
as. 12, 16, 36, 37; Church Building Act, 1824 (5 Geo. 4, c. lO.J), as. 16, 17 ; 
Church Building Act, 1827 (7 & 8 Geo. 4, c. 72), a. 2; Ohurch Building Act. 
1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 107), a. 12; Church Building Act, 1839 (2 & 3 Viet c. 49), 
a. ] 1 ; Ohurch Building Act (Banns and Marriagos) Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viet c. 66), 
as. 5, 6; Church Building Act, 1846 (8 & 9 vict. o. 70), as. 16, 22; Ohurch 
Building Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Vict c. 37), a. 1; Ohurch Building Act, 1851 
(14 & 15 Vict c. 97), 83.16,21,26; Now Paiiahea Act, 1856 (19 A 20 Vict.c. 104), 
ea. 11, 12. 33. . 

{/) Church Building Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, c. 72), a, 16. 

(ff) Church Building Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Vic*, c. 107), a. lO*; Church Building 
Act, 1889 (2 & 3 Vict. c. 49), a. 22 ; Church Building Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Vict c. 60), 
1 . 21 . 

(A) Ohurch Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, c. 45}, as. 25, 28. 67, 68; Church 
BiuldiM Act, 1819 (69 Qeo. », c. 184), a. 12; Church Building Act 1^5 
(8 ft 9 Vict o. 70), a. 15. 

(*) Ohurch Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 8, o. 45), a 30. 

. 0 ) Ohurch Building Act, 1819 (59 Geo. 3, o. 134), as. 6,17,18; (3iuroh Build- 
mg Act, 1822 (8 Geo. 4, c. 72). as. 88, 87 ; Church Building Act, 1831 (1 & 2 
•• *8)» 26 ; Ohurch Biulding Act, 1832 (2 A 3 Wul. 4, c. 61); wurcb 

Building Act, 1888 (1 4 2 Vict c, 107), & 14; Church Building Act 1840 
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Ut 


872. With the consent of the bishop of the diocese or each ol, 
the dieses in which the area is situate, a particular district may 
be assigned as a district chapelry to a chapel of ease, or a parochi^ 
chapel, or a chapel built under the provisions of the Church Building 
Acts (A:). The district is a perpetual curacy and benefice with 
exclusive cure of souls (1). 

873. Where a church or chapel is provided and endowed to 
the satisfaction of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by one or more 
individual members of the Church of England or by subscription, 
the commissioners, except where from special circumstances they 
deem it advisable not to do so, are to assign a particular district to 
the church or chaj[>el, the minister whereof is to have the exclusive 
cure of souls in such district; and they have power to detormino, 
with the consent of the bishop, whether banns shall be published 
and marriages and burials shall be performed in the church or 
chapel. Upon the assignment of the district the church or chapel 
becomes a perpetual curacy (m). Before the church or chapel is 
provided and endowed, notices are to bo sent to the patron and 
incumbent of the parish in which it is intended bo be provided, and 
if the district to be assigned to it extends into more than one 
parish, similar notices are to be sent to the patron and incumbent 
of each parish into which the district is to extend (»). 


Goattttu* 
tiioB of tbe 
CSiarehluto 
Paiiithei. 


(4) DiitrioUi 
ohapelriet. 

S Partioalai 
triot* 

under thfi, 
Act of mi. 


874. Whore in a parish of large extent there is a chapel of (6) Separate 
case at a considerable distance from the parish church, having a 

purpos**. 

(3 & 4 Viet. c. 60), B. 21; Church Building (Bunns and MarringoB) Act, 1844 
(7 & 8 Viet. c. 60), 83. 5, 6 ; Church Building Act, 1815 (8 & 9 Viet. o. 70), 88. 0, 

8—12; Church Building Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet c. 37), b. 1; Church Building 
Act. 1861 n4 & 15 Viet. c. 97), b8. 3, 6 , 0, 16, 19—21; Now ruriBhoB Act, 1866 
(19 & 20 Viet. c. 101), SB. 11—14, 33; Now rurishes Acta and Church Building 
Acts Amendment Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viot. o. 94), s. 11; Jones y. Ootigh (1865), 

3 Moo. P. C. 0. (n. 8.) 1. 

(ft) Ohurch Building Act, 1819(69 Geo. 3, c, 134), bs. 16-- S ; Church Build, 
ing Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, c. 72), bs. 16, 17, 36, 37 ; Church h aiding Act, 18.'J8 
(1 & 2 Viet. c. 107), ss. 12, 13 ; Chiu-ch Building Act, 1839 ^^2 & 3 Viet c. 49), 

S3. 1—4, 11; Church Building Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet, c, 60), a. 1; Ohurch 
Building (Banns and Marriages) Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viet. c. G(B, ss. 4—6; Church 
Building Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. 0.37), bh. 1, 3; Chuich Building Act, 1851 
(14 & 15 Viet. c. 97), ss. 2. 6, 6, 16, 17,21,26; New I^risbes Act, 1806 (19 & 20 
Viet. 0. 104), 88. 11, 12, 33. 

(/) Ohi roh Building Act, 1839 (2 & 3 Viet. c. 49), a. 2 ; Ohurch Building Act, 

1845 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 70), 8.17. The assignment of a district chapelry to a chai>ol 
puts an end to the prior purposes to which the chapel was originally dedicated 
80 far as they are inconsistent with the chapelry being a benolico {Fitzgerald v. 

Fitzpatrick (1864), 10 Jur. (n, 8.) 913). 

(m) Church Building Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 38), as. 10—16, 27; Ohurch 
Building Act, 1839 (2 & 3 Viot. c. 49), s. 10; Ohurch Building Act, 1840 (3 & 4 
Viot. c. 60), SB. 12, 16—18; Church Building (Banns and Mumages) Act, 1S14 (7 
ft 8 Viet. c. 66), 88. 1, 2, 6, 6; Church Building Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Vict 
c. 37), B8. 1, 2; Churoh. Building Act, 1861 (14 4 15 Viet. o. 97), ss. 4—16, 18; 

New Parishes Act. 1866 (19 4 20 Vicft. c. 104), ss. 11, 12, 33. 

(«) Ohurch Building Act, 1831 (1 4 2 Will. 4. c. 88), ss, 7,11,15, 26; Church 
Building Act, 1838 (1 4 2 Viet. c. 107), 8. 2 ; Church Building Act, 1839 (2 4 8 
Viet, c, 49), 8. 22 ; Ohurch Building Act, 1840 (3 4 4 Viet. c. 60), ss. 16, 21; 

Churdi Bifild^g Act, 1851 (14 4 16 Viefc c. 97), ss. 11, 12; New Parmh«B Acts 
and Church Building Acts Amendment Act, 1869 (32 4 ZB Viet. e. 94t), s. 11; 

^aeAUitter t. Itochester {Bishop) (1880), S O, P. D. 194. 
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Scot. e. ohapelry, township, or district belonging or supposed to belong 
Constita* thereto, and the chapel is endowed by some one or more persons 
tlonofthe with a provision secured on money in the funds, tithes, or other 
hereditaments sufidcient in the opinion of the bishop to insure a 
Pa nihe s. competent stipend to the minister, the bishop, with the consent of 
the patron and incumbent of the parish, may declare that the 
chapel shall be separate from and independent of the parish 
church, and that the chapelry, township, or district shall be a 
separate and distinct parish for all spiritual purposes (o); and the 
patron, with the consent of the incumbent, may make an agreement 
with the bisliop as to the patronage of the chapel. If the incum¬ 
bent refuses his consent to the separation or to the agreement as 
to patronage, they do not take effect until the next avoidance of the 
parish church (p). 

(7) Peel 875. Under the New Parishes Act, 1843 (g), a part of one or 

partohee. more parishes, chapelries, or districts, or a part or the whole of one 
or more extra-parochial places, where the population is large and 
the provision for public worship and pastoral superintendence is 
insufficient, may, with the consent of the bishop of the diocese, by 
a scheme of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ratified by Order in 
Council, be constituted a separate district for spiritual purposes, 
whether such part does or does not contain within its limits a 
consecrated building used for divine worship (r). The draft of the 
scheme must be submitted to the incumbent and patron of the 
benefice or each benefice out of which the district or any part 
thereof is proposed to be taken, so that they may have an 
opportunity of laying before the Commissioners or the bishop any 
observations or objections respecting the proposal; and the scheme 
is not to be laid before the King in Council until one month after 
the draft has been so submitted, unless in the meantime every such 
incumbent and patron consents thereto. Unless it appears to the 
Commissioners and is declared in the scheme that there is reason to 
expect from other sources an adequate maintenance for the minister 
of the new district, the scheme must recommend that such 
minister when duly licensed shall be permanently endowed under 
the provisions of the Act («) to the extent of at least £100 per annum, 

_ - _ 3 !,_ 

(o) “ Spiritual purposes ” differ from " ecclesiastical purposes” in not includ¬ 
ing the performance of marriages or burials, nor, necessarily, the registration of 
baptisms (New Parishes Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 37), ss. 9, 11, 15; Hughe* v. 
JMtyd (1888), 22 Q. B. D. 167, 163). 

(») Ohuroh Building Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 88), ss. 23—26; Church 
Builoing^ct, 1838 (1 « 2 Viet. c. 107), s. 7; Church Building Act, 1839 (2 & 3 
Viet. o. 49b 8. 22; Church Building Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 60), s. 21. 

(g) 6 <>% < Viot. 0 . 37. See Church Budding (banns and Marriages) Act, 1844 
(7 & 8 Viet. 0 . 66), 88. 6, 6; New Parishes Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viot. o. 94); 
Ecclefdastical Commissioners Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viet. o. 94), s. 27; Church 
Building Aot, 1851 (14 & 16 Viot. c. 97), s. 24; New Parishes Act, 1856 (19 & 20 
Viet. c. 104), sa. 1,4—10, 16—24,30—32 ; New Parishes Acts and Church Build¬ 
ing Acts Amendment Act, 1860’(S2 & 33 Viet. c. 94), se. 1, 12, 13; New Parishes 
Aota and Chui’oh Buildi^ Acts Amendment Aot, 1884 (47 & 48 Viot. o. 66), 

2 3 

(r) New Parishfis Act, 1848 (6 & 7 Viot. o. 37), s. 9; New Pazuhes Aot. 1856 
(19 * 20 Viot 0 . 104), B. 1. 

(«) New Parishes Act, 1843 (6 ft 7 Viot. e. 37), ss. 19, 22, 
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and also tiiat tho andovineut, if less igliiO ptf annam, shall ha 
increased nnder the same provisions to that amonnt at least, so 
soon as the district becomes a new parish (t). The scheme may 
specify some existing or intended church witUn the distnct as the 
parish church thereof, and in that case the district becomes a new 
parish immediately upon the issue of the Order in Council ratifying 
the scheme (a). In other cases a minister may be Uoensed by the 
bishop to perform in the district such pastoral duties as are specided 
in the licence, and also, when a building within the district is 
licensed for divine worship, to perform such services and of&ces, 
other than marriages and burials, as are specified in the same or 
any further licence (b ); and the minister to that extent has the cure 
of souls in the district, and is a corporation sole with the style 
of minister of the district, and as regards irremovability is in the 
same position as a perpetual curate 

876 . A district constituted under the New Parishes Acta, 1843, 
1844 and 1866(d), becomes a perpetual curacy and a new parish 
for ecclesiastical purposes, including the publication of banns and 
solemnisation of marriages, and burials, and the incumbent has 
exclusive cure of souls therein (1) so soon as a consecrated church or 
chapel which exists or has been provided within it has been 
approved by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as the parish church 
of the district («), or (2) immediately upon the ratification by Order 
in Council of the scheme for constituting the district (/), if the 
Commissioners specify in the scheme an existing or intended church 
as the parish church of the districted). The new parish is an 
ecclesiastical district for the purposes of the Burial Acts (h). 

877 . On the application of the incumbent of a church or chapel 
to which a district belongs, the Commissioners may, if they 
think fit, with the consent of the bishop, make an order authorising 
the publication of banns and solemnisation of marriages, oburch- 
ings, baptisms, and burials in the church or chape!: and thereupon 
all the fees payable for the performance of these offices and other 
ecclesiastical fees, dues, and offerings arising within the limits of 
the district are to be payable to the incumbent of the district. 
Where all or any of such fees and dues have been reserved or of 
right belong to the incumbent or clerk of th6 benefice out of which 
the district was taken, they are to be paid over to such incumbent 
and clerk respectively until the next avoidance of the benefice or 
the relinquishment of the fees by such incumbent, and until a 


(0 New Pariahes Act, 1843 (6 4 7 Viet. o. 37), a. 9; New Pariahea Act, 1856 
(19 A 20 '^ct. c. 104), M. 1, 3. 

(a) New PaririieB Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viot. o. 104), s. 2. 

(&) The licence ceaaee when the distxiot becomes a new paridi (New Paiiahea 
Act, 1843 (6 A 7 Viot. c. 37), a. 15). 

(e) New Wiahea Act. 1843 (6 4 7 Tiet o. 37), as. 11, 12. 

(«n « A 7 Viet. 0 . 37; 7 4 8 Viet. c. 94; 19 & 20 Vici c. 104 ; see p. 448, ant«. 

(a) New Paiiahea Act, 1843 (6 4 7 Viet c. 37), ss. 16. 16; New Pariahea Act, 

1856 (19 4 20 Viet o. 104), a. 1. 

(/) 1^ p. 448, atiie. 

* VNewTari^ Act, 1856 (19 4 20 Tict. o. 104), a. 2. 

JMd,, a. 32. 

H.L.-~XT. 
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vaesney in the siiaation of such clerk, or the award of eompensa* 
tion to him in lien of fees; and thereafter all such fees and dnea 
belong to the incumbent or clerk of the church of the district (t). 
And wherever banns and marriages, churchings and baptisms, are 
authorised to be published emd performed in the consecrated church 
or chapel to which there is attached a district which was not on 
29th July, 1866, a separate and distinct parish for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and the incumbent of the church or chapel becomes 
authoritatively entitled (k) to receive for his own benefit the entire 
fees for the performance of those ofGices without any reservation 
thereout, the district becomes and is a separate and distinct parish 
for ecclesiastical purposes to the same exWt as a Peel parish (Q. 

878 . Where a district has been constituted under the New 
Parishes Acts, 1848, 1844 and 1856 (m), but a church has not 
been provided for or allotted to it, an Order in Council may 
be made ratifying a scheme submitted by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, with the consent of the bishop, that the district be 
dissolved, and its area or parts thereof be reincorporated in the 
parish or district 'or parishes or districts out of which it was 
constituted, or be added to some other parish or district or parishes 
or districts (»). 

879 . Alterations may from time to time be made in the 
boundaries of distinct and separate parishes, district parishes, dis¬ 
trict chapelries and consolidated chapelries (o), particular dis¬ 
tricts (p), and other new ecclesiastical parishes and districts (q). 

By an Order in Council ratifying a scheme of the bishop of the 
diocese which has been approved by the archbishop of the province, 
or a scheme of the archbishop in the case of his own diocese, with 
the consent of the patron of every benefice affected by the alteration, 


A") Now Parishes Act. 1856 (19 & 20 Viet. c. 104), ss. 11—13. 

(it) This authoritative title is acquired either on the avoidance of the benefioo 
or all th(' benefices out of which the district was taken, or on tte previous 
relinquishinent of the fees by the incumbent or incumbents entitled thereto 
(Jones V. (trough (1865), 3 Moo. P. C. C. 8.) 1). 

(1) New Parisnes Act, 1856 (19 & 20 vict. c. 104), s. 14. 

cm) 6 & 7 Vict. c. 37 ; 7 & 8 Vict. e. 94; 19 & 2o Vict. o. 104. 

(n) New Parishes Acts and Church Building Acts Amendment Act, 1884 (47 
ft 48 Vict. c. 65), 8. 2. The draft of the scheme is to be sent to every incumbent 
or minister and patron affected thereby, and the scheme is not to be submitted 
to the King in Council until one month after the draft has been so sent unless 
in the meantime eveiy such inonmbout, minister, and patron consent tiiereto; 
and if at the date of its ratification there is an incumbent or minister of the 
district nroposed to be dissolved, it is not to operate unless or until he has con¬ 
sented thereto or has cetksed to be such incumbent or minister. Any endow¬ 
ment which has been provided for the district is to be returned to the body or 
person who provided it (ibid.). 

(o) Church Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, o. 46), s. 23; Ohtirch Building 
Act, 1840 (8 ft 4 Vict. o. 60), es. 6, 7; Chiu«h Building Act, 1845 (8 ft 9 Vict. 
o. 70), s. lo; Church Bnildmg Act, 1848 (11 ft 12 Vict. o. 37), s. 3. 

(p) Church Building Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Vict. o. 37), a 2. 

(g) New Parishes Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. o. 94), s. 9; Ecclesiastical Oom- 
mwaioners Act, 1850(13 ft 14 Vict. c. 94), s. 27 ; New Parishes Acts and CJhurch 
Building Acts Amenament Act, 18C9 (32 ft 33 Vict o. 94), S. 1; New Parishes 
Acts and (Ihuxoh Building Acts Amendment Act 1884 (47 ft 48 Viet c. ffiJ), 
a. S. 
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a tithing, hamlet, chapelry or distriet, or an eztra-paroidiial 
place, may be annexed to another parish, or may, by its^f cat 
together with another adjoining tithing, hamlet, ehapelry, district, 
or extra-parochial place, be constitute a separate parish and a 
perpetual curacy and benefice (r). 

880 . Where two or more parishes have been expressly united 
by Act of Parliament, and one or more of the churches have 
been abolished, the remaining church is the parish ohuroib of the 
united parishes (s). Where the benefices of parishes are united 
under the Union of Benefices Act, 1860 (t), the parishes become 
united for ecclesiastical puinP<>ses, and if only one church is left 
standing within them, it becomes the church of the united parish ; 
but if more than one church is left, the scheme for uniting the 
benefices determines which of them shall be the church of the 
united parish; and, in either case, unless otherwise provided by the 
scheme, the vest^-room of that church becomes the vestry-room 
of the united parish for ecclesiastical purposes, and of each of the 
parishes for secular purposes and for the custody of the parish 
muniments (u). 

881 . Where two parishes have been united, or reputed to have 
been united, for ecclesiastical purposes for a period extending back 
beyond the Slst July, 1815, and on the 81st July, 1846, there was no 
consecrated church in one of such parishes, and a church is built in 
that pariah wholly or in part out of funds at the disposal of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the whole of that parish may, after the 
consecration of that church, be disunited for ecclesiastical purposes 
from the other parish, and be formed into a separate and distinct 
parish for the same purposes and in the same manner and with the 
same consents and consequences as a distinct and separate parish 
may be formed out of one parish (a). 

SoB-SEcr. 2. —The Jncurnbmt, 

882 . The incumbent of the parish is the clergy nan holding the 
church and benefice thereof, and having, under the bishop, the 
sole and exclusive cure of souls in the parish (b). He is the proper 

(r) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Yiot. c. 106), m. 26. 27 ; Ohuroh Building Act, 
1839 (2 & 3 Viot. o. 49), as. 6—8. 

(•) St. SudthinU Pariek Case (1695), Holt (K. B.), 139. Several parishes in 
the city o{ London were thus united alter the fue of 1666 (atat. (1670) 22 Oar. 2, 
Q. 11, ss. 55, 56). where two benefices have been uiuted either (1) before 
1838 by the iMitrons and the bishop at common law or under stat. (1545) 37 
Hen. 8, o. 21, or (2) since 1838 u^er the Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 « 2 Vi^. 
c. 106), and amenoing Acts (see p^. 606 aeq., post), the union d<^^ not unite 
the two parishes or the pariah ohuroh of one of them the parish ohuroh 
of the other {8t. SwithMa Pariah Oaae^ tupro). 

(t) 23 & 24 Yiot. o. 142. 

(it) iMd., a. 18. See ppi 606 ef aeq., jhmCL 

(a) Ohutoh Building Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Yict. c. 70), s. 5. 

See note (o), p. 442, ante. Thetera ** fncumbont ” is derived from the Latm 
verb incundn in the sease of bt^g dilbnauHv reeident (Oo. Litt. 119 b). _ for 
hui status generally see p. 600, poit.- sot- his rights and duties as to divine 
aervioa aee np. 657, 661, voat. For his as to the ohtuefa and churohyard 
see pp. 706, Wl, and rills BiiRiah jyts O&suATioir, Yol. IIX, ^ 4i>8 — 
411, 428—431. OTia tetm ‘'incumbent” does not in its^ necessarily' imply 
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custodian of the keys of the church (c) and of the register bo<^ (d), 
and has a {:;enaral control over the church, including the vestry (e), 
and over the ringing of the bells (/). 

883. Where, under the Church Building Acts and New 
Parishes Acts (g), a portion of an ancient or new ecclesiastical 
parish is ecclesiastically severed therefrom and formed into or made 
part of another new or previously existing parish, the rights and 
duties of the incumbent of the former parish in respect of the cure 
of souls and the performance of baptisms, marriages and burials, 
and other services and ministrations of the Church, and the lawful 
fees for the same, are transferred, so far as regards the severed 
portion, to the incumbent of the other parish {h). 

884. The rights and status of the incumbent of a parish church 
are transferred to the incumbent of a new church where such new 
church is made the parish church, and the former church is made 
a district church (i), or is pulled down (k), or where the former parish 
church was part of a cathedral church (1). 

' Sub-Shot. Z.—The Vestry. 

(L) Constitution. 

885. The vestry is the council of the parish for ecclesiastical pur¬ 
poses (w). It includes the incumbent (n) or curate in charge (o) 


a distinct and separate cure of souls or the status of a complete iucumbent 
{Dowdall V. Hexvitt (18()3), 10 L. T. 823, 825). 

(c) Lee V. Matthews (1830), 3 Hag. Ecc. 169, 173; Daunt v. Crocker (1867) 
L. II 2 A. & E. 41. 

(ci) if. V. Cumlet/, Eos parte i/offomw (1856), 3 W. R. 247. 

(e) Jackson v. Courtenay (1867), 8 E. & B. 8 ; H. v. O'Neill, Ex parte Oliver 
(1867), 31 J. P. 742. 

( f) Harrison v. Forbes (1860) 6 Jur. (M. s.) 1853; Redhead v. Wait (1862), 6 
L. T. 680. 

(p) Soe note (»), p. 444, ante. 

(h) Now Pansuos Act, 1866 (19 & 20 Viet. o. 104), s. 16; Tuckness v. Alexander 
(1863), 2 Ilrew. & 8m. 614; Jones v. Oough (1866), 3 Moo. P. 0. 0. (n. s.) 1 ; 
Ormerod v. Blackburn Burial Board (1873), 28 L. T. 438; Cronshaw v. Wigan 
Burial Board (1873), L. R. 8 Q. B. 217, Ex. Cli. ; Fuller v. Alford (1883), 10 
Q. B. D. 418. The transfer may be rosbicted in the case of a parish formed 
under a local Act {Fittgerald ▼. Champneys (1861), 2 John. & H. 31). 

(i) Church Building Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 107), ss. 16—18; Oh»irch Build¬ 
ing Act, 1639 (2 & 3 Viet. & 49), s. 9; New Parishes Acts and Ohuroh Building 
Acts Ameudment Aot, 1884 (47 & 48 Yiot. o. 65), s. 4. 

(A) Church Building Act, 1646 (8 A 9 Viot. e. 70), as. 1, 2; and see 
pp. 642, 734, post. 

(f) Tbid.,a.4. 

(m) V. M'Math (1819), 3 Phillim. 67, 82. It takes its name from 
being held in the room in the ^urdi where the priest puts on his vestments 
(ibia^. By various Poor Law Acts, Public Health Acts, Highway Acts, Municipal 
Corporation Acts, Looal GKivemment Acts, and the London Government Act. 
1899 (62 A 63 Yiot. a 14). certain civil powers and functions which formerly 
belonged to vestries have been transferrra to other bodies. See titles Local 
Q oyxBiniXNT; PuBiJO Hjulth. 

(n) Whether rector, vicar, or perpetual curate (WUstm v. M*Math, supra; 
S. Q. (on rule forjtrolubitum) (1816), 3 B. A Aid. 241; B. v. IVOyly (1840), 12 
Ad. A El. 139; T. AUm (1872). L. B. 6 Q. B. 69; 22. v. Salisbury iBUhep), 
[1901} 2 E. B. 226, 0. A.). But Kia nresenoe is not essential to the vandity w 
the proceediiMS iUoudsy v. Barbti (1799), 2 £r>. 687). 

(«) BuVbc^a, Fmriu {1746}. 2 siia. 1245. 
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and the persons of both sexes who are rated for the relief of f^e *• 

poor in respeot of the parish, whether resident therein or not(jfO» CmsHta- 
and the occupiers of hereditaments so rated ({f). The right to ttoa ofthe 
attend and vote in vestry accrues immediately upon the person’s 
name being inserted in the rate-book (r), but if, being a ratepayer, 
he fails to pay a poor rate made or become due three months 
previously, the right is thenceforth suspended until the rate is 
paid (s). Where a corporation or company are ratepayers, their 
clerk, secretary, or other authorised agent may attend and vote on 
their behalf (f)* 

(ii.) Functions, 

886. In the absence of a local custom to the contrary, the Appoint- 
churchwardens of a parish are annually chosen in vestry by the 
minister and parishioners jointly, or if they cannot agree, one by sod 

the minister and the other by the parishioners (u). The sidesmen •idanaen. 
are at the same time appointed by the minister and parishioners 
jointly (a). 

Church rates are made and assessed by > the vestry (5), but, Ohuroh rntcii. 
subject to certain exceptions (c), payment of such rates is merely 
voluntary and cannot be enforced (d). 

At the end of their year of office the churchwardens render to aocoudu and 
the vestry an account of their receipts and expenditure («). The 
vestry have no general right of inspecting the churchwardens’ 
books, but can only claim to do so on special grounds (/). If the 
vestry decide to make a voluntary church rate, the oburohwardena 
furnish estimates to the vestry of the amount which will probably 
be required (gr). Where church trustees are appointed under the 


(p) Poor Belief Act, 1819 (59 Oeo, 3, o. 12), bs. 19—22; Voslrios Act, 1819 
(59 Qeo. 3, c. 86 ), a. 1 ; Ji. v. Lambeth {Eeclvr) (1838), 8 Ad. & El. 350. As to 
the ri^t of women to rote, see Olive y. Ingram (1739), 2 Sim. 1114. 

( 9 ) Poor Bate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869 (32 A Hi yiot. 0 . 41), os. 7, 
19; Parliamentary and Municipal Begistration Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Viof. 0 . 26), 
8.14, The natnee of all stjch occupiers are to be inserted in the rato-book, 
whether the rates are payable or paid by them or by the owners of the heredita¬ 
ments (Poor Bate ALSsessniont and Collection Act, 18G9 (32 & 33 Viet, 0 . 41), 
B. 19). As to the right of the inhabitants of a new ecclesiastical parish carved 
out of an ancient parish to attend and vote at the election of churchwardens of 
the old parish chnrch, see p. 481, post. It also inoludes a churchwordon who has 
by statute been made ex officio a part of the vestry and has been given a right 
to vote at it (Le/tlg v*. Mnnnington (1879), 4 E*. D. 307). 

(r) Vestries Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, c. 69), s. 4. 

(e) Vestries Act, 1819 (69 Qeo. 3, & 85), a 3; Vestries Act, 1853 (10 A 17 Yict. 
0 . 65),8. 1. 

i t) Vestries Act, 1819 (59 Oeo. 3, c. 86 ), s. 2. 

») See p. 462, post 
o) See p. 474 , post 

1) AyL Pax. 456, 466; Burder v. 7dey{im), 12 Ad. ft El. 233, 253 ; Viley 
T. Burder (1841), ibid., 265, 302, Ex. Oh. 

(e) See p. 764, post 

(a) Oompulsoty Church Bate Abolition Act, 18G3 (31 & 32 Viet. 0 , 109), 
1—8, 6—8,10. See also p. 784, post 
[e) Clones Eodesiastid (1603), 89, 
f) JL V. Davmiry (Churchwardens) (1869), 6 Jur. (ir. s.) 940. 

'} & T. Bt Margaret, Leteesder {Sdeet Vestry) (1839), 10 Ad, ft El. 730. 
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Compulsory Church Bate Abolition Act, 1868 (h), they are to lay 
before the vestry once at least in every year an account of their 
receipts and expenditure and a statement of the balance, if any, 
remaining in their hands (i). 

The consent of the vestry is generally requisite to the granting 
of a faculty for an alteration or addition in the fabric or furniture 
of the church or in the churchyard (j). But the resolutiou of the 
vestry on the subj^t is not conclusive, and will, for good reasons, 
be disregarded (Ic). 

(iii.) Meetings and Voting. 

887. The summoning of a vestry meeting rests with the 
incumbent or the churchwardens, or with them conjointly, and he 
or they may fix the hour of the meeting (1). The notice convening 
it must be signed by the incumbent or a churchwarden or overseer 
of the poor of the parish (m). A notice, so signed, of the place and 
day and hour of holding the meeting and of the purpose for which 
it is summoned (n) must be affixed previously to the commencement 
of divine service (o), on some Sunday at least three days before the 
day on which it is to be held (p), on or near to the doors of all the 
churches and chapols within the parish or otlier area for which the 
meeting is summoned (q). 

a) 31 & 32 Viot. c. 109. 

(ij Ibid., 8. 9 ; aee pp. 473, 784, post. 

Ij) Clayton v. Dean (1849), 7 Notes of Oases, 46, at p. 63 ; Jacltson v. Singer 
(1868), 37 L. J. (eccl.) 9; Avows v. Slack (18^, 38 L. J. (ecce.) 38; Peek v. 
'J'rower (1881), 7 P. D. 21; see p. 734, post. The consent may w considered 
sufficient, although strict legal form was not observed in summoning the vestry 
(Thomas v. Morris (182.3), 1 Add. 470). 

(A) Jiutterworthy. Walker (1766), 3 Burr. 1689, at p. 1692; Groves v. Jlomsey 
(Hector) (1793), 1 Hag. Con. 188; St. John's, Margate (Churchwardens) v. 
Parishioners of the Same (1794), 1 Hag. Con. 198; Woodward v. Fdhestone 
(I'arishioners) (1880), Trist. 177; Nickalla v. Briscoe, [1892] P. 269. If the 
circunistonces so reipiire, the votes of the members of the vestry who are 
Ohurch people will be distinguished (Tottenham ( Vicar) y, Venn (1874), 
Ji. li. 4 A. & E. 221). Where the ecclesiastical district remaining attatffied to an 
ancient pariah church is not coterminous with the civil parish, the consent of 
the vestry of the civil parish will not be required (Richmond ( Vicar) and St. 
Matthios, Richmond (Chapelwardens) y.AU Persons having Interest, [1897] P. 70 ; 
Re St. Mark's, Wimbledon, Wimbledon (Vicar)y. Eden, [1908] P. 167). 

(l) R. V. Tottenham (Ficor) (1879), 4 Q. B. D. 367, per CoCKBUEK, O.J., at 
p. 870, affirmed sub noin. R. v. Wilson (1880), 43 L. T, 660, 0. A. In 
Dawe v. iriZ/mTws (1824), 2 Add. 130, it was laid down by Sir JoHK Nichom., 
at p. 139, that vestries for church matters ought to bo called by the 
churchwardens with the consent of the minister. In Putt v. Fellowes (1843), 
3 Curl,. 680, Sir H. Jei^ner Fust, at p. 696, expressed the opinion that notice 
of a vestry meeting given by a private parishioner was valid. But this is not 
law. 11 the iucumWnt or churchwardens improperly refuse to summon a 
me^ng which ought to be held, the romo<^ lies in a mandamus to compel ^em 
to do BO (R. V. St. Margaret, Westminster (Churchwardetu) (1816), 4 M. & S. 260). 

(m) Parish Notices Act, 1837 (7 Will. 4 & 1 Viet. c. 46), a. 3. 

(n) It is sufficient if the notice indicates the purpose with reasonable ^rtainty 
(Clutton y. Cherry (1816), 2 Plullim. 373; Rand v. Green (I860), 6 Jur. (w. 8.) 
303 ; S. 0. (on rule for prohibition^ (1860), 9 C, B. (n. 8.) 470h 

(e) It is s^cient if it is affixed after morning service but before the usual 
alu>rn(>on service (Rumley v. Mtihley Overseers (1869), 1 E. & E. 789). 

(l>) The three &ys must ba olear days (R. v. Best (1847), 16 L. J. (u, a) 102). 

(q) Vestries Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, o. 69), s. 1; Paiish Notices Act, 1837 
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888. Veifoy meetings are cnrdinariij held in tiie vestry of the 
ehnreh, and may be held in the church itself <r). They may alee 
be held elsewbere(«>, and a meeting may be a^Jonrned to a different 
place for the purpose of a poll, whether the intention so to adjourn 
it was stated in the notice summoning the meeting (f) or not (a). 

889. The incumbent, or the minister acting as incumbent, is ex 
officio chairman of a vestry meeting (&), If he is absent, th^ mem¬ 
bers present elect one of their number as chairman (c). The 
chairman, besides his vote as a member of the vestry, has a 
casting vote if the votes are equal (d). 

890. The voting is ordinarily in the first instance by show of 
hands, and a poll need not be demanded until after the chairman’s 
decision on the show of hands, but it should then be demanded 
forthwith (e). It may, however, be directed to be taken without a 
previous show of hands (/). It can be demanded as of right, and 
if refused is enforceable by mandamus (g). If demanded, it ought. 


(7 Win. 4 ft 1 Yict. c. 45), a 2. The notice need only bo affixod on or near td 
the principal door of oa(^ ohurch and chapel {Ormtrod v. Chadwick (1847), 
16 M. & W. 367). It must be so aflixed at every ohnxoh or chapel in the parish 
at which the service of the Church of England is parochially performed, but not 
at propriotary or private chapels at which it is performed, nor at disused chapels 
or dissenting chapels (if. v. Whijip (1843), 4 Q. B. 141; Orwerod v. Ghadtoick, 
tapTa). 

(r) Wilavn v. M‘Math (1819), 3 Phillim. 9!l,per Sir John Nioholt:,, at p. 82; 
8. 0. on rule for prohibition (1819), 3 B. & Aid. 'Ml, per Abbott, 0.J\, and 
BAvnEV, J., at ]>. 213. By the Vestries Act, 1850 (13 ft 14 Viot o, 67), sa 1,10, 
the Poor Law Commissioners, whose powers have since been transferr^ to the 
lA>cal Government Board (I.ooal Government Board Act, 1871 (34 ft 36 Viet. 
0 . 70), 8. 2), were empowered, upon the apjdication of the vestry of a parish 
<;ontainmg a population exceeding 2,000, to order that the Act or any part 
thereof should be put in force in the parish. After twelve mouths from the 
date of making such an order, the vestry of the parish cannot meet in any 
consecrated church or chapel in the parish nor, except in case of urgency and 
with the approval of the I^cal Government Board, in the 'ostry room attached 
thereto; and the churchwardens and overseers or the overseers alone are 
empowered, with the sanction of the Local Government Board and a majority of 
the vestry, to hire or purchase or erect a building for the holding of vestry and 
other parochial meetings, and to borrow money for the purpose (VostTios Act, 
1850 (13 ft 14 Viet. 0. 67), ss. 2—5). 

(*) if. T. St. Mary, Lambeth (Churchwardene) (1832), I Ad. ft El. 346, n. (b). 

(*) R. V. CAMisr (drcMcocon) (1834), 1 Ad. ft El. 342; fUihr v. Trood(1837), 
1 Curt. 607. 

(o) B. V. St. Mary*, Lambeth {Churchwardene), supra; R. v. i/Oyfy (1840), 12 
Ad. ft El. 139. 

(61 Wilson V. Af'JIfafA, supra; R. v. D'Oyly, supra. 

(c) Vestries Act, 1818 (68 Geo. 3, o. 69), e. 2. 

Id) Ibid., B. 2. But at On election of churchwardens his initial vote is 
exliauated by appointing one of them (if. v. Salishuiy {Bishop), [1901] 2 K. B. 
225, 0. A.). As to whemer, if the votes of the parishioners for the other church¬ 
warden aie eaual, he has a casting vote, see p. 463, post. 

6 Ao, ft El. 865, Ex, Oh.; B. v. St. Asap}^ 


V. Maund (1836), 

W. N. 100. 


But see B. v. Gooff 


(«) Camphal 

(F?<»r), [1883] „ ^ 

(/) A V. Birmingham (Beetor) (1887), 7 AA & El. 254, 

(Jnctimhsnf «to.j (1861), 4 L. T. 322. . * 

(o) Omi;dbdl v. Mound, supra; Ex parts QrowsmUh (1841), 6 Jur. 661; 
Qordm. y. Hayvaard (1905), 21 T. L. E. 298. « it is refused, the wsolution 
carried 1^ show of hands cannot bo regarded as recording the t^pimon of the 
pai^ imm r. Btsds (1862), 12 0. B. (». 8.) 383). 
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^■Knr- in the absence of other bnsiness, to be taken immediately; but if 
Oonsttta- there is no time for this, there mast be an adjournment for 
purpose (ii)* Members of the vestry, in the event of a poll 
being taken, have from one to six votes according to the annual 
ransn . j-ajeabig A’alue of the hereditaments in respect of which their names 
are entered on the rate book. If it is under £50, they have one 
vote. If it amounts to £50 or upwards, they have one vote for 
every complete £25 of the rateable value up to £150. If it 
amounts to or exceeds £150, they have six votes. If two or more 
persons are entered jointly in respect of the same hereditament, the 
votes for that hereditament are divided between them; but if only 
one of them attends the meeting, he may give all the votes (t). 
Condactof When a poll is taken, all members of the vestry, whether 

t epo . present at the previous meeting or not, have a right to vote (/c). 

The chairman arranges for the holding of the poll, and, being 
bound BO to do, is in the first instance responsible for its expen8es(/). 
In the absence of a local custom limiting its duration, it must be 
kept open for a sufficient length of time, having regard to the 
extent and population of the parish and to requisite publicity of 
the fact of the poll (m). But if a poll has been demanded in a 
particular way, and it has been so conducted without any objection 
at the time, any irregularity in the method of procedure will be 
held to have been waived («)• Votes at the poll must be tendered 
by the voters in person and openly (o), and an action will lie against 
a person who prevents a member of the vestry from voting (p). 
But a fresh poll will not be ordered on account of the chairman 
rejecting votes alleged to be admissible or committing some other 
irregularity, if the result does not appear to have been affected 
thereby (q). 


(h) n. v. D'Oi/ly (bMO), 12 Ad. & El. 139. 

(t) Vecjlrioa Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, c. 69), s. 3. Where a person is rated in 
respect of sovoral hereditnuients in the parish, their value is lumped together 
for the purpose of ascertaining the number of votes to which he is entitlwl 
(liichardton v. Gladwin (1858), E. B. A E. 138; Lamhe v. Orimea (1862), 8 Jur. 
(rr. 8.1 288); even though he holds them in different capacities (J2. v. Kirhii 
(1861), 1 15. & S. 647). Where, by custom, the poor rates had been assessed 
Hooortling to the supposed ability of the persons cliarged and not according lo 
the value of their hereditaments, the provision of the Act as to plurality of votes 
was held not to Kpply (NigUingaU v. Uarakall (1823), 2 B. & 0. 313). 

fi) A. v. Lambeth (Beckir) (1838), 8 Ad. & El. 356. 

(l) Shaw’s Parish I^aw, 7th ed. (1892), Appendix V., pp. 607 at aeq. In Tiarka 
T. Hutton (1866), I;. B. 1 A. & E. 270, the expense of t£e attendance of a legal 
adviser at the poll was hold to be payable out of the church rate. 

(m) It. V. Wiucheater {Diahop^a Commiaaary) (1806), 7 East, 673; Baker r. 

Wood G837), 1 Curt. 607; Weaterton v. Davxdam (1854), 1 Ecc. & Ad. 385. 
Disturbance is a ground for clearing the room, but not for dosinir the poll IR. 
V. Graham f 1861), 9 W. E. 738). * * 

(») Campodl v. Maund (1836), 6 Ad. & El. 865, Ex. Ch, 

(o) Faulkner v. Llger (1825), 4 B. & C. 449; Story v. Colk (1848), 6 Notes of 

Cases, Supplement, p. xxxiii. Where the parishioners have the right of eleot- 
ing the inoumbent, the election may be conducted by secret ballot, since the 
vestry regulationB as to plural voting and otherwise do not apply to it (Shaw 
V. Thomson (1876), 3 Ch. D. 233). ' 

(p) Phill&n-oum v. Eyland (1726), 8 Mod. Eep. 351. 

(?) B- V. LamhOh (Rector), aupra; Rx parte Mawby (1864), 3 E. & B. 718; 
n. V. Goole (Incumbent etc.) (1861), 4 L. T. 322. 
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891. Minates of the prooeedinga and resolntions of every veatry 
meeting are to be entered in a book and signed by the ehair* 
man and by any other of the inhabitants who ohoose to affix their 
signatures (r). 

892. The proceedings of one meeting do not require confirmation 
by a subsequent meeting (s). But one meeting cannot prescribe 
what shall be the procedure at future meetings (t). 

(iv.) Under Local Lawi or Vuatonu. 

893. The Vestries Act, 1818 (a), does not extend to the city of 
London or the borough of Southwark (b), nor does it affect the time 
of meeting, proceedings, or voting in tlie case of any vestry regulated 
by special Act of Parliament or special custom (c). 

Where the London Government Act, 1899(d), transferred 
the civil powers and duties of the vestry of an ancient metro¬ 
politan parish to a borough council, the ecclesiastical powers and 
duties of the vestry have by a scheme under the Act been vested 
in the inhabitants of somo parish or ecclesiastical district, and the 
interest of the vestry in any church property, other than the 
vestry building, has in like manner been vested in the incumbent 
and churchwardens of some parish or ecclesiastical district or in 
one or some of them (e). 

In some places, by local custom, the vestry have the right of 
electing the incumbent (/), the parish clerk ig), the sexton (h), or 
the organist (i). 

(v.) In New Parithes, 

894. In distinct and separate parishes and district parishes 
formed under the Church Building Act, 1818 (/c), in separate 
spiritual parishes formed under the Church Building Act, 1831 (0» 
in consolidated chapelries and district chapelries im), in Peel parishes 
formed under the New Parishes Act, 1843, in now parishes formed 
under the New Parishes Act, 185G, and in disti cts which have 
become separate ecclesiastical parishes under s. 14 of that A.ct{n), 

I r) Vestries Act, 1818 (68 Geo. 3, o. 69), e. 2. 

<) Mawley v. liarhct (1790), 2 ISsp. 687. 
t) Ibid. 

a\ 58 Geo. 3, o. 69. 
bj IHd., S8. 9,10. 
c) Ibid., «. 8. . 

d) 62 & 63 Viot. o. 14. 
e) Ibid., B. 23 (1). 

/) Shaw V. Thommon (1876), 3 Oh. D. 233. 
g) Parish-ClerJda Ua$e (1611), 13 Co. Hep. 70; see p. 478, pod. 
h) B, V. Stoke Damerd {Minister) (1836), 6 Ad. & El. 884, 690, 691. SoO 
p. 478, post. 

(») B. V. St. StephevkS, Oolemm Street {Vicar) (1844), 9 Jur. 256 j see p. 479, 
post. 

{k) 68 Geo. 3, c. 43, 8. 73. The proven of the Church Building Act, 1819 
(39 Qeo. 3, o. 134), b. 30, as to oonstitutiQg select vestries iu these parishes is now 
repealed (Statute Law Bevuion Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. c. 91), 8.1, ached.). 

(/) 1 & 2 WilL 4, c. 38, 8. 26. 
m) Church Building Act, 1846 (8 A; 9 Viet. c. 70), 0. 6, 

'») 6 & t Viet. c. 87, 8.17; 19 & 20 Viet c. 104, bb. 14, 16; and «ee pp. 443 
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one of the churchwardens is chosen at a meeting in the nature of a 
vestry meeting (o) by the persons who would be entitled to take 
part in the election if the parish or chapelry were an ancient 
parish (p); and the same persons may meet in vestry and make 
and assess a voluntary church rate in respect of the church 
of their ecclesiastical parish or district (q). In these areas the 
question of obtaining a faculty for additions or alterations in 
the church or chapel is also submitted to a similar qttasi-veatrj 
meeting (r). 

In consolidated chapelries and district chapelries the meeting for 
the appointment of churchwardens is to be summoned in all respects 
as if the chapelry were a parish and the meeting were a parish 
meeting (a). But no such imperative rule exists in the case of 
other new ecclesiastical parishes or districts (t). In Peel parishes, 
new parishes under the New Parishes Act, 1856 (w), and districts 
which have become separate ecclesiastical parishes under s. 14 
of that Act, the meeting is to be summoned in such manner in all 
respects as the incumbent directs (a). 

The Vestries Act,. 1818 (b), does not apply to the quaai-vestriea of 
now ecclesiastical areas (c). 

(vi.) Select Veelriea. 

895. A select vestry, consisting of a limited body of parishioners, 
and having the powers of the whole number, may exist either 
(1) by immemorial custom (d), or (2) by a local Act of Parliament(c), 
or (8) by the adoption of the Vestries Act, 1831 (/). Where it 
exists it supersedes in every respect the general vestry (q). 

896. A select vestry existing by custom may by custom co-opt 
new members from among the parishioners, and may be of a variable 


(t>) So styled in the Burial Act, 1857 {20 & 21 Viet. c. 81), a. 6. 

Ij}) See ulso Church Building Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 70), a. 7. 

(g) Oompulaory Church Bate Abolition Act, 1868 (61 & 62 Viet. o. 109), 

B8. 6, to. 


(r) St. reier'a, Eaton Square (Vicar) v. The Same {Pariahionere), [1894] 
P. 350, 361. 

{«) Church Building Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet, c, 70), a. 6. ■ 

{<) R. V. Barrow (1869), L. B. 4 Q. B. 677, where it was hold that the notice 
aummoning the meeting need not be given on a Sunday three dear daya 
previously. 

(it) 19 & 20 Viet. c. 104. 

(a) N»>w Pai-ifthos Act, 1843 (6 4 7 Viet, a 87), a. 17. 

(b) 68 Geo. 3, o. 69. 

(c) R. V. Barrow, eupra. There is conaequently no plural voting in those 
jrtMiM'Veatriea. 

(rf) Gib. Cod, 219, n.; Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I., p. 415; Butterworth 
V. WalJcer (1766), 3 Burr. 1689, 1692; Berry v. Banner (1792), Peake, 156, 161. 
It oannot be created by ftwulty (ibid., at pp, 160, 161). 

(«) Bum, Eocleaiastioal Lawj Vol. I., p. 416, ii. j R. v. Chrietehurch Overaeeri 
(1857), 7 E. 4 B. 409, Ex. Oh. 

(/) 1 45 Will. 4, c. 60. 

(?) Ibid., 8. 27 ; Gib. Ood. 219, n .; Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. L, p. 418; 
Butterworth r. Walhar, eupm; R. ▼. POere (1866), 6 E. 4 B. 228. As to the 
al«otio& of ohurohwardene by a select vestry, see Berry v. Banner, eupra. 
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Dumh^ih). II mAjr by custom eonsisl of the inoambeni mid 
parishioners who have been elected to the office of churchwardeo 
and have either served or been fined for not doing so (t); or of 
the rector and churchwardens, parishioners who have been upper 
churchwardens, and certain others elected by the vestry (fc). A 
bankrupt is disqualified for being a member of a select vestry, and 
vacates his seat if he is a member (Q. 

897. If a select vestry assemble on a particular day, not being 
the usual day of meeting, and for a special purpose, the meeting is 
not good unless all the members receive notice of it (m). 

898. In the absence of custom or enactment to the contrary, a 
majority of the whole number of select vestrymen must bo present 
for the transaction of business (n). And where a local Act, con- 
stituting a select vestry in a parish, authorises action by the major 
part of the members assembled at a meeting, a motion is ineffectual 
which is carried only by a majority of those voting and not by a 
majority of those assembled, including such as decline to vote(o). 

899. At a poll taken in the month of March, on a requisition 
made in the prescribed manner, the Vestries Act, 1881 (p), may be 
adopted in any parish, except a rural parish not containing more 
than eight hundred ratepayers, and excopt parishes within the Metro¬ 
polis Management Act, 1855 (q), by a two-thirds vote of a majority 
voting one way or the other of the ratepayers entitled to vote 
under the Act, that is to say, ratepayers who have been rated for 
the whole preceding year and have paid all rates except those 
due within the preceding six months; but if the adoption is not 
carried, no requisition for the same purpose can be made within 
the next three years (r). Where the Act is adopted, a select vestry 
is to be constituted consisting of the incumbent and church¬ 
wardens of the parish, and the incumbent of every ecclesiastical 
X>ari8h or district within it, and a number of resident householders 
assessed within tho parish at not less than .01 or in parishes 
containing more than 3,000 ratepayers or situate in the city of 
London or within the metropolitan police district at not less than 
ii40 {«), and elected by the ratepayers entitled to vote under the 

(h) SaM V, Watkintm (1690), 2 Lut. 1027; Btrty v. Banner (1792), Peako, 
156i Golding v. Fenn (1828), 7 B. & 0- 765; Ooodall v. Whitmore (1828), 2 Hag. 
£ 00 . 3^. 

(t) Qibht r. Flight 3 0. B. 681, 603. 

(i) B, V. Brain (1832), 3 B. & Ad. 614. 

\l) Bankruptcy Act, 1883 (46 & 47 Viet. c. 62). m. 32 (1) (e), 84. Aa to tha 
duration of the disqualification, see title Bankbupioy ASm ItfSOLVENCy, 
Vol. II., p. 89. 

i m) Dohton v. Fueay (1831), 7 Bing. 305. 
n) Blaclxt v. BUzard (1829), 9 B. & 0. 831. 

0 ) R. V. Christchurch Overseers (1857), 7 E. & B. 409, Ex. Ch. 
p) 1 & 2 Will. 4, 0 . 60. .... 

q) 18 A 19 Viet 0 . 120. S. 1 of. this Act ropealad, as to the paruhes 
thoKin comprised, the Vestries Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, 0 . 60). 

(r) Vestries Act, 1881 ( 1*2 Will. 4, 0 . 60), ss. 1—0, 11 , 4a-43. Where 
under a special Act the select T^tzies ol two parishes are a jowl vestry 
for certain purposes, one of the parishes cannot soparately adopt thff Vfpiries 
Act. 1831 (R. V. Basset (1851), 17 Q. B. 832). . 

(•) Vestries Act, 1831 (1 ft 2 Will. 4 , o. 00), ss. 23, 26. The 4c^ i* r©|)sal 94 
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Act in tlie month of May at the rate of twelve for every tbooeand 
or fraction of a thousand of the ratepayers, but not exceeding in 
any case one hundred and twenty, except where a special Act pro¬ 
vides for a greater number (t). One-third of the number are to 
retire annually, but are to be capable of re-election (u). The major 
part of the vestrymen assembled may act when the prescribed 
quorum is present (a), and the proceedings are to be conducted, 
and accounts kept and published, and auditors appointed, in the 
prescribed manner (6). 

(vii.) Ve»iri/ ClerJce. 

900. The vestry may elect a clerk to act as their registrar or 
secretary, attend their meetings,,draw up their orders, and keep 
their books and papers (c). But the office depends on the will of 
the vestry and is not permanent; nor is any fixed salary attached 
to it. A mandamus, therefore, will not be issued to admit to the 
office a person who is alleged to have been elected to it(d). A 
churchwarden cannot hold the office of vestry clerk (e). 

Sub-Seot. 4.— Churchtvardent. 

(i.) Qualification and Liahility to Flcrve. 

901. Unless disqualified or exempted, every householder (/) in 
an ancient parish is eligible and, if appointed, is hound to serve as 


by the Metropolis Management Act, 1865 (IS & 19 Viet. c. 120), s. 1, as to the 
parishes comprised in that Act. The total assessment may he made up of several 
loiiomonts, not all occupied by the vestryman elected, and the election of some 
unqualified persons dfios not render void the election of others who are qualified 
(/i. V. iS<. Pancraa {Churchwardens) (1884), 1 Ad. & El. 80). 

(<) Vestrios Act, 1881 (1 & 2 Will, 4, c. CO), ss. 22, 23, In other respects 
an earlier special Act is superseded by the adoption of the Vestrios Act, 18.81 
{R. V. St. Paveras {Churchwardcsis), svpra). The provision of s. 22 of the Act 
ns to taking the election in (such district whore a parish is divided into districts 
for occlesiaBticnl or other purposes does not apply to o division for the sake 
of convenience which may he changed from time to time {ibid.). 

(u) Vestries Act, 1831 (i & 2 Will. 4, c. 60), ss. 10—26, 41, 42. A special 
provision is made for the first throe elections under the Act {ibid., e. 24; Jl, v. 
Si. Pancras {Churchimrdms), eujyra). 

(а) R. V. Christchurch Overseers (1857), 7 E. & B. 409, Ei. Ch, 

(б) Vestries Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 60), ss. 28—42. 

(c) Bum, Ecclesiaetical Law, Vol. I., p. 415. A vestry clerk can bring an 
action of detinue or trover to recover possession of books or papers belonging to 
him in respect of his office {Antm. (1816), 2 Chit. 256). 

{d) R. V. Croydon {Churchwardens) (1794), 5 Term Kop. 713. But where, in a 
pariah containing a population exce^'ng 2,000, the provisions of the Vestries 
Act, 1850''(13 & 14 vict. c. 67), as to vestry clerks have been put in force and 
are applicable (see note (r), p. 455, ante), a vestry clerk is to be elected to 
perform the duties specified in that Act. at a salary fixed by the Ixtcal Govern¬ 
ment Board, and is not removable except by a resolution of the vestry speciallv 
called for the purpose and with the consent of the Local Government Board 
{ibid., 88. 6—10). In such cases a guo warranto will lie again.?t a holder of the 
office who has been unduly elec^ thmeto {Jt. v. Burrows, [1892] 1 Q. B. 899). 
.See title Ceown Prxctiob, VoL X., p, 128. 

(f) R V. Tidy, [1892] 2 a B. 179. 

(/) A servant occupying for his master is not a householder {It. y. Spwr^ 
(1865), L. B. 1 Q. B. 72), nor is the occupier of njcre apartments (Searell v. 
^vdtvadsfln (1888), Trisf. 50). 
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eharehwarden of the parish ohuroh to). A woman can hold tha 
office 

Persons under age, aliens, Jews, and persons who have 
been convicted of felony, Mrjnry, or fraud, are disqualified from 
serving (i). 

The following persons are exempt from liability to serve, but 
may serve if tney are appointed and consent so to do:—Pen a, 
and members of Parliament (k), clergymen (f), Boman OathoHo 
priests (»i), dissenting ministers (n), sheriffs («), practising barristers 
and solicitors and officers of the superior courts (p), practising 
physicians and members of the College of Surgeons (g), prac¬ 
tising apothecaries (r), registered medical practitioners («), and 
dental practitioners (t), persons serving in the militia (a), and men 
in the territorial force (b) or army reserve (c), naval coast volun¬ 
teers (d), royal naval volunteers (c), registrars of births and deaths 

to) ProoAv. Owen (1718), citediu 3 Phillim 617, n., Cfu^e v. Ruhardmn 
2 Stra. 71fi ; Btmte v. Welltr (1631), 3 Hag. Eoc 474. lie is not excused by 
a bodily infiniiity such as deafuoss {Coojptr v. AHnuU (1820), 3 Phillun lOo), 
nor by poTerty {Morgan v. Cardigan {ArrMaiam) (1697), 1 8alk 16^. Ho 
must bo a resident in tho parish (G-ib Cod 216; R. v. Cree (1892), 87 L. T 6,t(i; 
R. V. Towneon, Er port* Brodertp (1908), 24 T. L. E 690); and it is not a 
sufficient qualification to be the ratra occupier of a store and stabling therein 
{R V. Harding (1889), 6 T. L R. 53). This case soems to have ovemilod 
JTarrmon v. Bennett (1876), Tnst. 43, where tho ratoil occupier of a room m the 
parish for oonvemenoe and ])leamiie only was held to be eligible. In Brook v. 
Oum, supra, a person was hold bound to serve as ohurcbwaidon in a parish m 
which he had his house of business although be Jodgod ut another parish, and 
in Stephenson v. Langston (1801), 1 Hag. Con. 379, it was hold that, according to 
the custom of the city of Loudon, a partner in a banking house in the parish, 
who neither slept nor had his mealH there was eligible. A lodger or a sou 
living with his father is ineligible {Ford Ohauney (1716), 1 Hag. Con. 382, n ), 
It would seom that where a pmsh is divided into new occlesiastioal pHrishos 
a resident in one of these is qualified to be churchwarden of the parish chuirh 
{./<mes V. Hayworth (1881), Tnst. 47). There, however, the parish had been 
lorroed imdei the Church Building Act, 1818 (58 Oeo. 3, c 45), a 16, and s. 73 
of that Act does not expressly presciibe residence as a qualification for a 
churchwarden. 

(A) Cordon v. Hayxoaid (1906), 21 T. L. R 298. 

to) Anthony v Seger (178^, 1 Hag Con 9. per Loid Biowkw, (tlioii Sir 
William Scorr), at p 10, Poor Law Amendment Act, 1814 (4 & 6 WilL 4, 
c. 76), s. 48. 

(*) Gib. Cod. 216, ru (oe). 

[/) Ibid., Anon. (1704), 6 Mod. Rep. 140, n. 

hn) Roman Cathohe Relief Act, 1791 (31 Geo 3, c. 35^, 8 8. 

^») Stat. (1689) 1 WiU. & Max. o. 18, s. 8 ; Places of Religious Worship Act, 
1812 (62 Oeo. 3, o. 166), 8. 9. 

(o) Stephenson v. Langs/ton, supra, at p. 380 

\p) Promt's Case (1634), Oro Car. 389; Com. Pig. tit. Attorney, B I'l* 
Er parte Jej^enes (1829), 6 Bing. 196. 

® Stat. (1513) 6 Hen. 8, c. 6 ; stat. (1640) 32 Hen 8, c. 40, 8. I; slut (1 < 14) 
18 Geo. 2, c. 16, s. 8. 

(r) Stat. (1694) 6 & 7 Will. & Mar. c. 4. 

(a) Medical Act (21 ft 22 Viet c. 90), s. 36. 
to) Dentists Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Tict. o. 33), 8. 30. 

(a) liocal Mibtia (England) Act, 181S (62 6eo. 3, c 38), 9 . 197 , ^fl1ltla Act, 
1882 (M ft 46 Viet. c. 49). 8. 41. 

6) Territorial and Reside Forces Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 7, o. 9), e. 23 (4), 

Cl Reserve Forces Act, 1882 (46 ft 48 Viot. c 48), b. 7. 

'd) Naval Volunteers Act, 1883 ^6 ft 17 Vict c 73). s. 8. 

!•} Royal Naval Resetve (Volouteer) Aot, 1869 (22 ft ^ Vict o. fiO), i, f. 
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«*».«. and of marriagea (/), ineome tax commiBsioners (g), comraissionerg 
OouBtifcii* and officers of Inland Berenue {h) and of Gastoms (i), the PostmietBter- 
General and officials serving under him (k), factory inspectors (f), 
aldermen (w), persons serving in a parochial office in another 
rantnes. parish (n), and generally all persons holding a public office ihe 
duties of which must be discharged personally and cannot be 
performed by deputy (o). 

Berricebj Boman Catholics and dissenters, who are not priests or 
deputy. ministers, if they are appointed and decline to serve in person 

must execute the office by deputy (p). 


App 
of two 
cburcb* 
wardens in 
ancient 
parish. 


(ii.) Appointment and Admittion to Office. 

902. In an ancient parish, in the absence of a contrary 
custom (q), two churchwardens are chosen yearly (r) by the 
minister («) and the parishioners entitled to vote in vestry jointly, 
if they can agree, and, if not, one by the minister and one by the 
other parishioners (t). In either case, both churchwardens have the 
game functions and there is no legal precedence between them (a). 
By custom, however, there may be only one churchwarden (6) or 
more than two (c). By custom, too, the parishioners may elect 


(/) Bii'fchs and Deaths Begietration Act, 1837 (7 Will. 4 & 1 Viet. o. 22), 
8. 18. 

I ff) Income Tax Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Viet. c. 35), b. 35. 

A) Inland Eeveuue Begulation Act, 1890 (63 & 54 Viet. c. 21), s. 8- 
i) Customs Consolidation Act, 1876 (39 & 40 Viet. c. 36), s. 9. 
jfc) Post Office Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 4^, e. 43. 

/) Factory and Worksh^ Act, 1901 (1 Edw. 7, c. 22), s. 118 (6). 
m) Abdy'e Cate (1640), Oro. Cto. 685. 

n) Stejihenaon v. LangaUm, on appeal (1805), 1 Ha^. Con. 381, n., 883, n. 
o) R. V. Wood (1796), 1 Bsp. .359. An acting justice of the peace or a 
lieutenant of marinoB ought not to he appointed to a parish office where there 
are other substantial householders capable of serving {It. v. (layer (1757), 1 Burr. 
245). 

(/>) Stat. (1689) 1 Will. & Mar. c. 18, s. 5; Boman Catholic Belief Act, 1791 
(SI Geo. 3, (*. 32), s. 7. But a Quaker has been held to be exempt from SOTvice 
either personally or by deputy {Adey v. Theobald (1836), 1 Curt. 447). 

(q] Anon. (1676), 1 Vent. 267. 

{r) Nojpaneh can legally be without churchwardens, and an election can be 
compellea by mandamus {R. v. Wix {Inhabitanta^ (ISSi), 2 B. & Ad. 197). 

(«) A perpetual curate has the rights of a mimstor in the appointment {B. v. 
Allen (1872), L. B. 8 Q. B. 69). too, has a curate in charge, in t!^ absence 
of tBe incumbent or during a vacancy in tiie benefice (ffuPbard v. Pennies (lt46), 
2 Stra. 1246). 

G) Stutter v. Freeton (1717), 1 Stra. 52; B. v. Saliebury {Biehop), J[|1901] 
2 K. B. 225, 0. A. Where from any cause a minister does not jom in the 
appointment, the parishioners can elect the two churchwardens {Northampton 
{Okurchwardent) Uaee (16iW), Garth. 118). Am to the right of the inhabitants 
of a new ecclesiastical parish carved out of on ancient parish to attend and vote 
at the election of churwwardens of the old parish church, see p. 481, poet. 

(a) Canones Eededastki (1603), 89. But a churchwarden acquires prece¬ 
dence by longer servioe (B. ▼. Brain (1832), 3 B. & Ad. 614). 

■ (h) B. V. liinckley (/nAahIfan/e) (1810), 12 East, 861, 365; B. v. Eati BhUton 
{InhahHante) (1818), 1 B. & Aid. 275; B, v. Cateeby {InhahitanU) (1824), 
2 B. & 0. 814. 

(c) R. V. Marah (1836), 5 Ad. & El. 468; Bremner v. EtM (1866), Ii. R. 
1 V. T48; St. Sepulcf^ (FiVor) v. St. Sepulchre {Ohurchxoardent) (187^P)> 
5 P, D. «>4. 
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both ehorohward^B {d), aa is the ease in thus oitj of London (a)* 
Or the ehoioe may reirt with Uie lord of tihe manor (J), or with A 
select vestry (g), who, again, by custom, may elect yearly one 
churchwarden, the person elects in the previous year retaining 
office as senior churchwarden (h). Or one may be chosen by the 
minister and the other by the outgoing churchwardens (t). li^ere 
a parish is divided into townships, there may be a special custom 
for the election of separate churchwardens for each township (k). 

903. In the absence of custom to the contrary the appointment 
is made at the Easter vestry in Easter week (2). But an appoint* 
ment at another time is valid (m). Before proceeding to elect, the 
vestry meeting may inquire as to the character of the proposed 
candidate, and, if he has held the office before, may investigate 
correspondence as to his conduct therein (n). If the person elected 
is released from service on payment of a fine or as incapable from 
ill-health or otherwise, or as legally exempt, the vestry may proceed 
to another election (e>). A poll may be directed to be taken without 
a previous show of hands (p); but, if this is not done, a candidate 
who is defeated on a show of hands and desires a poll should 
demand it as soon as the result of the show of hands is declared (q), 
and can enforce it by mandamus if it is refused (r). If the votes 
are equal, the minister, as chairman of the vestry, has, perhaps, a 
casting vote (s). A defeated candidate, who desires to set aside the 
election of his rival on the ground of irregularity, can do so by 


(d) Hubbard v. Penrice (1746), 2 Sira. 1246; Bvelin'a Goat (1039), Oro. Oaf. 
651. 

(e) A. V. Bice (1697), 1 Ld. B^m. 138. 

(/) GodolpMn, Bepertorlum Uanonicum, p. 153. 

Ig) R, T. ht. Jamea^ Weetminster {Churchwarden*) (1836), 6 Ad. A 15L 891 J 
Qibbe V. Flight (1846), 3 0. B. 681. 

(A) Oihb* V. Flight, tupra.^ Aa to the junior ohurohwarden of one year 
becoming by custom the senior churchwarden of the next see also Warner’* 
Case (1619), Oro. Jao. 632. 

(t) Gotten y. Harwich (1719), 1 Stra. 146. But if the outgoijtg churchwardens 
cannot agree, the right of choice reverts to the parishioners by the ordinary law 
(ibid.). 

(k) Aatie y. Thomaa (1823), 2 B. & 0. 71; R. y. JfefaraA (1836), 6 Ad. & EL 
468; Bremner v. Hull (1866), L. B. 1 0. V. 748; Green v. R. (1876), 1 App. Gas. 
613 ; St. Sepulchre (Vicar) y. St. Sepulchre (Ohurchwcfrdena) (1879), 6 P.^. 64. 

(f) Canones Booleeiaetici (1603), 90. 

(m) Bait y. FelUnm (1843), 3 Oort. 680; S. v. St. Faith (InhahUanta) (1866), 
2 Jut. fw. B.) 212. 

(n) R. y. Haghowma (Ftear) (1886), 61 J. P. 278. 

(o) Bimit y. WMer (1831L 3 Hag. Ece. 474. 

(p) M. y. Birmingham (Rector) (1837), 7 Ad. A El. 254. Pof the qualifl- 
catmn ^ the electors and the requisite formalities of the vestry meeting and 
poll, see pp. 452 et aeq., ante, 

(o) Campbell y. Maund (1836), 6 Ad. A El. 866, Ex. Oh.; R. v. St. Aaaph 
(Vicar), [1883] W. N. 100. As to the mode of conducting the poll, see p. 4M, 
ante. 

(^ OampbeR r. Maund, aupra ; Ex parte Orowamith (1841), 6 Jur. 661; Gordon 
V. Haywmrd (1905), 21 T. L. B. 298. 

(•) A. V. I^iabwrv (Biahcp), £1901] 1 K. $. 673, per OHAmrELi., J., at 670. 
Bat be is not entitlea to it tmdei the |trovinon as to his casting vote jm tha 
Vestries Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 8, e. 69), A 8 ( 8 . 0. <« appsal, [1801} 

226, 0. A.). 
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maudamas (/), provided that he makes the application promptly (a). 
A churchwarden holding oihce is presumed to have been duly 
appointed until the contrary is shown (b). 

904. For a church or chapel provided under the Church Building 
Acts or New Parishes Acts (c) two fit and proper persons are annually 
chosen as churchwardens at the usual period of appointing parish 
officers. If it has an ecclesiastical parish or district attached, they 
are chosen one by the incumbent and the other by the persons who, 
if the parish or district were an ancient parish, would be members 
of its vestry (d). If the church or chapel was provided under 
B. 2 of the Church Building Act, 1881 («), they are chosen one 
by the incumbent and the other by the renters of pews therein (/). 
If the church was built on a site vested in the Ecclesiastical 
CommissioiierB and is without a district, they are chosen one by the 
minister of the church and the other by the pew-renters, or the 
majority of them, at a meeting summoned by the minister or, if 
there be none, by the outgoing churchwardens. If there are no 
rented pews, the minister chooses both churchwardens. In either 
case they continue in office until others are duly appointed and 
admitted in their stead {y ). The churchwardens of new ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts are not invested with or competent to perform 
any civil duty attached to the office of churchwarden {h) unless the 
language of the statute creating the duty clearly indicates that it is 
to be performed by them (t). 

(t\ It. V. Birmingham (Rector) (1837), 7 Ad. & El. 264 ; lie Barlow (1861), 30 
L. J. (Q. B.) 271; R V. Harding (1889), 6 T. L. E. 63; R. v. Cree (1892), 67 L. T. 
656. The question oannot be tried by a gya warranto (R. v. Shepherd (1791), 4 
Term Bop. 381; lie Barlow, eupra) ; nor in an ecclesiastical suit ( WiUiamt v. 
Vaughan (1748), 1 Wra. Bl. 28). See also title Crown Praotioe, Vol. X., p. 77. 

(aj R. V. Handborough (Churchwardens) (1877), 37 L. T. 400, where an 
applicai ion in July to set aside an election held at Easter was refused as being 
too lato. 

(h) Qanvill v. JJtting (1846), 9 Jur. 1081 ; Doe d. Boivley v. Barnes (1846), 8 
Q. B. 1037. 

(c) Soe note (t), p. 444, ante. 

(d) Church Building Act, 1818 (68 Geo, 3, c. 46), s. 73, as to a distinct and 
separate parish or district parish under that Act; Church Building Act, 1831 
(I A 2 WiU. 4, c. 38), 8.26, which requires that the churchwardens of a separate 
spiritual pari^ formed under s. 23 of that Act shall be members of the Chiu'oh 
of England chosen out of the inhabitants of the parish ; Church Building Act, 
1846 (8 & 9 Viot. 0 . 70), s. 6, which requires that the churchwardens of a con¬ 
solidated ohapelry or district cfaajielry shall be residing within the chapelry (see 
Ji. V. Harding (1889), 6 T. L. E 63); New Parishes Act, 1'843 (6 & 7 Vict. c. 37), 
s. 17, and New Parishes Act, 1866 (19 & 20 Yiot. c. 101), as. 14,16, which require 
ttiat the churchwardens of a Peel parish, of a new parish formed under ss. 1, 2 
of the New Parishes Act, 1866, and of a separate ecclesiastical parish which has 
Iteoome such under s. 14 of that Act, must be members of the Church of 
England. Probably the qualiiicafious of residence and Church membership, 
where not expressly required, would be held to be implied as incidents to general 
fitness for the office (see, as to residence, R. v. Cree (1892), 67 L. T. 566). As 
to fhe meeting for choosing the ohutohwa^eus, see pp, 467» 463, ante. 

(e) 1 &2Wm.4, 0. 38. 

(/) IhiA., B. 16: R.y. Cree, hrpra. 

to) Church Building Act, 1846 (8*9 Viot o. 70), e. 7. 

(/i) New. Parishes Act, 1843 (6 * 7 Vict c. 37), s. 17; Church Building 
iUt, 1845(8 A8Viot 0.70),aS; A.Overseers(1854),3E.&B.688. 

(•} T. Northrmam om Clayton (RaUpayere) (1866), 7 B. & S. 110. 
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90d. Every churahwarden, before beginning to discharge his 
duties, most be admitted to his office by msJcing and eabsoribing 
before the ordinary or other proper official a declaration that he 
will faithfully and diligently perform the duties of his office (ft). 
The declaration is made before the archdeacon or bis official at his 
visitation, or, in years of episcopal visitation, before the bishop or 
his chancellor or a surrogate (1). The admission confers no title, 
the function of the ordinary being ministerial, not judicial; and 
though^ the person admitting ought not to admit a person clearly 
disqualified (w), it is his duty, which may be enforced by mandamus, 
to admit in a doubtful case both claimants (n), leaving them to 
determine their relative rights by legal proceedings (o). The fee 
to be paid by each parish at an episcopal or archidiaconal visitation, 
which includes the admission of the new churchwardens and 
sidesmen, is 18<. (p). It is recoverable from the churchwardens 
by action of debt if they have parochial or church funds out of which 
it can be paid (q) ; but, if they have none, they are not personally 
liable to pay it (r). 


(iii.) Status. 

906. Churchwardens are a guasi-corporation for the purpose of 
holding in perpetual succession the goods of the church, and also, 
in the city of London, for the purpose of holding land («). But, 


(7c) Oanonea Ecclesiostici (1603), 118 ; Statutory Doclaratione Act, 1835 (5 & 6 
WiU. 4, c. 62), e. 9 ; Bray v. Somer (1862), 2 B. & S. 374. Ohurohwardons havo 
strictly no legal position until admission. But an action by eovoral ohuroh- 
wardens may be maintained although soma have not made the declaration 
{Bremner v. Hull (1866), L. E. 1 0. P. 748). A re-elected churchwarden ought 
to make it again at the beginning of his now year of offioe {Warner's Voss 
(1619), Oro. Jac. 632; Stoughton v. Reynolds (I7<'i6), 2 Stra. 1045, 1047). But 
his not doing so will not prevent his acts from being legally binding on bimsolf 
and the parish (Ednei/ v. Smallhones (1869), 21 L. T. 506). 

(7) R. V. Sowter, [I'OOl] 1 K. B. 896, 0. A. 

(m) Anthony v. Seger (1789), 1 Hag. Con. 9, jter Lord ri'-owBLl. (then Sir 
WnxiAM Soon’), at p. lo. 

(n) B. V. Rice (1697), 1 Ld. Eaym. 138; R. v. Harris {Dr.) (i76;j), 1 Wm. Bl, 
430; Anon. (1815), 2 Chit. 254; Ex parte Winfield (1835), 3 Ad. & El. 614; 
R. V. Middlesex (Archdeacon) (1835), ibid., 615; Ex parte Dufileld (1836), ibid., 
617 ; hearell v. Rowlandson (1888), Trist. 60. The rule for the mandamus i>. 
absolute in the first instance {Anon. (1815), 2 Chit. 254; Ex parte Lowe (1835), 
4 DowL 16). If the mandamus avers that the applicant was duly elected, it 
will bo a sufficient retury to it to state that he was not duly elected {/{. v. Twitty 
(1702). 2 Salk. 434 ; R. v. Wmarns (1828), 8 B. & C. 681). 

(o) See p. 463, ante. The dispute may also he decided in an action of detinue 
or trover for the churchwardens’ books and papers brought in the county court 
against the claimant who has possessed himself of them by tho other claimant; 
see Moss r. Thorneley (1856), 4 W. E. 614. 

(p) Ecclesiastical Fees Act, 1867 (30 A 31 Viet. c. 135), s. 1 ; Table of 
Ecclesiastical Fees, Tendon Gazette, June 2, 1908. 

c) Shephard v. Bayne (1864), 16 C. B. (k. 8.) 132, Ex. Ch. 

r) Vdey v. Pertwee (1870), L. B. 5 Q. B. 673. 

•) 1 Bl. Com. 394; Com. Dig. tit. Esglise, F. (3); Gib. Cod. 215 ; 77, v. Riee, 
•Upra; Withnell v. Oartham (1795), 6 Term Eop. 38S, 396; Fell v, OJfkicU 
'Prunes of Charity Lands, [18981 2 Ch.44, 61, 59, C. A. In Warrar's Ce^ 
•vspra, it is in London the parson and churchwardens are a corporation 

to pnrehaae and demise lands. As to qtiasi-wrpomtiouM, see title OoBfOlUTroxs, 
VoLvIIL.i>.804. 
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except under the. authority of a special enactment(a), they xousiiue 
and be sued in their individual names and not by a coippora^ or 
official title, and they have no other legal incidents of a corpora¬ 
tion (i>). They can bring an action in their own names in respect 
of a matter which occurred during their predecessors* term of 
office; and an action brought by them daring their own term 
of office can be prosecuted after they have gone out of office, and 
their successors cannot be substituted for them as plaintiffs (c). If, 
however, supplementary proceedings are necessary, they can add 
their successors as co-plaintiffs (d). An action for a matter occurring 
in the discharge of their office cannot be prosecuted against their 
successors (e). As a rule both churchwardens must concur in 
bringing an action (/) and doing any other official act (y). But 
where a parish has two divisions, with two separate sets of church¬ 
wardens, one set need not join or be joined in proceedings affecting 
the other (h). An ecclesiastical suit by one of the churchwardens 
of a London parish against a trespasser in the churchyard baa 
been sustained (t). And in the case of land being held by church¬ 
wardens as trustees an order for distress upon the tenant thereof 
for rent can be made by one of them (k). One churchwarden, too, 
can apply for a faculty for alterations in the church (Z). If 

(a) By the Ohuroh Building Act, 1818 (68 Geo. 8, c. 45), s. 73, the church¬ 
wardens of a church or cha|)m built under that Act are empowered to bring an 
action for pew rents by their ofHcIal title of churchwardens, and the action ia 
not to abate by their death or vacation of office. 

(5) Fell V. Official Trustee of Charity Lande^ [1898] 2 Oh. 44, 0. A., jier Lirdlst, 
M.B., at p. 51. A monition of an ecclesiastical court to remove ornaments and 
perform othor acts in the church must be addressed to them by their title of 
churchwardens and not by name {Liddell v. Beal (1860), 14 Moo. P. 0. 0. 1). 
But in the city of London churchwardens can, by ctiBtom, acquire and hold land 
as a corporation for ecclesiastical or parochial purposes (Com. Dig. tit. Esglise, 
P. (3J; Gib. Cod. 215), and it has been said that the p^Eirson and churchwardens 
together can also do so {Warner's Case (1619), Cro. Jac. 632). In some other 
places they have been made a corporation for certain definite purposes by local 
Acts. The School Sites Acts, 1841 and 1844 (4 & 6 Viet. c. 38, s. 7 ; 7 & 8 Viot. 
c. 37, B8. 4, 5), extended to ecclesiastical parishes by the School Sites Act, 1851 
(14 & 15 Viot. c. 24), 8. 1, empowered the incumbent, churchwardras, and over¬ 
seers of the poor, or the inoumbeut and churchwardens of a parish, to hold as a 
corporation in peri>etuity land and buildings for the education of the poor. 

(c) Hadman v. Bingwood (1690), Oro. Eliz. 145, 179; Oom. Dig. tit. Eeglise, 
F. (3). The law is the same in the case of proceedings by amrchwamens 
agauist an incumbent undor the Public Worship Begulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 
Vict. o. 85), s. 8 (PerWn* v. Enraght (1881), 7 P. IX 31; affirmed hA nom. 
Harris v. Ferkins (1881), 7 P. D. 161, P. 0.). 

{d) Marriott v. Tarpley (1838), 9 Sim. 279. 

(c) iVithndl v. Oartham (1795), 6 Term Eep. 388, per Lord SsirYON, O.J., 
at p. 398; A.-O. v. Salkdd (1853), 16 Bear- 55A But in a proper case an order 
wiU be made by the court for the intervention of succeeding wurchwardena in 
the proceedings (A.-G. v. Barker, Keg. Lib. A. 1843, fd. 1801). 

If) Fry V. Treasure (1865), 2 Moo. P. 0. 0. (H. B.j 639. 

(d Starkey v. Berton (1610), Cro. Jac. 234; Bitchinge v. Cerdingl^ (1868), 
L. Jot. 3 A. db E. 113. ^ 

(h) Ac^e T. Thomas (1823), 2 B. & 0. 271; 8t. Sepulchre (Viear) t. St. Bepykhr* 
{Churchwarden?) (1879), 6 P. D. 64. 

(0 Quitter v. Hewton (1690), Carth. 161. 

Ik) Oouldemrth v. Knighis (1843), 11 M. A W. 337- 

(1) Bradford v. Fry (1878), 4 P. D. 93, 99, 100. See p. 644, jnmI, 
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proceedings are institated against a churchwarden for an ecclesi¬ 
astical offence, his colleagae need not be joined as co-defendant (m). 

907. Churchwardens are personally liable for goods ordered or 
on a contract entered into by them for the use or repair of 
the church or for any other purpose (n). They may, by 
appropriate lan^age, stipulate that payment is only to be 
made out of me parish funds; but, if they enter into a 
personal contract for payment, a stipulation that the contract 
shall not render them personally liable, but shall be binding on 
the churchwardens for the time being, is void(o). Parishioners 
who request or authorise churchwardens to execute repairs are 
not legally liable to reimburse to them the coat of so doing (p). If 
one churchwarden orders repairs without the knowledge or consent 
of his coUeague, he alone is liable for the cost of them (q). In the 
absence of malice a churchwarden is not liable to an action for 
refusing to accept a vote, or to recognise a candidate at an election 
at which he officially presides (»•), It is doubtful whether a 
parishioner can restrain him by injunction from carrying on works 
in the church on the ground that they will be injurious to 
health (s). If a churchwarden commits an ecclesiastical offence in 
connection with his duty, he is personally liable to be sued for it in 
the ecclesiastical court (t). This is the proper procedure if he is 
guilty of a misuse of goods of the church in his possession, 
since, being lawfully in possession of them, he is not liable to be 
indicted for larceny in respect of the offence (a). A churchwarden 
is liable to indictment if he extorts a bribe for appointing a person 
to a church office or is otherwise guilty of exto:^on or corruption 
in the discharge of his duties (ft). Churchwardens after going out 
of office are liable iiO an action at the suit of their successors for 
church money or church books remaining in their hands (c). 

(m) AdUim v. CoUhurst (1867), 36 L. J. (bccl.) 14. 

(n) Shaw v. Hialcp (1824), 4 I)ow. & B,y. (k. m.) 241; Brrtoi.- v. (?ue$t (182!}), 
dted in Sprott v. Powell (1826), 3 Binjj. 478, at pp. 481,483 ; F fw/alv. Caomhem 
(1843), 6 Man. & G. 736. Under a local Act wmch directed thaieortain lighting 
and paving rates levied on churches should be paid bx- the churchwardens, they 
were held personally liable for the rates, notwithstanding the want of sufficient 
parochial mnds (Hopkinson v. Punc/<er (1848), 3 Exch. 95). 

(o) Fumivalv. (Jootnhes, evpra, per TlKnAL, C.J., at p. 761. They cannot 
maintain an action against their successors in office to recover money which 
they have spent on the church at the request of the parish (BatteUy v. Cook 
(1692), Erec. (^. 42). . 

(p) Lanchester v. Thompson (1826), 6 Madd. 4; Lanchester v. Tricker (1823), 
1 Bing. 201; Lanchester v. Frewer (1824), 2 Bing. 361; compare/cw/uet v. Lewis 
(1837), 8 Sim. 480. 

(ff) JSorthwaite v. Bennett (1834), 2 Or. & M. 316. 

M Toarr v. Child (1867), 7 E. & B. 377, Ex. Ch. 

Woodman v. Robinson (1862), 2 Sim. (n, b.) 204. 

{n Adlam v. Colthurat, su^a. As, for instance, if he obstructs his oo-warden 
in discharging the duties of uie office (Gordon V. Z/ayuwd (1905), 21 T. L. B. 298). 
See also pp. 612 et seq., post. 

(o) Welcome v. Lake (1666), 1 Sid. 281; Jackson v. Adams (1835), 2 Bing. 
(». 0.) 402, 408. 

(6) R. V. Fyres (1666), 1 Sid. 307. See title Obiminal Law and 

IX., p. 481. , . 

(e) Turner v. Baums (1795)» 2 Hy, Bl. .'i69; Asti'- v. Thomas (1823), 2 jt. A 0. 
271 •, Moss V, Tharndey (1856), 4 W. E- 814. 
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(ir.) Ftmdiana. 

908. The functions of churchwardens extend to every consecrated 
church and chapel within the parish which is not provided with 
separate wardens, and to the churchyard and curtilage thereof (d). 
They consist of (1) the custody of the church goods; (2) the care of 
the church and churchyard ; (8) the maintenance of order in the 
church and churchyard; (4) the seating of the parishioners in the 
church; (5) the providing for divine service; (6) the collecting and 
disposing of the alms; (7) special duties during a vacancy in the 
benefice. 

909. The bells, bell ropes, organ, and other movable goods and 
ornaments and the books of the church, and any funds_ for the 
expenses and repair of the church, are in the legal ownership of the 
churchwardens as a gMasi-corporation, and under their carG(«). 
But they must allow the goods and ornaments of the church to be 
used in connection with divine service under the direction of the 
incumbent (/), and cannot remove any ornaments or other goods 
from the church, or introduce any new ornaments or goods without 
a faculty {g). They can, by an action of trover or trespass, or bv 
obtaining an order and, if necessary, a monition for the purpose 
from the ecclesiastical court, recover goods which have been wrong¬ 
fully removed from the church, whether during their own term of 
ollice or previously (ft), and can, by an action of detinue, obtain 
possession of church books (i). 

910. The freehold of the church, with its fixtures, and of the 
churchyard, is vested either in the incumbent or, in some cases, in 
the rector, when not the incumbent (ft); but they are in the joint 
possession of the incumbent and churchwardens, without whose 
consent no one has a right to enter them except for the purpose of 


(d) Ayl. Par. 166 ; Moymj v. UiUcoai (1828), 2 Hag. Ecc. 30, per Sir John 
NjciioIiL, at pp. 56, 67; Church Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. .3, o. 46), s. 74, as 
to chapels of ease provided under that Act. 

(c) 1 Bl. Com. 391; A.-G. v. Ituper (1722), 2 P. Wms. 125; JaeJam v. Adam* 
(1836), 2 Bing. (N. 0.) 402. But as to any property rights of private individualfl 
therein, see iVahier v. dyde (1861), 10 0. 3j. (n. s.) 381. 

(/) Harrunn v. Forhea (I860), 6 Jur. (n. 8.) 1353; Redhead v. Wait (1862), 6 
L. T. 580. But thoy have jointly with the incumbent a control as to the times 
when the bells may be rung (Canones Ecclesiastici (1603), 88; Daunt v. Crofhr 
(1867), L. B. 2 A. & E. 41); and an agreement entered into by the vestry as 
to the ringuig of the church bells can he enforced by injunction against the 
inouml>ent and subsequent churchwai-dens {Martin v. Autkin (1724), 2 P. Wma. 
266). , 

(o) Durat v. Maat^a (1876), 1 P. I). 123, 126, 127 ; 8. C. on appeal, 

373, 383, P. C. ITiis restriction does not araly to slight matters suc^ M 
movable seats or hassocks (Farfiam v. Templar (1621), 3 PhilUm. 615, 627). 

(A) Hadman v. Ringwo^d (1690), Cro. Ehz. 146, 179; Welcome v. Lake (1666), 
1 Sid, 281; i>iarhy v. Washington [Churchwardma) (1692), 2 Salic. 647 ; A^m v. 
CoUhurst (1867), L. R. 2 A. & E. 30; Evans v. Dodson (1874), Txist. 26. 
Churchwardens who remove articles from a ohurdi cannot he indicted for the 
theft of them, being in law the possessore of them {Jatkaon v. Adams, supra, 
at p. 408), 

(t) Afosa y, Thornhey (18661, 4 W. R. 614. 

(A) See pp. 739, 741, post; R. v, Hickman (1784), 2 East, P. 0. 693, 
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Bome Mmee(2). The ohurchvardens are intrasted with the oare 
and repair of them, includiug the provision of necessary furniture 
and fittings in the church and the proper fencing of the church¬ 
yard (to). They are not bound to perform this duty if they have 
no funds for the purpose (n); and the duty does not extend to the 
chancel where it is repairable by the rector (o), nor to a private 
chapel or aisle in the church (p). The incumbent has aright to 
keep the key of the church, and the churchwardens are only entitled 
to access to the church for the discharge of their duties, and have 
no right to break open the door for that purpose {q). An alleged 
custom in a parish for the churchwardens to erect monuments in 
the church is invalid (r). But local Acts have made them liable in 
certain places to pay special rates in respect of the churc]i(«). 
Where the rector is liable to repair the chancel, the church¬ 
wardens should take proceedings against him in the ecclesiastical 
court if he neglects to do so (t). They can maintain an action in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court to restrain a person from 
pulling down the churchyard wall (a), and can proceed in the proper 
ecclesiastical court against a trespasser in the churchyard (b). 

911. Churchwardens are charged with the maintenance of 
order in the church and churchyard, and particularly during 
divine service (c). They may remove from the church persons who 
(listurl) the sorvicG (rf), or who, before its commonceniont, indicate an 


(/) JiirraU v. Sleele (1820), 3 Pbilliin. 167; Jmies v. Ellin (1828), 2 Y. & J. 
2r)'>, 266, 273; Worth v. TerringUm (1845), 13 M. & W. 781 ; (»ri//in v. Dighton 
(1864), 5 B. & S. 93, 108, Ex. Oh,; 6V);)e v. liarher (1872), L. 11. 7 C. P. .39.3, 
404, n. (1). 

(m) Stat. Otrcumsprrie agatit (128.5) 13 Edw. 1 ; Canonoa Ecclepiastici (1003), 
*'()—86, They may be oi>mpelle<l by ccclpaiaplical cenaurf>B to porform ueoesan y 
Tppaii-s, if they have funds for the purpose {Millar v, I'ninur (1837), I Curt. 
54'.5, 5o0, 654). 

(k) Nnrihwailt v. Bennett (1834), 2 Or. & M. 316, p«r Bavi.ET, B., at p. 317; 
Mtlhir T. Palmer, tupra, at pp. 654, 656. 
fo) See p. 732, poet. 

Ip) See p. 733, pos^. 

(g) BeUare v. Gcast (1741), Kotuery s A'recoflents, p. n, J\o. jo/; r. 
Maithewa (18.30), 3 Hag. Eoc. 169, 173 ; Tlarriaon v. Forlm (18t>0), 6 Jur. (n. B.) 
1353; Bewdney v. GimmI (1861), 7 Jur. (n. S.) 637 ; fltdhrad v. Mint (1862), 6 
h. T. 580; B. v. O'Neill, Ex parte Oliver (1867), 31 J, P. 742 ; liUchinga v. 
Cordingley (1868), L. B. 3 A. & B. 113. 

a Be^with V. Harding (1818), 1 B. & Aid. 608. 

Hoj^hiiiem v. Puncher (1848), 3 Exch. 96 ; Mills v, Jtgdon (1854), 10 

'<) Morley v. Leacro/t, [1896] P. 92; see Neville v. Eirhg, [1808] P, 160. 
o) Marriott v. Tarpley (1838), 9 Sim. 279. 

Ih) Quilter v. Netidm (1690), Garth. 161. 

(<!) Canones Ecclesiastici (1603), 18, 19, 86, 88, 90, 111: Ayl. Par. 1 <1; 1 
Hawk. P. 0., c. 63, s. 29; Jiaiv v. Planner (166,0). 2 Kcb, 124, where it wan 
i>eld that a churchwarden might remove the hat from thf bead of a man who kept 
it on daring divine service alter l>eing req^uested to tuk'^ it off, and it w'os said 
he might switch boys plaving m the churchyard during divine seme©; 
V. Oockday (1811), 2 Hag. Gon. 138, U1; Palmer v. Tijm (1824), 2 Add. 
196, per Sir JOHN Nicsou., at pp. 200, ^1; Burton v. Hemon (1842), 10 
4 W. 106, pet Axderson, B., at p. 108. 

{<f) Glever v. Hynde (1673), 1 Mod. Bep. .168; Beynolds v. Monhtrm fl84l), 9 
Mood, ft B. 384. As to a diurchwarden turning a trespasser out of church 
Vhen no service is in progress or about to take place, see JarraH v. Hiede 
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intention of doing 8o(e). Bnt the^ cannot interfere with the 
conduct of the service by the minister on the ground of any 
impropriety in its performance, unless his behaviour amounts to 
bemg actually riotous, violent, or indecent (/). A person who ig 
guilty of riotous, violent, or indecent behaviour in a church, 
•whether during divine service or at any other time, or in a church* 
yard or burial ground, or disturbs or unlawfully disquiets an 
Authorised preacher or clergyman officiating therein, maybe atones 
apprehended by a constable or churchwarden and taken before a 
justice of the peace, and, on conviction before two justices, is liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £6, or to not more than two months' 
imprisonment, subject to an appeal to quarter sessions (gr). 

912. There may in a church be rights of ownership in a private 
aisle or chapel (A) or, by faculty or prescription, in a pew in the 
chancel or elsewhere in the church (i), and the rector may have a 
right to a seat in the chancel for himself and his family (y), and, in 
some cases, the vicar may have a similar right to a seat in the 
church by prescription (fc). Subject to these rights, where they 
exist, the churchwardens, as the officers of the ordinary ( 1 ) and under 
his direction, if an appeal is made to him against their action in the 
matter (m), are intrusted witli the seating of the parishioners in the 
church, and may direct individuals as to where they shall or shall 
not sit, and may assign seats to individuals either beforehand or at 
the time for a particular service or for an indefinite period. But 
although they ought not lightly to disturb persons who are in 
possession of seats («), they cn-nnot make an irrevocable assignment 


(1820), 3 Phillim. 107; Worth v. Ttrrington (1845), l.‘l M. & W. 781; Cope v. 
Barher (1872), L. R. 7 0. P. 39^ 401, n. (1). 

(e) Hartley v. Cooke (1833), 9 Bing. 728, 735; Burton v, ffmeon (1842), 10 
M. & W. 105, where a peteon bad intruded himself into tim clerk’s desk and 
refused to quit it. 

(/) Hutchiva V. Denziloe 1 Hag. Con. 170, per Lord SroWELL (then 

Sir 'WinLTAM Soott), at pp. ITS, 174, -where it is said that in other cases their 
proper course is to complain to the ordinary of his conduct, but that they and 
oven private persons may interpose to preserve the decorum of public worship. 
See also A.-G. v. St. Croaa Hospital (1854), 18 Beav. 601, 605 et eeq. 

(g) Ec.cle8iaBtical Courta Jurisdiction Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Yict. o. 32), ss. 2—4; 

Ronsit V. St. Paul'a (Dean and Chapter), [1905] 2 K. B. 249. A clerical offender 
can be dealt with under that Act ( Vallancey v. Fletcher, [1897] 1 Q. B. 265), but 
he can also be sued for brawling in the ecclesiastical oouit (Cox v. Goidday 
(1811), 2 Hag. Con. 138, 141 ; Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiction Act, 1860 
(2.3 & 24 Yiot. o. 32), s. 1). So much of s. 4 of the Act aa relates to the interval 
between a conviction and the quarter sosiUmns to which an appeal m^ be made, 
and to the procedure on the appeal, is r^Hi^lod by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, im (47 & 48 Viet. c. 43), s. 4. \ 

(h) Vhtfpman v. Jones (1869), L. R. 4 Eschv 273. Sea p. 733, and not® (p), 
p. 788, post. 

See p. 737, post. 

I Stileman-O^bard v. [1897] 1 Q. B. 749,761,762. Seep. 740, post. 

See also note (a), p. 788, and p. 786, post. 

(l)' Ayl. Par. 484—486; PeUman v. Bridger (1811), 1 Phillim. 316, per Sir 
Jouir Nioboll, at p. 323. Of fouimon right the disposal of pews in a church 
belongs to tt© ortlinary (St. SwUJdn's Paristi Case (1696), Holt (k. b.), 139). 

(w) Gorvtn's Case (1612b 12 Co. Eep. 105 ; daverley (Vicaar etc.) v. i^perlsy 
(I'arisMoneri etc.), [1909] P. 195, 212. Parishioners to whom seats are awiigned 
by the ordinary are entiued to occimy them .nt all services (ibid., Atpp, 315, 316/* 
(«) I’rury v. Harrison (1^94), 3 3Siillim. 515, n. 
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or diviest themselves or their successors of the TOwer of makin g a 
fresh arraDgement whenever oiroumstaxices renaer it desirable (o). 
They have no right to prevent a parishioner from entering the 
church to attend service on the ground of insufficiency of 
convenient accommodation or from standing during the service if 
be cannot get a Beat(p), Except where expressly directed or 
sanctioned by statute (g), they caainot demand a rent or pa;pient 
for a pew or seat (r); but they may, at any rate in a ohurch 
provided under the Church Building Acts and New Parishes Acts(«), 
appromiate seats by preference to parishioners who pay a voluntary 
church rate or subscribe to a ohurch repair fund (/). Subject to the 
rector’s rights (w), the functions of the churchwardens as to seating 
parishioners extend to the chancel (a:). But if they or the ordinary 
do not dispose of the seats there, the rector may do so (<»). 
They may remove a parishioner who intrudes into a seat which they 
have assigned to another, provided they do so without using any 
unnecessary force and without causing public scandal or disturbing 
divine service (b). 

913. It is the duty of the churchwardens at the expense of the 
parish to provide the necessary requisites for divine service, and 
iu particular a copy of the Book of Common Prayer, a largo Bible, 
and the Books of Homilies (c), a carpet of silk or other decent stuff 
and fair linen cloth for the communion table (d), a stone font (e), a 


(o) Oorven't Ca$e (1612), 12 Co. E«p. 105 ; PeUman v. Tiridger (1811% 1 PhiUim. 
316, 328, 324; rarham v. Templar(1821), 3 PLilJim. dlii, 623, 626; Fullerv. Lane 
(1826), 2 AdA 419, 425; A^er v. Cakraft (1887), 18 Q. II. 1>. 607; and aoe 
jip. 737 et $eq., poet. Before disposaesaing aparisUioner of a seat usually occu¬ 
pied by him, the churchwardens ought to give him notice and au opportunity for 
remonstrance (Horsfall v. Holland (1859), 6 Jur. (n. s.) 278). In the absonce of 
«])ecial custom the vestry have no authority as to the seats iu the church, though 
their opinion on the subject ought to have weight with the churchwardens (Pett~ 
man v. liridger, svpra, per Sir JoHK NlCHori, at pp. 32.3,824; Claverley (Vicar etc.) 
V. Claverley (Parishioners etc.), [1909] P. 195, at p. 216). But there may be an 
immemorial custom in a parish for the seats in the church to be asBignea by the 
churchwardens and the ma j ority of the parishioners or a particular r ’ iinberof thorn 
(Brahin v. Trediman (1618), 2 Boll. B«p, 24; Golelach v. Jialdwyn (1692), 2 Lut 
1032; Gib. Cod. 198). Seats can only legally be assigned to pari^onem; and the 
parishioners to whom seats are assigned have no right to exclude others if they and 
their families do not occupy tiie whole. In that case the churchwardens can fill 
up the assigned seats after service commences (Be Oathedtal Church of St. Columh, 
Lmdonderry (Pews) (1863), 8 L. T. 861), but not before (Clamrley (Vicar etc.) v. 
Claverley (Pariekioners etc.), supra, at p. 216). See also pp. 481, 740, poet. 

(jb) Taylor ▼. Timson (1888), 20 Q. B. D. 671. 

(j) For the provisions of the Ohurch Building Acts and New Parishes Acts as 
to pew rents and the duties of churchwardens in connection therewith, see 
pp. 740, 784, 786, post. 

(r) Walter v. (funner (1798), 1 Hag. Con. 814, 317,318. 

See note (i), p. 444, ante. 

(t) Si. Saviour, We8tgate.on.8ea (Vicar and Churchwardene) ▼. Same 
\PmiehioMre), [1898] P. 217, 221. 

(tt) Sde p. 470, ante. 

(») Stiileman~Gihbard r. WiSdneon, [1897] 1 Q. B. 749, 762. 

(a) lUd., atp. 763. 

A) Ji^nolde v. Mmkkm (1841), 2 Mood, ft H. 384. 

(ej EcolMiastici (1603), 80. 

WJH(2.,82. 

(«) lhid.,%1. 
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decent pulpit (/), a surplico for the minister (^), bread and wine 
for Holy Communion (/t), a basin for the reception of the alxn8({), 
a chest for alrnsCy), ^ parchment book for registering haptismB, 
marriages, and burials, and a chest for keeping it, with three locks, 
of which the minister and churchwardens respectively are to keen 
the kcys(/v), a book for publishing and registering banns 
marjiage(/), and a book for entering the names of any strmige 
preachers (rn), and a table of the prohibited degrees of marriage(n). 

914. Churchwardens take part in the collection and disposal of 
the alms and other offerings given at the offertory in the Com¬ 
munion Service; while the offertory sentences are being read the 
deacons, churchwardens, or other fit persons appointed for the 
purpose are to receive the alms in a docent basin and reverently bring 
it to the priest to be humbly presented and placed by him upon the 
holy table (e). After divine service the money given at the offertory 
is to be disposed of to such pious and charitable uses as the minister 
and churchwardens think fit j wherein if they disagree, it is to be 
disposed of as the ordinary appoints (p). 

915. When a benefice becomes vacant and its profits are 
BOC[uostrated (g), tbe churchwardens are usually appointed seques¬ 
trators (r). Their right and duty in reference to the perform¬ 
ance of divine service during the vacancy arises from their filling 
that position («). The register books of the church are in their 
custody during tho vacancy (f). Where the parishioners have 
the right of electing the incumbent, the election is conducted by 


(/) Otnioiim Ecclosiaf'tici (1G03), 83. 

q) 1 hi/1., fiS. 

'A) Ibid., 20. 

Bdok of Common Prayer (ffubric at the end of the Offertory Sonteuues). 

y) Canonoa E< olfiHiasliri (IGOy), 84. 

(k) /hid., 70. As to rogistors of baptisms, see also p. 086, pos<; of mamages, 
p. 705, and of burials, title BnniAL awd Oeemation, Vol. ELT., pp. 635— 
304, and p. 712, jwsf. The duties of chui'chwuvdens in relation to mariiage 
reyistere extend to the wardens of clinrches or chapels of extra-parochial places 
in which tho publicution of biinus and the eo1emni.sation of marriages are duly 
authorised (Extra-Piuochial Placos Act, 1837 (20 Viot. c. 19), a. 10). 

(l) Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Oeo. 4, c. 70), s, 6. 

(m) Onnones Ecclesiaatici (1003), 32. 

(f/) Ibid., 99. 

(o) Hook of Common Prayer (Eubric at the end of tke Offertory Sentences); 
Cope V. Harber (1872), L. E. 7 0. P. 393. 

( 7 ') hook of Common Prayor (Uubric at the end of the Communion Office): 
JR, v! O'Neill, Ex parte Oliver (1867), 31 J. P. 742; Howell v. Hddropd, [1837] 
P. 198; «!nd, as to churches of diMriot chapelrios and consolidated chapolries, 
aeo Church huilding Act, 184.1 (8 & 9 Viot. c. 70), s. 6. Altnw collected at tho 
offertory in a chapel in the parish are at the disjtosal of the incumbent end 
churchwardens of tho parish church {Moysty v. Hillcoat (1828), 2 Hag. 

30, 66); Dotcdall y. HewM (1863), 10 L. T. 823), As to collectioua in (^ucoh 
made at other times, see note (i), p. 661, post. 

(tj) Seep. 624, post; Drury s, Harrison (1794), 3 Phillim. 613, n., 617, n. j 
Walter v. Ounmr (17i>8), 1 Hag. Con. 314, 317. 

(r) See pp, 610, 024, post, 

(») A.-a, V. Cross Hospital (1866), 8 De G. M. & O. 38, 65, 0. A. 

(0 R. V. Cumley, Exports HoUemay (1866), 3 W. E. 247. 
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the church wardens (a). Before the bishop institutes, collates, or 
admits a new incumbent to a vacant benefice he must send to the 
churchwardens bj registered letter a notice of his intention, stating 
the ecclesiastical preferments which the proposed incumbent has 
previonsly held and directing the notice to be fixed on the principal 
door or notice-board of the church or chapnl of the parish, or, if 
there is more than one, of the church or chapel named in the 
notice, for not less than one month, and then to be returned to the 
bishop with a certifiicate of the direction having been complied 
with (b). 

(▼.) VaecUion of Office. 

916. Churchwardens may be re-elected at the expiration of their 
year of ofl&ce(c); but, if not re-elected, they vacate office as soon as 
their successors are admitted (d). At the end of their year of office 
they must render to the vestry an account of thoir receipts and 
])iiyment 8 , and can be compelled to do so by an ecclesiastical 
court (c). It is also their duty to make any nocossary presont- 
i(ient 8 (/), and to deliver to their suceessors all church funds, 
property, and documents (. 9 ). They can be sued by thoir successors 
in an action of debt for money remaining in their hands (//). It 
is questionable whether a churchwarden can resign his office (t); 
and he does not vacate it by removal from the parish (./). J3ut his 
rrinovul may be a good ground for appointing anotlmr church¬ 
warden in his place {k). lie ipso facto vacates his office if he is 
convicted of treason or felony and is sentenced to death, or penal 
servitude, or to imprisonment either with hard labour or for a 
period exceeding twelve months (/). If be wastes the goods of the 
parish or is guilty of other misconduct in his office, such as refusing 
to join with his colleague in instituting proper legal procetidinps, 
he may be removed from office by an ecclesiastical court on the 
complaint of the parishioners (w). 


(a) A.-O, V. Fortier (1805), 10 Vos. 336, 343 ; Faulkner ▼. F^ter (1825), 4 B. 
4 C. 449. 

[h) Benefices Act, 1898 (61 & 02 Viet. c. 48), e. 2 (2); l^eneficoa llules, 1808, 
rr. 11, 12, Sched., Form No. 7 (Statutory liules ana Orders llovisofJ, Vol. L, 
l^oiiefice, England, pp. 2, 3, 6}. 

(c) Oanones Ecclesiastici (1603), 89 ; Stoughton v. Beynoldt (1730), 2 Stra. 1045. 

la) Oanones Ecclesiastici (160^, 118. • 

(f) Ibid., 89; Wainwright v. Ifagahaw {1134), 2 Stra. 974; Hooper y. Leach 
(1784), 3 Ding. (k. B.) 4W. But the ecclcijiastical court cannot decide as tx) 
*l»e oorrectnoss ox account {Wainwright v. Bugnhaw, supra ; Adams t. Mush 
(1740), 2 Stra. 1133; Leman v. Ooultg (1789), 3 Term Hop. 3). Nor can the 
ecclesiastical court onterlain a suit respecting the account after it has been 
pissed by the vestry {Nutkint v. Robinson (1727), Bunb. 247; Snowden v. 
Herring (1730), Bunb. 289). 

(/) Canones Ecclesiastici (1603), 118, 119* 

(?) Ibid., 89. 

'(h) Astle ▼. Thtmat (1823), 2 B. & C. 271. 

{») See R. V. Iceman (1868), 18 L. T. 88. 

u) Qanvm r. Vtting (1846), 9 Jut. 1081. 

(*) Stephenson ▼. Langston (1806), 1 Hag. Con. 379, 381, n., per Sir WilXTAir 
^rinn, at p. 383, n. 

(0 Forfeitare Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Viot. o. 23), s. 2. Sec title OaiMurai, IiAW 
PaocBntTBK, VoL IX., p- 428, 

(m) Parish CUrFs Oase ildlO), 13 Oo. Bep. 70; Cutn. Dig. tit. Bsgliae, 
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SuB-SaoT. 5 .—Sidenmenn 

917 . Sidesmen can, by law, be appointed in ancient pariahee to 
assist the churchwardens. They are to be chosen annually at the 
same time as the churchwardens by'the minister and parishioners 
if they can agree; and, if not, the appointment rests with the 
bishop as ordinary (n). They are admitted, together with the 
churchwardens (o), and make and subscribe a declaration that they 
will faithfully and diligently assist the churchwardens in the per¬ 
formance of the duties of the office (p); and they hold office with 
the churchwardens until the admission of the churchwardens of the 
succeeding year (g). There is no limit as to their number (r). Their 
appointment is optional, and in practice they have not been 
invariably appointed in every parish. Their principal duty is to 
assist the churchwardens in keeping order in the church and in 
preserving the decency of public w'orship (s). In some cases they 
have been vested in gowns and paid a salary at the expense of the 
parish (<). 


Sub-Seot. 6.— Church Trmteea. 

Appointment, 918 . Ju any parish as defined by the Compulsory Church Rate 
functlonfc^ Abolition Act, 1868 (m). a body of church trustees may be con¬ 
stituted under that Act for the purpose of acquiring by gift, contract, 
or otherwise, and holding, contributions for ecclesiastical purposes 
in the parish (a;). They are to consist of the incumbent, who is 
their chairman, and two householders or owners or occupiers of 
land in the parish, who are to be chosen in the first instance and on 
the occurrence of any vacancy by death, incapacity, or resignation, 
one by the patron of the benefice, and the other by the bishop of 
the diocese. Whore appointed, they are a body corporate by the 
name of the church trustees of the particular parish, with per¬ 
petual succession and a common seal, and power to sue and be sued 
in their corporate name. Subject to any directions of the donors 


F. (1); I>nrDe v. WiUiama (1824), 2 Add. 130, 133—135; Fry v. Treasure {18(»o), 
2 Moo. P. 0. 0. (n. B.) 639, 555 ; Ititchinga y, Cordingley (1888), L. K. 3 A. A' K. 
113. per Sir Robkht Pm^iMouE, at pp. 117,118. 

(n) Oonones Ecclesiastici (1003'i, 90. The name ia a corruption of eynodfwm 
or synodmm. They are called si demen in Canones Ecclesiastici (1603) and Gib. 
Ood. 215, 216. 

o) Seo p. 465, ante. 

’p) Statutory Declarations Act, IS.'iS (5 & 6 Will. 4, c. 62), s. 9. 

g) Canones l^desiastici (1603), 118. 

V) •'“Two or three or more discreet persons’* may be appointed (tWrf„ 
90)*. 

(«) Oanones Eedesiastioi (1603), 19, 88, 90, 111; I’aHmer y. Tijou (1824), 
2 Add. 196, ywr Sir JoHW Nicholl, at pp. 200, 201 

(<) Mand V. Orem (1860), 6 Jm. (n. s.) 303. 

(u) 31 & 32 Viet 0 . 109. “ Parish ” is defined as meaning any parish, eede- 
siostiosl district, cbapelry or-place, within which any person has the mcclusive 
cure of sotils {ihul., s. 10). 

(x) Ecclesiastical purposes " means the building, rebuilding; enlargemeot 
and repaih of any church or chapel, and any purpose to which oy common or 
ecclesiastical law a church rata is applicable, or any of such puippsee; and 
•• church rate” means a nte for such purposes 
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of funds contributed for special ecclesiastioal purposes, the^r may, 
as circumstances require, pay over funds in their bimds to the 
churchwardens to be applied either to the general ecolesiastical 
purposes or some specific ecclesiastical purposes of the parish, and 
may invest and accumulate funds in their hands in Government 
aud real securities and otherwise deal with such funds conformably 
with the provisions of the Act. Once at least in every year the 
trustees are <to lay before the vestry an account of their income and 
expenditure during the preceding year and of the mode in which 
the income has been derived and the expenditure incurred, and a 
statement of the amount, if any, of funds remaining in their hands 
at the date of the account (a). 

Sub-SkoT. 7 .—Pariah OlerJca, Seoctona, Beadlea, and Organiata, 

(i.) Pariah Olerka. 

919. The office of parish clerk is a temporal office within the 
jurisdiction of the temporal courts (fc). In ancient parishes it is a 
freehold for life (c). Except where there is a custom for the 
parishioners in vestry to elect to the office (d) or to appoint to it 
jointly with the incumbent (e), the appointment rests with the 
incumbent (/) or the minister in charge if the incumbent is sus¬ 
pended or inhibited (g). The appointment may be made by parol 
and without formal words (k), but the exercise of the duties of the 
office without an appointment of any kind does not confer a title to 
the office (i). A layman who is appointed parish clerk must be at 
least twenty years of age, and of good character and competent 
to read, write, and, if possible, sing (k). He may be licensed to and 
confirmed in his office by the bishop; but this is not essential (/I, 


(a) ConipulBory Church Bate Alwlition Act, 1868 (31 &; 32 Viet. c. 109), b. 9. 
{^) 1 BL Com. 395; Peak v. Bourne (1732), 2 Stra. 912; Pitta v. Bmna (1739), 
2 Jita-a. 1108; if. v. Asliim (1754), Say. 159; Tarrant v, Ifaxijg (1751), 1 Burr. 
3C7 ; R. V. Warren (1770), I Cowp. 370; Lawrenee v. Edwarda, fl89l1 2 Oh. 72. 

(c) 1 Bl. Com. 895; (Jutton {Pariah) v. Milwich {Pariah) (171:'), 2 ^Ulc. 536; 
R. V. Over {Jnhabilania) (1773), Burr. S. 0. 746, per Astok, p. 74^5 

Aahfield'a Ca«e (1804), 2 Peck. 88 ; Keniiah'a Coat (1804), 2 IVck. 02; Aiwn. 
(1814), 2 Chit. 254 ; Stephenson v. Raine (^1863J, 2 E. & B. 744; Binder y. Barr 
(1854), 4 E. & B. 105, 117. But as to hi 8 claim to a parliamentary vote, Bee 
note (/ ), p. 477, poat. 

{d) Pariah (Jlerk'a Caae (1610), 13 Co. Rep. 70; Jermyn'a Caae (1623), Cro. 
Jac. 670; Orme v. Pemberton (1640), Cro. Car. 689. 

(0 Hardej v. Cooke (1883), 9 Bing. 728. 

(/) Canones Eccleeiastici (1603), 91; 1 Bl. Com. 395; Burn, Ecclesiastical 
Law, Vol. ILL, p. 82. The incumbent retuiuB the right of appointment where 
the benefice is sequestered, but he has not been suspended or inhibitod(Aau;renre 
». Edwarda, [1891] 1 Ch. i44 ; 2 Oh. 72). A manaamua will lie to compel the 
appointment of a parish clerk or the restoration of one who has been removed 
wilhont saffloent cause {R. v. St. Anna’s, Soho {Rector) (1766), 3 Burr. 1877 ; R. v. 
Harran.'aupro"; Anon, (1814), 2 Cbit. 264 ; Ex parte Cirkett (1835), 3 Dowl. 327 ; 
A. V. Neale (183^, 4 Nev. & M. (K. B.) 96S; R, v. Smith (1844), 6 Q. B. 614. 

(v) Finder v. Barr, tupra. 

(a) Oatton (Pariah) v. Milwich (Pariah), iUjpra ; Pariah CUrEa Caae (1774), 
IxifPt, 434; E. V. Bobbing {Tnhahitanta) (1^6), 6 Ad. & El. 682; Roberta y, 
BrewUt (1864), 18 0. B. (w. 8 .) 48. 

t) R. y. Btoguraey (Inhabitant^) (1831), 1 B. ft Ad. 795. ^ ^ 

k) OaaoneB Eodesiastici (160^, 91. 

}) Bum, EoeleiiBstiQiil Ij#w, Yol. IH., p. 84; Peak v. Bourne (1782), S Stra. 
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and he may be admitted by the archdeacon (m). The office eazinot 
be assigned (n), but it may be performed by a deputy (o) who does 
not re'iuire the licence of the bishop (p). 

920. The clerk of churches and chapels provided under tihn 
Church Building Acts, 1818 and 1819 is to be appointed by the 
minister annually (r) ; but in parishes constituted under the New 
Tarishes Acts, 1818,1844 and 1856(8), the parish clerk is appointed 
by the incumbent for an indefinite period subject to removal by 
him, with the consent of the bishop, for misconduct (t). 

921. A person in holy orders may be appointed or elected to the 
office of parish clerk (u). But he must be licensed by the bishop in 
the same manner as a stipendiary curate (a:); and if the appoint¬ 
ment or election is made by a person or persons other than the 
incumbent of the benefice it is subject to his consent and approval (y). 
After being licensed by the bishop the clerk is entitled to the profits 
and emoluments of the office, and to peiforni in respect thereof 
all such spiritual and ecclesiastical diitios within the parish or 
district as the incumbent with the sanction of the bishop from time 
to time requires (a). But his appointment or ebiction, unlike that 
of a lay holder of the office in an ancient parish, does not confer 
on him any fre<ihold or absolute riglit to or interest in the office or 
the j)rofit8 or emoluments thereof; and he may be suspended or 
removed from the office in the same manner and for the like causes 
and subject to the same appeal as a stipendiary curate (5), and the 
appointment or election does not exempt the incumbent from any 
obligation to em])loy a curate or curates to assist him in his minis¬ 
trations to which he would be otherwise subject (c). 

922. The present legal duties of a parish clerk are to lead the 
laity in their part in divine service and the office.s of the church, and 
he isromuneraled by the accustomed fees oninai riages, burials, and 

iHC. The stamp duty on tho licence is 10a. (Stamp Act, 1891 (04 & 55 Viet, 
c. 89), 8 . 1, ScheA I., Liconco). 

! m) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. HI., p. 84. 
w) Nicholit V. Aii’m (1808), L. R. 4 0. P. 80. 

f>) Pariah Clerk’s Case (1774), LotTt, 4.‘M; Ji. v. If (1776), 1 Oowp, 870, 
871 ; Nichols v. Davis, aujira, at p. 83; Lecturers and Parish Clerks Act, 1844 
(7 & 8 Viet. 0 . 59), a 6 . 

(p) Pmk V. Bourne (1732), 2 Sti-a. 942. 

(?) 58 Geo. 3. c. 45; 69 Geo. 3, c. 134. 

(r) Church Building AH, 1819 (69 Geo. 3, c, 134), a. 29; R. y. Ossett (fnhahi- 
tanis) (1851), 16 Q,. B. 975. That case is no authority for the right of appoint¬ 
ment being in tho rector of tho onciont pariah as against the minisfter of the 
church chapol {Jackson v. Cnurienaif (1857), 8 £. & B. 8 , at p. 20). The con¬ 
tinuance in oiiico of the clerk after being originally appointed is construed as a 
reappointment of him at the commencement of oaeh succeeding ywr (ibid.). 

(«) 6 & 7 Vitit. c. 37; 7 & 8 Viet. c. 94; 19 & 20 Viet. c. 104. 

(<) New Parishes Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet. c. 104), s. 9; Fitzgerald r. Fitsejpatnek 
(1864), 10 Jur. (N. s.) 913. 

Lecturers and Parish Clerks Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viet. o. 59), s. 2. 

See pp. 638 ft seq., post. 

\y) Lectorers and Parish Clerks Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viet. o. 59), s. 3, 

(fl) Ibid., S. 2. 
ib) See p. 644, post. 

(e) Lecturers and Pariah Clerks Act, 1844 (7 & 6 Viot. o. 69), S-~4. 
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other occasions (d). He can recover these fees bj action from the 
iucumbent or churchwardens to whom they have been paid (e). 
His emoluments may consist in part of a freehold interest in 
land(/) or of an CMMiustomed fee on the opening of every grave in 
the churchyard ( 51 ). Provision is made in the Church Building 
Acts and New Parishes Acts (k) for the payment of clerks of churches 
or chapels provided under those Acts by salaries out of pew 
rents (t) and fees (k). 

923. A parish clerk can be removed from his office by the inoum* 
bent for misconduct after he has been given an opportunity of excul¬ 
pating himself (1). In new parishes the consent of the bishop is 
requisite to his removal (m). He cannot be removed without good 
cause where he holds the office for life {«), nor during bis 5 'ear of 
office where he is annually appointed (o). By the Lecturers and 
Parish Clerks Act, 18-44 (p), the archdeacon or other ordinary may 
try a parish clerk within his jurisdiction who appears, upon com¬ 
plaint or otherwise, to have been guilty of wilful neglect or mis- 
Ijchaviour in his office or to be unfit to hold the office by reason of 
luisconduct; and if the imputation or charge is found to be true, 
tlie archdeacon or ordinary may suspend or remove him from his 
office and certify that the office is vacant, and it may accordingly 
be filled up by the appointment or election of some other person ; 
and under a warrant of a justice of the peace obtained upon a 
certificate from the bishoii the suspended or removed clerk may be 
ejected from any premises hold by him in right of his office (q). 


((i) Ajrl. Par. 409; Gib. Cod. 214 ; Burn, EccleHiustlc.al Lnw, Vol. III., 2)p. 84, 
Mfi. Originally all parish clerks were in holy orders (Gib. Cod. 214). As to his 
duties and fees in respect of the burial of persons found drowned, sf'o title 
HujUAn AITD CiiEMATioir, VoL 111., pp, 647, 648 ; and as to his duties and fees 
in respect of interments in a biurial ground maintained by a burial authority, 
»ee ilnd., pp. 469—471, 482, 483. 

M Fark^ v. Clerk (1704), 0 Mod. Hep. 262, 253; Nichule y. Davie (1808), 

b. R. 4 0. P. 80. 

(/) Rolertt y, Drewitt (1S(»4), 18 0. B. (n. s.) 48. He lias a right to a 
parliamentary vote in respect or such interest (ttui.), but not ii. respect of his 
•iffico (Buehell v. Eastes (1861), 11 0. B. (n. b.) 106). 

{g) Buehell v. Eastes, supra. 

(A) See note (t), p. 444, ante. 

(*■) CSiurch Building Act, 1818 (68 Geo. 3, c. 46), s. 73 ; Church Building Act, 
1819 (59 Geo. 3, c. 134), s. 26; Church Building Act, 1831 (1<& 2 'Will. 4,c. 38), s. 16. 

(/c) Church Building Act, 1819 (69 Goo. 3, c. 134), ss. 6, 10, 11; Church 
Building Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, c. 7^, s. 18; Now Pftrifihes Act, 1843 (0 A 7 Viet 

c. 37), a 16. But by the Chinrch Building Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 38), b. 14, 
these provisions os to fees are not to apply to the churches or chapels of 
partic'ilar districts under that Act; nor do they apply to the chapels of district 
chapelries (Boberts y. AulUm (1857), 2 H. & N. 432). 

{h Barton v. AshUm and Gray (1763), 1 Lee, 850 ; B. v. Warren (1776), 1 Oowp. 
370; S. T. Oaskin (1799), 8 Term 20»; Ex parte Cirkett (1836), 3 Bowl. 
327; B. v. NeaU (1835), 4 Nev. & M. (K. B.) 868; A v. Smith (1844), 6 Q. B. 614. 
* (m) New Parif^s Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viot. c. 104), s. 9. One who is appointed 
to Twrform the duties of a mriah derk may be within the protection of this 
oociton although he is paid by a weekly salary in addition to his fees {Badey 
V. Edmundem and Others (1909), 26 T. B. B. 681). 

(n) Kid y. WaOeinsm (1709), 11 Mod. Bsp. 221; B. v. WaU (1709), 11 Mod. 

W 261. 

o) Jadcson v. Oourtmay (1857). 8 E. ft B. 6* 20, 

,9) 7 ft 8 Vict. 0. 80. 

/Md., SB. 8, 6. 
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(iL) Sextons, 

924. In the absence of a custom to the contrary the office of 
sexton in ancient parishes is a freehold for life (r). But he may, 
by custom, hold it during pleasure only(«). By the general lav, 
the appointment to it lies in the incumbent (t) or, if the office ia 
confined to the care of the church and its furniture and the ringing 
of the bells, in the churchwardens (a). The appointment may be 
in the incumbent and churchwardens jointly if the sexton unites 
those duties with the digging of graves, or in the incumbent alone 
if, as is frequently the case, he is appointed clerk as well as 
sexton or his duties are confined to grave-digging and the care of 
the churchyard (b). But in many places, by custom, the church¬ 
wardens and parishioners or the parishioners in vestry elect to the 
office (c]). It may be held by a woman (d). In new parishes the 
sexton IS appointed by the incumbent (e). 


Duties and 925. In different parishes the sexton has different duties to 
emoluments, perform (/): (1) He may have the care of the church and its 
furniture and the sacred vestments, and the ringing of the bells ; 
or (2) he may have the care of the churchyard and the digging of 
the graves ; or (3) ho may exercise all these functions combined (g). 
I lis emoluments consist of accustomed fees (h) and sometimes of a 
salary (t). In the case of churches or chapels provided under the 
Church Building Acts, 1818 to 1884, and the New Parishes Acts, 
1848 to 1884 (k), special provisions are made for payment of the 
sexton by foes (1). 


(r) 1 Bl. Com. 395; Bum, Eoclosiastical Law, Vol. HI., p. 603; B. v. 
Kingsderre {Churchvmrdens) (1671), 2 Ijev. 18; also rraortod sub norn. Ties 
Case (1671), 1 Vent. 143, 153. lixMerrick'e Oswe (1804), 2 Feck. 91, the office waa 
not presumed to be for life in the absence of affirmative proof. If a sexton is 
licensed to his office by the bishop, the stomp duty on the licence is 10«. (Stamp 
Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Viet. c. 39), s. 1, Sched. 1., Licence). 

(s) Jl, V. T'katne (Churchrvardena) (1718), 1 Stra. 115; S. v. Taunton St. James 
{Churchwardens) (1776), 1 Cowp. 413. 

{t) B. V. Stoke Damerel {Minister) (1836) 6 Ad. & El. 584, 690, 591 ; Candid 
y. BlenJcineop (1849), 4 Exen. 234, 239. A parol appointment is sufficient (A. v. 
Bobbing {Inhmitanta'S (1836), 6 Ad. & M. 682). 

i a) Canefield v. Blenkineop, supra, at pp. 239, 240. 
h) Ibid. 

c) B. r. Thame (Churchwardens), supra; Olive v. Ingram (1739), 2 Stra. 1114; 
B. V. Taunton St. James (Churchward^), supra. 

(d) Olive T. Ingram, eupra. , 

(«) New Faxiwes Act, 1866 (19 & 20 Viet. 0. 104), a. 9; Fitstgerold v. 
Fitzpatrick (1864), 10 Jur (ir. 8.) 913. 

1/) Canefield v. Blenkineop, enj^a. 

(jr) lldd. His name, which is identical with sacristan, •painta to his being 
ohuged with the.first set of duties (Bum, Eoolesiastioal Law, Yol. HI., p. 602); 
but where there is a ohurdiyard, the digging of graves is alw^ part of to 
office (B. V. Liverpool (Inhabitants) (1789), 3 Term Bep. 118). He hM no claim 
as of right to possession of the keys of the ohuroh (Anon. (1814), 2 Chit. 255). ,As 
to his duties and fees in respect of the banal of Arsons fonna drowned, sea title 
BtraxAi. ksii CRXicxTioir, VoL HI., pp. 547, 548; and as to bis duties and fees 
in respect of interments in a burial ground mamtained by a buried' authority, 
see ibid,, pp. 469, 469—478, 479, 480, 482, 483. 

h) Building Act, 1819 (59 Oeo. S, 0.134), s. 10. 

«*) Stokes y. Lneu (1786), 1 Tenn Bep. 20. 
h) See note (*), p. 444, ante. 

0 Church BuUdmg Act, 1819 (69 Oeo. S, c. 134), ss. 6, 10, 11; Church 
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92». Where in an ancient pariah the sexton's o£Sce is a freehold 
for Ufa, he can only be removed for grave misoondnct after an 
opj^rtnnity has been given to him to rebut the imputation (m). 
But in some parishes he is removable at pleasure by the person or 
persons in whom the appointment to the office is vested (n). In 
new parishes he is removable by the incumbent, with the consent 
of the bishop, for misconduct (o). 


Beadlfs. 

927. The beadle in an ancient parish is chosen by the vestry. 
His duties are to attend the meetings of the vestry, to give notice to 
the parishioners when and where they are held, and, as the 
messenger and servant of the vestry, to execute its orders (p). The 
title is also applied to a messenger or servant employed by an 
incumbent or churchwardens about the affairs of their church. In 
the case of churches or chapels provided under the Church Building 
Act, 1831 (g), the salary of the beadle is specified as ono of the 
expenses incident to the performance of divine service which the 
churchwardens are to pay out of the pew rents (r). 


(iv.) OrganiaU. 

928. The office of organist is not an office known to the common 
law, and where it had been the custom for an organist to be elected 
by the parishioners in vestry and to be paid a salary out of the 
church rates, it was competent to them to determine that there 
should be no organist in future (s). Since the abolition of compul¬ 
sory church rates (C the appointment of organists practically 
depends on the person or persons willing to become responsible for 
their salaries ; and the duration and other conditions of their office 
are regulated by the terms of their appointment. 


Building Act, 1822 (3 Gteo. 4, c. 72), s. 18 ; New Parishes Act, V 13 (6 & 7 Viot. 
c. 37), B. 15. But by the Church Building Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, o. 38), s. 14, 
fhese provisions as to foes are not to apply to the churches or chapels of 
particular districts under that Act; nor do they apply to the chapels of 
ilistriot chapelries {Rohertt v. AuWm (1857), 2 H. & N. 432). As to the sexton’s 
fees in respect oi interments in a burial ground provided and maintained 
by a burial authority, see title Bcrtal aku OuematkJit, Vol. III., pp. 471, 
472, note.(/). 

(ot) JEt. V. Smith (1844)? 5 Q. B. 614. 

(n) R. V. TkaiM (Ohurchtmrdena) (1718), 1 Stra. 115; R. v. Tauntmi 8t. 
Jamaa (Churchwardens) (1776), 1 Oowp. 413. 

(o) New Parishes Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viot. o. 104), s. 9. 

(») Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, VoL I., p. 416 r. The name signifies that he is 
the Udder or crier of the parish (ibid,). In former times he was employed as a 
ooustahle or to assist the constable in the maintenance of public order (Itaurmca 
J. (1810), 3 Taunt. 14). 

(?)'14 2WilL4,c. 38. 

(r) Ibid., 9.16. 

\» JSht parte Ze Oran (1844), 2 Dow. Ac L. 671, 674, 575; S, C. aub nom. B, 
». SkphaaCa, Coleman Street ( Ficor), 9 Jur. 265. In former times an orgut 
wos not oonffidered an essential part of the fittings of a church (8f. JohrCt Jfar. 
9 oia (Churehwardma) v. The Same (Pariahimere) (1794), 1 Hag. Con. 198). 

(<) Compulsory Church Kate Abolition A(A, 1868 (31 A 32 Viot. o '100), 
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An organist cannot at any time play on the organ in a ohtur^ or 
chapel in defiance of the directions of the minister. If he does no, 
he commits an ecclesiastical offence for which he is liable ^ a 
criminal suit in the ecclesiastical courts (a). If the minister 
arbitrarily forbids his playing, he may appeal to the ordinary, bat 
must provisionally obey the minister’s directions until the ordinary 
prescribes the right course for the minister to adopt (6). 


Sitb-Sect. 8 .—Lay Readera, 

929. The office of lay reader to assist the parochial clergy in their 
spiritual ministrations has of late years been revived in the Church, 
The functions of lay readers are defined by Ilegulations of the 
Archbishops and Bishops issued in October, 1905, but they have 
otherwise no legal status (c). 

Sub-Sect. 9.— Pariahionera. 

930. The term “parishioners,” in reference to a parish, includes 
not only the inhabitant householders of the parish, but also persons 
who do not reside therein, but occupy lands or tenements therein, 
and pay rates and duties in respect of such lands (d). 

931. Parishioners are entitled personally to attend and take 
part in the meetings of the parish vestry, or in the case of new 
ecclesiastical parishes, meetings in the nature of a vestry (e ); and 
they and their families and households are entitled to be 


(a) Wvvdham v. Coh (187fi), 1 P. D. 130. 

[hj Ibid., per Sir i{OBEB,T at p, 134. 

\() In Murlyny. Hind (1776), 2 Cowp. 437, Lord MANSFIEJ.T), C.J., in deliver¬ 
ing the judgment of the court, said, at p. 444: “ Tho terra reader is made use of by 
thocanon law; but a reader known to the canon law is always put in opposi¬ 
tion to a clergyman. It is one of the five orders of the Boinish Church inferior 
to the deacon ; they are always considered laymen in the idea of the canon law, 
and are expressly put in opposition to olergyineii. I have been informed that 
in the Welsh dioceses, whore there is no endowment worth the while of » 
chugyman to accept (and in Chester there are many such) many persons officiate 
as readers in opposition to clergy'meu. At the Beformation there were several 
objections started with respect to readers; every one of which consider them not 
as clergymen.” 

[d) Jeffrey’a Caaa (1689), 6 Co. Eep. 66 b; Drury v. Harriaon (1794), 3 Pbillim. 
615, n., 617, n.; A.~0. v. Parker (1747), 3 Atk. 676; A.-f?. v. Forater (1806), 10 
Ves. 3.36, 339, 343; Fd«/ v. Burder (1841), 12 Ad. & El. 266, 301, fet. Ch. j 
JStherington V. Wilson (1876), 1 Ch. 1). 160, 0. A. In reference to church 
privileges the term also includes persons lodging in tho parish (£1^. Swithin'a 
Pariah oiue (1695), Holt (k. B.), 139); and the tenant of a house m an ecclesi¬ 
astical parish, who pays rates but docs not reside in it, can maintain a suit 
for a faculty in re.speot of the church {Kenait v. 8t, Ethelburga, Biahopagate Within 
(JSeeior), [iOOO] P. 80; Dai>ey v. Hinde, [1901] P. 96), As to “ pari^cners " 
and “ inhabitants,” see also title CnARrms, Vol. IT., pp. 166,260,261. PrimH 
facie oil the inhabitants of a parish have a right to “ seat and sepultoxe” in the 
church and churchyard, and all arc deemed members of the Ohnroh of England 
in the absence of evidence to the contra^. But nonoonfonuists, as a class, 
having serious disabilities and some piiTileg:e8, have long been recognised in 
Acts of Parliament and in judicial proceedings {Baier v. Lee (I860), 8 B. L- 
Oas. 496, per Xiord OamBBSU., L.Q., at p. 506). 

(e) See pp. 462 et aeq., 467, ante. 
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aocmsmodat^ 'with seats in the parish chioroh (/) and to reoeire 
the ministratioDB of the Ohnroh and of the parish olergy in the parish 
cHtxroh and other proper places (g), and to be buried in the church¬ 
yard or bori^ ground of, or belonging to, the parish (ft). When a 
parish is divid^ into new ecclesiastical parishes, the right of the 
parishioners of any such new parish to join in the election of 
churchwardens of the old parish church, whore not taken away by 
express enactment, appears to depend on whether these church¬ 
wardens retain any functions extending ovor the whole area (i). 
But such parishioners have no vote in respect of a church rate for 
the original parish, nor are they liable to be assessed thereto (ft); 
and their status as parishioners of the new parish takes the place 
of their status as parishioners of the original parish in respect of 
the right of themselves and their families and households to seats 
in church (Q and to receive the ministrations of the Church and 
of the clergy (including the solemnisation of marriage) (m), 
and also to burial, when the new parish has a burial ground of 
its own (n). 

932. All persons, except those dissenting from the worship or 
doctrines of the Church of England and usually attending some 
place of worship not belonging to the Church of England, are, if 
they have no lawful or reasonable excuse for absence, to endeavour 
to attend their parish church or accustomed chapel, or, if reasonably 
prevented from so doing, some other place whore the divine 
service of the Church of England is performed, on all Sundays and 
other days ordained and used to be kept as holy days, and to abide 
there orderly and soberly during the time of common prayer, 
preaching, or other divine service there performed (o). Every 
parishioner is to communicate at least three times in the year, of 
which Easter is to be one; and annuall;;^ at Easter every parishioner 
is to reckon with the incumbent or his deputy and pay him all 


(/) 8t. Sufithin’i Pariah Caae (1695), Holt (k. b.)i 139 ; (h ,vea t. Uomary 
[RecUrr etc.) (1793), 1 Hag. Con. 188, per Lord Stowbu. (then Sir William 
Scott), at p. 194; Walter v. Gunner (1798), 1 Hag. Con. 314, 317; Taylor y. 
Timam (1888), 20 Q. B. D. 671, 682. Seo also pp. 470, 471, ante. 

{g) Williama'e Caae (1592), 5 Co. Rep. 72 b; Henley v. Buraiow {106H), 1 Kok 
947 ; S^. David’a (Biahop) v. De Rutzen {^Baron) (1861),'7 Jur. (jr. s.) 884, 887 ; 
JenJeituy, Co^ (1876), 1 P. D.80, P.C.; Banister v. Thomfiaon, [19oy 1*. 362, 
S. C. (on i-ule for prolribition) auh notn. R. ▼. DiMin '1909), 26 T. L. 11. 160, 
C. A. 

(A) See title Bitrial akd CnsiCATloir, Vol. UL, pp. 413—416, 424—428, 
443 et aeq. 

(t) Nunn v. VaHy (1843), 3 Curt. 352, 883—386; R. v. S<««!ru|(18G3). 3 
B. & S. 333; aleo reported atib nom. JB. t. JExeler {Archdeucm), 11 W. 11. 262. 

(k) Compnlsorj Chiiroh Bate Abolition Act, 1868 (31 A 32 Yiot. o. 109), 

e. 6. 

(0 New PaTiahos Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet. o. 104), se. 6, 16. 

(m) Ibid., as. 14,16; FuUer v. Af/ord (1883), 10 Q. B. D. 418. 

(n) See title BuaiAX Ajn> O&BMATioir, Tol. III., p. 414. 

(o) Act of I7mfurinit7,1052 (5 & 6 Edw. 6, c. 1). e. 1; Religions Bisabilitiee 
Act, 1846 (9 A 10 Yict. o. 59), a. 1; Taylor t. Timaon (1888). 20 CL B. L. 
671, pgr STBTaxn, X, at pp. 681, 683. Attendance at another Cflratob oi 
England ehuxeh ex chapel is a good exeuae for absence from the pariah 
bhozeh (Breton v. Standuh (1704), Holt (x. il), 141). 

B.L.—XI* a 
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ecclesiastical dues s^oastomed to be then^ paid (p). B; the comcium 
law parishioners are bound to repair the body of their parish 
church whenever necessary, and to provide all things essential 4o 
the performance of divine service therein (q); but since the Slst 
July, 1868, they have not been compellable to pay church rates for 
the purpose (r). 

933. If a parishioner or inhabitant of a parish, not being 
legally exempt from so doing, offends against the law requiring his 
attendance at divine service on Sundays and holy days, be may be 
liable in proceedings taken against him in tlie ecclesiastical courts 
to be censured for the offence and admonished as to bis attendance 
in the future, and to be condemned in the costs of the proceedings, 
but he does not incur any pecuniary penalty («). A parishioner is 
liable to proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts for the offence of 
palling down or altering a church or its furniture without a faculty, 
and may be ordered to restore the church or its furniture to the same 
state as before the demolition or alteration (f). A criminal suit can 
be maintained in the ecclesiastical courts against a lay rector who 
is bound to repair the chancel for letting it fall into disrepair (it). 
But the exorcise by these courts of discipline over lay persons not 
holding office in the church has become obsolete (a:). 


(p) Act of Unifornn’ty, 1662 (14 Car. 2, c. 4), a. 20; JJook of Common 
Frayor, Rubric at the oed of i.ho Communion Otliro. 

(y) Itall V. Crosi {lt>80), Holt (K. B.), 138; Hawkins v. Rouse (1695), Holt 
(k. b.), 139; St. Swithin’s rarish Case (1696), ihid., 139 ; Veley v. Burder 
(1841), 12 aA & El. 265, 301, Ex. Ch, In London, by particular custom, they 
I'epair the chuncol also {Hall v. CVou, supra}; but in the absence of flpeoial 
custom the rector is bound to repair the chancel {Hawkins v. Rouse, supra). 
The inlmbitante of a chapelry may be exempt from the duty of repairing 
the parish church where they have never contributed towards it end they 
have separate rights of baptism and burial in the chapelry, but not other* 
wise {Aston {Parish) v. Vastle Rirmidge Chapel (1614), Hob. 66; Ball v. 
Cross, supra ; Cmvtn v. Banderson (1838), 7 Ad. & El. 880). 

(r) Ctimjiulsory Church Bate Abolition Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet, o, 109), 

B. 1. 

(«) Act of Uniformity, 1652 (6 & 6 Edw. 6, c. 1), bb. 1, 3; RoUgious Di.*’- 
abditios Act, 1846 (9 & 10 Viet c. 59), a 1 ; Taylor v. Timson (1888), 20 
Q. R. D. 671, per Stbpiien, J., at p. 682. 

(<) St. Iktvia’e (Bishop) V. Be Ruizen (Baron) (1861), 7 Jur. (n. b.) 884. 

(m) Mofrley v. Leaeroft, [1896] P. 92. But the suit cannot be institu^ afte* 
the churchwardens have put the chancel into repair {Neville v. Kirhy ', [1898] P. 
160). 

(*) PhiUimore ▼. Machon (1876), 1 P. D. 481, where, in a criminal suit 
brouglit into the Court of Arches by letters of request against a layman for 
falsely swearing an affidavit leading to a marria^ licence, Lord Penzanc* 
said, at pT 487: ** It cannot, I think, be doubted, that a recurrence to the 
punishment of the laity for the good of their souls ^ by ecclesiastical courts 
would not be in harmony with modem ideas or the position which ecclesiastical 
authority now occupies in the countiy. ^ Nor do I tl^k that the enforcement . 
of such powers, .where they still exist, if they do exist, is likely to ben^t the 
oommumty.” The jurisdictiian of the ecclesiastical courts ovm- aU persons in 
respect of defamation was abolished by ffie Ecclesiastical Court# Act, 1855 
(18 & 19 Tict, 0. 41), e. 1; and their iunsdictiou over lay persons in respect of 
tuawHug was aboHshed by tbo Ecolesiaslical Courts Jurisdiction Ac^ 1880 
(28 & 24 Viet: b. 32), #. 1. ; 

- ! ' ' A ‘ ' ' 
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Sboi. 7«— The Church qf England in the Colmiee ami 
India and in Foreign Patit. 

8 ub-Sbot. 1.— In Oeneraf. 

934. The ministrations o! the Church of England ^re not 
confined mthin the boundaries of England and Wales, but may be 
extended throughout all the other dominions (a) of the King (If), and 
on the high seas (e), ahd throughout foreign parts, wherever p^sons 
reside, whether subjects of the King or not, who are desirous that 
the Word of^ God and the sacraments should be administered to 
them according to the liturgy of that Church (d). 

The State recognises a duty to provide for religions ministrations 
to those who are in its direct employment, whether within or withhut 
the realm, and while provision is made for the appointment of 
ministers of other denominations where a sufficient number of 
members of a particular denomination are serving to justify it («), 
the provisions in general made relate both in the Army and Navy 
and other services to the appointment of ministers and the provision 
of ministrations of the Church of England (/). 

936. Although there is no legal obligation on the State (excepting 
as above mentioned in respect of its own servants) or on any officers 

(a) " The colonies " includes every part of the King’s dominion exclusive of 
the United Kingdom, the Channel Islands and ilte Isle of Man, and of India, 
whether acquiiW by settlement by British subjects or by conquest or by treaty; 
see title CossTiTirnoi^XL Law, Vol. VI., p. 422; Colonial Laws Validity Act, 
1865 (28 & 29 Viet. o. 63), s. 1; and title Defekdekoibs akd OoLOKiBS, 
Vol, X., pp. 603 et 8^. 

(i) Ilia Majesty’s Declaration; Preface to the Articles of Iloligion, and art. 37. 

(c) The Prayer Book provides special forms of prayer to bo used at sea, in 
addition to the morning and evening service, which ac,Dording to the rubric is to 
be used at sea doily. The Preface to the Prayer Book makes particular mention 
of the special provision of prayers and thanksgiybgs for those at sea, and of the 
office for die baptism of such os ere of riper years, which it states "may be 
always useful for the baptizing of natives in His Majesty’s plantations and 
others converted to the faith.” A marriage ceremony perforni.jd on the seas by 
a clergyman of the Church of England between members of Ihi'* Church is valid 
V. Catling, [1896] P. 116). 

i d) ^e p, 498, post, 
e) See p. 648, p^i. 

/) Thus, the King’s Kegulations and Orders fur the Army contain instructions 
for the guidance of chaplains of the Church of England. The Army Chaplains 
Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 83), Which extends to England, Ireland, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle oi, Man, defines army chaplain mr the purposes ot that Act 
as meaning a commissioned chaplain to His Majesty's muita^ forces in holy 
orders of mat Church, and in India express provision has been made for the 
erection for the benefit of the troops of churches coiisecratod to the servioe of the 
Church of England, and such ohurohee can only be used for services for other 
denominations by permission of the bishop of the diocese. In the NaVy express 
provision is made for Churdh of England services (see p. 649, poet), ana the 
rubric preceding the special prayers for use at aoa in the Book of Common Prayer 
• expressly provides that the two first ptayMv shall be used in His Muesty’s 
Navy every day. In f(«ei|pi parts the Oonfmlar Advances Act, 1625 (6 Geo. 4, 
0. 6'^ which indoded ptovtowns relatiiMio churches, cht^psbl, and chaplains of 
the Ohiuohof Eog^d in connection wimtooneplates, is unrepealed so toKMa it 
nlatsd. to aburche% chap^, or (^plaint for whom provision was bsingp xBada 
silt of money provided oy Parliament on ihe2lBt Jtdy, 1891 (see Ce nfa da r 
SaUries and ifeee Act, 1891 (54 ft 66 Viot. e. 36), sohed.). As to India, see 
further p. 496, j>o4. 
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or members of the Church of England as such to proTide for such 
ministrations outside theboundanes of England and Wales,provision 
has been freely made, not only by the State (including therein the 
Grown, as representing the Home Government, and the Government 
of the particular locality, where it has independent powers), but 
also by officers and members of the Church, and by societies formed 
for the express purpose of providing or assisting such ministrations 
wherever they may be required or needed (g). By these means, as 


{g) The principal organisations engaged in providing for such ministrataous 
are, the Society for Promoting Christian Enowledgs, founded in 1698; the 
Society for the jPropagatiou of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, founded in 1701 ; 
the Church Missionary Society, founded in 1799; the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society, founded in 1838; the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, constituted in 
1841; and the Universities Mission to Central Africa. The societies named 
administer largo funds, derived from voluntary subscriptions and endowments, 
in providing and assisting the ministoring of the Word of God and the sacraments 
according to the liturgy of the Church of England, and they take such precau¬ 
tions as are deemed necessary to secure that their funds are ^ministered for the 
purposes for which they have been given for the benefit of the Church of England 
as by law established, or of churches forming branches of it, or, where the trusts 

{ lormit of it, for the benefit of churches in communion with the Church of England; 
»ut they do not directly interfere in the organisation of churches or the founda¬ 
tion of bishoprics or of dioceses, excepting in so far as the provision of funds and 
the taking of due precautions for the right application of them are concerned. 

The Council administering the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, although a voluntary 
association without any power as an association to give its decisions any binding 
legal form, has uudertakou the duty of applying funds for the endowment of 
additional binhoimcs in the colonics so as to provide for a systematic superiu- 
tomlenoe of the clergy and the administration of those ordinances which are 
committed to the episcopal order, having duo regard to the insufficient provision 
which has boon made for the spiritual core of the members of the Cnurch of 
England in the colonies and in distant ports of the world. With these objects 
in view it promotes and assists the formation, constitution, and endowment of 
those dioceses which it considers to bo most urgently need^, and by means of 
the influence of the archbishops and bishops who compose it, and by invoking 
the assistance of thu prerogative rights of the Crown in some cases and of the 
colonial legislaturoa in other cases, it has succeeded in effectively constituting 
many colouial oi'chbishoprics and bishoprics on a valid legal basis and in fixing 
the boundaries of thoir provinces and dioceses. 

Tho procediu’e which was followed in the cose of the creation of bishoprics 
from the formation of the council in 1841 until the year 1872 was that tho 
coniu'il, having satisfied thomsolvos that it would bo expedient to found a 
bishopric in a iwrticular colony and that sufilcient funds for tlie due maintenance 
of n bishop were available, obtained the assent of Her Majesty’s Government 
and entered into an agreement with the Crown through Her Majesty’s ministers 
that a specified annual income shoiUd be appropriated out of we Colouial 
Bishopric Fund for the use of such bishop, and Her Maje.sty thereupon granted 
her letters patent purporting to oi-eate the diocese required, and then appointed 
some priest to be oousecrated as bishop of such diocese {Natal (Biahop) v. Qtad- 
sfons ri&66), L. R 3 Eq. 1, 25). 

Before 1873 Her Majesty’s Government (having come to the conclusion that 
the colonial churches should be disoonneoted from the State and that they woidd 
not in future appoint by patent bishops in the colonies with territorial juris¬ 
diction) laid down a rale of practice that facilities should be grants by 
legislauve enactment to ohurohes thus disestablished to form corporate bodies 
by which all religious matters should be administered witlmut tibe interference 
of the Government, and to whi^ each endowments as it might prove expedient 
to maintain might be handed over in trust for the use and benefit m their 
mombers, on the condition that the Colonial Government was satisfied tiiat the 
purposes to which the money was to be applied were not contrary to pabHc policy, 
and that thenceforth the Government wotud leave all Church questions, inciadiog 
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well as by the oi^anised efforto of persons living in the colonies 
or abroad, provision has been and is being made for snob minis- 1%* Ghsttih 
trations. The Church of England regarded as the aggregate of 
the individual members of that Church (A), having been defined ih CkdonKM 
as that part of the congregation of Christ’s Catholic Church •®* 
which conforms to the liturgy and ordinances of the Church 
of England as by law established, includes all those by whom 
such ministrations are accepted, wherever they may be and what¬ 
ever may be the means by which such ministrations are 
provided (i). 

On the other hand, the Church of England regarded as the 
organised institution which (Kkrries on the religious work of that 
Church in England and Wales, and to some extent elsewhere {h), 
does not necessarily include all those institutions which carry on the 
work of that Church outside England and Wales and are separately 
organised for that purpose, or, for other reasons, while agreeing in 
doctrine and discipline with that Church, are to some extent 
dissociated from it. The development of the organisation on which 
the provision of such ministrations is based in each part of the 
King’s dominions, and the relation of such organisation to the 
Church of England as by law established, may result from the 
operation of one or more of several factors, the principal of which 
are the constitution of the government in the particular locality 
and the forms which it has assumed in the past, and the action 
which the State and voluntary societies have taken in relation to 
religious bodies in the locality, and in order to ascertain the legal 
nature of each such organisation and its relation to the Church of 
England it is necessary to have regard to such of these factors as 
have operated in each particular case(fe). 


tho expediency of maintaining a biahop for the colony, to be decided, without 
interference from the Government. W the Chwoh bodies to be so formed 
(Parliamentary Paper, 1873, Cd., 259— 11., p. 46; 1873, Vol. 48, p. 897). 

(A) See pp. 356, 360, 870, ante. 

(i) Memberabip of the Church of Christ implies that the i raon has l)eoa 
baptized (see p. 684, poat). 

(Ic) Consequent on the decision of the Home Government reforn^d to above 
(note (g), p. 484, ante) and the decisions of the Privy (Council in relation to tho 
t’hnrch in ^uih Afriim, a need arose for some moans of co-ordinating the work 
of those organisations in the colonies and abroad which not being part of tho 
Church of England yet are offshoots from it or so closely connected with it as to 
lie rightly described as daughter churches of, or as churches in oommuuion with, 
tho Church of England. This need has to some extent l>een supplied by tho 
Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion, commonly called the Lambeth 
Couforence, which met at Lambeth in 1867, 1878, 1888, and again in 1897 and 
1908. This conference includes the archbishops, bishops, metropolitan and other 
bishops of the Holy Catholic Church in full communion with the Church of 
Knglaud having superintendence over dioceses or lawfully commissioned to exer¬ 
cise episcopal functions therein summoned in accordance with a register kept in 
ihe Principal Registry of tho Province of Canterbury, where a certificate of the 
consecration of eveir bishop in communion with tho Church of England is 
received and filed. This conference does not constitute or form the basis of any 
organised church, but depends for the carrying into effect of any resolution 
which it passes on the voluntary acts of the inmviduals composiog it and Uudr 
acceptance by the churches reprinted by them, but various resolutions paeeetl 
by toe conference have been received with general acceptance by ell the chnrd^ 
nipresented, and have thereby derived on a consensual barns an authoritative 
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936. Where a new and uninhabited country is discovered by 
subjects of the King, they carry their laws with them (2), 
including such, if any, of the ecclesiastical laws as are binding on 
them, and, in the absence of any express provision, any church wen 
and there constituted by them is primd facie presumed to be 
organised on the basis of those laws, so far as they are applicable 
in the particular case (m); but the supremacy of the Crown in 


character in the churches which have aecepted them. A central oonsultative 
body lias been formed consisting of the Archbishop of Canterbury and seventeen 
re])ro8outativo bishops appointed, two by the province of Canterbury and one 
each by the province of York, the Church of Ireland, the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, four by the Protestant Episc^al Church in the United States, and one 
each by the Olnirch of England in Canada, the Church of England in the 
(liocosos of Australia and Tasmania, the Church of (ho province of New Zealand, 
the province of the West Indies, the Church of the province of South Africa, 
the province of India and Ceylon, the dioceses of China and Corea and the 
(Uiurch of Japan, and the missionary and other extra-provincial bishops under 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Where the appointment is 
by a church, the church is left to fix the mode of appointing its representative, 
and whore any question is rofeired by a bishop to the consultative body regard 
must bo had to any limitations imposed on such reference by provincial regula¬ 
tion. The most important resolution passed is that known as the Lambeth 
iiuadrilalorul, whidi affirms as a basis on which approach may bo made towards 
iMUuiuu of the various bodies into wliich the Chnstianity of the Engiish-siwuking 
races is divided the four jioints of doctrine in the following terms;— 

(|A) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as “ containing all 
things nocoNsary to salvation*’ and .iwbeingthe rule and ultimate standard of faith. 

(IJ) The Apostles’ Creed, as tJio baptismal symbol; and the Nicone Creed, as 
the sufOciout statement of the Christian faith. 

(0) Ike two Sacraments ordained by Christ lliiusolf —Baptism and the Supper 
of the Ijord —ininistorod with the unfailing use of Christ’s words of Institution, 
and of tlie elumonts ordaiued by Him. 

(D) The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the metlxods of its administi'a- 
tiou to the varying ueods of tbo nations and peoples colled of God into the unity 
of His Church, (llejiort of liamboth Conference of 1888, pp. 24 and 81—89.) 

All important resolution (No. 24) passed at the conference of 1897 was 
1 iinifirmed (No. 22) at the conference of 1908, and provides that while it is 
the duty of the whole Church to make disciples of all nations, yet iu the discharge 
of this duty indopeudeut churches of the Anglican Communion ought to 
recognise the equal rights of each other when establishing foreign missionary 
juri^ietious so that two bishops of that communion may not exercise jurisdic¬ 
tion in the same place, and every bishop is recommended to gain the adhesion 
of the synods of his particular oliurch to these principles. Such voluntary 
adhesion by the particular churches appears to be require for the continuance 
of the existing voluntary confederation of the Anglican churches, unless some 
basis for co-ordination can be obtained from a reassertion of the supremacy of 
the civil power and the necessity of the consent of tliat (lower to the consecration 
of a bishop with a territorial diocese. As to the necessity for this consent, see 
p. 4.ti9,post/ and as to the possibility of using such consent as a means of 
co-imlinatiug the jurisdictions assigned to bishops on their appointment and 
consecration, see note fic), p. 489, In response to a series of questions 
circulated by the TJnitea Boards of Missions of the provinces of Canterbury and 
York to the societies and bishops concerned in the organisation of native 
churches a geuoral consensus of opinion was shown that wmle it was necessary^ 
for the jurisdiction of a diocesan bishop to be limited territorklly the same 
necessity did not exist iu rei^iect of assistant bishops who might be appointed for 
]i.articujBr races or languages. ^As to the assigning of tenitoriiu limits to tire juris¬ 
diction of bishops in the colonies, see p. i91,pott; and abroad, seep. 499, poiti 

(1) It. V. Srai^ton {Inhabitanta) (1808), 10 East^ 282, 288; see note(p}tp. 487, 
pwf, and title DKrENDBNCias and Coiomss, Vol. X-, p. 568. 

(wi) Forsyth, Casoa and Opinions on Constitutional Iaw, pp. 35,42, 44. 
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ecclesiastical afbirs fiends to all the King’s dominions (n), a^ld 
while in the case of a settled colony acquired by conquest or treaty 
the terms of cession might involve the exercise of the prerogative 
in support of some already established church (o),in a newly settled 
colony in which there exists no church established by law, nor any 
independent legislature, the Crown may by an exercise of the 
royal prerogative, unless and until the exercise has been limited by 
statute, constitute a church which need not necessarily be in con* 
nection with the Church of England and need not be confined to 
those who profess to worship according to the principles of that 
Church. Where no church has in fact been established or con¬ 
stituted in connection with the Church of England, the ecclesiastical 
law of the Church of England ceases to be applicable and the pre¬ 
sumption that it is binding on those who had while in'England 
been subject to it ceases to apply (p). 

Where a church is organised in connection with the Church ol 
England, or for the benefit of those who profess to worship according 
to the principles of that Church, it cannot form a complete branch 
of that Church capable of independent organisation until a bishop 
has been duly consecrated to minister over it (q). The prerogative 
of the Crown extends, in all colonies which have not any established 
church and have not been granted an independent legislature, to 
the creation of bishoprics and other ecclesiastical oiiices and the 
appointment of bishops (r), but this power has never been 
universally exercised, and unless and until it was exercised the 
constitutional basis of the extension of the Church of England to 
the colony was provided, in the first instance, by the inclusion 
of express provisions in the grant or charter, in the caso of a 
proprietary colony, or in the commission, in the case of a Crown 


(n) Artidea of Eelirion, 87. 

{o) In such cases where the church had been established in the full sense of 
the terai before the date of acquisition tho courts take judicial notice of tho law 
of the church, but in all other respects all ohurches in the cole:!!' s, inoiuding thn 
Chnroh of England, stand on the same footing {Itrown v. Mnu '-ml (Cur^ etc.) 
(1874), L. R. 6 r. C. 157). 

(p) “It cannot bo said that any ecclesisastioal tribunal or jurisdiction is 
required in any colony or settlement where there is no oshiblishwl church, and i ti 
the case of a settled colony the ecclesiastical law of Englauil cannot for the 
same reason be treateil ns part of tho law which the settlers carried with them 
from the mother country ' {Re Natal {Bishop) (1864), 3 Moo. 1*. V>, tJ. (n. h.) 
116, 182). Having resfard to the authority of R. v. Bmmptm (hihahtiant'i) 
(1808), 10 East, 282, 288, the latter part of this statement shoula be toad as 
limited in aooordanoe wit^ the former part to colonies where no church was 
established. 

(g) The doctrine of the Church of England being that there are throe orders 
of ministers, bishops, priests, and deacons, and that no man may presume to 
execute any of them except ho be first called, tried, examined, and known to have 
such qualities as are requisite and bo approvetl and admitted thereto by lawful 
• authority, it is essential, before a branch of tho Church of England can bo deemed 
to be dmy oonstituted and to have an independent existence in any locality, that 

C vision diould be made for this purpose. Of late years a rule of practice hus 
h adopted by which misrionary churches are not recognised as a branch.' of 
the Ohni^ of mgland having an independent existence until they are cap^le 
of being oonstituted a separate province, and this does not take place until at 
khst three dioceses tinder separate bishoim are prepared and snffleienUy otgoiused 
to be united under on archbishop. ' / 

(r> R. ▼. Eton Oolkge 18571. 8 B. * B. 610 
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SwT. T. colony. These provisions usually took the form of orders or 
The Chnrch directions for preaching the Word of God according to the rites and 
of England ceremonies of the Church of England («), and such express pro¬ 
in Colonies visions receive, and so long as the colony remains without a 
legislature retain, their force by virtue of the authority delegated 
from the Crown. 


Mnpplj ol 
minwten. 
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937. The supply of ministers duly ordained according to the 
rites of the Church of England may either be derived from persons 
already ordained who are appointed to and accept a cure or are 
willing to serve without express appointment in the colony, or from 
persons who are expressly ordained for that purpose. To provide 
for the furtherance of the last-named means of supply the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of York or the Bishop of 
London, or any bishop authorised by either of them, may admit to 
holy orders any person whom he shall find upon examination to l>e 
qualified for the purpose of serving any cure of souls or other 
spiritual function in the colonies or foreign possessions of the 
Crown, and a declaration of such purpose and a written engage¬ 
ment to perform the same is to be a sufficient title to orders (t). 

938. The necessity of episcopal supervision may either be met by 
bestowing jurisdiction in the particular locality on a bishop having 
already a territorial jurisdiction in England or elsewhere, or by the 
consecration of bishops for service in the colonies and the founda¬ 
tion of branches of the Church of England complete in themselves 
and capable of independent organisation. The different powers 
exercised by the Crown in relation to the consecration and appoint¬ 
ment of bishops for service in the colonies are affected in different 
ways by a subsequent grant of independent government to the 
colony, and it is therefore necessary to carefully distinguish these 
powers and to ascertain in the case of each independent organisation 
what powers were in fact exercised. 

939. By the laws of the realm no person can be consecrated 
to the oQice of a bishop without the King’s licence for his election 
to that office and the royal mandate under the Great Seal for his 


(«) The Governor acted as ordinary in bo far as it was poBsible for a layman so 
to act. Thus, in Virginia the Governor was constituted ordinary and the odvow. 
eons and right of presentation were subject to the laws of England, there being 
no express laws of that plantation made further oonceming the same (Forsyth, 
Cases and Opinions on Constitituonal Law, p. 42). The gmnt of Maryland to 
Lord Baltimoro mve him the advowsons of and powei; to ereot and consecrate 
ohurohes and su^ power as the Bishop of Durham had as Earl Palatine in the 
County Palatine, who was subject to the laws of England p, 36). The 

Order in Council of Charles I., by vdiich nil British subjects abroad were placed 
under the«are of the Bishop of London, does not appear to have been applied in 
the colonies, since in 1704 AJa. jurisdiction of the Bishop of London in the 
colonies was still regarded as resting on the foot of custom and was stated not to be 
eetabliehed nor exercised effectually. The Virginia Company were merely reoom- 
mended to apply to the Bishop of Tjondon to assist in sending some clergy of ^e < 
Church of England to reside in that colony. On the other hand, on the supposition 
^at the Bishop of London had some jurisdiction, all instructions to Governors np 
to 1764 ordered them to give ooiintenanoe to ^e Bishop of London's jurisdiction 
(tbul., p. 46), and where rectors of parishes were appointed in Prince Edward's 
Islaud by tl^ parishioners pursuant to the colonial stot. (1802) 43 Geo. 3, o. 6, the 
hishop's functions were conned to licensing the derk, ii not aheady licensed bv 
the HiBhon of London (Forwth, Casea and C^imons on Oonstitutionu Law,p. 64). 

(() Ordinations for Oolooios Act, 1819 (69 Geo. 3, o. 60}; see pp. 660, 663, 
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confinnfttiion and consecration (k), and every person so oousecratedl 
was required to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy and of 
due ob^ience to the archbishop (v). 

Except in so far as statutory provisions extend, the discretion of 
the Crown to give or withhold a mandate for consecration remains 
unaltered, and, excepting in cases where the power to give such 
consent has been either expressly or impliedly transferred to some 
other authority, the necessity for it exists as well in the colonies as 
in England and Wales {w ); and as consecration in accordance with 
the doctrines and ceremonies of the Church of England is an essen¬ 
tial to the capacity to exercise the spiritual functions of a bishop of 
that Church wherever the consecration takes place within the King’s 
dominions, the assent of the Crown, either express or implied, is 
required, and in order to prove that any consecration performed 
within the King’s dominions is valid there must be some evidence or 
presumption that such assent has expressly or impliedly been given. 

940. The Crown is the source of all titles (ar), and, therefore, so 
far AS the title of a bishop is concerned, it can bestow n title even of 


(u) When the oonseoration takes place iu England of a biahop for service in 
the colonies, the usual course where no statutory provisiuuii apply is for the 
archbishop to nominate the }»ersou to bo consecrated and for the oeorotary of 
State for the Colonies thereupon to advise Ilis Majesty to issue a mandate for 
the consecration (see Purliomentary Paper, 1873, Cu. 209 —JI., p. 64; 1873, 
Vol. 48, p. 90.5). 

(v) It 18 lawful for the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Archhishop of York 
in consecrating any person to the offloo of bishop for the purpose of exercising 
episcopal fnnctious elsewhere than in England to dispenee, if he thinks fit, with 
the oath of due obedience to the archbishop (Colonial Clergy Act, 1874 (37 & 3.8 
Viet. o. 77), s. 12); and it is now customary, wheu it is proiwsed that the bishop 
should exercise his functions in a sphere under another metropolitan, for the 
oath of due obedience tc' that metropolitan to be substituted ana a deularatiuu 
made of deference to the Archbishop of Canterbury, os approved by the 
Lambeth Conference of 1897. 

(w) The Colonial Office have held that such amandale is necessary only where the 
bishop is consecrated in England (Parliamentary I’aper, 1673, 1’59 —II., p. 51; 
Vol. 48, p. 902), and accordingly a practice has prevailed of cons, crating bishoiui 
in the colonies without any licence or mandate from the Crown. fact that too 
Crown does not dissent from this practice having been publicly slated iu official 
documents which are known to and recognised by the executive Governmontsof the 
colonies is sufficient to Tender valid such consecrations so long as the practice 
prevails, but the piuotice results in the anomaly that the bishops of a branch ot 
the Church ot England in a colony can without any exiTress sanctioTi from the 
Crown consecrate a bishop to minister over any diocese, while the archbishops and 
biRhops of the Cihurch o^ England require express sanction, aud in the practical 
difficultj' that no opiwrtunity arises of limiting the sphere of action of a bishop 
consecrated iu a colony so as not to conflict with the spiritual jurisdiction of 
sny other bishops. An effective opportunity would be allordod for avoiding 
such conflict if the above-mentioned rule of practice was varied and aiiv 
consecration of a bishop in a colony required the amsent of the representative of 
the Crown in the colony, such consent to be mven iu a self-governing colony on 
the advice of a responsible minister [Natal [BUhop) v. Oladttune (18^), L. R. 3 
•li-l. 1, 49). 

(*) The Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 1871 (34 & 36 Viet a 63), recates tlmt no 
eccleaiastioal title of honour or dignity derived from any see, province, w 
deanery recognised by law or from any city, town, place, or territory witluft 
tbis realm can be validly created, nor can any euch see, province, dioceae, or 
deanery be validly created, nor can any pre-eminence or coercive Mwer be 
confenedoth/^iaethan under tlie anthon^ and by the favour of Her slsqesty. 
The royid in these caaes doM not iteelf confer sny territoiiartitle, 

designation, or jurisdiction. These were formerly proyidod for tu Crown 
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a territorial character, but neither the zuaudate for consecration 
nor the title bestows any territorial jurisdiction either of a spiritual 
or of a temporal character. 

941. The Crown has power, until such power is limited by 
statute or superseded by the grant of independent powers, to form 
dioco.scs or sees, but such power must be exercised with due regard 
to the territorial limits of any jurisdiction, whether spiritual or 
temporal, already created by the exercise of the power of the Crown, 
or of any similar power exercised by any authority by devolution 
from the Crown or established by any other process and recognised 
by the law of the locality (y). 

942. The Crown has power, until such power is limited by 
statute or Buj)or8eded by the grant of independent powers, to create 
ecclesiastical courts with jurisdiction of a directly coercive character, 
appointing such officers and making such rules for the administra¬ 
tion of justice in ecclesiastical causes as it pleases (i^). 

colonies by express provisions in the letters patent, which where there was au 
existing cliurdi varied the powers delegated by commission to the Governor by 
substituting for his power to collate to houefices a dn*cction to present to the 
bishop, aud are siiiou the cessation of the issue of such letters patent provided 
for by the consonsual agi-oemout of those inoiubers of the Church of England 
who voluntorily submit themselves to tho bishop’s jurisdiotiou (ParUamontary 
Paijer, 1873, Od. 259—11., p. 61; Vb)L 48, p. 902}, reinforced if necessary by an 
ordinance or other legislative action. See also note {h), p. 493, j) 08 t. 

(y) Ifatal {llishop) v. Glad»tmie (I860), Ji. It. 3 Eq. 1, 42. 

(a) Bee title Oonstitutionai. Law", Vol. VI., pp. 898, 426. The povrer which 
was expressly' given by stat. (1558) 1 Elisi. c. 1, s. 8, to the Crown in all its 
dominions to assign commissions to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction was repeale<l 
by stat. (1640) 16 Oar. 1, c. 11, 8. 3, but by the express words of s. 5 of this 
Act the provision that no new court should thenceforth be erected having the 
like powers as the said High Commission Court applied only to the realm of 
Kngland and dominion of Wales. This statute was explained by an Act passed 
in 1661 for that purpose (stat. (1661) 13 Oar. 2, c. 12), which enacted that 
nothing theroin coutainod should take away any ordinary power or authority 
from any' archbishop, bishop, vicar-general, or other spiritual or ecclesiastical j udgu 
exorcising spiritual or ecclesiastical power or authority or jurisdiction by auy 
grant, licence, or commission of the King, or by auy power or authority derived 
from him, but that they might proceed, determine, sanction, execute, and exercise 
all manner of ecclesiastical jurisoioiion and all censures and coercions appertaining 
and belonging to the same in as ample maimer and form as they might have 
<lone before the said Act, and repealed 16 Car. 1, c. 11, “excepting what 
concerns the High Commission Court or the new erection of some such like 
court by commission,” and provided that nothing in said Act (13 Car. 2, 
0. 12) “should extend to revive or give force to the said branch of the said 
statute (1 Elis. c. 1, s. 18^ mentioned in the said Act (11 Car. 1, c. 11), but that 
the said branch of the said statiito made in the first year of Queen Elizabeth 
shall stand and be repealed ” (“ unrepealed,” EuffheadJ “as if this Act had never 
been made.” Although stat (1640) 16 Car. 1, c. 11, was thtu remaled, the inference 
from the extirosa words of s. 6 remains good, namely, that toe provision that no 
new court should be erected applied only to England and Wuos, and that the 
power of the Crown to create ecclesiastic courts in the colonies remains unUl 
the oedoav is given ind^ndent powers. Accordingly the statement (Be Natal 
(Biehop) (1864), 3 Moo. P. 0. O. (N. b.) 115, 164) that “ there is no power in the 
Crown to oreato any new or additional ecdesiastioal tribunal or Junsdiotion and 
the daoses which purport to do so in the patent are simply void m law ” must be 
taken as applying only to colonies having independent powers and U> be 
baaed on the ground that the Grown stands in the same position in rriatiem to 
suck a colony as it does to the tlnited Kingdom (N<xt<d (Bishop) v. OlaBttone, 
supra). 
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943. The Grown as supreme governor of the Church of England 
has power by sanctioning the act of omiBecration to enable the ezer* 
else of pastoral or spiritual authority to be conferred as incidental 
to the office of a bishop of the Church of England (a), provided that 
such sanction is not inconsistent with the authority given by any 
similar sanction or otherwise already lawfully existing. In the 
ceremony of consecration it is implied that the bishop to be conse¬ 
crated has been chosen bishop of a particular church and see and 
owes due reverence and obedience to some metropolitical church, 
and that although the office and work of a bishop may be exercised 
in the Church of God without any local limitation, yet the power to 
correct and punish such as be unciuiet, disobedient, and criminous 
is to be exercised within his diocese and according to such authority 
as is committed to him by the Ox'dinanco of the Kealm (6). 

As any person adhering to the Church of England accepts the 
supreme authority of the Grown, the acceptance of the pastoral or 
spiritual authority so conferred is impli^ from adhex'ence to the 
Church, and effect will be given to the proper exercise of such 
authority on a consensual basis (c). 

944. By the exercise of any or all of the above powers of the 
Crown (d), or by an Act of Parliament (e), the Church of England 


(o) Re Natal {fUehop) (1SG4), 3 Moo. P. C. 0. (n. B.) 11.O, IjH ; NatrJ {Biehop) 
V. GladsUme (1866), L. R. 3 Eq. 1, 29. 

(/>) Form of Consecratingr an Archbishop or Bishop. 

(<•) Natal {Bishop) v. Gladstove. supra, at pp. 39 -11. Tho mero fact that n 
hi^hop has TOconimeridod a certain person to tho Gi-own for ap{ioiittment as 
chaplain to a district within his diooose does not (»ivo him any .inrisdiction to 
hold an inquiry as to the fitness of such person for the post, and when such nn 
inqiurj' has been held tho l“rivy Council will not entertain an appeal from any 
linding arrived at {Ward v. Mauritixia {Biehop) (1900), 23 T. L. R. 52). 

(d) Oonseqiient on tho decision in Be Natal {Bishep), tu^n'a, tho Imj)erial 
Covernmont determined to issue no more letters patent creating episcopal sees, 
and wherever throughout British dominions it naa been found practicable to 
carry oat the principlo of religious eiiualifcy by thedieostabli»hf»ont of churches 
previously placed by law on a footing of preforonce, and by ref; ■ ’/ling from any 
exorcise of the prerogative for tho creation of ecclesiastical office ,r the appoint¬ 
ment to vacant bishoprioa, this has since been done (Todd, Parliamentary 
Government in the British Colonies, 2iid ed., n. 409). 

In 1869 and subsequent years the Imperial Government notified tho Governors 
of the colonies in the West Indies, Gibraltar, Australia, Mauritius, and elsewhere 
of their intention to enforce the same principle, notwithtstanding that it might 
not have been songht after. Thus, in Jamaica State endowmonts have been 
entirely wi’hdrawii, while in Trinidad, Barbado.s, British Guiana, tho Cape, 
l.ago.s, Gibraltar, and Mauritius tho Government liave acqniesood in their reten¬ 
tion, provided that the endowment should bo distrilnibid equally amongst all 
denominations willing to receive them. This policy is strictly adhered to, and 
all State connection in any colony conferring a preference over other denomina¬ 
tions has oeaseil. In 1873 the allowance granted under tho Consular Advances 
Act, 1825 (6 Geo. 4, c. 87), in aid of chaplains at consular stations abroad wos 
discontinued. In 1881 the policy of withdrawing State grants was aprdiorl to 
•Ceylon. The old Dutch Church protested because of tho treaty of capitulation 
of 1796, but the law officers advised that Imperial policy must prevail and 
that ^e particular article could not be deemed binding on the Goveronient fo!r 
ail time and in all circumstances. Similar action was token in Labnan and the 
Straits Settlements, but in the latter case was rf^veived in moponse to tho 
phanimohs wish of the Legislative Council (Todd, Parliamentary Govemtuent 
in the British Colonies, 2nd ed., pp. 410; 411). 

(••) In Canada by the Clergy Eridowments (Canada^ Act, 1791 (31 Geo. 3, c. 31), 
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may be organised, assisted, or established in any colony or depen* 
dency which has not received independent powers, and the result 
of such organisation or establishment may be that that portion of 
the Church of England which is within the particular colony may 
become a branch capable of an independent existence eo far as 
organisation is concerned. 

In 80 far as these powers do not extend or are not exercised it 
devolves upon the Anglican Communion in each colony, with the 
assistance of the societies formed for that purpose, to take such 
steps as are required for securing effective episcopal organisation, 
and for clothing any church synod or ecclesiastical court with the 
necessary powers on a consensual basis, so that the exercise of those 
powers may be enforced by the ordinary courts of law (/). 

Sob-Sect. 2.— In Self-governing Colmiea. 

945. As soon as any colony receives a grant of a representative 
or representative and responsible legislature the Crown ceases to 
have any prerogative power to create any new or additional eccle¬ 
siastical tribunal or jurisdiction capable of enforcing decisions 
without recourse to the ordinary courts of law, unless such power 
is expressly reserved {g), and any such new or additional tribunal 
or jurisdiction can only he created by an Act passed by the colonial 
legislature. Tl>e change which thus takes place does not affect any 
tribunal or jurisdiction already establishod, nor does it affect the 
identity of any church already existing in the colony, nor the limile 

tlio CluiTch of England was practically established and the “ Protestant clergy ” 
■were endowed by grants of land for their support, but rresbyterians and oilier 
non-opiMCopal communions claimed equal rights, both civil and religious, in the 
colonies, and the words “ a Protestant clergy ” in the principal eTiabling statute 
wore held by a unanimous opinion of the judges given in the House of Lords 
in 1840 to include other clergy than those of the Cliurch of England (Mirror of 
Parliament, May, 1840). This decision was followed by statutory provisions 
removing the connection between the Church of England and the State in most 
of the colonies in which it bad been established by statute (see stat. (1840) 
8 & 4 Viet. c. 78; stet. (1853) 16 & 17 Viet. c. 21; and the principle of 
disestablishment and disendowment was afterwards enforced in other British 
colonies ; but the following Acts are still in force:—An Act providing for the 
division of the diocese of Quebec, stat. (1652) 15 & 16 Viet. o. 53; on Act to 
remove doubts as to the constitution of tho Bishoprio of Christchur^, Now 
Zealand, and to enable Her Majesty to constitute such bishopric and to sub¬ 
divide the diocese, stat. (1852) 16 & 16 Viet. c. 88. In Canada in 1874 the 
question arose whether a provincial Act passed by the Legislature of Ontario 
uniting certain eburobes in that province could aiTect property outside the 
province, and it was held that tho Act was not ultra vires, but that the provisions 
put porting to deal with property outside the province were ultra vires and 
ino]>erative, but capable of being cured by legislation in the other province, 
QueUic, wnd that this removed sal ground of objection to the legality of the 
statute and to the agreement between the chur^es based thereon. In 1875 
the necessary Acte were passed by Quebec, and it was held that although the 
churches concerned existed in more than one province, yet the Dominion 
I..egislature had no right to interfere {Dobie v. Preshuterian Funds Board (1880),, 
Doutre, Constitution of Canada, pp. 247—266). In Australia the OommOT- 
wealth cannot make any law for establishing or prohibiting any religion 
(Commonwealth of Australia Act, 1900 (63 & 64 vict. c. 12), s. 116). 

(/) Aa to the powers‘of synods of colonial churches, see Lang T. Farm 
(1862), 15 Moo. P. C. C. 380; Long v. Caw Toum (Bishm) (1863), 1 Moo. P.0.0. 
(v. 8.) 411 ; Murray v. Burgers (1866), 4 Moo. P. 0. 0. (w. i.) 260. 

(jr) See title OoKSTlTUnoKAi, Liw, VoL VI., p. 426. 
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of any dioceses, nor the functions and powers of any officers of any 
church ()^). In so ffir as the Church of England or any other 
church was established by law before the change it remains 
established by law after the change, unless and until express legis¬ 
lative enactment, or unanimous consensual contract, or the bond fide 
exercise of some power reserved in the system of organisation of 
the church, brings about an alteration. The change to self-govern* 
ment does not alTect either the past or the future exercise of any of 
the other powers of the Crown enumerated above (i), and after the 
grant of self-government, as before it, the principle of the supremacy 
of the Crown in all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil, prevails (J), 
and is necessarily accepted by all members of the Church of 
England as such, and is therefore binding on them on a oonsonsual 
basis, whether the Church of England in the particular colony is 
or is not established {k). A branch of the Church of England 
established or organised on a consensual basis in a colony can, 
without losing its connection with the Church of England, accept 
such changes of organisation as are rendered necessary by the 
change of tbe form of government or by legislative enactments in 
the colony, or are bond fide made pursuant to powers reserved in its 
own system of organisation, provided that it adheres to a declaration 

(h) But such powers may cease on a failure in the succession to tlte ofllco. Tn 
1873 the Privy Council reported that, on the presumption that having regard to 
tho decisions of the Judicial Committee as to the Colenso case the Crown would 
not appoint by letters patent any successor to the then Bishop of Natal, the 
legal succession to tho bishopric would fail on Dr. Colenso ceasing to be bishop, 
and that the vesting of the property of tho bishopric in trustees so as to per¬ 
petuate the trust should be provided for by an Act of tho colonial legislature, 
and this report was approved (Parliamentary Paper, 1874, Od. 979, Vol. 44, 

p. 6). 

In tho case of South Australia the legislature refused to pass an Act for the 
iucoi-poration of the members of the Church of England there. Thereupon the 
Bishop of Adelaide agreed to vest any property held by him in tho dean and 
chapter of the diocese of Adelaide, incorporated under a local Act, upon trusts 
which provided that the successors to the bishop should be cuiH..<ica]ly confirmed 
and consecrated according to the usages of the Church of England and that they 
should sign a declaration to maintain, and as far os may be cause to be maintained, 
in all churches and congregations subject to their pastoral authority the 
doctrines and sacraments of Christ os the Ix>rd has commanded and the Omircb 
of England by law established receives tho same, together with the Book of 
Common Prayer and all the canonical scriptures os they are received and used 
in the said Church (Parliamentary Paper, 1874, Cd. 979, Vol. 44, p. 76). 

(») The iuiisdictionof the Crown to hear cases on appeal is, however, in fact 
exercised by way of appeal from the ordinary courts of law and not by way of 
appeal to the Crown as supreme in eodesiastioal affairs. See title Constitu¬ 
tional Law, Vol, VI., p. 402. 

(/) This principle is Iformally enunciated in the oaths required to be taken in 
the oolonies by l£e governor or other chief magistrate and the members of the 
legislature (Parliamentary Paper, 1866, Vol. 50, p. 62.4; Todd, Parliamentary 
Ooremment in the Colonies, 2nd. ed., p, 420). 

(it) This does noOrevent a church from declaring as part of its constitution, 
M Ihe Church of West Austzalia has done, that no reoouise shall bo had by 
its membera to any court of law, but it d^ preclude a church from b^g 
legiarded as in connection witii the Ohurbb of England if a fundamental pert m 
the of such church is dedand to be that it will not recogulse the 

validify of the demrions of ffie King’s courts (JKerrtnwft v. WUlusnu (1963), 7 
App. Qm. 484, P. 0.). 
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of its doctrines and tenets which is in fundamental agreement with 
those of the Chnrch of England, and that any alterations made are 
consistent with such declaration, but if a substantial element 
exists or is introduced in the constitution of a colonial church 
which is not merely incidental but conflicts with a substantied 
element in the constitution of the Church of England, the connec¬ 
tion with the Church of England as by law established is annulled, 
notwithstanding the affirmation in general terms of adherence to 
the faith and doctrine of that Church (Q. Such a breach of con¬ 
nection does not necessarily preclude a continuance of inter¬ 
communion, provided no fundamental point of doctrine is 
involved (m). 

(l) Merriman v. WilUamt (1882), 7 App. Cae. 484, P. 0. The diocesan synod 
as the basis of the organisation of a colonial clntroh was instituted at Toronto 
and Melbourne in 1851, at Adelaide in 1865, at Cape Town in 1856, at AucUand 
in 1867, in Sydney in 1866, and in Colomlw in 1885. Synods are now 
established at the creation of every now see, sjid dioceses have in most cases 
boon grouped together in provinces, and provincial synods have been instituted 
in Now Zealand in 1869, in Canada in_ 1861, in New South Wales in 1866, in 
South Africa in 1870, in Ruportsland in 1875, and in the West Indies in 1883. 
while genoml B3mod8 representing both provinces and independent bishoprics 
were created in Australia and Tasmania in 1872, and in the Dominion of 
Canada in 1893 (Report of Joint Committee of (Convocation of Canterbury on 
position of the laity, 29th April, 1902). The basis of rejireHentation in diocesan 
synods is the parish, the incumbent sitting ex ojfkio and otlior representatives 
being elected. 

Sudi a synod, within the limits fixed by the constitution agreed on, has 
iiower to make rules for the regulation and discipline of the particular church. 
The constitution invariably provides that the choice of a new bishop by direct 
election or delegation lies with the diocesan synod (with provision in most 
cases for confirmation, by the metropolitan and the bishops of the province), 
and usually provides for the apjiointment of standing committees of clergy and 
laity to act as councils of the bishops, limited so as not to interfere with the 
performance of distinctively episcopal functions, and also for committees of 
triers, which under ejascopal presidency have power to determine questions 
ifilating to ecclesiastical ouences. The constitution usually contains a specific 
declaration of principles and doctrines, which cannot be cnaiigod, designed to 
secure fundamental am'oement with the principles and doctrines of the Church 
of England, and such declaration is now based on the resolution commonly 
called the Lambeth quadrilateral; see note (^), p. 485, aide. 

Where by such a declaration accepted on a oousensual basis as an unalterable 
part of the constitution of the church the particular church is brought into 
agreement with the principles and doctrines of the Church of England, such 
altoratiuns of an incidental character as are rendered necessary by the law of 
the locality or result from a boriA fide exercise of powers reserved in the con¬ 
stitution will not neoessarily iuvolve a breach of counoction with Oburdi of 
England {Merriman v. Hyimne, tupra, at p. 510). Where an alteration is 
proposed which is not within any powers expressly provided by the consti¬ 
tution it can only be effectively carried out with the unanimous consent of 
the membon of the church, and accordingly where it has appeared desirable to 
found a new and independent dioc^e out of a portion of the area included 
withm the constitution of an existing church, the constitution of such new 
diocese has been postponed until delegates representing all the members of 
the existing church have consented to the proposal. 

Where!, as in some cases, the constitution framed by consent has been ^ven 
statutory recognition by inserted in the schedule of an Act of Parliament 
any subsequent niodification will also require statutory sanction. 

tw) See p. 366, ante; Colonial Clergy Act, 1874 (37 A 38 Viot. c. 77), a- 8; 
Jfdial (Pie^jp) y. Oladelone (lti|^), L. R. 3 hlq. 1, 47. The C&urdi of Setrth 
Africa remains in communion with the .Church of England notwith^aodiAg the 
blfittcb of connection affirmed by the decision in Jlfcrrtman v, Williame, supra. 
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Sub-Sect. 3.—*Jn Indian 

9M. A religions establishment M maintained in India for whfish 
provision is made out of the Indian revenues partly by statutory 
eutbority and partly under the authority of the Cfovernment of 
India acting undw the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council (n). Provision has been made for the maintenance and 
support of the Church of England by royal letters patent issued 
in accordance with the provisions of statutes which imposed on the 
directors of the East India Company the duty of paying the salaries 
of three bishops and three archdeacons as soon as these offices had 
been created and filled by the Crown. The letters patent thus issued 
in the first instance erected one bishopric for the whole of the 
British territories in the East Indies and other parts within the 
Company’s charter, and one archdeaconry for the presidency of 
Fort William, one for the presidency of St. George, and one lor the 
presidency of Bombay (o), and subsequently erected bishoprics of 
Madras and Bombay, subordinate and subject to the Bishop of 
Calcutta, who is Metropolitan in India subject to the general 
supervision and revision of the Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
time being, and to whom the Bishops of Madras and Bombay at 
the time of their consecration take the oath of due obedience. 
Each bishop can only exercise such ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
episcopal functions for the administering of holy ceremonies and 
for the superintendence and good government of the ministers of 
the church establishment within his jurisdiction as were limited 
to him by the letters patent (p). 
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{ti) Matters relating to this religious ostahiishnieut are dealt with in ]x.dui by 
an eccleBiastioal department the work of which is shared between the siipreuio 
and the local Quvernments. This eatablishiuent, which is not now oonhniMl to 
the Church of England, is a development of the duty imposed on the East India 
Company by their charters to maintain one minister in every garriaou and 
superior factory and to take a dmplain on every ship above 600 tons. * The 
charters also provided that no minister should bo sent to the lilast Indies unless 
approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury or the liisbop of i.omlon. (Charter 
gi’onted by William III. to the East fiulia Company, dated S* •timber 6, 169H.) 

(a) East India Company Act, 18111 (53 Ooo. 3, c. 156), ss. 49, 61, 62; 
Government of India Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85), ss. 89, 92, 93, 94. ^ Power 
having been expressly given by these Acts to vary the territorial jurisdiction of 
the bishops, it was considered so doubtful whether the Crown hod power to 
vary the archdeaconries by patent that the law oOlcorB advised that an Act 
ought to be passed for the purpose (Forsyth, Cases and Opinions on Oolwtitu- 
tional Law, pp. 62. 63). 

(p) (iovernmeut o? India Act, 1838 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85), ss. 92, 98. These 
limits were extended so as to allow anyone who exercises or has exercised the 
office of Bishop of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, upon the request and by com¬ 
mission under the baud and seal of a bishop of any diocese in England or 
Ireland with the consent in writing of the archbishop ove^ such diocese, to 
ordain any persons presented under the direction of the bishop of Such diocme 
and to permrm all other functions of a bish^ within such diocese (Colonial 
Bishops Act, 1852 (15 & 16 Viet o. 62), a 1). The O*lonial Clergy Act, 1874 
(37 & 38 Viet. 0 . 77), s. 13, provides that nothing in the East India Oompiwy 
A^, 1818 (63 Geo. 3, c. 158), and the Government of India Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Wm. 4, 
& 86), or in any letters patwt issued sa mentioned in the said Acts, shaUprev^t 
any person who is or has been bishop of any diocese in Ii^a from perrotitting 
episcopal functions not extending to the exercise of jurisdiction in miy.didcesa 
Or related diocese at the request of the biBhop thereof. ^Hie euprvtkie courts 
iVoeived under theix charters (see Charter dated 26th March, 1 eind note 
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The Orown has power by patent under the Great Seal to assign 
limits to the respective dioceses and to vary those limits from time 
to time iq). If any person under the degree of a bishop resident 
in India is appointed to either of the bishoprics the Crown may by 
patent require the Archbishop of Canterbury to issue a commission 
to the two remaining bishops to consecrate such person to the office 
of bishop (r). 

In addition to the bishoprics thus established the Secretary of 
State lor India appoints bishops to other dioceses (s), and in some 
cases additional bishoprics have been endowed by the voluntary 
action of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund (t). The functions and 
territorial limits of the sees of these bishops have been defined in 
some cases by letters patent constituting the see and in other 
cases by agreement. 

Government chaplains are also appointed by the Secretary of 
State, and under his sanction allowances are granted to other 
clergymen to provide the ministrations of religion to British- 
born subjects of the Crown, and especially to soldiers and their 
families (u). 


thei'oon in Bel chambers, Buies and Oi'ders, pp. 11,12) jurisdiction to administer 
ecclesiastical law as then exorcised in the diocese of London so far as the 
ciniumstonccs and occasions of the provinces and peoples should admit or require, 
and to proceed in all causes appertaining to the ecclesiastical court against 
Bi'itish subjects. This jurisdiction so far as it was purely ecclesiastical was 
repealed when the siiprerne courts were abolished and the high courts Were 
established, but the High Court still issues special marriage licences authorising 
chaplains on the establishment to perfonn the ceremony between the parties 
named, excepting that from and after the creation of the different bishoprics 
the coui-ts have ceased to issue such licences to chaplains of the Ohoroh of 
England. 

{q) Government of India Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85), s. 93. Australia and 
New Zealand were separated from the diocese of Calcutta in 1836. The Straits 
Settlements are excluded from the diocese of Calcutta by stat. (1869)32 & 33 
Viot. c. 88, and by an Order- in Council of 8th October, 1869, were annexed to the 
diocese of Labuan (Parliamentary Paper, 1882, Cd. 3228, p. 61, Vol. 46, p. 687). 

(r) Government of India Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85), s. 99. Allowances 
of staled amounts for the Bishops and Archdeacons of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras were provided for by statute, but those are all now open to review from 
time to tiine by the Seoretai-y of State for India. Provision is also made by the 
Indian Bishops Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Viet. o. 119), and by statute for ftu’lough 
allowances, and by the Indian Bishops Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viot. o. 621, for leave 
of aksence on furlough or medical cei-tificate; see also stat. (1874) 87 & 38 
Viet. 0. 13. 

(«) A bishop so appointed derives no authority from any statute, and his status 
n)garded as a sei-vant of the Oovemment is rather that of a superintending 
ohaplain. The appointments are made by patent, as in tbe cases of Bangoon, 
Lahore, Luokuow, and Nagpur, or by letters of licence to the Archbishop of 
Caulerbury to consecrate, as in the case of Travancore and Cochin, -which was 
reganled as a foreign country. 

(t) The see of Colombo was formed in 1845, the sees of Lahore and Banguon 
in 1877, the see of Travanoore and Cochin in 1879, and Ohota No^ur in 1890. 
In 1893 the Bishop of Luoknow received by commission from the Bishop of 
Calcutta charge of the North-West Provinces, and by patent from the Crown 
charge of Oudn, which had been'added to British India since the formation of 
the see of. Calcutta. The see of Tinnevelly and Madura was constituted iu 
1696. 

(u) This proviaion ia made not only for Anghcons, but also for Presbyteriatts, 
Wes^yans, and Boman Oatholios. ^a Oovemment of India Act, 1833 (3 4 4 



Fart II.— CJoNsrmmoN or the Church of Erglanb. 

Sub-Seot. Foreign Fart$m 

947. The doctrine of the Church of England thftt the supreme 
government of all estates, whether ecclesiastical or civil, appertains 
to the sovereign ^wer, applies not only to the power of the Crown 
within the dominions of the Crown, but also to the supreme govern¬ 
ment of a foreign State within that State, and accordingly the direct 
application of the supremacy of the King is expressly limited to the 
realm and his other dominions (v), and in territories subject to a 
different sovereign power the doctrine has no application, either 
direct or indirect, which would interfere with the exercise of the 
supreme authority of that power. 

In places outside the King’s dominions where the ministrations 
of God’s Word and of the sacraments according to the liturgy of 
the Church of England are not forbidden, persons desirous of 
receiving those ministrations may form any organisation which is 
permitted by the law of the locality for that purpose, and may avail 
themselves of the existence and co-operation not only of organisa¬ 
tions and societies expressly associated with the Church of England, 
but also of the sovereign power having supreme authority in the 
locality, and of other churches in communion with the Church of 
England, provided such assistance and co-operation do not involve 
dissociation from the Church of England as by law established 
in England (w). 

948. A priest of the Church of England, while expressly autho¬ 
rised to preach the Word of God and to minister the sacraments in 
the congregation where he shall be lawfully appointed, is at the 
same time ordained for the office and work of a priest in the Church 
of God without any limitation (x), and he is therefore justified in 
carrying on his work as a priest in any congregation which accepts 
his ministrations and is not under the jurisdiction of any duly 
appointed bishop without any express appointment thereto, pro¬ 
vided that his so doing is consistent with due obedience to his 
ordinary and other chief ministers to whom is co .imittod the 
government over him and with due diligence in serviug the cure, 
if any, committed specially to his charge, and that he has at his 
ordination duly complied with the canonical requirements in lespocb 
of the title of such as are to be made ministers (fl). 


Will. 4, 0 . $5), 8. 102* provided that two of the chaplains in each of the 
Pre^enciea must be ministers of the Church of Scotland and that nothing in 
the Act should prevent grants being made to any other sect, persiiasion, or 
community of Christians for instraction or for the maintenance of places of 
worship. The rules regulating the nomination and appointment of chaplains 
of the Church of England require that candidates shall be approved by the 
Bishop of London. Candidate for appointment to the Church of Scotland 
^establishmeat must be recommended by the General Assembly’s Committee ou 
Indian Churches. 

(v) Articles of Eeli^on, 37. 

(w) As to the assistance to he given to and derived from churches in essentia! 
agreement with the (^uroh of England in other countries, see the Beport of the 
Lambeth Conference, 1908, pp. 139—182* 

(xj Fom for the Ordering of Priests, 

(a; See p. 349, poet. 
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Ecclesiastical Law. 

949. The Bishop of London, or any other bishop appointed by 
him, has power to admit to holy orders subjects or citizens of 
countries out of His Majesty’s dominions, without their taking the 
oath of alle^ance, for the purpose of ministering to persons inhabit¬ 
ing and residing in such countries who profess the public worship 
of God according to the liturgy of the Church of England and 
desire that the Word of God and the sacraments shall continue to 
be ministered to them according to that liturgy by subjects or 
citizens ordained according to the form of ordination in the Church 
of England (h). 

950. In order to meet the needs of citizens of foreign countries 
residing abroad who profess the worship of God according to the prin¬ 
ciples of the Church of England, and who, for the purpose of providing 
a regular succession of ministers for the service of their church, are 
desirous of having citizens of those countries consecrated bishops, 
provision has been made that, without any licence or mandate for 
election having been obtained, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, together with such other bishops as they call to their 
assistance, under His Majesty’s licence naming the person to be 
consecrated may consecrate British subjects or the subjects of any 
foreign State to be bishops in any foreign country without requiring 
such of them as may be subjects of a foreign State to take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy and the oath of due obedience to the 
archbishop (c). Bishops so consecrated may exercise, within aqch 
limits as may from time to time be assigned for that purpose in 
such foreign countries by His Majesty, spiritual jurisdiction over 
the ministers of British congregations of the Church of England, 
and over such other Protestant congregations as may be desirous of 
placing themselves under his or their authority (d), and the name 
of the church in which the bishop is appointed is certified to each 
bishop by the archbishop who consecrates him (e). This is the 
procedure followed where no part of the bishop’s jurisdiction ia 
within the realm (/). In other cases a bishop having a diocese 

(6) OitHuatioD of Aliens Act, 1784 (24 Geo. 3, boss. 2, o. 35). 

(c) bishops in Foreign Countries Act, 1841 (5 Viet. o. 6). This Act, commonly 
called the Jerusalem Bishopric Act, was passed in order to facilitate the 
appointment of a bishop in Jerusalem, for which an endowment was provided 
by agreement between the Queen of England and the King of Prussia. The 
powers mven by the Act have Iteen used in relation to the consecration of 
bishops for service entirely in foreign parts, and the licence for the consecration 
specities the territorial limits of the jurisdiction. If it hecomes derarable to alter 
these territorial limits while the see is full, a fresh warrant specifying the new 
limits of the jurisdiction is issued under & 2 of the Act. 

(d) Ibuk, 8. 2. 

(e) 1 bid., 8. 5. When a bishop is consecrated by the King’s licence with the 
intent that he shall exercise the episcopal office in one of His Majesty’s posees- 
eions abroad, but no partioolar possession or territory is mentioned in the 
licence, it is usual for the Archbishop of Canterbu^ to issue to the bishop a^ 
oommimou assigning a sphere of action, but the biwe^ ia not entitled to any 
territorial designation nor to ^ addressed as Lord ^shop. In such oases 
bishops oommonly adopt a territorial designation for oonvmuenoe of reference) 
but tnis 18 riot officially recognised, and the bishop riiould he described as 

the Eight Beverend Bishop-(Pariiameintary Paper, Od. 1882, 82^, p.7> 

Vol. 46, p. 638). 

(/) where no part of a Inshop's jurisdiction is within the realm he is sfyleu 
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within a colony or dependency is ^ven a spiritaal sphere outsidf Baot. f. 
the colony with the approval of the Grown, and this may be done ilis(%iiroh 
by a commission from the Archbishop of Canterbury naming the of Enpthd 
additional jurisdiction (g). When a bishop already consecrated is Conies 
appointed to serve in a foreign country, any territorial limitations *“* 
of his jurisdiction are defined by warrant from the Crown if he has 
been consecrated under the Jerusalem Bishopric Act (A), or if not 
so «)n8eorated, then by the Archbishop of Canterbury with the 
consent Of the Crown and in consultation with the society pr body 
providing the endowment when submitting the appointment to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for his approval. 

In some cases the representatives of existing churches of the Ohnnh 
Anglican Communion in a foreign country have entered into an formedin 
agreement for the formation of one church out of the existing 
bodies (?), but a church so formed has no legal basis beyond that 
which is derived from the agreement and such sanction as is given 
by the laws of the particular country. 


Part III.—Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Sect. 1 .—Origin and Ilutory. 

StTB-SEcrr. 1 .—Courts in Pre-Norman Times. 

951. Previously to the Norman Conquest the principal civil and Thecount.f 
ecclesiastical court in each county in England was the county 
court, which was of great power and dignity and was held twice a 
year. In it the bishop of the diocese and the alderman or, in 
ilia absence, the sheriff of the county, sat as presidents, and had 
cognisance over all ecclesiastical and civil causes and controversies 
arising in the county (a). 

There was also in each hundred of the county a .linor court The hundred 
called the hundred court, in which the lord of the hundred and 
the bishop or archdeacon presided. These courts were held more 


Bishop in-. Where the part of his jurisdiction “from which ho derives 

his title is within the realm he is styled bishop of - . 

(y) This c-nurse was followed in 1906, when the Bishop of Victoria, Hong 
Kong, was given a spiritual sphere outside that colony. 

(k) See note (c) on p. 498, arOe. 

{i) An Anglican Church in Japan with a title meaning *' The Holy Oatholio 
' 'hnrch of Japan ” has been formed on the basis of an Element between 
the four Engmh and two American bishops of the AngUcan Communion 
working 1/here and is provided with a constitution and canons and a triennial 
synod. 'The bishops and representative clergy and laymen of churches of 
, the Anglican Communion in China have also agreed at a conference held in 
April, lk)9, on the constitution of a church of the Anglican Communion to be 
called by a title meaning “The Holy Catholic Ohurm of China,'’which Has 
beoii i^dirred to the authorities of tixe Ohiinh of England, the Episcopal Church 
of the Hnited States, and tlto Church of .England in Canada for provisional 
sanction. , ' * ■ , „ _ 

(ff) JohusOH, Fjcclesiasticsl Laws, Part T.l Preface, p. xxani,; 3 Bl. Ctm. 61 ; 
Bursi Ecclesiastical Law, YoL IL, pp- 31 U st^. 
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frequontly, and had cognisance of ecclesiastical as well as civil 
causes arising within the hundred (b). 

From these courts there appears to have been an appeal to the 
King in bis court of nobles (c). 

Sub-Sect. 2. —Courts after the Conquest. 

952. During the earlier years of his reign William 1. established 
and confirmed the laws of Edward the Confessor and of his other 
predecessors as binding throughout England.^ He also recog¬ 
nised the validity of the decisions and proceedings of the county 
courts and hundred courts, subject to an appeal to the King {d). 
But about the year 1085, William, by a charter made in a 
common council of the chief men of the kingdom, separated 
the ecclesiastical courts (e) from the civil courts, and prohibited the 
bishops from sitting as judges and the clergy from being suitors in 
the civil courts, and ordered all ecclesiastical causes to be tried in 
Church courts (/). The courts of the archdeacons, bishops, and 
archbishops date from this period {g). 

963. Appeals from the ecclesiastical courts to Borne were first 
recognised in the reign of Stephen (h). But in 1164 the Constitu¬ 
tions of Clarendon prescribed that appeals from the archdeacon 
ought to proceed to the bishop, and from the bishop to the arch¬ 
bishop, and, in case of the archbishop failing to give justice, recourse 
must last of all be had to the King, so that by his precept the 
controversy might be ended in the court of the archbishop, and so 
that it ought not to proceed further without the assent of the 
King (i). This course of appeal was re-enacted at the Keformation 
in 1532, and again in the following year, when appeals to Borne 
were finally prohibited, and it was laid down that for lack of justice 
in the court of an archbishop the parties aggrieved might appeal to 
the King in his court of Chancery, and that in all other cases, 
whore an appeal had formerly been made to Borne, it should 
thenceforth be made to the King in Chancery (/c). 


i h) Bum, Eodesiastioal Law, Yol. II., p. 31. 
f) I hid., VoL I., p. 67 a. 

d) Freeman, Norman Conquest, Yol. IV., pp. 324 et seq. This state of 
things was temporary revived oy Henry I. (4 Co. Inst. 260 ; 3 Bl. Com. 63). 

(e) The eoolesiastiou courts are also called spiritual courts (Artieuli Vleri, 
1315 (9 Edw. 2, stat. 1), o. 6), or ooui-ts Christian (I Bl. Com. 83 ; 3 Bl. Com. 
64). 

(/) Freeman, Norman Congest, Yol. IV., pn. 391, 892 ; 3 Bl. Com. 62, 63. 
See Spelman, Concilia, Yol. iL, p. 14, whereby it appears that William 1. 

Commaqi Oondlio, et Concilio Arnhiepiscoporum et episcoporum et abbatnm 
et omnium prinoipum regni,” instituted the courts for holding pleas of ecclesi¬ 
astical causes, to be separate and distinct from those courts that had jaxisdiotion 
of civil oausee. For the original charter, see 4 Co. Inst. 259; Wilkins, Concilia, 
YoL L, pp. 368, 369; Bum, Eoclesiastiotd Law, Yol. II., p. 34. 

4 Cw. Inst 260; 3 Bl. Com. 64, 66. 

Buni; Eodesiastioal Law, Yol. II., p. 36. 

(•} Oonstitntions of darendon; chap. viii. (Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 183). 
(k) Stat. (1682) 24 Hen. 6, o. 12, as. 8. 4 ; stat. (1633) 26 Bbn. 8, d. 19* 
•B. 4—6 ; IWAam y. Templar (1820), 3 PhiHim. 223, ^1 et sm. The appeal in 
certain cases touching the SSug to the Upper House of the Convocation of the 
proviacc given by stai (1632) 24 Hen. 6, o. 12, s. 4, appears to have been taken 



• Part m.—E oouisusticai Oootitb. 

SuB-Sttir. Z*-~-Anhi^(uxmdl ChvrU. 

954. Down to the middle of the seventeenth oentnry the courts 
of the archdeacons (0 took a great part in the exercise of the 
jarisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, and particularly as regards 
their disciplinary powers over the laity. In fact, down to that 
time it was usual to try causes in matters ecclesiastical arising 
within an archdeaconry in the archdeacon’s court (m). 

The archdeacons have been by custom generally entitled to 
appoint a person to peside for them in their courts, who is called 
the archdeacon’s official. Where the archdeacon was not entitled 
to appoint an official he presided in the court himself (n). 

Archidiaconal courts have now practically fallen into abeyance, 
owing in part to the withdrawal of many matters from the juris* 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts during the nineteenth century (o), 
and in part to the fact that the consistory court of the diocese had 
concurrent jurisdiction with the archdeacon's court, and that 
appeals lay from the archdeacon’s court to the consistory court (p). 
Consequently the promoter of a suit usually preferred to exercise 
his option of commencing hie suit in the higher court, thereby 
saving the costs and delay of an appeal. 

The only judicial duty which an archdeswon or his official now 
performs is to try a lay church clerk, chapel clerk, or parish clerk 
charged with neglect or misbehaviour in his office, or with mis* 
conduct unfitting him to exercise the office, and upon satisfactory 
evidence to suspend him, or to remove him from his office (g). 

8ub-Sbot, 4.— Court of Delegat€$. 

965. Until 1833 the Court of Delegates was the court for hearing 
appeals to the King in Chancery brought from an archbishop’s 
court for lack of justice in that court (r). It was so called because 
the judges in it sat by virtue of the King’s commission under the 


away, at any rate in all matters now of eoclesiaBtical co^iisanoe, by etat. 
26 Hen. 8, c. 19 (1633), ss. 4— 6UIorham v. Eaxter (Jiishop) (IHoO), 16 Q. B. 62; 
Be Oorham v. Exeter {Biehop), Ex parte Exeter (Biehop) (i860), iO 0. B. 102; 
Be Oorham y. Exeter {Biehom (I860), 6 Exch. 630). 

(l) As to arcbdeacouB and their visitatorial and other functions, see Ayl. Par. 
96 et eeq. ; and pp. 436 et eeq.y ante. 

(m) Chivarton v. Trudgeon (1620), 2 Boll. Hop. 160; 3 Bl. Com. 64; Bum, 
Ecclesiastical Law, Yol. I., p. 97; Yol. II., p. 30 g; Hale (Archdeacon), 
Precedents in Causes of Office a^inst Churchwardens, pp. 77 ef eeq.; Hale 
(Archdeacon), Precedents in Criminal Oaoses, pp. 146 et A faculty was 
granted in the court of the Archdeacon of Canterbury in 1794 {Bt. John*$, 
Margate [ChurtEimrdmt) v. Pariahionen (1794), 1 Hag. Con. 198). The jurisdic* 
tion of archdeacons was ip^ally reservsd by the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
diap. vi. (Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 132), and by the Ecclesiastical Commis* 
sioners Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 77), s. 19. 

(n) Ayl. Far. 97, 99, 161; Bum, Eodesiastical Iaw, Yol. L, p. 97. 

(o) See p. 606, vast. A proceedmg to oomnel a person to take upon hunseU 
the office of chu^^watden could be mstitated in the archMiaeonsl court (Adeg 
V. Theobald (1836), 1 Curt 447). 

(p) Steward v. Bateman (1842). 3 Curt. 201, per Sir Hxhbxrt Jamman FUsT, 
at p. 207. 

& Leottuen and Parish darks Aot, 1844 (7 & 6 Yiofc. c. 69], s. 6. 

{r} See p. 600, ante. 
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8 * 0 T. 1. great seal (a). It was auperseded on the let of February, 1888, by 
Origin and the present system of appealing to the King in GounoU {b), 
fflstoiy. 

Sub-Sect. 5.—Court of High Commmion. 

Jnrbdiction 956. Between the years 1658 and 1640 there existed a Court of 
High Commission in causes ecclesiastical, with power to visit, 
CommfaBion. reform, redress, order, correct, and amend all such errors, heresies, 
schisms, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities whatsoever, as 
by any manner of spiritual power, authority, or jurisdiction could 
or might be lawfully reformed, ordered, redressed, corrected, 
restrained, or amended (c). 


Sub-Sect. 6 . — Advocates. 

AdTocates Jn 957. The bishops, as their duties increased, found it necessary 
to delegate their judicial and administrative powers to be executed 
by persons learned in the civil and canon law, under the names of 


fa) Bura, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I„ p. 61; Vol. II., p. 140. The Act for the 
Submission of tte Clergy (stat. (1533) 25 Hen. 8, c. 19) provided that upon all 
appeals from the court of an archbishop for lack of justice, a commission should 
be directed under the great seal to such persons as should be named by the 
King, like as in case of appeal from the Admiral’s Court, to hear and definitively 
determine such appeals and the causes and circuxnstances concerning tho same ; 
and that such commissioners should have full power and authority so to hear 
and definitively determine the same, and that such judgment or sentence, as 
the commissioners should make and decree, in and upon any such appeal, should 
be good and effectual and definitive, and no further appeals should be had or 
made from the commissioners for the same (ibid., s. 4). 

The commissioners were usually some of the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and one or more of the twelve judges, and one or more of the doctors of civil 
law (3 Bl, Com. 66). Notwithstanding the provision in the above-mentioned 
Act of Henry VXti., as to the finality of their judgments, a commission of 
review, on a petition to the King in Council, was sometimes granted under the 
great seal, appointing now judges, or adding more to the former judges, to 
revise, review, or rehear tho cause where it was apprehended that they had been 
led into a material error (ibid., 67 ; Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I., p. 62). 

(i) Privy Council Appeals Act, 1832 (2 & 8 Will. 4, c. 92); see p. 511, 

JKSl. 

(c) Stat. (1559) 1 Eli?/, c. 1, s. 18 (Euffhoad’s edition); 4 Co. Inst. 324 et seq. 
By stat (1659) I Elw. c. 1, s. 18 (Euffhead’a edition), the Queen and her 
successors were authorised to issue commissions by letters patent under the 
Great Seal of England to various persons, being natural bom British subjects 
chosen by herself and her successors, as often and for so long a time os she and 
her successors should think meet and right for the purpose of exercising all 
manner of jurisdiorions, privileges, and pre-eminences in ray wise touching or 
ooncernitig any spiritu^ or ecclesiastical jurisdiction, within the realms of 
> England and Ireland or any other of the Queen’s dominions, and with the powers 
mentioned ih the text. These commissions, whetbor temporary, and intende<l 
only for some particular occasion, or permanent, such as that wUch developed 
into the Court of High Commission, constituted during the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I.. rad Charles I. the regular mode in which the Eoyal supremacy in 
matters ecclesiastical was exermsed. and enabled the Sovereign to govern*the 
Ohtzrolt with the aid of the Privy Council alone, independently of Parliament. 
Stat. (1640) 16 Car. 1, o. 11, s. 3, Repealed Ibe enactment of slat. (1559) 1 Eliz. 
c. 1, which authorised the Court of High Coi^ission; and e. 5 enacted that no 
new court Should he erected or ordain^ within the realm with the like power, 
jurisdiction, or authority as the High Commission Coiuli. These provisioiis, 
abolishing that court, were oonfirmed by Btat. (1661) 13 Car. 2, stat 1, o. 12. 
88. 3, 4. 



Part III. —EIcxji^iastioal Courts. 

official principal and vicar-general (d). This* and the n 
of qualifying for practice in the ecclesiastical courts, led to iliie 
formation of a society of civilians, or persons learned in the dml 
law, who, after having taken the degree of doctor pf laws in 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, and having studied the canon 
and civil law for five and latterly for three years, were admitted 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury to the Doctors’ Commons Bar, 
and to practise as advocates in the ecclesiastical courts («). Until 
1546, chancellors, registrars, and other officials of ecclesiastical 
courts were obliged to be in minor orders (/). 

In 1768 a royal charter was obtained, by which the then 
members of the Society of Advocates and their successors were 
incorporated as a college under the name and title of “ The College 
of Doctors of Law exercent in the Ecclesiastical and Admiral^ 
Courts.” The dean of the arches for the time being was president 

(d) Burn, Ecclefliastical Law, VoL L, p. 289. Tho two otfioee have been 
usually combined and bald by the obanceUor of the diocese (ibid. 6ee p. 412, 
ante). 

(fl) Ayl. Par. 63 et aeq.; Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I., pp. 2 et aeq,; 
Philliujore, International Law, Vol. I., Preface, pp. xxv. et aeq. It was not 
unusual for candidates for this Bar before their admission to study civil law at 
the University of Paris for two 3 'eaue, and afterwards tire canon law at the 
University of Bologna for the same period. As to proctors, see note (y), pp. 616, 
616, poat. 

(/) In 1546 these offices were thi'own open to laymen, whether married or 
unmarried, provided they were dootors of civil law (stat. (1545) 37 Hen. 8, o. 17). 

Thu fact of the advocates being the only members of tho English Bar who 
were conversant with the civil law led to their being admitted by the judge of 
the Admiralty Court as advocates in that court, aud to the Lord High Admiral 
of England seleoting a civilian to preside os judge in the Admiralty Court end 
in the prize court in time of war, aud to his appointing a oiviliun to be 
judge advocate-general for the Crown in all admiralty and prize cases (3 Bl. Com. 
69, 108). 

Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Ijord Chancellors (Vol. I., p. 411), observes 
that success at the civilian Bar frequently led to momouou in Church aud State. 
During the seventy years prior to the reign of Henry VIII. f. »iur of the Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury—namely, Archbishop Keinpe, Archbishop Stafford, Aroh- 
bishop Morton, and Archbishop Warham—had been in large practice at the 
Doctors’ Commons Bar; and the first two had been Dean of the Arohits (Hook, 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, Vol. V., pp. 134, 185, 192, 163, 389; 
Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors, Vol. I., pp. 411, 422), Down to the 
reign of Eliza^th the advocates resided and practised at Amen Corner, close 
to St. Paul’s Churchyard; the Oonaiatory Court of London being held in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s. In 1667 some of the members of their b^y purchased 
a site on the opposite* side of St. Paul’s, upon which they erected, at their owu 
cost, houses for the residence of the judges and advocates, and suitable buildings, 
which were kno.wn as Doctors’ Commons, for the ecclesiastical and admiralty 
courts, in which these courts were held down to 1868. The property was vested 
in trustees subject to a proviso that, if their Bar was ever thrown open or 
dissolved, the college property was to he eold and divided equaliy amongst the 
advocates of that d!^ (Bum, Ecolesiastioal Law, VoL I., p. 5). 

In the loign of jWes L, about the year 1604, membm of the common law 
Bar having proposed in the House of Commons that they should be allowed to 
practise in the eoclesiastical courts, the i^vocates ^titioned tire £ing to authorise 
some member of the Government to protect their mtereste. The King thervimtm 
granted by royal carters to each of the .XTnivetsities of Oxford and Oambridge 
the right of letuming two members to the House of Oonwons, and thtj Were 
admonished by those chartefTs to sdort such as were'Skilful in tiis JEmperial 
laws (Phillimore, International Law, YoL L, Preface, pp» xxvii., xxviii). 
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of the college (g). On the creation of the Court of JE^obate and 
the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in 1857 (h), povrer 
was given to the college to dispose of their property and surrender 
their charter (t) ; and acco*-dingly in 1866 the property was sold 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the purchase-money was 
equally divided among the existing members of the college. 

It has since been held that a barrister can practise in the 
ecclesiastical courts (k), and in 1877 solicitors were expressly 
empowered to do so (2). 

Sub-Seot. T.—Jurisdidion, 

958. The ecclesiastical courts, soon after their separation from 
the civil tribunals, claimed exclusive jurisdiction ovox all offences 
committed by clerks (m). But this claim was negatived in 1164 by 
the Constitutions of Clarendon (n). The matters of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction as recognised down to the nineteenth century were 
of two kinds, criminal and civil. Their criminal jurisdiction 
extended to all offences of the clergy and of churchwardens in con¬ 
nection with the duties of their office, and to those crimes or 
offences of the laity which by the laws of the realm were of 
ecclesiastical cognisance, such as heresy, adultery, incest, fornication, 
simony, brawling in church or churchyard (o), defamation (p), and 
some others wherein their proceedings were Pro reforniatione 
morvm et pro salute animce (g). The civil causes committed to their 
cognisance, wherein the proceedings were Ad instantiam partis, were 
ordinarily causes of matrimony and divorce, testamentary causes 
and the incidents thereto, such as the probate of wills and testa¬ 
ments, and grants of administration, and controversies touching the 
same, and touching legacies, tithes, rights of institution and induc¬ 
tion to ecclesiastical benefices, oblations, obventions, dilapidations, 


(( 7 ) Ecolesiastiual Law, Yol. I., p. 5. 

(h) Court of Probate Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Viet. c. 77); Matrimouial Causes Act, 
1867 (20 & 21 Viet. c. 85). 

( 1 ) Court of Probate Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Viet. 0 . 77), bb. 116, 117. 

Ik) Momicey r. Robinson (1867), 37 L. J. (EOOI-.) 8 . 

(1) Solicitors Act, 1877 (40 & 41 Viet. c. 2 ^, s. 17. 

{m) Stubbs, Constitutioual History, Vol. L, p. 463; Vol. IIL^ p. 343. 

(n) These (institutions laid down, among other things (chap. 1 .), that disputes 
concerning advowaous and presentations to chiirches, whether between laymen, 
or between laymen and oleras, or between clerks, must be settled in the feng’s 
court, and (chap, iii.) that clerks accused and charged with any matter, being 
summoned by the King’s justice, should come into his court, to answer there 
oonconiing. that upon which it should seem right to the King’s court that 
answer should be made there, and in the ecclesiastical court concerning that 
which should seem right to be answered there; so that the King’s justice should 
send into the court of holy Church to see in what manner the King should be 
treated there; and that if the clerk should have been convicted or have oon- 
foased, the Church ought not to defend him any longer (Stubbs, Select Charters, 
pp. 129, 132). 

(o) Stat. (1561) 5 & 6 £dw. * 6 , o. 4; Bum, Eoclesiastioal Law, Vol. I.t 
pp. 390 et seg, 

(p) Stat. (Hremnspecte agoHs (1285), 13 £dw. 1; Bum, Eodouastical Law, 
Vol. II., pp. 126 d teq. 

( 9 ) Stat. CircunupecU agoHs (1285), 13 Edw. 1 ; Hale, 0. L., 2&d ed,, p. 61 • 
Bum, BculeaiastiGai Law, V«l* ll., p. 39. 
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the reparation of ohnrches and chancels, matters of church ratee^, 
pensions, procurations, and other matters of a spiritual or ecclesias¬ 
tical nature the cognisance whereof did not belong to the common 
law courts of England (a). 

959. During the nineteenth centn^ the jurisdiction of the ecclesi- 
astical courts was considerablj curtailed. Their cognisance of cases 
of defamation was taken away in 1855 (&}. Two years later their 
jurisdiction in testamentary matters and in cases of intestacy 
was transferred to the Court of Probate which was then created (c), 
and their jurisdiction in matrimonial causes was transferred to the 
newly-established Divorce Court (d). In 1860 their power of 
trying and punishing lay persons for brawling in a church or 
churchyard was abolished, without prejudice to their jurisdiction 
over clergymen for a similar offence (r). And their power of 
correcting lay persons who are guilty of moral offences has fallen 
into desuetude, and has been judicially declared to be inconsistent 
with modern custom and opinion (/). 

Sect. 2. Present ConstitnUon, 

StTB-SaOT. 1 .—Diocuan OmrU. 

960. Every archbishop and bishop has a court for the trial of 
ecclesiastical causes within his diocese, called the consistory 
court (g), or in the diocese of Canterbury the commissary court (k), 
which is held by his chancellor as his official principal (t) in his 
cathedral church, or before his commissary (k) in places of the 
diocese remote from the episcopal consistory, so that the chancellor 
cannot call them to the consistory without great trouble and 
vexation. Such commissary is called commUsarim foranevs (Q. 


(a) Stat. CircwMpecte a^u (1285), 13 Edw. 1 ; stat. (1532) 21 Hen. 8, c. 12, 
D. 1 ; Hale, C. L., 2 nd ed., p. 31; Burn, EcclesiaBtical Law Vol. II., p. 39; 
Wincheater'B {Biehop) Catt (1696), 2 Co. Eep, 38a, 46 a; LiniutL v. Gunn (1867), 
36 Ij. J. (ECCli.) 23. 

(2>) Ecdesiastical Courts Act, 1856 (^18 & 19 Viet, a 41). 

(e) Court of Probate Act, 1867 (20 & 21 Viet. c. 77), bb. 3, 4. 

(d) Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Yict. c. 85), ss, 2, 4. But the Act 
did not affect the granting of marriage licences (t&td., a. 2 ). 

(e) Ecclesiastical Courts Juriadiction Act, 1860 (23 A 24 Viot c. 32), b. 1. Ab 
to brawling, see p. 663, potA; and title CaTiciNAi Law akd Pbooedvre, 
VoL IX., p. 478. 

(/) PhWimore v. Machon (1876), 1 P. D. 481, per Lord PSKZAWCT, at p. 487. 

(v) The name is derived tram the time when the bishop presided in it and 
had some of hia clergy as asseeeots and assistanta (Bum, Eoclesiaetioal Law, 
Vol, n., p. 12). 

(A) TriBt. metteq. 

(0 Ayl. Par. 160; Thorpe r. Mafuell (1810), 1 Hag. Con. 4, n. Ab to 
diooeean diancellors generally, see p. 412, ante ; and aa to tlieir functions 
• as the vioan-generaf of the biahopa in non-contentioua matters, such as 
the granting of marriage licences, see pp. 701 et $eg,, post^ uid the admission of 
chuxchwardena in tiie year of the bi 8 n^*e visitation of hit diocese, eee p, 466, 
ante; see Ayl. Par. 160; Thorpe v. Uanedl, supra. The court is held either 
in the cathedral ohimdi or in some other oemvenient place in the diocese (Bum, 
fSoeleaiastical Law, Vol. II., p. 12). 

W r. Thoro^ (1840), 12 Ad. ft El. 188, 196 et $ej. 

4 Co. Inst 838 ; Canbues Eoolesiastiei (1603), 125. 
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In Botne dioceses the chancellor is also entitled to hold his 
consistory court in any church in the diocese in 'which by statute 
or custom there is a consistory court (m). 

961. The chancellor acts in the court as an ordinary (n) or 
independent judge, according to ecclesiastical law, uncontrolled by 
the bishop, and with no special instructions from him (o). His 
powers are conferred by the letters patent of his api^intment, in 
which the jurisdiction delegated by the bishop to him is specifically 
set out (p); and in some of the letters patent the right is reserved 
to the bishop to sit in the court to hear certain cases (g). There 
is no appeal from the chancellor to the bishop (r). 

The iirocesses of the consistory courts generally run in the name 
of the bishop of the diocese, but are issued under the chancellor’s seal. 
When the processes do not run in the bishop’s name, they run in 
the chancellor’s name, as the official principal of the bishop, and 
are also issued under the chancellor's seal. In either case the seal 
must, in the Province of Canterbury, be attested by an ecclesiastical 
notary, which the registrar of the court always is; in the Province 
of York it may be attested by a notary public (s). 

The chancellor as a judge being independent of the bishop (t), 
he may hear and determine in the consistory court a cause in 
which the bishop is himself interested (u). 

962. Cases under the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (a), are 
generally sent by the bishop by letters of request (6) direct to the 
provincial court, to be tried there without being first tried in his 
consistory court (c). 

963. Cases under the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (tf), may be 
tried in the consistory court before the chancellor or before a 

(m) Thus, in the diocese of Hereford, in addition to the consistory court in 
Hereford Cathedral, there is by custom an ecclesiastical court in &e parish 
church at Bridraorth, and there is by statute another consistory court. In ^e 
diocese of Chichester the consistory court for the archdeaconir of Chichester is 
in Chichester Cathedral, but that for the archdeaconry of Lewes is in the 
church of St. Michael, at Lewes. And, jgenerally, the chancellor, for the con¬ 
venience of the parties to a faculty scat, may dii'eot a court to be held in the 
parish church to which it relates, and may there take the evidence of witnesses 
produced and hear the case argued, and may with the concurrence of all parties 
to the suit, on the oondusion of the case, deliver his judgment there. 

(«) parte JHedwin (1853), 1 E. & B. 609, 616. An ordinary is so 
called in occlesiastioal law ^uta haiet ordinanam juriadictimem in jureprqprio ct 
nm per deputcdionem (Co. Litt. 96 a). 

(o) Ex parte Medptn, eupra, at.pp. 616, 616. 

(p) ITm., at p.5 614; Davey v. Hinde, [1901] P. 95, 122 et teq.; R. v. 
Trietramy [1902] 1 K B. 816, C. A. 

Ij) J2. V. Tristram, av^a. 

^r) Ayl. Par. 163; Ex parte Sfedwin, supra, at p. 616. 

aj AjJ. Par. 383 ; Gib. Cod. 986. As to notaries, see title Notakies. 

[t) Ex parte Medtrin, jiupra, at p. 616. 

u) Ltn^In ^Bishop) ^ Yent. 3; Ex parte Medwin, supra. 

h) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 86. 

(l) Bum, Ecclesiastical Ipa'W, Vol. m., p. 224; Burgoyne v. Free (1826), 2 
Add. 405. 

(e) See Churok Discipline A<°^> ^^40 (3 d:.4 Viet. c. 86), e. 13; and see p. 526, 

poet. 

(d) 66 & 66 Viot. 0 . 32; see p. 522, poA. 
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• 

depaty-cbancellor appointed by the bisbop, being a barrister 
not lees than seven years’ standing or the bolder of a judicial 
appointment (e). If any questmn of fact (other than the fact of the 
conviction of the defendant by a temporal court) is to be determined, 
and either party so requires, five assessors chosen in the prescribed 
manner (/) are to be members of the court, and the question of fact 
must be determined in the prescribed manner Xg). 

964. The special importance of the Consistory Court of London (A) 
has been recognised by the express statutory authority given to the 


(«) Clergy Discipline Act, 1882 (65 & 66 Viet c. 82), es. 2 (e); 10 (5). 

(/) A Dody of asseesors are elected every tluee years, three hy the members 
of the cathedral church of the diocese from theur own number, lour by .the 
beneficed clergy of each archdeaconry in the diocese from their own number, 
and five from the justices of the county by the court of quarter sessions of each 
county wholly in the diocese and of such of the counties partly in the diocese 
as are prescribed by rules made under the Act (ibid., e. 3 (1); Clergy Discipline 
Ilules, 1892, rr. 21, 22, Schedule (Statutory Hules and Orders Bevised, Vol. IV., 
Eccles^tical Court, England, pp. 66, 81)). The consent of an assessor to serve 
is obtained before he is elected, and if an araessor ceases to be one of the body 
from whom he is elected, or resigns or dies or becomes incapable of acting, the 
chancellor may declare a vacancy, and thereupon the vacancy may he filled by 
another election (Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (56 & 56 Vict. o. 32), s. 8 (2); 
Clergy Discipline Eules, 1892, r. 23 (Statutory Eules and Orders Eevised, 
Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, England, p. 66)). When the presence of assessors 
is required, three clergymen and two laymen are chosen by ballot out of the 
assessors on tlie list, and the assessors chosen are bound to attend when 
required ; and if anyone fails to attend, he is disqualified from acting or being 
again elected as an assessor, and the cnancellor is to declare a vacancy, which 
is to be filled by a new election. But if any assessor is objected to by either 
party on grounds approved by the chanceUur, he is to be discharged from 
serving, and if for any reason the requisite number of assessors is not obtained 
before ^e trial, the cnancellor, if there is time, is to cause a clergyman or lay. 
man, as the case may require, to be chosen from the list of assessors by another 
ballot, or, if there is not time, is to appoint so^ dergyman or laynmn, as the 
case may require, who is willing to serve and is not objected to by either party 
on a ground deemed sufficient by the chancellor, to make up the full number 
of five assessors. assessors are entitled to trayelling nd ont-of-podiet 

expenses (Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (65 & 56 Vict. o. 32), s 3 (3), (4), w_(6); 
Clergy Disciplme Eules, 1892, rr. 16—24 (Statutory Eules and Oroers Eevised, 
Vol. IV., Ecclesiaatical Court, England, pp. 64 et aeq .)). 

(a) See p. 625, post. 

(A) The Consistory Court of London from the time^f Queen Elizabeth down 
to January, 1858, when the exclusive jurisdiction of the ecdesiostioal courts 
in matrimonial and divorce cases was ttansforred to the Divorce Court, was 
the only eodesiastical.couxt of first instance in England which was accustomed 
to entertain matrimonial and divorce suits from all parte of Englan d. T he 
origin of this jurisdiction was as follows: Prior to the reign of Henry VXU. a 
person might dte to appear in the oedesiastioal court of his own diocese a party 
residing in another diocese. By stat. (1631) 23 Hen, 8, o. 9, parties were not to 
cite a defendant to appear in a court out of his diocese. The common law courts, 
however, held that tma statute was intended to he merely for the benefit of the 
sul^eot, and that if both parties to a suit were willing to lutve it tried in a court 
in a diocese in whidi one of tiiem did not reside, they might do so. Suitors, 
therefore, in heavy and important causes preferred to have weir case tried in the 
Consistory Court of London, not only for'the advantage of having it heard bel^e 
an experienced judge and in a court remiiricable for the rapidity ot its prDOS^> 
ings, but also to enable them to have it Conducted by the^ndon promnirs and 
members of the Doctors' Commons Bar, instead of its beiim tried in the oOontry 
diocesan courts where they had no soioh advantag^. In these cases 9ie practice 
was for the petitioner in we suit to take up a residence for twffi^ty.Q^e .days in 
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judges of that court to appoint new and additional court days foi 
the transaction of business in the court, and to make orders of 
court for expediting and regulating the proceedings in the court (t). 

The Chancellor of London can only make a final decree in 
contentious cases in the consistory court in St. Paul’s Cathedral (k). 
For the convenience of counsel, cases are sometimes heard by 
permission in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s, but the judgment is 
always delivered, and the decree is made, in the consistory court. 

SuB'SsoT. 2. —Provincial and General Courta. 

965. The provincial courts are courts of appeal of the archbishops 
from the diocesan courts within their provinces (0- They are also 
courts of first instance (1) in cases where the chancellor of a consistory 
court within the province applies to the judge of the provincitd 
court by letters of request on the application of one or both of the 
parties to a contemplated suit in the consistory court for the cause 
to be heard and determined in the provincial court, on the ground 
of the importance of the questions to be raised in the suit, so as to 
save the expense of a possible appeal from the decision in the 
consistory court (m); and (2) where the case of a clergyman charged 
with having committed an offence for which he can be tried under 
the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (n), is sent by letters of request to 
the provincial court by the bishop who under the Act has, in the 
first instance, cognisance of the offence (o). Except in cases under 
that Act (p), it is in the discretion of the judge of the provincial 
court to act on, or to decline to accept, the letters of request (q). 


the diocese of London, and then to apply to the Consistory Court to issue a 
citation to the proposed defendant in tne suit. On the citation haying been 
personally servM on the defendant, if the defendant entered an appearance 
objecting mider the statute of Henry YIII. to the jurisdiction of the court the 
suit was dropped; but if the defendant entered an appearance to the citation or 
took no notice of it, it was assumed that the party waived the objection to the 
jurisdiction, and the suit proceeded and was heard and decided in the London 
court in due course. 

(t) ICcclesiastical Coui-ts Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, c. 63), s. 9. Orders under this 
Act have been made in 1877, 1878. 1892 and 1893 ((1877) 2 P. D. 373 et eeq. ; 
n878) 3 P. D. 191, 192 ; Trist. 289 et seq, ; Statutory Eules and Orders Eevised, 
Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, England, pp. 1 et aeqX 
(k) Formerly, causes were frequently heard, and the judgment was delivered, 
in the court in Doctors’ Commons. But wherever it was necessary for the 
purpose of binding all parties interested in the case, the ootirt after the Judgment 
had been delivered adjourned to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the final decree was 
pronounced either by the judge himself or by an advocate as his deputy judge, 

S Stat: (1632) 24 Hen. 8 , c. 12. s. 3; stat. (1633) 26 Hen. 6 , & 19, 8 . 4; 
. Inst. 339, 340. 

(m) Stat. (1531) 23 Hen. 8 , c. 9, s. 1 ; Gib. Cod. 1007 ; Bum, Ecclesiastical 
Law, Yol. III., pp. 224 et eeq .; Ex parte Williama (1825), 4 B. & 0. 313; Jolly 
V. Jiainee (1840), 12 Ad. & El. 201. Letters of request are issued, not in a 
pending siut, but on an alle^tion that the party applying for them intends to 
oriter into litigation and wiwed to go to the superior court at once per 
{b'ry v. 2’reaeu.re (1866), 2 Moo. P. C, 0 . (k. a.) 639). 

i a) 3 A 4 Viet. c. 86 ; see p. 626, poet, 
o) Ilnd.t B, 13. 

p) Brookes V. Creeswtll (1846), 10 Jur. 647; Sheppard v. PhUUmore (1869), 
L. E. 2 P. C.460. 

(;) Steward r. Bateman (1842), 3 Curt. 201; Siwppard v. Bennett (1868), 



Pakt III.—Ecclesiastical Coubts. 

966. The provincial court of the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
called the Arches Court of Canterbury or the Court of Arches (r). 

The old Court of Audience (s) and Court of Peculiars (a) of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury are now merged in the Court of 
Arches (6). 

The judge of the court is described in his letters patent as ** the 
OflSeial Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbury/’ but is usually 
styled and is addressed as “ the Dean of the Arches **(o). He has 
statutory authority to appoint new and additional court days for 
the transaction of business in the court, and to make orders of 
court for expediting and regulating the proceedings in the court (d). 

967. The provincial court of the Archbishop of York is called 
the Chancery Court of York, and the judge is called the official 
principal or auditor (e). 

968. The judge of the provincial courts of Canterbury and York 
is now appointed by the two archbishops, subject to the approval of 
the King under his sign manual. He must be a barrister-atdaw 
who has been in actual practice for ten years, or a person who has 
been a judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature. If the 
ai'chbishops do not appoint the judge within six months after the 


L. B. 2 A. & E. 335 (reversed as to letters of request under the Church 
Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 86), sub nom. Sheppard y. Philfifn&rs (1860), 
r-. E. 2 P. C. 450). 

(r) The court is so called from the foot that it was formerly hold in Bow 
Church {Ecdeaia Deatoe Marios de Arcubus) in the city of London, which derived 
its name from its steeple being raised on stone pillars archwise (Qib. Oud. 
1004; Bui-n, Ecclesiastical Law, YoL I., p. 971. 

(•) 4 Co. Inat. 337. 

(a) Ibid., 3.38; 3 Bl. Com. 65; see note (r), supra. 

(b) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I., p. 106. 

(c) 3 BL Com. 64, 65; Gib. God. 1004; Burn, Eoolesiastioal Law, Yol. I., 
pp. 97 et seq. ; 1 Hag. Ecc. 48, n. (a). He was formerly vailed offldalis de 
Arevhus (Gib. Cod. 1004). In early times the Archbishop of Oauterbu^ hud 
four provincial judges, two of whom held their courts in Bow Church. One uf 
these judges was the Archbishop’s Official Principal, and heard appeals from the 
consistory courts in the province. The joriediotion of the other judge, who wus 
{.tyled the Dean of the Arches, was limited to the hearing of causes arising in 
thirteen pai-iBhaa within the city of London, and the parishes comprised in ilie 
deaneries of Croydon in Surrey and Shoreham in K^nt, all of whioh were 
])eculis^ of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But during the absenoe of the 
Official Pr:.icipal he sat and adjudicated upon appeals as the deputy of that 
judge (Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, YoL L, p. 97a; 1 Phillim. 201, n. (a)). In 
later times the two offices of the Aichbisbop’s Official Principal and of the 
Dean of the Arches have generally been held oy the same person, but though 
he bears the name of the second of these offices, his present jurisdiction depends 
upon his holffing the fii-st (4 Co. Inst 337; Gib. CoA 1004; Burn, Ecclesiastical 
Ijsw, VoL I., p. 98). 

(d) Ecclosiaatical Courts Act 1829 (10 Geo. 4, o. 63), s. 9. Buies and Eegu- 
laaons undertheAct, to take effect from 1st January, 1867, were made in 1866, 
*iu substitution for the then existing Buies and Begulations (36 L. J. (bcol.) 1 

tea.; Statutory Buies and Orders Bevised, YoL lY., Ecoledastical Court# 
Eng^nd, pp. 10 et seq.). Additional tuIm as to faculties were issued iu 
September, 1903 (Marmam y. Bhirebrooh Overseers, 1190&] P. 239, 262, u. (1) ). 

(«) Voyseu v. NoUe (1870), L. E. 3 P. 0, 357 ; Public Worship Begutatum 
Act 1874 (37 ft 38 Yiot c. 85), s. 7; Daises Com, Enraghfs Ctase (1881), 6 
B, D. 376, 0. A. There was also a Court of Audience ol the ArdiDiahop of 
York, but it long since become obsolete. 
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Skot.i, occurrence ol a vacancy in the (office, the King may i](y Miera 
Present patent appoint to be the judge some person qualified as ab^e 
Constitii' mentioned (/). 

Hon. Tiie judge of the provincial court can hear cases under the 
Church Discipline Act, 1840 ig), and the Public Worship Ilegulation 
Act, 1874 (A), at a place outside the province (i), and can try a 
clergyman beneficed in the province in respect of an offence 
committed outside the province (A). 

Court of 969. The Court of Faculties (i) of the Archbishop of Canterbury («t) 
Faculties. has jurisdiction over the appointment and removal of notaries 
public (n), and the issuing of such faculties and licences as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury can grant in the province of York as 
well as in his own province (o). The officer who presides over it is 
called the Master of the Faculties, and is usually the same individual 
as the Dean of the Arches (p). 


Archbishop’s 970. The archbishop of the province can in any part of his 
court for province try before himself or his vicar-general, and either alone 
bishop and sitting With asBessors, a bishop of the province for an ecclesias* 
of heretics. tical offence, and can inflict upon him such censure or punishment 
as may be proper (g). He can also cite before him a person dwelling 
in any diocese within his province for a cause of heresy, if the 
bishop or other immediate ordinary consents, or does not do his 
duty in the punishment of the heresy (r). An appeal lies from the 
archbishop to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council (a). 


(/) Public Worship Eegulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 86), s. 7. 
Previously to that Act the appointment of the judge of the appellate court iu 
each province was vested in the archbishop of the province. 

(jf) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 86. 

(A) 87 & 38 Viet. c. 85. 

(i) Dale's Case, Enruyhfs Case (1881), 6 Q. B. D. 376, 0. A. ; Qreen v. 
Peu'Mnce (Lord) (1881), 6 App. Cas. 657; Noble v. Ahier (1886), 11 P. 1>. 
168. 

(A) Nolle y. Ahier, supra. 

(l) The word “faculty” sipiifies a privilege or special dispensation granted 
to a person by favour and indulgence to do that which by the law he cannot 
do (Termes de la Ley, p. 324). Por faculties, see also up. 640 et seq.,post. 

(m) 4 Co. Inst 337 ; Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, vol. II., ’p. 261, 1; Re 
Champion, [1900] P. 86; Bennetts v, Chilcott (1906), Times, October 27th; BaU 
y. Winder Mid.). 

(tt) Ayl. Par. 384; Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. Hi., p. 2; Public Notaries 
Act, 1601 (41 Gfeo. 3, o. 79); Public Notaries Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet o. 90). 
See also, title Notaries. 

(o) 4 Co. Inst. 337; Capua {Prince) V. De Ludolf {Count) (1836), 30 L. J. 
(T. M. & A.) 71 et seq., n.; and see p. 701, post; and title Husbaed and 
WIFE. 

(p) 4 Co. Inst. 337; Bam, Ecclesiastical Lew, Vol. HC., p. 2. 

(g) St. David's {Bishop) V. Lucy (1699), 1 Ld. Eaym. 447, per BLolt, O.J., at, 
pp. 447,448; Ex parU Bead (1888). 13 P, D. 221, P. 0.; Bead v. Lincoln {Bishop) 
(1889), 14 p. D. 88; see subseqwnt proceedings in 8. 0. (1889), 14 P. JD. 148 
L189ltP. 9,* [1892] A. 0. 644, P. C. 

(/•) Stat (1551) 23 Hen. 8, o. 9, s. 2; Church Discipline Act 1840 (S & 4 
Viet. c. 86), «, 19. 

(•) Ex parte Bead (1888), 13 P. D, 221, P. 0.; Bead v. Linccin (Bishop), 
£1892] A. 0. 644, P. (3. , 
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Stris^SsoT. 8 .—tkmmiiUt of the Privy^CoutuU, 

971. The ladicial Committee of the Privy Ooii&cil (0 hear and 
determine all appeals which before 1833 might have t^en brought 
to the King in Chancery for lack of justice in either of the pro¬ 
vincial courts (»), and which before that year were h^rd and 
determined by the High Court of Delegates (o), but which have 
since that year been brought to the King in Council (6). They 
also hear and determine appeals from a provincial court in cases 
tried under the Church Discipline Act, 1840(c), and under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874 (^. In causes tried in a 
consistory court under the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (c), there is 
an alternative appeal in respect of certain matters to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council or to the provincial court (/), but 
if the appeal is brought to the provincial court there is no further 
appeal to the Judicial Oommitt^ (g). The Judicial Committee will 
not rehear a case after judgment has been delivered (h). 

At thehearingof ecclesiastical appeals by the Judicial Committee (t) 
one of the three following prelates, namely, the Archbishop of 
(Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, or the Bishop of London, 
is summoned to attend, according to a fixed rota, as an ex officio 
assessor, and four other bishops are also summoned to attend as 
assessors according to a fixed rota; and no appeal is heard unless at 
least three of the five assessors are present (j). 

Under the Judicial Committee Act, 1843 (A:), rules and orders 
have been made regulating tbe procedure in appeals to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council generally (1) and in ecclesiastical 
causes (m). 


(<) As to the Judicial Committee of 
Vol. IX., pp. 27 et teq. 


the Privy Council, see title Courts, 


(u) See pp. 508 d aeq,, ante. 

(oi See p. 601. ante. 

(5) Privy Council Appeals Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, b. 92) ; Judicial Com¬ 
mittee Aot, 1838 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 41) ; Gorham v. JSxder (if '*hap) (1860), 15 
Q. B. 52 ; Gorham v. Exeter (Bishop), Ex ^rte Exeter (Bishop) (1850), 10 C. B. 
102 ; Be Gorham v. Exeter {Bishop) (1850), 5 Exch. 630 ; Sheppard v. Bennett 
(1869), 21 L. T. 660, P. 0.; and see title COURTS, Vol. IX., pp. 29, 33 et aeq., 
48 «< aeq. An appeal against the final sentence of a provincial court ie not 
barr^ by the party not having appealed from an interlocutory decree when 
the whole question might have Wn thereby raised (Williams v. Salisbury 
(Bishop) (1863), 2 Moo. P. C. 0. (n. 8 .) 375, 395; Jones v. Gough (I 860 ), 3 Moo. 
P. 0. d (N. 8.) 1, 12). 

(c) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 86 ;* see s. 15. 

(a) 37 & 38 Viot. 0 . 85; see a. 9. 

(e) 55 & 56 Viet. c. 32. 

(/) Ihid., B. 4. 

S Ibid., 8 . 4 (4). 

Hdibert v. J^rchas (1871), 7 Moo. P. 0. 0. (s. a) 551. 

Por ^e practice and procedure, in those appeals, see Order in Council, 
• Uth December, 1865 (Statutorv Eules and Orders Eevised, Vol. VI., pp. 98 
et aeq.), and title Courts, Vol. £X., pp. 48, 49. 

(i) AppeUaie. Jurisdiction Act, 1876 W15 & 40 Viet. c. 51^, e. 14; Order in 
CJounoil, 28th November, 1876 (2 P. D. 384; Statutory Eules and Orders 
fievis^, Vol. VI., Judicial Committee, p. 114), 
tt) 6 & 7 Viet. c. 38,8. 15.. . ^ .1 > 

(l) Statutory Eules and Oidars Eevised, Vol, VL, Judicial Comm^bNi, pp. 1 
ttseq. 

(m) Ihid., pp. 97 et aeq. 
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SiTB-SsoT. 4.-^Court under ths Bmeficu Ad, 1898. 

972. For the purpose of trying the right of a bishop to refuse 
to instilnte or admit a presentee to a benefice on a ground included 
in s. 2 of the Benefices Act, 1898 (n), or of unfitness or disqualifica¬ 
tion of a presentee otherwise sufficient in law, except a ground of 
doctrine or ritual, that Act has constituted a court consisting of the 
archbishop of the province and of a judge of the Supreme Court 
nominated by the Lord Chancellor from time to time for the 
purposes of the Act (o). If the right of an archbishop to refuse is 
to be tried, the other archbishop and the judge constitute the 
court (p). The court is a court of record, and is held in public (g). 

Either the person presenting or the presentee may within one 
month after the refusal, with the grounds thereof, has been signified 
to him in the prescribed manner (r), require that the matter be 
heard by the court. The proceedings, to which the bishop must 
be made a party, are regulated by s. 3 of the Act and by rules made 
under the Act («). 


Sect. 8.— Jurisdiction. 

073. The present jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts is 
limited to (1) enforcing the discipline of the clergy (f) ; (2) correct¬ 
ing certain ecclesiastical offences or omissions on the part of 
lay persons holding some office or position in the church (u); 
(3) protecting buildings and ground consecrated to ecclesiastical 
purposes and everything placed in or upon such buildings and 
ground, and guarding the rights of the parishioners therein (v ); 
and (4) adjudicating upon and enforcing some other civil rights 
in connection with ecclesiastical matters (a). 

974. The discipline of the clergy is enforced under the Clergy 
Discipline Act, 1892 (b), the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (c), 
or the Public Worship Begulation Act, 1874 (d), according 
to the nature of the offence with which they are charged. 

(n) 61 & 62 Viet. c. 48. 

(o) Jhid., a. 3 (1). 

\p) Ibid., B. 3 {Q). 

(j) Ibid., 8. 3 (1). The feea in respect of jproceedin^ in the court axe paid 
over to the common fund of the Ecclesiastical Commisraoners, who, out of that 
land defray the expenses of and incidental to the sittings of the court and thtfl 
remuneration of its ofBoers and the necessary expenses of the proceedings {ihvl., 

8 . 11 ). 

(r) Bonolices Buies, 1898, r. 13 (Statutory Boles and Orders Berisod, VoL I., 
Benefice, England, p. 3). 

(s) Ibid. ; see pp. 689, 600, pod. 

i<) See pp. 520 et $eq., 653 et teg., post. 

fu) See p. 516, po«f. 

fvj Bardin ▼. Calcott (1789), 1 Hag. Con. 14,18; Walter v. Mouidagm (1836), 

1 Omi. 253, 261; Adlam, ▼. Cdthurd (1867), L. E. 2 A. & E. 30, per Sir • 
Bobert BEUJ.IMORS, at p. M; 8t. Bedolph without Aldgcde [Vicar and One 
Churehtaanlen) ▼. Fariehionan o/ Same, [1892] P, 161, 167 ; see pp. 513, 540 
ct aeo., 787 ,|)mA 

(a) See pp. 613 et eeq., 617, 522 et eeq., poet. 

65 A 66 Viot. o. 32; eee pp. 522 ef seg., 526 eeq., poet. 

y) 3 A 4 Vmt. 0 . 86; eee pp. 528 et eeq., 629 et eeq., poiA 

a) 37 & 38 Vict c. 86; eee pp. 529 «f eeq,, poeL 
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Ecclesiastical offences committed bj a bishop are tried by a Bpeoi(^ 
tribunal (e). 

975. Discipline is exercised over lay rectors in respect of the non« 
repair of chancels (/), over churchwardens in respect of offences 
committed by them in connection with the duties of their ofiElce (p), 
and over lay persons who are guilty of an unauthorised act in con¬ 
nection with a church or churchyard, or anything within or upon 
the fabric or ground thereof (/t). The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts over lay persons in respect of other offences has become 
obsolete and is not now exercised (t). 

976. The protection of consecrated buildings and ground and 
of their contents is effected by the grant or refusal of faculties or 
licences to execute works in connection therewith (k), and by 
correcting persons who execute any such works without a 
faculty (1). 

977. In some cases, civil rights in connection with ecclesiastical 
property, or with the recovery of money applicable to ecclesiastical 
purposes, can be tried and decided in the ecclesiastical courts (m). 
The recovery in a consistory court of fines and penalties under the 
Pluralities Act, 1888 (n), is a civil proceeding (o). 

978. Where an ecclesiastical court declines to exercise juris¬ 
diction in a case in which it ought to do so, it may be compelled by 
mandamus to take cognisance of the caBe(p). 

979. If an ecclesiastical court exceeds its jurisdiction and powers 
by deciding the construction of a statute {q)^ or by trying or deciding 


{A See p. .'310, uvte. 

(/) Ely {Bishop) T. Oihhona (1833), 4 Hag. Eoo. 166; Morley v. Leaeroft^ 
[1896] P. 92 ; Neville, v. Kirbyy 11898] P. 160. 

(j) Welcome v. Lalce (1666), 1 Sid. 281; Harper v. Forhea (1869), 6 Jur. (». 8.1 
276; St. Pancrae {Vestry) v. St, Martin-in-the-Field {Vicar urJ Churchmirdena) 
(1860), 6 Jur. (k. 8 .) 540; Adlam v. Coltharat (1867), L. K. 2 A. & 13. 30; 
Ritchinga v. Cordinglei/ (1868), H. li. 3 A. &13.113; Evans v. Dothtn (1874), Ti'int. 
26; Durst v. Mastera (187^, 1 P, D. 123; S. C. on appeal (1878), ioid., 373, P. 0.; 
llawkea v. Jones (l 888 ), Trist. 222; Hotvell v. Eoldroyd, [1897] P. 198 ; Lee v. 
Ilawtrey, [1898] P. 63. 

(A) Burdin v. Calcott (1789), 1 Hag. Con. 14; Maidman v. Malpaa (1794), I 
Hag. Con. 205 ; Senger v. Bowie (1823), 1 Add. 641; St. David {Bishop) v. 
De Rutzm {Baron) (1861), 4 L. T. 90; Daunt v. Croeker (1867), L. P. 2 A. & B. 

. See al.^'O p, 616, poat. 

(t) See p. 605, ante. , 

(1) See pp. 640, 734, post. 

{1) Adlam v. Cdthurst, supra; SUchings y. Oordingley, supra; Evans y. Dodson, 
supra; Durst V. Masters, supra; Lee y. Haurtrey, eupra. 

{m) Butt y. Jones (1829), 2 l^g. Ecc. 417; Linndl y. Ounn (1867), 38 L. J. 
(itoCL.) 23; Lidddt v. Rains/ord (1868), 38 L. J. (eocl.) 16; Proud y. Price 
(1893), 69 it. T. 664,668,666, 0. A. A civil suit can be brought against church¬ 
wardens for a monition to them to remove ornaments from a church introduced 
•without a faculty {Noble y. Beast, [1904] P. 34). 

(n) 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106; see ss. 32, 114. 

(o) Black y. Rackham (1846), 6 Moo. P. 0. C. 305. See pn, C40, 610, jMeL 
As to the court under the Benefices Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 48), see p. 512, ante. 

(p) R. y. Canterbury {Archbishop) (185^, 6 £. & B. 646; R. v. Arches Qmrt 
(JudjreWlSo?), 7 R & B. 316. See title CfaowN Piucticb, Vol. X., p. 62. 

{?) WincJteaer's {Bishop) Case (1696), 2 Oo. Rep. 38 a, 45 a; Carter y. Crawley 
(16^), T. Baym. 496 ; Could y. Gapp^ (7804), 6 East, 345. 

B.U—XI. b 
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saoT. f. a question of a freehold or other legal right (a), or any other matter 
Joris- which is not within its jurisdiction (b), or by trying or deciding a 

diction, matter according to rules which are contrary to the common law 

of the realm (c), it is liable to be restrained from proceeding in the 
matter by a prohibition issuing out of the High Court of Justice(d), 
Where a rule for such a prohibition is granted the ecclesiastical 
judge and the other party to the suit are called upon to show 
cause why the rule should not be made absolute, and, if they fail 
to do so, the prohibition is awarded (e). It can be applied for after 


(а) Corvm'a C’osfi (1G12), 12 Co. Eep. 105, 106; 3 Oo. Inst. 202; Byerleij v. 
Wiriflua (1826), 5 B. & C. 1; lie Bateman (1870), L, R. 9 Eq. 660; Stiteman- 
O’thliard v. Wifkinson, [18973 1 Q,. B. 7^9. 

(б) Fnller'a Case {circa 1607), 12 Co. Eep. 41; Brock v. Richardaon (1786), 1 Term 
Bop. 427; Francis v. Sleward (1844), 5 d B, 984 ; It. v. Twiaa (1869), 10 B, & S. 
298; R. V. Triitram, [1898] 2 Q. B. 371, 374, 378; R. v. Tristram (1899), 80 
L. T. 414 ; R. v. Tristram, [1902] 1 K. B. 816, C. A. A suit cannot be inain- 
taiiiod in the eoclot^iastical courts for the abstrar.tion of title deeds kept iu a 
church (O’o/df/^'r V. A/7’Acr (1791), 4 Term Rep. 351). Prohibition goes whore 
the ecclesiastical court assumes to try the question of custom or no custom 
{Rhiiiica V. Oliicr (1836), 2 liar. & W. 3S), unless the couil has decided it in 
acconlancc with the coiniuon law {Market Boaworth {Churchirurilena) v. Market 
Bosn'otih {Rector') (1698), 1 Ld. Eaym. 435). The fact constituting tlio excess 
of jurisdiction must appear on the pleadings or in the proceedings in the 
n'cclesiartticiil court {Stroud v. Iloakim (1630), Cro. Car. 208 ; Johnson v. 0/dham 
(1700), 1 Ld. Rayiii, 609; Parton v. Kniyht (I7u7), 1 Burr. 314; Blunt v. 
Jlam ood (1838), 8 Ad. & El. 610). 

If) Tey V. Cox (1613), 2 Brownl. 35 ; Veley v. Burder (1841), 12 Ad. & El. 265, 
SI2, Ex. Ch. 

(d) Sfat. (1289) 18 Edw. 1 (De Consultatione) ; Dorto»od v. Brikindcn (1611), 
2 Brownl. 26 ; Brigyham v. Robson (1670), 2 Keb. 719; Ayl. Par. 434 > t acg.; 
Velei/ V. Burden, sui>ra, at pp. 311, 312; Mackonochie v. Penzance {Lord) (1881), 
6 App. Cas. 424 ; and see title CuowN PRACTICE, Vol. X/, pp. 14 i et srq. The 
temporal courts proceeding in prohibition to restrain excess of jurisdiction in 
the ecclesiastical courts, are not bound by a decision of even the highest court 
of appeal in ecclesiastical matteTs (Maileonochie v. Penzance {Lord), supra, per 
Lord Br.ACKBt;nN, at p. 447). Pi’ohioition does not issue where the ecclesiastical 
court has committed an irregularity or error in a matter of practice or a mistake 
in judgment in a case in which it has jurisdiction (Ax parte Smyth (1835), 3 
Ad. & El. 719; S. C. in the Exchequer Court (1835), 2 Cr. M. & R. 784; Jolly v. 
Baiitea (1840), 12 Ad.& El. 201 ; Rucltham v. Bluck (1846), 11 Jur. 325 ; Ex parts 
Story (1862), 12 0. B. 767; Ex parte Story (1852), 8 Exch. 195 ; Maciconochis 
V. Penzance {Lord), Supra), TOxe gT*int of prohibition on the application of a 
stranger not personally aggrieved is discretionary and not ex debito iusUtics {R« 
Forster v. Forster and Berridge (1863), 4 B. & S. 187, 203 ; R. v. Twtss,8Hwa,e!i 
pp. 307, 308. The head-note and report on the point in S. 0., L. R. 4 Q. B. 407, 
4i;i, 411 apjiear to be inoorreot). Prohibition is nover granted where the 
court has clear jurisdiction, uuless the court is proceeding in a manner contrary 
to the ])riuciples of the common law (Com. Dig. tit. Prohibition, G, 22; Ex 
parte Story (1862), 12 C. B. _767, per Talfoord, J., at p. 777; Ex parte Story 
(1852), 8 Exch. 196). It will not be granted where one object of the suit w 
within the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical court, since it is to be presumed that 
the court will not exceed its jurisdiction {hailack v. Cambridge University, 
(1841), 1 Q. B. 593; R. v. 'Pynas, supra). If in a suit for a thing within the 
cognisance of the ecclesiastical court a temporal matter incidentally aiises, thd' 
court hM the right to determine it, and no prohibition goes (Com. Dig. tit- 
I'rohibition, G, 23). Parties cannot be restrained by injunction from applying 
to the ecclesiastical court, since such a proceeding would virtually prolubit the 
or^nary from exercising jurisdiction without giving him opportunity of 
being hoard (iVowd v. Price (1893), 69 L. T. 664, 0. A., per Lord EsiZBB, M.E.| 
•t p. 666). 

le) See title Grown Practioe, Vol. X., pp. 149 et seg. 
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sentenoe has been passed (J). The Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, if it exceeds its jurisdiction in an ecclesiastical suit, 
is liable to prohibition, no less than the provincial and consistory 
courts (y). 

8bot. 4. — Practice. 

Sub-Skot. 1.—(7e«ern/ Procedure. 

980. In the ecclesiastical courts there are two kinds of suits, 
criminal and civil (h). A civil suit may be either in the civil form 
or in the criminal form (t). 

A criminal suit which is the promotion of the office of the judge, 
that is, of the ordinary, is open to any person whom the ordinary 
may think fit to allow to promote his office by instituting the suiL 
Such a suit is ad ptiblicam vindictam., and in some sense may 
concern every member of the church. The citation issued in it (fc) 
calls upon the party cited to answer to articles touching his soul’s 
health and the lawful correction of his manners (1). It is usually 
brought against a clergyman (m), but it may be instituted against 
a layman for violation of ecclesiastical law (n). 

A civil suit is only open to those who have a personal interest 
in it (o). 

The proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts are not governed by 
the rules of common law or by any analogies which those rules 
furnish (p). 

981. Parties appear in the ecclesiastical courts either personally . 
or by proctors {q) and argue their causes either in person or by 


(/) Shntter v. Friend (1689), 2 Salk. 647 ; Oould ▼. Oapj^ (1804), 6 East, 345. 
But prohibition will not be granted after sentence, iinloss tno sentence was clearly 
founded on matters not within the jurisdiction of the court {Uart v. Marsh 
(1836), 2 Ad. & El. 591). It would seem that where a faculty is applied for ex 
g> atia, prohibition will not lie until it has been granted (JIall-tck r. Cambridge 
University (1841), 1 Q. B. 593, at p. 615). 

(^) Ex parte Smyth (1835), 3 Ad. & El. 719 ; Chesterton v. Farrar (1838), 7 
Ad. & El. 713, also reported sub nom. R. v. Privy Council (Judicial Committee)^ 
3 Nev. & P. (o. B.) 16 ; Racleham v. Bluck (1846), 11 Jur. 325; Martin y. 
Mackoriochie (1879), 4 Q. B. D. 697, 741, 766, 783 et seq. 

Ui) Fagg y. Lee (1873), L. E. 4 A & E. 135, per Sir ;^bk£X Phiixihobe, at 
p. 150; Lee y. Fagg (1874), L. E. 6 P. 0. 38, 41. 

(i) Church Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 86 ), s. 19; 8t. David (Bishop) 
V. De Rutzen (Baron) (1861), 4 L. T. 90. Whore a party has a civil dght and for 
some technical reason ,cauuot enforce it in a civil suit, he may resort to a 
criminal suit for the purpose (Davey y. Hinde [1901] P. 95, 126).. 

(k) See pp. 616, 517, post. 

(l) Portland (Duke) v. Bingham (1792), 1 Hag. Con, 167, per Lord StoWELI, 
(then Sir William ^OTt), at p. 159; Bluck y. Rackham (1846), 5 Moo. P. C. 0. 
305, per Dr. LtrsHiNOTON, at pp. Sll, 312; Fagg y. Lee, supra; Lee y. Fagg, 
supra. 

(m) See pp. 620 et eeq., poet. 

• fa) See p. 616, 

(o) Turner y. Meyere (1808), 1 Hag. Obn. 414, 416, n.; Fagg y. Lee, supra f 
ku y. Fagg, supra; Noble ▼. Reaet, P,904j P^ 34. 

(p) Sherwood y. Ray (1837). 1 Moo. P. Oi. C» 363, per Pabeb, B., at p. 307^ 
Winchceter l^ishop) y. Wix (1869), L. B.^ A. & E. 19, 21 . 

( 9 } Ayl. Ear. 421 et sea.; Bum, Ecoledaatical Law, Vol. III., pp. 376 et teq*t 
Burch y. Reid (1873), L. B. 4 A. ft E. 112. A proctor ot procurator is one who 
lua the management committed to him of the law concerns of another, who 
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8bot, 4. 

Practice. 
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advocates (r). Under the present practice any solicitor may act as 
proctor (<), and causes may be argued by any barrister (f) or 
solicitor (u). 

(i.) Criminal Baita. 

982- Kxcept where a different procedure is prescribed by 
statute or by rules and orders made under statutory authority (or), the 
first step to be taken by the promoter in a criminal suit is to 
file in the registry a paper for a motion praying the judge to allow 
his oflSce to be promoted against a person named therein for having 
committed an offence against the ecclesiastical law. He should 
file with the motion paper an affidavit of the facts in support of the 
application. The judge will thereupon make an order for the applica¬ 
tion to be made in court on motion, if he considers that it is a proper 
ease in which his office should be used. The judge will also direct 
notice to be given by the promoter to the defendant of his application 
and of the day and time on which the motion will be made. The 
defendant may appear at the hearing of the motion, and may 
either object to the application being granted or may assent to 
terms to prevent its being granted (a). 

If the judge considers it a proper case for prosecution, he will 
make an order to allow his office to be used, and he will decree a 
citation to issue against the defendant, and order the promoter to 
file articles stating fully the nature of the offence and to deliver a 
copy of the articles to the defendant {h). 

Suits are only instituted in this manner against the lay rector 
of a parish for not repairing a chancel (c) or against churchwardens 
for not having efficiently performed their duties or for misfeasance 
in the discharge of their duties (d), or against any lay person for 
making an alteration in a church or churchyard, or removing monu¬ 
ments or human remains or other things from a church or church¬ 
yard, without a faculty, or erecting a tombstone in a churchyard 
without the consent of the incumbent (e). 


stands to him in tho relation of client or principal (Ayl. Pax, 421 ; 3 Bl. Oona. 26). 
A party ajipoints his proctor to appear and act in a cause for him Iw a warrant 
under his hand called a proxy (Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. .III., p. 376; 
J^ankard v. Beach (1828), 1 Hag. Ecc. 169, 183 et eeq.; Fry v. Treasure (1866), 
2 Moo. P. 0. 0. (w. 8 .) 639). The proctor, until his authority is withdrawn, is 
dominos litit {Obirini v. Migh (1832), 8 Bing. 335, per Tindal, O.J., at p. 332). 

(r) Oanones Ecdesiastici (1603), 130, 131 ; see pp. 602 et seg,, ante, and pp. 528, 
631, po«f. 

(a) Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Vict.'te. 28), a. 20; Solicitors 
Act, 1877 (40 & 41 Viet. o. 25). s. 17. 

(<) Mouncey v. Robinson (1867), 37 L. J. (eccl.) 8 . 

(n) Solicitors Act, 1877 (40 & 41 Viot. c, 23). s. 17. As to cases under the 
Pubuo Worship Eegulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. o. 66 ), see b. 11 of that Act. 
See ]>p. 619 et seg., post. 

Maidman v. Malyas (1794), 1 Hag, Con. 205, 209, n. 

Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. III., pp. 245, 283 et teg. Criminal suits 
shoiild he instituted and must be prosecute without undue delay (Bobie v. ' 
3{aaters (1820), 3 Phillim. 171r 176; St. Banid {Bishop) y. Be Rutzen {Baron) 
(1861), 4 L. T. 90 ; Sheppard v. BenwU (1870), L. E. 3 A. & E. 167, 181). 

(r) MorUy v. Lmcro/t, [1896] P. 92 ; but see Neville v. Kirby, [1898J P. 160. 
{d} Welcome y. Lake (1666), 1 Sid. 281; Walter v. Mountague (1836), 1 Curt. 

263; Adlam v. CoUhurat (1867), L. E. 2 A & E. 30. 

(s) H alter ▼. Mountague, rupra; Breeks v. Woolfrey (1838), 1 Curt. 880, 
803 : Harper v. Forbes (1859), 6 Jur. (h. 8.) 275; Adlam r. CoUhurat, aupra. 




ib 



Part III.~Ecolrsia8Tical Courts. 

983. Where the promoter of a suit dies while it is pending, 
another will be sabstituted (/). 

984. In some cases a person may institute, as voluntary promoter, 
and may prosecute a suit which, though in form criminal, has the 
effect of asserting, ascertaining, or establishing a civil right {g). 

Civil Sitit». 

985. The first step in a civil suit, other than faculty cases which 
are commenced by a petition, is ordinarily the issue of a citation to 
parties named as defendants in the suit(/i), but such a suit can be 
commenced by monition, where its object is to compel the defen¬ 
dant to do a specific act in order to redress an injury which he has 
inflicted on the plaintiff’s interests (t). 

(iii.) CoTiduct of Suita under Omeral Procedure, 

986. The citation ought to contain—(1) the name of the judge, 
and his commission, if he be delegated, or, if he is an ordinary judge, 
the style of the court of which he is judge; (2) the name of the 
party who is to be cited; (3) the day and place where he must 
appear or enter an appearance; (4) the cause for which the suit is 
commenced; (5) the name of the party at whose instance the 
citation is obtained and the nature of his interest in the case ; and 
(6) the residence and diocese of the defendant, in order to show 
that he is not cited out of his diocese (/c). 

987. The citation is followed by pleadings or pleas. These are 
commenced in a criminal suit by articles in which the details of 
the offence or offences charged against the defendant are articled 
and objected (Z), and in a civil suit either by a libel in the name of 

(/) El}iMnstone V. PurcAas (1870), L. h. 3 P. C. U45. If a bisliop rfisifjns 
hia see wliile he is promoting u suit, ho romains the promolcr with u chuiigo iu 
his title ( Winchester {Bishop) v. Wix (18C9), L. R. 3 A. & E. 1!»). 

(flr) Church Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Vict. c. 86), s. 19; l.i v. Jtainsford 
(1868), 37 Tj. J. (eccl.) 83, per Sir T. Twibh, at p. 84; Davey v. Hinde, [1901] 
P. 95, ‘per Dr. Tristram, at p. 125. 

(A) In the case of the inception of a civil suit, other than a faculty suit, by 
citation, the citation is prepared by the plaintiff’s proctor, and is issued as a 
matter of right without the leave of the judge {Pugg v. Lee (1873), L. R. 4 
A. & E. 135, per Dr. Tristram, at p. 141). 

(i) Ft^g V. Lee, eujtra. 

{k) Stat. (1631) 23 Hen. 8, c. 9, s. 1 ; Conset, Practice of the SpiriT.ual or 
Ecclesiastical Courta,,3rd ed., p. 26; Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol, III., 
pp. 245 e< seq. ; Lee v. Fagg (1874), L. R. 6 P. 0. 38, 42. It is sufficient that 
the citation should state generally the offence with which the party is charged 
{Sheppard v. Bennett (1870), L. R. 4 P. 0. 350, 360). Wrongly naming the 
judge is fatal (Williama v. Bott (1789), 1 Hag. Con. 1). But the effect of a 
misnomer or misdescription of the party cited depends on whether his identity 
is affected thereby and whether timely objection is taken to it {Powell v. Burgh 
(1758), 2 Lee, 517; Barham v. Barluim (1789), 1 Hag. Con. 6; Pritchard v, 
Dolby {mi), ibid., 186; OHffithey. Reed (1828), 1 Hag. Ecc. 195, 196,197, n.). 
Except in cases specially authorised by statute (see stat. (1631) 23 Hen. 8, 
c. 9, s. 2, and p. 524, post), no one can in the hrst instance be cited out of the 
diocese wherein he dwells (stat. (1531) 23 Hen. 8, c. 9). 

(Z) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. III., pp, 188, 288 et aeq .; Schtdtea T, 
Hodyson (1822), 1 Add. 318; tee v. Mathewa (1830), 3 Hag. Ecc. 169, 174. 
Artides must be brought in, although the party cited admits the offence {Jmuia 
V. «Ie(/’(lS63), 8 L. T. 399). If the articleaue not sufficiently speoiftc, they will 
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the party or his proctor, who alleges and propounds the facta upon 
which his claim is founded (m), or by the less formal way of an act 
on petition (n). 

The defendant answers the articles or the libel by a responsive 
allegation (o), to which the promoter or plaintiff brings in a rejoinder 
or rejoining allegation, if he joins issue, or a counter allegation, if 
he desires to put forward additional facts (p). 

All the pleadings are brought into court to be admitted iq), and 
objections may be taken to their admissibility in whole or in part (r). 

The cause is heard upon the pleadings as admitted (a), and the facts 
alleged are either proved by the depositions or affidavits of witnesses 
taken or made out of court (6), or by oral evidence in court (c). 

be ordered to bo amended, or delivery of particulars of the charq:ef» will be ordere*! 
Ulrath V. Jhtrder (18601, 6 Jur. (n. 8 .) 785, P. 0. ; Saliabury {Dishop) v. Otthi/ 
(1885), 10 P. D. 20). As to what allegations are sufficiently Kpecific, see Coomhe 
V. Edwards {IHlo), K 11. 4 A. & E. 390. Where articles alleged the contents 
of an Order in Council, the Loudon Gazette containing the Order was required 
to 1)0 pleaded and annexed {St. David's {Bishop) v. iJe liutzen {Baron) ( 1861 ), 4 
L. T. 90). A correct copy of the articles must be delivered to the defendant 
{U’iUiams v. Bolt (1789), 1 Hag. Con. 1). Additional articles may be admitted 
on 8 i)ecial grounds {Moorsom v. Moorsom (1793), 3 Hag. Ecc. 87, 97; Itoper v. 
Boper (1818), 3 Phillim. 97 ; Schultes v. liodysm (1822), 1 Add. 318, at pp. 320, 
S21 ; Miidan v. Karr (1850), 14 Jur. 275). 

(m) Ihirii, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. III., pp. 188, 261 et seq, A libel may be 
ameiided ou reasonable grounds before the nearing ( v. Grant (1866), 11 
Jur. (n. a.) 39.)). 

(n) Fuyy v. Lee (187.'5), L. R. 4 A. & E. 135, per Sir Robert Piiillimore, at 

p. 151. An act on petition is a summary proceeding which may bo resorted to 
(i.) for the adjudication of an incidental matter arising during a suit, such as 
the taxation of costa or an appearance under protest (Hum, Eecle.siastical Law, 
Yol. 111., pp. 202 et seq.), or (U.) as the initial pleading in a cuu.se for compelling 
a person to take upon himself the olHce of churcliwaulen or in a faculty cause 
{iliid.; Adey v. Thcoh'ild (1836), 1 Curt. 447 ; and soe ]>. 544, post). No imdler 
can bo introduced into it in oi>posilion to an alleg.ition in the cause {JJysart 
{Earl) V. (f.'oto/fesa) (1812), 2 Notes of Cases, 16, 17). 

(o) Hum, Eccle.iia.-ticul Law, Vol. HI., pp. 188, 190. The answer to a libel 
in u civil suit creates the litis conltstatin {Had,, p. 189). The old practice of 
requiring jiersoniil answers on oath in a civil suit {ibid., pp. 189,190, 289 et seq.) 
appi-ais lo be obsolnto {Martin v. JUackouochie (1874), L. R. 4 A. & E. 279, 282, 
28.4). ^\'hcl■e a dofondant gives an affirmative issue to articles in a criminal 
suit, ho may file an affidavit explaining his conduct {Kilxon v. Drury (I 860 ), 11 
Jur. (n. s.) 272). Whore no pleading is enteied to the articles, the case pro¬ 
ceeds as upon a negative issue {Let v. Merest (1869), 39 L. J. (Et'cr,.) 63, 56). 
Under a negative issue, without pleadings, evidence may be given of all 
matorial facts, but not of any special ciicumsiauces which would come by 
suvpiisft upon the promoter (.l/e«.i v. Edwards (1868), 37 E. J. (ECOn.) 89). 

(;') Hum, Eccle-siasticul Law, Vol. III., p. 190. 

(»y) / 5 * 1 /., pp. 188, 189, 

(r) lliiii. A notice of intention to oppose the admi-osion of a pleadingmnst 
state the grounds of objection to it {Daunt v. Crocker (1867), L. R. 2 A. & E. 41). 
Irrelevant paragraphs will be struck out (Coa/n5a v. (1875), L. R. 4 

A. A E. 390. 396. 397). 

(«) JJiirii, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. m., pp. 206 et seq, 

(6) /hid,, pp. 190, 304 et seq. Objection can be taken to the evidence by en 
exceptive all'-gatiou {ibiil., pp. 3-12 e< seq.). 

(c) Ecclesiastical Courts Act, 1854 (17 & 18 Viet. c. 47). Notes of the evidence 
are to be taken down in writing by the judge or registrar, or by such other 
poraou or pei'sons and in such uianuer as the judge directs (i7)id.). Evidence 
will bo taken orally under the Art unless good reason is shown to the contra^ 
{Edwards v. Hatton (1865), 13 L. T. 253). Where evidence is given orally in 
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988. An appeal lies to a higher court at every stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings in an inferior court from an interlocutory decision as to 
the admissibility of pleadings or otherwise no leas than from s 
final sentence or decree (e). 

989. The costs of proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts are 
generally in the discretion of the j udge (,/). Sometimes, in lieu of Cull 
costs, a specific sum is given nomine expcnsnmm (</). The court can 
direct security for costs to be given by any or all of the parties (h). 
Where they are ordered to be paid, they are taxed by the registrar (i), 
and payment may be ordered by a monition and enforced by further 
proceedings (A). An appeal will lie in respect of costs alone, though 
it is not to be encouraged (Z) ; and a decree in the court below may 
be varied in respect of costs though affirmed in other respects (w), 

990. Buies and orders have been made under statutory autho¬ 
rity for regulating the procedure of the Consistory Court of 

open court, the old rule in the ecclesiastical courts that a material fact must be 
proved by two witnesses does not apply {Burthr v. O'Niill (18(i3), 9 Jur. (N. s.) 
1109, 1110). A clergyman can give evidence in a criminal suit instilutt'd 
against him in an ecclesiastical court {Norwich {Diahop) y. J’earse {IHGH), 37 Ij. J. 
(bccl.) 90). For the old law as to evidence in the occlosiastical courts, see Hum, 
Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. III., pp. 304 et aeg. The court will order the production 
of ducninents {Lee v. Mereat (1869), 39 L. J. (eccl.) .5.3). 

{d) Ayl. Par. 79; Bum, Eoolosiastical Law, Vol. 111., p. 217. On an appeal 
from an interlocutory sentence from the provincial court, the Juil oml Com¬ 
mittee of the I’l ivy Council may, at the request of both niirties, rct.iin the suit 
and proceed with it as an original cause, ami, upon completion of the jiloii<Hnga 
and proofs, contiuiio the hearing as in the court below (Voitacy y. Noble (1870), 
L. E. 3 P. C. 3.57, 365). 

(e) All. Par. 71 tt erq.; Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. 1., pp. 67 a et aeg., 
Vol. 111., pp. 217 et aeq., 336; stat. (1.532) 21 Hen. 8, c. 12; stat. (1533) 
25 Hen. 8, c. 19, ss. 4—6 ; Judicial Committee Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 41), 
6S. 3—20. A party in contempt is not precluded from appealing {Harrison v. 
Uarrifon (1842), 4 Moo. P. C. 0. 96). 

(/) Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. IIT., pp. 333 et aeg.; Oronea v. ITormey 
{/lector) (1793), 1 Hag. Con. 188, 197 ; /‘al/ner v. (1824), 2 Add. 196. 203 
et aeq.; Wuollocombe v. Ouldridye (1825), 3 Add. 1, 5 ; Bliaa v. Wooda (1831), 3 
Hag. Ecc. 486, 526 ; Willvtma v. Brown (1835), 1 Curt, 53; S. David {Bishop) 
y. Ue Rutzen {Baron) (1861), 4 L. T. 90 ; Berney v. Norwich {Bishop) (1867), 36 
L. J. (eccl.) 10, P. 0. As to costs in faculty cases, see p. 547, post. As to the 
payment of oom-t fees, see Fearaon v. Stead, Steady y. Pearson, p903] P. 66, 
76, 76. From the earliest times the rales which have existed relating to the 
payment of the court fees in the ecclesiastical courts are (1)—that any party who 
sets in motion a case in an ecclesiastical court either by a petition for a faculty 
or as promoter of ifcy other suit, is primarily liable for the com-t fees duo 
to the judge and registrar of the coint; (2) the court fees are payable by 
him into the registry as incurred during the continuance of the suit, and the 
balance on its determination, whether there is an appeal or not; (3) if the 
suit is contested, and the party who contested it fails, and is condemnwl to pay 
the petitioner’s or promoter’s costs in the case, the judge may, in his fliscrction, 
order bim to pay to the successful party a part or the whole of the sums which 
he had paid into the registry as fees due to the court. 

{g) Bum, Ecclesiastical I^aw, Vol. III., p. 334 ; Bardin y. CalaAt (1789), | 
Hag. Con. 14, 20 ; Palmer y. Tijou, auvra, at p. 206. 

(A) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. IIL, p. W5 ; (J Medley v. Norwich {Biahop\ 
[1892] P. 175; and see p. 631, post. 

(t) liurn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol- 111., p, 333. 

A) Ibid., p. 334 ; CoaUa v. Brmvn (1822), I Add. 345; and see pp. 531 d eeg.,pod, 

1) Lloyd y. Pode (1831), 3 Hog. Ecc. 477. 

'm) Ntckalla ▼. Briacoe, [1892] P. 269, 283. 
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London^ of the Coart of Arches, and of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and the procedure under the Churdi 
Discipline Act, 1840 (n), the Public Worship Begulation Act, 
1874 (r)), the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (p), and the Benefices 
Act, 1898 (q). Rules have also been made for the procedure of the 
consiHlory courts of various dioceses in faculty cases and other 
causes by the chancellor of the diocese with the approval of the 
bishop (r). 

Sub-Sect. 2.— Procedivre in respect of Offences of the Clergy. 

(i.) Classes of Offence. 

991. Except where another method is expressly provided by 
statute (a), the procedure against a clergyman who has committed 
an ecclesiastical offence must be in accordance with one or other of 
the following Acts (b), namely, the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (c), 
the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (d), and the Public Worship 
Regulation x\ct, 1874 (e). 

The offences for which the clergy are amenable to ecclesias¬ 
tical discipline are either (1) offences in respect of moral conduct 
cognisable und(3r the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (/); (2) offences 
in respect of doctrine {g) ; (3) offences in respect of the fabric 
or oruaraeints of a church or of ritual, cognisable in the alter¬ 
native either under the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (Ji), or 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874 (i) ; (4) other 
offences cognisable under the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (It ); or 

» __ i— I 

{n) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 86; see s. 13, and loiles of the Clinncory Court of York of 
Septoinhor 24th, 1885, and May 27th, 1886 (11 P. D. 183 et seif. ; Statutory Buies 
and Orders Eevised, Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, England, pp. 23 et seq.; 
Noble V. Jhier 0886), 11 P. D. 158). 

(o) 37 & 38 Viot c. 85; see s. 19, and rules and orders made by Order in 
Coiincil (d February 22nd, 1879 (Statutory Buies and Orders Eevised, Vol. IV., 
Ecclosiiislioal Court, England, pp. 26 et seq.). 

(p) 55 <V 66 Viot. c. 32; see s. 9, and Clergy Discipline Buies, 1892, as 
amended February 18tb and March 25th, 1893, and July llth, 1898 (Statutory 
Eulos anti Orders Revised, Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, England, pp. 61 et 

(q) 61 & 62 Viet. c. 48 ; see s. 11, and Benefices Buies, 1899 (Statutory Buies 
and Orders Eovisod, Vol. I., Benefice, England, p^8 et seq.). 

(r) See Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law, 2nd ed., Vol. II., pp. 998 etseq.; and 
the annual diocesan calendars or directories of the various dioceses. Different 
dioceses have their peculiar usages, which constitute the law in each particular 
case, unless they are contra^ to the general policy of the law or to justice 
(/Vaw/ciird v. Deade (1828), 1 Hag. Ecc. 169, per air John, Nioholu, at p. 189). 

(a) See note (t), infra ; and pp. 621, 640, post. 

(b) Be York (Dean) (1841), 2 Q. B. 1; Ez parte Denison (1854), 4 E. & B. 292. 

(c) 65 & 56 Viot. c. 32. 

3 t& 4 Viot 0 , 86. 

(e) 37 & 38 Viet. o. 85. 

(/) 65 & 66 Viet, 0 . 32; see pp. 622 et seq.. post. 

(g) Oognisable under the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (3 ft 4 Yict. e. 86) (see 
pp. 526 d seq., q^t), or in tte alternatiTe, m oases of heresy, under stat (1^1) 
23 Hen. 8, o. 9 , s. 2. 

(h) 3 ft 4 Viot 0 . 86. 

(t) 37 & 38 Viot. c. 86 ; see pp. 629 et seq., post. A clerk who offends against the 
law as to uniformity of divine service can also be proceeded against by indictment 
under the Act of Uniformity, stat (1659) 1 Eliz. o. 2,8.2; see note(c), p. 658, post 

(A) 3 ft 4 Viot. 0 . 86. A clerk who lectures or preaches in a place of public 
worship without being duly approved and licensed is also punishable by three 
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(5) contumacy in disobeying or disregarding an ecclesiastical 
monition or order (Q. As an alternative to proceedings in respect 
of heresy under the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (w), an archbi^op 
may cite for heresy a clerk inhabiting any diocese Mvithin his 
province, if the bishop or other ordinary consents thereto or fails 
in his duty of punishing the heresy (n). 

992. The proper punishment of a beneficed clerk for an offence 
in respect of doctrine, if persisted in and not revoked, is depii- 
vation (p ); and this is expressly imposed by statute where the 
offence is in violation of the Thirty-nine Articles (p). 

993. All ecclesiastical offences of the clergy which are not 
included in the foregoing categories are cognisable under the 
Church Discipline Act, 1840 (a). In the case of some of thorn the 
offender is to be ipso facto deprived of any preferment which he 
may hold (6); and for some others a definite penalty of less severity 
is prescribed (c); but in the case of the rest the censure or punish¬ 
ment to be inflicted is in the discretion of the courts (d). 

994. The offence of brawling or violent or indecent behaviour in 
a church or churchyard(c). if committed by a clerk, is not punish¬ 
able under the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (/), unless either it 
amounts to an offence against morality witliiu the meaning of 
that Act; or he has previously been convicted of it in i)otty 
sessions (^). But it is punishable either in petty sessions under 
the Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiction Act, 1860 (A), or by pro¬ 
ceedings under the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (»). 

995. Generally all violations of Church order, and breaches of 
the canons and other laws ecclesiastical, and disobedience to the 


months’ imprisonment (see note (r), p. 68G, past). An inon ' liont wlio nlVonda 
against the law as to residence on his benoHce is also liahh' u. (or thol'hiriilitios 
Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 10(i), to penalties and forfeil.nres i.icoverabla in tUo 
consistory court of the diocese {ibid., ss. 32, 114 ; sec p. 640, post). 

i t) As to contumacy, see pp. 632 et teq., 638, post. 
m) S & 4 Viet. c. 88. 

n) Stat. (1531) 23 Hen. 8, o. 9, s. 2 ; stat, (1677) /!9 Oar. 2, c, 9: Ohuroh 
Discipline Act, 1840 (3 4 Viet. o. 86), s. 19. 

(o) Caudrty's Case (1591), 8 Co. Rep, (Of the King’s Kcclf-siastical Law), 1 a; 
Gib. Cod. 1068 ; Voysey v. Noble (1870), L. E. 3 P. C. 357 ; sen pp. 636, 638, post, 
(p) Stat. (1671) 13 Eli*, o. 12, s. 2 ; King's Prortor v. Stii7ie (lS08j, 1 Hag. 
Oon. 424. A promi.se not to ofEend again is not a revocation of past error 
{ibM., at p. 432). 

(a) 3 & 4 Viet, c, 86. 

(t) See pp. 535, 635, post. 

(c) See pp. 522, 655 et aeq ., post. 

(o) Martin v. Mackonochie (1882), 7 P. D. 94, P. 0. 

’ As to brawling, see pp. 663 et seq., post. 

_ ) 65 & 66 Viet. c. 82. 

q) Oirt ▼. Fillinghats., ^1901] P. 176. 

(A) 23 & 24 Viet. o. 32 ; see Vallancey v. Fletcher, [1897] 1 Q. B. 265. 

(*) 3 6k 4 Viet. c. 86. ^ stat. (1562) 6 & 6 Edw. 6, c. 4; Cox v. Goodday 
(1810), 2 Hag. Con. 138; Taylor v. iforfcy (1837), 1 Curt. 470; Border v. 
lAtMley (1842), 1 Notes of Oases, 642; Francis v. Steward (1844), 6 Q. B. 984, 
per fjord Devtican, O.J., at p. 996. The punishment is sospenston (atai (1662) 
6 & 6 Edw. 6. 0 .4). 
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lawful commands of the bishop, are ecclesiastical offences and 
punishable as such (k). 

996. Simoniacal offences (0 on the part of a clerk, except those 
expressly made cognisable under the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (w), 
are cognisable under the Clmrch Discipline Act, 1840 (n). 

997. If a clerk who holds any cathedral preferment, benefice, 
curacy or lectureship, or is licensed or otherwise allowed to 
perform the duties of any ecclesiastical office, trades or deals in any 
manner contrary to law (o), he is liable for the first offence to be 
suspended for a period not exceeding one year, and for a second 
offence committed after a sentence of suspension, to be suspended 
for such time as the court before whom he is tried thinks fit. For 
a third offence he is to be deprived ab officio et a beneJicio{p). 


(ii.) Procedure under the Clergy DiecipUne Act, 1892. 

998. The offences cognisable under the Clergy Discipline Act, 
1892 (a), include crimes and acts of immorality ; any act consti¬ 
tuting an ecclesiastical offence of which a clerk is convicted by a 
temporal court (h ); and any immoral act, immoral conduct or 
immoral habit, and an offenpe against the laws ecclesiastical which 
is also an offence against morality, including acts, conduct and 
habits in contravention of the 75th and 109th of the Canons 
Ecclosi.'istical of lt>03 (c). 


{k) Ayl. Par. 208; Oodolphin, Reportonum Uanonicum, pp. 306, 307; Philips 
V. fiury (1C91), 1 Ld. Kaym. 5, 9; Jiugg v. Wimhester (lUe/iop) (1>S68), L. E. 2 
P. 0. 223, 235, 23(>; Comhe v. De La 'liere (1881), 6 P. D. 167, 163—166, 169, 
170. 8oe also p. 653, jmt 
(1) Aa to these oflencr.a, see pp. 593 et seq., post, 

\m) 65 & 66 Viet. c. 32, See p. 695, pod. 

(n) 3 it 4 \ict. o. 86. Sco Jarkaon v. Mogg (1G7'I\ Eothery’a Precedents, 

No. .59. p. 27; ]jee y. (1869), 39 L. J. (kccl.) 63; Deneficed Clerk v. 

Lee, [KS97J A. 0. 226, P. C. 

(o) See p, 657, 668, pod. 

If) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 4 2 Vict. o. 106), B. 31. 
la) 6.5 & 66 Vict. o. 32. 

(6) Whetlior it is or is not an offence against morality (Girt r. Fillinqham, 
[1901] P. 176, 180, 181). ^ 

(c) Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (55 & 66 Vict. c. 32), ss. 1, 2, 12. A clerk 
may bo Buod in au ecclesiastical court with a view to suspension or deprivation 
for a criminal offence without having been first convicted in a temporal court 
(Townsend v. 'Phaipe (1727), 2 Ld. Eaym. 1507; Free v. liurgot/ne (1828), 2 Bli. 
(n. s.) 65, 80, 11. L.). The following acts, amongst others, are offences against 
the laws ceclesiastical and also aguin.st morality:—Collection of alms on 
false proteucus (Fitzmaurke v. Ileakdh, [1904] A. C. 266. P. C.) ; cruelty 
to a soivunt (He Montyoinery (1906), Times, March 12th) ; di-unkenu<«s 
(ffurdcr y. Speer (1M41), 1 Notes of (.'asos, 39; fioc/iesfe>i Pinhop) v. Nanis, 
[1893] P. 137; Marrhier v. Bath and IVells {Bishop) (1876), cited ibid., 145); 
frequenting alehouses and tippling (Oimjn v. Watkins (1700), Hothery’s 
Precedents, No. 106, p. 61); inw^t (Canones Bcolosiastici (1603), 109; and 
notwithstanding the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 7, 
O. 47), a clerk is still punishable for marrying his deceased wife’s sister (ibid,, 
B. 4)); incontinence (Itieh v. Gerard (1690), 1 Hag. Ecc. 47, n., Appendix B, p. 7; 
Dargavell y. Langdem (167^, Eothery’s Precedents, No. 68, p. 31; Free v. 
Burgoyne, supra; Fttsmy. Lojtue (18i5), 4 Notes of Caso.s, 323; Bonwell v. 
London (Bishop) (1S61), 14 Moo. P, 0. C. 395) ; irrevei'ent language in the 
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999. If a clergyman, on conviction either of treason or felony, 
or, on indictment, of a misdemeanour, is sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour or any greater punishment, or an order 
under the Acts relating to bastardy is made upon him, or in 
a matrimonial cause he is found to have committed ailnltory, 
or an order for judicial separation is made against him, the 
bishop is, within twenty-one days after the conviction, order, or 
finding becomes conclusive, to declare that the preferment, if any, 
held by him is vacant, or, if he holds none, that he is incapable of 
holding preferment; and thereupon, unless he receives a free pardon 
from the Crown, he is to be incapable of holding preferment. If 
a clerg 3 'man holding preferment receives such panlon before another 
is admitted to the preferment, the bishop is, within twenty-one 
days after receiving wTitten notice of the paidon, to admit him 

pulpit {Harder v. Hale (18-19), 6 Notes of Cases, 611, C30, 631); Bolicitalion of 
cliahtity (D'-rnet/ v. Hurwivh {liii^lKip) (1867), 36 L. .1. (i;oei,.) 10, P. C.); 
sweariiijj and ribsldry, if bsibitiml {Mw‘re v. Or/oid (/.’/s/iop), [190-1] A. 0. 28:J, 
P. 0.). Cunones Ecclesiuslici (1603), 75 and 109, are as follows: “75. No 
ecclcsinstical person slmll iit any time, other tlnm for their honest necessities, 
resort to any taverns, or alehouses, neither bIiiiII they Ixianl or loihjie in any 
such ])laces. Fnrtiiormore, they shall not frivo themselves to any base or servile 
labour, or to drinkiii"^ or riot, spending their time idly by day or by iii;,dit, 
playing at dice, cards, or tables, or any other unlawful gairios; but at all tiniefl 
convenient they shall hear or read somewhat of the lloljr Scri| turps, or slmll 
occupy themselves with some other honest study or exerci-'O, alwii 5 's doing tli® 
things which shall appertain to honesty, and enib'avouiin!; to profit tlni ('luireh 
of God, having always in mind, tliat they ought to excel all oiheis in purity 
of life, find should bo examples to tlio people to live well and christianly, under 
pain of ecclesiastical censures, to bo inflicted with severity, occoiding to the 
qualities of their offences.’’ “ 109. If any ollond their brethren either by adultery, 
whoredom, incest or drunkenness, or by sweai'ing, ribaldry, usury, and any 
other uncleanness and wickedness of life, the churchwardens or quoslinon and 
sidemen, in their next presentments to thoir oi'dinarios, shall faithfully present 
all and every of the said ofTonders, to the intent that they and every one of them 
may be punished by the severity of the laws, according to their deserts; and 
such notorious offenders shall not be admitted to the Holy Cu nrnunion till they 
be reformed.’’ Among the offences cognisable uinlor the Act is that of which a 
clerk is, under s. 1 (o) of the BeneCces Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 48), guilty by 
being knowingly pai ty or privy to a transfer, presentation or agrooinent, which 
is invalid under that section (see p. 583, jmt), or by oominitting a broach of the 
promissory part of the declaration made by him,under that section (see 
pp. 683, 594 et eeq., post); but the Act does not extend to any other form of 
simony {Baker v. hoyer$ (1600), Cro. Eliz. 788; Benefired Clerk v. Lee, [1897] 
A. C. 226, P. C.). In liocheeter (Bishop) v. Harris, [1893] P. 137, it was 
held that the occas^pning of grave sCan^l and offence is not in itself an 
offence which can be charged under the Clergy JJiscipline Act, 1892 (55 & 58 
Viet. c. 32), 8. 2 ; but the conduct which has occasioned it must be charged. 
Before that Act, however, it was hold that a suit under the Church Discipline 
Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 86), was sustainable, and a clerk might bo suspended 
or deprived, on account of scandal arising from an accuiatiou which, if true, 
would constitute a criminal offence cognisable by a temporal court {Jersey 

(Dean) v.- {Rector) (1840), 3 Moo. P. 0. 0. 229, 245; Burdrr v.- (1844), 

3 Curt. 822), or arising from a conviction for drunkenness and disorderly conduct, 
without taking into consideration whether the offence had actually been com¬ 
mitted or not {Borough v. Collins (1690), 15 P. D. 81). Acts and conduct of 
the kind condemned by Oenones Eccienastici (1603), 75 and 109, ore offences 
charg;eable under the Ulergy Discipline Act, 1892 (66 & 66 Viet. o. ^32), if, 
though not absolutely immoral, they are dangerous to the reputation and 
unworthy of the chaiacter of ministeiw of religion (Bmeficed Clerk r, Lee, eupro, 
•t pp. 229, 230; Sweet v. Young, [1902] P. 37). 
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1000 . In other cases, if a clergyman either is convicted by a 
temporal court of an act which is an ecclesiastical offence (e), or is 
alleged to have been guilty of any immoral act, conduct or habit, or 
an oiTence against the laws ecclesiastical as respects morality 
(including a breach of the 76th or 109th canon of 1608 (/)), he 
may be prosecuted in the consistory court of the diocese in which he 
holds preferment, or, if he holds none, in the consistory court of the 
diocese in which he resides or in which the offence is alleged to have 
been committed, by the bishop of the diocese or a person approved by 
him, or, if he holds preferment, by any of the parishioners of the 
parish in which it is situate. But the complaint must be made 
within five years after the offence, except where made within two 
years after a conviction by a temporal court becomes conclusive, 
and the bishop may disallow the prosecution if the complaint appears 
too vague or frivolous (. 9 ). 

• 

1001. Where there is a conviction, order or finding of a temporal 
court against a ch'rgyman, which renders him liable to a declaration 
that his preferineni is vacant, or that he is incapable of holding 
pref(irment, or to prosecution in the consistory court, a certificate 
thereof is to be sent to the bishop of the diocese in which the 


(c7) Clergy Biacipline Act, 1892 (65 & 66 Viet c. 32), 6S. 1, 6 (2), (3), (4); Clergy 
Dipoiplino liiiles, 1S:>2, r. .34 (as re-made July 11th, 1898) (Statutory Rules and 
Orders Revised, Vol. IV., Jicelosiastical Court, England, pp. (i9, 70). If the 
chu gyinan holds more than one prefoinent, and they are in difl'erent dioceses, 
the preferment in each diocese is to he declared vacant by the bishop of that 
diocese (ihid., r, 36 (Statutory Rules and Orders Revised, Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical 
Court, England, p. 70)), The term “preferment” includes every kind of 
spiritual office from a deanery to a curacy, lectureship or chaplaincy (Clergy 
Bisciidino Act, 1892 (65 & 56 Viet. c. 32), 8. 10, sched.). A separation order made 
tinder the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Womenl Act, 1895 (68 & 69 Viet. c. 39), 
ss. 4, 5. does not come within s. 1 of the Act {Sweet v. Kly {Biehop), [1902] 
2 Cl). 608). fjee also Forfeiture Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Viet. 0 . 23), s. 2 ; and Canon 
Ecclesiasticus (1892). 

(c) As to ecclesiastioal offences, see note (c), pp. 622 et teq., ante. 

If) See note (c), p. 523, ante. 

{(,) Clergy Biscipline Act, 1892 (66 & 63 Viet. 0 . 32), ss. 2. 6 (1), 12; Clergy 
I)isi‘){>line Rules, 1892, and r. 34 (m re-made July 11th, 1898) (Statutory Buies 
and Orders Revised, Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, Etfgland, pp. 61 et eeq). 
Boftjre this Act a clergyman could not be tried in an ecclesiastical court for an 
offence amounting to treason or felony (Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. 11., 
p. 60; Burden v. O'Neill (1863), 9 Jur. \s. a.) 1109, 1110; .Be A, i?. {Clerk) 
(1886), 11 P. B. 56). If a clergyman holds more than one preferment and they 
are in different dioceses, he may be prosecute<l in the consistory court of any of 
such dioceses, except that, if the offence is slleged to have been committed wholly 
m one of such dioceses, he is to be prosecuted in the court of that diocese, unless 
a court in which a prosecution is commenced otherwise directs (t6«2., r. 36). 
S. 2 of the Act is by s. 1 (5) of*thB Benefices Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. 0 . 48), 
to include the offence of which a clergyman ia guilty, by being knowingly parly 
ta privy to a transfer, within the meaning of that section, or presentation or 
agreement, whidi is invalid under that section, or by committing a brea^ of the 
promissory part of the declaration made by him under that section (see 
pp. 683, 694, 696, poti). As to simony before Act, see note on p. 698, 
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temporal court sat, who, if. the clergyman holds preferment or 
resides in another diocese, is to send it on to the bishop of that 
diocese (^). 




isev.i. 

Fraetiec. 


1002. If there is a question of fact to be determined at the Umoti-ti 
trial other than the fact of the conviction of the clergyman by a 
temporal court, either party may require that there shall be five 
assessors, chosen out of a standing list, to assist in deciding the 
question. The chancellor of the diocese, or a deputy chancellor, 
presides at the trial, and in the absence of assessors is the sole judge. 

Wliere assessors are added, the chancellor alone decides questions of 

law and of costs ; and questions of fact are decided by him and at 
least a majority of the assessors, or by all the asBessors unanimously. 

If no decision is so arrived at, a re-trial, with different assessors, ia 
to take place at the desire of either party as soon as possible (i). 

1003. An appeal either to the provincial court, whose decision AppeaL 
will in that case be ffnal, or, in the alternative, to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, may be made by either party on a 
question of law within twenty-eiglit days, and by the defendants, 

with the leave of the court to which the appeal is made, obtained 
on a petition lodged within fifteen days, on a question of fact (A). 

1004. The sentence is to have regard to the interests of the Senteaot 
parish concerned; and the clergyman may be sentenced to be 
deprived, or, if he is unbeneliced, to be incapable of holding prefer¬ 
ment. In cither case the sentence is pronounced by the bishop, 

and the clergyman becomes thenceforth incapable of holding 
preferment, unless he receives a free pardon from the Crown, or 
unless, after public notice, he ia allowed to hold some preferment 
by the bishop of the diocese and the archbishop of the province in 
which it is situate. If he is sen tenced to suspension for a term of years, 
he cannot during the term act in connection with his preferment 
without the leave of the court, nor reside within suen distance 
thereof as is specified in the sentence, nor can he he readmitted 
until he has satisfied the court of his good conduct during the 
term (/,). 


(/t) Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (55 & 66 Viet. o. 32), s. 6 (4); Clergy 
Discipline Jlules, 1892, r. 33 (Statutory Buies and Orders Revised, Vol. IV., 
Ecclesiasiical Court, England, p. 69). 

(*) C;iergy Discipline Act, 1892 (65 & 66 Viet. o. 32), ss. 2, 3, 10; Clergy 
Discipline Buies, 1892, rr. 16—24. 32—41 (Statutory Buies and Orders Eevisod, 
Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, England, pp. 64 ei $eq., 68 et aeq.). 

(k) Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (65 & 56 Viot. o. 32), s. 4 ; Clergy Discipline 
Buies, 1892, IT. 60—74 (Statutory Buies and Orders Bevisea, Vol. IV., 
Ecclesiastical Court, England, pp. 74 et aeq.). Leave to appeal in resjicct of the 
facts will be refused where no j^imd faeie case is made out {Evans v. Wood, 
[1900] A. 0. 338, P. C.). The time for jmpealing will not be enlarged, unless a 
satisfactory reason ia given for the delay {Lee v. Atherton, [1904] A. C. 866, 
P. 0.). On an appeal as to facts the appellate court may summon any witnm 
heard at the trial, and any new witness not heard at the trial, to give evidence with 
respect to the case (Clergy Discipline Boles, 1892, r. 69 (Statutory Buies and 
Ordere Eevised, Vol. IV.. Ecclesiastical Court, England, p. 76); Chetney v, 
NewahoJme, Newsholme v. Cheaney (2), [1908]P. 301), 

Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (66 & 66 Viet. c. 32), i. 6; Clergy IheoipIin« 
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1005. Wilful disobedience to a sentence, or to any requirement or 
direction contained in it, is punishable by a further sentence, includ¬ 
ing, -where proper, deprivation, subject to the like appeal as if it had 
been pronounced on a trial (m). 

1006. Where a sentence of deprivation or incapacity to hold 
profornient is pronounced, the bishop may, if he thinks fit, also 
pronounce sentence of deposition from holy orders, subject to an 
appeal within one month to the archbishop of the province, whose 
decision is final (n). 

1007. Where proceedings have been commenced under the Act, 
the bishop of any diocese within which the clerk holds preferment 
may, with the written consent of the clerk and the accusing party 
(if any), pioiiounee, without further proceedings, such sentence as 
may seem fit not exceeding tlie sentence which miglit be pronounced 
in due course of law; and the sentence may be enforce! by the like 
means as if pronounced after a hearing under the Act (o). 

(iii.) Procedure under the Church Dieetpline Act, 1840. 

1008. Where a charge is made against a clerk, or scandal or evil 
report exists concerning him in respect of his having committed 
Bn offence against the laws ecclesiastical which is not within the 
provisions of the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (p), proceedings may 
bo taken under the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (q). The bishop of 
tho diocese within which the oifence is alleged to have been com- 
mittod is emi>owered (?*), on the application of a complaining 
party (s), or, if he thinks fit, of his own motion, to issue a 
conjmission to five persons, one of whom must be the chancellor 
or an archdeacon or rural dean of the diocese, to inquire as to the 
grounds of the charge or report (i). The commissioners have 
power to examine witnesses on oath, and are to report to the 


Etilos, iafi2, r. 31 (Statutory Rules and Orders Revised, Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical 
Court, England, p. 68). 

(?u) Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (65 & 56 Viet. c. 32), s. 7; Clergy Discipline 
Rules, 1892, IT. 28—39 (Statutory Rules and Orders Revised, Vol. IV., 
Ecclesiastical Court, Englnnd, pp. 67, 68). 

(n) Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (55 & 56 Viet. c. 32), s. 8. There may be an 
interval of time before sentence of deposition is pronounced (iZ. v, Durham 
{Bishop), [1897] 2 Q. B. 414. 0. A.), 
fo) Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (55 & 66 Viet. c. 32), s. ^10, sched. 

(p) 55 & 56 Viet, a 32 ; see pp. 522 ci seq., ante. *' 

Iq) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 86. For offences against the la-ws ecclesiastical cognisable 
under this Act, see p. 654, post. Criminal proceedings against a clerk can only 
bo tnkeu under this Act (ihid., e. 23) except in cases falling within the 
Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (55 & 56 Viet. o. 32), or the alternative nroebduro 
proviaed by the Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Vict. c. 85) 
(.ffa FiwA: {Dmn) (1841), 2 Q,. B. 1; Ex parte Denison (1854), 4 E. & B. 292). 

(r) The bishop is not obliged to take action if be deems it inexpedient to do 
so (A. V. Chichester (Bishop) (1859), 2 E. & E. 209; Julius v. Oxford [Biskep) 
(1880), 5 App. Cas. 214). 

(*) The status of the complaining party is immaterial (Ex parte Edward* 
(1873). 9 Ch, App. 138). V .r 

(<) Church Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Vict. c. 86), s. 3. At least fourteen 
days’ previous notice of intention to issue the commission must be sent to the 
eocimra clerk (ibid.). 
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bishop whether there is sufficientpnmd/ocM ground tor instituting ^*07. i. 
proceedings against the accused clerk, who, on payment of a Fraetioe. 
reasonable sum, is entitled to a copy of the report and depositions 
of witnesses (tt)* A copy is also to be transmitted to the bishop of 
every other diocese, if any, in which the accused clerk holds 
preferment (a). 

The proceedings must be commenced within two years after Timelimit 
the commission of the offence (b). 

1009. Where proceedings have been commenced under the Act, Summatj 
the bishop of any diocese within which the dork holds preferment ““tenoe. 
may, with the written consents of the clerk and of the accusing party 

(if any), pronounce, without further proceedings, such sentence as 
may seem fft, not exceeding the sentence which might be pronounced 
in duo course of law; and the sentence may be enforced by the like 
means as if pronounced after a hearing under the Act (c). 

1010. Where the commissioners report that there is sufficient prooecdicgi 
primd facie ground for proceedings, and the bishop of any diocese beton# biiibop. 
within which the accused clerk holds preferment, or the accusing 

party (if any), thinks fit to proceed (d), articles are to be drawn up (e) 


(u) But he is not entitled to see any letter or document not produced before 
the commissioners {Farnall v. Craig (1847), II Jur. 71). 

(a) Church Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Yict. c. 86), ss. 4, 6. The term 
•* preferment ” meaus every kind of spiritual office from a deanery to a curacy, 
lectureship, or chaplaincy {ibid., s. 2). It includes the post of minister of un 
unconsecrated chapel (Barnes v. Share (1846), 1 Eoh. Keel. .182; 8. 0. (on rule* 
for prohibition), 8 Q-B. 640; Freeland JvcoZe (1848), 1 Eoh, Ecol. 643). As 
to the form of the inquiry before the commissioners, see Rt Mondeton (1845), 
3 Notes of Cases, Supplement, p. Iv.; and as to the evidence, see Lincoln (Bishop) 
V. Day (1845), 4 Notes of Cases, 299. The commissioners cannot inmiire into 
an offence committed outside the diocese (Homer v. Jones (1845), 9 Jur. 167), 
but can inquire into facts outside connected with an offence committed within it 
(London (Bishop) v. Bonwell (I860}, 6 Jur. (n. 8.) 709). Their function is 
simply to advise the bishop on the matters alleged. He is at liberty to 
take his own coarse afterwards, and can bring the matter by letters of 
request before the provincial court in such foiin as he thinks ^t (Shepjjard 
V. Bennett (1870), L. E. 4 P. C. 350, 359). There is no appeal from the 

f iroceduro before the commissioners or Aom their report (Simpson v. Flamank 
1867), L. E. 1 P. C. 463). 

(4) Church Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 86), s. 20. Proceedings are 
commenced by service of a citation to appear, and not by tlio issue of a 
commission or the report of the commissioners, or the filing of articles (Brookes 

V. Oresswell (1847), 1 Eob. Eocl. 606; Hereford (Bishop) v. T - n (1853), 

2 Eob. Eccl. 696 ; Ditcher v. Deniton (1867), 11 Moo. P. C. 0. 324). The fact of 
the offence having occurred within two years need not be stated in the commis¬ 
sion, nor in the citation (Simpaon v. Flamank, aupra). Where an offence is 
repeated or continued, proceedings may he commenced within two years from 
the time of its repetition or continuance (Titchmarah v. Chapman (1843), 3 Curt. 
703); and where the offence was committed within the two years, evldoix^ may 
be given of matters in relation thereto whicdi ocoiured before the two yean* 
(Edwarda v. Moat (1869), 20 L. T. 834, P. C.) 

(e) Church Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 86), s. 6. 

(a) If an accusing party thinks fit to proceed, the bishop must allow the oae* 
to go on (12. V. Canterbury (Arehbiahap) (1866), 6 E. & B. 646). 

(e) The artioles must he confined to offences within the diocese (Homer ▼. 
Jonaa, aupra i Edvoarda v. Moaa, aupra), but may allege f iuts couueetm within 
them whl^ have occurred outmde it (London (Biahoj>) v. Bonwell, aupra)- Presb 
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and signed by a practising barrister (f) and filed in the registry of the 
diocese; and a copy thereof is to be served on the clerk, who is to 
be required to appear and answer them. If the clerk appears and 
admits their truth, the bishop or his commissary is to pronounce 
the proper sentence. But if he fails to appear and answer the 
articles, or appears and contests them, the bishop is to hear the 
cause with three assessors, qualified as in the Act mentioned, and 
to determine it and pronounce the proper sentence (g). 

1011. As an alternative course, which, if the charge is not 
admitted, is, in practice, almost always adopted, the bishop of any 
diocese in which the clerk holds preferment, or, if he holds no 
preferment, the bishop of the diocese within which the offence is 
alleged to have been committed, may either in the first instance, or 
after the commissioners have reported that there is sufficient primd 
facie ground for instituting proceedings, and before articles are 
filed but not afterwards, send the case by letters of request to 
the provincial court to be there heard and determined (h). 

1012. Where from the nature of the offence charged any bishop 
within whose diocese the accused clerk holds preferment considers 
that great scandal is likely to arise from his continuing to officiate 
while the charge is under investigation, or that his ministration 
w'ill be useless while it is pending, the bishop may, by a notice 
served on him, with a copy of the articles, or at any time pending 
any proceedings before the bishop or in any ecclesiastical court, 
inhibit him from officiating within the diocese after fourteen days 
from service of the notice until sentence is given in the cause. 
But if the clerk is the incumbent of a benefice, he may within such 
fourteen days nominate to the bishop any fit person or persons to 
officiate during his inhibition; and the bishop, if such person or 
persons appear fit, is to grant to him or them a licence to officiate 
accordingly, or, if no fit person is so nominatcul, is to make the 
necessary provision for the service of the church. In all such cases 
the bishop may assign to the person or persons officiating such 
stipend ns he thinks fit, not exceeding the stipend required by law 


articles charging subsequent oiloQcea are inadmissible {Craig v. Farnell (1849), 
6 Moo. P. C. C. 446). 

(y) Muunrey v. Itohinaon (1867), 37 L. J. fECCT,.) 8 . The Act prescribed 
eigiiatui e by an advocate practising in Doctors’ Commons. 

(. 17 ) Church Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 VicL c. 86 ), fts. 7—12. Where the 
bisiiop directs his secretary to promote the suit, he is not thereby disqualified from 
hearing: detormiiiing the cause uith the statutory assessors {It. v. St. Albans 

{Ilishop) (1882), 9 a M. D. 454). 

(A) (’hnrch Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet 0 . 86 ), s. 13. The bishop may 
eend the letters of request without issuing a commission, notwithstanding that 
notice has been sorvea on the accused clerk of his intention to issue it {Head v, 
Sanders (1842), 4 Moo. P. C. 0. 186). In that case the clerk may be charged 
with offences committod in another diocese {Edwards v. Moss (1869), 20 L. T. 
834, P. 0.). The judge of the provincial court is bound to eutortain the cause 
(Sheppard y. PhUiimore {\S69), L. Pi. 2 P. 0.460), and the letters of request n^ 
not contain any reason for their being sent {ibid.), nor state on whose appli(»tion 
t^y were granted (f/cad v. Sanda-a, supra, at p. 193). Where tne bishop 
hhnself promotes the suit, it docs not abate on his resignation {Wvachsster 
{Bishop) T. Wi:e (1869), I,. E. 3 A. & E. 19). 
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for the curacy of the church (i) nor exceeding a moiety of the net *• 

annual value of the benefice, and may, if necessary, provide for the Praotliie. 
payment of the stipend by sequestration of the benefice. But the 
inhibition and the licence may at any time be revoked by the 
bishop (j). 

1013. Except by permission of the judge of the provincial court, AppnL 
there is no appeal from any interlocutory order of that court which 

has not the effect of a definitive sentence ending the suit in that 
court. But an appeal lies to the archbishop, which is to be heard 
before the judge of the provincial court, from a judgment pronounced 
in the first instance by the bishop; and an appeal lies to the King 
in Council, which is to be heard before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, from a judgment of the provincial court, whether 
pronounced on an appeal from the judgment of a bishop, or, in the 
first instance, on a case sent to that court by letters of request {k). 

1014. A monition not to commit the offence in future may be KToaitioii. 
attached to the definitive sentence; and the clerk may be punished 

for disobeying it without a fresh suit (i). 

1015. Where the bishop who under the Act would do any act or Where 
exercise any authority other than sending a case by letters of bishop la 
request to the provincial court (pn) is the patron of any preferment p^^g^ufent. 
held by the accused clerk, the act or authority is to be done or 
exercised by the archbishop of tlie province («). 

(iv.) Procedure under the Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874, 

1016. As an alternative to proceedings under the Church Discipline Offence* 

Act, 1840 ( 0 ), proceedings may be taken under the Public Worship cognisable, 
Regulation Act, 1874 (p), whore in a cathedral or collegiate church, 

or in a pariah or other church or churchyard or consecrated burial 
ground, ( 1 ) an alteration in or addition to the fabric ornameut.s or 
furniture has been made without lawful authority, or a decoration 
forbidden bylaw has been introduced, or ( 2 ) the person )r persons in 
holy orders responsible for the performance of divine service in the 
church or of the burial service in the churchyard or burial ground 
have, within the preceding twelve mouths, used or permitted to ba 
used an unlawful ornament of the minister or neglected to use a 
prescribed ornament or vesture, or (3) such person or persons have, 
within the preceding twelve months, failed to observe, or cause to 
be observed, the directions of the Book ol Common Prayer us to 

(t) Seo Jioto (w), pp. 641 et seq., jx/st. 

[j) Chinch Discipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 86), s. 14. 

(/■) Ibid., sa. 13, 15; Martin v. Mackonochie (1867), 36 L. J. (EOOL.) 25, 28. 

(l) Martin v. Mackonochie (1879), 4 Q. B. D. 697, 0, A.; atUrmed (1881) 

6 App. Caa. 424, H. L. 

(m) Cooper v. Dodd (1850), 2 Bob. Bool. 270. 

• (n) Church. Diacipline Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 86), a. 24 ; Ex parte Denufm 
(1854), 4 £. & B. 292 ; R. v. Canterbury {Archhishop) (1856), 6 B. & B. 546. 
llnder a. 15 of the Act an appeal lies from the archbishop’s decision to the 
provincial court (ii, v. Arche* Court {Judge) (1857), 7 13, & B, 316). 

( 0 ) 3 & 4 Viet. 0 . 86; see pp. 626 et seo., ante. 

ip) 37 & 38 S^ict. c. 83; see s. 18, and Buies and Orders mad • by Order in 
C^nneii of ■Pebruaiy 22nd, 1879 (Statutory Buies and Orders lieviaod, Voi. IV.# 
kccleaiaBtical Court, England, pp. 27 ssj.}. 
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the performance of the services, rites and ceremonies thereby 
ordered, or have made or permitted to be made an unlawful 
addition to, alteration of, or omission from such services, rites 
and ceremonies (q). 

1017. Proceedings are commenced by a representation to the 
bisliop of the diocese in the form of a statutory declaration that the 
offence has been committed. It can be made by the archdeacon of 
the archdeaconry, or a churchwarden or three parishioners (r) 
of the parish, or, in the case of a cathedral or collegiate church, 
three inhabitants of the diocese of the male sex and of full age 
who have signed and transmitted to the bishop the prescribed 
declaration that they are members of the Church of England and 
have for the last year had their usual place of abode in the diocese («). 
If the bishop, after considering the whole circumstances of the case, 
is of opinion that proceedings should not be taken on the repre¬ 
sentation (f), he states in writing the reason of his opinion, and the 
statement is deposited in the diocesan registry, and a copy is sent to 
the person or one of the persons who made the representation and 
to the accused person. Otherwise, within twenty-one days (u) after 
receiving the representation, the bishop transmits a copy to the 
accused person, and requires him and the person or persons making 
the representation to state in writing within twenty-one days whether 
they are willing to submit to the directions of the bishop in the 
matter without appeal. If both parties state their willingness so 
to do, the bishop proceeds to hear the matter in such manner as he 
■ thinks fit, and pronounces such judgment and issues any such 
monition as he thinks proper, without an appeal therefrom; but 
the judgment does not finally decide any question of law so as to 
prevent its being again raised by other parties (x). If the parties 
require the bishop to transmit to the judge of the provincial court 
for his opinion a special case stating questions arising in the pro¬ 
ceedings and signed by them and by a barrister, the judge hears 
and determines the questions, and the judgment pronounced by the 
bishop is in conformity with his determination (y). If, on the other 
hand, either party does not, within the twenty-one days, express 
willingness to submit to the directions of the bishop in the matter, 
he is to transmit the representation in the prescribed mode to the 
archbishop of the province, who is to require the judge of the 


(g) Public Worship Eegulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 ‘Viet. c. 85), ss. 4—6, 8. 
In the case of an alteration in or addition to tne fabric of a church, it must have 
been coiuploted within the preceding live years (ibid., a. 8). 

i^r) The parishioners must be persons of the male sex and of full age, who 
beiore making the representation have signed and transmitted to the bishop the 

E rescribed declaration that they are members of the Church of England and 
ave for the last year had their usual place of abode in the parish (Public 
Worship Eegulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 85), s. 6, Sched. A). 

(*) Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet o. 85), a. 8, Sched. B. * 
(f) If the bishup has come to this conclusion, his opinion cannot be overruled 
by mandamus (AWero/f v. London (l}isluip\ [1891] A. 0. 666). 

(a) If this time is exceeded, the procee^ngs are void illovoard v. Bodinaten 
(1877), 2 P. D. 203). ^ 

(*) Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet o. 85), a. 8, 

(y) ibid. 
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provincial court to hear the matter at any place within the diocese 
or province or in London or Westminster (a). 

1018. The judge is to require security for costs from the accuser, 
and is to give not less than twenty-eight days’ notice of the time 
and place of hearing. Within twenty-one days after the notice, the 
accused person is to transmit to the judge a succinct answer to the 
representation, and, in default of so doing, is deemed to hare denied 
the truth or relevancy of the representation. The evidence is to be 
given orally on oath in open court; and the judge has the powers of 
a court of record, and may enforce the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of documents. The parties may appear in person, 
or by counsel, proctor, or solicitor. Unless the parties agree to the 
contrary, the judge must state the facts proved before him in the 
form of a special case ; and, after pronouncing judgment, including 
such monition, if any, and such order as to costa as may be 
requisite, he must deliver to the parties on application a copy of the 
8i)ecial case, and judgment, and send a copy to the bishop (6). 

1019. An appeal from the judgment or monition lies to the King 
in Council (c). 

1020. W^here a bishop is the patron of the preferment held by the 
accused person or is disabled by illness, the archbishop of the 
province is to act in bis place; and if an archbishop is such patron, 
or is so disabled, the King may appoint an archbishop or bishop to 
act in his place {d). 

1021. In the case of a cathedral or collegiate church, the visitor 
takes the place of the bishop. The complaint is brought against 
the dean and chapter, if it is in respect of the fabric, ornaments or 
furniture, and against the clerk who has actually offended, if it is 
in respect of an ornament or vesture of the minister, or the 
conduct of the service (e). 

Subject. 3.— En/oreemetU of Senimres, Decrees, and O.Jcrs. 

1022. A decree or order in a suit in favour of the promoter or 
plaintiff frequently contains or consists of a monition, admonishing 
the person charged or complained of not to continue or repeat the 
offence complained of, or to do some act making good the omission or 
the wrongful act in respect of proceedings in case of contempt (/). 

(a) Public Worship ffogulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 85), ss. 9—15, 19; 
Hudson y. Tooth (187t), 3 Q. B. D. 46. 

(5) [hid .; Public Worship Eegulation Act, Bales and Orders, rr. 14—81, and 
Appendix (Statutory Rules and Orders Eeviaed, Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, 
England, pp. 30 et seq.). 

(c) ^blio Worship Eegulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 88), ss. 9, II, 12; 
Rules and Orders, rr. 84—36 (Statutory Buies and Orders Eevisod, Vol. IV., 

•Ecclesiastical Court, England, pp. 33, 34); and see pp. 500, 611, ante. 

(d) Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. o. 85), s. 16. 

(c) Ibid., B. 17; Rules and Orders, rr. 43, 44 (Statutory Buies and Orders 
Eensed, Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, Eng^d, p. 36). 

(/) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. llX, pp. 191, 337 ; St. Pancras (Fins^ry) 
V. St. Martin-in-tke- Fields (Rector) (1800), 6 Jur. (N. 8.) 640; Fa^g v. Lee 
(1873), L. B. 4 A. & E. 18-5, 141 161 ; affirmed wul nom. y. Fagg 

(1874), L. B. 6 P. O. 38. . 
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1023. If a person who is duly cited to appear in an ecclesiastical 
court or is required to comply with a lawful order or decree of the 
court, whether interlocutory or final, neglects or refuses to appear or 
to obey the order or decree, or if a person commits a contempt in 
the face of the court, the judge who issued the citation, or whose 
order or decree is being disobeyed, or before whom the contempt is 
conjrnittod, may pronounce him contumacious and in contempt, and 
may within ten days signify the same in the prescribed form (g) to 
the Lord Chancellor of England or Ireland, according to the domicil 
or residence of the person (/i). Thereupon a writ de contumace 
capiendo in the prescribed form (i) issues out of the High Court in 
England or Ireland, as the case may be (k), directed to the sheriff or 
other officer to whom the serving and execution thereof appertains, 
or his deputy, returnable in the King's Bench Division in the term 
next after the teste of the writ, in the same manner and under the 
same regulations with respect to the proceedings thereon as was 
formerly the case in connection with the writ de excommunicato 
capiendo (1), and the sheriff, gaoler, or other officer thereupon executes 
the writ l>y taking and detaining the body of the person (ni). On his 
due appearance or obedience to the decree or order, or submission 
in the case of having committed a conLumpt in the face of the court, 
the judge pronounces him absolved from the contumacy and con¬ 
tempt, and orders him to be discharged out of custody; and he is 
accordingly so discharged when he has paid the costs incurred by 
his custody and contempt (n). The judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council or a judge of an ecclesiastical court, with the consent 
of the otlier parties to the proceedings, may at any time, if it seems 

(</) Ecclesiastical Courts Act, 1813 (o3 Geo. 3, c. 127), s. 1, Sched. A. ; li. v. 
Th'orogooil (1840), 12 Ad. & El. 183 ; JL v. Baines (1840), 12 Ad. & El, 210. A 
surrognte caunot siguify the contempt [R. v. Jones (1839), 10 Ad. & El. 676). 

(h) Ecclesiastical Courts Act, 1813 (63 Geo. 3 o. 127), s. 1; Ecclesiastical 
Courts (Contempt) Act, 18.32 (2 & .3 Will. 4, o. 93), s. 1; Hudson v. I'ooth 
(1877), 2 P. D. 126. An order must be served on a party personally before he 
can be charged with contempt for disobeying it {Durani v. Durant (1822), 1 
Add. 114). 

(t) Ecclesiastical Courts Act, 1813 (53 Geo. 3, c, 127), s. 1, Sched. B; 
Ecclosiustical Courts (Contempt) Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 93), s. 1; R. v. 
Baines, sujira. 

{k) Or out of the Chancery Court of li^ncaster if the offender is within the 
County Palatine of Lancaster {Green v. Penzance (Lord) (1881), 6App. Caa. 657). 

(1) See stat. (1563) 6 Eliz. o. 23; Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. U., pp. 250 
et seq.; Dale's Case, Enra^lU's Case (1881), 6 Q. B. D. 376, 0. A.; Orem v. 
Penr.auce {Lord), supra, *' 

{in) Ecclesiastic^ Courts Act, 1813 (63 Geo. S, o. 127), s. 1; Ecdesiastiesl 
Courts (Contempt) Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 93), a. 1. 

(n) Ecclesiastical Courts Act, 1818 (63 Geo. 3, c. 127), s. 1, Sched. C; 
Ecclesiastical Courts (Contempt) Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 93), ss. 1, 3; 
Baker v. Thorogood (1840), 2 Curt. 632, per Dr. Lushinotoit, at p. 636; Dean v. 
Oreen (18S2), 8 P. D. 79; Ex parte Cox (1887), 19 Q. B. D. 307. Where 
a behenoed clerk is in oustodv for contempt m disobe^g an order made upon, 
him in that capacity under the Public Worship Eegulation Act, 1674 (37 & 3S 
Viet. 0 .86), and his benefice Becomes vacant rmder e. 23 of the Act, the fact of 
his having Vacated it purges his contempt and entitles him to his discharge 
without any submission on hia part {Dean v. Oreen, eupra). Where an incum¬ 
bent was in custody for ^ntempt in disobewng an order ^der the Act as to 
the mode of performing divine service, and the oishop appointed a curate who 
duly performed the servioe, the object of ^e pumslment was hdd to be 
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fit so to do, order the release of a person in cnstody under a vrrit d» 
contwttiace capiendo issued in proceedings before them or him (o). 

1024. If a person is pronounced contumacious and in contempt 
for not paying money which he has been ordered by an ecclesi¬ 
astical court to pay, sequestration may be issued out of the High 
Court of England or Ireland against his real and personal estate 
in England and Ireland respectively to enforce payment of the 
money (p). 

1025. Disobedience on the part of a clergyman to a decree or 
order of an ecclesiastical court is punishable by sequestration (q), 
suspension (r), and in some cases by deprivation («). 

Special provisions have been made by statute for cases of 
disobedience on the part of a clergyman to a monition or order of a 
bishop or the judge under the Public Worship Begulation Act, 
1874 (0, or to a sentence or any requirement or direction in a 
sentence under the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (u). 

If a clerk wilfully disobeys a sentence under the Clergy Disci¬ 
pline Act, 1892 (a), or any requirement or direction contained 
in the sentence, he may be cited before the consistory court in 
which the sentence was pronounced, instead of a writ de contumace 
capiendo being issued against him, and, subject to the like 
appeal as in the case of a judgment on a trial under the Act, 
he may be adjudged guilty and sentenced to such punishment 
as the gravity of the offence requires, including, where requisite, 
deprivation (6). 

A clerk who has been suspended for a terra and until after its 
expiration he produces a certificate of good conduct, and who resumes 
duty without producing such certificate, is guilty of contempt (r). 

Sub.Sect. 4 ,—Cenaures or PuniahmmU. 

1026. Ecclesiastical censures or punishments to which the clergy 
are liable consist of (1) monition (d); (2) inhibition unde, the Public 


attained, and the incumbent was released without submission and without pay. 
ment of costs, but without prejudice to any other remedy for recovering the 
costs (Hudson v. Tooth (1877), 2 P. D. 125). As to discharge from custody, see 
also Eoclesiastical Courts Act, 1810 (3 & 4 Viet c. 93). 

(o) Ecclesiastical Courts Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 93); Baker y. Thorogood 
(1840), 2 Curt. 632; Hvdaon v. Tooth, supra, at pp. 137 et seq. 

(p) Ecclesiastical Courts (Contempt) Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will 4, c. 93), ss. 2, 3. 

(f) See pp. 616 et seq., post. 

(n Martin v. Mackonoehie (1870), L. B. 3 P. C. 409; HeVhert y, Purchaa (1872), 
1. R. 4 P. C. 301; see p. 835, post. 

(s) Oomhe y. De La Bare (1881), 6 P, D. 167; S. C. on prohibition (1882) 22 
Ch. D. 316, C. A., per CHirrr, J., at pp. 319—323; Or/ord (Bishop) y. Henhj, 
[lB09j P. 319, 330 tA aeq. But depnvation, deposition or excommunication 
cannot be inflicted by an interlocutory order for mere contumacy or contempt 
(Martin y. Mackonoehie (1882), 7 P. D. 94,101, P. C.). 

(f) 37 & 38 Viet. c. 85, a. 13; see p. 831, ante. 

(«) 85 & 66 Viet. o. 32, s. 7. 

i a) 85 & 66 Viet. c. 32. 
b) Ibid., s. 7; see p. 626, ante. 
c) LineoJn (Bishop) y. Day (1849), 1 Bob. Eoel. 724. 

<0 See-pp. 829, 831, ante, and p. 534, post. 
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Worsliip Regulation Act, 1874 (e ); (3) suspension; (4) seques* 
tration {/); (5) deprivation and incapacity to hold preferment; 
(6) deposition from holy orders; (7) excommunication; and 
(8) penalties and forfeitures. They are inflicted as the result of 
proceedings duly taken for the purpose (g) and in consequence of the 
commission of some crime or ecclesiastical offence (/i). 

(i.) Monition. 

1027. Monition is a command or warning to a clerk to do or 
abstain from doing some act, the omission or commission of which 
constitutes an ecclesiastical offence, or to rectify some previous act, 
the commission of which was an ecclesiastical offence. It is 
usually accompanied by a condemnation of the offender to pay the 
costs of the proceedings (i). 

(ii.) Inhihitiim vndtr the Public Worthip Pegiilation Act, 1874. 

1028. Obedience to a monition or order of a bishop or the judge 
in proceedings under the Public Worsliip Regulation Act, 1874 (j), 
for an offence cognisable under that Act, is enforced, if necessary by 
inhibition, in the prescribed manner (k). 

HI & 38 Viet. c. 85, 8. 13. 

/) See pp. 616 et sei/., jhjet. 

g) Ayl. Par. 20!); Watson, ClergjTotian’s Law, 4th ed., p. 50. 

(A) Where a clerk is found {juilty of an ecclesiastical offence, the court is 
bound to pass some sentence of censure or puni.shinent upon him, but has, 
fjenerally speaking, and in the absence of express enactment on the subject, a 
disci’ction as to its leniency or severity [Marlin v. Marhmuchie (1882), 7 P. D. 
94, 99 , P. G.). The sentence to be pronounced for publishing and maintaining 
doctrines contrary to the teaching of the Church is in the discretion of the court 
[Salisbury [Bishop) v. IVtIliuma (1862), 7 L. T. 472). 

(t) Hum, Ecclesiastical Tiaw, Yol. lll.,pp. 191, 357. Monition is described in 
the books ns of a preparatory nature, that is to say, as a warning or command to 
be followed in case of disobedience by some coercive sanction. It appears to have 
been a general, though not an invariable, rule of the canon law that monition 
ought to precede suspension or excommunication. It may be, and in practice 
it often IS, issued for various purpose's at the beginning or during the progress 
of an ecclesiastical cause; and it may be, and sometimes is, the sentence or 
part of a sentence upon the merits pronounced at the end of the cause (Oughton, 
Ordo Judiciorum, Vol. I., tit. 137, observat. 3; (Hb. Cod. 1046, 1048; 
Mackonochie v, Ptmzance [Lord) (1881), 6 App. Oas. 424, per Lord SsiifiORirB, li.C., 
at p. 433 ; Enrayht v. Penzance [Lard) (1882), 7 App. Oas. 240, per Lord Bijiok- 
BUHif, at p. 247). The ecclesiastical courts being organs of the Church for 
enforcing discipline, the power to make orders te do or abstain from doing 
something ascertained respectively to right or wrong is part of their very 
essence; and without such power their use in tnsiiy oases would be 
[Martin v. Matdcanochie (1879), 4 Q. B. D. 697, 0. A., per Lord OouBRiPaE, O.J., 
at p. 770). Disobedience to a monition can be punished by proceedings in 
same suit on the footing of contumacy or contempt by further monition 
or inhibition and by suspension or excommunication [Hamerton v. Hamertm 

S (1827). 1 Hag. Eco. 28 ; Maekbnochie ▼. Penzance [Lord), supra). A monition may 
ohibit not only the continuance or repetition of the same offence, but also the 
mmission of offences of the same or a like nature [Cox v. Qaodday (1811), 
% Hag. Con. 138, 142 ; Mnraghi v. Pensanee [Lord), mpra), • 

(^ 37 & 38 Yict. 0 . 85. ^ An inhibition on the ground of several acts of 
disobedience to a monition is good if it is justified by any one of the sots, 
although the others were not in fact breaches of the monition [JEnraght r. 
Penzance [Lord), eupra). 

£ Public VVorsmp Begulation Act Amended Buies and Orders of i^d 
uary, 1879, it. 37—42 (Statutory Buies and Orders Bevised, Vol. IV., 
Eooleeiastioal Court, England, 34, 35, 49, 60). 
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1029. Baspension may be ah oficio only, or in the case of a bene* Pw^ce. 
ficed clerk ab officio et a beneficio (I). In the former case it is an Proeedore in 
inhibition from performing clerical duties for a limited period (m). <»“ . 

In the latter case, besides this inhibition from performing duties, it 
is for a limited period a deprivation of the enjoyment of the profits 
of the benefice (n), and during that period it virtually renders the 
benefice vacant (o). It is usually accompanied by a direction that 
at the end of the period a certificate from clergymen in the vicinity 
as to the offender’s good behaviour during the period shall be pro¬ 
duced before the suspension is taken off or relaxed (p). It is gene¬ 
rally followed by the issue of sequestration to provide for the 
receipt and application of the profits of the benefice and the 
performance of the duties during the suspension (q), A sentence 
of suspension conditional on an affidavit being filed may be fol¬ 
lowed after the filing of the affidavit by an unconditional sentence 
of suspension (r). If a suspension is annulled upon ap[)enl, the 
successful appellant is entitled to the profits of the benefice during 
the whole period of the suspension (a). 

(iv.) Deprivation and Incapacity to hold Preferment. 

1030- The punishment of deprivation of preferment (h) is imposed when 
by statute in the case of certain offences or conduct either ipao facto imposed, 
or upon a declaration of deprivation which the statute requires to 
be made, and is decreed in the case of other grave offences by a 
definitive sentence in proceedings instituted for the purpose. * 

i t) Ayl. Par. 601—603; Burn, Ecolesiaatical Law, Vol. III., pp. 6(>7—609. 
m) Ayl. Par. 502, 503. 

nj Gib. Cod. 1047; Banter v. Greamell (1850), 14 Q. B. 825. Siiaiionpion 
deprives the iiicurabent of the profits although no sequestration has issued 
[Morris v. Ogdm (1869), L. E. 4 U. P. 687). They belong, duriu'- the suspen- 
uion, to the bishop, as paramount incumbent of all the parishes i» bis diocese, 
subject to proper provision being made thereout for the duties of the oare [Re 
Thakeham Serjaestratum Moneys (1871), L. R. 12 Eq. 494). If at the time of the 
suspension the benefice is already under sequestmtion upon a judgment against 
the incumbent or for some other cause, the sequestration upon the suspension 
takes precedence, and the previous sequestration remains* m abeyance during 
the suspension (Banter v. Cresswell, supra). 

(o) Gib. Cod. 1047 ; Binder v. Barr (1854), 4 E. & B. 105, 114 ; Re Thakeham 
Senuestralion Monei/s, supra, at p. 499. 

Ip) Dickes V. Iluddegford (1794), cited 1 Phillim. 278, n. (a); Watson v. 

Thrjrp (1811), ihid., 269, 271, 279, n. (a) ; Saunder v. Davies (1822), 1 Add. 

291, 298—300; Lincoln (Bishop) v. Day (1849), 1 Rob. Eccl. 724 ; Ex parte Rose 
(1852). 18 Q. B. 751. 

(q) hunter y. Greamell, supra; Morris v. Ogden, suvra, at p, 702. Where suspen¬ 
sion is inflicted in proceedings under the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (55 « 56 
Viet. 0 . 82), the offender cannot during the period of sut-pension exorcise or per¬ 
form, without the leave of the court which inflicted the sentence, any right or 
duty belonging or incidental to the preferment, nor reside in the house of l esidence 
or within such distance therefrom as is specified in the sentence: and ho is not 
Madmitted at the end of the period until he has satisfied the court of his good 
conduct during the period (ibid., s. 6 (1) (c)). 

(r) Combe v. De La Bert (1882), 22 Ch. D. 816, 0. A. 

(a) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. III., pi 669. 

(b) See dim p. 633, ante. 
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Where a statute imposes deprivation ipso facto as the punishment 
for an offence or misconduct, it is nevertheless necessary that the 
offence or conduct should be judicially proved (c). 

1031. If an incumbent is convicted more than once in a temporal 
court of refusing to use the Book of Common Prayer and the forms 
therein prescribed, or of using any other form, or of preaching or 
speaking anything in derogation or deprivation of that book, be 
is, upon every or any such conviction after the first, deprived ipso 
facto of any preferment which he at the time holds (d). 

1032. If for the purpose of enforcing obedience to a monition or 
order under the Public Worship Eegulation Act, 1874 (e), either 
(1) an inhibition (/) is issued against the bolder of a benefice or pre¬ 
ferment and remains in force for more than three years from the date 
of the monition or the final determination of an appeal therefrom, 
or ( 2 ) a second inhibition is issued within three years after the 
relaxation of an inhibition, the benefice or preferment held by him 
in the parish in respect of which the inhibition is issued thereupon 
becomes void; but the bishop, for a special reason stated in writing, 
may postpone for not more than three months the date at which, 
unless the inhibition is relaxed, the benefice or prel'ornient is to 
become void (< 7 ). 

1033. Where in proceedings under the Pluralities Act, 1838 (//), on 
account of the non-residence of an incumbent, a sequestration is 
issued against his benefice and continues for one whole year, or two 
sequestrations, from neither of which he is relieved on appeal, are 
issued within the space of two years, the benefice becomes void, 
and the incumbent cannot upon such avoidance be presented or 
nominated afresh to the benefice(i). “One whole year” does not 
mean one calendar year, but twelve calendar months from the date 
of the issuing of the sequestration (j). 

Where on bankruptcy, or in aid of a writ of execution against 
property, a sequestration is issued against the benefice of an 
incumbent within twelve months after his institution, or a sequestra¬ 
tion issued after that period continues for a whole year, or two 


(c) Ayl. Par. 206—200. But a declaratory seuteuce of deprivation is not 

necosbary {Oreen’a Case (1602), 6 Co. Rep. 29 a, where the henence was avoided, 
uTuIer Btat. (1571) 13 Ehz. c. 12, for not reading the Thirty-nine Articles as 
thereby prescribed). , 

(d) Stat. (1548) 2 & 3 Edw. 6, c. 1, s. 2; stat. (1559) 1 Eliz. 0 . 2, a. 2; Act of 
Unifornuty, stat (1662) 14 Car. 2, 0 . 4, s. 20. As to forfeiting a benefice by 
wilful failuro to read the Thirty-nine Articles, and make the declaration of 
assent in the church of the benefice as i-equired by law after institution or 
admission thereto, see p. 603, post. 

(e) 37 & 38 Viet. 0 . 86. 

(/) See p. 534, ante. 

(y) Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 85), a. 13. ^ Tha 
proviaioua of the Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viot. c. 106), a. 68, aa to notice to 
the patron and as to lapse (see pp. 690 et aeq.,post) apply to any benefice or 
profermeut so avoided; and the same person cannot again be promoted to it 
(Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 85), a. 13). 

(ft) 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106, as. 54—58. 

(t) 1 hid., a. 58. 

(j) As 5arfla«(lS48), 3 Exoh. 28; Barilelt Kitwood (1853), 2 E. * B. 771. 
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Beqaestrfttions are issued'vithin tihe space of two years, the benefice 
becomes void; unless the bishop, within two months, by a notice 
by registered letter to the patron and incumbent of the benefice and 
the churchwardens of the parish, which is to be published in the 
London Gazette, directs that it shall not become void (A;). 

1034. If an incumbent is found guilty for a third time of 
unlawful trading or dealing he is to be deprived of his office and 
benefice (t). 

1035. The preferment of a clerk must be declared vacant under 
the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (m), in certain cases enumerated 
above (n). 

1036. In other cases an incumbent, if the interests of the parish 
or place in which he holds preferment appear so to require, may 
be sentenced to deprivation in proceedings against him in the con¬ 
sistory court of the diocese under the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (o), 
when he is adjudged either to have been convicted by a temporal 
court of having committed an act constituting an ecclesiastical 
offence, or to have been guilty of any immoral act, immoral conduct, 
or immoral habit, or of any offence against the laws ecclesiastical, 
being an offence against morality, and not being a question of 
doctrine or ritual (p). 

1037. Whore a sentence not amounting to deprivation is pro¬ 
nounced in the first instance, disobedience to it may be punished 
by a sentence of deprivation (q). 

1038. A sentence of deprivation under the Clergy Discipline Act, 
1892 (r), is pronounced by the bishop («). 

1039. Where under the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (t), the pre¬ 
ferment of an offender is declared vacant, or he is deprived thereof 
by sentence, he becomes incapable of holding preferment unless he 
receives a free pardon from the Crown, or except so far as his 

[k) Benefices Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 481, s. 10 ; BoneiiceH Pailes, 1898, 
r. 14, Form No. 10 (Statutory Eules and Oraers Bevisod, Vol. I., Benefice, 
England, pp. 8 , 7). This does not apply to incumbents presented or collated 
before Ist January, 1899 (Benefices Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. o. 48), s. 10). 

(?) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), a. 31. 
m) 55 & 66 Viet. c. 32. 

(«) See p. 523, ante. 
to) 56 & 66 Viet. c. 32. 

(p) Ibid., SB. 2, 6(1) (a), (b). By e. 1 ( 6 ) of the Benefices Act, 1898 f61 &, 62 
Viet. c. 48), these offences include the offence of having been knowingly party 
or privy to any transfer within the meaning of that section (we p. 683, post), 
or to a presentation or agreement which is invalid under that sectiou, or of 
eommittuig any breach of the promissory part of the declaration made under 
that section (see p. 694, po*t). In sentencing a clerk to deprivation or otherwise 
under the Clergy Disci^ne Act, 1892 (55 & 66 Viet. c. 32), regard is to be had 
the interests of the ecclesiastical ]^rish or place concerned and not to 
precedents of punishments {ibid., s. 6 ( 1 ) (a)). 

(j) Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (65 & 66 Viet. c. 32), s. 7. 

W 66 & 66 Viet. c. 32. , ^ ^ 

(«) Clergy Discipline Eules, 1892, r. 81 (2) (Statutoiy Eules and (>dCT 8 
kevised, Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, England, p. 68 ); Oanones Ucclesiaslica 
(BIOS), 122 ; (^on E^esiasticus (1892), 
it) 56 ft 5« Viet. o. 32. 
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holdinp: oi some particular preferment is specially pertriitted by the 
bishop of the diocese and the archbishop of the province iti which 
it is situate (a). If after he has been convicted by a temporal court 
and his preferment has been declared vacant he receives a free 
pardon from the Crown before another clerk is instituted to the 
preferment, he is to be a^ain instituted and inducted into it with' 
out payment of any fee (b). In the case of an offending clerk who 
holds no preferment, a declaration that he is incapable of holding 
preferment is substikited for the declaration that his preferment is 
vacant, or he is sentenced to be incapable of holding preferment 
instead of being sentenced to deprivation (c). 

1040. In proceedings under the Church Discipline Act, 1840(d), 
for an offence in respect of doctrine or ritual, or for a breach of the 
laws ecclesiastical not being an offence aguinst morality, the offender 
may be sentenced to deprivation (<?) if adjudged guilty of any 
offences above mentioned as affording grounds for ipso facto 
deprivation on a second or subsequent conviction in a temporal 
court (y); or of any other breach of express ecclesiastical law (7); 
or of atheism, blasi)liemy, heresy, schism, or other false doctrine (//); 
or of assuming to exercise the episcopal function of ordination (i); 
or of flagrant and continued neglect of duty (A:); or of waste or 
dilapidations (/). In proceedings either under that Act or under 
the rublic Worship llogiilation Act, 1874 (/a), an offender may be 
sentenced to deprivation for incorrigible contumacy or disobedience 
to II 10 orders of the bishop («). The sentence may be pronounced 
either by the bishop or by the Dean of the Arches ( 0 ). 


(ff) Clorgy Discipline Act, 1892 (55 & 56 Viet, o. 82), s. 6 (2). 

(ft) Ibid,, s. 1 (2). 

(r) Ibid,, B. 9 (1); Clergy Dincipliiie Eulos, 1898, r. 34 (in sulwtitution for the 
previous r. 34 of tlio Clorgy Discipline Eiiles, 1892) (Statutory ilulea and Orders 
Kovised, Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, England, pp. 69, 70). 

(</) 3 & 4 Viet. c. 86. 

{e) Ayl. Par. 208, 209. A sentence of deprivation need not be preceded by a 
previous 8ur.pension or monition {liurgoyne v. Free (1829), 2 Hag. Ecc. 406, 459, 
662 ). 

(/) Stat. (1559) 1 Eliz. o. 2, s. 11 (see note (<?), p. 665, post); Caudrey'a Cate 
(1591), 6 Co. Eep. (Of the King’s Ecclesiastical Law) 1 u; Martin v. Mackonochit 
(1880), 6 P. D. 87; (1883) 8 P. D. 191; Combe v. De La Bert (1881), 6 P. D. 
157 ; Ileywood v. Manchester {Bishop) (1881), 12 Q. B. D. 404, 418—420. 

{ff) Cro. Jac. 87 ; Ifeywood v. Manchester {Bishop), anpra. 

(ft) Speeot’s Case (1590), 5 Co. Eep. 57 a; stat. (1677) ^9 Car. 2, o. 9 ; Gib. Cod. 
1068; Heath v. Burder (1862), 15 Moo. P. C. C. 1; Voyaey v. Noble (1871), 
L. E. 3 F. C. 357. 

(t) St Albans (Bishop) v. Ftllingham, [1906] P. 163. 

{k) I'uUen v. viewer (1684), 1 Hag. Ecc. 354, Appendix B. 

(l) 3 Co. Inst. 204; Suliabnry's {bishop) Case (1614), Godb. 259; Boas T. 
Adcock (1868), L. B. 3 0. P. 655, 664. But there is no recorded inetanoe of 
deprivation inflicted on this ground (Gib. Cod. 1068). 

(m) 37 & 38 Viet. c. 85. • 

(n) Coml>e v. De la Bert (I'kSI), 6 P. D. 157, 163—166, 169, lid’, Osiford 
{Bishop) V. Benly, ri909] P. 319, 330 H sea. 

(o) Canooes ^cleeiawci(1603), 122; Fulleuy. Clewer, supra, at p. 4; Jtich v. 
Oerard (1690), 1 Hag. Ecc. 354, Appendix B, p. 7; Burgqune v. Fr^ (1829). 2 
Hag. Ecc. 456, 494 ; KHabn v. Itftm (184^, 4 Notes of Cases, 323, 350 ; 

well V. London {Bishop) (1861), 14 Moo. P. C. C. 395,412,413; Notwick {J^hop) 
V. Fearae (1868), 37 L. (J. (BOCt.) 90; Combe y. Be la Bers, supra. 
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1041. The form of a sentence of deprivation an eooleBiastioal 
court extends to all ecclesiastical preferments within the jurisdiction 
of the court held by the offending clerk at the date of the sentence (p). 

(v.) Dtptaition. 

1042. Where, under the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892(5'), the 
preferment of a clerk is declared vacant or becomes vacant by virtue 
of a sentence of deprivation, or a clerk holding no preferment is 
either declared or sentenced to be incapable of holding preferment, 
and it appears to the bishop of the diocese that the clerk ought 
also to be deposed from holy orders, the bishop may, by sentence 
and without any further formality, depose him therefrom. But 
the clerk may within one month appeal against the sentence of 
deposition to the archbishop of the province, whose decision in the 
matter is final (r). 

(vi.) Excommunication, 

1043. An ecclesiastical court may pronounce or declare a person 
to be excommunicate in a definitive sentence or in an interlocutory 
decree having the effect of a definitive sentence, as a spiritual censure 
for an offence of ecclesiastical cognisance (s). A person so pro¬ 
nounced or declared excommunicate does not incur any civil penalty 
or incapacity in consequence of the excommunication, except such 
imprisonment, not exceeding six months, as the court pronouncing 
or declaring the excommunication directs (a). 

(p) Wmdivardv. Atwood n660), Rothery’s Precedents, No. 48, pp. 20, 21; 
Bnryoyne v. Free (1829), 2 llag. Ecc. ‘toG ; Voysey v. Noble (1871), E. It. 3 P. C. 
3of, 408 ; Martin v. Mnckonockie (1883), 8 P. D. 191. 

{iA 65 & 56 Viet. c. 32. 

(r) Ibid., S8. 8 , 9 ; Clergy Discipline Rules, 1898, r. 34 (Statutory Rules and 
Orders Revised, Vol. lY., Ecclesiastical Court, ETiglanu, pp. 69, 701. The 
sentence of deposition is to be recorded in the registry of the diocese (Clergy 
Discipline Act, 1892 (55 & 66 Yict. c. 32), s. 8). It need v 't be pronounced 
coiicurroiitly with the declaration or sonteuoe of deprivation or of incapacity 
to hold prel'erment, but may bo delivered al ter au interval has elapsed ( H. v. 
Durham {Lard Bishop), [1397] 2 Q. B. 414), and may be pronounced by the 
bishop, after the archbishop has, in his absence or illness, declared the dork 
to be do]>rived of his prei'orment, or U> be incuimble of holding preferment, under 
8 . 1 (3) of the Act or the Clergy Discipline llules, 1898 {ibia., per lliunr, L.J., 
at p. 423). For deposition or degradation from holy orders, piior to utid inde¬ 
pendently of the Clergy Diaciplme Act, 1892 (35 & 56 Viet. c. 32), see Canones 
Ecclesiastioi (1603), 122; Ayl. Par. 206—^209; Uuiti, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. II., 
pp. 139, 140; Clurke v. 11 -(1840), 1 Rob. Eccl. 377, 380, n. 

(a) Articles of Religion (1562), 33; Kemp v. H'ickea (1809), 3 Phillim. 264, 
per Sir JoHW NlCHOLl., at pp. 271, 272; Eoclesiasticel Courts Art, 1813 
(53 Geo. 3, c. 127), s. 2. Excommunication is the punishment prescribed for 
a violent assault in a church or churchyard (stat. (1552) 5 A 6 Edw. 6, o. 4, 
8 . 2). By the Canons of 1603 excommuuicatioo ipso facto, or by condemnatory 
sentence, is prescribed as the penalty for impugning the position or constitution 
or the rites and ceremonies of the Ghui'ch (Canones EcclcsiMtici (1603), 2—12, 
, 139 — 141 ). /piio/acfo excommunication does not take effect without a declaratory 
■eutenoe {Titchmarsh v. Chapman (1844), 3 Notes of Cases, 370, at pp. 396, 397). 

(a) Ecdesiastical Courts Act, 1813 (53 0^. 3, o. 127), s. 3. If a term of 
imprisonment is directed, the exconuxcnnicaticn and the term are signified or 
certified to the King in Chane«ry; and' thereupon a writ da ezcowmuntcato 
tapimdo issues, and ^ person bmng taken into custody remains in prison for 
the tsrin or until he is absolved by the eodeadastioal court (thtd.). The punish¬ 
ment of socoommnnication has practically become obsolete. 
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(▼ii.) PenalHea and Forfeiium. 

1044. Specific penalties or forfeitures are incurred by certain 
breaches of the provisions of the Pluralities Act, 1838(6). If 
incurred by beneficed clerks they are recoverable in the consistory 
court of the diocese by a person authorised hy the bishop, and the 
payment thereof may be enforced by monition and sequestration (c). 
If they are incurred by an unbeneficed clerk, or, under s. 69 of the 
Act, by a lay person, they may be recovered by any person by 
action in the High Court of Justice (d). 


Sub-Seot. 6.—Faculty Canes. 

(i.) Objects of Faculties. 

1045. A faculty is generally necessary at law, and can in 
proper cases be obtained, to sanction an addition to, alteration in, 
or subtraction from a consecrated building (c) other than a 
cathedral (/) or the contents thereof, or a churchyard or other 
consecrated burial ground or the contents thereof (g). It is not 


( 6 ) 1 & 2 Vict. c. 106, Bs. 114, 117—119; see pp. 567, 610, post. They can 
only be recovered in tiie same year in which they have been incurred, or in the 
following year s. 118). 

(c) Ibid., a. 114. The proceedings for their recovery from a beneQced clerk in 
the consistory court are m the nature of a civil suit and are not taken under the 
Church Discipline Act, 1840 (0*4 Vict. c. 86 ) {liluckv. ItacMnm (1846), 5 Moo. 
P. C. 0. 805 ; Rackham y.Rfuck (1846), 9 Q. Is, 691). The bishup is empowered 
to direct that, so far as not remitted, the penalties shall be applied towards 
augmenting or improving the benefice or the house of residence or any other 
buildings or property thereof (Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Vict. o. 106), s. 114). 
In other cases the x^^nalties locovored are to be paid over to the Governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty to bo applied to the purposes of the Bounty {ibid., 
0 . 119). 

fd) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Vict. o. 106), s. 117. 

(e) Inclufling a building on consecrated gi-ound {Slceven v. St. Martin Organ 
yRecUtr) (1824), 2 Add. 255; Camjibell v. Paddington {Parishioners) (1852), 2 Bob. 
P D 46^’ Mansard v. St. Matthew, Bethnal Green {Parishiemers) (1878), 4 

(/) Pkillpotts V. Boi/d (1875), L. B. 6 P. C. 435,456. The dean is the ordinary 
of a cathedral, and the bishop’s only control over it is as visitor (ibid., at 
pp. 453, 454). ' 

ig) Dewduey v. Good (1861), 7 Jur. (n. 8 .) 637, 688 ; SieveUng v. Kings/m'd 
(1866), 36 L. J. (ecox,.) 1 . Where anything has been added or altered without 
a faculty, what has been added or altered cannot legally be removed or restored 
witliout a faculty (B'al/ccr v. Clyde (1861), 10 C. B. (N. s.) 381 ; ItUchings v. 
Oordinpley (1868), L. K. 3 A. & E. 113, 122; Vincent vrEyton^ [1897] P. 1 , 12 ); 
but this does not affect the right of property in an aitiole so added (Walker v. 
Clyde, supra). 

When ground has once been consecrated, it cannot bo definitely converted to 
secular purposes without an Act of Parliament (Campbell v. Paddington 
(Parishimers), supra, per Dr. Lubhinoxon, at p. 659 ; Harper v. Forbes (1859), 
6 Jut. (n. s.) 276: B. y. Twiss (1869;, L. E. 4 Q. B. 407, per Oockbube, O.J., 
at p. 412). But faculties have in suitable cases been granted for the erection or^ 
coiistouction on conseoi'ated ground, in which no burials have taken place or* 
can in future take place, of buildings or chambers for paiechial or public 
purposes not of a purely eoclesiaetioal character {Campbell v. Paddington 
iParishumtTs), supra; Bussell v. St. Botdph, Bishpsgate {Parishioners) (1869), 

6 Jur. (N. S.) 800; Bs BsUison (1874), L. E. 4 A. ik E. 294 ; Hansard v. St. 
Mattftew), Bethmal Green {Parishicsursjt eupra; 8L Ckorge's, Hanover Sguars 
{Butiai Board) v. EaU (1879), 6 P. D, 42; Jfe St. Nicholas, OoU Abbey, Bs 
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neoesBary in the case of such trifling matters as hassocks and 
book-boxes (A). Burials can take place in churchyards and con¬ 
secrated burial grounds without a faculty, and as regards church¬ 
yards the incumbent has the right, without a faculty, to sanction 
the erection of tombstonee and monuments of an ordinary character 
and approve the inscriptions thereon (i), and as regards the 
consecrated portions of cemeteries established by cemetery com¬ 
panies and of burial grounds provided by local burial authorities, 
the control and management thereof respectively is in the com¬ 
panies (k) and the burial authorities (Z). But an incumbent has 
no power to sanction the construction in a churchyard of monu¬ 
ments of an unusual size or character or of a vault or brick 
grave without a faculty (?»), and his control over tombstones 
and ordinary monuments and the inscriptions thereon may be 
overridden by a faculty (n). Neither he nor the churchwardens 
nor a lay rector, where there is one, can erect or sanction the 
erection of any monuments or tablets on the walls of the church. 


St, Betut Fink Churchyard, [1893] P. 68), for a new footpath in a church¬ 
yard (Waiter v. Mountague (1886), 1 Ourt. 253), or the diversion of an old foot¬ 
path therein (Tottenham (Rear) v, Venn (1874), L, B. 4 A. & E. 221, 224, 225), 
for the laying out of consecrated ground us a public garden or otherwise 
for a non-ecclesiastical public purpose (Re St. George in the East (Rector) 
(1876), 1 P. D. 311), or for adding part of it to a public road for the sake 
of widening the road and rendering access to the rest of the ground more safe or 
convenient (St. Botolph without Aldgate (Vicar and One Churchwarden) v. 
Parishioners of Same, [1892] P. 161; St. Nicholas, Leicester ( Vicar) v. Langton, 
[1899] P. 19; Re Bideford Parish, Ex parte Bideford (Rector and One Church- • 
warden), [1900] P. 314). In such cases oiders have oeoii made dealing with 
private vaults (St. Botolph without Aldgate (Vkar etc.) v. Parishioners of Same, 
[1892] P. 173). See also title Buriai. and Oremation, Vol. Ill., pp. 415 ct sea. 

(h) Parhamv. Templar (\S2\), 3 Phillim. 615,jper 9ir John Nicnor.L, at p. 527. 

(i) Maidman v. Malpas (1794), 1 llag. Con. 205, per Loid Biowkll (then 
Sir William Scott), at p. 208; Breeta v. Woolfrey (1838), 1 Curt. 880, 903; 
Eeet V. Smith (1875), L. B. 4 A. & E. 398, per ^ir Bub£i:'i Phillimore, at 
pp. 413, 414 ; Pearson v. Stead, Stead v. Pearson, [1903] P. GG 

An incumbent icay level the ground above a grave without a faculty (Bennett 
V. Bonaker (1829), 3 Hag. lOcc. 17, 61, 52). 

(i) Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847 (10 & 11 Viet. o. 66); R. v. Tristram 
(1899), 80 L. T. 414. But the bishop of the diocese and all persons acting under 
ids authority have the same right and power to object to and to procure the 
removal of a monumental inscription within the oonsecr&ted part of the cemetery 
as he has by law to object to and procure the removal of a monumental 
inscriptior in a church or the burial ground belonging thereto oi in any other 
consecrated ground (Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847 (10 All Viet. c. 65), s. 51). 
And a body buried in the consecrated part of the cemetery is not removable 
from its place of burial without the like authority as is by law required for the 
removal of a body buried in the churchyard of a parish church (ihuL, s. 2G). See, 
generally, title Boeial akd Ceemation, Vol. III., pp. 620 et seq, 

(l) Burial Act, 1852 (16 A 16 Viet o. 85), s. 38. Any question as to the 
fitness of a monumental inscription placed in the consecrated part of the burial 
ground is to be determined by the bishop of the diocese (ibid,). See, goiioraliy, 

, title Bubial and Cremation, Vol. IlL, pp. 465, 611. 

(m) Bardin t. CalcoU (1789), 1 Hag. Con. 14 ; Rugg y. Kingm.ill (1868), L. B. 
2 P. C. 69; and as to brick graves see Gilbert v. Buzzard (1821), 2 Uag. Ccm. 
333, per Lord Stowell (then Sir Wilxaam Soott), at p. 363. 

Rugg y. Kingmill, supra ; Keetv. BmUh, supra, reyersed on appeal (1676) 

1 P. D. 73, P. 0. ; Pearson y. Staid, Sttady. Pearson, supra. The mterment in 
church of eremat^ ashes has been sanctioned by a faculty (Re Karr, [1894] 
P. 284). 
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saoT. 4. whether inside or oatside, without a faculty (o). And human 

Frsctioe. remains, after having been once committed to consecrated ground, 

““ whether in a vault beneath a' church or in a churchyard, or in the 
cemetery of a company, or in the burial ground of a local authority, 
cannot be disinterred for the purpose of reinterment elsewhere, or 
for any other purpose, without a faculty (p). 

Faculties have been granted for appropriating a pew or seat in a 
church to a man and his family while continuing to inhabit the 
parish or a certain house in the parish, or to the occupiers for the 
time being of a certain house in the parish (g); and for conferring 
on an individual the perpetual and exclusive right of interment 
of himself and his family in a vault beneath a church or in a 
churchyard, or the right to construct a brick grave ^i^ith or with¬ 
out the exclusive right of burial therein (r); but such faculties 
are not granted at the present day except under very special 
circumstances (a). 

Faculties will be granted for the pulling down and rebuilding of 
a church {b), or the removal of a church to another site (c), or the 
pulling down of an old church on the erection of a new one 
elsewhere (d). 

Faculties have been granted, in consideration of a specific sum of 
money or annual rent, for the construction and use of a private 
pathway, enclosed by railings, across a churchyard closed for 

(o) Maidman v. Alalpaa (1794), 1 Hag. Oon. 205; Seager v. Boiola (1823), 1 
Add. 541. 

{})) Gib. Cod. 464; St. Pancras (Veafry) v. St. Martin in the Fiefda (Ftcar) 
{18(>0), 6 Jur. (n. s.) 640; Adlam v. Colthurat (18G7), L. R. 2 A. & £. 30 ; St. 

withord Ahhjale [Vicar and One Churchwarden) v. Pariahionera o/ Same, 
[1892] P. 161 ; St. Ucteu'a, Uiahopagate with St. Mary, Outmich [Rector etc.) v. 
Puriahionere of Same, [1892] P. 269 ; E. v. Triatram, [1898] 2 Q. B. 371 ; Lee 
V. Uawtrcy, [1898] P. 63 ; St. Nichalaa, Leicester (Ktcar) v. Lawjton, [1899] P. 
19; evon tliough the removal has been directed by an Order in Council [St. 
Mart)-at~lhll with Si. Andrew Euhbard [Reiior etc.) v. Parishioners of Sana', 
[1892] P. 394; St. Michael liaaaiahaw [Rector ete.'\ v. Parishionera of Same, [1893] 
P. 233). In certain circumstances a faculty will be grunted for the removal of 
the remains to uncotisecratod ground [Re Talbot, [1901] P. 1 ). But in that case 
the licence of the liume Secretary is also necessary [ibid., at p. 6 ), thmigh 
unnecessary for a romovaJ to consecrated ground (Burial Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Viet, 
c. 81), 8 . 26 ; Druce v. Young, [1899] P. 84). A faculty may be grunted for the 
exhumation of remains for the pni-pose of inspection [Re Pope (1851), 15 Jur. 
614; Ifrtae v. Young, anjrra), but not for the purpose of crematiou [Re Dixon, 
[1892] P. 386). See also title BuitiAi. aud Chesiation, Vol. III., pp. 653 ef aeq. 

[q) Puller V. Lane (1825), 2 Add. 419, 426, 427; Jl'fctf Pedtham [Vicar) v. 
Ottiry (1889), Trist. 189, 207, 208 ; Liyht/oot v. Eastwood (^1889), Trist. 248. 

A grant of a pew to a man and hia heu's simply would be illegal [Erubin and 
Tradum'a*Caae (1618), Poph. 140). 

(r) lioaher v. Nortkjleet t Ftcar) (1825), 3 Add. 14 ; Pitcher v. North fleet (Viear) 
(1825), 3 Add. 15; The Perivale Faculty, De Romana v. Roberta, [1906] P. 332. 

(а) Fuller v. Lane, eupra; WooUocomhe v. Ouldridge (1825), 3 A«ld. 1; Eoaher 

t. Northfteet [ Vicar), eu^a; Pitcher v. Northfleet (Ftcar), auj^ ; Weat Peckham 
(Fiear) v. Geary, aupra, at p. 207. ‘ 

( б ) fJoiy Trinity, Kingaway (1909), Times, August 6 th. 

(c) Clayton v. Bean (1849), 7 Notes of Cases, 46. 

[d) Steeven v. St. Jlfarfi’n Qrgara [Rector ete.) (1824), 2 Add 256; Church 
Building Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 70), s. 1; St. Mary, Piahomtohe (1909), 2f 
T. Ij. R. 86*; S. C., on appeal atib turn. Paddington v. Sedgwicx (1909), Times, 
December 17tb, P. C. 
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burials («), and for an easement of light and air over oonsecratld 
ground (/), and for interference with the ancient lights of a 
consecrated building (g). 

1046. Where a monition is issued under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1874 (h), to do an act which in the absence of a 
monition could not be lawfully done without a faculty, it is not 
necessary to obtain a faculty from the ordinary in order lawfully to 
obey the monition (i). If the monition directs that a faculty shall 
be applied for, such fees ouly are to be paid for it as are directed 
by the rules and orders (&). 

1047. Where an addition, alteration or subtraction, which in 
law required a faculty, has been made without one, a confirma¬ 
tory faculty will, in suitable cases, be granted to legalise what 
has been done (1). On the other hand, where ornaments have 
been improperly removed from a church without a faculty, and 
a faculty to confirm the removal is applied for, a faculty autho¬ 
rising and ordering their replacement will, in a proper case, be 
issued (jw). 

1048. The repair of tombs or monuments does not require a 
faculty, but tl)e leave of the churchwardens, which they are hound 
to grant, should be previously obtained (n); and generally mere 
repairs do not require the sanction of a faculty (o). 

1049. Except where the bishop with the consent of the patron 
gives a written aiUhority for the removal of an unnecessary building' 
belonging to or forming part of the house of residence (p), a faculty 


fc) St. Gabriel^ Fenchurch Street {Rector) v. Citif of London Real Property Go., 
[1890] P. 95. 

(/) St. Stephen, Walhrook {Rector) v. Bun Fire Ojfice {Trustees) (1883), Trist. 
103 ; St. Martin Orgars (1890), Trist. 145. 

{g) Si. Mark's, Old Street (1900), Times, August 6th; Chr: t Church, Newgate 
Street (1909), 'Times, November 27th. 

(A) 37 & 38 Viet. c. 85. 

(«) I hid., 8 . 14. 

(A) Ibid. Nothing iu the Act ia to he construed to limit or control the dis¬ 
cretion vested by law in the ordinary as to the grant or refusal of a faculty; 
and a faculty is on application to he granted if uhopposed on payment of 
such fee (not exceeding two guineas) as is prescribed by the llules and Orders, 
in respe. t of any alteration in or addition to the fabiic of any church or in 
respect of any ornau^uts or furniture, not being contrary to law, made or 
existing iu any church at the time of the passing cu the Act {ibid.). As to the 
foes payable for faculties generally, see p. 648, post. 

(f) Sieveking v. Kings/ord (1866), 36 L. J. (ECCL.) 1; Gardner v. Ellis (1874), 
L. E. 4 A. & E. 265; Bradford v. Fry (1878), 4 P. D. 93. Where a petition has 
been presented for a faculty for the removal of additions introduced without a 
faculty and citation has issued thereon and a petition is prewnted for a con¬ 
firmatory faculty legalising the additions, a fresh citation is not necessary 
{Sieving v. Kingsford, supra; Gardner v. Ellis, sufira). 

{m) 2'etbury (Ktcar) v. Churchwardena etc. of Same (1886), cited [1892] P. 271, 
n. (2). 

(n) Bardin v. Calrott (1789), 1 Hag. Con. 14, per Lord Stoweij. (then Sir 
■WiLLuii Scott), at p. 16. 

(o) St. Stephen, Walbrook (Sector) v. Bum Fire Office {Trustees), supra, at 
p. 108. 

(p) Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Yict. c. 43), i. 71, 
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is desirable and proper for the removal of or for any material 
alteration in glebe buildings (^). 

(ii.) Procedure to obtain FacuUiee. 

1050. Proceedings on an application for a faculty are instituted in 
the consistory court of the diocese, and are commenced by a petition, 
which is usually presented by the incumbent and churchwardens, 
with or without the addition of other parishioners (r) ; but it may 
be presented by any parishioner (»). 

1051. The whole body of parishioners are interested in the church 
and churchyard (i), and, therefore, except in the case of an application 
for a faculty for the placing of a monument or tablet in the church 
or churchyard (m), or for the removal of an illegal ornament or 
structure in respect of which no option is permissible (x), the petition 
must ordinarily show that the application has been approved by the 
parishioners in vestry assembled (a). 

1052. The bishop cannot personally intervene in a matter 
requiring a faculty, and his domg so may lead to misapprehension 
and mistake (h). 

1053. On presentation of the petition, unless the faculty prayed 
for would be manifestly illegal or otherwise objectionable, a citation 
is issued in general terms to all persons interested, and, if the 
incumbent or churchwardens are not parties to the petition, to 
those individuals personally, requiring them to appear and show 
cause if they oppose the faculty. If any illegality or other objection 
appears on the face of the petition, the applicants will be heard 
upon it ex parte, and the citation will only issue if they justify the 
petition. But if the petition appears pr/md fade to be in order, the 
citation will at once issue. Where parties are cited individually, it 
is served upon them personally, but a general citation is published 
by being affixed at or near the church door and remaining so 
affixed for the time prescribed by the rules in force in the diocese. 


( 7 ) ffnntlet/ v. Uussell (1849), 13 Q. B, 572, 689. 

[r; 'file concurrence of both churchwai-dens is not essential {Bradford ▼. Fry 
f1878), 4 P. D. 93, ^ler Dr. Robertson, at p. 99; Bt. Botolph without Aldyate 
(Ftccir and One Churchwarden) v. Pariahionera of Same, [1892] P. 161); aud in 
a proper case a faculty will be granted in spite of the opjiibsition of both church* 
wardens (St. .inne’a, Limehouae (Rector) v. Pariahionera of Same, [1901] P. 73). 

(.■») Kami v. St. Ethelburga, Biahopsyate Within (Rector), [1900] P. 80; Davey 
T, Ninth, fl901] P. 95; S. 0., on second hearing, [1903] P. 221. In the case 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, a mombeor of Parliament may petition {Vincent 
V. Kyton, [1897] P. 1, 10). 

(t) St. Uotn'p'h without Aldijate (Vicar and One Churchwarden) y. Pariahionera 
of 'Savie, (^1892] P. 101, 167. 

(u) Matdman v. Malpaa (1794), 1 Hag. Con. 205, 

(x) See coses cited in note (y),-p. 545, post. 

(a) Orovea v. Hornaey (Rctfor) (1793), 1 Hag. Con. 188; St. John'a, Margate 
(<ihurchwardena) v. Pariahionera(llM), 1 Hng. Con. 198; Clayton v. Dean (1849), 
7 Notes of Oases, 46, 53; Jackaon v. Singer (1868), 37 L. J. (ECOt.) 9; Evans ▼. 
Siocle (1869), 88 L. J. (eccl.) 38. See pp. 545 et seq., post. 

Q>) Ilariter ▼. Farhea(\8o9), 5 Jur. (v. 8.) ‘275, per Dr. Lushinoton, at p. 276. 
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• 

ThR citation is then retnmed wltii a oertifioate indorsed thereon ol Bior* 
due service or pnblication, as the case may be(c). Praettoe, 

1054. A faculty is opposed by the entry of an appearance and Oppoaitiioii. 
subsequent proceedings according to the practice of the different 
consistory courts (d). It can only be opposed by persons having 

the same interest as would entitle them to apply for a faculty (e). 
Parishioners who do not appear in response to the application must 
be taken to assent to the application (/). 

(iiL) Chrant of Facidtiea, 

1055. A faculty will not be granted to sanction illegal ornaments Prlnoiplei 
or furniture (y), but will be granted as a matter of course to remove eoTeming 
illegal furniture or ornaments, even though they were in the church 

at time of its consecration Qi). Where it is doubtful whether f«oalty, 
the ^ant of the faculty would contravene a statute, time should 
be given for proceedings in prohibition to be instituted (i). 

Where no question of illegality is involved, the grant or refusal 
of a faculty is in the discretion of the court; but it must be a 
sound discretion, having due regard to times and circumstances 
and to the rights and interests of all parties concerned (/c). If it is 
applied for by the incumbent and churchwardens, with the consent 
of the vestry, and is not opposed, it will ordinarily be granted in the 
absence of any serious objection {1). If it is opposed, the case will 
be tried and decided according to the merits (rn). The attitude of 
the vestry, though it must always be ascertained, except with regard 
to monuments and tablets (n), and great weight is always attached * 


(c) Bulea of the Consistory Court of London (Trist. 289 et aeq,; Statutory 
Buies and Orders Bevised, Vol. IV., Ecclesiastical Court, England, 1 et aeq.) ; 
Buies of the consisted courts of the different dioceses (Phillimore, Eocloeiostical 
Law, 2nd ed., Vol. II., pp, 998 e< seg.; and the annual Diocesan Calendars or 
Directories of the various dioceses; see p. 520, ante). 

{d) See note («), p. 520, ante. 

(e) See p. 544, ante; IJamard v. 8t. Matthew, Bethnal Orem, {Pariahimert) 
(1878), 4 P. D. 46, 54, 65. A person on behalf of the bishop has no locu$ standi 
to oppose a faculty (Le« v. Fogg (1874), L. E. 6 P. 0. 38). 

(/) St. John's, Margate {Churchwardena) v. Pariahionera (1794), 1 Ilag. Con. 
198, per Lord Stowem. (thou Sir W. Scott), at p. 200., 

(jf) St. Barnabas, Pimlico {Vicar) v. Bowron (ISIS), Trist. 1, 16 ; St.Eihdburga 
Faculty Case (1878), Trist. 69, 71; Be St. James the Great, Buxton, St, John 
the Baptist,, Bvecton {Vicar) v. Pa/rishianers of Same, ^907] P. 368, 376. As to 
what furniture and ornaments are illegal, see pp. 667 et eeg., post. 

{h) Westadon v. Liddell, Beal r. LiddeU (1865), Moore’s Special Beport, per 
Dr. tiUSHiNGTOir, at p. 77 ; Dorey ▼. Hinde, [1901] P. 95, 116. 

(♦) Be Kerr, [1894] P. 284, 293. 

{k) Woollocombe v. Ovddridge (1826), 8 Add. 1, 6; BvM v. Jones (1829), 2 Hag, 
Eoo. 417, per Sir Jomr Nicholl, at p. 424; Sergeant v. Dale. (1875), Trist. 33, 
per Dr. Tristram, at p . 87; Egerton v. Odd Rode { AV ), [1894] P. 16; St. James, 
Norland (F»cor) ▼. PMishioners of Same, fl894] P. 266, 257, 258. 

• (0 Bt. Augustine, Htwgersione, Faculty Com (1877), Trist. 60,63; flf. Ethflhwga 
Faadiy Case (1878), Trist. 69; Woodward v. Folkestone {Parishimera) (1880), 
Trist. 177. A faculty for an object whibh, though not actually illegal, in in¬ 
expedient and like^ to produce trouble, should be refused (Jiugg v. KingsmiU 
(1868), 3 Moo. P. a 0. 78, 88). 

(m) Peefe v. Trower (1881), 7 P. D. 21. 

(n) Maidmaaa v. Meupoa (1794), 1 Hag. Ocm. 206. 

H.L.—XI. 


T 
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to it, is not an absolntely determining factor in tbe case (o). The 
absence of strict legal form in the summoning or holding of the vestry 
will not be regarded as absolutely essential (p); and a faculty may 
be granted in spite of the disapproval of the vestry or of the majority 
of the parishioners (q), or may be refused in spite of their approval(r). 
Under special circumstances the votes of Church members and non- 
Church members of the vestry will be discriminated («). ^ Memorials 
of parishioners for or against the faculty may be taken into account, 
though they do not ordinarily weigh against the resolution of the 
vestry on the subject (f). A faculty has been granted without the 
consent of the select vestry of the civil parish (a) and for the 
church of a new ecclesiastical parish without the consent of the 
vestry of the civil parish of which it forms part (6). 

1056. The consent of a vicar, where he is not the freeholder of 
the fabric or soil which will be affected by the faculty, is not essential 
to the grant of it (c), but the rights of a rector over the fabric of 
the chancel and other common law rights cannot be overridden by 
a faculty (d). 

1057. A faculty will be granted, in a proper case, notwithstanding 
the opposition of persons interested in graves which will be affected 
by the proposed work (e). 

On the hearing of an application for a faculty it may be 
necessary to decide whether any freehold rights will be affected by 
granting it(/). 


(o) Groves v. Jlormey (Hector) (1793), 1 Hag. Con. 188, per Lord Stowell 
( then Sir Wn-LTAM Scott), at p. 189 ; Clayton v. Dean (1849), 7 Notes of 
Cases, 46, 53. 

(p) Thomas v. Morris fl823), 1 Add. 470. 

(q) Groves v. Uornsey (licctor), supra; St. John's, Margate (Churchwardens) v. 
Parishioners (1794), 1 llag. Con. 198, 200 ; Butterworthv. Walker (1165), 3 Bun’. 
1689, 1692; Nickalls v. Briscoe, [1892] P. 269; St. Anne's, Limehouse (Red,or) v. 
Parishiowrs of Same, [1901] P. 73. 

(r) Woodward v. FdJeestone (Parishioners) (1880), Trist. 177; Peek v. Trower 
(1881), 7 P. D. 21. 

(t) Tottenham { f^icar) v. Venn (1874), L. B. 4 A. db E. 221. 

(s) Teihwry (Vicar) v. Churchwardens of Same (1885), cited [1892] P. 271, n. (2); 
but see NichaUs t. Briscoe, supra, at p. 273, and per Lord Pekzakck, at p. 279. 

(o) Bichmond(Vicar) and St. Matthias,Richmond(Chapelwardens) v. AU Persons 
having Interest, [1897] P. 70, 76; St. Anne's, Limehouse (Rector) v. Parishioners 
of Same, supra. 

(It) Re St. Mark's, Wimhledon, Wimbledon (Vicar and fihvrchwardms) ▼. Eden, 
[1908] P. 167, 170. 

(c) Rich V. Bushnell (1827), 4 Hag. Eoc. 164, 173. 

(d) 8k George, Hanover Square (Rector) v. Steuart (1739), 2 Stra. 1126; Maid- 
man V. Malpas (1794), 1 Hag. Con. 205, 211 ; Rich v. Bushnell, supra, at p. 172. 
But a rector cannot maim, as a matter of right, to make a vault xmder a ohancel 
or affix a tablet on the walls (ihid., at p. 171). H a faculty for work in the 
chancel, for winch the rector’s consent is necessary in law, is granted without 
that consent, the remedy lies not in prohibition, but in appeal (Buhner v. Sasst 
(1803), 3 East, 217). If the work is carried on without ms consent, he can, 
m spite of the faculty, maintain an action of trespass against the party 
executing it (ibid., at p. 220). 

(e) St. Botoiph wUhikit Angate (Ficar and One Okurchiffarden) v. Parisktoners 
of Same, [1892] P. 161, 166 ef seq,; St. Andrew's, Erne (Vkar and Church- 
wardens) V. Mown (1894), cited [I6®5l P. 228 et seq., n. (4). 

( /) iSkotter V. Priend (1689), 2 Salk. 847 ; Walter T. Juount<igt(«(1836}, 1 Oort. 
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Part III.--^Ik3CL»8i49TioAL Courts. 

Where a faculty is granted, the work authorised |uust be done 
wi^io a reasonable time (g). 

A faculty for the erection of bells will not«be granted where 
there is a nsk of annoyance being caused by their being rung with 
unnecessary frequency or for an unnecessary length of time {h ); 
and an agreement restricting the ringing of the bells will be 
sanctioned by a faculty (i). 

A faculty may be granted subject to a reservation as to ordering 
the removal of the furniture for which it is granted if ornaments 
are afterwards introduced without a faculty or unlawful services are 
performed in the church (j). 

A faculty has been granted to a corporation (k). 

1058. Applicants for a faculty for alterations in a church or 
churchyard, except where it is applied for to redress a previous 
unauthorised alteration, pay the costs incurred by them in order to 
obtain it(/); but a party who unreasonably opposes the application 
is condemned in the costs occasioned by his opposition. Where, 
however, the opposition is reasonable, both parties are left to bear 
their own costs of the proceedings (m). Where the opposition of a 
party is partially successful, a proportion of his costs will be allowed 
against the applicants («). 


(iv.) Appeals. 

1059. An appeal in a faculty case, as in other cases (o), lies from 
the consistory court to the provincial court (p), and thence to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council(q). On an appeal to the* 
provincial court an inhibition and citation will issuo to the chancellor 
of the consistory court and the respondents to the appeal in the 
suit, inhibiting them from doing anything to the prejudice of the 
appellant pending the appeal (r). By the leave of the court and 
with the consent of all parties, additional parishioners may be 
allowed to intervene in the appeal for the purpose.of praying for and 
obtaining a confirmatory faculty in connection with i.he matters in 


253, 260; Knajp v. St. Mar;/, Willeaden {Parishimera) (1851), 2 Hob. Eccl. 358 ; 
\1^eat Pecleham {Vicar) v. Qeary (1889), Triat. 189, 215 ; and soo note {d), p. 514, 
ante. • 

(g) St. Jude, South Keimngton {Vicar) v. Parishionera (1877), Triat. 267, 270. 
(A) Ibid. 

(») St. Judda, Hampstead fl909), Timea, August 6th. 

{j) St. Annda, Limeftouae {Rector) v. Pariahiouera of Same, [1901] P. 73. 

\k) St. Nicludcta, Ldcetder {Vicar) V. Langton, [1899] P. 19, 35, 36; St. Mary- 
kStrand Churchyard (1901), Tima, March 5th. 

(l) Liyht/oot T. Eastwood (1889), ^Mst. 248, 265, 266. 

(m) St. Sepulchre {Vicar) r. St. Sepulchre {Churchtoardena) (1879), Trist. 92, 
102; Idghtfoot V. Eastwood, supra, at p. 266; Davvy v. Uinde, [1901] P. 95, 125. 

i n) Tottenham {Vicar) v. Venn (1874), Trist. 20, 32, 33. 
o) See pp. 500, 508, 611, ante. 

p) Cart v. Marsh (1737), 2 Stra. 1080; Buti v. Jona (1829), 2 Ila^. Ecc. 
417, 424; Bradford v. Fry (1878), 4 P. P. 93. For the Arches Court Buies of 
Beptember, 1903, as to appeals in faottl^ cues, see MdrkHam y. Shirebrook 
Overseers, [1906] P. 262, n. (1). 

(}) Ked V. Srhith (1875), I P. D. 73. If the appeal is allowed, the suit is 
reuutted to the Arches Court to give effe6t,fo the aecision {Bnd,, at p. 80). 

(fO Bradford v. Fry, supra, at p. 101.' 

T 2 
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dispute in the suit (a). Fresh evidence may be admitted on the 
appeal (t). But after a decision has been given on the appeal, the 
case cannot be reopened on fresh facts being adduced (a). If a 
faculty has been refused in the consistory court, and that decision is 
reversed either by the provincial court or in the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, the faculty may issue out of the provincial 
court (6), or the cause may be remitted to the consistory court in 
order that the faculty may issue thence (c). 

(v.) Enforcement of Famltiet, 

1060. An injunction can be obtained from the High Court of 
Justice against making an alteration in a church or churchyard 
without a faculty (d). 

1061. Disobedience to a faculty, or action in excess of a faculty, 
will be censured by a monition requiring obedience or abstention 
from the excess in future, and by an order to pay the costs of the 
proceedings instituted to remedy it(e). Deviations from the terms 
of a faculty are a contempt of court; but if innocently perpetrated 
they may be condoned on payment of the costs of proceedings 
taken to rectify them (/). 

1062. A faculty to a vicar and churchwardens to remove certain 
ornaments may provide that, in the event of tlieir failing to do so 
within a specified time, the petitioners shall be at liberty to remove 
them {g). 

(vi.) Feea for Faculties, 

1063. The fee payable for a faculty, if unopposed, for such minor 
alterations as the chancellor of the diocese enumerates (h), or for 
the removal of glebe buildings (i), is £2 2«., and for other altera¬ 
tions in churches and churchyards £4 14«. 6d. (j). The fee for a 


(«) 1tra<1ford v. Fry (1878), 4 P. D. 93, 102. 
m lie St. Ansdm, Pinner, [1901] P. 202, 211. 

(c) Bradford v. Fry, supra, at 111, 112. 

(i) Keet V. Smith (1876), 1 P. I). 73, at p. 80; Bradford v. Fry, supra, at 

p. 111. 

(c) lie St. James the Great, Buxton, St. John the Baptist, Bunion (Ficor) v. 
Parishioners of Same, [1907] P. 368, 381. 

{d) Marriott v. Tarpdey (1838), 9 Sim. 279; Cardinall v. Molynextx (1861), 4 
Do Q. P. & J. 117, 0. A. For remedies under the Public Worship Eegulation 
Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. o. 85), see ibid., ss. 8, 9,13,14 ; and pp. 629 et seq,, ante, 
(c) St. Panrraa {Vestry) v. St. Martin-in-the-Fields {Vicar) (1860), 6 Jux, 
(n. 8.) 640; Lee y. EerM (Vicar) (1892), Trist. 217. 

(/) Lee V. Heme ( Vicar), supra. 

(y) Davey v. Hinds, [1903] P. 221, 237, 238; Markham y. Shirelrook 
Overseers, [1906] P. 289, 262. 

(h) For the enumeration of these in the various dioceses, see the annual 
Diocesan Calendars or Directories. 

(t) See p. 643, ante. 

Ij) Table of Foolesiastical Fees settled pursuant to the provisions of the 
PhuraJities Act (1 & 2 Yict. a 106) and the Eoolesiastical Fees Act, 1867 
(30 & 31 Yiot. 0 . 136), and publishod in the London Gastdie, June 2nd, 1908. 
As to the fee ixxt a faovdty directed to be applied for in a monition under the 
Public Worship Begulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Yict. e. 86), see note (A), p. 643, 
ante. 
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facility lor the diBinterment and removal of human remains variei? 
in dinerent dioceses {k), 

(tu.) BevocaHon and Mod^UaHm of jPoohUm*. 

1(^4. The grant of a pew to a parishioner and his family by 
faculty, if duly made, is irrevocable (0, unless it it is of undue 
extent, or has been obtained fraudulently and surreptitiously (m). 
^nd generally, a faculty cannot be revoked even (hough it has 
been granted in enor (n). But where a faculty is granted for 
movable seats, their position can afterwards be altered in case of 
complaint (o). And a faculty for furniture may reserve power to 
the court to order the removal of the furniture in the event of 
ornaments being introduced without a faculty or of any unlawful 
aervice being performed (p). 

A cause of faculty will not be reopened on new facts being adduced 
after the order in it has been made, except for very strong 
reasons (g). 

An article of furniture or ornament introduced under a faculty 
may be removed under another faculty (r). 


Part IV.—Clergy. 

Shot. 1.—Order*. 

StrB'SsoT. 1.— Ordinatum. 

1065. There are three orders of ministers (a) in the Church of 
England—bishops, priests, and deacons. Before they can execute 
the functions of those orders the^ must, unless they have already 
had episcopal consecration or ordination, be called, tned, examined 


(A;) See note (n), p. fi20, ante. 

(l) Fuller V. Lane (1825), 2 Add. 419. per Sir Johh Nioholl, at p. 431. But 
in the case of the erection of a new onnroh or other change of oiroumstanoee 
the position of a faculty pew or vault may be ohanrad, or the right to the 
faculty pew mw be tranuerred to the new churob [West Peckham ( Vicar) v. 
deary (1889), Met. 189, per Dr. Tbxstbah, at pp. 207, 208; lAyhtftot v. 
Eaaivwod (1889), Triet. 248 ; 8t. Botolph loith&ut Aldgate {Vicar and One (jhurch- 
U)arden) V. I^rieMonere ^ Bame^ [1892] P. 161, jxr Dr. Tkistbam, at pp. 167, 
168). 

(m) Bvlt V. Jones (1829), 2 Hag. Bco. 417. 

(n) London Comty OomeU v. Jhindai, [19041 P. 1. 

(o) Eld V. Perry (1865), 11 Jur. (v. 8.) 228, 229. 

l p) 8t. Anne’s, Limehmtee {Bector)e. Pariehionere of Same, [1901] P. 73. 

l q) Bradford v. Fry (1878), 4 P. D. 93, per Lord Pknzanob, at p. 110. 

(r) Sa John'e, Margate {(JharehwardenB) v. Pariahiotier* of Bame (1794), 1 
£ag. Ora. 198, per ImM ftrowxuCt (then &r Wnxuif Soott), at p. 202. 

(a) In stat. (1571) 13 Elia. o. 12, s. 4, and Chmonee Eoolesiastbi (1603), 81, 
32, word '* minister " means a priest in contrast to a deacon. But it may 
allied to a person in any order of the aynistry (Canones Ecolesiastici (1603), 
38; Mead v. Lmeoln {Biehop) (1669), 14 P. B. 148). The wmd eacerdotiam may 
indude the diaconate, thou^ it more ]^p«rly refers to the priesdiood (i^ 
Oniverriiy Oottegot Oeford (1848), 8 Fh. 521,' per Lord OoiteiihaK, L.O., at 
P- 624), 
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and admitted thereto according to tbe.Fonn and Manner of Making, 
Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons antho^- 
rised by the Act of Uniformity, 1662 (6). The minimum age for a 
bishop is thirty years; for a priest, twenty-four years; and for a 
deacon, unless he have a faculty from the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, twenty-three years (c). 

1066. The proper times for ordination are the Sundays imme¬ 
diately following the four Ember weeks {d), but on urgent occasions 
it may take place on some other Sunday or holy day (e). It should 
be held in the cathedral or parish church in the place where the 
bishop resides, in the time of divine service, in the presence of the 
archdeacon, and of the dean and two prebendaries, or of four other 
beneiiced or licensed clergymen being masters of arts(/)- 

1067. A person desiring ordination either (1) must produce to the 
bishop a presentation of himself to some ecclesiastical preferment 
then void in the diocese, or a certificate that he is provided with a 
church in the diocese where he may attend the cure of souls, or a 
vacant minister’s place in ilie cathedral church of the diocese or 
some other collegiate church situate therein, or that he is a fellow 
or about to be a fellow or conduct or chaplain in some college in 
Oxford or Cambridge ; or (2) must be a master of arts of five years’ 
standing living of his own charge in either of those universities; or 
(8) must be about to be admitted by the bishop to.some benefice or 
curacy then void. A bishop who ordains a person having none of 
these titles is liable to maintain him until he is preferred to some 
benefice, on pain of suspension from conferring orders for the space 
of one year (j?). 

1068. Before a person is ordained he must be examined and give 
proof as to his faith and learning, and must produce letters testi¬ 
monial of his good life and character under the seal of some college 
in Oxford or Cambridge where he has resided, or from three 
or four responsible clergymen with the corroboration of other 
credible persons who have known hie life and behaviour during the 
preceding three years (h\ 


(6) 14 Oar. 2, c. 4. See the Preface to the Form of Ordination and Ooneecra- 
tion. The term “holy orders" implies episcojHil ordination (A.~G. t. Gla»(/ow 
VoUege (1846), 10 Jur. 676); 8t. Albans (Bishop) v. Fillivyham, [1906] P. 166). 

(c) Preface to the Form of Ordination and Consecration ; stat. (1571) 13 Eliz. 
e. 12, 8. 4; Oanones Eoclesiastici (1603), 34; RdberU ▼. Pain (1685), 3 Mod. 
Rep. 67t (Hb. Cod. 146, 146 ; Olergy Ordination Act, 1804 (44 Geo. 3, c. 43). 
For bishops, see pp. 396 el seq., ante. 

(d) Namely, the weeks containing the Wednesday, Friday and Sattirday, after 
the h^rst Sunday in Lent, the Feast of Pentecost, September 14, and December 13 
(Oanonee Ecclesiastioi (4603), 31; Gib. Cod. 139, 252). 

(e) Preface to the Fom of Or^natiou and Consemation; Buhxic at the eod« 
of ^e Form and Manner of Making of Deacons; Gib. Cod. 139. 

(/) Oanones Eocle8iaBtioi*(l603), 31; Gib. Cod. 139, 140. 

(g) Qanonee Eccleaiastiei (1603), 83 ; Gib. Cod. 140, 141 j MaHipi v. Bind 
C'Te), 2Oowp. 437,perLwa Mahspield, C.J., atpp. 442, «3. 

(h) Stat. (ihlt) 13 0 ., 12, s. 4Canonea E^esiastioi (1603), 34, 36; 

Preface to the Form of Gi^dination. and Consecration; Gib. Cod.<146, 147. 
A notice, cidled, from its opening words, a si gt<w, is also published in the 
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1009. If tibe person ddsiriiig to be ordained « bishop is not 
the bishop's own diocese or of one of the two Unii^ersiUes of Oxford 
and Oambridge, he must bring from the bishop of hie own diocese 
letters dimissory antborising his ordination (i); 

1070. A bastard was formerly incapable of being ordain^, except 
under a dispensation; and if he was so ordained, his illegitimacy 
was a good ground for refusing to admit him to a benefice. But 
these disqualifications are now to a certain extent obsolete (J). 

1071. A bishop has an absolute discretion as to whether he will 
ordain a person or examine him for ordination, and need not assign 
any reason for refusing to ^ so (ft). 

1072. Every person about to be ordained priest or deacon must, 
before ordination, in the presence of the bishop by whom he is to 
be ordained, make and subscribe, in the prescribed form, a declara¬ 
tion of assent to the Thirty-nine Articles and Book of Common 
Prayer, and of the Ordering of Bishops, Priests and Deacons, and 
of belief that the doctrine of the Church, as therein set forth, is 
agreeable to the Word of God, and of intention to use the form 
prescribed in that book in public prayer and administering the 
sacraments, and also take and subscribe the oath of allegiance, and 
in some dioceses the oath of canonical obedience to the bishop (1). 

1073. If any person directly or indirectly receives or agrees to 
receive any money or profit for effecting or promising the ordination 
of any clerk, beyond the lawful feeB(m), he is to forfeit the sum 
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chnroh of the parish where the person to be ordained resides, that if anyone 
knows of any just cause for which the person ought not to be admitted to holy 
orders, he is to declare the same or signify the same to the bishop (Gib. Cod. 147; 
Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Yol, HI., p. 49). The fact ot a person having taken 
part in excessive ritual beyond what is sanctioned by low is no just cause 
against his being ordained {Kentit v. Bt. PauFa {Dean and 'Chapter), [1903] 2 
& B. 249). 

(i) Canones Ecclesiastici (1603^34; Gib. Ood. 142—#144. 

(j) Speciit'a ChgeflcOO), 6 Co. Eep. 57 a, 58 a; Watson, Clergyman's Law, 

4th ed., p. 145; 1 Bl. Com. 450; Be Griffith (1884), 9 P. D. 63 j KeneU v. St. 
Pa/ul'e {Dean and Chapter), [1905] 2 K. B. 249, 267. In practice, a dis¬ 
pensation from the Aronbimop of Canterbury is still ifsually Stained for the 
ordination of a basterd.. ’ 

(jfe) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. IH., pp. 49, 60; B. v. Dublin, {Archhiahop) 
(1833), Ale. & N. 244.. 

(f) Clerical Subscription Act, 1866(28 ft 29 Viot. o. 122), ss. 1, 4, 11, 12; 
Canon Ecolesiasticus (1865); Promissory Garths Act, 1868 (31 ft 82 Yiot. o. J2); 
ss. 2, 8,9. As to the oath of canonical obedience, 8e6 Long v. Cape Town {Btahop) 
(1863), 1 Moo. F. 0. 0. (k; a) 411, 448, 466. In some dioceses this oath is 
only ^en on admission to a benefice or curacy. Where it is tfdien on an 
ordination under letters dixniwory, it should be of obedience to the bishop who 
has issued the letters. 

(ei) The fees for ordination are '5s. to |he registrar or ^etr offiOer by usage 
performing the duty, and £2’ 2«. to the bishop’s secretary, being a total ot 
£2 7s. See Table of Ecclesiastical Fees seized by the Archbu^op of Oantorbary, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Archbishop York, and submittM to the Pr^ 
Council on June 2, 1908, pursuant to toe Horalities Act^ 1838 (1 ft 2 Tiot. 
c. 106), and the Ecclesiastical Fees Act, 1867 (30 ft 31 Vieti 0. 136); see London 
Caaette, June 2, 1908. In all oases the tables of fees have to be submitted to 
Bis Majesty's Privy Council, who mfijr <^tiUdw the saihs or any fwrt thereof. 
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of £40. The clerk so oomiptly ordained is to forfeit idie irain of £10; 
and if within seven years after his corrupt ordination he takes any 
benefice or other ecclesiastical preferment, such benefice or prefer¬ 
ment will, immediately after his admission thereto, become void as 
if he were dead (n). A bishop who takes money for admitting to 
holy orders is guilty of simony and is liable to deprivation (o). 

1074. After ordination, letters of orders, under the seal of the 
bishop, are issued to the person ordained as a record of the trans¬ 
action. He may be required to produce them at the visitation of 
the bishop or archdeacon in whose diocese or archdeaconry he is 
officiating (p). But they are not a deed, and confer nothing, since 
the ordination is complete without them (3). 

1076. A clerk cannot divest himself of his orders, except under 
the provisions of the Clerical Disabilities Act, 1870, but he may be 
deposed therefrom by a bishop on sufiSciently grave cause (r). 

Stjb-Seot. 2. — Deacons. 

1076. The functions of a deacon in the church where he is 
appointed to serve are to assist the priest in divine service, and 
specially when he administers the Holy Communion, and to help 
him in the distribution thereof, and to read the Holy Scriptures and 
homilies in the church; to instruct the youth in the Catechism; to 
baptize infants in the absence of the priest, and to preach, if he be 
admitted thereto by the bishop; and, where provision is so made, 
'to search for the sick, poor, and impotent people of the parish, and 
report them to the incumbent with a view to their being relieved by 
the alms of the parishioners and otherwise (s). A deacon may also 
perform the burial service and solemnise marriage, although 
marriage by a priest is more canonically correct (t). 

1077. A deacon must continue in that office for a whole year, 
unless the bishop for reasonable causes decides otherwise, in order 
that he may become perfect and expert in matters of ecclesiastical 
administration; and if he is found faithful and diligent in the 


Such submission to the Privy Council is to gazetted, and if within three 
months the same is not disallowed, such fees will be lawful fees, and thencefor¬ 
ward such fees and none other (subject to subsequent alterations) may be 
demanded or received by the respective officers becoming entitled thereto. The 
statutes also contain certain resmctions on the amount of the fees. The fees 
payable to apparitors, sealers, or record ke^ers cease on the death or resignation 
of the persons who held the office on 10th December, 1895. 

(ft) Stat. (1569) 31 Elie. c. 6, s. 8. 

0 ) St. David's (Sisktyi) v. Lucy (1699), tkuth. 484. 

p) Oanoues Ecdesisstici (160S), 137 ; Qib. Ood. 959. 

Iq) B, V. Morton (1873), L. £. 2 0. 0. B. 22. Eorging them is not a felony 
(tlia.). 

(r) Gftuones Ecclesiastid (1603), 76; Barnes v. Shore (1846), 1 Bob.Eccl., 
882 ; 6.0. on rule for prohiMtion, 8 Q. B. 640. For deposition fr^ holy orders, 
see p. 589> Qftte. As te xeliliquiahment of the privileges and disabilities of a 
clerk under tiie Clerical Disabilities Act, 1670 (33 & 34 Yiot. 0 . 91), see p. 558, 
post. 

(«) Form and Manner of Making of Deacons. 

(t) Watson, dergyman’a Law, 4th ed., p. 146 ; B. v. MilUs (1844), 10 01. B 
Fin. 534, 717, 746, 750,78t^ 610, 859, 860, H. L. 
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office, he may then be admitted to the priesthood. ^ But in iln 

case can a person be ordained both deacon and priest on tibe Ordive 

same day (a). ““ 

Sub-Sect. 8.— PritifU. 

1078. A priest by his ordination receives anthotify to preach the Funothma. 
Word of Ood, and to administer the holy sacraments in the 
congregation 'where he is lawfully appointed to discharge those 
functions (&). No person is capable of being admitted to any 
benefice or other ecclesiastical peferment or dignity, nor may he 
presume to consecrate and administer the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, before he has been episcopally ordained priest, under a 
penalty of i£100 for every offence, and of being disabled for one 

whole year from being admitted into priest's orders (c). 

Sub-Sect. 4.— Colonial and Eatiraneovs (h dtrt, 

1079. For the purpose of ministering to subjects or citizens of O^ination of 
countries outside the King’s dominions inhabiting and residing in 

those countries, who profess the public worship of Almighty God wt^of 
according to the liturgy of the Church of England, and desire that King'a 
the Word of God and the sacraments should continue to be do“*‘“*on** 
ministered to them according to that liturgy, persons who are 
subjects or citizens of those countries may be admitted to the 
order of deacon or priest by the Bishop of London, or any bishop 
appointed by him, without being required to take the oath of 
allegiance (d). The letters of orders in such cases must state the 
name of the person ordained, with the country of which he is a 


(a) Oanoues Ecolesiastici (1603), 32; Bubric at the end of the Form and 
Manuer of Making of Deacons. 

(t) Form and j&anner of Ordering of Priesta; Watson. Clergyman's Law, 
4th ed., p. 147. At hie ordination as priest a clergyman solemnly promises 
(1) to instruct the people committed to lus charge out of the Holy t^riptiures 
and to teach nothing, as required of necessity to etenial salvation but that 
which he is persuaded may be concluded and proved by them; (2) to 
give his faith^ diligence always so to minister the doctrine and sacra- 
ments and the discipUne of Christ as the Lord has commanded, and as this 
Church and realm has received the same, according to the coTmnandments of 
GM, land to te^ the people committed to his cure and charge with all diligence 
to keep and observe the same; (3) to be ready with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive awaV all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s 
Word and to use both public and private monitions and exhortations as well to 
the sick os to the whole within bis care, as need reqnirea and occasion is given ; 
(4) to be diligent in prayers and in reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in such 
studies as hdp to the knowledge thereof, laying ^de the study of the world 
and the flesh; (5) to be diligent in framing and fashioning himself and his family 
according to the doctrine of Christ, and In making both himself and them, as 
much as in him lies, wholesome exomptes and patterns to the flock of Christ; 
(6) to maintain and aet feuward, as much as in him lies, quietness, peace and 
love among all Christian people and emedslly among those committed to his 
charge ; end (7) revenmtly to obey his cordinary and oih^ chief i^isfa^ 
unto whom is committed the dharge and |pveminent over him; following with 
a glad Twind and will their godly admoaitums and submitting himself tothsir 
g(Wy jodameats (Form and Manner of (Bering of I^ests), 

(«) Act of TTnifonnity, mi (14 Oar. 2,«. 4), ss. 10,11. 

(<Q Ckrdhiaticai of Aliens Aot, 1784 (24 Geo. 3, eess. 2, o. So), s. i. . 
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sabjeet or citizen, and the fact of his not having taken the oath of 
allegiance (e). 

1080. Either of the two archbishops or the Bishop of London, or 
any bishop specially authorised by any one of them, may ordain as 
deacon or priest a person whom upon examination he deems 
qualified, specially for the purpose of undertaking the cure of souls 
or officiating in any spiritual capacity in the King’s colonies or 
foreign possessions and residing therein. A declaration of such 
purpose and a written engagement to perform it is to be a sufficient 
title for the ordination; and the letters of orders must state that 
the person has been ordained for the cure of souls in the King’s 
foreign possessions (/). 

1081. Until he obtains the archiepisoopal licence hereafter 
mentioned, a person who has been ordained deacon or priest for 
ministrations out of the King’s dominions, or in the King’s 
colonies or foreign possessions, or who has been ordained deacon or 
priest by any bishop other than a bishop of a diocese in the Church 
of England or the Church of Ireland, except in pursuance of a 
request and commission under the Colonial Bishops Act, 1852 (gr), 
as amended by the Colonial Bishops Act, 1853 (h), (L) cannot, 
unless he holds or has previously held preferment or a curacy 
in England, officiate as deacon or priest in any church or chapel 
in England without the written permission of the archbishop of 
•the province, and without also making and subscribing a declara¬ 
tion of assent similar to that contained, in the Clerical Subscription 
Act, 1865 (i), but as to his intention to use the form prescribed in 
the Prayer Book, limited to the time of his ministering in England; 
and (ii.) is not entitled to be admitted to a benefice or other 
ecclesiastical preferment in England or to act as curate therein 
without the previous written consent of tho bishop of the diocese (j). 
But any such person so holding ecclesiastical preferment, or acting 
as curate in any diocese in England, may, with the written consent 
of the bishop, after having held ecclesiastical preferment or acted as 
curate fbr a period or periods exceeding in the aggregate two years, 
request the archbishop of the province to give him a licence in the 
prescribed form to exercise his office of priest or deacon, as the case 
may be; and, if the archbishop thinks fit to issue the licence, it is 
to be registered in the registry of the province, and the person 
receiving it will thereafter be in the same position as to rights and 


(«) Ordination of AHens Act, 1784 (24 Geo. 3, eess. 2, c. 35), a, 3. 

' (/) Ordinations for Colonies Act, 1819 (39 Geo. 3, c. 60), s. 1« 

(j) 13 & 16 Viot. c. 32. ' 

(h) i6 & 17 Viet. c. 49. , 

(•) 28 A 29 Viot. o. 122, s. 1; see p. 331, ante. 

(j) Odoi^l Clergy Act, 18?4.^(37 A 88 '^ot. o. 77), ss. 3, 4, 6—9. A wrson 
who ooiamito the ofEenoe of (touting in any ohnrdb or chapel in England con¬ 
trary to the J^vitions of the Act, and Aheincumbent or curate o( any church or 
ehapel K&owingly allows such offence to be committed th^in, »liable to 
forfeit, in resped; of each oflenge, AlO to tiie Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
recoverable by action broilgbt within six montlu. by the treasnrar of the 
Bounty in the High Oqnd of Jnstice (ihtd., s. 7). 




Part 




advantages and duties and liabilities as if he had been ordained for 
ministering in England (Jc). 

1082. A person ordained by a bishop of the prot^tant Episcopal 
Oh arch in Scotland, not holding or having held a benefice or other 
ecclesiastical preferment in England or Ireland, (i.) is liable to 
forfeit AlO to the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty if he knowingly 
officiates on more than one day withiu three months in any eburuu 
or chapel in any diocese in England without notifying the same to 
the bishop of the diocese, or officiates contrary to any injunction 
under the hand and seal of the bishop (2); (ii.) is not entitled to be 
admitted to any benefice or other ecclesiastical preferment in 
England without the consent and approbation of the bishop of the 
diocese in which it is situated, which the bishop may ref use without 
assigning any reason; and (iii.) if he seeks to be admitted to any 
such benefice or preferment, or to be licensed to any curacy, must, 
before being admitted or licensed, make and subscribe before 
the bishop the declaration and subscription required by law on 
ordination by a bishop of the Church of England (m). 

Shot. 2.— Status. 

Sub-Sbcx. 1,—PriviIegea. 

1083. The clergy as such have always had certain privileges, 
recognised by law (»). 

They are privileged from arrest on civil process while going tu 
and attending and returning from an episcopal visitation (o) ; and 
the clergy summoned to Convocation have the same liberty and 
immunity in coming, attending, and returning as the peers and 
commons summoned to Parliament (p). 

1084. A person obstructing or attempting to obstruct by threats 
or force, or striking or offering violence to, or, under pretence of a 
civil process, arresting a clergyman who is oflSciatiUg in a church, 
chapel or other place of divine worship, or is performing his duty in 
a burial in a churchyard or burial place or, to the knowledge of the 
offender, is either about so to do or is on his way so to do or is 
returning from so doing, is guilty of a misdemeanour punishable 
with imprisonment for not escewing two years with or without 
hard labour (^). 


(k) Oolonial Clergy Act, 1874 (37 & 3$ Viot. o. 77), b. 5. 

(f) Episcopal Obm'oli (Scotland) Act, 1864 (27 & 28 Yiot. c. 94), s, 6. Tbe 
penalty is recoverable by action of debt bvoi^bt in tbe name of the treasurer of 
the Bounty in tbe Higb Court of Jostioe in England or in tbe Court of Seauiun 
in Scotland at tbe suit of the public prosecutor {ibid.). 

(m) Ibid., B. 5. 

(n) Stat. (1351) 25 Edw. 8, stai 6. Tba title "reverend*’ is not W law 
confbaed to persons in holy orders (JSCfiet r. Smith (1875), 1 P. D. 73, P. 0.). 
As to "holy orders,” see note (5), p. 550, ante. 

(p) McQeaik v. aetaghiy (ljS66), 15 W. M. 127; Blane v. Qeraghty (1866), 
133. J 

(p) Stat. (1429) 8 Hen. 6, c. ^ i- . > . .. . 

(g) OBmoea against tbe Person Act, loi^X j{2t & 25 Viot. c. 100},‘iu 36; see 
also pp. 663 et teg., foit, and title OaiHOTAn IfAW anu PaocfEDtJlni, Tol. IX.^ 
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1085. No toll is to be taben on any turnpike road from any person 
going to or returning from bis usual place of religious worship 
tolerated by law on Sunday or any day on which divine service is by 
authority ordered to be celebrated ; nor from any inhabitant of a 
parish, township, or place going to or returning from attending the 
funeral of a person who dies and is buried in the parish, town* 
ship, or hamlet in which the turnpike road lies; nor from any 
recbr, vicar, or curate going to or returning from visiting any sick 
parishioner or on other parochial duty within his parish (r). 

1086. The conduct of a clerk with reference to a special charity 
in his parish is not a matter of public interest on which fair public 
discussion and criticism are permissible under the law of libel («). 
But a sermon by him is so, if printed and published, and probably 
without being printed or published (t). So, too, is a dispute between 
an incumbent and his churchwarden as to what he allows to be 
done during divine service and the uses to which he puts the 
church or vestry (a). 

1087. Although a clerk may be made bankrupt or have a judgment 
entered against him for debt, possession of the property and profits 
of any benefice which he holds can only be obtained under a warrant 
of sequestration issued by the bishop (b). The beasts of a beneficed 
clerk are not to be taken in distress in the highway nor upon the 
ancient glebe lands of his benefice (c). 

' 1088. Clerks are exempt from serving on juries (d) or in the 
militia (e), and generally from the obligation to serve in any secular 
office or capacity (/). 


Sub-Sbot. %>—Diaahilitie». 

1089. A priest or deacon cannot be elected or sit as a 
member of the House of Commons, and is liable to forfeit the sum 


p. 478. Aa to privile^ from arrest, see 12 Co. Bep. 100; and as to priests in 
ordiiiaiy of the chapels royal, see p. 662, post. 

(r) Turnpike Roads Act, 1822 (3 Gtoo. 4, c. 126), s. 32. A temporary curate 
eerviug during a vacancy in the benefice is within this enactment {Tempi* v. 
Dichinam (1868), 1 E. & E. 84). Qhe enactment extends to a turnpike gato 
outside the parish in which the duty is performed {ibid.), and the pnvilege is 
not lost by there being other parsons in the carriage^ (Layard y. Ovep (1868), 
L. B. 8 Q. B. 416). But a curate of one parish was held not to be exempt from 
toll while going to officiate temporarily, without the licence or permission of the 
bishop, hi anower neighbouring parish during the absence of the incumbent 
{BfunskiU v. Watson (1868), L. E, 3 Q,. B. 418). 

(») Oathercole v. MietU (1846), 15 M, & W. 319. 

(t) Jbid., at pp. 383, 337—339, 342, 345; Kelly v. Sherlock (1866), L. R. 1 
Q. B. 686. 

(a) KeUy v. Tialing (1866), L. E. 1 0. B. 699. 

[b) 3 Oo. Inst. 4: eee {]^. 616 et eeq., poet. 

le) Stsit. (1815) 9 Edw. (Siai 1 (Ametdi Cler%), o. 9; 2 Co. Inst 4. 

(d) Juries Act, 1870 (33 A 84 Viet. c. 77), s. 9, 6^ed. In Bee^erU Oa*« 
(1677), 4 l(eon. 190, a person who was ordain^ aftor being impanelled as a 
juryman was oompeffied to sem on the jioy. 

(e) Militia Aet, 1802 (42 Ofeo. 3. o. 00), s. 43. 

^ (/) Co. Litt 96 a; 2,0o. Ihat. 8. 
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ol j&500 for every dey during vrbioh he presiunes to eit or vote in 
that House (y). 

1090. A person in holy orders cannot be a mayor, alderman or 
councillor of a municipal borough under the Municipal Corporations 
Acts (k). But he may be an alderman or councillor of a county 
council (i), and a mayor, alderman or councillor of a metropolitan 
borough (k), and a member of the education committee of a local 
education authority (1). 

1091. A clerk is prohibited from resorting to taverns or ale¬ 
houses, except for his own honest necessities, and from boarding 
or lodging therein. He must not give himself to any base or servile 
labour or to drinking or riot, or to spending his time idly by day 
or by night, or to playing at dice, cards, or tables, or any other 
unlawful game; but at all convenient times be is to hear or read 
the Holy Scriptures, or occupy himself with some other honest 
study or exercise, always doing things which appertain to honesty 
and endeavouring to profit the Church of God (m). 

1092. A clerk who holds any cathedral preferment, benefice, 
curacy, or lectureship, or who is licensed or otherwise allowed to 
perform the duties of any ecclesiastical office, is subject to certain 
further restrictions as to engaging in secular pursuits. He must 
not take to farm for life, or for a term of years, or at will, more 
than eighty acres of land for the purpose of his own occupation, 
user, or cultivation, without a special written permission from tl\e 
bishop, specifying the number of years, not exceeding seven, for 
which the permission is given; and will forfeit for every acre so 
taken to farm without permission, above eighty acres, the sum of 
40«. for every year in which the same is so occupied, used, or 
cultivated by him (n). 

With the exceptions hereafter stated he must not either by him¬ 
self or by any other person for him, or to his ^ ee, engage in or 
carry on any trade or dealing for gain or profit, or deal in any goods 
or merchandise, unless such trading or dealing has been or is 
carried on by or on behalf of more than six partners (o), or such 
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(ff) House of Commons (Clergy Disqualification) Act, 1801 (41 Geo. 8, o. 63), 
But Be& p. 558, poet, os to relinquishment of orders. 

(A) Municipal Corporations Act, 1682 (46 & 46 Viot. c. 50), ss. 12 (1) (b), 
14 (3), 16 (1). 

(t) Local Government Act, 1888 (61 & 52 Viet. c. 41), s. 2 (2) (a). 

(ft) London Government Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Viet c. 14), s. 2 (4) (5). 

(0 Education Act, 1902 (2 Edw. 7, c. 42), a. 17. 

(to) Canones Ecclesiastici (1603), 76; Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (66 Sk 68 
Viet c. 32), s. 12. 

(n) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viot. o. lOGj, s. 28. As to enforcing the 
forfeiture, see p. 540, ante. 

(o) No association or co-partnership consisting of more than six members or 
shareholders formed for the purpose of being engaged in and canying on the 
businem of banking or any other trade or de^ng for profit, by means of boards 
of direetras or managers, committees Cr o^er officers, acting on behalf of all 
the mstnbeTe or shar^olders thereof or petnons otherwise interested therein, is 
illegal or void or occasions any forfeiture by reason only of its haying, as a 
member, partner or shareholder thereof, or as a person otherwise interested 
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S*oT. 2. trade or dealing, or a share therein, has devolved upon him or upon 
Status. some other person for him or for his use under a will, or by 
inheritance, intestacy, settlement, marriage, or bankruptcy; but in 
no such case may he act as a director or managing partner, or carry 
Exception*, on the trade or defiling in person (p). By way of exceptions, hoW’ 
ever, to the foregoing pjohibition:—(1) He may keep a school 
or seminary, and act as scljoolmaster or tutor or instructor, and he 
concerned or engaged in giving instruction or education for profit 
or reward; and may buy and sell and do any other thing in relation 
to the management of any such school, seminary, or employment. 
(2) He may buy any goods or articles to be used for his family or in 
his household, and after so buying them may, even at an advanced 
price, sell the same or any parts thereof which he does not want or 
choose to keep. (8) He may dispose of books or other works to 
or by means of a bookseller or publisher. (4) He may be a 
inanager, director, partner, or shareholder in any benefit society, or 
fire or life assurance society. (5) He may buy and sell again, for 
gain or profit, cattle, corn, and other articles necessary or con¬ 
venient to be bought, sold, or kept by or for him, or to his use for 
the occupation, manuring, improving, pasturage, or profit of any 
glebe, demesne or other lauds which may be lawfully held, occupied, 
possessed, or enjoyed by or for him or to his use; but he must not 
buy or sell any such cattle, corn, or other articles in person in any 
market, fair, or place of public sale. (6) He may sell minerals 
which are the produce of mines situated on his own lands (q). 
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1093. A contract is not invalidated by reason only of its having 
been entered into by a clerk illegally trading or dealing, either 
solely or jointly with others; and it may be enforced by or against 
such clerk, either solely or jointly with others, as the case may be, 
in the same way as if no clerk had been party to it (r). 
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Sub-Seot. 3 .—JMmquithmmit of Stattts, 

1094. A priest or deacon, after he has resigned every or any 
ecclesiastical preferment held by him, may execute a deed in the 
form sot out in the Second Schedule to the Clerical Disabilities 
Act, 1870 (s), relinquishing all rights, privileges, advantages, and 
exemptions by law belonging to his office, and may cause the same to 
be enrolled in the Central Office of the Supreme (3ourt of Judicature, 
and deliver an office copy of the enrolment, with a statement of his 
place of residence, to the bishop of the diocese in which he last held 
a preferjneut, or, if he has not held any preferment, to the bishop 
of the diocese in which he is resident; and he is to give notice of 
his having done so to the archbishop of the province in which the 


therein, a clerk who holds such preferment or post or is licensed or otherwise 
allowed to perform suoh duties sfi above mentioned; but no such clerk may act 
as a director or managing pasrtuer or carry on the trade or dealing in person 
(Trading Partnerships Act, 1841 (4 & 5 Viet. o. 14), s. IL 
(p) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Viet. o. 108), s. 29. 

(g) ibid., 8. 30. 

4 E & I Atk. 196; Lewis v. Bright (I8W^ 

(•) 33 ft 34 Viet c. 9b 
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bishop’s diocese is situated (t). At the expiration ^six months aftec 
the office copy of the enrolment has been ,delivered to the bishop, ha 
or his successor in office, on the application , of the relinquishing 
clerk, is to cause the deed to be recorded in tbe registry of the 
diocese (a). But if within such six months the bishop, or his 
successor, has notice of proceedings against the relinquishing clerk 
as a person who has been admitted to the office of minister in the 
Church of England, the deed, on the application of the clerk, is to 
be so recorded upon the termination of the proceedings by a 
definitive sentence or an interlocutory decree having the effect of 
definitive sentence and execution thereof, and no sooner (6). 

1095. On the deed being so recorded, the clerk who has executed 
it becomes incapable of officiating or acting as a minister of 
the Church of England and of holding any preferment therein, 
and ceases to enjoy the rights, privileges, and exemptions attached 
to the office of such minister; and every licence, office, and place 
held by him, which must by law be held by a minister of the Church 
of England, becomes ipso facto void; and he also becomes discharged 
and free from all disabilities, disqualifications, and restraints to 
which he would otherwise by force of the House of Commons 
(Clergy Disqualification) Act, 1801 (c), the 12th section of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882 (ti), and the Church Discipline 
Act, 1840(e), or of any other law, have been subject as a person 
admitted to the office of minister in the Church of England, and 
from all jurisdiction, penalties, censures, and proceedings to which, 
he would or might otherwise, under any of the same three 
enactments or any other law, have been amenable or liable in 
consequence of his having been so admitted, or of anything done or 
omitted by him after sucn admission (/). But he and his estate 
are not relieved from any liability in respect of dilapidations or 
from any debt or other pecuniary liability incurred or accrued 
before or after his execution of the deed of relinqui 'hment(5f). 

Sect. Q.—Beneficed Clergy. 

Sub-Seot. 1 .—Nature and Tenure of IJmefcee. 

1096. The term “ benefice ” is in common practice confined 
to (1) rectories (or parsonages) with cure of souls; (2) vicarages; 

(<) Clerical Disabilities Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Viet o. 91), s, 3. Before delivering 
the copy to the bishop the clerk is at liberty to abandon the proceedings and to have 
theeniolmentof the deed vacated (Ax/>or<e A Clergyman (1873), li. It. 16 Eq. 164). 

(«) Ibid., 8. 4. A copy of the record is to be mven to the clerk on payment 
of a fee not exceeding 10<. f(»r the reooiding and a copy; and a copy of the 
record, certified by tne registrar, is evidence of the duo execution, enrolmont 
and recording of the deed, and of the fulfilment of the requmaaonts of the A(A 
in relation thereto (tiW., a. 7). , • * 

• (b) Ibid.,. 8. 6.. For the purpose of any sach procet-dinga the servjce ofa 

citation, notice, or other dooument at the place stated by tire clerk to the 
bishop as his place of xoaidenoe is a good sexvice {ibid., s. fi). 

(c) 41 Geo. 3, c. 03. 

(a) 46 & .46 Viet. c. 60. » •*. ^ • 

W A 4 yict-0. 86. 

^ dexioal i;)!isabilities Act, 1870 (S3 * 34 Viet o. 91), «. 4. 

(jr) e.fi. •' » 
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(8) perpetual curacies ; (4) chapelries or districts belonging or 
reputed to belong, or annexed or reputed to be annexed, to any 
church or chapel, and districts formed for ecclesiastical purposes 
under statutory authority ; (5) independent churches or chapels 
without districts; and (6) sinecure benefices (h). The holder of a 
benefice is called the incumbent, or minister (i); and, according 
to the nature of his benefice, he is also styled rector or parson (fc), 
vicar, or perpetual curate. 

1097. Whore the whole of the tithe and glebe land of a parish baa 
been always attached to the benefice for the maintenance of the 
minister or governor, the benefice is a rectory or parsonage with 
cure (or care) of souls (1). Other benefices have at different times 
been made rectories by statute (m). 


(A) Benefices Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 48), s. 13 (1); Pluralities Act, 1838 
(1 ft 2 Viet. 0 . lOG), B. 124; Pluralities Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viet. c. 98), s. 3; 
I'lcclesioetioal Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 ft 35 Vied c. 43), s. 3; Incumbents 
Ileaisuation Act, 1871 (34 & 86 Viet. o. 44), & 2; Land Transfer Act, 1897 
(60 ft 61 Viet. c. 65), 8. 16 (4). “ Benefice” was orimnally a lay term and was 
applied to grants of land made to soldiers or feudal vassals (Watson, Clergy¬ 
man’s Law, 4th ed., p. 1). In its wider sense it includes cathedral and capitular 
and other ecclesiastical dignities and preferments (3 Oo. Inst. 165); as to which 
see pip. 416 et aeq., ante. An office is not rendered a spiritual or ecclesiastical 
benenco by the mere fact of its being only tenable by a person in holy orders. 
It is a spiritual or lay office according to the object for whicb it was established 
lA.-G. V. St. Gross Hospital (1863), 17 Beav. 436, per Lord (then Sir John) 
JiOMILT.Y, at p. 465). 

(t) The term "minister”is used of all incumbents in Oanones Ecclesiastioi 
(1603), and in the Acts of Uniformity (stat. (1569) 1 Eliz. c. 2, stat. (1662) 14 
Car. 2, 0 . 4. As to the term " incumbent,” see note (6) p. 461, ante. The term 
“curate” is sometiTnes, in the Book of Common Prayer and elsewhere, used 
of any incumbent having the cure of souls; hut it more frequently siguifies a 
olerk who serves in a parish under the incumbent, or who, as in the case of a 
perpetual curate, bos an independent cure of souls without the status of a rector 
or vicar (Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. II., p. 64). The terms " benefice ” and 
" perpetual curacy ” and “ inouml^nt” do not in themselves necessarily imply 
a ffistiDct and separate cure of souls or the status of a complete incumbent 
(Dowdtdl V. Hewitt (1863), 10 L. T. 823, 825). 

(A) A rector is called “ parson ” or persona eceleeiat because he is the local 
imporsonification of the Church. When in complete possession of the benefice, he 
is also called persona impersonata, parson impersonee (Co. Litt. 300 a, b). A rectory 
may be referred to as a church ”; and so also may a vicarage, where the 
rectoiy is impropriate {Reynoldaon v. London, {Bishop) (1696), 3 Lev. 435, 436). 

(B Spelman, De Non Tomerandis Ecolesiis, p. 1. A rectory must have some 
land belonging to it, but the church and churchyard tire sufficient {Berry v. 
Wheeler (1662), 1 Sid. 91). In Boulton v. Bieharde (1819), 6 Price, 483, 
the existence of an ecclesiastical rectory was held to have been proved, 
alihough there was no church or burying ground, but only a room in a mansion- 
house fitted up as a chapel, in which divine service was performed and 
xnarriagM and oaptismB were solemnised. 

(m) For instance, the Parish of Manchester Division Act, 1850 (13 ft 14 ^l^ot. 
0 .41), B. 2, provided that the churches of new parishes from tiiue to time formed 
wiUuia tlm limits of the ancient parish of Manoheetor should be rectories. 
A distiiu^ and separate parish formed under the Ohuroh Building Act, 1818 
(68 Qeo. 8, c. 45), is a rectory, vioan^, or perpetual curacy, according to 
tlio nature of the parish out of which it was formed {ibid., a 19}; and by the 
Church Building Act, 1822 (3 Qeo. 4, o. 72), as. 13,14, in any cose where the 
owner of an impropriate rectory or the j».tion and inoumbrat of a lUieoQre 
rectory surrender the tithe, glebe, and other rectorial emoluments, or the 
tithe with or without a p<»tion of the glebe, to the incumbent of a vicarage in 
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1098. Where the rectory of a parish is appropriate or impropriate^ *• 

and ^e cure of souls has been intrusted to a vicar, for whose Benefieed 
maintenance an endowment has been provided out of the emoluments 
of the rectory, the benefice is a vicarage (n). A distinct and separate viQw«g«i. 
parish formed under the Church Building Act, 1818, out of a parish 
which is a vicarage, is itself a vicarage; and for a short time between 
1865 and 1868 the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had statutory 
power to declare certain new district churches to be vicarages (o). 

Since 1868, in the case of every new ecclesiastical or other 
parish where the incumbent is not a rector but is authorised to 
publish banns and solemnise marriages, churchings, and baptisms 
in his church, and is entitled to receive for his own use the entire 


mrpetuity, the E^lesiastical OommissioneTS, as the suooeesora of the Ohuroh 
Building Commissioners (see note (*}, p. 44i, ante), are authorised and directed 
to convert the benefice into a rectory. Upon the suppression of the sinecure 
rectory of a parish under the Ecdesiaatical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 
Yiot. 0 . 113), B. 48, the emoluments thereof could, by an Order in Council 
ratifying a scheme of the Commissioners, be annexed to the vicarage or per¬ 
petual curacy of the parish, which thereupon became a rectory (ibid., a. 5S), 
Where a new parish or district has been constituted and endowed, an apportion, 
ment may be made of the endowments belonging to it and to any parish out 
of which it has been formed; and the new parish or district becomes a rectory, 
if, upon such apportionment, the whole of the praedial or rectorial tithe within 
its area is made payable to the incumbent thereof (New Parishes Act, 1856 
(19 & 20 Viet. c. 104), B. 26). 

(«.) Smith V. Waller (1700), 3 Salk. 878. In old days the rectory of a parish 
with its emoluments (see note (5^, p. 743, post), was frequently appropriated to 
or by a religious house or collegiate church. In such cases provision was raoder 
by ecclesiastical constitutionB or ordinances, and afterwards by stat. (1391) 
15 Ric. 2, c. 6, and stat. (1402) 4 Hen. 4, c. 12, for the adequate endowment in 
perpetuity of a vicar to serve the parish. Since the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries in Henry VlII.’s reign, many of these rectories have been in the hands 
of laymen, and are in that case strictly called ** impropriate” to distinguish 
them from those in the hands of a bishop, or college, or in other ecclesiastical 
hands, which properly retain the title of “appropriate.” But the two terms are 
frequently used interchangeably (Ayl. Par. 86—90, 509—o!'?; Portland (Duke) 
V. Bingham (1792), 1 Hag. Con. 167, per Lord Siowraj, (thin. Sir W. Soott), at 
,, 163 —165). In 1882 the rectory of Somersbam in Huntingdonshire, which 
id previously been a benefice witli cure of souls, was made a rectory appro¬ 
priate, and a vicarage of Somersbam was constituted and endowed with a 
portion of the tithes ond emoluments of the rectory (Somersbam Eeotoiy Act, 
1882 (46 & 46 Viet. o. 81)). 

A vicarage may be reunited to the rectory or parsonage where this is m 

S iiritual hands, but not when it is in lay hands (Robinson v. Bedd (1602), 
ro. Elia. 873; Britt»n v. Wade (1618), Cho. Jao. 615; Watson, Clergyman’s 
Law, 4th ed., pp. 198—202). If a parson, being patron of the vicarage, 
presents a clerk to the church by the name of the parsonage or rectory and not 
of the vicarage, this will disappropriate the parsonage and make the benefice 
a parsonage or rectory in future (rA« Queen and LwnJeii's (Lord) Case (1684), 2 
Leon. 80; Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., pp, 199, 200). 

Where the rector is not the incumbent, ho has no coutool over the cure of 
souls or the performance of ministerial duties in the parish (Herbert y. West- 
minster (Dean and Qlumter) (1721), 1 P. Wins. 773; A.-O. v. Brereton (1752), 
2 Vee. Sen. 425, 429; Pormnd (Duke) v. Bingham, supra). 

(o) Where tithe or an azmuity in respect of tithe was granted to the incumbent 
of a district dmreh in p«^tmty under the District Church Tithes Act, 1866 
(28 ft 29 Viet. 0 . 42), the Ewlesi^ioal Commissioners were empowered 1^ e. 9 
(until that section was repealed 1^ the Incumbents Act, 1868 (31 ft 32 Yiot. 
e. 117),«. 1), to dedAte that the duiroh should be deemed a reotoi^ or vicarage^ 
as mii^ tmder tiie circumstanoes seem proper. 
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fees tbe perfopznanoe of i^ose ofS.ae 0 , he and his benefice arf,for 
the purpose of style and designation only, to be deemed, and styled 
the vicar and vicarage of the parish (p). 

1099. Where the rectory of a parish is appropriate or impropriate 
and there has been no endowment of a vicarage, the benefice is a 
perpetual curacy (q). The benefices of new ecclesiastical parishes, 
except where otherwise expressly provided by statute, are, in law, 
perpetual curacies, in spite of their being now styled vicarages (r). 

1100. Where a chapel has from time immemorial had a district 
or ehapelry attached to it, and the inhabitants thereof have had 
rights of baptism and burial and other spiritual services in the 
chapel and not in the parish church, and fees and dues for these 
services have been received by the minister of the chapel as of right 
and custom, the ehapelry is called a parochial ehapelry, and is a 
perpetual curacy whether there is an endowment attached to it or 
not(8). A church or chapel to which a consolidated or district 
ehapelry has been assigned is a perpetual curacy and benefice (0* 

1101. A church or chapol without a district may in some cases 
be a benefice independent of the incumbent of the parish in which 
it is 8ilaato(a). 


(p) Incumbents Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 117), s. 2. 

(7) Arthington v. Cheater {Iti&hop) (^1790), 1 Hy. Bl. 419. In such cases the 
appropriator or impropriator is bound to nominate a curate to serve the parish, 
■and has no power to remove him after he has been licensed hy tho bishop; 
whence he is called a perpetual curate (Gib. Cod. 819 ; Portland Uluke) v. 
Bingham (1792), 1 Hag. Coii. 157, per Lord Stowe^ (then Sir W. Scott), at 
p. 166). A perpetual curate has a treohold iuterest in tno buildings and lauds 
belonging to the curacy, and holds them to himself and his successor as a 
corporation sole {Mason v. Lamhert (1848), 12 Q. B. 795 ; Wallis v. Birks 
(1870), Ij. E. 0 0. P. 222). Under Canones Ecclosiastici (1603), 89, and 
general custom, ho has the rights of a minister as to the appointment ol 
chimchwardens {R. v. Allen (1872), L. E. 8 Q. B. 69). 

(r) Church Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, c. 4.i), s. 25 ; Church Building Act, 
1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, 0. 38), s. 12 ; Church Building Act, 1839 (2 & 3 Viet, c, 49), 
B. 8; Church Building Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 70), ss. 9, 17. A Mrpotual 
curacy is not necessarily a separate and distinct cure of souls ; see note (i), p. 660, 
ante. 

(a) A.-O. V. Brei'eton (1762), 2 Ves. Sen. 425; R. v. Blooer (1760), 2 Burr. 
1043; Dent V. Bob (1834), 1 T. & 0. (ax.) 1 ; Carr v. Mostyn (1850), 5 Exch. 
69. 

{t) See m 446, ante; and Church Building Act, 1844 (8 & 9 Viet, a 70), 
ss. 9,17. The perpetual curate of a district ehapelry has the freehold of the site 
of tho church, but does not thereby acquire a parliamentary vote for the coun^ 
{Kirton v. Dear) (1869), L. E. 5 0. P. 217). 

(a) Alt'churones, curacies, or chapels augmented by the Govomors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty become thereupon perpetual cures and benefices, and their 
ministers are corporations sole (Queen Anne’s Boun^ Act, 1714 (1 Geo. 1, 
stat. 2, c. 10), B. 4; R. v. Cheater {Bishop) (1786), 1 Term Bep. 396; Church 
Building Act, 1889 (2 & 3 Viet. c. 49), s. 5). But the cure of souls in ihe 
]>ari8he8 in which they are.situate remains, as before, in the incumbents of the 
parish ohuxchce (Queen Anne's Bounty Act, 1714 (1 Geo. 1* stat. 2, c. 10), s. 5). 
The right of nomination of the ministers is subject to lapse and is recoreraue 
by legal' prooeedingB, and ih© incumbency is liable to he terminated, in the 
eame manueir as in the case of presontative benefices {ibid., s. 6). Provirion has 
also been made hy the Church Btiilding Acts for the erection of independent 
riituohes and chapels (Chiurii Building Act, 1824 (5 Qeo. 4, a 103), ss. 6—18; 
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1102. In some parishes the rector acquired the right to obtain 

institution both of himself and. a vicar to the church and bene&ce, BeneSi^d 
so that both together had the cure of souls and the 4uty of Clwgy. 
officiating (6). But in course of time these functions were left to gin^nt* 
the vicar alone and the rectory became a sinecure (c). recfcortea 

1103. There may be two or more benefices in the same church Medietia. 
and parish held by different incumbents (o’). In that case each 
benefice or portion of the whole benefice is called a raediety (c). The 
bishop, after a formal inquiry, may apportion the spiritual duties of 

the parish between the several incumbents (/). He may also, with 
the consent of the patrons of the medieties, frame plans to be 
carried into effect by a scheme of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
ratified by an Order in Council for constituting the medieties 
separate benefices, or consolidating them into one benefice to be held 
by one incumbent, or for making other expedient arrangements for 
the pastoral duties of the parish (^). 

1104. A benefice is a freehold office (ft). The incumbent is a Freehold 
corporation sole (i) and has a freehold interest in the emoluments tenure, 
of the benefice until his death or until the benefice is otherwise 
legally vacated by him (ft). He is entitled to be registered as a 
freehold voter in respect of tithe rentcharge which has been appor¬ 
tioned to his benefice under the Tithe Acts (1), and in respect of the 

pew rents of a church of which the freehold is vested in him (m). 


Church Building Act, (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 38), 88. 2—10; Church Building 
Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 70), as. 7, 18). 

(b) Britton V. Wade (1618), Oro. Jac. 615, at p. 618; Clarke v. iVy» (1669), 

1 Sid. 426. 

(r) Gib. Cod. 719. Ihrovieion was made by the Ecclesiastical Oommissionen 
Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), for euppressing sinecure rectories and vesting 
thoii' emoluments in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and oiulnuring therewith, 
in suitable oases, the vicai'agos or peiyetual curacies provioimly dependent on 
such rectories (tWd., ss. 48, 64, 66). Where, however, a sine-,lire rectory had 
for the la.st twenty years been held together with the vicarage dependent thoreon, 
it was not to be so dealt with, but the rectory and vicarage were to continue 
pennanently united and bo a rectory with cure of souls (ibid., s. 55). And 
where a benefice with cure of souls was held with, or was in the patronage of 
the holder of, a prebend or other sinecure prefermont*belonging to a college in 
either of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge or to any private patron, 
an aiTanjjement might be made by a scheme ratified by an Order in Council, 
with the consent of th» patrons, for permanently uniting the preferment with 
the benefice (ibid,, s. 71). 

(d) Stoughton v. Palmer (1639), W. Jo. 446. 

(«) Welsh V. Peterhorough {Bishop) (188M, 16 Q. B. D. 432. 

(/) Spiritual Duties Act, 1839 (2 a 3 Vict. c. 30). 

(y) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (8 & 4 Vict. c. 113), ss. 72, 83—87; 
New ii^shes Acts and Ohuroh Building Acts Amendment Act, 1869 (32 & 33 
Vict. c. 94% 8. 9. 

• (ft) Kirbm, v. Dear (1869), L. E. 5 0. P. 217, 220. 

(i) Co. Litt. 230 a; and as to perpetual oorates, see the enactments referred to 
in note (r), p. 662, ante. 

Ik) A.-Q. ▼. Brereton (1762), 2 Ves. Sen. 426, 429; Mason T. Lamhert (1848), 
12 Q: B. 796, 807 ; Wallis v. Birlts (1870), L. E. 5 C. P. 222. 

(0 Eepareaentafion: of the People Act^' 1884 (48 k 49 Vict. c. 3), s. 4 {l)\ see 
pp. 627 et m., post, and title EhEOTloKS. ' 

(my Bemavds v. Atker (1872), E. 8 0^'P.'S66; Vickers r. Selwyn (1903), 63 
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SuB'Secx. 2. —Paironagt of Bmejkoi, 

(i.) Advowaom and RighU of Patronage. 

1105. The initial right of a clerk to hold a church and benefice Ts 
acquired by presentation, or, if the benefice is in the gift of the 
bishop of the diocese in which it is situate, by collation (»). The 
right to fill a church a)id benefice by presentation or collation is 
called an advowson or right of patronage, and the owner of it is 
called the patron (o). An advowson is an incorporeal heredita¬ 
ment ( p). It may be either appendant or in gross (g). An advowson 


W. E.. 153; Wolfe v. Surrey Oovmty Council {Clerk), [1905] 1 K. B. 439. See 
title Eluotions. 

(n) Co. Litt. 119 b. It is there stated that every church is either preseuta- 
tive, coliativo, donative, or elective. Before 1st January, 1899, certain churches 
and benefices were donative and were filled by a donation thereof to a clerk by 
the patron without recourse to the bishop (Co. Litt. 344 a; 2 Bl. Com. 22, 23,24); 
but since that date they have all bocoino preseutative (Benefices Act, 1898 
(61 & 62 Viet. c. 48), s. 12). In the case of elective churches the elected clerk 
18 presented to the bishop (A.-'Q. v. Rutter (1770), 2 Buss. 101 (u.), 104 (n.); 
Faulkner v. I'Hger (1825), 4 B. & C. 449, 450; Edenhorovgh v. Canter^ry 
{Archhiehop) (1826), 2 Buss. 93, 104; Carter v. Cropley (1857), 8 De G. M. & G. 
680. 690, C. A.). 

(t>) Co. Litt. 119 b. The advocatio or jua patronatua of a church was first 
acquired by the founders, benefactors or maintaiuers of the church, who were 
called adnocati or patroni {ibid. ; 2 Bl. Com. 21; Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 
pp, 67—59). A patron, as su^, has no control over the euro of souls or 
the performance of ministerial duties in the parish {Herbert v. Westminster 
{Bean and Chapter) (1721), 1 P. Wins. 773; Portland {Duke) v. Bingham (1792), 

1 Hag. Con. 157). 

(p) 2 Bl. Com. 21; Panndl v. Hodgson (1676), Cary, 74 ; Stafford {Earl) v. 
BuM^ (1760), 2 Vos. Sen. 171, 178 ; Mirehouse v. Rennell (1833), 7 Bli. (n. 8.), 
241, H. L., per Lord Lynduuest, at p. 317. It will pass under a conveyance 
or devise of heroditamente {Anon. (1573), 3 Dyer, 323 b.; London v. Southwdl 
{Chapter) (1618), Hob. 303 ; Albemarle {Earl) v. Rogers (1794), 2 Ves. 477); or 
tenements ( London v. Southwdl {Chapter), supra; Chilly v. Exeter {Bishop) (1827), 
4 Bing. 290, 295, 296); or re^ estate {Re Hodgson, Taylor v. Hodgson, [1898] 

2 Oh. 645); but not undor a conveyance or devise of lands (Weatfaling v. West- 
faling (1746), 3 Atk. 460, 464). It is not “ land" under the S^tut€» of Limi¬ 
tations {Brooks V. Muckleston, [1909] 2 Ch. 519). Whether it will pass under a 
conveyance or devise of hereditaments, tenements, or real estate, situate and being 
in the parish or county in which the church aud benefice are situate depends 
upon circumstances {Anon, (1573), 3 Dyer, 323 b; London v. Southiodt {Chapter), 
eupra; Kenaeyy.Langliam{nZ6), Gas. temp. Talb. 143; Crompton v. Jarratt{lH6b), 
80 Ch. D. 298, 0. A.; ^ Hodgson, Taylor v. Hodgson, supre^. It will pass by the 
■word "churoh” {Ashegell v. Dennis {1589), 1 Leon. 191, per WalmesubT, J. ; 
Co. Litt. 17 b), or by the word “ living,” though thw word may mean only 
a single presentation ( Webb v. Byng (1856), 2 X. & J. 669). But where two 
bouefices nave been united, the advowson of the ■united benefice does not pass 
by the name of the advowson of one of them {Robinson y. Bristol {Marquis) 
(1851), 20 L. J. (o. F.) 208). On the death of the owner it is assets for payment 
of his debts {fjoodon v. Southwell {Chapter), supra, 303, 304; Tong V. Robinson 
(1730), 1 Bro. Pari. Oas. 114; Westfaling v. Weatfaling, supra). But it does 
not pass tuider the words commodities, emoluments, profits and advanta^’* 
{London v. Southwdl {Chapter), supra)', and where a testator, who was Mtlto 
patron and incumbent of a benefice, devised the advowson of ^e benefit and 
other real estate upon tnist- to apply the rents as income thereof as in his will 
mentioned, his heir-at-law was held entitled to present on the vacancy oooattcned 
by his death {Martin v. Martin (1842), 12 Sim. 579). 

(g) Tj/rringham's Case (1584), 4 Co. Eep. 36b,' Watson, CSergyman’s Lavr, 
4th ed., p. 59. When, as could legally be done before the Benefices Act, 
1898 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 48)i *> 1 (h), the right of presentation tor one or more 
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appendant passes bj assurance or by devoluUon of la^r with the sm. s. 
manor or otiber hereditament to which it is appendant (r). But it Benefioed 
may be severed therefrom; and in that case, if the severance is Clernr* 

complete, it becomes an advowson in gross, and cannot again be 
made appendant (s) except by operation of law (t). Where a bene- 
hce is held in medieties (a), there may be an advowson of each 
mediety (b). 

1106. The right of presentation or legal patronage may be vested Right o( 
in one person and the right of nomination in another. In that nomination, 
case the legal patron is trustee for the person who has the right 
of nomination and is bound to present to the bishop the nominee 
of that person (c). 

turns was granted apart from the whole advowson, it was said to be in part 
appendant and in part in gross (Watson, Clergymaii’s Law, 41 h ed,, p. 60). The 
advowson of a rectory is normally apt>endant to a manor; hut it may become 
appendant to some nouse or land furmerly belonging to the manor by the 
alienation of such house or land with the advowson apart from the manor or the 
alienation of the rest of the manor apart from the house or land and the advowson 
(ibid., pp. 60, 61). The advowson of a vicarage is normally appendant to the 
i-ectory out of which it is extracted; but it may be severed therefrom and may 
be appnndant to a manor (ibid, pp. 61, 62; IfilZ v. Grange (1656), 1 Plowd. 

164, 174; Case of Assize (1676), Dyer, 350 b; B. y, Nortmch (Sisfu^) 

(1616), Cro. Jac. 385; Sherley v. Cndcr/all (1618), Moore (e. B.), 894; Reynoldson 
y. Blake (1697), 1 Ld. Eaym. 192, 200). 

(r) Co. Ivitt. 307 a; A.-O. v. BitweU (1836), 1 Y. & 0. (EX.) 669, 682, 683; 

Rooper V. JIarriaon (1855), 2 K. & J. 86). Hut a grant by the Crown of a manor 
or land with the appurtenances does not carry an appendant advowson uules» 
mentioned expressly (stat. Prerogativa Regia (temp, inrert.), o. 17 ; A.-G. y. 

Bitutdl, mpra) or by reference (WhURer's Case (1613), 10 Co. Rep. 63 a; Bum, 
Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I., p. 0). 

(s) 2 Bl. Com. 22 ; Watson, Clergyman's Law, p. 62; Reynoldson v. Blake, 
supra, at p. 198. If the appendancy is severed dunng an estate for life or other 
particular estnte, or for a term of years, the advowson may become again 
appendant on the determination of the estate or term of years (Mallory, Quare 
Impedit, Part I., p. 39; Hartopp and Codes' CtM (1627), Hut. 88, 89; Rooper 
V. Harrison, supra). If the manor is mortgaged in foe, excep. aig the advowson, 
and the mortgage is paid off on the appointed day, the advowson becomes again 
appendant; but if repayment is not made until afterwards, the advowson will 
be reputed appendant but will not in fact be so (R, v. ChetUr (Bishop) (1698), 

1 Ld. Eaym. 292, 301). 

(t) Meath (Bishop) v. Winchester (Marquis) (1836), 4 01. & Fin. 446, 661, 

H. L.). If on a partition between coparceners an advowson appendant is 
allottM to one and the manor to the other, and afterwards one dies without 
issue' whereby the law jmites them again, the advowson, which had been severed 
by the partition, becomes again appendbnt (Fineh's (Sir Moyle) Case (1606), 

6 Oo. Rep. 63 a, 64 a). 

(a) Seep. 663, ante. 

(b) Co. latt 17 b, 18 a; Smith's (Richard) Case (1613), 10Oo. Bep. 1.35 b. 

(c) Gib. Cod. 794; Wat«>n, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., pp. 86, 86. The 
nomination is the substance of the advowson, and the presentation is only a 

interest (Sherley v, Underhill (1618), Moore (k. b.), 894). The Bene¬ 
fices Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viot. o. 48), 8. 1 (3), has made an agreement for an 
exercise of the right of patronage of a bea^oo on the nomination of a particular 

S n invalid; but nothing in that sOetion is to prevent the resmration or 
jtticm in a family settiement of a lift intsorest to the settlor or the reservation 
of a xi^t ctf redemption in a mortgaM s. 1 (7). As to where the advow- 
son ia in truat, see pp. 573, wO, post, and as to where it is mortgaged, 
see p. &7^.post. As to ^e remedy of the person entitled to nominate & oaae of 
the non-presentation ot his nominee, see p. 673, jiost. But where, as in Queen 
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1107. The right of presentation to a vicarage (<f) is ordinsLnSy in 
the reotor or parson (e); but it may be appendant to a manor (/) or 
have become vested in other bands or in the parishioners (p). 

1108. Where in accordance with the rules of the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty a benefice is augmented by a benefaction of 
i'200 or upwards in money or land or tithes, the patronage thered! 
may be vested in the benefactor, his heirs and successors, by an 
agreement made, with the consent of the governors, by the King 
under the sign manual, or any bodies politic or coiporate, or any 
person of full age, tenant of the advowson in fee simple or in fee 
tail or for life with remainder to his ow'n issue, but in case of a 
parson or vicar, with the consent of bis patron and ordinary (//). 
An agreenient by a guardian on behalf of an infant, if made with 
the approbation of the Chancery Division of the High Court, is as 
effectual as if the infant were of full age and himself entered into 
tho agreement (i). The judge in lunacy may authorise the com¬ 
mittee of the estate of a lunatic to enter into the agreement on 
behalf of the lunatic (k). 

1109. Provision is made by the Church Building Acts and New 
Parishes Acts (1) for the patronage of churches and chapels and 
benefices established under those Acts. Before or during the 
building of a new church or previously to its consecration, the 
bishop of the diocese and the patron and incumbent of the parish 
may, by an agreoment in writing, effectually vest the right of 

‘ nomination to the church on its consecration, either in perpetuity 
or otherwise, in any corporation, aggregate or sole, or any person or 
persons and his or their heirs or assigns (m). Where no such 
agreement is entered into, the right of patronage varies according to 
the description of the church or benefice. 

Where distinct and separate parislies are formed, the patronage 

Anne’s Bounty Act, 1714 (1 Geo. 1, stat. 2, o. 10), s. 0, and the Church Building 
Act, 1824 (fi Geo. 4, c. 103), es. 6, 12, 13, and the New rarishes Act, 1843 
(6 & 7 YicU 0 . 37), as. 20, 21, the legal patron is mentioned as having the 
nomination and the right to nominate to the bishop, the words have the same 
meaning or the same effect as “presentation’’ and “present.” 

(d) See p. 661. ante. 

(e) Gib. Ood. 719; 2 BolL Abr. 836 ; Sherlm/ v. Underhill (1618), Moore (K. B.), 
894 ; Code V. ITnlmed (1623), 2 Koll. Itep. 304. 

! /) 2 Boll. Abr. 386; Sherdet/ v. Underhin, 9up7-a. ■ 

g'\ Code v. Hvd-med, supra. See p. 679, poet. 

h) Uueen Anne’s Bounty Act, 1714 (1 Geo. 1, stat. 2, c. 10), sa. 8—12; 
Queen Aitne’s Bounty Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viot. c. 20), as. 2—4; Church Patronage 
Acti 1846 (9 & 10 Wet. o. 88), s. 1. 

(«■) Infants' Property Aot, 1830 (11 Geo. 4 & 1 Will. 4, c. 66), s. 26. See also 
title iJnPANTs AJO) OhitJoiiEif. 

(fe) Ltmacy Act, 1890 (58 & ‘64 Viet. c. 6), s. 120 (k). See i?e Ydiaaimr (I'851), 
3 Mao. dSt G. 275. See aisd title Lunacy. 

(1) See note (»), p. 444, ante .. For this ptupose limited owBMS of patronage, 
whether indiviauaf or corporate, are empowered to surrender cxr arrange their 
patroTO^'(ClUtrch Bttildiiisg‘Act, 1819 (59 GeO. 8, o. 134), «. 16; (^urch 
Building Aot, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, c. 72), s. 15; Church Building Aot, 18M (1 d; 2 
’V'ic't. c. 107), e. 15). ’ V . 

(m) Church Building Aot, 1845 (8 & 9 ^'VSet, c. TO), a. 28'; Church BuiMist 
A(A, IW8 (11 ft 12 Yiot. (X S7), 8. 4. " 
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ol tiafi ohoroh and benefice of eeob belongs to the patron of the 
ozigiBal parish (n). 

1110. The patronage of the ohoroh or chapel of a district pariah 
belongs to the patron of the church of the parish out of which the 
distri^ parish is taken; except where the chapel Was boUt wholly 
or in part by means of rates raised in the original parish, in which 
case the patronage belongs to the inoombent of the church of that 
parish (o). 

nil. The patronage of the church of a consolidated ohapelry 
belongs to the body or person designated in the representation made 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, upon which the Order in Council 
for the formation of the consolidated Chapelry is founded (p). 

1112. The patronage of a district ohapelry, except where it has 
been otherwise legally vested, is in the incumbent of the parish out 
of which the chapelry is formed (g). 

1113. Where a chapel is provided, and an endowment is created 
for the incumbent by a rentcharge on the emoluments of the 
benefice or by an apportionment of part of those emoluments, and 
no division of the parish or creation of a separate district for eccle¬ 
siastical purposes takes place, the right of presentation to the chapel 
is vested in the patron of the church to which the chapel appertains (r). 

1U4. Where a separate and distinct parish for spiritual purposes 
is created under the Church Building Act, 1831 («), on the endowment 
of an existing chapel of ease with a sufficient stipend for the minister 
thereof, the right of nominating the minister is settled by a deed of 
agreement between the patron of the parish in which the chapel is 
situate and the bishop of the diocese (t). 


(n) Ohxircli Building Act, 1819 (69 Q©o. 3, o. 134), s. 13. 

(o) Church Building Act, 1818 (68 G«o. 3, o. 46), bs. i'S. But where a 
church or chapel is provided under the Church Building Ac; > 1824 (6 Qe». 4, 
0 .103), in part by means of rates, the patronage, upon its be-joming a district 
chur^, vests in the patron of the chn:^ of the original parish in which it is 
provided (iUd., s. 13). As to dburohes built in extra-parochial places, see 
p. 6tl, post. 

(p) Church Bailding> Act, 1846 (8 & 9 Yiot. c. 70), a* 9 (amending the Church 
Buddiifg Act, 1819 (69 Geo. 3> c, 134), se. 6, 16); Church Building Act, 1851 
(14 & 16 Tict. a 97], bs. 19, 20. 

(;) Church Buildings Act, 1819 (59 Geo. S, c. 134), s. 16; Ohttrdh Building 
Act, 1646 (8 & 9 Yiot. o. 70), a. 17. As to where an extra-paroohiul placo m 
formed into a district chapolry, see p. 671, post. Where a district ohapelry is 
taken .out of a distinct and separate parish or a district parish, the right of 
nominaiaon to the chapel thereof belongs to thd incumbent of such ffistinct and 
separate parish or district parish (Church Building Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Yici. c. 107), 
s. 12). And where it is taken out of one or more previously formed district 
chapedriee, the right of. nominaGon belongs to the incumbent of .the parish out 
^ of which the flM assigned district chapelry was taken, nnleea it is legally 
vested in some other psJ^. in which case it u to belong sooh other party or 
is to be vested ae may be agreed upon between such party and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners with the cousmit ot the .faii^op (Churcu Buildicg Act, 1840 
(3 ft 4 Yick 0 . 60), s. 1). 

(r) Chur^ Buuding Act,. 1822 (3 Geou o, 72), s. 22 . , 

£♦) ift2rWill.4,c.88,s. 23 

Ihid., s. 24; Clhur<di Boildiiig Act, 1888 (1 ft 2 Yiot. e. 107), t. T, tf the 
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1115. The right of patronage of a district or new parish fbrm^ 
under the New Parishes Act, 1848 (a), unless or until it is othemise 
assign^ in perpetuity and except so far as it is otherwise asakned 
in part (&), is exercisable alternately by the Crown and the bidiop 
of the diocese, the first nomination being vested in the Crown (c), 

1116. On the constitution of a new parish under the New Parishes 
Act, 1856(d), the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, if they think fit, until 
compliance with the requirements relating to the assignment of the 
patronage of the church thereof in consideration of an endowment 
contributed for the same (c), may assign such patronage to the then 
incumbent of the original parish out of which the new parish 
has been formed for the term of his incumbency, or, if the new 
parish has been formed out of two or more parishes, then to one or 
other of the then incumbents of such parishes for the term of his 
incumbency (/). 

1117. In the case of a church or chapel provided by private sub¬ 
scriptions under the Church Building Act, 1824 (jj), the right of 
nomination for the first two turns, or for any number of turns 
occurring during forty years from the date of the consecration, is in 
three life trustees appointed by or representing the subscribers, and 
afterwards is in the incumbent of the parish or extra-parochial 
place in which the church or chapel was provided; or, if it was 
provided in part by means of rates, the right of nomination is, from 
the first, in the incumbent of the church of the original parish in 
which it was provided. But, in either case, if it becomes a district 
church, the right of nomination thenceforth belongs to the patron of 
the church of the original parish (k). 

1118. Where a body or ^rson provides a church and endows it 
to the satisfaction of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and also 
provides a competent fund for the repairs thereof, the Commis¬ 
sioners may, if tliey think it proper so to do, with the consent of the 
bishop, and whether they assign a particular district to the church 
or not, by an instrument under their common seal specially declare 
the patronage of the church to be in perpetuity in such body or 
person and their or his successors, heirs and assigns, or in their or 
his nominee, or in some trustees signified by them or him to the 
commissioners. If the church is provided and endowed by subscrip¬ 
tion, the patronage is to be declared to be in sqch body or person, 


incumbent does not consent, the separation and deed of agreement do not take 
effect till the next avoidance of the parish church (Church Building Act, 1831 
(I & 2 Will. 4, o. 38), 8. 24). 

(«) 6 & 7 Viot. c. 37. 

See pp. 669 et teq. 

(c) New Parishes Act, 1848 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 87), 8. 21: New Parishes Act, 1844 
(7 & 8 ^ot. c. 94), 88. 1—3. 

(d) 1» St 20 Viet. c. 104. 

(e) See pp. 569 et aeq. 

(/) New Parishes Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Vick c. 104), b. 22. 

If/) 5 Geo. 4, 0 . 103. 

(h) Church Building Act, 1824 (6 Geo. 4, c. 103), as. 12, 18; Fotvkr 
GlouceaUr {BUhop) (1869), K E. 4 C. P. 668, Ex. Oh.; affirmed mb non*. AUm 
V. Gloututer [Biahqp) (1878), L. R 6 H. L. 219. 
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their or hie Soooessors, heirs, and assigns, or sneh tmstees, as the 
major part in value of the subscribers (d not less ^an £50 each signify 
to the commissioners. The patronage is not at any time to be vested 
in or held in trust by more than five persons, except 'where it passes by 
descent to coparceners or by the custom of gavelkind to more than 
five persons, or is conveyed by will or deed to more than five chil¬ 
dren, grandchildren, nephews, or nieces of the grantor or devisor (i). 
But previous notice of the proposal to provide the church must be 
given to the patron and incumbent of the parish, district, or extra- 
parochial place in which the church is provided or proposed to be 
provided (k), and also, if a particular district is proposed for the 
church and is to be taken out of any parish, district, or extra-parochial 
place other than that in which the church is provided or proposed to 
be provided, to the patron and incumbent of such parish, district, or 
extra-parochial place, in order that they may have the opportunity 
of objecting to the proposal. And if any such patron gives security 
that he will himself within two years provide and endow a church 
in accordance with the proposal and to the satisfaction of the bishop, 
he is to be given the preference in so doing (1). Preference is also 
to be given to a proposal to enlarge an existing chnrch over a 
proposal to provide a new church (m). 

1119. In certain cases where an ecclesiastical corporation aggre¬ 
gate or sole, or either of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Durham, or any college therein respectively, or any person or 
persons, make a contribution towards providing a church or chapel 
for a district, parish, or benefice, or towards the permanent endow¬ 
ment of such church or chapel, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
may, by means of a scheme ratified by an Order in Council, assign 
the right of patronage of the district, parish, or benefice, either in 

(t) Church Building Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, o. 38), m. 2—12, 16, 19, 20; 
Oburch Building Act, 1840 (3 & 4 viot. o. 60), 88. 12—18, 21 ; Church Building 
Act, 1851 (14 & 16 Yiot. 0 . 97), es. 7—15 ; New ParisbM Acte and Ohurcn 
Building Acts Amendment Act, 1H69 (32 A 33 Yiot. o. 94), es. 12, 13; 
MacAllMttr v. Rochester {Bishop) (1880), 6 0. P. D. 194). In order to acquire 
the patronage of a chapel under the Church Building Act, 1831 (1 A 2 
Will. 4, c. 38), 8. 2, the statutory conditions must oe strictly complied 
with {Williams v. Brotm (1835), 1 Oort. 53). The appointment of new 
trustees is rested in the Barriring or continuing traatees or the majority of 
them, where more than two; unless a different mode of appointment or 
electioh is agreed upon in the first instance between the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners and the hodj or person providing and endowing the church, or where 
it is provided and endowed by subscription, between the Ecclesiastical Oommis* 
eioners and the major part in value of the snbacribers thereto of not less than 
£60 each. Every trast^ on hie appointment, and also whenever he exeroieesor 
concurs in exercising the right ox nomination of which he is a trustee, is to sign 
a declaration that he is a member of the Chturch of England; and upon an 
appmntment of new trustees no conveyance of the right of nomination to the 
Ghuroh need be made. The trustees may act notwithstanding vacancies in their 
t numbw, uTilamt otherwise prescribed. But if all the trustee die without having 
appointed any new trustee or trustees the bishop of the diocese may by^ deed 
appoint any requisite number of trustees not exceeding five (Church Building 
Act, 1861 (14 A 16 Yict c. 97), a 10). 

{*) MaeAUister v. Rochester {Bishop), suptu. 

(Z) Ghuroh Building Act, 1881 (1 A 2 Will. 4, c. 38), ss. 7,11,16; Church 
Buildmg Act, 1861 (14 A 16 Viot. c. 97), sa. 7,11,12. 

(m) Cmmndi Buildmg A(st, 1831 (1 A 2 WiB. 4, c. 38), a. 8, 
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perpetnity or to the extent of ond or more nominations, fie stteh 
corporation, university, college, person, or persons, or to ill, his, or 
their noininee or nominees. The districts, parishes, or benefioes 
whereof the right of patronage may be so assigned are (1) a district 
or new parish formed under the New Parishes Act, 1S48 (n); (2) a 
church or chapel to which a district belongs and of which the 
pat ronage is vested in the incumbent of the original parish, district 
or place out of which such district was taken, as such incumbent; 
(8) anew parish constituted under the New Parishes Act, 1856(o), 
or a parish or district having neither incumbent nor patron, and 
(4) a benefice of which the patronage is vested in the Crown or 
in the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, or in the Duke of 
Cornwall, or in an ecclesiastical or lay corporation, aggregate or 
sole, and of which the permanent annual endowment does not 
exceed 4^100 per annum, nor the annual income from all sources 
X‘250 per annum. But the assignment can only be made with the 
consent of the patron in the case of a benefice in the patronage 
of the Crown or of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, or 
of the Duke of Cornwall, or of a bishop, or an ecclesiastical or lay 
corporation aggregate; or of the bishop of the diocese in the 
case of a benefice in the patronage of the incumbent of another 
benefice, or in the case of a district or parish having neither 
incumbent nor patron; and it can only be made in perpetuity if 
tbo contribution consists either of the building of a church for the 
district or parish or benefice with the provision of a clear yearly 
sum of at least J045 for its permanent endowment, or else of a 
permanent endowment of the church or chapel of the district or 
parish or benefice with the clear yearly sum of £150; and notice 
of nn intention to make the assignment is to be sent to the patron 
of the benefice and the body or person whose consent thereto is 
required (p). Where any such assignment of patronage in per¬ 
petuity is made to a contributing body or person, and the benefice 
at the time of the assignment is already permanently endowed 
with an annual sum of not less than £100, or the annual income of 
the benefice from all sources, calculated on an average of the three 
years immediately preceding the contribution thereto, amounts to 
£150, no subsequent sale or disposition of the patronage for 
valuable consideration is to be made until thirty years after the 
assignment, unless the entire proceeds are legally seoored for the 
further permanent augmentation of the benefice (q). Where any 


(n) 6 & 7 Viet 0 . 37. 

[v) 19*& 20 Viet, a 104. 

If) New Parishes Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viot. o. 37), s. 20; New Pariahee Act. 
18C6 (IS & 20 Viot. 0 . 104), as. 16—20, 22, SO; New PamheB Acta aad Olxuroh 
Buildmg Aota Amendment Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viet. c. 84), sa. 10, 12,13. In 
the case of a benefice in the patrons^ of the incumbent of another l^efice « 
which 18 in private patronage, the pmate patron may require tiie amount of 
diminution (u any) in the vidue of hie advowson likely to bq caused by the 
contemplated assignment of patronage to be assessed <s asemiained by arbi¬ 
tration, and may recover the amount from the body or pexaonto whom tiie 
aasignmeni of patronage is made (New Parishes Acta and Cmuxoh Budding Acts 
Amendment Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viot. c. s. 16). 

(q) New PansW Act, 1836 (19 & 20 Viot. a 104), a, 21. A pfreaentation. 
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assigmnent oi patronage in perp^iigr' is made to the nominees .jqI 
a contribatii^ body on person or of two or more contributing 
bodies or persons, the nominees must not exceed five in number. 
The^ are named in the deed of asaigpn^ent by Uie bodies or persons 
making the contribution or the major part in value of the sub' 
Bcribers thereto of not less than £50, and become trustees lor the 
exercise of the patronage (r). 

1120 . In certain cases where the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
build or assist in building a new church or chapel, they may vest 
the patronage Of it either in perpetuity or for a limited time in 
the bishop {d the diocese (s). 

1121 . Where a new church is built in an extra-parochial place, the 
patronage of it, if not vested elsewhere, is to belong to the bishop 
of the diocese in which it is situate; and where an extra-parochial 
place has been formed into a distinct and separate parish or district 
parish, or district cbapelry, the patronage of it is to belong to the 
bishop, except in cases whore the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
with the consent of the bishop, specially declare the patronage of a 
new church built in an extra-parochial place and endowed to their 
satisfaction (*)• 

1122. Gener-ally, where the advowson or right of patronage of a 
benefice is vested in two or more persons, the bishop is not bound 
to act on a presentation in which they do not all concur, and if 
they do not make a joint presentation within the allowed period of 
six months, he may collate by right of lapse (u). If, however, he 
admits a clerk to the benefice on a presentation in which they do* 
not all concur, the common title of them all is not thereby dis¬ 
turbed (a); for the advowson is one entire thing, not in its nature 
severable except by partition (b). But a right of patronage may in 
law be exercisable by several patrons in turn (c); and if copar¬ 
ceners do not agree in a presentation, the eldest sister or her heir has 
the first turn, and so on (d), and they can severally assign their 

collation, institution, induction, or admission made under any mxoh salo or din. 
position is void, and the patronage for that turn lapses to the bishop {ibid.). 

(r) New Parishes Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viot. c. 104^ e. 24. Every uominoe on 
his appoinixnent is to sign a aeolarstion that he is a member oi the Ohurch of 
England. Yacancies among the trustees are to be 6B«d in the manner provided 
by the deed. If the power of fiUing vacancies is vested in trustees and adl 
die With«mt hanng-appointed sooceanors, or if a vacancy is not filled'up for 
two years after its oo<pirrenoe, the bishop of the diocese may fill up the numbor 
of trustees. But the firastees may act notwithstanding one or more vacancies 
in their number (ibid,). 

It) Church BuiMing Act, 1822 (3 Qeo. 4, c. 72), s. 31. 
m Church Building Act, 1851 (14 ft 15 Viet. c. 97), s. 20. 

(a) 8e0 p. 690, poti. 

■ (<4 Oo. litt. 186 b, 246 a; 2 Oo.'Inst. 365; Bum, EcclesiastioalLaw, Yol. I., 
pp. 14 a — 18; WtUitTV. Denmiaon (1750), Amb. 82, 83. Trustee patrons must 
au join in a preeentatiou unless otherwise provided in their instrument of 

trust; see p. Ml, And where eewnal eestuu que tnid£ have the right of 
nomination, they must all join in exercising it{Seymowr T.'’AN»n<t(1742), 2 Atk. 
482, per Lord Hardwicks, IkO., at p. 4631 ' 

h) Bark^ v. London (Bithop) (17TO1 1 Hy. Bl. 412, 417. 

• D^maetie Obis (1583)* 4 l^n. 8«. • 

{a) Gib. Cod.766; Anon. (1687), I I^er 35 a; Beyru)td$on v. Blake (1^7), 1TA 
Saym. 192,197 ; Barker ▼. London (Biehop), mapra, at pp. 417, 418. The right if 
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SWT. A turns without a partition of the advowson («). But if co^aroeners, 
Beneficed or joint tenants, or tenants in oommon make a partition of the 
Clergy. advowson, whereby they agree to present by turns, tiien each 
becomes seised of her or his separate part of the advowson (/), 
with the right of presenting in the turn belonging to that part^). 
The patronage of a new or consolidated benefice may be originally 
vested in several patrons in turns (/i). If one of several part- 
patrons presents out of his or her turn, and the presentee is insti¬ 
tuted or admitted, the presentation is an usurpation, and the patron 
entitled to the turn loses it for that turn, but the cycle of turns is not 
thereby altered (i). The turn is complete when the presentee is 
instituted or admitted. Therefore, if he is rejected by the bishop, 
or if his institution or admission is ipso facto void, the same part- 
patron may present again; but, if he is afterwards deprived, or his 
institution or admission is adjudged null and void by a declaratory 
sentence, the turn is gone and the part-patron next in turn has the 
presentation (A;). The turn is lost if the part-patron allows his 
right of presentation to lapse to the bishop (Q, or if he allows his 
right to be usurped by a stranger and does not vindicate it by 
quare impeditim). But where, on the appointment of the in¬ 
cumbent to a bishopric, the King presents by royal prerogative (n), 
this presentation does not count as a turn (o). 


assignable {Duller v. Exeter {Bishop) (1749), 1 Vos. Sen. 340, per Oiakke, B.), 
and goes to her husband by tbo curtesy and descends to her issue (Co. Litt. 
166 D ; Duller v. Exeter (Bishop), supra; Thrale v. Lotidon {Bishop) (1790), 1 
.Hy. Bl. 376, 411, 412. If one of the ooparceuers dies leaving ceweirs, they 
are entitled in turn to the turns of the deceased coparcener {Richards v. Maedes- 
field {Earl) (1836), 7 Sim. 267). 

(e) Harris v. Nichols (1683), Qro. Eliz. 19; Beynddson v. Blake (1697), I 
Ld. Baym. 192 ; Thrale v. London {Bishoji), supra. 

{/) Co. Litt. 18 a; Windsor v. Canteroury {Archbishop) (1699), Oro. Elia, 
687; Windham -v. Norwich {Bishop) {1616), 1 Brownl. 165; Bodico^ r. Bteers 
(1737), 1 Dick. 69. 

(y) Evfleighv. Turner {lR^l\ 3 Dyer, 299 a; Stdishury {Bishop) v- Philips 
(1700), 1 Ld. Baym. 636, Ex. Oh,; Advowsons Act, 1708 (7 Ann. c. 18), a. 2 ; 
17 Vin. Abr. pp., 328—330, tit. Presentation, K, a ; Matthews ▼. Bath 
and Wells {Biship) (1786), 2 Dick. 662. In SeyiTumrv. Bennet (1742), 2 Atk. 482, 
liord Habdwjoxx!, L.C., at p. 483, said that in a partition case where parceners 
of an advowson could not agree in presenting one person, the court would direct 
them to draw lots os to who sliould^ve the urst presentation; compare John¬ 
stons V. Baber (1856), 6 De Q. M. & Q. 439, C. A. 

(A) ffrocers’ Co. v. CarUerburu {Archbishop) (1771), 3 Wile. 214, 221; 
Keen v. Benny, [1894] 8 Oh. 169; Fltiralities Act, 1838 (1^2 Viet. o. 106), s. lA 
As to the pannage of the benefloe in Peel pariabes bemg vested in the Crown 
and the bish^ of the diooese alternately, see p. 668, atite. 

(t) Stat. Westminster 11. (1285), 13 £dw. 1, c. 5 ; Dolman's Case, (1583), 
4 iioon. 86; Birch v. Liehfidd ana Coventry {Bishm) (1803), 3 Bos, & P. 444; 
Bichards v. Macdesfield {Mari) (1836), 7 Sim. 267; Keen v. Denny, eiqtra. 

{k) Windsor's Case (1599), 5 Oo. Bep. 102 a; 8. O. eub nom. Windsor v. 
Canieritsry {Archbishop) (1699), Oro. Eliz. 687. 

{l)_i Bio. Abr. H9b, 150^ tit Presentation, |d. 26; 17 Vin. Abr., p. 3^, 
tit Preswtation, E, a, 7; Keen v. Denny, wpra, per Ohutx, 3., at p. 177. 
As to lapee^ see p. 690, post. 

m) Leak ▼. (Uveatry {Bishop) (1601), Oro. Eliz. 811. 

n) See p. 576, post. 

(o) Qroosfs' Co. v. Cantsrbmry (AreAHiAop) (1771), 3 Wils. 214, 221, 232; 
JVwconi V. OaUand (1796), S &o. Part (km. fl ; Keen v. Denny, supra, per 
QbzTtx, J., at p. 176. 
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1133. Where the legal estate in an advowson is vested in trustees, 
they are bound to present the nominee of the person or persons 
equitably interested in it (p). The person beneficially interested in 
an estate for life or other limited estote in the advowson of a bene¬ 
fice has the right of presentation or nomination when a vacancy in 
the benefice occurs during the continuance of such estate (q). 

1124. Where the patronage of a vacant benefice is vested in an 
infant, of whatever age, the presentation is made by him and not 
by his guardian (r). 

1125. Where the patronage of a benefice is vested in a married 
woman, she holds it as if she were a feme eole, if she was married 
after Slst December, 1882, or if the title to it first accrued to her 
after that date, and can, apparently, in either of those cases, present 
to the benefice, when vacant, without the concurrence of her bns* 
band {$). Otherwise, he mast concur with her in the presentation (t). 
In any case, if a child of the marriage has been living while she has 
been seised of or entitled to patronage in possession, and she dies 
possessed of it, her husband, if he survives her, has the patronage 
during the rest of his life as tenant by the curtesy, unless she has 
barred his right by a testamentary disposition which has legal 
force (a). 

1126. Where a husband dies seised of or entitled to the patronage 
of a benefice, leaving a widow whose right to dower in respect 
thereof has not been barred, she is entitled by reason of such dower 
to present on every third vacancy of the benefice which occurs 
daring her life (b). 


{p) Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I., p. 14. Where the advowsou of a 
benefice is devised upon trust for sale, and the proceeds of sale and the income 
arising therefrom are to be applied for the benefit of a person or persons named 
in the will, and the benefice becomes vacant before the advo-vson is sold, the 
right of presentation or nomination is in the pei^n or persons .vho, if the sale 
had taken place, would for the time being be beneficially interostod in the proceeds 
of the sale or the income thereof (Uawkina v. Chappel (1739), 1 Atk. 621; 
Johnstone v. Baber (1856), 6 De O. M. & G-. 439, 0. A. ; Briggs v. Sharp (1876), 
L. 20 Eg. 317). But where a testator devised an advowson to trustoes upon 
trust to sell immediately after the death of the then incamheut, it was hold mat 
they would have the presentation on the vacancy occasioned by that death 
[Bristow V. Skirroto (1859), 6 Jur. (N. 8.) 1.379). 

(q) Albemarle (Earl) y, Jtogers (1794), 2 Ves, 477; Briggs v. Sharp (1876), L. E. 
2 Eq. 317 ; Welch v. Peterborough ( Bishop) (1885), 16 Q. 13. D. 432. 

(r) 3 Oo. Inst 166; Gib. Ood- 794 ; ArthingUm v. Coverley (1733), 2 Eq. Cos. 
Abr. 618 ; Htarls y. Oreenbank (1749), 3 Atk. 696, per Lord. Habdwiokb, L.C., 
at p. 710. But there appear to have been instances in which the guardian has 
presented (Watson, Olorcyman’e Law, 4th ed., p. 140). 

(. 1 ) Manied Women’s Property Act, 1882 (46 & 46 Viet. c. 76), ss. 1 (1), 2. 5; 
Beid V. Beid (1886), 31 Oh. D. 402, 0. A. Sm also title HesBAm) Ain> Wu E. 

• (() Watson, Clergyman's Law, 4th ed., pp. 71,140; except in the case of the 
Queen (ibid., n. 140; Gib. Ood. 794). 

(a) Oo. litt 29 a; Gib. Ood, 794 ; 2 BL Oom. 127; Watson, Clergyman's 
Law, ed., pw 71; Appleton r. BowletfJ(l6$9), L. B, 8 Bq. 189; Eager r. 
PurnMU (1881), 17 Oh. D. 116; ^Carried Women’s Property Act, 1882 (46 & 46 
Tict e. 76), n. 1 (l}b 2,6; Bofe v. Sepe, £1882] 2 Ch. 886; see also ntde (d), 
p. 5?l, ante. 

(b) Oo. litt 379 a; Watson, Glergynuut'e Low, 4th ed., p. 72. 
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1127. Whea the j^atron of a benefice ia a limatiq, the Cro'ohct 
the right ot presenting to it (c). 

1128. Where the adyowson of a benefice has been mortgaged, 
the mortgagee is the legal owner of the patronage, but, nntii 
foreclosure or sale, be is bound to present the nominee of the 
mortgagor (d). 

1129. Where an advowson or right of patronage of a benefice ia 
held by or in trust for a Roman Catholic, it cannot be exercised by 
the person or persons possessed thereof; but the University of 
Oxford, if the benefice is within the limits of the city of London 
or certain of the counties in the province of Canterbury («), and 
the University of Cambridge, if the benefice is within the limits of 
the remaining counties in the province of Canterbury or any of 
the counties in the province of York (/), has the right of presenting 
to the benefice when it becomes void (g). But, where a patron who 
has been a Roman Catholic becomes a lunatic, it is questionable 
whether the right of the university is not superseded by the right of 
the Crown (/t). 

1130. As regards patronage held otherwisa than as private 
property, different legal incidents attach to rights of patronage 

(c) Coin. J)ip. tit. Idiot, C; lie Fitzgerald (1805), 2 Sch. & L<>f. 4112, per 
Ijord Bkdkso.sle, L.O., at p. 437. Bee title Lunatics and Peksons or 
Unsound Mihd. 

(d) Oib. CV»d. 794; Jory v. Oox (1697), Prec. Oh. 71; Amhuret v. Dawlivg 
(1700) 2 Veni. 401 ; A.-G. v. Heaketli (1706), ibid., 549; Gaily v. Seiby (1720), 

1 Coin. 343; Cro/tv. Powel (1738), 2 Com. 603, 609; Qardmery. QriMth 

P. Wms. 404; Keiiaey v. Langhxm (1736), Oas. temp. Talb. 143, ppr Lord Talbot, 
L.C., at p. 144; Macleenzie v. Evbineon (1747), 3 Atk. 569. But in a caso where 
the mortgage was of the advowson alone and was of long standing, and no 
interest bad been paid, the mortgagee was considered to be entitled to present 
unless the mortgagor redeemed the mortgage {Oyer v- Graven {Lor<£} (1786), 2 
Dick. 662). 

(<•) The counties of Oxford, Kent, Middlesex, Sussex, Surrey, Hants, Berks, 
Bucks, Gloucester, Worcester, Stafford, Warwick, Wilts, Somerset, Devon, 
Cornwall, Dorset, Tlereford, Northampton, Pembroke Cai-marthen, Bi'ecknock, 
Monmouth, Cardigjin, and Montgomery (stat. 0606) 3 Jao 1, o. 6, s. 13). 

(/) The counties of Essex, Herts, Bedford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Lmcoln, llutlond, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Siuop, Badnor, 
Denbigh. Flint, Carnarvon, Anglesey, Merioneth and Glamorgan; and Chester, 
Lancaster, York, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland and Westmoreland 
(/fil’d.). 

(g) Ibid .; stat. (1689) I Will. & Mar. c. 26, s. 2 ; Presentation of Benehces Act, 
1713 (13 Ann. o. 13); Church Patronage Act, 1737 (11 Geo. 2, c. 17); Eoman 
Cathulio Belief Act, iSM (10 Geo. 4, o. 7), s. 16. The ^prohibition in the first 
two of those Acte against dther university pieeenting u person holding at 
the time another benefice with cure of souls is now repealed (Benefices Act. 
1898 (61 & 62 Wet. c. 48), s. 7h The university may el^t to the benefit and 
exercise any other rights whiem they possess with reflect to it in any way from 
time to time determined by thorn to be expedient by a tiniversity statute or 
(Ordinance made in the oiuinary manner after 1st January, 1S99 {ibid.). The 
right of the university attaches where a patron who has the right of nomination ^ 
oitt ot a Utnited class of clerks, so that a college is bound to present a qualified 
clerk nominated by him, is a Bqman Catholic {Boyer v. Norwich {Bishnj^ [1892] 
A. C. 417. P. 0.). But one of two tenants in common of an advowson is a 
Boman (}s1hi4ic, the othbr can present alone, and the university have no right 
{Edwardt ^f.JSxeter {ifisWpy(l839), 5 Bing. (n. c.) 662). 

{h) Be Vd^baabur (1851), 5 Mac. &,Q. 276, per Lord Teubo, L.O., atp. 2*7; 
see p. 673, onis. 
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belonging (1) to the Grown, the Dnohy of Lancaster or Bnohy ot 
Cornwall; (2) to an office in the gift of the Crown; (8) to a muni¬ 
cipal corporation or body; (4) to a university or college; (B) to 
other ecelesiuBtical or lay corporations agjgregate; (6) to a bishop 
in right of his see or to other ecclesiastical corporations sole or 
dignitaries, in right of their office; (7) to parishioners or some 
other numerous class, or to trostees for them; and (8) to trustees 
in perpetuity whether with or without an expressed trust or specified 
eestuis que tr ust. 

1131. The King, besides possessing the patronage of divers Crown 
benefices in right of the Crown or of the Duchy of Lancaster, or of Patronage, 
the Duchy of Cornwall, where there is not a Duke of Cornwall of 
full age, is the patron paramount of all the other benefices (t), and, 
as such, has the right to fill all such benefices as are not regularly 
filled by the patrons thereof, whether this happens by neglect, as 
where the patronage ultimately lapses to the Crown (/c), or by 
incapacity to present, as where the patron is attainted or outlawed, 
or is an alien or a lunatic (1), or has bean guilty of simony (in) or 
the like (n). Moreover, where a benefice becomes void by the 
promotion of the holder thereof to a see in the province of Canter¬ 
bury or York, or where the advowson of a benefice is attached 
to a see, and the benefice is void during a vacancy in the see, 
or where the advowson of a benefice is attached to another 
ecclesiastical office and the benefice is void dui ing a vacancy of the 
office occasioned by tho promotion of the holder to a see in the 
province of Canterljury or York, the King has tho prerogative of 
presenting to the void benefice (o). And as against the King a 
benefice is not deemed full by institution or collation until induc¬ 
tion has supervened (p). In exorcising Crown patronage of a 
benefice above the yearly value of ±*20 in the King’s hooks, the 
King acts under the advice of the First Lord of the Treasury (q). 

But no Roman Catholic or Jew may advise the King as to the 
exercise of ecclesiastical patronage (r). 


8aov. S. 
Beneftetd 
Olentr. 




(0 Gib. Cod. 763. 

(it) See p. 690, post, 

(Z) See p. 573, ante, , 

(tti) See p. 693, posL 

(n) Gib Cod. 763. 

(o) Ibid.; Basset v. Oee{1600), Oro. Eli*. 790; JS. v. London {Bishop) (1693), 
3 Lev. 377 ; Potter- 7 , Ciiaprnan {1150), Amb. 08, 101 ; B. v. Eton CoUepe (1867), 
8 £. & B. 610, 632. But as to patronage lapaingto a biahop, see note (e), p. 690, 
p(»<. The prcrogativo of presenting to a benefice vacated by tbepromotion of the 
mcumbent to a Dishopric must be exercised daring the life oz the person pro¬ 
moted {Armagh {Arehbith(^) v. A.-O, (1729), 3 Bro. Pari. Qaa. 607, 614, a.). 
And if the King does not present and the presentee of another is admitted and 
dies without Imving heea disturbed, the prerogative is lost {Bossed v. Gee, 
♦upra). 

(p) Gib. Ood. 763. TxQ mduction he may revoke the presentation ; and if 
his presentee dies after institution, but before induction, he may present 
another clerk {Wright'<t. Norwich {Bishop) (Idto), 1 Leon. I6(fi. 

J o) See Piuialities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Yiot. o. 106), s. 126, 

r) Boman Catholic Belief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, c. 7), s. 18: JeWv Beiiel 
k, 1868 (21 ft 22 Yict. c. 49), s. 4. The offence is a high misaemeafior and 
disaldes the offender from thereafter holding any office Under the Qttnm (ibid.). 
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1132. The Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal ha* 
the right to present to benefices in the patrona^ of the Crown which 
do not exceed the yearly value of £20 in the King’s books (s). ijs 
regards such of these benefices as are enumerated in the First 
Schedule to the Lord Chancellor’s Augmentation Act(t), he was 
by that Act empowered to sell the advowson of any such benefice 
for a sum of money or in consideration of a perpetual annuity or 
rentcharge, or tithe rentcharge, or land, which is to be devotea to 
the augmentation of the benefice (a). As regards any of the benefices 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor of the clear annual value of 
not loss than £200 nor more than £500, whether included in such 
First Schedule or not, but not exceeding altogether one hundred 
in number, the Lord Chancellor was empowered to sell and convey 
the advowson to any tenant in fee or in tail, whether in possession, 
remainder, or reversion, of freehold or copyhold land within the 
limits of the benefice, either absolutely or to or upon the uses or 
trusts of a settlement of such land, for a sum certified by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to be reasonable having regard to the 
age of the incumbent at the time of sale, and not being less than 
ten years’ purchase of the clear annual value of the benefice; and 
the purchase-money was to be applied by him in the augmentation 
of bonelicos remaining in his gift (a). The purchaser of an 
advowson under the Act cannot himself sell it or contract for its 
sale until after the expiration of five years from the sale thereof to 
him ; but this restriction does not operate in case of his death or 
bankruptcy (6). 

1133. Patronage belonging to the King in right of the Duchy of 
Lancaster is exercised under the advice of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy (c). 

1134. Patronage belonging to the Duchy of Cornwall, where there 
is a Duke of Cornwall of full age, is exercisable by him, and when 
that is not the case and the patronage belongs to the Crown in 
right of the Duchy, is exercisable by the same persons as the 


(«) Gib. Ood. 763,764 ; PluraUties Act, 1838 0 & 2 Viet. c. 106), s. 126. Where 
the Lord Chanoollor presented to a benefice above the yearly value of £20 in 
the King’s books, and the presentee was instituted and inducted, it was held 
that he could not be removed in favour of a subsequent presentee (rf the Kin g 
(Lord Chancellor'e Cast (1611), Hob. 214). 

(f) 26 & 27 Viet. 0. 120. 

(«) Lord Ohanoellor’s Augmentation Act (26 & 27 Viet o. 120), ss. 1 —22, 
28—37. The purchase-money, to the extent of not mo#e than £d00, might be 
applied in purchasing, building, or rebuilding a parsonage house ontiie benefice, 
if an equal sum for the same purpose was provided % or on bbhalf of the 
inoumbeut or the owner of Ae advowson (ihid., s. 8). The option accorded to 
'•e purchaser by a 6, of giving security for payment of one half of the pur- 
apf-mouey with compound interest when a vuoanoy in the benefice accrued, 
see m to be repealed by the Benefices Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 48), s. 1 (3) (b); 

(o) li, pmt. 

The Bui^Chancellor’s Augmentation Act (26 & 27 Viot c. 120), ss. 22—47, 
£400, or itation was not to cause the annual value of a benefice to exceed 
sa 26, 27). ,exceed £1 for every four inhabitants witlun its limite (ibid^ 

(b) Ibid., a 

(c) S. V. i21. 

(1 & 2 Viot. Q^cdn (Bitkop) (16131, .Moore (x. B.), 874; Pluxalities Act, 19Si 
06), a 126. 
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Grown paironftgo, namely, by ibie King on the adviee of the Firal 
Lord of the Treasury if the benefice is above the yearly value of 
£20 in the King’s books, and, if not, by the Lord Chancellor (d), 

1135. Where a right of presentation to a benefice belongs to an 
office in the gift or aimointment of the Grown which is held by a 
Roman Catholic or a Jew, the right devolves on and is exercisable 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury («). 

1186. Before 1835 municipal corporations or particular bodies of 
members thereof (/) were in many cases possessed of advowsons 
and rights of nomination to benefices, ecclesiastical preferments, 
and offices of priest, curate, preacher or minister. All such 
advowsons and rights, if not vested in them as charitable trustees, 
were thenceforth directed to be sold (g). But notwithstanding any 
such sale the corporation and their property continue liable to any 
previously subsisting obligation of maintaining in whole or in part 
a priest, curate, preacher or minister; and the liability may be 
enforced in the same manner as if the advowson or right of nomi> 
nation had remained vested in the corporation. And where a 
municipal corporation hold land subject to an obligation to provide 
a priest, curate, preacher, or minister, they may, with the approval 
of the Treasury, augment or endow his office by assigning a 
competent portion of the land, or charging thereon an annual 


(d) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), a. 128; Duchy of Ooruwall 
MaDagement Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Viet. o. 49), a. 38. 

(e) ^man OathoUc F.elief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, o. 7), a. 17 ; Jews Belief Act, 
1868 (21 & 22 Viet. c. 49), s. 4. 

(/) In Gape v. Hanley (1776), 3 TermBep. 288, u. (a), whore the advowsun 
of a Mnefice had been granted by royal charter to the mayor, aldermen, and 
biumsaes of St. Albane, uniform usage was held to interpret the charter as 
ontuUng the mayor and aldermen to present to the beneSce^ 

(<}) Y^ere at uie passing of the Municipal Corporations Act, .836(6 ft 6 Will. 
4, 0 . 76), a munieijMU corporation, or any particular body of m.'tnbera thereof, 
were in their munici^ capacity, and not as trustees of a olwity, xKMaessed of 
any advowson appendant or in gross, or any right of nomination to the office of 
pri^; curate, preacher or minister, the advowson or right of nomination^ if not 
alr^y sold, is to be sold at such time and in such manner as the Ecclesuistical 
'^ommiasionerB for England may direct, so that the best price be obtained for 
it. and is, wiffi ffieir consent, to be conveyed to the purch^er by the council of 
the borough xinder theirtcorporate seal (Mxinicipal Corporations Act, 1882 (46 & 
46 Viet. o. 60), s. 122). Thu Act repealed sinular provisions in the Municipal 
r'erporationa Act, 1835 (5 ft 6 WilL 4, o. 76), the Ecclesiastical Onamiasioaers 
Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 77), s. 26, and the Municipal Corporations (Benefices) 
Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Viot. c. 31). The proceeds of sale are to m invested, and the 
income is to be paid into the borou)^ fund; or the proceeds may he applied in 
whole or in part towards the liquidation ^ a debt contracted by the corpora¬ 
tion before the passing of the Municipal CorporationB Act, 1836 (5 ft 6 Will. 1, 
•c* 7Q. Any vacancy in the benefice or preferment oocurriDg before the sale is to 
be Sued by the collation or nomination of tihe bishop or oroiiiary of the diocese 
in which ue benefice or preferment is sitaate (Municipal Corporations Act, 
*882 (46 ft 46 Viot. c. 60). s. 122). Upon the sale of a right of nomination to m 
prefermnat which is not a benefice or x>orpetaal curacy, suw preferment becomes 
a ben^oe preseotative, and the holder thereof and his sucoessora become a body 
corporate with perpetual succession and capable of takW and bidding in 
perpetuity propmty granted to or purchased for them by the Governors of Queen 

H.L.—3^1. V 
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sbot. 8 , stipend in money or in kind, to or tor tiie benefit^ him and kii 
Beneficed snceessors in oiiice (k). 

Ol0rtf7 

—r ‘ 1137. Provision has been made by statnte for the sale, under the 

authority of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of advowsons 
pubiksBchod and rights of patronage held wholly or partly by or in troit 
patronaga, for the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, or any 
college therein, or the Colleges of Win^ester and Eton, or the 
head or any other member of any such college, and for the purchase 
of advowsons by any such university or college under the same 
authority (t)* 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge may elect to benehoea 
in their patronage and exercise any other rights which they possess 
in respect thereof in any way from time to time determined by 
them to be expedient by a university statute or ordinance made in 
the ordinary manner since let January, 1899 (k). 

Statutes may be made by the governing bodies of the colleges of 
Eton, 'Winchester, and Westminster, and the other public schools to 
which the Public Schools Act, 1868 (1), applies, with respect to the 
mode and conditions of appointment to any ecclesiastical benefice, 
the patronage whereof is vested in the governing body as such, or 
to which persons educated at or connected with the school have an 
exclusive or preferential claim (m). 

The colleges of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster are prohibited 


Anne’s Bounty or by other persons contributing with such governors as bene¬ 
factors (ibid., a. 121 (3)). Where a municip^ corporation or any members 
thereof m their corporate capacity w«e possessed of an advowson in trust for a 
charity, trustees in their place were to be appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
(Minucipnl Corporations Act, 1836 (8 & 6 Will. 4, o. 76), s. 71 ; Be Shrewabuiy 
Behuoi (1836), 1 My. & Or. 632 ; A.-0. v. PouHs {Earl) (1883), Kay, 186). 

v.r._ a.., ii.do/aa ac a 101 /< 



may sell or may themselves pui-uhase the advowson of a benefice attached to the 
headship of the college (Ecclesiastioal Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viot 0 . 
113), s. 69). Or, where the endowments of the benefice are sufficient^ the 
college may charge them with payment to the head of such annual sum, not 
exceeding one half of the total revenue, as in the opinion of the Ecclesiastical 
Commisaioners and the bishop is adequate; and thereupon the advowson will 
be vested in the oollege free £rom any trust in favour of the head (Universities 
wd College Estates Amendment Act, 1880 (43 iSt 44 '^ct 0 . 46), a. 8). Where 
under the statutory powers for the purpose an ecclestastical rectory, prebend, or 
other preferment without cure of souls, m impropriate rectory, belonging to a 
univeniity or oollege, and having a right of patronage attadied theret^ is sold 
or annexed to a benefice with ciue of souls, and the right of patronage is 
intended to be excluded from the sale or annexation, it becomes thereupon 
severed from the reotorv, prebend, or preferment sold or annexed, mid is vested 
in &e university or oollege who were the former patrons or owners of smdi 
redttn^, prebend, or nrefeiment ((Jniversiliies and (Xmege Estates Act Exteusion«i 
i86U (23 A 24 Viot. c. 69), a. 8). 

(&} Benefloas Act, 1898 (01 & 62 Yiot. a 48), & 7. For the li^t of oim or 
ether of the universitieB to prerent where the advowson of a benenoe is held by 
hr in trust fmr a Koman Oatholic, see p. 874, ante. 

(0 81 A Si Viet a at. 

(m) Ibid., fe. 6 (8). - See m to preferential claims, JL^G. v, iWlf (Esrf) 
fl888). Kay, 189. 
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from bokUng mom advowsmiB than e^ital in nmni^ one moiety nl Stemis. 
the fdloira or reputed fellows of the oolite, or In ease of there Benefieii 
being none snob, ode moiety of the students of the eollege in the * 
year 173S, exclusive of advowsoos annexed to or givmi lor the 
benefit or support Of the headship of the eollege (n). 

1188. inie chapter of a eathedral or eoHegiate chureb, unless Bsstriotion 
otherwise arranged between themselreSt exercise eoolesiastioal ™ 
patronage by the votes of a majority of their body, and the dean an^ouUe^ftte 
has no veto upon it (o). They oan only present to a vacant diapten. 
benefice in their patronage a clerk possessing certain qualifications 
of connection with their church or with a university, or of ^rvioe 
in the diocese (p). 

1139. A spiritual person cannot sell or assign any patronage or Patronsge of 
right of presentation belonging to him by virtue of a dignity or eoc'esiiwtioRi 

spiritual Office held by him fj). ffiariS” 

of their 

1140. Where a benefice was on or before llib August, 1840, ofSoe. 
possessed by a dean in right of an;y separate estate held by him as Patronace 
part of the emoluments of his office, any succeeding dean may, o* 
upon its becoming vacant, present himself thereto (r). 


1141. In the absence of custom or agreement to the contrary, Patronage ot 
the incumbent of a parish is, in right of his benefice, entitled to l“ow“bent. 
the patronage of all chapels in his parish (s), and of any district 
chapelry which has been formed thereout (f). 


1142. While a benefice is under sequestration, the incumbent is Bane&r- 
incapable of presenting to any vacant benefice of which he is 
patron in right of the sequestered benefice, and the right of pre> 
senting thereto is exercisable by the bishop of the diocese in which 
the vaomit benefice is situate (u). 


aeqaestratlou. 


1143. Where a vicarage in the patronage of the r- ctor becomes 
void during a vacancy in the rectory, the patron of the rectory has 
the right of presenting to it (a). 

1144. In some cases the advowson of a church or benefice is in the 
ownership of inhabitants! ratepayers, freeholders, or other persons 

(n) Charitable Uses j^t, 1735 (9 Goo. 2, a 36), s. 6. 

(o) Stat. (1541) S3 lion. 8, o. 27; Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Yol. II., 
pp. 116—116; Haacerd {Doctor) v. Bomany (Dvrtor) (1693), Freem. (K. B.) 
604. 

p) See p. 699, pod, 

' Ecoleaiartical OommieBumeM Aot, 1840 (8 ft 4 Viet. c. 113), e. 48. 

Ibid,, as. 41, 50. 

, , ▼. Breret<m (1751), 2 Vee. Sen. 426, 42»; Line v. ffarrie (1752), 1 

148, 166; Biacon y. Kerahom (1768), Amb. 528; FaimmoTih v. OheM&r 
\Bialua) 11826), 4 B. ft Ct 666, per Abbott, CUT., at pp. 668, 6884 
See p. 567, afif<. 

w) Sequ^ration Act, 1871 (34 ft 86 Tiot. e* 46), e. 6. ' 

(a) 3 JBelL Abr. 846, and see pp. 661^ 68$, post. As to tbe exorciBe by thS 
prown of patronage belongmg to a vacant see, and to a vacant benefice whfii the 
has been promoted ie a bm6, see p..676, ante, and note (d); p. 685, 
poH. , . 


Ezeroiie of 
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saoT. t. forming » namerous class and deriving no peenniary advantage 
Braefioed from tue exercise of the right of patronage, and is vested in 
Clsittr* them or in trustees appointed by or acting on behalf of them Q>). 

The right is exercised by the owners by election; and the trusted 
or the churchwardens present the clergyman who has obtained the 
majority of the votes given (c). The election may bo by ballot (d). 
The advowson is charitable property («).^ The owners may direct 
a sale of it; and if ten of them so require the incumbent of the 
church or benefice is to convene a meeting of the owners to decide 
whether it shall be sold (/). If the decision is in the affirmative, 
the advowson and the duly of carrying out the sale are to vest 
absolutely in the existing trustees, if any, and, if there are none, in 
a body of trustees consisting of the incumbent and not less than 
five nor more than eleven owners, who are appointed for the 
purpose at the meeting or some adjournment thereof; and the 
advowson is to be sold with idl convenient speed by public auction 
or private contract (g). 

TruatM ms. An advowson or right of patronage of a benefice may be 

patrons In held by trustees in perpetuity, and without power of alienation (h), 

perpetuity. 


(6) Decisions on the right have been g^ven in the cases of Sandford in 
Lincolnshire (A.-O. v. (1741), 2 Atk. 212); ClerkenweU (A.~0. v. Parker 
(1747), 8 Atk. 676; A.~0. v. iZutter (1770), 2 fiuss. 101, n.; A.-O. v. Forattr 
(1806), 10 Ves. 338; A.~0. v. ATcwcomia (1807), 14 Vm. 1; Carter v. Crapley 
n887), 8 De G. M. & Q. 680, 0. A.; Shem v. Thv^aon (1876), 3 Oh. D. 233); 
Leeds (A.-Q, v. Sco« (1780), 1 Ves. Sen. 418; Wihon v. Kershaw (1760), 7 
Bro. Pari. Oas. 296); Painswidt (Feoron y. TTefcJ (1802), WVes. 13); Willennall 
IB. V. Stafford (Marquis) (1790), 3 Term Ben. 646; A.-ff. v. Stafford {Marquis) 
(1796), 8 Ves. 77); St. Sepulchre, Cambridge {Fauihner v. Eiger (1825), 4 
13. & C. 449); St. Stephen, Oolemaa Street {Sdenhorough v. Canterhurg {Arch¬ 
bishop) (1826), 2 Busa 98; Re Bt. Stephen^ Coleman Street, Re 8t. Mary the 
Virgin, Aldermanhury ((1888), 39 Oh, D. 492) Sandford in Devonshire {R. v. 
Davie (1837), 6 Ad. & M. 374; Chadlemh {A.-C. v. Cuming (1843), 2 Y. & C. 
Cb, Cas. 139)j and Orton IR. v. Orton {Trustees) (1849), 14 Q. B. 189). Where 
an advowson is vested in the master and brethren of an eleemosynoiy hospital 
the majority are entitled to present and the master has no veto {R. v. Kmdall 
(1841), 1 a B. 366). 

(c) A.-Q. V. Forster (1805), 10 Ves. 888; R, v. Orion {Trustees), supra; Carter 
V. CropUy (186'D, 4 De G. M. & O. 680, 0. A., at p. 685. 

S Shaw V. Thompson (1876), 3 Oh. D. 233, 252. The contrary was held 
e the ballot was prescribed for civil eleotione {Rdenhorough v. Canterhuuj 
(Archbishop) (1826), 2 Buss. 93). 

(e) A,-G. V. Parker (1747), 3 Atk. 676; Re St. Btep^n, Coleman Btreet, Be St. 
Mary t)te Virgin, Aldermanhury (1888), 39 Oh. D. 4^. 

(/) Sale of Advoweons Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet. o. 60), la. 1-—8. 

(y) aa. 4—16. The net money produced by the aale is to be applied to 

ceitoin specified purpoees in connection with a parsonage house, the augmenta' 
tion of the benenoe, if small, the repair of the church, the erection of suhooU) 
or the building or endowing of a chapel of ease, or in aid of the rates, in the 
preached order; but with power for the meeting which resolves on the sale to 
modify the order of application of the money {ibid., e. 9). Vacancies amont^ 
the trustees before the trust is completely executed are to be auppfied in the 
presmbed manner, and the ooncurrenoe in two-thirds of ^eir whole number is 
requisite to all their reBOlntions(t6id., as. 11, 12). H the benefice becomes void 
before the sale is completed, the rijght of presentation ie to be exeroiaed as if no 
proceedings for the aide had been initiated {ibid., a. 14). 

{h) A.-G. V. Floger (1716), 2 Vsm. 748; Fdey t. A.-Q. (1721), 7 Bro. Part 
Cas. 249, 264. 



Fist IV.—OLisaYt 

whether or not a trust as expressed or eeatuk qu$ imst are named (Q. 
If no trust is expressed nor eettuit que trust named, or a trust is 
declared simply to present a fit person to the benefice, which is the 
legal duty of all patrons, the trust is not a charitable trust (k). 
But the trust is a charitable trust if the advowson is given to 
trustees for the benefit of a charity (f), or if the trustees are to 
present a clerk elected by the parishioners or some other class of 
persons (m), or a clerk holding special opinions in the interest of a 
particular school of thought in the Church (n). In the absence of 
any provision to the contrary, all the trustees must present (o), 
unless they are a corporation, in which case the majority may 
select the presentee without using the corporate seal (p). But a 
power for the majority to present may be contained in the instru¬ 
ment creating or regulating the trust ($). In the absence of a 
provision to the contrary in the instrument of trust the sur¬ 
vivors or survivor of the trustees may present (r). 

1146. Where the bishop of a diocese, as such, either alone or jointly 
with one or more other persons, is trustee of, or is invested with the 
power of exercising, the patronage of any church and benefice which, 
when he or his predecessor was first invested with the trust or 
power, were within the diocese, but owing to an alteration of the 
limits of the diocese have since become included in another diocese, 
the Charity Commissioners, with the consent of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, under their common seal, may make an order 
substituting for such bishop, in respect of the trust or power, the 
bishop of the diocese in which the church and benefice have become 
included («). 


{*■) Foley V, supra; A,-0. v. Sooft(1760), 1 Ves. Sen. 413; A.-O. v. 

Litchfield (Bishop) (1801), 6 Ves. 826; A.-G. v. Lawson (186^, 36 L. J. (oH.) 
130. As to the aj>^intment of patronage trustees under the Ohuroh Building 
Acts and New Parishes Acts, see pp. 668 et seq., ante. 

(k) Be Church Patronage Trust, Laurie v. A.-O., [1904] 2 Oh. ^13, 0. A. But 
a trust to present a fit and proper person diily qualified according to law has 
been held to require more than the mere presentation of a legally qiuilified 
person (A.-O. v. Pouna (Earl) (1863), Kay, 186, per Lord HATHaRtET (then 
Page Wood, V.-O.), at pp. 212, 213). 

(Z) A.-G. ▼. Ward (1829), 7 L. J, (o. a.) (OB.) 114; Re Shrewshury School 
(1836), 1 My. & Or. 632. 

(m) Re 8t. Stephen, Coleman Street, Re St. Mary the Virgin, Aldermanhury 
(1888), 89 Ch. D. 492. 

(n) Re Hunter, Hood [1897] 2 Oh. 106 (reversed on other grounds in 

House of Lords, Hunter v. A.-G., [1899] A. C. 309); Re Church Patronage 
Trust, Laurie v. A.-G., [1904] 2 Oh. 643, 662, 664,666, 0. A- 

(o) A.-G. T. SooU, (1760), 1 Yes. 8 m. 413. But the presentation will be 
Bustled where one trustee dissents (A.-O. v. Cuming (1843), 2 Y. & 0. Oh, 
Oas. 139), or is incapable of assenting (A.-0. v. Lawson (1866), 36 L. J. (ch.) 
130). A majority cannot present without consulting all the others who are 
capable of acting (ihid,i per KnTVXttBLlCT, V.-O., at p. 134). 

• (p) A.-O. V. Davy (1741), 2 Atk. 212. Bixt the presentation ought to be 
‘lUiaer the oonunon eiw (Bro. Ahr. tit. Oontoration, 83). 

(?) Folew r. A.-O. (1721), 7 Bro. Pari. CW. 249, 254. 

(r) ▼. LitchfiM (Bishop) (1801), 6 Yes. 825, where the heir of the sur- 

living trustee was also held entitled to present; A.-G. v. Lomson, supra. But 
the numbor of trustees ought to be kept filled up (A.*0. v. Litchfiela (Buhop)^ 
*“pra). 

(«} Kshops* Trusts Substitution Act, 1868 (21 4k 22 Yiet e. 71), ss. 1^ 
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114T. Whdre, undet tHii PlunliMos Aofe, 1888 M ftny of Idbft Ado 
to wMch the provisions of that Act as to patoons are extended <»), the 
tiKMisent or concnrrence of the patron of a benefice, or notice to h^, 
is required in the case of a matter affeetmg the benefice, the person 
■who, if the benefice were at the time vacant, would be entitled to 
pre.Bent or nominate thereto is for those purposes to be deemed toe 
patron (b). But where consent to toe exercise of any power is 
required from a patron who is a minor, idiot or lunatic, or a married 
woman not having a separate interest in the advowson, the guar¬ 
dian, committee, or husband of such patron (but in the case of a 
married woman with her written consent), may execute the instru¬ 
ment by which the power is exercised, in testimony of the patron’s 
consent (e). Where the patronage of a benefice is in the Crown, 
the consent of the patron to the exercise of any power and the notice 
to the patron are to be given by and to (1) toe First Lord of the 
Treasury, if the benefice is above the yearly value of £20 in the 
King’s books, and the Lord Chancellor, if the benefice does not 
exceed that yearly value, and (2) the Chancellor of, toe Dutoy 
of Lancaster, if the benefice is in the mtronage of tlbe Qtowi in 
right of the Duchy of Lancaster (d). Where the patronage of a 
benefice belongs to the Duchy of Cornwall, the consent of the patron to 
the exercise of any power and the notice to toe patron are to be given 
by and to (1) the Duke of Cornwall, if of full age, and (2) toe 
same persons as where the patronage is in the Crown, when 
the benefice is within the patronage of toe Crown in right of the 
Duchy of Cornwall (e). 


(ii.) Ttan$/er and Trantmiaaion of Paironage. 

1148. An advowson or right of patronage is transferable or 
transmissible by conveyance or devise or by operation of law in the 


1 & 2 Viet. 0 .106. 

(а) Namely, toe Ohuroh Building Acts, 1818 to 1840 (see CHraroli Building 
Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viot. o. 60), s. 21; New Parishea Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 37) 
(see ibid,, s. 2^; New Paritoea Act, 1866 (19 & 20 Viet. c. 104) (see t&td., a 20); 
and Union of Benefioos, Act, 1860 (23 & 24 VioL o. 142) (see ibid., a 24)). 

(б) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 106), s. 126. A parish or place in 
which there is no parish church, nor any known patron of toe benehce, is to 
be treated as an exan>>parochial place for toe purpose of forming an 

district thereout; and notkes required to bo sent to the patron are to he sent to 
toe bitoop of toe diocese (New Parishes Acts Ohuroh Building Acta 
Amoudment Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viot. o. 64), s. 11). 

:) Pluralities Act, 1638 (1A 2 Viot. o. 106), s. 127. 
a) Ibid., 8. 126. 

.») Ibid., a 128. The Clergy Kesidences Eepair Act, 1776 (17 Oeo. 8, o. 63), 
sa 14, 20, and the Paisonages Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 23), sa Id—12, contain 
smular provirions as fo the consent of the patrem to toie extiris* of powers 

S 'twn by those Acts wliate the right of patronage is in toe Orown or belongs tq 
e Duchy of Cornwall, or where the patron is a minor, idiot, H unetia, ormarrica 
woman; and these proriaioiia with a provision that for too pnrpoae of soeb 
consent' the person who, it the bene&ce were vacant, would be entitied to present 
or nominata or collate thereto, shall be deemed the patron, are by the Church 
Bulling Act, 1839 (2 A S Viot. o. 48), a 22, extended to the oemsents of patrons 
required by that Act or by any of toe earlier Church Building Acts (aee note (s^ 
p. 444, atOaX or by Queen Anne’s Bounty Aot, 1714 (1 Geo. 1, rtal 2, a 10). 
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BBmetaaiiner at olAier iB<»rporaalh^?edxlifusieati {f ); bi^imde): thi 
Benefices Act, 1898 {g\ tbe transfer l^ereof as defined in that Act (h) 
is subject to the following restrictions: (1) It must be restored in the 
pr^ribed manner (t) in the regmtry of the diocese witmn one month 
from the date ther^ or witii^ sneh extended time as the bishop 
under special ciroumstances thinks fit to allow; (9) it moat transfer 
the whole interest of the transferor in the advowson or right 0l 
patronage, except that in a family settlement a life int^st may be 
reserved to the settlor, and in a mortgage a right of redempison 
may be reserved; (8) more than twelve months must have elapsed 
since the last institution or admission to the benefice; (4) except 
in the case of an advowson to be sold in oonjonotion with a manor 
or with an estate in land of not less than one hundred acres 
situate in the parish in which the benefice is situate, or in an 
adjoining parish and belonging to the same owner as the advowson, 
a right of patronage cannot be offered for sale by public auction {k). 
The following agreements are also invalid, namely: (1) An agree¬ 
ment for the exercise of a right of patronage in favour of or on the 
nomination of a particular person, and (2) an agreement on or in 
connection with the transfer of a right of patronage (i.) for tbo 
re-transfer of the right; (ii.) for postponing payment of any part 
of the consideration of the transfer until a vacancy in the benefice 
or for more than three months ,* (iii.) for payment of interest until 
a vacancy or for more than inree months; (iv.) for any payment in 
respect of the date at whicu a vacancy occurs; and (v.) for the 
resignation of a benefice in favour of any person {1). 

The advowson of a benefice majr be legally transferred when the 
incumbent is in extremis, if an intended presentee is not privy 
to the transfer (m). 


imvi. 

BansfM 


Whea 
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U49. The proprietor of an advowson may be registered under R^trstion, 
the Land Transfer Acts in the same manner and with the same 


(/} Co. Litt. 17 b, 332 a, 333 b; Com. IHg. (it. Advowson, o. 1; Pannelt v. 
lindgton (lo76), Ca^, 74; Holdsworth v. Fairfam (1834), 8 Cl. w Fin. 116, 
H. L. 

(а) 61 & 62 Yict. e. 48, 8. 1. 

(б) The definition includes any oonveyBuce or assnranee passing or creating 
a legal or equitable interest inter vtoos, and any agreement for such a oon- 
ve^ance or assurance, bat does^ not include a transmission on marriage, 
death, or bankruptcy, or otherwiae by operation of law, nor a transfer on 
the appointment of a nlw troatee where no beneficial interest passee 

{*1 ]^nefices Bales, 1808, ir. 2, 8, Sched., Fom, No. 1 (Statutory Bales 
ftnd Orders Bevised, Vol. L, Benefice, England, pp. I, 41. 

(1) A person who offers a right of pat^nage for sale by aootioB in con¬ 
travention of this restriction, or who bids at any each sale, is liable, on 
summary conviction, to a fine not exoeediiig £100 (Benefit Act, IS'IS 
L61 A ^ Tiot. 0. 48), fl. t (2)). 

(0 Benefices Act, 1898 (61 A 62 Yioi e. 48), a 1 (3). As to what agma> 
luenta for resignation of a benefice in favcKu* of certain pereone, entei I into 
otherwise than on the transfer of a right of patronage, are valid uudi^r the 
Ctorgy Besigastaon Bonds Act, 1828 (9 Qeo. 4, o. 64), see pp. 627 et seg., 
post. 

(») fitosAh V. SMbeum (1699), Ora. Elie. 686; Farrd v. fl 

Waou Bl 1988; Fm v. OheeUt {Biehop) (1829), 6 Bing. 1, H. L. 
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incidents as in the case of land» or as near thereto as earetunstanees 
admit (n). 

1150. If the owner of an advowson dies without having devised 
his whole interest in it, the advowson or the andevised interest in 
it passes to his heir<at-law (o), although in the first instance, like 
other real estate of a deceased person, it vests in his legal 
personal representatives and is liable to be administered as his 
assets (p). 


Exchsngo, 1151. An exchange or transfer of advowsons, or alterations in 
transfer, or exercise of patronage of benefices, with a view either to improve 
value or make better provision for the spiritual duties of ill- 
endowed parishes or districts, or to make better provision for the 
cure of souls in the benefices affected by the transaction, may 
be effected by schemes of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
ratified by Order in Council, with the consent of the patrons 
and of the bishop of the diocese, or of each diocese if the 
benefices lie in different dioceses, and, where the bishop is himself 
one of the patrons, of the archbishop of the province (q). An 
exchange of advowsons or rights of patronage with a view to 
proceedings for the union of two or more benefices under the 
Pluralities Act, 1888 (r), may be effected by Order in Council, with 
the consent of the patrons, and, where a patron is an ecclesiastical 
corporation, aggregate or sole, of the bishop of the diocese, or of 
each diocese if the benefices lie in different dioceses, and, where 
the bishop is a patron, of the archbishop of the province («). And, 
generally, the King, as regards patronage vested in him in right of 
the Crown or in right of the Duchy of Lancaster or the Duchy of 
Cornwall, and any archbishop or other ecclesiastical corporation, 
sole or aggregate, and any other corporation, and the head or 
governing body of any college or collegiate establishment or 
hospital, entitled in his or their corporate capacity to any patron¬ 
age, may give and take, by way of exchange, advowsons and 
ecclesiastical patronage, by means of a scheme of the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Commissioners 'ratified by Order in Council (0* Where the 


(n) Land Transfer Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Viet, a 87), s. 82; Land Transfer Act, 
1897 (60 & 61 Viot c. 65), s. 18, Sohed. I. 

(o) Kentey ▼. Langham (1735), Oas. temp. Talb. 143 : Sherrard y. Harhorough 
(Lord) (1753), 1 Amb. 165; Martin y. MarUn (1842),*12 Sim. 579; Johndone v. 
Haber (1856), 6 Be Q. M. & G. 439, 0. A. 

(j>) Land Transfer Act, 1897 (60 A 61 Viet. c. 65), ss. 1—3. 

\q) E^lesiastioal Commismoners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. o. 113), as. 73, 83- • 
87 ; Eoolesiastioal CommiBsioners Act, 1641 (4 & 5 Viet. o. 39), ss. 22, 24; 
Bcolesiaatical Commission Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. o. 114), s. i2; Church 
Patronage Aot, 1870 (38 A 34 Viot. o. 39). The patronage may be transferretl 
from or to an ecolesiastioal corporation aggregate or sole, notwithstanding anj* 
statute of mortmain (EoclesiaBUcal Commissioners Aot, 1841 (4 ft 5 VicA o. 39;, 
a. 22; GSburcb Patronage Act, 1870 (33 ft 34 Viet. c. 39) }. 

(r) I ft 2 Viot. 0 .106, s. 16. See 606, post. 

(s) Ecolesiastioal Commissioners Aot, 1841 (4 ft 5 Viot o. 39), ss. 23, 24. 

(t) Ecclesiastical OonDUnissioners (Exchange of Patronage) Act, 1853 (16 ft 1 < 
Tict. 0 . 60); Ecclesiastical rommissioners Act, 1860 (23 ft 94 Viot. e. 124). 
i. 42f 
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patronage of a benefice is given in exchange by the Grown, the 
benefice taken in exchange follows the course of patronage of the 
benefice so given in exchange (a). 

U52. When a benefice becomes vacant, the right of presentation 
thereto is said to be fallen. It has become a personal right or 
chattel, disannexed from the advowson (b); and it cannot be 
alienat^ (e), but must be exercised by the person who was patron 
at the time when it fell, or by the legal personal representative 
of such person (d). Consequently it does not pass by a transfer 
of the patronage which is not completed before the avoidance 
of the benefice (e). 

(iii.) Diiturhancf of Right. 

The right of the patron of a benefice may bo disturbed 
by a pretending patron, if he presents a clerk to the benefice; 
by a clerk presented by a pretending patron, if he demands or 
obtains institution or admission to the benefice ; and by the 
bishop, if he either institutes or admits a clerk presented by a 
pretending patron, or, without any adverse presentation having 
been made, collates a clerk selected by himself, or refuses or unduly 
delays (/) to institute or admit a clerk presented by the patron. 
Where both the patron and a pretending patron make presenta* 
tions, the church of the benefice becomes litigious (p'). If a clerk 
is instituted or admitted to a benefice upon the presentation of one 
who is not the lawful patron, it is called a usurpation {h). 

(а) Eoclesiaetioal Oommissioners (Exchange of Patronage) Act, 1853 (16 A 17 
Viet. 0. 60), B. 4. 

(б) Stephemv. FFnK (1569), 3 Dyesr, 282 b, 263 a; Gorge v. Lincoln {Kithop) 
(1687), Owen, 63; R. v. Fane (1689), 4 Leon. 107, 109 ; Baker v. Rogers (1600), 
CVo. Eliz. 788; Mirehouae v. Rennell (1833), 7 Bli. (sr. 8.) 241, H, L., par 
Bosanquet, J., at p. 266; AhUm v. Allay (1837), 7 Ad. & El. 289, 293, 311, 
112, Ex. Oh. 

(c) Baker v. Rogers, supra; Lincoln {Bishop) v. Wol/orsfan '1764), 3 Burr. 
3604, 1610, 1612, Ex. Oh. 

(d) Stephens v. Wall, supra; Gorge v, Lincoln {Bishep) suma; R. v. Fane, supra; 
H^ngton ▼. Tamworth School {Governors) (1763), 2 Wils. 150; Mirehouse v. 
Rennell, supra, pw Lord Lyndhubst, at p. 318. The rights of the king, upon 
the death of a bishop or a tenant in eapite of the Grown, to present to a Mnefioe 
in his patronam as bishop, or as such tenant in eapite, which has fallen vacant 
previondy to nis death, are exceptions to the mle, arising out of the royal 
prerogative {iUd., at up. 268, 259, 318, 319). Where a mamed woman entitled 
to the advowson of a oenij^ce dies while the benefice ie vacant, her husband is 
entitled to present {ibid., per Lord LTimurUBST, at p. 318; Co. Litt. 120 a). But 
where the Mvowson of a benefice belongs to the incumbent, so that his death 
creates a vacan <7 in it, the right of presentation goes to his heir or devisee, and 
not to his executor {Holt v. Winchester {Bishop) (1682), 3 IjOV. 47; Hill v. 
/'Ondon IBishcp) (1738), 1 Atk. 618; MarHn v. Martin (1842), 12 Sim. 679). 

(e) Ulrehovm v. Rmndl, supra, per Lord Ltiudhubst, at p. 819; Alston v. 
■dtlay, supra. If a vicarage in the patrona^ of the rector becomes vacant, and 
IJie rector before he presents is made a bishop or otherwise vacates the rectory 
% cession, he retains the right of preMntation for that tom (Fite. Nat. Brev. 

M a prebendary, entitled m right ef bis prebend to the advowson of a 
benefice, dies whOe the l^efice is vacant, the right to presmit belongs to hi# 
fcgal personal representatives {Mirehouse y. Benndl, supr^. 

if) 2 BoU. Abr. 866. 

(ff) 8 BL Oom. 244-~246; Wateon, dergruiaii’e Law, 4th ed., pp. 227,228. 

(A) No nsuipation upon the avoidaaoe of abm^oe has the effect ia itseif o 
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UM. The remedies for distnrbanoe of right of petoonege ere 
fourfold, namely, an action of quare impedit (i); a suit of duplex 
querela (k); a jtu patromtus (1 ); and an appeal to the court' tmc* 
stituted under the Benefices Act, 1898 (my Pending a dispute as 
to the patronage, the presentation, institution, and induction cd the 
clerk of one of the claimants can be restrained by injunction («t). 

1155. An action of quare impedit (o) can be brought in the temporal 
court by the patron where the bishop refuses to institute or admit, 
his presentee on the ground of unfitness in respect of doctrine or 
ritual (p), or on the ground of the patron’s want of title, or of the 
church having become litigious (q). It can also be brought by a 
person having the right of nomination to the benefice against the 
legal patron, if he does not give effect to that right (r). It the 
disturoance arises from the action of the bishop uone, he alone 
is made defendant to the action. But if another clerk has been 
presented by a pretending patron, the action must be brought 
against the pretending patron (s), and it is important to join his 
clerk and the bishop as oo*defendants (a). For if the clerk has 
already been instituted or admitted to the benefice, and is not 
joined in the action, a judgment in favour of the patron will not 
extend to remove the clerk, and the patron, though successful, will, 


dinplaomg the estate of the patron ; but if he is disturbed upon a subsequent 
avoidance, he may maintain his action of quare impedit notwithstanding mieh 
usurpation (Advowsons Act, 1708 (7 Ann. o. 18), s. 1), provided he is not barred 
by lapse of time ; see p. 589, post. 

(i) Watson, Clergyman’s Ijaw, 4th ed., pp. 238—306. 

ife) Ihid., pp. 231—236. 

(0 Ihid., pp. 236—237. 

(m) 61 & 62 Viet. 0. 48, s. 8. 

(«) FoUer v. Chapman (1760), 1 Dick. 146; Nichohon v. Knapp (1A38), 9 Pim. 
826; Orcetulade v. Dare (1863), 17 Beav. 602. 

(o) As to the indorsement on the writ, see E. S. 0., Appendix A, Part IIT., 
B. 4. As to the pleadings, see Shirebume v. Hitch (1708), 1 Bro. Pari. Cas. 110; 
Marshall v. Satefer (EiaAop) (1869), 6 C. B. (n. 8.) 716; Ex^ (Bishop) v. 
Marshall (1868), L. E. 3 H. L. 17). The right to bnng the action is lost by a 
grant of the advowson made aftw it has accrued, since it neither remains in 
wo grantor nor passes to the grantee (Leak t. Coventry (Bishop) (1600), Cro. 
Eliz. 811). When a benefice is full, the Bang, like any other pat^, cannot 
present to it without displacing the incumbent in possession ^ an action of 
quare impedit (atat. (1389) 13 Bic. 2, stat. 1, o. 1; stat. (1402) 4 Hen. 4, 0. 22). 

(p) Braefioee Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. o. 48), 3 (1), (6); ffeywood v. 

Manchester (Bishep) (1884), 12 Q,. B. D. 404. The bishop’s defence must stats 
the partiouluv of tae presentee’s unfitness (Exeter (Bishop) y. Marshall (1868), 
li. B. 3*H. L. 17). As to refusal on any other ground of unfitness, see p. 
post. 

(q) stat. Westminster U. (1286), 18 Edw. 1, c. 6; 8 BL Oom. 246 — 260 , 

A- church is said to beoo^ litigious if two presentations are offend to the 
hii^p upon the saaoM avoidAnoe by persons daiming advetsdiy to one another 
(9 BL Com. 246). • 

(r) ^uare Impedit de MoepUed, Bast. 606 b; E. y. Stafford (Marqvie) (17^)< 
8 Term Bep. 646, per haea'Ktarsos, O.J., at p. 661; Wdek v. Fderhorough 
(Bishop) (1886), 15 a B. D. 432. 

(•) BW V. Bath and fTells (Bishop) (1689), 7 Oo. 26 b; EMe t. York 
(Archhiekep) (1619), Hob. 916, 316. Mie action does not abate on the death of 
the pretoomM pahron (JStaU v. Bath omd Welle (Bieh^, tupra, at p. 26 b}. 

Bum, Eoclesiastioal Law, VoL 1., p. 43; VoL tLi p> 968. 







. lose tiie present tarn (6)* And if Jhe fto^on is aol 
det^rxnined within six months alter the benefice beceme void, thp 
bishop, unless he is made a party to it, will become entitled to 
collate to the benefice b^ lapse (c). The bishop and the clerk, when 
so joined, nsually disclaim all title, except as ordinary m!td prosentee 
respectively, and leave the pretending patiron to defend his titie; 
and upon their disclaimer the party against whom jud|;ment is 
given is ordered to pay their costs (d). In order that either tiie 
plaintiff or the pretending patron may obtain a judgment in his 
favonr he mnst not only disprove the other^s title, but must prove 
his own (c). The judgment for the party who establishes his right, 
whether plaintiff or defendant (/ ), is that he recover his right of 
presentation, the costs of the action, and also, where the plaintiff is 
the successfnl party, damages (y). If the church became void more 
than six months before the institution of the action, and a clerk has 
been admitted on the presentation of a person other than the 
plaintiff, or if the bishop, either before or daring the action, having 
the right to do so by lapse, has collated to the benefice, the 
successful party loses his present turn (k). Otherwise the judgment 
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(b) Lancatt 0 r r. Low$ (1600), Cro. Jao. 02, 8. 0. •»& tmm. ffoiwFt Can, 6 Oo. 
Bep. 48 b. 

(c) Brkkhead v. York (Archbiahop) (1617), Hob. 197, 201; Elvis v, Tork{Arek- 
hi^p), supra, 320. If lapse to the bishop is barred by his being made a 
defendant, the right ^ lapse will not pass on to the archbishop and the King 
{Lancaster y. Lotve S. U. sw rum. Bosum's Oass, supra). 

(d) 3 BL Com. 249. The bishop, unless he has collated, cannot oountorplead . 
the plaintiff’e title (Appertep y. Mere/ord {Bishop) (1833), 9 Bing. 681; Storie v. 
Winchester {Bishop) (isfo), 9 0. B. 62 ; 17 0. B. 603) except in the case of a title 
alleged in the King as agamst the bithop's collation by lapse (Ordinance for tiie 
Olergy, 1302 (20 £dw. 3, stat. 6, c. 7)). 

(c) TufUm y. TvmpU (1666), Taugh. 1, 6—8. He must prove that he or 
some one under whom he claims has made a presentation to the benefice 
{Meaih {Bishop) y. BelfiM {Lord) (1748), 1 Wils. 210 ; TUlard y. Bhebbeare (1767), 

2 Wile. 366; Cooke y. Elphin {Bishop) (1881), 6 Bli. (ir. 6.).l0S, H. 'L.,per Lord 
Tentekden, at p. 126). For the requisite evidence to suppor' the claim of a 
bie^op to collate, see Irish SoHetp v. Derty (Bishop) (184|$J, 12 d. & Fin. 641, 
H. L. If the clerk of the pretending patotm jim been alreimy admitted to the 
bmxefice, teat is primA facie proof of his title {Carlisle v. Whaley (1867), 
L. E. 2 H. L. 391, 418). 

(/) Fortmam's {Sir Jiagh) Case (1098), 7 Co. Bep. 27 b. 

(ff) Stat Westminster II, (1280), 13 £dw, 1, o. 5; 3 Bl. Com. 249,250; Gardiner 
V. Grifith (1726), 2 P. Wms. 404 ; Bofelsr y. AlUngton,{lHS), 3 Atk. 453, 408. If 
judgment IS given for tee plaintiff, indiury has to be made into three further 
points: (i.) whether tffe church is full, and, if fuU, on whom presentation; 
(ii.)as to the yearly value of tee churoh; and (iii.) whether six months 1 - o 
eikpsed since the teuroh became void (2 Cc. lust 362, 363 ; 3 Bl. Com. 219; 
Fotjutr V. Vliorletm (1556), Dyer, 135 a; Bemod's Case (1605), d Oo, Bep. 48 b, 
49 a). The damages are two years' fnil, value of the beneHce where the turn 
is Ic^, and six months* value if a clerk has been admitted to the benches 
hut is removable (Stat. Westminster IjL (128^, 13 Edw. 1, o. 0; HemU/m v. 

,.S'(d»a6ary iBish-yp) (1051), Dyer, 76 b;, 2 Co, Inst 362; Boimis Case (1605), 

6 Co. Bep. 48 b, 61 a). to the costs of an ecclesiastical patron reasonably 
defending the action before B. S. 0., Ord. 66, see Edvmvds v. Eiwler {BUhoj^ 
(1839), 6 Bing. (w. o.) 146. 

(5) Stat. Wetteinster IL (1280), 13 Edw.. 1 , o. 5; 3 BL Com. 250; unless fbe 
holding tee benefice by the clerk iu p^ae^jon is void for mmony (17 Tin. 
Alas. 338), gr unless the successful psityrw' il^ King, in wteoh case tm pmtent 
turn is not lost by the expfiation of the six months, provided a pniMwtilion is 
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in favour of the plaintiff orders the issue of a writ to the bishop to 
admit his presentee (t), and, if the church is full, orders the removal 
of the clerk who holds it (k). 

1156. Except where the bishop refuses institution or admission 
on some ground specified in s. 2 of the Benefices Act, 1898(0, 
or on some other ground of unfitness or disqualification of the 
presentee sufficient in law to justify the refusal, not being a ^ound 
of doctrine or ritual (7n), a presentee who is refused institution or 
admission by the bishop may bring a suit of duplex querela (n) 
against the bishop before the provincial court, or, if the refusing 
ordinary is an archbishop, before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council: and if another clerk has been also presented, he is 
made a co-defendant to the suit (o). The suit, however, cannot be 
brought after another clerk has been inducted to the benefice, since 
a temporal right has been then acquired which can only be 
questioned in a temporal court (p). 

1157. A jm patronatue is a process instituted by the bishop, if he 
BO thinks fit, at the request of either of the parties claiming to be 
patrons, or either of the clerks presented by ^em, when the church 
is litigious, or, when it is not litigious, if he has a doubt as to the 
title of the patron claiming to present. He may himself sit as judge, 
but the process is usually carried out by a commission issued by 
him. A jury of six clergymen and six laymen is summoned to 
inquire who is the rightful , patron, and the bishop institutes or 


made within the next six months (stot. temj'. incert. Prerogatira Begis, o. 10 
(17 £dw. 2, stat. 1, c. 8, Buff.)). 

(i) Portman't {Sir Hugh) Cate (1598), 7 Oo- Rep* 27 b; 3 Bl. Com. 260. 
m 3 Bl. Com. 249, 260. \ 

61 & 62 Viet. o. 48. The grounds specific in s. 2 are (i.) that at the date 
of the vacancy not more than one year has elapslitd since a transfer as defined by 
s. 1 (see note (m), p. 699, poet) of the right of paraPnage of the benefice, luiless 
it bo proved that the transfer was not effected in Wew of the probability of a 
vacancy within such year; (ii.) that at the date of'the presentation not more 


vacancy within such year; (u.) that at the date oi'wie presencatiou not more 
than three years have elapsed since the presentee wjah Drained deacon; and 
(iii.) that the jnesentee is unfit for Ihe d^harge of th^ dutiM of the benefice by 
reason oi physical or mental infirmity or incapacity, ptjcuniary embarrawment 
of a serioiu ohoraoter, grave misoondnot or neglect of d^nty in an ecolenastlcal 
office, evil life, having by his conduct caused grave scandl^ conceruing his moral 
character since his ordination, or having, with referenA^^ to the preMntation, 
been knowingly party or privy to a transaction or agTee»®«ut which is invalid 
under the Act (see p. 683, arOe). V 

(m)/Wd., 8. 3 (1); (5). ‘ \ 

(a) Or double complunt. The prooeeding, bebg also a^dlable in other oases 
of denid or delay oi justice on the pert of an inferior ecclesiastical judge or 
ordinaiy, was so <^led jbecause it was usually instituted agai nst both me judge 
and the pai-ty at whose instance the denial or delay of jnsime Uook place (Termes 
de la Ley, 271). A dlerk who, as patron, r.laiTna to pres-i^ut himself to a 
benefice, cannot proceed to enforce his claim by a suit of 
action of quart irnpaHt oonourrently {Walek v. Lincoln (Bith&iP) (1874), L. R. 4* 
A. & E. 242). . 1 

(o) 2 Bl. Com. 247 ; Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I., pp. l»9—162 ; Oorham 

V. Exeter (Bishop) (I860), 14 Jur. 443, P. 0.; S. C. onl applications for 
prohibition, 16 Q. B. 62; 10 C. B. 102; 6 Ezch. ^0. I 

(p) Hutton's Oats (1614), Hob. 16; Ihufth v. Chester (Bishm) (1816)» Moors 
<K. b.),861); Afiddletm r. Louie (1617), *Wd. 879; Burn. EcilJiesiastical Law, 
Tol. I., p. 162. 
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admits the presentee of the person so found by their verdict and t. 

certified as such by the commissioners, where a commission is 
issued (q). Cttwgy. 

1168. Where a bishop on any ground mentioned in s. 2 of Under tbe 
the Benefices Act, 1898 (r), or any other ground of unfitness, or 
disqualification of the presentee sufficient in law to justify the ^' 
refusal, not being a ground of doctrine or ritual, refuses to institute 

or admit a presentee to a benefice, he must signify in writing the 
refusal and the grounds thereof to the person who presented and 
the person presented («); and within one month after the significa* 
tion either of these persons may require that the matter be heard by 
a court consisting of the archbishop of the province, or if the 
presentation was made to him, the archbishop of the other province, 
and a judge of the Supreme Court nominated from time to time by 
the Lord Chancellor for the puraose; and the bishop is to be made 
a party to the proceedings. The judge decides all questions of 
law and finds as to any fact alleged as a ground of unfitness or 
disqualification, and his decision and finding in these respects are 
binding on the archbishop. The archbishop directs institution or 
admission if the judge finds that no fact exists sufficient in law to 
be a reason of unfitness or disqualification, or, if the judge finds 
that any such fact exists, decides, if necessary, whether by reason 
thereof the presentee is unfit for the discharge of the duties of the 
benefice, and determines whether institution or admission ought, 
under the circumstances, to be refused; and in either case gives 
judgment accordingly, which is final (t). 

1169. A patron cannot bring an action or suit to enforce a right Llmitstioa 
of patronage after the expiration of the period during which the 
benefice has been held by three incumbents in succession, all of 

whom have obtained possession thereof adversely to the right of 
patronage of such patron or of some person through ^hom he claims, 
if the three incumbencies together amount to sixty years; or 
if the benefice has been so held for a period of less than sixty years, 
then after the expiration of such further time as with the times of 
the three incumbencies will make up the full period of sixty years; 
or after the expiration of one hundred years li^m the time at which 
an ineumbent has obtained possession of the benefice adversely to 
the right of patronage of such patron or of some person through 

■ 11 . . a ■■! ■■ ■ ■ . . III ■■■» II ■ 11 

(q) Gierke, Praxis in Ooriis Eooleaiasfiois, tit. xoviii.—o.; Bara, Hoolesjastioal 
Law, Yol. I., pp. 24~28: 8 Bl. Com. 248, 247 ; Watson, Caergymau's Law, 

4th pp- 235^237; Elvit v. York {ArehUshop) (1619), ^b. 815, 817, 818. 

(r) 61 & 62 Viet. o. 48; see note (1), on p. 588, nnte. 

(«) Ibid., B. 3 (1); Benefices Bmes, 1898, r. 13; Sohed., Forms, Nos. 8, 9 
(Statutory Buies and Orders Bevised, YoL L, Benefice, England, pp. 3, 7). 

(t) l^nefices Act, 1888 (61 A 62 Yict. o. 48), s. 3; Benefices Buies, 1899, 

• rr. 1—18, 23—52, SchedL I.; Sched. IL, Forms Nos. 1—16, 25—50 (Statutory 
Buies and Orders Bevised, Yol. I., Benefice, England, pp. 8—11,13—35). Where 
ini OMee to which s. 3 of the Benefices Aof^ 1898 (61 A 62 Yi^ o. 48), ^pliet, 
the hiithop signifies bis refusal ia the manner ihereiu direo^, no prooeedW in 
the nstore of quare impedit or dufiex quertla can be taken in any other eouxt in 
respeci of the refusal (^uefioes Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Yiot. o. 48), s. 3 (5) ). The 
arcin'b^op’B ofihaal principal institatss or aStf*!** if the bishop nils to do so 
sftsr judgment in that behalf {ibid. aa'3» 4). 
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whom he olaime, or of some pereon entitled to some preced^i 
or interest or nndivided share or alternate right of patronage 
or derived under the same title, unless an incumbent has subssr 
queutly obtained possession of the benefice on the presentation or 
gift of such patron or of some person through whom he claims* or 
of some other person entitled in respect of an estate* share or right 
held or derived under the same title (a). At the determination of 
the period limited for bringing an action or suit to enforce a right' 
of patronage* the right to the advowson is extinguished (5). These 
limitations do not apply to the Grown; bnt by the Grown Suits Aet, 
1769(c), the Grown cannot institute proceedings to recover an 
advowson by reason of any right or title which has not first accrued 
and grown within sixty years next before the proceedings are insti¬ 
tuted, unless within such sixty years the Grown has enjoyed some 
possession thereof or the same has been duly in charge to^e Grown 
or has stood insuper of record (d). 

(it.) Dajpse. 

1160. If the patron of a benefice neglects to present to it within 
the allowed time, the patronage for that turn lapses to the bishop, 
if a bishop neglects to collate to a benefice within the allowed time 
after the patronage thereof has lapsed to him, or, being the patron 
thereof, within the allowed time after it has become void, the patron¬ 
age for that turn lapses to the archbishop of the province. And'if 
an archbishop neglects to present to a benefice within the allowed 
, time after the patronage thereof has lapsed to him, or* being the 
patron thereof, within the allowed 'time after it has become void, 
the patronage for that turn lapses to the King bb supreme patron (e). 


(a) Beal Property Limitation Aot, 1833 (3 A 4 Will 4, c. 27), as. 1, .30—33,43. 
A person claiming a right of patronage by virtue of an estate or interest, which 
a tenant in tail of the advowson might have barred, is to be deemed a person 
claiming through the tenant in tail ^bid., s. 32). If, after an incumbent has 
obtaineu possession of a benefice adversely to the right of the patron, the'next 
avoidance is filled by the inoumbent collated by the ordinary or presented by 
the King by reason of lapse, such inoumbent is to be deemed to have obtained 
possession of the benefice adversely to the right of the patron. But wheze a 
benefice becomes void by the incumbent having been appointed to a diocesan 
bishopric in the province of Canterbury or of xork, and a new incumbent is 
consequently preronted by the King, hu incumbency is to be deemed %CQU' 
tinuanoe of the iuoumbency of the incumbent who was made a bishop 
8. 31). The periods limited by the Act apply to the case of a bishop claiining 
a right as patron to coliate to or bestow a oonefica ; but' do not affect his ri^ht 
of Collation by reason of lapm (Limitation of Actions Aot, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. 
m 84), s. 3). Withid the periods limited by the Act a usurpation upon thS 
avoiuanite of a benefice does not displace tna inteiest of the patron, but on a 
future avoidance he may present to it or may maintain his right by prooeedings 
in euure imffdii (Advowsons Aot, 1708 (7 Ann. o. 18), s. 1). 

(h) Beal Property Limitation Act, 1833 (8 4 4 Will. 4, o. 27), s. i4; Limita¬ 
tion of Actions Act, IMS (6 A 7 Viot, o. 64), S. 8. 

(r) S lQco. 3, 0. 16. 


(</) /frtd., SB. 1, 2, 10, 

(e) Ordinance for the Olcrgy, 1332 (25 Edw. S, stat. 6, o. 7); S BolL Abr. 
862—388 7 2 BL Com. 276—278; Gib. Cod. 708—770; Beverley v. Canferbit^ 
{liieihop) md Garnwd (1366), 1 And. 148 ,* TAomeMn v. Swvill (1622), Ptdm* 306, 
WU. ii pairenage has hipsed to. a bishop, and he dies or ia tiansiated w 
ifisptived usKots he WEMolses it, the patronage detOlvsS 4n‘ the erebbifehi^ of 


I 





mi 


Wheti ilaid patronage of a ben^ee is original^ in lbe King or tuM s. 

eoma to him or to a inoeeding king by lapse, u u not lost by aaif MeiM^ 
dday in the exercise thereof (/). 

The time allowed to the patron, the bishop, or the arehbishop is 
in each ease six ^lender months (y). 

116t. In the case of the patron the time begins to mh from the C»ioaUtloii 
date of the vacancy of the benefice if it becomes vacant by death 
or cession (h), or by other ipso facto avoidance not being in the 
nature of deprivation (i). Bat if it becomes void by resignation or 
deprivation, or if the patron presents and his presentee is refused 
by the bishop for unfitness or disqualification, tlie time begins to „ 

run only from the day when he receives notice from the bishop of 
the resignation or deprivation, or of such refnsal of his presentee (/c); 

the province {Colt v. Cavmirtf and Lid^d {Bishop) (1617), Hob. 140,164; 

Oib. Cod. 770). 

(/) 2 Co. Inat. 278 ; 2 BL Coju. 276, 277 ; Gib, Ood. 770; B. v. Canterburjf 
{Arcnbiahfrp) (1034), Cro. Car. 354, .355. 

( 17 ) That 18 to say, half a year or 182 days (2 Co. Inat. 361; 2 Bl, Com. 276; 

Peterborough {Btfilup) v. OiUeshg (1607), Cro. Jac. 1C6, Ex. Oh. ; overruling 
Albany ami St. Aaap/is {Bishop) Com (1586), 1 Leon. 81). The time is exclaaive 
of the day from which it bogina to run {Oornwallis v. ffood (1666), Cart. 33, 44). 

This deciaion seems to have been overlooked hjy Sir WuxiAU Gkant, M.B., 
when he made bis observation to the contt-ary m Lester y. Garland (1808), 16 
Vea. 248, atp. 254. 

{h) 2 M. Com. 278; and as to avoidance by cession, see Case of Qnare ImpedU 
(1666), 2 Dyer, 237 a; Holland's Case (1697), 4 Co. Ecp. 76 a; B. y. Oauterhury 
{Archbishop) (1634), Cro. Car. 854, andp. 633, fio 8 <. (The distinction drawn ii^ 

Alston V. Atlay (1831), 7 Ad. & El. 289, 304—811, Ex. Ch., between oases where 
Che ceded benefice is under or over the yearly value of £8 in the King’s books 
was abolished by the Pluralities Act, 1888(1 & 2 Viet. 0 .106), ss. 1, Il.T Before 
1838 the six months began to run from the induction of the incumbent into the 
new benefice {Lincoln (Jiishop) v. Wolforstan (1764), 3 Burr. 1504, Ex. Cli.); but. 
the patron of the ceded benefice might, if he pleased, have presented to it after 
the incumbent had been instituted to the new benefioe and before his induction 
{ibid., per WinMOT, J., at p. 1612). Tho six months appi^reotly now run from the 
^te of the institution to the new benefice (Pluralities aS, 1838 (1 & 2 Yict. 
c. 106), s. 11 ). If the incumbent dies beyond the seas, the time is to be 
reckon^ from the d^ on which the patron might reasonably have known of it 
(2 Boll. Abr. 363). 11 the avoidance is occasioned by a union of benefices, the 
time runs from the date of the agreement for the union, adnee the patron is a 
party to it (Mirehouse, Advowsons, ch. vii., p. 164). 

(t) Case of Quart ImpedU (1666), 2 Dyer. 287. ^al. 13 Elis. 0 . 12 (1671), s. 7, 
proi^es "that no title to confer or present by lapse shall accrue upon any 
deprivation ipso facto, but after six months after notice of such deprivation 
given by the ordinary to the patron '*; and in Green'e Case (1602), 6 Co. fiei). 29 a, 

K was accordingly held tiiat the patnm was entitled to notice although he was a 
party to a suit brought to enforce deprivation for not reading the Thirty-ninu 
ArtidM (compare B. v< Lincoln (Bis/tep) (1682), 1 And. 62 ; and see now the 
CSerical Subsmption Act, 1866 (28 & 29 Yi&t. 0 .122), s. 1). So, too, in the case 
of ipso faeto avoidance or deprivation bj victne of the Olergw Ordination Act, 

1804 (44 Qeo. 3, 0 . 43), in consequence or the iuinimbent haiunR bean admitted 
to deacon's orders before the age of twenty-three, or to priesvs orders before 
the of twenty-four, the time for the accruer of a title to collate orjpresent 
by lapee is to oommenoe when notice od the avoidance or deprivation is given 
by the tnahop to the patron {fbUi., a. 1). ’ 

J&) 2 BolL Abr. 864, 366 ; 2 BL Oagm £78. An mtimation of the fwifasal 
amyod to the dooT of the chur^ of the beneSoe is not a eofficient notic^ to the 
patKm, except perhaps, where he cannet bp found {Baeon, v. CarUds (Bishop) 

(6676), 8 D^i 846 a; 2 BoU. Abr. 366). Ilm patron is not entitled toaetwe if his 
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amor. 8. eioept where the presentee of a spiritual patron is refused in* 
Bsnefieed suffieienoy of learning, since the law presumes that a spiritual 
Clsrgy. person was aware of the insufficiency before he made the presenta¬ 
tion (1). But under ^e Benefices Act, 1898 (m), all patrons alike 
are entitled to notice in writing from the bishop of his refusal of a 
presentee on any ground mentioned in s. 2 of that Act, or on any 
other ground of unfitness or disqualification sufficient in law, not 
being a ground of doctrine or ritual (n). 

Suspnsion 1162. The running of time for lapse is suspended if the bishop 
rnnnfng of or the archbishop presents before the right has lapsed to 

time. him (o), or if the bishop is made a party to a bond fide action of qmre 

impedit or a suit of duplex querela (p), but is not suspended by a 
feigned and baseless action of quare impedit brought against him* 
self (q), or by an action of quare impedit to which he is not a party (r). 
The bishop cannot bring about a lapse by delaying his examination or 
acceptance of the presentee («); and in reckoning the time for lapse 
no account is to be taken, in the case of the first and second pre¬ 
sentations to a benefice by a patron in respect of the same vacancy, 
of the period between a presentation by the patron and the refusal 
by the bishop to institute or admit the presentee, or of the period 
between the refusal of the bishop to institute or admit and the 
decision of the court constituted by the Benefices Act, 1898 (t), upon 
such refusal; nor, in the case of a bishop having a right to collate 
to a benefice, of the period between the service of the notice on the 
churchwardens under the provisions of that Act (a), and the 
.expiration of a month from such service (6). When the running 
of time for lapse is postponed as against the bishop, the periods 
for lapse to the archbishop and the are correspondinglv 
postponed (c). r ej- 

When patron 1163. If, after the patronage has lapsed to the bishop, the patron 
i^wFth^ pi’®s®>’ts before the bishop collates, the presentation is as e^ctual 
atandiog as if it had been made within the allowed time (d). So, too, if the 
lapM. -------- 


pretieutee ref uees or neglects to be admitted to the benefice (S. v. Lincoln (Bishop) 
(1682), And. 62, 63). 

(J) 2 Roll. Abr. 3G4; Watson, Olergyman’e Law, 4th ed., pp. 216, 217. 

(m) 61 & 62 Viet. c. 48. 

In) Ibid., a. 3 (1). As to the grounds mentioned in a. 2, see p. 699, poaf. 
to) 2 Roll. Abr. 360, 368. 

(p) Elvis V. York (Archbishop) (1619), Hob. 316, 320; Co. Litt. 344b; 3 Bl. 
Com. 247. . 


(q) Brickhead v. York (Archbishop) (1617), Hob. 197, 200. 

(r) Ibid., at p. 201; 2^11. Abr. 365; Wilson v. Dennison (1760), Amb. 62, per 
Jiord Hjjidwioks, L.O. 

(•) 2 Roll. Abr. 366; Salisbury {Bish<^) v. Philips (1700), 1 Ld. Raym. 635, 
±iX. Oh.; Wilson t. Dennison, supra, 

(t) ei & 62 Viet. 0 . 4a 

(a) Ibid, 8. 2 (2). 

(b) im., a. 6. 

Oo, litt. 344 b., 346 a 1 2 BL Com. 278; B. v. Zineotn (Bishop\ supra t 
Lanaut^ t. low (1606), Oro. Jac. 92, 98; Colt v. Covsnfyy and LieJ^d 
(Btshop) neiT), Hob. 140, 164, Ex. Ch. 

W) 2 Oo. liMt. 278 ; 2 Abr. 367,368; Amm. (1568), 8 Dyer, 277 a, pi. 66 ; 
' j' Coventry and Lichfitid (Bishop), mpraj Wmon ▼. 



PaAt IV.--Oi.iRat, 


608 


bisbol^ allows the patronage to lapse to the archbishop, and ilM >• 

patron presents before a presentation is made by the archbishop («). Bensflsed 
But after lapse to the archbishop, a bishop loses his right to collate 
by lapse; since his right is merdy temporary and accidental (/ ). 

After lapse to the King, the t^tron cannot defeat the King’s right 
by a prior presentation. It will be overridden by a subsequent 
presentation of the King, and if the patron’s presentee is admitted to 
the benefice, the King may remove him by an action of quare 
impedit, and present notwithstanding his admission. But if the 
patron’s presentee is admitted and is not so removed daring his 
incumbency, the right of the King is lost, for it was only for that 
tuTn(y). If the King dies before exercising the right, it will descend 
to his successor (h). 


1164. Where the see of the bishop becomes vacant before he has Right to 
collated to a benefice by lapse, the lapsed patronage, being not an 
interest but a spiritual trust, devolves on the archbishop of the 
province as guardian of the spiritualities of the see (t). bishop’s see 

b TMsted. 


SuB-SxoT. 3.— Simony, 


1165. Simony, so called from Simon Magus, is the buying or Penalties and 
selling of holy orders or of an ecclesiastical benefice or admission 
thereto (t). The procuring or acceptance of the presentation, 
institution, collation, induction, or admission to a benefice, in 
consideration of any money or profit or benefit, direct or indirect, 
or of any promise, agreement, or assurance of or for such money, 
profit, or benefit, whether before or after the benefice has become* < 
vacant, is simoniacal and void. Where it takes place, the King 
may present or bestow the benefice for that turn; and every person 
and body giving or taking any such money profit or benefit 
or making or taking any such promise, agreement, or assur¬ 
ance, forfeits doable the value of one year’s income of the 
benefice (k). And the person who so corruptly procures or accepts 


(e) 2 Bl. Com. 277; Booton v. Borhester {Bishop) (1618), Hut 24. But if 
after lapse to the archbishop the bishop collates, the collation, though bad as 
against the archbishop, will prevent the patron from presenting (2 Boll. Abr. 
350, 3(58). 

(/) 2 Bl. Com. 277 ; 2 EoU. Abr. 350, 368. 

(^)-2 Bl. (3om. 277; Batkervile’s Casr (1586), 7 Co. Eep, 28a; Linedn'e (Bishop) 
Case (1657), Owen, 89; Jt, v. Canterbury {Archbishop) (1634), Cro. Oar. 354. 
But in the case of chuifthes, curacies, and chapels augmented by the Governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty and made perpetual cures and benefices by Queen 
Anne’s Bounty Act, 1714 (1 Oeo. 1, stat. 2, c. 10), s. 4, a nomination by the 
patron is good even after a lapse to the Crown, if made before the Crown has 
token advantage of it {ibid,, s. 7). 

t h) R. V. Canterbury {Archbishop), supra, 
t) Gib. Cod. 770; Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. II., p. 360. 
f) 3 Co. Inst 153—166; 7 Bac. Abr. 229, tit. Simony; 2 Bl. Com. 278—280 { 
Com. Dig. tit. Esglise, N. 8. For simoniacal ordination, see pp. 661, 552, antt; 
and for umoniaetd exchange and resignation of benefices, sea pp. 628, 633, post. 

{k) Stat (1689} 31 Eliz. c. 6, s. 4; Simony Act, 1713 (13 Ann. c. 11), s. 2; 
Mosssy, Kulidt (1881), 60 L. J. (q. b.) 300. Where a mortgagor patron made 
a simoniacal presentation, the mort^gee’s title was not allowed to bar the 
Hang’s title (X-G. v. Sudell (1702), Free. Oh. 214). As against a pabrou who 
has been gouty of simony, the King’s rig^t to present ie not lost by the clerk 
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tKxor. 3. tbd boBfifice becomes thenceforth disabled in law to hold it (1). A 
Benefioed transaction may be shnoniacal although neither the patron nor the 
Clergy, presentee is a party or privy to it (m). If, however, the presentM 
is not cognisant of it, he is not himself nmoniaoal, although be ia 
simoniacally promoted (n). A contract to^ pay money in con¬ 
sideration of being promoted to a benefice is void and cannot be 
enforced (o). 


DeoluraliDQ 

affAlnst 

limon; 


1166. A clerk who is about to be instituted, collated, or licensed 
by a bishop to a benefice, lectureship, or preachersbip must 
previously make and subscribe in the presence of the bishop or his 
commissary the prescribed declaration against simony (p). A clerk 

ttimoniacally promoted having died in undisturbed possession of the benefice 
(fVinchcombe v. TVincheeier (Bishop) (1617), Hob. 166). But the forfeiture to the 
Crown will not prejudice a patron innocent of siiaony or his presentee after the 
death of the clerk simoniacally presented or promoted, unless such clerk or his 
patron was previously thereto convicted of the offence (stat. (1689) 1 Will. & Mar. 
c. 16, a 1). The simony does not invalidate leases made by the simoniacal 

dork to tenants for valuable consideratioD and without notice of the simony 
(ibid., B. 2), and a tenant to an incumbent cannot impeach the incumbent’s title as 
landlord on the CTOund of simony (Oooke v. Loaiey (1792), b Term Eep. 4). Aclerk 
may purchase the entire advowson or an estate for life therein, and present him- 
iJi,lf to the ))enefice on a vacancy occurring (Walsh v. Lincoln (liishap) (1875), L. E, 
10 C. P. 518). The sale of an advowson when both vendor and purchaser knew 
that the incumbent of the benefice was tn eirfremw halb been held not to be 
simonincal (Smith v. Shelboum (1699), Cro. Elis. 686 ; Barret v. 0/ubb (1776), 2 
Wm. Bl. 1052 ; Foxv. Chester (Bishop) (1829), 6 Bing. 1, H. L.). Except in the 
particular oases specially authorised by statute, whore a bond is given by 
a presentee on his presentation that bo will resign the benefice at the request 
“of the patron, both the bond and the presentation am simoniacal and void 
(Fletcher v. Sondes (Lord) (1826), 3 Bing. 601, H. L.; Doe d. W^m v. 
Fletcher (1828), 8 B. & 0. 25). An agreement before presentation to give a 
daim to some of the emoluments of the benefice is simoniacal (R. v. Oxford 
(BisAop) (1806), 7 Bast, 600). In Stesiem' Case. (1628), Litt. 170, the judges 
mffered as to whether a presentation to the intent that the ])resentee might 
marry the patron’s daughter was simoniacal (ibid, 177). The penalty is not 
incumd where the simoniacal presentation, though drawn up and sent in, is 
withdrawn before it is Bubanitted to the bishop (Oreenwood v. Woodham (\34.1), 
2 Mood. & R. 3(53). 

(/) Stat. (1589) 31 Eliz. o. 6, B. 4; Simony Act, 1713 (18 Ann. c. 11), b. 2; 3 
Co, Inst. 164 ; Baker v. Rogers (1600), Cro. Eliz. 788; Lee v. Merest (1869), 39 
L. J. (ecol.) 53. He can never afterwards hold that benefice, but is wgible for 
another (R. v. Norwich (Bishop) (1615), Cro. Jao. 386, 386; Com. Dig. tit. 
Esglise, N. 3), unless incapacitated by a sentence tmder the Clergy Discipline 
Act, 1892 (55 & 56 Yiot. c. 32), s& 6 , 8. The incapacity to bold we benefice 
will not be removed by the King’s pardon of the simony (Smith v. Shelboum 
(1599), Cro. Eliz. 685 ; Winchcosnbe v. Winchester (Bishojs) (1616), Hob. 165,167, 
168). If the simoniacally promoted clerk has been admitted to the benefice and 
does not voluntarily resign, be may be removed by quare mnedit (B. v. Norwich 
(Rishe^)^ supra), or by an action of ejectment brought by tne king|8 presentee 
alfar admission to the benefice (Doe d. Watson v. Fletcher (1828), 8 B. « 0. 25). 

(m) Baker v. Rogers, supra; Hutchinson's Cass (1610), 12 Co.Eep. 101 ; Sogsr 
T. High Commission Court (1614), 2 Bulst. 182 ; Wilson v. BradMow (1624), 2 
Boll^p. 463 ; A. V. TrtMel (1667), 1 Sid. 329; WaU^ v. Eamnter^l/ (l^). 
.3 Iiev. 115 ; R. v. Norwich (EuAqp) (1692), 837; Whisk v. Sssss (lwl)« • 

Hi^. Eoe- fi59. 

Wilson V. Bradshaui, sWa; IfAwA v. Hesse, supra. 

(o) MacMdler v. TodderiHt (l634), Cro. Oar. 337, 3^, 861; Bgrts v. Masusu^ 
1^5), 425. 

; (p) Clerical Sttbscriplaon Aet, 1865 (28 & 29 Yiot o. 122 ), b. 6. TbAdsdara- 
tjaa u also to be made And snbaoribea on all oUmir oocaaionB on whkih bsiore 



who knomiogly mAkes any ialae stotement in tins d6oiarati<»)i.^i0 
ipiiliy of a QUBdameanonr and is liable to be panlehed for perjury.; 
and if he oommits a breach of the proieissory part of the declare* 
tion ( 9 ), ^ hi guilty pf an ofenee in respect of whhdi proceedings 
under s. 2 of the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (r), mey be taken 
against him <«). 


STni>8B0T. 4.*—Ifods «if JVUing Btnafieta, 

(i.) iVumtoMm. 

1167. The first legal steps towards filling a vacant benefice (th 
except where the bishop collates by reason either of being himself 
the patron or of the right of presentation lapsing to him (a), is the 
presentation of a fit clerk to the bishop by the patron or other 
person entitled under the special ciroumstanoea of the case to 
present (6). Where the patron is under a legal obligation to 
present the nominee of some other person, a nomination of the 
clerk by that person to the patron precedes the presentation (c). In 
other cases the patron selects the presentee. 

1168. A presentation is made when it is exhibited to the 
bishop (d), and cannot be made until the church and benefice are 
actually void(e). The presentation ought to be to the church of 
the benefice, and the document or announcement should show how 
the benefice became void, whether by death, cession, resignation or 


that Act an oath against simony was required to be taken s. 10). The 
present form of the declaration is set forth in the sohodule to the Benefices 
1898 (61 & 62 Viet, a 48); soe s. 1 (4). 

{q) The promissory part of the declaration is that the clerk will not at any 
time theremter perform or satisfy any jpayment, contract or promise made in 
respect of the presentation of the benenoe to hun by any person without his 
knowledge or consent (Benefices Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viot. 0 . 48), s. 1 (4), 

oaKaiI \ 

(r) 65 & 66 Vick 0 . 32. 

(«} Benefices Act, 1898 (61 ft 62 Vick 0 . 48), s. 1 (4), (d). Other breaches of 
the law against simony axe not triable under the Cler^ Disc inline Aot, 1892 (65 
& 66 Viot. 0 .32) (Bmeficed Clerk v. Lee, [1897] A. 0. 226, P. 0.). 

(t) Ihe benefice must be actually vacant; see note (s), it\/ra. 

(a) See p. 602, post ; and as to lapse, pp. 690 el eeq., ante, 

(&} See pp. 664 et sea., ante. Before Irt January, 1899, certain benefices were 
donatives, and were fill^ by a donation of the benefice to a clerk by the patron 
without recourse to the bishop (Oo. Litt. 344 a). But since that date au such 
benefices have become presentative (Benefices Act, 1898 (61 ft 62 Viet. 0 . 48), 
k 12). 

(c) Oib. Ood. 794 ; Amhurst v. DawKng (1700), 2 Vorn. 401, n. (2) ; Mackmzis 
V. Robineon (1747), 3 Atk. 669 ; R. V. Staffttrd (Mnrquis) (1790), 3 Term Hop. 
646, 661. A presentation cannot be mode oo the uomiuatiun of a Eouiau 
Cktholio (Presentation of Benefices Act, 1713 (13 Ann. c. 13), s. 1; Boyer v. 
Norwich (Uishop), [1892] A. 0. 417, P. 0.). 

(d^ Rad V. Litteidu (Bwhop) (1623), Hufc 66. A presentation refused by the 
bii^p and esUblished by Quare imjKdUt oan be afiorwards again exhibited to 
&e bishop; since tbe benefice, if full before, is made void by the judgment iu 
the quare imprdit (ibid). 

(e) Watson, Cfiergyman’s Law, 4th ed., pp, 217, 218; Ra/rHs^. Au»ien(\6X6\ 
1 BolL Bep. 210, 213 ; Rod v. Linadn (Bishop), itnpra; Owen v. Btainoe (1682), 
Skin. 46: Alston v. Attay (1837), 7 Ad. ft £1. 289, 311, Ex. Cb. A4 to a 
presentation by the king wli^n the betiefiOb is full, see ste^ (1389), 13 Bio. S, 
•t«k 1; Stak (1402), 4 Hen. 4, o. 22. 


m 
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Nominatloni 


Mode or 
presenting. 
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Eoolesiastioal Liw. 


Sbot. 8. 
Beneflced 
Clergy. 


By the EUng. 


Co-patrons. 


Self-presenta- 

tiOD. 


deprivation (/). ^ 11; may be made by word of moutii (g), ezeept 
where a corporation aggregate is patron, in which case it mast be 
under the common seal (h). But it is nsnally in wiring; and in 
that case is in the nature of a letter missive to the bishop presenting 
to him a clerk for admission to the vacant benefice (t), and is not 
complete until it is sent or delivered to the bishop by the patron (k\ 

An instrument purporting to be a grant by the King of a 
benefice in his patronage to a clerk is a good presentation without 
any actual words of presentation (i). He may present generally 
without specifying by what title; but if he recites a particular title 
and has no such title, the presentation is void (m). The presenta¬ 
tion may be either under the Great Seal or under the privy seal, 
but not under the exchequer seal (n). 

Where two or more persons have the right to present jointly, the 
bishop may accept the presentation of one, but may require a 
presentation by all, unless one of them is the person presented (o). 

1169. A patron cannot technically present himself; but, it 
he is in other respects fit, he may offer himself to the bishop 




Com, Dig. tit. Esglise, II. 7. See pp. 627 et seq., post. 

(///Co. Litt. 120 a.; Clerk v. Prinn fl669), 2 Keb. 484; A.-G. v. Brerdon 
(1752), 2 Ves. Sen. 426, 429; and as to a presentation by the King, It, v. 
Bmeraon (1612), 1 Brownl, 162. 

(6) Bro. Abr. tit. Corporation, 83. But the choice of the presentee need not 
be made under tlie common seal (A.-O. v. Bavi/ (1741), 2 Atk. 212). 

» (i) Co. Litt. 120 a; Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., pp. 149, 150, where 
a form of presentation is given. _ The precise form is not material. ^ But it should 
be made to the bishop “ or in his absence hm vicor-^neral in spirituals or any 
other person having sufficient authority in this behau "; for in that case it will 
remain good, although the bishop himself, by death or otherwise, becomes 
incapable of acting upon it (Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., p. 150). A 

presentation to the benefice, instead of to the church, is good {It. v.-(1610), 

Cro. Jao. 247.). In that case Coke, C.X, said that in the case of The Dean 
of Norwich it had been ruled that a presentation by the wrong name of a 
coiporatiou was good; but in a subsequent case of Ayrayv. Lovelae {IQIO), 1 
Bufst. 91, it was held that a presentation by a corporation by a wrong name was 
void. As to where the impropriate rector of a church, being we patron, 
presents to the rectory or parsonage instead of to the vicarage, see note (n), 
p. 561, ardt, • 

{k) Qrendit v. Baber (1602), Yelv. 7; where it was said that if the writing 
was taken to the bishop without the privity or licence of the patron, it would be 
no presentation. A presentation by a wrong name, or reoitmg a wrong title in 
the patron, is void (Ayroy v. Lovdas, ettpra; Watsop, Omrgymairs Law. 
4tb pp. 220, 221). 

(0 2 Abr. 363. 

(to) i?. V. Thorneborou^h (1677), I Mod. Rep. 253; Watson, dergyman’s Lew, 
4th ed., pp. 220, 221. 

(n) B. V. -(1610), Cro. Jao. 247. In St^hens v. Potter (1627), Cro. Cor. 99, 

it was held that a prosentation by the King in right of a ward might be 
either under the seal of the court of wards or under the Great Seal; but a 
presentation under the seal of the court of wards, if it was notin right of a ward, 
would be void. So too a pi-esontation under tiie Great Seal to a benefice of 
which the advowson belongs to the Duchy of Lancaster is good (The Queen and 
York's (Anlihithop) Case 1 Leon. 226; B. v. Lincoln {Bitlwp) (1613), 

Moore fK. B.), 874). 

(o) Fulfamhe'e {Sir GodfirmA CamllSSffU Moore (k. b.), 4; Harrie r. Auetin 
ft6l5), 3 Bulsi 36, 43; Oo. tatt, 166 b; Gib. Cod. 794: Watson, Clergyman’s 
Law, 4th ed., pp. 226, 227. 
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to be admitted to the benefice, and the budu^ is bound to admit ttKV. 8 . 
him (p). BesidUied 

U70. A presentation by a spiritual patron Is complete when it is — * 
received by the bishop, and cannot afterwards bo varied or 
revoked ( 9 ), though, if his presentee is (;n good grounds refused by the complete 
bishop, he can make a fresh presentation (r). But a presentation 
by a lay patron, other than the King, is not complete until the 
institution or admission of the presentee; and before this takes 
place he may either ( 1 ) vary his presentation by presenting an addi* 
tional clerk or clerks, in which case the bishop may elect which 
of the clerks presented be will institute or admit; or (2) revoke 
his presentation and present another clerk, in which case the 
bishop must institute or admit the later presentee. And if his 
presentee is refused by the bishop, he can make a fresh presenta¬ 
tion within the permitted time (s). A presentation by the King is 
not complete untU induction. Until that has taken place he 
may, even after institution or admission, make a fresh presenta¬ 
tion (t). And his later presentation, although not in express 
terms revoking the former, has the effect of revoking it, so that the 
bishop cannot elect to act upon it (u). 

1171. The death of a presentee of the King before he is inducted, Death of 
or of the presentee of another patron before he is instituted patron or 
or admitted, revokes the presentation (x). If the King dies before 

his presentee is inducted, his successor can revoke the presentation. 

But if another patron dies before his presentee is instituted or 
admitted, the presentation is not revocable; and if his executors 
make another presentation the bishop may elect between the two 
presentees (a). 

1172. The presentee must be a fit person (&); that is to say, a QuBlificaiioni 
person ( 1 ) of the canonical age, and in priests orders by episcopal 

presentee, 

(v) Gib. Cod. 794; Wataon, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., jp. 227; TVa/a/i v. 

Lincoln (Bishop) (1876b L. E. 10 C. P. 518; Lowe v. Chester (Bishop) (1883), 10 
Q. B. D. 407. As to the statutory right of a dean to prMent himself m certain 
cases, see p. 679, ante. 

(q) Gib. Cod. 795; Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., p. 22S. 

(r) Benehces Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viot. c. 46), s. 6 (2). 

(s) Gib. Cod. 796; Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4tb ed., pp. 226, 226. A 
lay pakon can vary, emtulando and can also revoke a presentation (Stoke v. 

Sykes (1627), Lat. 191; Evans ▼. Ascough (1626), Lat. 233, 248 : Stoke v. 

St^ (1626), Lat. 263; Rogers ▼. Hdled (1775), 2 Wm. Bl. 101^). If the clerk 
first presented is refused by the bishop, and the patron thereupon presentn 
another, the bishop cannot withdraw his refusal and admit the first oleik 
(Rere/ord's (Bishop) Case (1684), Oro. Eliz. 27). 

(t) Gib. Cod. 795; Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed,, p. 223. 

(tt) Co. Litt. 344 b; Gib. Cod. 795; Watson, Olorgyman’s Law, 4tb ed., 

pp. 223—225; B. v.-(1610), Oro. Jac, 247, 248; Kiichin y. Culvnl (1611), 

Lane, 100—102; Hutehine y. Qkver (1617), Cro. Jac. 463- 

(x) Rolfs Case (1611), 9 Co. Eep. 131 b. 132 a; Broekhem's Case (1628), 

Litt. 128, 135; A.-G. v. Wycliffe (1748), I Vos. Sen. 80, per Lord IIaEDWIokb. 

L.C., at p. 81. 

(a) Snudwood v. Lichfidd (Bishop) (1689), 1 Leon. 205; Kiichin y, Galvertf 
supra, at p. 102; Wataon, Clergyman’s Iaw, 4th cd., p. 226. 

(h) Eweter (Bishop) v. Mareh^ (1668), L. B. 8 H. L. 17, 39, 61. 
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SaoT. 8. ordination, or who can obtain snob ordination bofora he is insilliited 
Benefioed or admitted (c ); (2) of snfScient learning; and (8) againect wlaose 
Clerigr. orthodoxy and morals no charge can be established (d). 

As regards orders, the bishop is at liberty to refuse a presentee if 
at the date of the presentation not more than three years have 
elapsed since he was ordained deacon (e). 

As regards sufficiency of learning, the bishop is the judge; but if 
after examination and inquiry he decides that the derk is defici^t 
in this respect, he must give notice to the patron of his decision, 
and of the particulars of the deficiency, the adequacy of whidi is 
subject to judicial review (/). As regards orthodoxy, it is not 
enough that the bishop should notify that he finds the presentee 
schismatic or unfit, but he must specify particulars, and his decision 
is liable to be judicially overruled (g). As regards moral life, the 
presentee must produce a sufficient testimony of his former good 


(e) Act of Uniformity, 1662 (14 Oar. 2, o. 4), s. 10; Gib. Cod. 806. Aa to 
clerpymen ordained by bishops of the Protestant Episcmial Chtirch in Scotland, 
see the Episcopal Church (Scotland) Act, 1804 (27 & 28 Viot. c. 94), a. 5 (p. 556, 
ante) ; and ea to clorp^j’mon ordaineid by biahojis of dioceses outside the United 
Kingdom, see the Colfinial Clergy Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 77), s. 4 (p. 564, 
avte). By CanonoB Ecclesiastici (1603), 39 (as to which see Exeter {Bishop) v. 
Marshall (1868), L. E. 3 H. L. 17, at p. 64), it is required that a presentee 
applying for institution to a bishop who nos not ordained him shall produce his 
lettora of orders; as to which, see p. 652, ante. This was previously not essential 
{rafmea v. Peterhorough {hishop) (1691), Oro. Eliz. 241). 

, (d) In Beywoofl v. Manchester (Bishop) (1884), 12 Q. B. D. 404, at p. 418, 
Pollock, B., said that this enumeration cannot be treated as contaimng an 
exhaustive oatego^ of ecclesiastioal offences which would justify refusal of a 
proBontee. In 2 Co. Inst. 632 the following are enumerated as gi'ounds of 
exception against a presentee: '* let, oonceraing the person, as basta^y, 
villenage, outlawry, ezoommunioation, a layman, under age, and the like; 
2ndly, concerning his conversation as if be he crimhmus, etc.; 3rdly, concerning 
his inability to (uscharge his pastonvl duty, as if he be xmlearned and not able 
to feed his flock with spiritual food, etc.” But an alien may be presented, if he 
is acquainted with English (Colt v. Cov&dry and Lichfield (Bishop) (1617), Hoh. 
140, 148, Ex. Ch.; Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., pp. 214, 216); .and 
now a bastard may be presented, oven though he has been ordained without a 
dispensation (Kmsit v. St. Paul’s) (Dean and Chapter), [1906] 2 K. B. 249, at p. 
267). A person convicted of treason or felony, for which he is sentenced to 
death or penal servitude or to imprisomueut either with hard laboiu: or for more 
than twelve months, is, while undergoingjpunishment, incapable of holdup a 
benefice (Forfeiture Act, 1870 (S3 & 34 Viet. o. 23), 8.^. The foot that a 

£ reaentoe bolds another benefice is no ground for ref^l (Watson, dergyman’s 
aw, ith od., p. 216: see pp. 633, 6.34, /wO. • 

(<•) Bonelioos Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 4S), s. 2 (1) (b). 

(/) yiiit. (1316) 9 Edw. 2, st. 1, c. 13 (Articuli Cltxi); Canones Bocledfastioi 
(1603), 3ff: 2Co. Inst. 631, 632; Hriey. Exeter (Bishop) (1691), 3 Lev.SlS; S. v. 
Canterbury (Archbishop) (1812), 16 East, 117, pfT Lord ElXKNBOBOUOB, C.J., 
at pp. 143, 144 ; JlV/fis v. (Jx/ord (Bishop) (1877), 2 P. D. 192. Want of pro¬ 
ficiency in the Welsh language is a ground for refusing a presentee to a henefioe 
within any of the four Welsh dioceses (Allmny v. St. Asaph (Bishop) (1688), 
Cro. Eliz. 119; Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), 8. 104; Ah^gatmny 
(Maryuis) V. Llandaf (BishojAimS), 20 Q. B. D. 460). 

(g) Specot’s €!a<c 6 Co. Kep. 67 a; Oorham v. Exeter (Bishop) (I860), 

ItltKire’s Report, P. 0. A hiahop may refuse a presentee who has been guilty 

g ’tuiii offenoee which, if he were beueficed, would be dealt with, in the first 
LStauce, not by d^rivatioa. but by monition. (Eoffwooi y. Man^iester {Bishop) 
(1884), 12 Q. B. D. 404, 421> 





iilA and bebaviodr, if the bishop reqtures it {k}i; It is not 
lor the bi^op to refuse him on the general ground that he Is 
oriminoaB(«). The notice of refusal must specify the particulars hf 
hk moral unfitness (f). But any cause wbuch would be sufficient 
to deprive an incumbent is a sufficient ground for refusing a 
presentee {k). The presentee may be refused on the ground 
that he is unfit for the discharge of the duties of the benefice 
by reason of physical or mental infirmity or incapacity, peouniary 
embarraroment of a serious character, grave misconduct, or neglect 
of duty in an ecclesiastical office, evil life, having by ^ conduct 
caused grave scandal concerning his moral character since his 
ordination, or having, with reference to the presentation, been 
^owingly party or privy to any transaction or agreement which is 
invalid under the Benefices Act, 1898 (Z). He may also be refused 
if, at the date of the vacancy, not more than one year has elapsed 
since a transfer, as defined by the first section of that Act, of the 
right of patronage of the benefice, unless it is proved that the 
transfer was not effected in view of the probability of a vacancy 
occurring within the year (m). 

The bishop is allowed twenty-eight days for inquiring and inform¬ 
ing himself of the sufficiency and qualifications of a presentee (n). 

When a presentee has been refused, he cannot be presented again 
by the patron in respect of the same vacancy (o). 

1173. Where a benefice is in the patronage of the chapter of a 
cathedral or collegiate church, the presentee must be either (1) a 

{h) This sufficient testimony has, by long-established custom, consisted of a 
testimonial by three benefioed clergymen, countersigned, if they are not honeficed 
in the diocese of the bishop to whom the testimonial is produced, by the bishop 
ol the diocese in which their respective benefices are situate, that tne presentoe 
has been personally known to them for the three years last past; that they have 
had opportunities of observing his conduct; that during the whole of that time 
they verily believe that he lived piously, soberly, and honestly ; and that they 
have not heard anything to the contrary thereof, nor that lie has at any time hold, 
written, or taught anything contrary to the dootrine or dib. ‘pline of the Oburch ; 
and that they oelieve him to be, as to his moral conduct, a jierson worthy to be 
admitted to the benefice {ExeUr {Bhho},) y. Marshall (186ti), L. B. S U. L. 17, 
at p. 48 ). 

i) Scat's Case (1590), 6 Ck>. Bep. 57 a. 

h ibid. , 

1) Bpecoi’e Case, supra; Watson, Olergyman's Law, 4th ed., p. 215. Pro- 
^ fbly, therefore, the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 (56 & 56 Viet, o, 82), s. 12, 
with its reference to Canones Ecolesiastici (1603), 75, has altered the law as laid 
down by the case oPBsff v. Norwich {Bishop) (1566), 2 Dyer, 254 b, in which the 
fact that a presentee hod oontinowy frequouted taverns and other unlawful 
and prohibits places and games was held au insufficient ground for refusing 
hinx. There is no fixed limit of time beyond which the bishop cannot inquire 
into the past life of the presentee {Ma/rriner v. Bath and Wdle {Bishop) (1876), 
reported [18931 P. 146). 

(2) 61 & 62 Viot- 0. 48, s. 2 (1) (b). See p. 592, ante. 

im) i bid., B. 2 (1) (a). ** ^mnsfer " w defined by s. 1 (6) to include any eon* 
veyanoe or aanxranoe passing or omtmg any legal or equitable interest inter 
vivoe, and any agreement for any mack oonveyance or assunmee; but not (a) a 
t^smission on marriage, death or bankruptcy, or otberwiso by operation of 
law ; or (b) a transfer on the appoiufanent of a new trustee where uo beneficial 
interest paums. 

(n) Cmonea Bccleriastioi (1603), 95. 

(•] BwMfiees Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viot. «. 48), s. 6 {t% 
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Skit. 8. member of the chapter; or (2) an archdeacon of the diocese; or 
Beneflced (8) a non-residentiary prebendary or honorary canon of their 
Clergy, church, or (4) a clerk who has served for at least five years as 
minor canon or lecturer of their church, or as master of a grammar 
or other school attached to or connected with their church, or as 
incumbent or curate in the diocese, or as public tutor in either of 
the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge; or, in the alternative, 
(5) in the case of the cathedral church of Durham, a clerk who has 
served for the like term as professor, reader, lecturer, or tutor in 
the University of Durham, or has been educated thereat and is a 
licentiate or graduate of theology therein, or who has served as 
incumbent or curate within the diocese of Durham for the like 
term (p). If no such qualified clerk is presented to the benefice 
within six months from the time of its becoming vacant, the bishop 
of the diocese in which it is situate may, within the next six months, 
collate or license thereto a clerk who has actually served for at least 
five years as incumbent or curate within the diocese; and in default 
of his so doing the presentation for that turn lapses to the 
archbishop of the province (?). 


Notice of 
refusal to 
|iresent. 


Refusal when 
presontor has 
no title 
or church is 
Utijrioas. 


1174. Where the ground of refusal to institute or admit a pre¬ 
sentee is either a ground included in s. 2 (1) of the Benefices Act, 
1898(r), or any other sufficient ground of unfitness or disqualifica¬ 
tion, except a ground of doctrine or ritual, the bishop is to signify 
his refusal by a notice stating the grounds of refusal, and sent to 
the person presenting and to the presentee by registered letter («). 

I 

1175. The bishop has the right, and ought, to refuse, or rather 
suspend, the admission of a presentee where the person presenting 
appears to have no title (t), or when the church is litigious ; that is 
to say, when two or more persons claiming adversely to one another 
present different clerks or the same clerk to be admitted to the 
church and benefice (u). If the bishop admits a clerk on one of such 
presentations, or admits a clerk on a presentation when a caveat 
against his so doing has been entered by another person, he will be 
liable as a disturber in the event of the title of the presenter being 
disproved. In either of such cases he ought to pause until the 
conflicting claimants or their clerks either take legal proceedings to 
establish their rights or pray him to award a writ de jwe patronatus 
to inquire into and determine the right of patronage (x). If, however. 


( p) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 f3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 44. Where 
the presentee holds the office of minor canon, lecturer, schoolmaster, professor, 
reader, or tutor, that office, if not previously resigned, becomes vacant at the 
expiration of one year from his admismon to the benefice {ibid.). 

tq) 1 bid. 

M 61 A 62 Viot. 0 . 48. See notes (1) and (m), p. 599, tmie. 

(«) Benefices Buies 1888, r. 13, Sched., Forms Kos. 8, 9 (Statutory Boles and 
Omers Bevised, Vol. I., Benefice, England, pp. 3, 7). For the remedies of 
patron and porosentee in case of unjustifiable relosal, see p. 589, ante. 

<() Ayroy v. Zovelas (1610), 1 Bulst. 91; Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., 
p. 217. 

(«) See note (c), p. 586, ante. 

(«) Eltne T. Fork (ArcAbisAop) (1618), Hoh. 315, 317; B^ge, Parson’s 
Counsellor, Part I., oh. 8, pp. 11--14; Watson, dwgymlui's Law, 4tn ed., fp. 118, 
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the bishop institutes upon & void presentation, the presentee 
tberebj acquires the benefice, by the bishop’s collation, against all 
persons except the lawful patron (y). 


Sam. s, 
Ben^oed 
Clncsy, 


Notice of 
Intention to 
Admit. 


(ii.) AdmiBtion hy In^vtion or Collation or hy Liemet, 

1176. The bishop admits a clerk to a benefice in respect of the Adminloo. 
cure of souls, which is its spiritual part, either by institution after 
presentation; or by collation, where the bishop is the patron or 
acquires the right of appointment by lapse; or by licence, in the 

case of a perpetual curacy, whether a presentation has been made 
to the benefice or the bishop is himself the patron (a). 

1177. Before a person is instituted or admitted or collated to a 
benefice, notice that the bishop proposes to institute or admit him 
must be sent to the churchwardens by registered letter addressed to 
them as such. Immediately^ on the receipt of this notice the 
churchwardens fix it on the principal door or notice board of the 
church or chapel of the ben^ce, or, if there is more than one, of 
such one of the churches or chapels as the bishop determines, 
where it is left fixed for one calendar month, and take such other 
steps as they think expedient for giving publicity to the notice. At 
the end of the month they return it to the bishop with a certificate 
that they have complied with the directions as to fixing it (b). 

1178. Before a person is instituted or admitted or collated to a 
benefice by the bishop, he must in the presence of the bishop, or of 
the bishop's commissary, subscribe a declaration of assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Book of Common Prayer, and of the Ordering 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and a declaration against simony, 
and take the oaths of allegiance and of canonical obedience (c) 

1179. Admission of a presentee to the cure of souls and spiri- institution, 
lualitics of a rectory or vicarage is by institution ((f). This act. 


Beanlstto 
(leclaratioBi 
and oatiia. 


227—230; Clerke, Praxis in Curiis Ecclemaeticifl, tit. xcviii. —c. As to examining 
the title of the fang to present, see stat (1351) 25 Edw. 3, stst, 6, o. 3; 
stat. (1389) 13 Bio. 2, stat. 1. c. 1. 

(y) Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., np. 221. 

(a) Strictly speaking, admission is merely the declaiation of the bishop that 
he approves of a presentee as a fit person to serve the core of the church or 
benefise (Co. Lilt. 344 a; Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., p. 154). But 
the word is more <x>mmonly used to signify generally the actual committal 
of the cure to the clerk, or p^icularly the committal of the cure in the ease of 
a perpetual curacy by licence, as distinguished from institution or collation. As 
to the simoniacal admission of a clerk to a benefice, see pp. 593, 594, ante. 

(5) Benefices Act, 1898^1 & 62 Viet. c. 48), 8. 2 (2); Benefices Buies, 1898, 
rt. 11, 12, ached., Form No. 7 (Statutory Buies and Orders Bevised, Vol. I,, 
Benefice, England, pp. 2, 3, 6). 

(c) Canon £colesia8t>cns(1865); Olerioal Subscription Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Viet. 

O . 132), as. 1, 6; as amended, with respect to the declaration against simony, by the 
Benefices A^, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet c. 48), e. 1 (4), ached.; and, with respect to 
the oath of allegiance, by the PromissoiT Oaths Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 72), 
as. 2, 8. As to the oath of oanonieal obedience, see Oleike, Praxis in Onrus 
EoelesiasticiB, tit. xci; Gib. Ood. 810; Long v. Cope Toam {Bishop) (1863), I Ifoo. 

P. 0. 0. (W. 8.) 411, at p. 465. 

(d) The clerk kneels down before the bishop while he reads the words of 
WWtution out of a written instrument, drawn beforehand for purpose, wi^t 
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Slot. s. 
Bwteflced 
Clergy. 

Collation. 


Bifect of 
institution 
or collation. 


Admission 
by licpnc®. 


Fees, 


Process of 
induction. 


which admits the clerk ad offieium, may be perfonaed either 
outside the diocese, and the particular seal used for the insteiuneiit 
of institution is not material (e). 

1180. Where the bishop is himself patron of the rectory or 
vicarage, he institutes without a previous presentation; but the 
act, though in the same form, is, in that case, called collation (/). 

1181. By institution or collation the cure of souls of the benefice 
is committed to the clerk. He is admitted ad ojicium to pra^ and 
preach, and he is thenceforth bound to discharge his duties as 
incumbent, and is liable for any neglect thereof. He may also 
enter into the glebe and receive the profits of the benefice, but 
until induction he has no title to sue for or deal with them. After 
presentation and institution the church is regarded in law as full, 
except as against the King, against whom it is not full until aft«r 
induction, and except also in the case of an exchange, which is not 
complete until induction (j^). But collation, if not rightful, does 
not render the church full, and is only a temporary provision for 
celebration of divine service until the lawful patron presents (h). 

1182. In the case of a perpetual curacy, admission by the bishop’s 
licence puts the clerk in complete possession of both the spiritualities 
and temporalities of the benefice, without institution or induction (i). 
But where the perpetual curacy is a titular vicarage (k), a clerk is 
sometimes in practice instituted or collated and inducted to it, 

instead of being licensed. 

• 

1183. The fees for institution, collation, and licence to a pei' 
petual curacy are regulated by a table established under statutory 
authority (t), 

(iiL) Indudion. 

1184. The induction of an instituted or collated clerk into the 
church and benefice is performed by the archdeacon (m), to whom 


the episcopal seal appendant (Bum, Eoolesiaetical Law, Vol. I., p. 168). The 
institution of a person not in holy orders is a nullity {R. v. Ellit (1888), 16 Oox, 
0. 0. 469). 

(e) C&rt V. SL David» {Biahm) (1634), Cro. Oar. 341, 342. 

(/) Gib. Cod. 813 ; Bum, l^desiastical Law, VoL, I., p. 164. It is hkewise 
collation if the bishop institutes upon a void presentation (Watson, deigymao’s 
Tiaw, 4th od., p. 221). t 

(y) See p. 633, Pending a dispute as to the patronage of the beneSoe, 
the institution of the presentee of one of the olaimants can be restrained by 
injunction iNichohon v. Knaj^ (1838), 9 Sim. 326; Oremtlade v. Dare (1853^ 
17 Bear. d02). 

(A) Gib. Cod. 813; ffare v. Biekley (1578), Plowd. 526 a, 528; Green't Ocue 
(1602), 6 Co. Eep. 29 a, 29 b ; Sutchim v. Glover (1618), Cro. Jac, 463 ; Burn, 
Ewlesiaetical Law, VoL X., pp. 164, 167, 170, 171. 

(»’) Gib. Ood. 819, 820 ,* Bvwell v. MUbemk (1771), cited 1 Term Bep. 399, n., 
per Lord MAltSFtELD, 0. J„ at p. 401, n. 

(A) Under the Incruubmta Act, 1868 (81 ft 32 Yiot. o. 117), s. 2; see 
im. 561, 662, attis. 

(l) Pluralkies Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Yict o. 106), s. 131; London Gazette, 
June 2nd, 1908. 

(m) By preseription or oonapoeition others may have the ri|^ to hidTioi 
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the bishop issoes a mandate for the pnrpose, ^ by some person to 
whom the arohdeaoon by precept delegate the dtity(n). The Bensfloed 
person who indnots usually takes the clerk by the hand and lays it 
upon the key or ring of the church door wmle he pronounces the 
words of induction. He then opens the door and puts into the 
church the inducted clerk, who thereupon tolls a bell to make 
known the fact of the induction. The mandate is then returned to 
the bishop with a certificate of the induction indorsed upon it (o). 

1185. By induction the instituted or collated clerk is put into Bffeot ot 
complete possession of the church and benefice, with all the profits 

and emoluments, and, if the benefice is a rectory, becomes pci'iona 
impersonata or parson imparsonee (p), 

1186. The fees for induction are settled by the same table as f«m, 
those for admission {q). 

(iv.) Bubtequent JtequiHtu, 

1187. After institution or collation to a benefice or licence to a Beading of 
perpetual curacy, the clerk must, on the first Sunday on which he 
officiates in the church of the benefice, or on such other Sunday as d^larotion 
the ordinary appoints or allows, publicly in the presence of the con* of «Meat. 
gregation read the Thirty-Nine Articles of Beligion, and immediately 
afterwards make the prescribed declaration of assent, adding after 

the words " Articles of Religion ” the words “ which I have now 
read before you ” (r). 


instead of the aa'chdeacon (Q-ib. Ood. 615 ; Bum, Ecclesiastioal Law, Yol. 1., p. 
172). As to the simouiacal induction of a clerk to a benefi^, see p. 593, ante, 

(n) It the archdeacon issues a general mandate for the induction to all and 
singular the clergy and literates within his archdeaconry, induction made by a 
clergyman not resident within the archdeaconry will be good {Dean's Gass 
(1609), Noy, 1341. A mandate for induction is not revoked by the accession of 
a new bishop beiore it is executed {Mobimton v. Wolley (ISV), T. Jo._78). 

(o) Gib. Cod. 816. No particulw form of induction is requisite. If the 
ohuroh key cannot be had, or there is no ring on the door, the hand may be 
Uid oo the wall of the church or on the fence of the ohurchyai'd. Induction 
may also be made by delivery of a clod or turf and twig of the glebe {ibid. ; 
Degge, Parson’s Counsellor, Part 1., ch. 2, pp. 7,, 8; Johnson, Clergyman’s 
Tmo Mecum, VoL L, p. 84). 

fp) Hare v. (1378), Plowd. 626 a, 628; Ayl. Par. 302; 1 Bl. Com. 391; 

Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Yol. I., p. 176. By tine act of induction the incum¬ 
bent is put into the^actual possession of a part for the whole; and it is not 
necessary that he should aOTually go upon the glebe itself {Btdvavr v. Bulwer 
(1619), 2 B. & Aid. 4701. An injunction will be granted to reetrain the induc¬ 
tion of an incumbent wno baa bwn imptopwly presented (Pofter v. Claijman 
(1760), 1 Dick. 146); and in case of obe^uction to the induction of a lawful 
moumbent an injunction will be granted to restrain interference therewith 
(i^ parts Jenkins (1868), 6 Moo. P. O. C. (N. 8.) 361). Induction will be 
presumed after poesaseion of the benefice for serem yeeni (Chapman v. Beard 
(1797), 8 Anst. §42). 

(< 7 ) Hnialities Ajo, 1638 (1 & 2 Yici. o. 106), s. 131; London Gasetto, Junn 3, 
lOw. 

(r j derioal Subscription 1866 (28 A 29 Yict. o. 122), ss. 1, 7. Foilntn to 

do so involTeB absolute forfeiture of ibe bmieiioe or perpetual ouhk^ 
e. 7; aee Green's Case (1602), 6 Oo. Bep. 29 nl Beading the aitioles in tnn porch 
of the flharoh, when entry into the chnxch was uxMwfuUy obekmoted, and 
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SuB-Sior. 

00 Holding of Two Bentficet togethtr, 

U88. With certain specified exceptions, no incumbent can hold 
more than one benefice at the same time; and if he is instituted 
or admitted to a second, he thereby ip»o facto vacates the first («). 

1189. A clerk may, with a licence or dispensation from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, hold together any two benefices, the 
churches of which are within four miles of one another by the 
nearest road, and the annual value of one of which does not exceed 
two hundred pounds. If one of the benefices has no church, 
the distance between the two benefices is to be computed in 
such manner as the bishop of the diocese may direct (a). In 
estimating the annual value of either benefice, a deduction or 
allowance is to be made for all taxes, rates, tenths, dues, and per¬ 
manent charges and outgoings, but not for the stipend of any 
stipendiary curate, nor for such taxes or rates in respect of the 
house of residence of the benefice or of the glebe land belonging 
thereto as are usually paid by tenants or occupiers, nor for money 
expended in the repair or improvement of the house of residence 
and the buildings and premises belonging thereto (h). 

Procedure 1190. In order to obtain the requisite licence or dispensation the 
ikenceTor*”^ clerk must deliver to the bishop of the diocese in which each 
diapeoMtion. benefice is situate a written statement according to a prescribed 
form, verified as the bishop may require, setting forth, to the best 
of the clerk’s belief, the yearly income of each benefice and the 
deductions to be made therefrom, on an average of the three 
years ending on the last preceding 29th day of September, and 
the amount of the population of each benefice, according to the 
last parliamentary returns, and the distance between the two. The 
bishop may make inquiries as to the correctness of the statement, 
and must, within one month after he has received it, transmit to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury a copy of the statement, with a 
certificate under his hand as to the amount at which he considers 
that the annual value and population of the two benefices, or of 
such one of them as is within his diocese, ought to be taken. In 
case of the benefices or either of them being in the diocese or 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the certificate is to 
be made out and retained by him (c). The certificate, when trans¬ 
mitted to or retained by the archbishop, is to be'deposited in the 
Office of Faculties, and is to be conclusive evidence of the annual 

-- n — — — ■ — . . '■ ■ -—- 

divine ewvioe was consequently being performed in the porch, has been held to 
be sufficient {Brown v. Spenee (16631, 1 Keb. fi02). Whether doing so in a 
chapel ot ease of the benefice would do sufficient is doubtful (i&td.). The due 
reading will be presumed in the absence of evidence to the contrary IPowd v. 
MUbum (1771), 3 Wils. 33fi; Chapimn v. Beard (1797), 3 Anst. 942). 

(t) See pp. 633, 634, poet, 

(o) Plinralities Acts Amendment Act, 1886 (48 & 49 Tict. o. 64), s. 14; see 
Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Yict. c. 106), s. 129. See also, as to holding 
cathedral prefennents and benefices together, pp. 633 tt teg,, post. 
lb) Pluralitaes Act, 1850 (13 ft 14 Yict. e. 08), a. 4. 

(o) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 ft 3 Viet e, 106), s. 7. 


810*. a. 
Bmeflced 
Clergv. 

Holding of 
mors than 
one benefice 
illegal, with 
exceptions. 

When 
benefices 
may be held 
together. 



Part IV.^-Oii1R.ot. 


valae and population of each of the benefices and of their distahoe Saov. 8. 
from each other; and the Begistrar of the Faculties is to produce it Bsnsiosd 
to any person requiring to inspect it (^. Clmir* 

If the Archbishop of Canterbury is satisfied of the fitness of . 
the clerk and of the expediency of allowing the two benefices to uosooeor 
be held together, he may grant a licence or dispensation lor sacli dispooMtlon. 
joint holding, under the seal of the O£doe of Faculties, in such 
manner and form as he thinks fit. If he refuses to grant it, the 
King in Council, upon the application of the clerk who desires to 
obtain it, may enjoin the Archbishop to grant it or to show sufficient 
cause to the contrary, and may thereupon make such order touching 
the refusal or grant of the licence or dispensation as to the King 
in Council seems fit(e). 


(ii.) Union of Benti/loM. 

1191. Provision is made by the Pluralities Acts, 1888 and Uatonot 
1850 (/), for uniting into one benefice with cure of souls two or 
more benefices, or one or more benefices and one or more spiritual 
sinecure rectories or vicarages, situate in the same parish or con¬ 
tiguous to each other, and having an aggregate population of not 
more than one thousand five hundred persons {g). If it appears to 
the archbishop of the province with respect to his own diocese, or if 
in other cases it is represented to him by the bishop of the diocese 
or the bishops of two dioceses, that the union may be effected with 
advantage to the interests of religion, and upon inquiry he is satis¬ 
fied that the union may be usefully made and will not be of 
inconvenient extent, and that the patron or patrons consent thereto 
in writing, he is to cause in his own diocese a statement of the 
facts, and in other oases a written copy of the representation, to be 
affixed on or near the principal outer door of the church, or in some 
public and conspicuous place, in each benefice and sinecure rectory 
or vicarage affected, with a notice that any person interested may, 


^<Z) Fliuralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 106), s. 9. 

(e) Ibid., B. 6. No atavya duty is payabln ou the lioenoe or disponsatioo, nor 
auy fee, except 30«. to the Eegistiur of the Office of Faculties, and 2s. to the seal 
keeper ; and no confirmation thereof is neceaBary; i}or is the clerk applying hir 
it to be required to give any caution or security by bond or otherwise before it 
is granted 

(/) i & 2 Viet. c. 106 ; 18 & 14 Viet. o. 98. 

(p) Pluralities Aoif 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 106), ss. 16—20, 27 ; Pluralities Act, 
1850 (13 A 14 Viet. c. 98), s. 8. These enactments extend to the metropobs 
(TJnion of Benefices Act, 1860 (23 A 24 Viet. c. 142), s. 30). For the union of 
medieties or several benefices in the same parish, see p. 6^, ante. Before 1838 
benefices were in some cases united by special Act of Parliament, as in the city 
of London, after the fire, by stat. (1670) 22 Car. 2, o. 11, ss. 65, 66 {Bardin;fi> 
T. Wincimter (Bithop) (1777), 2 Wm. Bl. 1162); or tiiey could bo united by the 
patrons and bishop at common law or under stat. (1646) 87 Hen. 8, c. 21 (BA 
BiotfAtn Pariih Case (1696), Holt (x. B.), 139; Reynddeon V. Maktf 1 

Ld. l^ym. 192; Robing y. Brietol {Mwrquia) (1851), 11 C. B. 241, Ex. (Jh.). 
But since 1838 the union can only be effected under tiie provisions of the 
Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Tict. c. lOQ, and subsequent enactments amen^g 
and extending those provisions (»6td., s. 20). A union of benefices ooastitUtM 
them a single benefice {WiUtm v. Van Mildert (1801), 2 Bos. A P. 394), but does 
not effect a union of the paxishea (i^. SteUhin Pariih Ckue, i spra). 
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EcCSLESJASTlOiL LaW. 

within six weeks, show cause in writing a^fainst the onion (h)* U 
no sufficient cause against it is shown within that time, he u to 
certify the inquiry and consent to the King in Council, who may 
thereupon make an order for the union (t). The order may 
regulate the course and succession in which the patrons, if more 
than one, shall present or nominate to the united benefice, and may 
determine to which diocese it shall belong, if it is in two dioceses; 
and the order is to be registered in the registry of the diocese or 
each diocese to which it has belonged or is determined to belong (k). 
If at the time when the order is registered all the benefices and 
sinecure rectories and vicarages ordered to be united are not all 
held together, provision is made for their being ultimately held by 
the same incumbent, and when tiiis takes place they become 
permanently united (/). 

1192. In any such case, if it appears that the total income of 
any benefices and sinecure rectories or vicarages proposed to be 
united would be more than sufficient for the due maintenance of 
the incumbent of the united benefice, and that the whole or part of 
the tithes, rentcharges, buildings, and lands belonging to any of 
such benefices and sinecure rectories or vicarages might, and could 
with advantage to the interests of religion, be excepted out of the 
union and be exchanged for some tithes, buildings, and lands in 
another benefice in the same diocese having no competent provision 
for its incumbent, an Order in Council, upon a certificate of the 
archbishop of the province and with the requisite consents, may be 
obtained for the exchange, and for the assurance of the tithes, 
buildings, and lands taken in exchange for the further endowment 
of the benefice within which they arise or are situate (to). More¬ 
over, upon a certificate of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners an 
exchange of advowsons may be effected by Order in Council with a 
view to proceedings for any such union (n). 

1193. With the consent of the incumbent and the patron or 
patrons of the united benefice and two-thirds of the parishioners 
witbin its limits, one of the churches within it may by faculty be 
made the parish church of the whole united benefice (o). 

1194. In the metropolis, as defined by the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855 (p), either two or more contiguous benefices, or a benefice 
or contiguous benefices and one or more spiritual sinecure rectories 
or vicarages contiguous thereto, may be united in* the manner pro¬ 
vided by the Union of Benefices Act, 1860 (g), without regard to or 
limitation as to aggregate population or aggregate yearly value. 
Wherever a union appears to the bishop of the diocese to be 

(h) Fluralitiefl Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Yict. o. 106), s. 16. 

k) iJfid, 

*0 im. 

y) jwa., m. 17—19, 27. 

n) Eoolerisstical Oomimatdonera Act, 1841 (4 ft 3 Tiot. c. 39). «. 2S. 

o) XTsion'd Bcaefiocs Aots AmendiQeat Act, 1871 (34 ft 33 Yict. c. 90), a S. 

0 18 ft le Vkt, 0. 120, 8. 460. 

I 23 & 24 Yiot o. 142. 


Part IT,—toiler. 


ikdwitogeous in <h« intereets ol tnligton, he rntif hurann oommu^hn *> 

to five persons, nominated as the Aet iHre 8 erihi 9 (r), to inqmre and 
report as to the expediency of the proposed muon; mid, ii they 
recommend the anion, the bishop will cause propoeohi for a scheme 
for effecting it to be drawn ap and sent, with the written oonsent of 
the patrons of the benefices affected, to the churchwardens of each 
of the parishes affected, in order that they may be considered by 
the vestry, who are to notify to the bishop their assent to the pro¬ 
posals, or any objections or suggestions in relation thereto («). 

When the propos&ds have been finely approved by the bishop and 
assented to by the patrons and the vestries of the parishes affected, 
they are to be transmitted to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
will prepare a scheme for carrying out the proposed union and send 
it to the churchwardens of the parishes affected, that they may, if 
they so desire, show cause against the union or any parts of the 
scheme (t). If no cause is shown within two months, the scheme, 
after having been laid for two months before both Houses of 
Parliament (a), is certified with the consents thereto to the King in 
Council, who may thereupon make an order for effecting the 
union (&). If cause is shown against any provisions of the scheme, 
the objections may be consider^ by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and the scheme may be affirmed, varied, or dismissed 
in accordance with their report (c). 

The scheme may contain all proper regulations for the appoint- ProrWon* 
ment of the first incumbent of the united benefice and for 
regulating the Bacoession in which the patrons, if more than one, 
shall present or nominate to the united benefice, and other necessary 
provisions, including such as may be required for compensating any 
incumbents of the benefices to be united who may be willing to 
retire (d). If it is deemed expedient to unite only a portion of a 
benefice with some contiguous benefice, that portion may be severed 
and be included in the anion as if it were a separate benefice; and 
tiie remaining portion will in that case oontinila as an independent 
benefice («). If the total revenue of the benefices proposed to be 
united appears to be more than sufficient for the due maintenance 
of the incumbent of the united benefice and of any requisite 
assistant curates, a scheme may be prepared and carried into effect 
by an Order in Council for subjecting parts of the endowments of 

linioo of Benefices Act, 1860 (2S A 24 Yiot. o. 142), as. 4, 32. 

/bidl., B8. 3**-8, ^24. 

Ibid., B. 8. 

/Wd., 8.15. 

IHd.,B.8. The order may be oorreoted or supplemented by further orders 
8. 26). All orders are to be published in the London Oazette and regis¬ 
tered in the r^stry of the diocese, ao^ after having been gazetted, have the 
fwve of law, without prejudice to the ri^ts of any incumbent i^eot^ thereby 
w^ has not assented theieto (ibid., as, 13,23). 

M Ibid., 8.16. 

un Ibid., 8. 9. An annuity provided by a scheme to a retiriDg incumbent 
and bis aasigss out of tlm income of a united benefice while perfonmag the 
dutiaa of curate of the united benefice is not a benefice with cure of souls imhia 
■bat. (1311) 18 Eliz. o. 20, and may be ‘ialidly mortgaged by him (JHeJBttm v. 

Zlmiisll8M),80 0h.D.621). 

(a) Union of BenefioOs Ac^ 1860 (23 ft: 24 Viet. c. 142), a 10. 
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SfeoT. 8. any of the benefices proposed to be united to a perpetual annui^ 
Beneficed rentcharge in favour of, or transferring and annexing them to, some 
Clergy, benefice in, or in the vicinity of, the metropolis having no ocmi* 
petent provision for its incumbent (/). In order to facilitate a 
union the Ecclesiastical Commissioners may arrange for exchanges 
of advowsons (gf). 


Disuniting 
of united 
benefices. 


1195. If it appears to the archbishop of the province with respect 
to his own diocese, or in other cases it is represented to him by 
the bishop of a diocese, that, from the increase of population or from 
other circumstances, one or more of the benefices of which a 
united benefice consists may be separated therefrom with advan¬ 
tage to the interests of religion, and upon inquiry be is satisfied 
that the union may be usefully dissolved as respects such benefice 
or benefices, he is to cause in his own diocese a statement of the 
facts, and in other cases a written copy of the representation, to be 
affixed on or near the principal outer door of the church, or in some 
public and conspicuous place in each of the benefices forming part 
of the united benefice, with a notice that any person interested 
may within six weeks show cause in writing against the dis¬ 
union (h). If no sufficient cause against it is shown within that 
time, he is to certify the inquiry and the patron’s consent, when 
necessary, to the King in Council, who may thereupon make an 
order for separating the benefice or benefices from the united 
benefice, and for declaring the rights of patronage of the several 
patrons, if there is more than one. The order is to be registered 
in the registry of the diocese, and thereupon, if the united benefice is 
then vacant, or if not vacant on the first avoidance thereof, the union 
is to be ipso facto dissolved as regards the benefice or benefices so 
to be separated (t). If the united benefice is full at the date of the 
order, the incumbent may resign the benefice or benefices proposed 
to be separated, to which a presentation or nomination may then 
be made in like manner as if the united benefice had been vacant 
at the date of the order (k). Upon any such disunion a portion of 
the endowments belonging to the united benefice may be assigned 
and attached to each benefice, notwithstanding that such portion may 
not arise or accrue within the limits of, or have originally belonged 
to, the benefice to which it is so assigned and attached; and the 
charges and outgoings which before the disunion were imposed 
upon the united benefice maybe apportioned between the benefices; 
but where there are mortgages, with the consent'of the mortgagees 
under their hands and seals (f). And where the house of residence 
of the united benefice is inconveniently situated for any of the 
disunited benefices, it may bo sold, and the proceeds of ^e may 


f) Imion of Benefices Act, 18fi0 (‘23 & 24 Viet. c. 142), b. 11. 
litid., B. 12 . 

Pluxalitiea Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viefc. c. 106)^ a. 21. 

Ihid,, 98. ‘21, 27 ; and as Co the metropolis, IJition of Benefices Act, 1860 
(23 24 Viet, o- 142), s. 30. Benefices united for more ttan sixty years before 

I4th August* 1838, are not to be disunited without the written consent of tho 
patrons thereof (Pluralities Act, 1838 (I A 2 Viot. c. iDfi), s. ‘21). 

(k) riuralities Act, 1838 (I 4 2 Viet. c. 106), a. 22. 

(/) 2 bid., 88. 23, 24, 27. 



Paw TV.^^^-CtJfsaar, 6( 

iHi' implied in or towards the erection or porohase of houses of 
re^enoe for the disunited benefices (m). BeiHAeed 

Clsqhr, 

SuB'Seot. and Dtdiet of Bmofioid Okrgy. 

(L) CWfl Soldi. 

U96. The bishop has the general cure of souls throughout the inrambrnt 
whole of his diocese (n), and has the right accordingly personally to nndo the 
officiate at pleasure in any church within it. But he cannot 
exercise this r^ht by deputy; and, subiect to it, an incumbent •ouiRinhui 
has the exclusive cure of souls within his parish, and no other pwi»b« 
clergyman has any right publicly to officiate or perform cleric^ 
ministrations within the parish without his consent (o), except 
where the necessity for his consent has been abrogated by statutes 
or by arrangement, or has been forfeited by some default on his 
part(p). All parochial duties are committed to and imposed upon 
him,' and all fees and emoluments arising from the performance 
of those duties belong to him (q). Except where it is dispensed 
with by the Church Building Acts and New Parishes Acts (r), his 
consent is necessary to the erection of any chwel of ease or other 
public chapel or church within his parish (<). He has the nomina* 
tion of the minister to serve in any chapel of ease in his parish (t), and 
all the offertory money collected in any such chapel is at the 
disposal of himself and the churchwardens of the parish (a). 

U97. An incumbent has the right, without any licence from the lUght to 
bishop, to perform divine service in any consecrated building within 4 
his benefice, but he requires a licence to do so elsewhere in the 
parish (5). Subject to this legal requisite, he, or in case of his 
non-residence the curate in c&rge, or any person authorised by 
them respectively, may hold and conduct a congregation or assembly 
for religious worship anywhere within the parish (c). 


fm) PluraUties Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), a 26. 

(to) Watson, Clergyman’s IjSw, 4tli ed., p. 38 ; Porilaad {Dtdte) v. Bingham 
(1792), 1 Hag. Con. 157,161; see note (o), p. 442, anie. 

{py OUrlco d. Prin v. Htath (1669), 1 Mod. 11; Portland (DvJce) v. 

Bingham, twgra, at p. 161 ; Garry. Manh (1614), 2 Pnillim. 198, 206; Famworth 
T. Chater {Bitlum) (1826), 4 B. * 0. 666, 668; NaUU v. Wallao-., [1901] P. 864. 

(p) MaeAUiiUr v. Socheater {Bithop) (1880), 6 0. P. D. 194, 203. For oases of 
deiaolt, see pp. 614, 626, 640-^8, post. 

(«) Mogtey V. HiUcoed (1828), 2 Hag. Boo. 30, 48. 

(r) See note (0» P* 

(•) Portland {DtUte) v. Bif^ham, supra; Blits v. WomU (1831), 3 Hag. Eco. 
48^ 609; MacAUister v. BochetUr {Bishop), ttipra, at p. 204. 

(t) IMaon V. Kershaw (X766V 2 Amb. 628; PortlandlI)itke)y. Bingham, tupra; 
Moysey y. EiBeoat, supra; Bliss ▼. Woods, supra. 

iayjkrwdall V. Hewitt (1863)^ 10 L. T. 823 ; Magee v. Cathd {Bishop) (1846), 
9 i. £q. B. 319. But the moumb<mt and diapelwardens of a cn^l to which a 


SwSirTiTn ^«t-M iCTITiHI-!;* E Mi (*T4 i 


coUeoted at‘an'nncanseocated obapel aatttate within the obapelry (£idcfeK v* 
Saintferd (1868), 38 L. J. (boqx..) 16). 


(e) liberty of B^otu WoishipAot, 1866 (18 A 19 Yiot. o. 86). g, 1 (2). 
Preriotudv to this Act it was against eoclesastioal law to pzeaoh in aauhobnae- 
orated }daco {mneh V. Bartis ^702), 12 Mod. Bop. 641 . par Holt, O.I.). 

■.I*.—Xt, X 
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(ii.) Betidmct. 

U98. It IB the duty of an incumbent to reside on his benefice, 
or, if he holds two benefices, on one of them, and in the house of 
residence, if any, belonging thereto (d). If, without a licence for 
non>resideiic6 or legal exemption from residence («), he absents 
himBelf therefrom for upwards of three months at one time or 
different times in any one year, he is liable to forfeit one-third of the 
annual value of the benefice, if the absence does not exceed six 
months; one-half, if it exceeds six months ; two-thirds, if it exceeds 
eight months, and three-fourths if it lasts for the whole year (/). 


(d) Butler and OoodaU^B (7a«e(1598), 6 0o.Bep. 21b ; Wilkinson v. Allot 

2 Oowp. 429 ; Wright v. Legge (1815), 6 Tauni^ 48; Wright v. Flamank (l815), 
ibid., 62. Where an incumbent holds two benefices, one of which has, while the 
other has not, a house of remdence, he may reside within the latter ( Wynn ▼. 
Smithies (1816), 6 Taunt. 198). An incumbent is so called from nis being 
incumbent or diligently resident on the benefice (Co. Litt. 119 b). 

(e) The following persons, having a single benefice with cure of souls, are 
exempt from the penalties for non-residence; Heads of colleges and halls 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the warden of the University of 
Durham, and the headmasters of Eton, Wmchester and Westminster schools 


(Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viot. c. 106), s. 37). The following are exempt 
from penalties for non-residence during the 6me when they are actually 
discharging the duties of their office, and may count that time as residence: 
Doans of cathedral or collegiate churches; professors and public readers in 
either of the three above-mentioned universities; royal chaplains, chaplains 
of archbishops and bishops, and chaplains of the House of Commons; 
incumbents .serving as chancellors or commissaries of a diocese or as arch¬ 
deacons ; deans, subdeans, priests, and readers in the Chapels Boyul; preachers in 
' the Inns of Court or at the liolls; the provost of Eton, the warden of Winchester, 
the master of the Charterhouse, and the principals of Saint David’s College and of 
I^g’s College, London {ibid., s. 38). Prebendaries, canons, priest-vicars, vicars 
choral and minor canons of cathedral and collegiate churches, and fellows of 
Eton and Winchester, who reside and perform the duties of their office during 
the proscribed time, may reckon that residence as residence on their benefice. 
But they must not be actually absent fn>m their benefice for more than five 
monthH in any one calendar year, except that where the year of residence in the 
cathedral or collegiate church or college commences at some other date than 
January 1st, and they keep the periods of residence required in respect of their 
office for two successive years in whole or in part in one calendar year, they 
may account such residence, although exceeding five months in the calendar 
year, as if they had resided on their benefice {ibid., ss. 89, 120). 

(/) Pluralitiee Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), s. 32; see sa. 10,114,118—121, and 
pp. 612,613, post. A suit can only be brought in respect of penaltiee or forfeitures 
for non-resiaonce iiicurred subsequently to 1st January in the year immediately 
preceding the year in which the suit is commenced. It can only be iuatitnted 
in the consistory court of the diocese in which the benefice is situated and by a 
person authorise under the hand wd seal of the bishop; and fixe bishop may 
direct that the penaltieB or forfeitures recovered in the suit, so far as not 
remitteif in whole or in part, shall be applied towards alimenting or improving 
the henetioe or the house of residence or other buildings or appurtenances 
thereof {ibid.., ss. 114, 116). The suit is a civil proceeding {BIum v. Mcakham 
(1M6), 6 Moo. P. 0. 0. 306; Rackham v. Block (1846), 9 a B. 691). Strict 
proof ol the admission of the incumbent is not necessary to sostain it 
{Sevan ▼. Williams (1776), 8 Term Eep. 636, n. (a)). Where an archbiiAop 
or Inshop after prooeedi^^ -by monition for a penalty for non-residence 
exceeding aix months remits the whole or any part, toe King in OouncU 
in oaee of such remission by an archbishop, and tw archbishop in case of such 
remission'by * bishop, is to be informea of the remission and may allow or 
disallow the same in whole or in part (Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 VIot. e. lOj^i 
s. 67). A house provided by Queen Anne's Bounty for a pw bmefiee oatsiM 
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1199. Wh«ro « b6n«&:6 has xurt a house, or no At house, of resideuod, S- 

the bishop, on the ’written application of &e ineumbent, may, Beailtoed 
by licence, permit him to reside in some specified fit house, 
although not belonging to the benefice, for a specified time not xaMaoe to 
exceeding the end of the calendar year next after that in which the nakio in 
licence is granted, and may from time to time renew the licence; 

but the house must be within three mUes of the church, or within 
two miles, if the church is in a city, or market or borough 
town(p). 

1200. Upon a petition by an incumbent stating certain prescribed Licenoe for 
particulars, the bishop may grant to him a licence to reside out of 

the house of residence, or out of the limits of his benefice, or out 
of the three or two miles limit above mentioned, (1) if he is pre¬ 
vented from so residing by any incapacity of mind or body(^); 

(2) if there is no house of residence, or the house is unfit for his 
residence from some cause other than his own negligence, default, 
or other misconduct, and he keeps the house of residence, it any, 
in good repair, and two neighbouring incumbents with the rural 
dean certify that no house, convenient for his residence, can be 
obtained within the parish or within the three or two miles 
limit above mentioned; (3) for a period not exceeding six months, 
renewable only with the permission of the archbishop, on account 
of the dangerous illness of his wife or child residing with him ; 
and (4) for his residence in a mansion or messuage of his own 
within the parish, provided that he keeps the house of rosidencE 


the limits of the benefiico, if approved by the bishop, is to be deemed the house 
of residence belonging to the benefice {iUd,, s. 34); and 'where there is a rectory 
appropriate or impropriate, the residence of the vicar or^rpotual curate in the 
rectory houso is a legal residence, provided that the house belonging to the 
vicarage or perpetual curacy is kept in repair to the satisiaction of the bishop 
{ibid,, B, 35). Moreover, the vridow of a deceased inoumbcj t may oooimy the 
house of residence ^longing to the benefice for two months after his disease 
(ibid., B. 36); and an incumbent is not liable tea penalty for not residing in the 
house of residence while it is occupied by a tenant to whom it has been let in 
good faith {ibid., s. 60). But an agreement for the letting of a house of residenoe 
m -which the incumbent of the benefice is liable to be omered by the bishop to 
reside, or which is liable to be appointed by the bishop as a residence for a 
curate, or of the buildings, grounds, or necessary appurtenances thereof, must be 


buildings, grounds, or ^purtenances beyond the day specified in an order or 
appointment by the bishop, forfeits the sum of 40*. for every subsequent day 
during which, without the written permission of the bishop, he -wilfully 
oontinnea to hold the same; and the incumbent or curate named in the 
order or appointment may obtain summaxy and, if neoessary, ftwcible possession 
of the premises under a warrant of a jurooe of the peace. But a tenant in 
poBBesara under a verbal agreement, ot under an agreement not containing ^ 


hM no houM of residenoe, tJie licence of the bishop is not requisite to enable the 
iueombent to reside in a partioular heuee within ^ benefice {ff^yijn v. Bitl4ihit$ 
(18l6),6Thunt. 198,199). 

(h) Seammel v, WiUei (1799), 3 39. •. 

X 2 
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of tho benfifice in g<^ repair. In case oi anj finch lifienee being 
refused, an appeal lies within one month to the archbishop (t). 

The bishop may grant a licence to an incumbent to reside 
ont of the limits of his benefice in other euitable eases, bat sadx 
licence will only be valid if and so far as it is allowed by the 
archbishop (i). 

No licence for non-residence continues in force after the 81st of 
December of the year next after the year in which it was granted (Z). 

A licence for non-residence may be revoked by the bishop 
after the incumbent has had an opportunity of showing causs to 
the contrary, or by the King in Council; but an appeal from 
any revocation by the bishop lies within one month to the 
archbishop (rn). 

1201. An incumbent who is non-resident with the licence of the 
bishop cannot, without the bishop’s permission, resume the duties 
of his benefice before the expiration of the period mentioned in the 
licence; and, if non-resident for more than twelve months daring 
that period, cannot interfere with the discharge of the duties of the 
benefice intrusted by the bishop to a curate or curates (n). 

1202. The bishop must send yearly in January to every 
incumbent in each diocese certain prescribed questions as to his 
residence and service, and must make yearly, before 25th March, 
returns to the King in Council of the resident and non-resident 
incumbents in his diocese and of the substance of the answers 
received to the questions (o). 

1203. Where an incumbent is non-resident without a licence or 
legal cause of exemption from residence (p), the bishop, either instead 
of or after proceeding for the penalties for non-residence, may issue 
a monition to him to proceed to and reside on his benefice and 
perform the duties thereof, and to make a return to the monition 
after a period of not less than thirty days, and, in case of no return 
or an unsatisfactory return being made, may issue an order 
requiring him to proceed and reside within thirty days. If the 
order is not complied with, the bishop may, subject to an appeal to 
the archbishop, sequester the profits of the benefice until compliance 
or proof of sufficient reasons for non-compliance (q). If an incumbent 


(»■) Pluralities Act, 1838 (I & 2 Viet. o. 106), es. 43, 45«^5l. 

(*) Ibid., 88. 44—01. 

(1) Ibid., 8. 46. 
lm)‘^bid., 88. 49—51, 

(n) Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1885 (48 & 49 Viet. c. 04), s. 12: see 
p. 640, post. 

fo) Huralitiw Act, 1838 (I & 2 Viet. o. 106), ss. 52, 53, Sched. 1. 

(j>) XupriaoiuQe&t fw ft orizDe ie not ft legftl cause of exemption (iJds fmftt 
Aar«€« (1848), 12 Q. B. 488; Be BarOeU (1848), 3 Exch. 28, 33), • 

(g) Ht^tiee Ap^ 1838 (1 & 2 Viot c. 106), m. 64,65,112,113. Subject to 
the appeal, uie decision as to the reasons for non-zesidenoe rerts with ^ 

(i?e AafiMf, »upra). The monition need not be preceded by a citation or other 
wamng (Boft&tf v. Aiifw«>d(1853), 2 E. ft B. 771). But befoie aequestration 
is issued the moumhent must be allowed an opj^rtnnity of showing cease 
against it; end the inetromaiit of aequeatration ^ould recite the deliMuency 
IB lespeot of which it inaw {Bonaimt v. Enmm (1850), 16 Q. B. 162, Ex. Oh.). 
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eif 

aitor * moitifetoQ or order to reiide on his benefieo begins to i^^**^*** 
reside and within twelve months thereafter wilfully absents himsdt Bsnii^ 
from his benefice for one month together or at several .times, the deW* 
bishop, subject to the like appeal, may issue sequestratton without 
any other monition or order, and may repeat the process as occa¬ 
sion may require (r). 

(ui.) EcelaiatUcal Dutiet. 

1204. An incumbent is bound, by himself or an assistant or natiMot 
substitute, regularly and duly to perform divine service on Sundays iMumiwat. 
and holy days in his benefice («), and to supply to the parishioners 

the rites and offices of the Church as and when lawfully required 
by them (a), and to perform within bis benefice all the duties 
the performance of which was solemnly promised by him at his 
ordination (6). 

1205. The bishop has express power to intervene to enforce on Bishop may 
the part of an incumbent the regular and due performance of 

divine service on Sundays and holy days (c), and of all such other “■ 
duties as an incumbent is bound by law to perform, or the 
performance of which was solemnly promised by him at his 
ordination (d), and the performance of which has been required of 
him in writing by the bishop, including, in the case of benefices 
within the four Welsh dioceses and the county of Monmouth, such 
ministrations in Welsh as the bishop directs to be performed («). 

Where these duties appear to the bishop to be inadequately 
performed in a benefice^/), he may issue a commission of inquiry * 
to six persons, namely, the archdeacon or rural dean, a canon 
residentiary, prebendary, or honorary canon of the cathedral church 

li, however, in reaponse to the monition or order to return into residence, he 
sends an affidavit containing an insufficient excuse, the bishop may issue seques¬ 
tration after the thirty days without further hearing him (Bartlett v. Kirwood 
(1863), 2 E. & B. 771). As to the sequestration, see pp. 622 et aeq., post. An 
incumbent is also liable to suspension for non-residence (Vav v. H^-ad (1728), 

2 Lee, Appendix, 566). As to deprivation in case of oontijiuod or repeated 
sequestration, see p. 536, ante. 

(r) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 4 2 Viet. c. 106), s. 56. The bishop may, if ha 
thinicn fit, issue another order (Bonaker v. Evans (1850), 16 Q. B. 162, Ex. Oh.). 

(») See pp. 657, 661, post. • 

?o) Oanones Ecclesiostici (1603), 68; Argar v. lloldsworth (1768), 2 Lee, 616 ; 

KetiM T. Widtea (1809), 3 Pl^m. 264, 274; R. v. James (1860), 3 Oar. & Kir. 

167; I'wJcnisa v. Alexander (^1863), 32 L. J. (cn.) 794, 806. 

(5) Pluralities Acts Alnenament Act, 1885 (48 & 49 Viet. c. 54), s. 2. For the 
promises made by a priest at his ordination, see note (5), p. 553, anU. As to 
the restrictions on an inoumbent in respect of farming and trading, see 
pp. 557, 558, onte, and as to his exemption from tolls when in the performance 
of his duty and his liability to criticism in resjiect of his parochial actions and 
sermons, see p. 556, ante. 

(t) See pp. 657 et aeq., peat. 

, (a) See note (5), p. 553, ante. 

(e) Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1886 (48 & 49 Viet. o. 64), 8 . 2. A blsbop 
in any case require more than one Welsh service on every Sunday in 
(aie) church or chapel of ease situated in any of th^ benefices, and due 
provi^on must be made for the Englishnspeeking poison of the population 
(ibid.). The word " such ” in the Act is probably a clerical error for “ each ” 

(/) In tiM four Welsh ^oomms imporfettt knowledge of the Welsh mgoajge 
on the pert of ♦ho inoumb^t is a sufficient ground for deciding that tpe duties 
are ineo^nately performed (Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), s. 105). 
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6>ot. 8 . of the diocese, elected by the cathedral body, a benefioed elergyman 
Benefloed elected from among themselves by the beneficed clergy of the 
Clsrgy. arehdeaconry, and a lay justice of the peace of the county, and 

two other kymen, being either such justices or barristers or 
solicitors of at least ten years* standing, nominated respectively 
on the requisition of the bishop by the chairman of the last 
quarter sessions for the county or division of the county in which 
the benefice is situate or the lord lieutenant (g). The incumbent 
of the benefice is to have notice of the bishop’s intention to issue 
the commission, and may within fourteen days nominate an 
additional commissioner, being an incumbent in the diocese or a 
justice of the peace (h). If the commissioners or the majority of 
them report that the duties of the benefice are inadequately 
performed, tbe bishop may require the incumbent, though resident 
and engaged in performing tbe duties, to nominate to him one or 
more persons, with sufficient stipend, with a view to being licensed 
as assistant curates, and, if the incumbent fails to make such 
nomination within three months, the bishop may appoint and 
license one or more curates; but an appeal from the requisition or 
appointment lies within one month to the archbishop (t). 

Appointment 1206. The commissioners may report that the ecclesiastical duties 
of eninta end of the benefice are inadequately performed owing to the negligence 
^ution in incumbent; and in case of their so reporting, the bishop, if 

negligence by he thinks the appointment of a curate desirable, is himself to 
incnmbent, . appoint one or more curates, without requiring the incumbent to do 
so, and may, if be considers it expedient in the interests of the 
benefice, inhibit the incumbent from performing all or any of the 
duties (&); but an appeal from the appointment or the inhibition 
lies within one month to the court constituted under the Benefices 
Act, 1898 (1). An incumbent so inhibited is not to interfere with 
or control any curate in the performance of the ecclesiastical duties 
of the benefice; and any right of patronage vested in him as 
incumbent vests, while he is inhibited, in the patron of tbe benefice, 
or, if the incumbent is himself the patron, in the archbishop of tbe 
province (m). He is not, while so inhibited, liable to any penalty 
or forfeiture for non-residence; but tbe bishop may require the 
curate to reside in the house of residence of the benefice, and may 
assign the house and a portion of the glebe land to the curate in 
like manner and upon the same terms as if .the incumbent were 
non-resident for four months in each year, and as if the curate’s 
stipend were not less than the whole value of tbe benefice (n). Tbe 

(<f) Phvralities Acta Amendmont Act, 1885 (48 & 49 Viot. c. 64), ss. 3—6 i 
Benefices Act. 1898 (61 A 62 Viet, o. 48), s. 8. 

(h) PluraHtios Acts Amendment Act, 1885 (48 & 49 Yict. o. 54), s. S. . 

(*) FluroJitiee Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 106), s. 77 ; Pluralities Acts Amend- 
mout Act, 1886 (48 A 49 Viet. c. 54), ss. 3—8, 16. 

(k) Benefices Act, 1898 (61 & C2 Yict. o. 48), s. 9. 

(l) ss. 3. 9 (6), 11. The procedure on the appeal is regulated br tha 
Benefices Boles, 1^9, ir. 17—62, Sohed. I., 8ohed.II., Forms Nos. it—50 
(Statutory Bnbss and Ordszs Beri^^ Vol. L, Benefice, Boland, np, 12—35). 

(m) Benefices Act, 1898 (61 A 6^ Yict. o. 48), s. 9 (4). 

(n) /kid., 8. 9 (5); se^t^pp. 6-10, 641, post. 
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eu 


ineombent remaixui liable for repairs, bat may retain out of tiie Scot. 8 . 
curate’s stipend such amount in respeot of repairs during the curate’s 
occupation, and may have such facilities for executing repmrs, as CImcK 
the bishop in case of difference decides to be reasonable (o). 


Sttb-Secx. 7.—(7Aarjw» on Btneftoa. 

1207. Charges on a benefice, or on any of the property or profits 
thereof, to secure the payment of money, or for any other purpose, 
are unlawful and void(p), except such charges as are expressly 
authorised by statute {q). 

A mortgage by the incumbent of the pew rents of the church (d 
a consoU^i^ cnapelry falls under this general prohibition and is 
void(r). 

The charge is void whatever be its form. A lease of the 
benefice or its emoluments granted as part of, or to effect, a charge 
thereon is void (s). So, too, is a composition with creditors on the 
terms of the income of the benefice being applied in payment of the 
incumbent’s debts (/). 

The charge alone is void, and not the instrument which contains 
it. Therefore a covenant in the instrument for pajrment of the 
money is valid (ft). 

A warrant of attorney given by an incumbent to enter up 
judgment for debt is void, if declared to be for the purpose of 
securing money charged on his benefice or with a view to 
sequestration being procured (;r). But a judgment against an, 
incumbent is not of itself a charge on his benefice (y), even when * 
registered (n ); and, therefore, a simple warrant to enter up judgment 
does not constitute such a charge (a). 
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(o) Benefices Act, 1898 (81 & 62 Viet. c. 48), e. 9 (5), 

(a) Stat. (IfiTl) 13 Eliz. o. 20. This Act was repealed by stat. (1803) 
43 Geo. 3, o. 84, s. 10; but, so far as it related to charges, was -evived by stat. 
(1817) 67 Geo. 3, c. 99, which repealed the repealing Act, while it again re|)ealed 
parts of the Act of Elizabeth not relating to char^ {Doe d. Broughton v. OuUy 
(1829), 9 B. & 0. 844, 364). Consequently charges on benefices made between 
1803 and 1817 were valid {WhiU v. Peterborough {Biahop) (181^, 8 Bwan. 109 ; 
Doe d. WHka v. Bamadm (1833), 4 B. & Ad. 608; Metcalfe ▼. JorA {ArehhUhop) 
{1836), 1 My. & Or. 647). 

iq) As to charges which are so authorised for the purpose of improving the 
property of the benefice, see pp. 766 et aeq,, poat. 

(r) Re Leveeon, Ex pai4e Arrowamith (1878), 8 Oh. D. 96, 0. A. 

{a) Shaw V. Pritchard (1829), 10 B. & 0. 241; Walthew v. Orafta (1861), 6 
Hxoh. 1. 

I f) Akhin T. Eopkina (1834), 1 Bing. (sr. 0.) 99. 

«) Monye V. Leake (1799), 8 Term Eep. 411; Fairehth v. Oumey (1833), 
ling. 622; Slcane v. Pademan (1843), 11 M. & W. 770. 

(») Flight V. Salter (1831), 1 B. & Ad. 673 ; Newland r. Watkln (1832), 9 
Bing. 113 ; Saltmarahe v. Uewett (1834), 1 Ad. & El. 812; Long y. Btoric (1849), 
•3 Be G. A Sm- 308. 

(y) Cottle V. Warrington (1833), 6 B. ft Ad. 447; Bake v. BrOlhert (1864), 
2 Sm. ft G. 609. 

(z) Bawkiue v. Oatherccle (1866), 6 De G. 1C. ft G. 1, 0. A. 

(a) CHhbontr, hooper (1831), 2 B. ft Ad. 7M; Kirlruf y. BuUa {19S1\ ibtd.f 
“Se, n.; Aberdeen v. Newland (1831), 4 Siin. 281; Bnttm r. Wait (1^), 3 
B. ft Ad. 916; Colebrook v. Laj/wn (1833), 4 B. ft Ad. 678; Fairclothyt Ovrneg 
(1833), 9 Bing, 622); Jtihmam T. Brazier (188^), 1 Ad. ft El. 624; Moore ▼. 
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SecT.s, 1208. A pension granted to a retiring incumbent under the 
Beneficed Incumbents Besignaiion Act, 1871 (b), is a charge on the revenues 
Clergy, of the benefice (c). 

For endowing 1209. An incumbent, with the consent of his bishop and patron, 
may grant an annual sum in perpetuity to and for the benefit of the 
^rer incumbent of a chapel of ease or parochial chapel, or district 

^aefice. church or chapel, or chapel having a district assigned thereto, 

being within the limits or the original limits of his benefice, or 
having part of its district within the limits of his benefice, whether 
the church or chapel is within such limits or not, and may charge 
this annual sum on all or any part of the lands and profits of his 
benefice. Where contiguous paris of several parishes are united into 
a separate and distinct district and are constituted a consolidated 
chapelry, the incumbents of the several parishes may make and 
create similar grants and charges in favour of the incumbent of the 
consolidated chapelry. Any part of the lands and profits charged 
may afterwards be released from the charge by the incumbent of 
the church or chapel benefited by the charge, with the consent of 
his bishop and patron, provided that sufficient lands or profits 
to be a security for the charge remain unreleased (d). 


For endowing 
beneScein 
th« metro- 
polia. 


1210. Where under the Union of Benefices Act, 1860 (c), benefices 
within the metropolis, as defined by that Act, are united by an 
Order in Council confirming a scheme of the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners, provision may be made for subjecting specific parts of the 
‘ revenues of the united benefice to a perpetual annual rentchar^e 
in favour of some other specified benefice in the metropolis or in 
the vicinity thereof (/). 


Sub-Sect. 8 .—Sequtttraticn o/ Bentfict$. 

(i.) Nature and Occa$ion$ of the Procete. 

Baqnettration. 1211. Sequestration of a benefice is a process issued by the bishop 
or other ordinary, or by an ecclesiastical court, whereby the profits 
and income of the benefice are ordered to be taken by one or more 
persons, who are called sequestrators, and to be applied in the 
manner required by the circumstance^ of the case, care being taken 
that the duties of the church are provided for out of them (g). It is 


Jtomtden (1838), 7 Ad. & El. 898 ; Hendry v. iVtV« (1839), 7 Dowl. 753; Biihf 
T. Hatch (1839J, ihid., 763. As to charges, see also p. ^&b,post. 

(i) 34 & 36 Viet. c. 44. 

(c) Ihid.f B. 10. Soo pp. 629 d eeq., pod. 

(tt) Augmentation of Eeneficee Act, 1831 (I & 2 Will. 4, c. 45), ss. 21- 2* , 
Ohnreh Building Act, 1838.(1 & 2 Viet. c. 107), 8.14 ; Augmentation of Bene¬ 
fices Aot, 1834 (17 & 18 Viet. c. 84), bs. 1, 3, o—7. I^ese enactmentB did not 
autborise a grant or charge for the benefit of a chapel at ease situate within a 
divisiini which under the provisions of the Church Building Act, 1618 (5f^, 
Gm. 8, 0 . 46), was intended to become a distinct parish (Augmentation of 
Benefices Act, 1831 (1*2 Will. 4. c. 46). a. 22). 

(e) 28 A 24 Viet. c. 142. 

(/) U. 

(3) Bum, Bcdesiastioal Isiw, Vol. HI., pp. 688 ef eeq.; Arhtckle v. Coidao 
(1803), 3 Bos. ft P. 321,328, The word ''sequestration” properly means tl**’ 
setting nf>ide of a thing in coutrovn’sy from the pos se esion of both pt tk* 
parties contending for it {Tsrmes de la ijsy, p. 609 / Ayl- Par. 498). 
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iasaed eithar for ihe recovery of a debt from tbe incambent mr 
on his bankrujcttoy, or in the course of proceedings against him 
in an ecclesiastical court, or daring a vacancy in the benefice, or in 
certain cases of default by the incumbent. It may be issued where 
the incumbent is a lunatic or of unsound mind (A). 

(ii.) Se^uestroiion for Debt or on JBankrvptcy, 

1212. Sequestration is the le^al means by which the creditors of an 
incumbent can obtain satisfaction of their debts out of the profits of 
his benefice (i). It is obtained by a writ of fieri facias de honis eccle- 
siastids or a writ of seqmstrari facias de bonis eeclesiasticis {k) sued 
out of the court in which a judgment or order has been obtained for 
payment of the debt, after a writ of execution has been issued to the 
sherifif and the sheriff has made a return that the debtor has no 
goods or lay fee out of which the debt can be satisfied, but that he is 
incumbent of a benefice named in the return (f)* The writ can be 
issued in an action in the Chancery Division of the High Court 
where the defendant has been attached for non-payment of a sum 
which he has been ordered by the Court to pay, and non est inventus 
has been returned to the attachment, and the ordinary writ of 
sequestration has been thereupon issued, and the return has been 
made to it that the defendant bos no lay property, but is incumbent 
of a benefice named in the return (in). The writ is admissible in 
evidence, although the judgment roll contains no entry of its 
having been awarded (n). It must not be issued for a sum. 
exceeding the amount of the debt due (o). 

1213. The writ is directed to the bishop and commands him to 
enter into the benefice and church and take and sequester the 


TA) Ex parte Uaetings (1807), 14 Yes. 182. 

(») 2 Co. Inst. 4 ; Arbuckle v. Cowtan, eupra. Without sequestration there 
can be no apfpointment of a receiTer of the profits of the ben ^fioe {Mr.durdy y. 
Chichester (1887), 2 Jo. £x. Ir. 358). A judgment against ar inctunbent does 
not in itaelx create a lien on his benefice (Wise y. Beresford (1843), 3 Dr. & War. 


276). 

(A) In former times there was also a writ of levari fiteias (Anon. (1552) Jenk. 
206, 207; eub nom. Jlenslow y. Salisbury {Bishop) and Keble (1552), 1 Dyer, 76 b; 
3 Bl. Com. 417, 418), but it was abolished by the Bankruptcy Aot, 1883 (40 ft 
47 Viet. 0 . 52), 8.146 (2). 

{1) B. b. 0., (kd. rr. 3—5, ^pendiz H, Forms Nos. 5, 6, 7 (Statutory 
Buies and Orders Beyised, Yol. XIL, Supreme Court, England, pp. 1^, 353, 
354). A writ for sequesbation cannot properly issue until the sheriff has 
returned nulla bona to the wnt of execution {Babbitts r. Woodward (1869), 20 
L. T. 693, 778). If it inues preyiously, it is irregular and may be set aside on 
an apidication for the pimtoee made wimin reasonable time {Bromage y. Vaughan 
(1852b 7 Exch. 223). The name and aitoation of the benefice must be stated 
m the zetom (ff. y. PoweU (1836), 1 M. ft W. 321). 

(m) AUtn V. Williams (1854), 2 Sm. ft G. 455. Where a defendant in an 
action for debt was incumbent ^ two benefices in different oonniaes, but in the 
same diocese, and writs of special capias wBagatvm were ieiued against him to 
the aheii& of the two counties, to which retoms were mads that he bad no gooda 
or uhattela or lay fee but wae incumbent of tiie aeyeral benefices, one rule and 
one writ d segmstrari facias were granted In respect of both {R. y. Sind (1831), 
1 Cr. ft. J. 389 ; S. 0. sub nom. Be Hinds (1881), 1 Tyr. 847). 

(n) Pack T. Tarpley (1839), 9 Ad. ft EL 468. 

(o; Britten y. fVaH (1832), 3 B. ft Ad. 915. 
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fixff. 8. same into his possession, and hold Uie same until he has levied &e 
Benefioed debt, and incidental damages, costs and charges, out of the profits 
Ciersjr. thereof, and to make a return of the amount levied on a given 
date (p). On its delivery to him, he issues a warrant of sequestration 
to a person named therein as sequestrator (q), which is published by 
being afiSxed on or near the door of the church or churches in the 
benefice (r). But the bishop is personally responsible for the 
execution of the writ, and for any wrong done by a sequestrator; 
and the sequestration is merely a direction by the bishop to his own 
agent to do what the court has ordered him to do («). Possession 
is taken, and the property is bound, from the time when the warrant 
is issued and the sequestrator appointed, but publication is 
necessary to give priority against conflicting rights (t). After the 
warrant has been issued, the creditor cannot require the bishop to 
hand the writ back to enable him to indorse a claim for interest 
upon it (w). 

Sevend 1214. As between two writs of sequestration against the same 

Mqnestra* benefice, the bishop, in the absence of a direction of the court to the 
contrary, must issue his warrants of sequestration under them in 
the order in which they are delivered to him, and not in the order of 
their teste (a). But where several judgments are entered against an 
incumbent, and writs of sequestrauun are granted in aid of them, 
the court can require the bishop to issue sequestration in the order 
in which the judgments are entered (6). Where a benefice is under 
.sequestration at the suit of a judgment creditor, a subsequent 
judgment creditor who has takeu out sequestration can obtain in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court an account of the surplus 
profits in the hands of the first sequestrator, and an order for 
payment of his debt thereout (c). 

ContiniuBoe 1215. A writ of sequestration is a continuing execution, and 
of * nequw* remains in force without reference to the date on which it is 

nominally returnable, until the debt and costs to be levied under it 
are realised, or until the bishop is ruled to return it, in which case 

(/)) 4nqn. (1552), Jenk. 20G, 207 ; Harding y. Hall (1842), 10 M. &W. 42, 62, 
53; E. 8 . 0., Ajrootidix H, Forms Nos. 5, 6 , 7 (Statutory Eulee and (Mlsn 
Bovised, YoL ZIL, Supreme Court, England, 353, 354). 

( 9 ) For forms of the warrant, see Chitty’s King's Bonw Forms, ISth ed., 
pp. .584, 587, and Lawrence v. Edwards, [1891] 1 Ch. 144, atpp. 145, 146. 

(r) Parish Notices Act, 1837 (7 Will. 4 & ivict. o. as. 2, 4. Before that 
Act it was read in church (Watson, Clergyman'e Law, 4th ed., p. 308; Bum. 
Ecclesiastical Law, Yol. III., p. 595). The warrant is sometimes itself called a 
writ. The bishop either names one or more sequestrators himself, or gt^tn 
the sequestration to the person or persons named by the party who obtaineil 
the wnt (Bum, Eoclesiastioal Law, Yol. HI., p. 690). 

(a) Harding y. Hall, supra. The bishop is responsible to the creditor tor the 
•mount leviM under the ^ueotration; and the creditor has a li^ht to au * 
account in respect of it against the bishop’s legal personal represNxtattves after 
his death (H<^g v, Oari eit (1849), 12 1. £q. B. 559). 

(i) Hoe d. Morgan y. Mum (1813), 3 Camp. 447 ; Bennett v. ApperUy (1827), 

« B. d 0. 680, 834; Watte, r. Sishcp (1834), 1 Cr. M. d B. 507. 

i u) Watkim V. Tarpley (1847), 5 Dow. & L. 226, 
e) Sturgie ▼. London (I85D, 7 E. d B. 542. 

b) E. y. London [Bishop) (1822), 1 Dow. d By. (k. B.) 486> 

|s) Ouddington v. (1818), 2 Swan. 174. 
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• 

the return puts an end to tJie writ. If the bishop to whom the writ 
is directed dies during its oontmttanoe« his suooessor is bound to 
return it (d). Where a sequestration is granted to levy the amount oj! 
a mortgage debt, and the mort^ed property is foreclosed wd sold 
for a sum not sufBioient to satisfy the debt, the sequestration will 
not be set aside, but will continue for the levy of the balance («). 
The sequestration need not be published before the day on which 
the writ is nominally returnable (/). Until the full amount is 
levied, the return of the writ should not be moved for, but an 
account should be demanded from the bishop from time to time as 
to the amounts which he has levied {g). If the bishop returns the 
writ before the execution is satisfied, it will be sent back to him to 
take the return off it and to certify instead wbat has been done 
under it Qi). The sequestrator ought to make payment to the 
creditor at the earliest possible moment (t). 

1216. The usual allowance to a sequestrator is a commission of 
5 per cent, on the gross amount of profits collected by him. He 
may be allowed the expense of audit dinners and payment of the 
rates on the bouse of residence while in the occupation of a curate 
in charge, if these items are at the time knowingly acquiesced inky 
the incumbent (/c). 

1217. A receiver may be appointed where the right to the 
sequestration is disputed (0, and on the application of a second 
incumbrancer where a third incumbrancer has obtained seques* 
tration (rn). A receiver can also be appointed in an action in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court, instituted by a mortgagee of 
tithe rentcharge against an incumbent and a creditor who has 
obtained sequestration (n). 

1218. If, during a sequestration in pursuance of a writ, the 
incumbent is suspended and a sequestration is issued under the 
suspension, the suspension deprives not only the incumbent, but 
also his creditors, of any right to the profits of the I enefice, and the 
second sequestration accordingly overrides the first (o). 

1219. The return to the writ must not only set forth accounts of 
the sums received, but must also state that no other sums have been 

(d) Marah ▼. Fawcett (1796), 2 Hy. Bl. fi82; Pht'lUpe y. Berkeley (1836), 6 
Dowl. 279; Phclp* V. Si, -lnhu (18o5), 10 Kxcb. 896. 

e) Long V. William* (1872), 26 L. T, H78. 

'j) Hennett ▼, Apferfry (1M27), 6 B. & 0. 6.80. 

Marsh v. Fawrctt, supra. The incumbent cannot tnntituto an action in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court for an account, as it is a matter for 
the court out of which the writ of sequestration has issued (Wtllmme v. Jrtmcy 
(1870), 23 L. T. 100). 

(A) Disney ▼. Eyre (1831), Alo. & N. 34; Alderton v. 8t. Auhyn (1840), 6 
M. d W. 160 . 

It) Be Sartderi v. Penleaee (1869), 1 L. T. 54. 

\k) Ibid. 

(I) Silver ▼. Norwich (Bishop) (1816), cited 8 Swan. 112, n. A receiver of the 

! >ronts of a benefice will not be appointed where no sequestration hM iseued 
McCur^ T. Chichester (1837), 2 Jo, Ex. Ir, 858). 

(m) White f. Peterborough (Biehop) (1818),,3 Swan. 109, 
in) Kenny v. Cutnming (1841), Fl. ft K. wl. 

(«) Bvnier r. OreseweU (1850), 14 ^ B. ^5, 830. 
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. Hior. 9 . received by tihe bisbop under the seqaestration ( p ). A bifihop who 
lle neflce d has succeeded since the issue of a vrrit of sequestration can only be 
Clergy, called upon to return what has been levied since he came into offioe; 

and when the creditor's solicitor in the cause has been changed/tiie 
bishop cannot be called upon to make a return until the o^er for 
tiie change has been served upon him (q). On the application of the 
incumbent the court will refer the accounts to a master to ascertain 
whether the deductions contained in them ought to be allowed (r). 
But when the accounts have been filed and the writ paid off, the 
incumbent cannot, some years afterwards, require the bishop to 
certify what has been done under the writ {»). 

1220. If a judgment creditor who has obtained a sequestration 
becomes bankrupt, his trustee in bankruptcy succeeds to his rights 
under the sequestration (t). 

Where the incumbent of a benefice becomes bankrupt, the trustee 
in bankruptcy may apply for a sequestration of the profits of the 
benefice (a). 

Sequestration 1221. Where a benefice is sequestered under the bankruptcy of 
roptey'oMhe incumbent, the bishop may, if be thinks fit, appoint to the 
inoambent. incumbent such or the like stijjend as he might by law have 
appointed to a curate licensed to serve the benefice in case the 
incumbent had been non-resident (h ); and the sequestrator is to pay 
the stipend so appointed out of the profits of the benefice to the 
incumbent, by quarterly instalments, while be performs the duties 
'of the benefice (c). And where, either on the bankruptcy of an 
incumbent, or under a judgment recovered against him, a seques¬ 
tration of his benefice issues and continnes for six months, the 
bishop, after the expiration of such six months and so long as the 
sequestration continues, is to take order for the performance of 
the services of the church of the benefice, and may appoint and 
license lor that purpose one or more curates or additional curates. 


Bankruptcy 
of judgment 
crwitor or of 
incumbent. 


(р) EUhin V. Hopkint (1838), 7 Dowl. 146. 

(9) PhUUpa V. Btrhtley (1836), 5 Dowl. 279. 

(r; Datoton t. Symondi (1848), 12 Q. B. 830; Morti* v. Ph^p$ (1860), 4 Exeb. 
896. Tbs incumbent cannot obtain an account against tba jud|;ment creditor 
and the eequestrator by proceedings in equity (IFi7/tanu v. Imnuy (1870), 23 
L. T. 100). 

(») Billing y. St. Aubgn (1861), 7 Jur. (v. 8.) 776. , 

(t) Be Jveaon, Ex parte Jzall (1835), 1 Deac. 87. 

(a) See title BajOKBiTProv akd lirsoLV»rcT, Vol. II., p. 189. The profits 
do not vest in the trustee in bankruptcy until eequeetration is iesued 
V, ClarkP{l66i), 6 B. ft 6. 763, Ex. Ch.). A sequestration may be iraued notwith¬ 
standing that the inomnbent has obtained an order of discharge under the 
bankruptcy (& Meredith, Ex parte Chick (1879), 11 (A. D. 731, 0. A.); and, if 
issued previously, it will continue in force while any debts remain to be 
satisfied, in spite of the incumbent’s obtaining an order of discharge (Be Law- 
rsnee, [1896] P. 244; La/mmee v. Adam* (1896), 75 L. T. 410). But the offioi^ 
reomver agree to a relaxation or withdrawal of the sequestration in 
consideration of payment of a suffident sum of money, and a registrar in 
bankruptcy can authorise him to accept the sum (Re Barrait (1906), 22 T. L. B. 
421 

(i>) See Flaralities Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Viet. c. 106), ss. 83, 86—87; Plurtlitiee 
Acts Amendment Act, 1886 (48 A 49 Viet. e. 64), s. 9. 

(с) ^kruptoy Act,,l888 (46 ft 47 Viot o. 03), 8. 62 (3), (4). 
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M ihe ease may ireqoire, with eooh stipend in t^oh ease, specified in 
the licence, as the bishop thinks fit. Bvery snob stipend is to be 
paid by the sequestrator out of money coming to his hands under 
the sequestration, so long as it continues, in priority to all sums 
payable by virtue of the bankruptcy or the judgment under which 
the sequestration has issued, but not in priority of liabilities in 
resist of charges on the benefice (d). Where any such seques* 
tration continues for more than six months, the bishop, if it appears 
to him that scandal or inconvenience is likely to arise from the 
incumbent continuing to perform the services of tiie church while 
the sequestration continues, may, after the expiration of such six 
months, inhibit the incumbent from performing any services of the 
church within the diocese during the continuance of the seques* 
tnition, and he may at any time withdraw such inhibition (s). 

(iii.) SeqvmtraJtion in PT0Cttding$ in Ecclesiastical Courts. 

1222. Where a spoliation is brought in an ecclesiastical court 
to try which of two clerks presented to a benefice is the rightful 
incumbent, a sequestration will be granted, on the application of 
either of them, to the churchwardens, or some other sequestrator, 
to collect the profits and keep them for the use of the clerk who 
shall be found to have the right to them (/). 

1223. Where an incumbent is punished with suspension ab o^,io 
et heneficio, he loses, during its continuance, the right to the profits 
of the benefice (g). The court will direct sequestration of them', 
and the sequestrated profits belong to the bishop, who must, either 
in his own person, or by a substitute paid out of the profits, 
discharge the duties of the benefice during the suspension (h). 
The sequestration is enforceable by the bishop and not by the court 
which has directed it (t). 

1224. Sequestration will not ordinarily be issuer! by an ecclesias* 
tical court, until a monition to show cause against it lias been decreed 
and the incumbent has failed to appear or to show cause (y). 

1226. Where the incumbent of a benefice is found guilty in 
proceedings against him for unlawful trading or dealing and is 
sentenced to be suspended, the bishop, during such suspension, is 
to sequester the profits of the benefice, and may in his discretion 
order the applicatibn of the sequestered profits, after deducting the 
neeessaty expenses of serving the core, either in whole or in such 
proportions as he thinks fit, first in payment of the proceedings and 
the sequestiration, and next, if the benefice is also under sequestration 


(d) Sequestration Aot, 1871 (34 & 35 Wot. o. 46), ss. 1-Hl. See pp. 616, 616, 
ante. 

(e) lUd., s. 5. . 

(Jr) Arl. Far. 495; Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., p. 308. A spoliation 
ia a anit Wought in a spiritual court fox fruits of a ohmch or for the ohuxoh 
itsoU (Tenues de la Ley, pp. 511, 512). 

(g) Morris v. Ogden (1869), L. B. 4 0. P. 687. 
m He Thaiebam Serration Mosms (1871). L. B. 12 Bq. m 
m Trotoer t. JGTafXt (1847), 1 Bob. Boti. 597. 

Q) Jihitt T, Oume^ (1848), 8 Holes «f Ost/m 
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at the suit of a creditor, towarda the satisfactibn of stush eeqnes* 
tration, and after satisfaction thereof towards the augmentation or 
improvement of the benefice or the house of residence or any of the 
lands or buildings thereof; or may order the profits or any portion 
thereof to be paid to Queen Anne's Bounty for the purposes of the 
Bounty (k). 


(iv.) Segueatration in Gates of Befavit by Ineumheni. 

1226. If, after a mortgage has been effected under the Clergy 
Besidences Bepair Act, 1776 (1), or any of the Acts extending the 
provisions of that Act, or under the Pluralities Act, 1838 (m), for 
the purpose of providing a bouse of residence for a benefice, the 
incumbent makes default in payment of either the principal or 
the interest on the mortgage, or if, after a mortgage for that purpose 
has been effected under the Pluralities Act, 1888 (m), he neglects to 
insure and keep insured the house and other glebe buildings against 
fire, the bishop may sequester the profits of the benefice until such 
payment or insurance is made (n). 

1227. Where it appears to a bishop that the incumbent of a 
beneiice in the diocese, not having a licence to reside elsewhere than 
in the house of residence of the benefice, nor having a legal cause of 
exemption from residence (o), does not sufficiently, within the 
meaning of the Pluralities Act, 1888 (p), reside on the benefice, his 
residence thereon may be enforced by monition, and, if necessary, by 
an order, instead of, or after, proceedings for the statutory penalties 
for non-residence (q ); and in case of non-compliance with the order 
the bishop may sequester the profits of the benefice until it is 
complied with, or sufficient reasons for non-compliance are stated and 
proved (r). The incumbent may, within one month after service 


{k) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), ss. 31, M. 

(/) 17 Cleo. 3, o. 63. Hee pp. 756 et teg., poai. 

fTw) 1 & 2 Viet. c. lOG, 

(w.) Clergy Besidences Bepair Act, 1776 (17 Geo. 3, c. 53), e. 6; Pluralities 
Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viot. c. 106), s. 67 ; Bluch v. Hodgson (1847), 5 Notes of Cases, 
167. 

(f») Inability to reside in consequence of being imprisoned for a crime bas 
been held to be not a legal cause ul ezemi>tion from residence {Ex parts Barilstt 
(1848), 12 Q. B. 488; Be Bartlett (1848), 3 Exoh. 28, 33) 

(p) 1 & 2 Viet. o. 106. See pp. 610 d teg., ante. 

(q) See p. 610, ante. • 

(r) Pluralities Act, 1888 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), s. 64. The bishop may in his 
dificietion ortler the applicfition of the sequestered profits, after deducting the 
necessary expenses of serving the cure, either in whole or in such proportions 
as he tlunxs fit, first in payment of the penalties proceeded for, if any, and of 
the expenses of the monition ipd sequestration, and next, if the benefice is also 
under sequeetralion at the suit of a creditor, towards the satisfaction of such 
sequestration, and, after satisfaction thereof, towards the augmentatioa or 
improvement of ^e benefice or the bouse of residence or any m the lands or 
buildings thereof; or may order the profits or any portion thereof to be paid to 
Queen Anne's Bounty for the puipoees of the Bounty. The bishop may also, 
within six memths alter the ordei- for sequestration or after any money has been 
actually levied by the sequestration, remit to the incumbent any propmtimi of 
the ^uestbred profits, m cause the Mppoe or any pari ther^, whether 
remaining in ffio hands ol the seqaestrator or.paid to Qusen Annexe Bountjf, to 
ha paid to the iaoumbent (tldil.). 
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upon him of the order for seqaestration, appeal to the archbishop Bacw; t. 
of the province, who must make each order as may seem just in rela* Bendlbeil 
tion to the sequestration, or to the sequestered profits, for the return ClerDr. 
thereof or of any part thereof to the incumbent, or to a sequestrator 
appointed at the suit of a creditor or otherwise; but the seques¬ 
tration is to be in force during the appeal («). If, in obedience to a 
monition or order requiring him to reside, whether a sequestration 
has issued or not, the incumbent begins to reside, but within twelve 
months after commencing residence wilfully absents himself from 
the benefice for one month, either at one time or in the aggregate, 
the bishop may, without any further monition or order, sequestrate 
and apply the profits of the benefice in the same manner as in the 
case of a sequestration to enforce an original order for residence; 
and may proceed in like manner in similar oiroumstances as often 
as occasion requires. And in this case, too, the incumbent may, 
within one month after service upon him of the order for sequestra¬ 
tion, appeal to the archbishop of the province, who is to make such 
order as may seem just in relation to the sequestration or to the 
sequestered profits; but the sequestration is to be in force during 
the appeal (t). If a benefice continues for a whole year (u) under 
sequestration for the incumbent’s disobedience to a monition or 
order requiring his residence thereon, or if the incumbent incurs 
two such sequestrations in the space of two years and is not relieved 
with respect to cither of such sequestrations on appeal, the benefice 
becomes void (a). 

1228. In certain cases of non-residence of the incumbent the 9orr>omMMloa 

bishop may enforce delivery of possession of the house of residence d 

to a curate by sequestration, and may enforce payment of the 

taxes, rates, and assessments in respect thereof by monition and taxes. 
sequestration (b). 

1229. If an incumbent wilfully neglects or refoses to pay the For paying 

stipend of a curate, or the arrears thereof, the bishop may enforce 
payment by monition and sequestration of the profits of the ® ' 

benefice (c). 

1230. In proceedings by monition and sequestration for non- Mode of 
residence and for non-payment of curates, the monition issues under grooeedingi 
the hand and seal of the bishop and is served personally on the ands^oM." 
incumbent (d), and immediately after service is returned into the tration. 


(«) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Yict. o. 106^, as. 64,110—113. The monition 
ueM not be preceded by a citation, but tlto mstroment of aequeetratbn ought 
to recite the delinquency in respect of which itisaaeaand the oiahop’a adjudica¬ 
tion thereon; and sequestrataun mtist not issue without giving the inoumbout 
an opportoniW of showing oauae why it should not issue (iwfuiAer v. £vana 
(1660), 16 Q. B. 162, Bx. Oh.; Bartktt v. Kirwood (1863), 2 £. A B. 771). 

(() Pluralities Act, 1838 (1A 2 Tict. a 106), sa. 66, liu—118. 

(It) means twelve monthe, and not a calendar year firom let January to 
Slat December IBariUtt v. Kinoood (1863), 2 £. A B. 771, 784, 786). 

(а) HonOitiee Act, 1838 (1 A 2 TioLa 106), m. 68, U0->113; BeBatrOM 
(1646), 8 Bxeh. S8,88,34. 

(б) BuzalitMB Act, 1838 (1A 2 Viet •. 106), as. 03,04. 

M IHA. as. 68, 90. 110—113; STwrpa V. Blwdt (1847). 10 Q. B. 280. 

(q) Service is to be effected by showing tiie original to the inmuabent sad 
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8bot. 8. eoneistorial court of the biehop, and ie there filed with an affidavit 
Benefleed of the time and manner of the service. The inenmbent may the^e* 
Clergy, upon show cause by affidavit or otherwise why a seqne^ation 
should not issue according to the terms of the monition; and if he 
does not show sufficient cause to the ccmtrary within the time 
assigned by the monition, the sequestration issues under the se^ of 
the consistorial court of the bishop and is served and returned into 
the registry of the court in the same manner as is required with 
respect to the monition (e). Where a monition has been served on 
an incumbent requiring him to reside on his benefice, no sequ^. 
tration is to issue until an order, requiring him to proceed and reside 
upon his benefice within thirty days, has been served upon him in 
the same manner as is required with respect to the monition (/). 
For payment Where a new incumbent on entering upon a benefice, or an 
A ne’**° incumbent on a building insufficiently insured being destroyed 
itoun^. damaged by fire, does not, within the time specified in the 

Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (<7)» puy to the Governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty the money payable under that Act for 
the repair of dilapidations or reinstatement of the building, the 
Governors are to give notice to the bishop, and the bishop may 
raise the amount thereof by sequestration of the profits of the 
benefice (h). 

(v.) During Vacancy. 
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1231. On a benefice becoming void, sequestration is issued, 
’usually to the churchwardens, to receive the profits, and pay 
thereout the cost of serving the cure during the vacancy (i), 
and to account for the net balance to the succeeding incumbent O'), 
who can maintain an action against the sequestrators for this 
balance {k). If the profits received by the sequestrators daring the 
vacancy are not sufficient to pay the assigned stipend or stipends, 
the deficiency is to be paid by the succeeding incumbent out of the 
profits of the benefice; and the bishop may, if necessary, enforce 
such payment by monition and sequestration of these profits (i). 


leaTing a tme copy with him, or, in cobo he oaunot be found, by leaving a true 
copy at hisusiud or last known place of residence and by affixing anoffier copy 
upon the ohiuroh door of the parish in which such place of residence is situate, 
and by leaving another copy with the officiating minister or one of the church* 
VTardens of that parish, and hj affinng another copy on the door of the <diarch 
of the incumbent’s benefice (Pluralities Act, 1838 (l & 2 Viet. c. 106), s. 112). 
Where the incumbent has no other usual or last known place of remdence, 
SMvioe by leaving a copy at the house of residence of his benefice will be 
sufficient [Orem v. Cobdm (1886), 2 Bing. (n. c.) 627). 

(«) Plui^ties Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Yict. c. 106), s. 112. 

(/) Ibid., B. 113. 

34 ft 86 Yiot. 0. 48. 

Ibid., ss. 43, 67. See pi. 772, post. 

See pp. 635, 63^ 644, poff. 

(/) AyL Par. 495. 496; Gib. Ood. 749; stat (1636) 28 Hen. 8, e. 11. n. 1—3; 
Plvnwlitm Aot, 1838 (1 ft 8 Viet o. 106), s. 100. 

(le) Jonss V. Sarrett (1724), Bunb. 192; Jiusidl v. Lay (1897), 66 L. J. (Q. B.) 

682. in' 

a) stat (1688) 28 Hen. 8. o. 11, s. 8; HuralitiM Aot, 1838 (1 ft 2 Yict 
e. IM), s. 101. 
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(fi,) B^hU of FarUM dvtiitg StqwtiratAm^ 

1S82. The issae of a warrant of sequestration puis the bishop in 
possession of the benefioe and the profits thereof, except the house 

residence (m). 

1233. The sequestrator is a bailiff or agent to the bishop, and 
^es security for duly accounting for the money received by him. 
£08 office does not pass to his executors, administrators or assigns (n). 
He is bound to provide out of the profits of the benefice for the 
repairs of the chancel, if the benefice is a rectoi^, and of the house 
of residence and gle^ buildings, and for their reinstatement in 
case of fire, as well as for the performance of divine service; in 
fact, for all such outgoings as are inseparable from the benefice. 
But under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 ip), ho will not 
be allowed any expenditure on the repair of glebe buildings beyond 
the amount estimated as sufficient by the diocesan surveyor ip). 
And where the incumbent dies during the sequestration, and the 
buildings are inspected under that Act during the vacancy, and an 
order is made under s. 84 stating the repairs and the cost thereof 
for which the executors or administrators of the deceased incum* 
bent are liable, the sequestrator is not liable for this cost, and is not 
entitled to deduct it out of the profits of the benefice in his hands iq), 
A sequestrator who has been appointed merely to secure payment to 
curates is not a necessary party to a suit to recover arrears of an 
annuity charged on the benefice (r). 

A sequestrator may bring an action, levy a distress, and take any. 
other proceeding in his own name as sequestrator of the benefice for 
recovering any profits of the benefice, or dues or fees, or rent issuing 
out of land of tne benefice, payable to the incumbent, either against 
the incumbent himself, or against third parties to the same extent 
as the incumbent might have done if the benefice had not been under 
sequestration; but in the case of a sequestration issued at the 
.instance of a creditor, he is not bound to commence any such 
proceeding until security to bis satisfaction is given by the creditor 
for indemnifying him and the bishop or other ordinary, or the court 
by whom he was appointed, from all costs, charges, and expenses in 
connection with the proceeding («). 

1284. The payment or render to a eequesirator, with or without 
suit,“by the party liable thereto of any profits of the benefice, or dues 
or fees or rent isffuing out of land of the benefice, jpayable to the 



Ijair,_ , 

V. Rwt, [1904] P. 84, 38, 39. 

(o) 34 & 85 Viot. 0. 48. 

( ») Huhbard ▼. Btt3^ord(yid&), 1 Hag. Oon. 307; WhinJUM v. WaOcint (1612), 
XPbulim. 1: Ecclesiastical Dila^dations Act, 1871 (34 & 85 Viot. c. 43), ss. 12«* 
21, 45, 46. 48, 57 ; Kimher ▼. Poravianf (1885), Id Q. B. D. 222. 

Ig) Jam T. Dangtrfidd (1875), 1 Ch. H. 4^. 

(f) PtonniM T. Eobiruon (1837), 2 Jo. Ex. Ir. 498. 

(•) ^ueatMtioii Act, 1849 [12 A 18 Viot o. 67), a. 1. The exMoss of iho 
tmaHj IS to be deduoted or allowed out ol any money xeceived by nie oawditor 
by vir^ the prooeeding («Wd.). 
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incumbent, effeotaally discharges the party from all liability to the 
incumbent in respect thereof (t). A sequeskator is entitled to recmve, 
as part of the profits of a benefice, the income of a fond bequeathed 
in augmentation of the benefice (u). But a sequestration does not 
extend to rent previously accrued or to arrears of tithes (x). 

1235. A sequestration issued under the Pluralities Act, 1888 (a), 
has priority over all other sequestrations, except a sequestration 
under the Clerical Besidences Bepair Act, 1776 (b), which has been 
previously issued (c). 

1236. Where a benefice is under sequestration, except for the 
purpose of providing a house of residence (d), the bishop is em» 
powered, and, if the incumbent does not perform the duties of the 
benefice, is required, to appoint and license one or two more 
curates thereto, with stipends payable by the sequestrator out of the 
profits of the benefice and not exceeding in the case of any one 
curate the highest rate of stipend allowed by the Pluralities Act, 
1838 (e), nor exceeding, where more than one curate is appointed, 
£100 a year to each; but not more than one curate is to be 
appointed to a sequestered benefice where there is not more than 
one church and the population does not exceed 2,000 (/). 

1237. The sequestration of a benefice does not of itself interfere 
with the service of the cure by the incumbent or with his duty to 
reside on the benefice (//). But if the sequestration remains in 
^force for more than six months, and scandal or inconvenience appears 
likely to arise from the incumbent continuing to perform the services 
of the church, the bishop may, as stated above, inhibit him (h). 

1238. While a benefice is under sequestration the incumbent is 
incapable of presenting or nominating to a vacant benefice of which 
he is patron in right of the sequestered benefice ; and the right of 
so presenting or nominating is to be exercised by the bishop of the 
diocese in which the vacant benefice is situate (i). But the incum¬ 
bent of a benefice under sequestration is not precluded from 
appointing the parish clerk {k). 

1239. While a benefice is uuder sequestration, the incumbent 
cannot accept or be instituted or licensed to any other benefice or 
preferment, the holding of which would avoid or vacate the seques¬ 
tered benefice, unless with the written consent of the bishop of the 

(t) Sequestration Act, 1849 (12 & 13 Viet. c. 67), s. 2. 

(tt) Jit Parker't Charity (1863), 32 lieav. 654. 

W T. Bithop (l’834). 1 Cr. M. & fi. 607. 

1 & 2 Viet. 0 . 106. 

17 deo. 3, o. 63, s. 6 . 

Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Yiot. c. 106), s. 110. 

) See ». 622, ante. 

(«) 1 A 8 Tiot 0 . 106, as. 86, 86. 

(/) laid,, s. 99. ' ■ 

g) Doe d. B^ert v. Meart (1774), 1 Oowp. 129; LawteMt v. Sdwardt^ £1891] 

!n. 144, per Obutxt, J., at pp. 149,160. 

(A) Sae p.'OSt, onte. 

SequaaiaRation Aot, 1871 (34 A 86 Tiot. o. 45), a. A 

(*) Laiormm v. Edmrdt, etypra. See p. 476, ante. 
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diooese in whioh (he sequestered diooese is situate and of the 
geqae0t]^tor(i). 

SVB«SaOT. 9.--Avoidanee o/Ben^/tee$, 

(i.) Moehi and Efftet of Avcidanoe. 

1340. A benefice is avoided by death, resignation^ eidiaiige, 
eeasion, and deprivation (m). 

The interest of the incombent in the profits and emoluments 
and property of the benefice ceases on the day when he vacates 
it; and his successor, when admitted, becomes entitled to them as 
from that day, so far as they have not been applied in providing 
for the service of the cure of souls and for the costs of sequestration 
during the vacancy (n). 

(s) Ikath. 

1241. Where an incumbent farms glebe land of the benefice 
himself and dies after sowing the land and before harvest, the 
crops sown form, as emblements, part of his personal estate (o). 

If the incumbent occupies at his death a house of residence 
annexed to the benefice and leaves a widow, she may continue in 
occupation of the house for a further period of not more than two 
calendar mouths (p). 

(b) Bmignatim. 

1242. Besignation of a benefice must be made to the bishop, 
either in person or by a deed attested by two witnesses. The* 
presence of a notary public at the execution of the deed and his 
attestation of it are usual but not essential (q). Except on an 
exchange, the resignation must be unconditional, but it may be 
made to take effect at a future fixed date if). It may be made at 
the request of the bishop to avoid scandal or legal proceedings; and 
the bishop may agree to postpone the declaration of the vacancy 
until a future fixed date, in order to enable the inoum)>ent to receive 
the tithe rent-charge accruing before that date or tor any other 
reason («). The bishop is not obliged to accept the resignation (0i 
and his acceptance of it need not be in any particular form or in 

ff) Sequestration Act, 1871 (84 & 36 Viot. c. 46), s. 7. 

(ra) Go. Litt. 120 a. The cognisance of the avoidance of lienefices belongs 
to the ecclesiastical cojirts (stat. (1361) 26 Edw. 3, stat. 6, c. 8). 

(») Stat. (1636) 28 Hon. 8, c. 11; Farthild v. Gayre (1605), Oro. Jac, 68/ 
Halton V. Cove (1830), 1 B. & Ad. 538. For sequestration during the vacaucji 
see p. 624, ante ; and for the perfoimanoe of the duties, see p. 686, pott. 

o) Stat (1686) 28 Hen. 6, c. 11, e. 4. 

' p) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Tict c. 106), s. 36. 

o) GKb. Cod. 822, 828; Ayl. Par. 467—469; Bara, Ecclesiastical Law, 
VoL IIL, TO. 640—644; Seichel v. O^ord {Biehop) (1887), 36 Oh, D. 48, 7^ 
76, C. A., affirmed in (1889), 14 App. C^. 259, 266, H. L. For forme uf deeds 
ul resignation, see 8.0.35 Oh. D. 48, at pp. 50, 51; Encych^paidia of Forme, 
Yol. X&., p. 602. 

! r) Jiiichd V. Ch^ord (Bi^op) (1889), 14 App. Oas. 259, 268. 269. 

Hid. 

Q Burn, EodeeiaBtieal Law, Yol. m., p. 543 ; Bockingham iMarchitmw)) v« 
Oriffith (1755)^ 7 Bao. Abr. 246, tit. Sii&ony (D); Flmfur t. Sondm {Lord) 
{163f)l»J 501, H. L., per Huuxxnc,- B.i at p. 644. 
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8bot. 8. writing. It is implied if the resignetion was made at his reqtiMt<e). 
Benefieed ^he resignation takes effect upon its acceptance by the bunop, mid 
Clertf. cannot afterwards be revoked (6). 


Illegal 
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Penalty for 
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1243. The declaration against simony to be taken before admis¬ 
sion to a benefice (c) contains a statement that the clerk has not 
entered, nor, to the best of his knowledge and belief, has any person 
entered, into any agreement or engagement otherwise than as adlowed 
by Bs. 1 and 2 of the Clergy Besignation Bonds Act, 1828 (d), that 
he ehoald at any time resign the benefice (e). Any a^eement, 
on the transfer of a right of patronage of a benefice, for the 
resignation of a benefice in favour of any person is invalid (/). 

If an incumbent corruptly resigns his benefice or corruptly takes, 
directly or indirectly, any pension, sum of money, or other benefit 
for resigning it, both the giver and taker are liable to the penalty 
of losing double the amount or value (^). 


BcsignatioB 1244. A bond or contract for the resignation of a benefice or 
bonds. ecclesiastical preferment entered into by a clerk either before or after 
his admission thereto is void {h), and if entered into in connection 
with his presentation or appointment thereto is simoniacal (i), unless 
it comes within the terms of the Clergy Besignation Bonds Act, 
1828 (k). By that Act an engagement in writing entered into by a 
clerk before his presentation or appointment to a benefice or prefer¬ 
ment in private patronage (2) for his resignation thereof, expressly 
to the intent that any one specified person whosoever, or one of two 
. specified persons both being within the degrees of relationship to 
the patron or one of the patrons permitted by the Act, shall be 
presented or appointed thereto, is valid and may be enforced (m), 
provided that the instrument containing the engagement is 
deposited within two months in the registry of the diocese or 
peculiar jurisdiction in or to which the benefice or preferment is 
situate or subject (n). Where two persons are specified in the 


(a) Heyea r. Exeter College^ Oxford (1806), 12 Ves. 336; Beichel v. O^ord 
{BishojA (1887), 38 Oh. D. 48, 69, 0. A., afiBmed (188^ 14 App. Cas. 269, H. L. 

(8) Fan^$ Co w (1 607), Oro. Jac. 197; Beichel v. Oxford CbUK^) (1889), 14 
App. Caa. 289. whathar a resignation can be revok^ before it is aotnallT 
accepted by the bishop ia not dear (t8»<f., per Lord Hsbscexzx, at p. 271). 
Alter the rengnatioa ra a benefice has been held effectual in an action to whico 
tho patron was a party, the reaigning incumbent cannot set up the invalidity d 
the resignation as against a successor instituted and indoetM on the patron's 
presentation (iiagrath ▼. Beichel (1887), 87 L. T. 860). 

(c) See p. 694, ante. 

Id) 9 Gm. 4, 0 . 94. 

(<) Benefices Act, 1898 (61 A 62 Viot. c. 48), s. 1 (4), eched. 

(/) Jbid., s. 1 (3) (e); 

(g) Stat. (1889) Si Miz. c. 6, s. 7. A bond mven to aninoumbenttoseoureto 
him an annuity equal to the income of his benefice aa an inducement to him 
to resign is void {Young v. Jonee (1782), 3 Dong. (k. b.) 97). 

h) l%eUhtr V. Sondea {Lord) (1826), 3 Bing. 801, H. L. 

'♦) Ibid. 

a) 9 Geo. 4, 0 . 94. 

t) Ziid.t a. 6. 

m) b 3. 

(w) Thid.f 8. 4. The instrument i|s to be open to inqpectinn, end an 
^ppy certified by the registrar is legid evidence thereof; and the registMCway 
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eaeh most be eifiher by blood or marriage an ancle, 9- 
aon, grandson, brotii«r, nephew or grandnephew of the patron or Bcncteid 
one of the patrons benefictally interested in the patronage (o) or of ^ariQP« 
a married woman whose husband in her right is patron or one of 
the patrons (p). A resignation made in pursuance of any such 
engagement must refer to the en^gement and state the name of 
the person for whose benefit it is made, and the ordinary cannot 
refuse the resignation except for good and sufficient cause. Bat it 
is only valid for the purpose of allowing that person to he presented 
or appointed to the ^nefice or preferment, and is void unless he is 
presented or appointed thereto within six months after notice of 
the resignation has been given to the patron or patrons (g>). 

ms. An incumbent who has held a benefice for seven years at Batigiurtloa 
least continuously may represent to the bishop in the prewribed 
form that he desires to resign the benefice under the provisions of 
the Incumbents Resignation Act, 1871 (r), on the ground of being infimltj. 
incapacitated by permanent mental or bodily infirmity from the 
due performance of his duties; and the bishop may thereupon, if 
he sees fit, issue a commission to inquire and report upon the 
truth of the alleged ground and the expediency of the resigna¬ 
tion. The commissioners are to be five in number, and are to be 
(1) either the archdeacon or rural dean; (2) an incumbent of the 
diocese nominated by the retiring incumbent: (8) an incumbent of 
the diocese nominated by the bishop; (4) a justice of the peace of 
the county who is a member of the Church of England, nominated 
by the presiding chairman at the last preceding quarter sessions fof 
the county or division, or, if there is no such person, by the lord 
lieutenant of the county; and (6) a person nominated by the 
patron (s). A month’s previous notice of the intended commission 
and of the required nomination of commissioners is to be sent to the 
incumbent, patron, chairman of quarter sessions or lord lieutenant, 
as the case may be, and churchwardens of the benefice ; and if the 
patron, or the chairman of quarter sessionsor lord lieuf<^nant, neglects 
to nominate within the month, the bishop may nominate a commis¬ 
sioner instead (t). On receiving notice of the issue of the commiraion 
the commissioners are to cause seven days’ notice of their first 
meeting to be affixed to the usual place of public.notice8 in the church 
of benefice. Three are to be a quorum, and they may, if thev see 
fit, examine on oath persons desirous of giving evidence before them. 

In their return to *the commission they are to certify all material 


charge the fees fixed ^ the Act for the deposit of the instromeot and for 
seat^ea and office copies (ibid.). 

M 9 Geo. 4, c. 94, a. 2. Where the patronage u held in Isotat or m the right of 
anoUitt, the relationship must be with a cartu* qw trust or a person in whose 
right it is held (ibid.). 

(p) Ibid., s. 2. 

(A Ibid., B. 5. 

(r) 94 ft 85 Vlot. c. 44. 

?«) Ibid., SB. 5, 6. If the patron^ is idtemate, the nomination is to be by 
the patrons jointly, or, in case of diffexenoe, by the patron ontitled to the umt 
preseDtataon {ibid., a. 6). 
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Scot. •. with their opinion as to the eipediency or otherwise of the 

Benefioed proposed resignation; and if at least three of them deem it 
Clargf. expedient, they are to specify the amount of pension which in their 
opinion ought to be allowed out of the revenues of the benefice to 
the retiring incumbent (a). In the case of an incumbent who is 
found a lunatic by inquisition the committee of his estate may 
in his name and on his behalf exercise the right of resignation and 
of doing any act in connection therewith given to an incumbent by 
the Act (b). 

Limit of 1246. No benefice is at any time to be subject to the payment of 
pension. more than one pension (c), and the pension must not exceed one 
third part of the annual value of the benefice (d), nor be an amount 
which will not leave sufficient income to secure the due performance 
of the services of the church (e). 

DeoUntioa 1247. If the return certifies the resignation to be expedient and 
of pension. patron consents to it in writing, or does not within one month 

in writing refuse his consent (^), or if after the patron has refused 
his consent the archbishop decides that the resignation should be 
accepted, the bishop is to sign in triplicate a declaration in the 
prescribed form, stating the amount of pension allowed (g), the day 
of the avoidance of the incumbency and commencement of the 
pension, not being less than one month after the date of the 
declaration, and the times of payment, not being oftener than twice 
a year. The declaration is to be sent to the patron and the retiring 
• incumbent and to be filed in the diocesan registry, and is the title 
deed of the retired clerk to the pension, which is thenceforth a 
charge upon the revenues of the benefice and is recoverable as a 
debt at law or in equity from the incumbent of the benefice for the 

(o) Clergy Eesigaation Bonds Act. 1828 (9 Geo. 4, c. 94), s. 8. The Act 
makes provision for the expenses of the inquii'y and for the fixing of the costs 
of the bishop’s secretary and the diocesan registrar in carrying into execution 
the provisions of the Act (ibid.t ss. 16, 17). 

JbuL, 8. 18. 

fc) Thid., B. 9. 

(a) Ibid,, 6. 8. The annual value is the net annual value, exclusive of the 
house of residence, after deducting all rates, taxes, and charges assessed upon 
and payable out of the benefice, moluding in such charges the salary of any 
ouruie who is compulsorily employed and any annual payments in resfiect of a 
mortgage ^ated for securing the 1 ‘epaynient of a loiin by annual insialments, 
payments in the nature of a rentchargo, or otherwise, in a limited number of 
yeoi's, and having at the time of the sitting of the commission more than two 
years to run (liicumbents Besignatiun Aot, 1871, Amendment Aot, 1887 
(60 & 61 Tict. c. 23), SR. 3, 6). 

(«) Incumbents lioeugnation Act, 1871, Amendment Act, 1887 (80 & 81 Viet. 
0 . 23), a. 8, which providea that the sufficiency of the income is to be caloulatod 
acooiuing to the scale of stipends aet forth in the PluralitieB Act, 1838 (1 A 2 
Viot. C. 106), 8. 88. 

(/) If the patron refuses his consent, the retoro is to be laid befme the arch* 
bi^op, who U within one month to give a final decision whether the resination 
should or should not be aooepted (Incumbents HesignatioD Act, 1871 (34 A 38 
Viot c. 44), S. 9). 

(g) The amount of pension fixed by the declaration oannot be impeached on 
the ground of its exceeding the statutory limit {Manmg r. Hard^ (1904), 90 
T. L. R. 776). 
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time being bj|r the retired clerk, his executors, adminiatretora, Bior. 8. 
assigns, but is not transferable at law or in equity (k). BsneSoid 

Glngf'. 

1948. In the case of pensions awarded after 8th August, 1887, — 

where any part of the income of the benefice is derived from tithe 
rentcharge or glebe lands, the amount of each half>vearly payment 
varies and is from time to time regulated in accordance with the peniion. 
averages published under the provisions of the Tithe Act, 1836 («), 
in the month of January next preceding the date of such half-yearly 
payment; but in other cases we amount of the pension, after being 
fixed by the declaration of the bishop, is not liable to alteration 
owing to the subsequent diminution of the income of the benefice 
from any cause (k). The right to the pension, however, ceases upon 
the enrolment by the retired clerk of a deed of relinquishment under 
the Clerical Disabilities Act, 1870 (/), or on the day on which he is 
admitted to another benefice. And if he undertakes clerical duties 
elsewhere than within the benefice from which he retired, the bishop, 
on the fact being brought to his notice by the incumbent of the 
benefice, is to make inquiries, and, upon being satisfied that the 
retired clerk has been undertaking such duties and receiving 
remuneration for them, may determine whether the pension shall 
cease or be diminished in any and what proportion and for any and 
what period. But the retired clerk has an appeal to the arclibishop, 
who may confirm, annul, or vary the bishop’s decision as he thinks 
proper (m). 

1249. A pensioned clerk remains amenable to ecclesiastical dis- ststnt Kod 
cipline and liable to suspension from or forfeiture of pension for 
offences which would have involved suspension from or forfeiture 
of the benefice if he had remained incumbent; and proceedings 
under the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (n), may be taken against 
him for an offence in the same manner as if he had remained incum¬ 
bent and as if he had committed the offence within the benefice. 

If he resides elsewhere than in England or Wales < ' the Channel 
Islands, he may be required, by a letter or summons signed by the 
bishop and countersigned by the archbishop in token of consent 
thereto, and posted to his last known place of residence, to attend 
in England and appear to any proceedings instituted against him 
in respect of such offence, and to appoint a place in England for the 
service upon him of all subsequent process and documents. And if 
he neglects to appear to the proceedings and appoint such place for 

(A) Incumbents Sesi^ation Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. o. 44), ss. 0, 10. Tbu 
incumbent cannot set ou against the pension a debt due to him from the retired 
clerk (Ga<Aerco/e v. ISmith (1881^, 17 Oh. 1). 1, C. A.; OathtreoU v. Smith (1881), 

7 Q. B. D. 626, C. A.), except in respect of dilapidations (see p. 768, pott). 

(«) 6 A 7 Will. 4, c. 71. 

(k) Rohinton v. Davd (1886), 17 Q. B. D. 341; lucuutbenta BesiguaUou Act, 

Igil, Amendment Act, 1887 (oO ft 61 Viet. c. 23), s. 4. 

g 33 ft 34 Viet. c. 91. 

t) Incumbents Beedgnation Aot, 1871 (34 ft 33 Yiot. o. 44), s. 13. Dm 
ceawmon w any adteration of the pension Sa to be indorsed on the ^lantion 
filed in tlie registry ; and a copy of the indorsement, signed by the bkihim, is to 
be dsfiTerad on application to the inoumbeat and pateon of the benefice 
(<•) 8ft4Vict. c. 86. 
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serviee mihin three months after the date of the letter or stuninokiB^ 
the proceedings may be prosecuted in his absence (o). 

1250. On the filing of the bishop’s declaration the benefioe idll 
become ipao facto vacant on the day fixed in the declaration, and 
the patron may present a clerk thereto as if it had been vacated by 
the death of the incumbent. The clerk who is instituted, collated, 
or licensed to the benefice becomes entitled to the revenues thereof, 
subject to the payment of the pension to the retired clerk (p), and 
to the house of residence belonging to the benefice, free from any 
claim by the retired clerk ; and he has the same right and claim in 
respect of dilapidations as if the benefice had been vacated by the 
death of the incumbent (q). And if a pensioned clerk has on retire* 
ment become liable to the payment to the succeeding incumbent of 
any sum on account of dilapidations under the Ecclesiastical Bilapi* 
dations Act, 1871 (r), and has not paid such sum in the manner 
prescribed by that Act, the incumbent for the time being of the 
benefice may withhold the amounts due from time to time in respect 
of the pension and apply the same in discharge of the sum due for 
dilapidations until the whole debt has been discharged. But the 
amount so withheld in any one year is not to exceed one-half of the 
total amount of the pension for such year without the consent of the 
bishop («). 

An incumbent who resigns his benefice is not entitled to emble¬ 
ments (t). 

(o) Exchange. 

1251. Two incumbents may exchange benefices with the consents 
of the patrons and of the bishops of the dioceses in which the 
lienefices are situate. These consents are necessary because the 
exchange is effected by each incumbent resigning his own benefice 
and obtaining a presentation or collation to the other (a), and the 
bishop is not bound to accept the incumbent's resignation of the 
one, nor can the patron of the other be compelled to present or, in 
the case of the bishop being the patron, to collate such incumbent 
to it(b). 

1252. Having obtained the licence of the bishops to treat of the 
exchange and secured the concurrence of the patrons, the incum¬ 
bents by an instrument in writing agree to exchange their benefices, 
and then each of them resigns his benefice into the hands of the 
bishop for the purpose of the exchange and not'otherwise (c). The 


(o) Incumbents Betignation Act, 1871 (34 A 35 Yict. o. 44), a. 13. 
i]») 1mA., 8.12. 
r j) Ihid., B. 14. 
m 34 & 35 Viet. c. 43. 

(«} Inomnbents Resignation Act, 1871, Amendment Act, 1887 (50 4fc 51 Tict. 

e. 3w), s.'0. 

(t) Evivmr v. Bulwtr (181^, 3 B. & Aid. 470. 

(a) Watson, Clergyman’s tAw, 4tb ed., p. 28. 

(5) Degge, Parson’s Cotmseilor, Part I., oh. 14, pp. 202—^204. Where 
patrons nave alternate toroa of presentation to a benefioe, a pxesantaitem os 
an exohange of benefice is reokon^ aa a tom {Kem v. Denny, fl^] 3 Oh. l^l* 
(f) Qib. Cod. 821; Wateem, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., p. m; Bom, Boolea- 
astical Law, Vol. II., pp. 242, 243. The zesigMtion may he made esprSssly 
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exebange onlv takes effect if aod wben both mcnmbents are instjt- 
tated and indncted, or licensed) to the benefices taken in exchange. Ben^|d 
If one is instituted and inducted and the other is instituted but Clergy, 
dies or refuses to oonaplete the exchange before induction) the whole 

E roeeedings are void, and the survivor, or each of them, if both are 
ving, will be rmtored to his former benefice (d), 

1253. If an incumbent corruptly exchanges his benefice or cor- PenaMv for 
ruptly takes, directly or indirectly, any pension, sum of money, or 
otW benefit for resigning it, both the ^ver and taker are liable to ^ 
the penalty of losing double the amount or value (c). This does 
not preclude incumbents from stipulating on an exchange, with &e 
assent of their patrons and diocesan bishops, that the dilapidations 
of the one benefice shall be set off against the dilapidations of the 
other (/). In the absence of such a stipulation dilapidations are 
recoverable on either side (y). 

(d) Cation. 

1254. A benefice becomes void by cession if the incumbent is VmmUob by 
crested a diocesan bishop or takes another benefice or ecclesiastical <)***^* 
dignity or preferment which be cannot lawfully hold therewith Qi). 

The incumbent of a benefice may not hold another ben^oe 
with it except under the circumstances in which the holding 
together of two benefices is authorised by the law as to plurali¬ 
ties (0; and an incumbent holding two benefices, or holding with 
his benefice a preferment in a cath^edral or collegiate church, may 
not hold in edition another benefice or a preferment in a cathedraf 
or collegiate church (y), except that an archdeacon may hold with 
his archdeaconry either two benefices, of which one is within the 
diocese containing his archdeaconry, under the circumstances in 
which such joint holding is permitt^ by law (k), or one preferment 


csouditional on the exchange being carried out, and may •loiitaiu a provieo 
that it ihall othorwiae be void fGib. Cod, 821). This condition, even if not 
actually inserted, is annexed by law to a resignation expressed to be made for 
the purpose of an exchange (Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., p. 28). But it 
is ouerwise if no such purpose is exprm^ and the resignation is in terms 
absolute {Rumsry v. NichM (1877), 2 C. P. D. 294, 0,‘A.). 

(d) OromweTt {lord) Cate (1601), 2 Oo. Eep, 69 a, 74 b; Colt v. Coventry and 
Liehfitld {Bithop) (1617), Hob. 140, 162, Ex. Oh.; Burn, Ecolesitiatioal I aw, 
VoL n., p. 243. 

(«) ^t. (1589) SI Eliz. c. 6 , s. 8 . 

(/) Qtldham v. Edwardt (1866), 18 0. B. 389, Ex. Ch.; Wriyht v. Davia (1876), 
1 C. P. D. 638, 0. A. 

(o) Downa v. Ofutc (1841), 9 M. & W. 166. 

(A) Termes de la IiW, p. 103; Eda v. Oxford {Bithop) (1667), Vaugh. 18; 
Bw^ V. Mavor (1848), 1 Bob. EocL 614. The practice m a whop or tb« 
of another bmufioe holding a benefice In commondam (Tenues de la 
Ley, p. 136; GoAilphin, Bepertorium Oaaonicuia, pp. ^0 d teq.; Le Cate dt 
Ocimtnda (1611b Uav. Br. 68; OoU r. Coventry am hiehftAd (Bishop), mvra. 
was alx^iahed by the Bcoleaiaatical Oommissioneni Act, 1886 (6 & 7 Wiu. 4, 
0 * TT) 0 18 

[{) lluxalities Acts Amendment Act, 1886 (48 & 49 Viet. c. 64), a. 14. 

ih Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Viet. C. 106), a& 2,124. 

^ See p. 604, ante. 
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SicT. 8. in a cathedral or collegiate charch of that dioc^ and one 

Beoefloed benefice within that diocese (0; and except also that the holding of 
CleigF. a preferment in a cathedral or collegiate charch may carry with it 
the holding of any office in the same cathedral or collegiate charch 
the duties of which are statutably or accustomably performed by the 
person holding sach preferment (m). Moreover, these restrictions 
do not extend to an honorary canonry or to a prebend, dignity, or 
office unendowed or endowed to an amount not exceeding £20 a 
year (n). And a suffragan bishop may hold a benefice or, under 
the circumstances permitted by law (o), two benefices (p), 

AToidance 1255. If the incumbent of a benefice or benefices is admitted to a 
of benefice, benefice or to preferment in a cathedral or collegiate church which 
he cannot lawfully hold therewith, his previous benefice or benefices 
will become ip$o facto void, as if he had died or resigned the eameiq), 
except that if an incumbent holding two benefices or holding with 
his benefice a preferment in a cathedral or collegiate charch accepts 
in addition a benefice or a preferment in a cathedral or collegiate 
church, and before he is admitted thereto declares in writing to the 
bishop of the diocese in which each benefice and preferment pre¬ 
viously held by him is situate, which preferment and benefice or 
which two benefices, being by law capable of being held together, 
he proposes to hold together, then only such previous preferment 
and benefice as he does not declare his intention of continuing to 
hold or such benefice as is not by law tenable with the newly 
accepted benefice will become ipso facto void, as if he had died or 
resigned the same. A duplicate of the declaration is to be trans¬ 
mitted by the clerk making it to the registry of the diocese to be 
there filed (r). 

Bpeoial 1256. The dean of a cathedral or collegiate church can only hold 

t^eana ** deanery a benefice situate within the city or town of the 

cathedral or collegiate church and having an annual income not 
exceeding £500 ; and an incumbent who is appointed a dean and 
whose benefice does not fulfil these conditions ipso facto vacates 
the benefice at the expiration of six months from the time of his 

(0 Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Yiot. o. 106), ss. 2, 124; Eodesiastioal Oom- 
missioners Act, 1841 (4 & 5 Viet. c. 39), s. 10. 

(m) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Viet. c. 106), ss. 2, 124. The head of a 
couego or hall in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the warden 
of the University of Durham, if ho holds a benefice, eanhot also hold another 
benefice or a preferment in a cathedral or collegiate church; tuid, if he holds 
such preferment, cannot also hold a benefice; but this restriction does not extend 
to any beitffice or preferment which is permanently attached to or forms part of 
the endowment of his office (Pluralities Act, 18fi0 (13 & 14 Viet. o. 98), a. 6). 

(n) Ecclesiastical Oommissioners Act, 1841 (4 & o Viot o. 39), s. 3; Pluralities 
Act, 18A0 (13 & 14 Viet. & 98), s. 11. 

i o) See p. 604, ante. 
p) Stat. (1334) 26 Hen. 8, o. 14, s. 7. 

q) Apperlstf v. Herefurd {Bishqt) (1833), 9 Bing. 881; Betkam ▼. Orng (1834), 
10 Bing. 332; Pluralities Aot, 18-^8 (1 & 2 Viot o. 106), ss. 11,124 ; Plaralities 
Act, ImO (is ft 14 Viot. c. 98), a. 7. An incrumbent of a pai^ who preaeuts 
himself to a dietnot church thereby vacates the benefice ol tiie pariA (Storis 
V. Winehest^ {BUhop) (16S0), 9 0. £. 62). 

(r) Pluralities Act, 1836 (I ft 2 Viet. o. 106), ss. 11, 124. 
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admifluoa m deut<t). But this doss not apply to a benefieo 
expressly annexed to a deanery by stetate (t). 

(«) DeprivatUM, 


8w)T. 8. 

Benefleed 

CleiUF. 


1257. A benefice becomes vacant by the deprivation of the in* Avoiduoe of 
cumbent either (1) where there has been simony in connection with 
his presentation, institution, collation, or admission to the benefice, ot'^* 
whether he was party to it or not (u); or (2) where the incumbent inoombeat. 
is otherwise by law disqualified from holding it; or (S) where he 
has been railty of some other offence or conduct owing to which he 
is deprived of it by law or by a definitive sentence (<z). 

If a person who is not in priest’s orders is instituted or admitted Not in pricst’i 
to a benefice, he cannot retain possession of it (6). ordei*. 

If the ordination of a clerk has been corruptly procured, and Oorrnpt 
within seven years after such corrupt ordination he is admitted ordioftUon. 
mto a benefice, it becomes void upon his admission (c). 

If a clerk who is admitted to a benefice wilfully fails to comply Neeioot to 
with the law as to publicly reading the Thirty-nine Articles and 
making the declaration of assent in the church of the benefice ““ 
in the presence of the congregation (d), he absolutely forfeits the 
benefice (c). 


(ii.) Cure of Souls and Income qf Benefice during Vacancy, 

1258. When a benefice becomes vacant a sequestration is issued Pertomuaoo 
and the duties are performed by a curate or curates appointed by ^ dutle* 
the bishop {jg) or, in default of any appointment by him, employed. 
for the purpose by the sequestrators (A). But any stipendiary 
curate who is licensed to the parish continues in office and his 
stipend is paid out of the income of the benefice during the 
vacancy (i), and this may sometimes render the employment of 
any other clerk unnecessary. The bishop may assign to every 
curate appointed to perform the duties a stipend during the 
vacancy at the rate of not above £200 per anna u, but so that 
the rate of the stipend or aggregate of the sti ponds does not 
exceed the net annual income of the benefice (A). The sequestrators 


'•) Eoclesiaetical Commitisioners Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Yict. o. 94), a, 19. 

’t) B, T. Champneys (1871), L. E. 0 0. P. 884. 

|tt) See pp. 593, 594, anfo. 

|a) Bee ip. 535 et seq., ante. 

(5) 17 Vin. Abr. 338; Costard v. Winder (1600), Oro. Ifilia. 776; Slader r, 
Bmalhrooke ^664), 1 Lev. 138, where_ a layman had obtained a benefice 
under forged lettm of orders. But his spintoal as well as temporal acts, 
while he bolds tim benefice, are valid (Costard v. Winder, supra ; Hawke v. 
Carri (1820), 2 Hag. Cmu. 280, per Lord Siowell (then Sir WxLuaic Soorr), at 
9.288). 

(el (1589) 81 Elia. o. 6, s. 9. 

la) Seep. 603, ante. 

(e) Olencal Subsoription Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Viet. c. 122), e. 7 ; see note (r)« 
p. 603, ante. 

if) Gib. Ood. 749. 

(S) Gib. Ood. 750; Fluzalitiee Aot, 1888 (1 ft 2 Viet. e. 106), e. lOU; and 
p. 644,jwft. 

(A) Dahm v. Seaman (1842), 9 M. ft W. Til. 

{£) See p. 644, poet, 

(A) Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1885 (48 & 49 Viot. c. 54), a., 10. 
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0 BOT. 8. pay the amount out of the profits of the benefice which come to 
Benefiead their hands, and if these are not sufficient, the inoaming incumbent 
Clergjr. ig liable to pay the balance out of the profits received him (2). 
If, on the other hand, the sequestrators have a balance of pronts 
after paying for the services and for the costs of the sequeska^on, 
the new incumbent is entitled to it (m). 

Sect. 4 .—Unbeneficed Clergjf, 

SUB'SsOT. 1.— Poiition and Mini$tration$. 

ciMMs, and 1259. The unbeneficed clergy consist of clerks who are unattached 
^ and have no definite parochial or other ministerial charge, curates 
m niatra Ion. ministers in charge of a parish or district, assistant curates, 
lecturers and preachers, ministers of chapels of ease, ministers 
of proprietary chapels, and chaplains. Whether they are 
unattached or have un appointed sphere of duty, they require, 
as a rule, in order to enable them to officiate anywhere, ^e licence 
or permission of the bishop of the diocese (n) and the consent of 
the incumbent of the parish (o). 

Re»triction* An unbeneficed clerk who holds a curacy or lectureship, or who 
tion””**' licensed or otherwise allowed to perform the duties of any 
ecclesiastical office, enjoys the same exemption from tolls when in 


(l) Stat. (1536) 28 Ken. 8, o. II, bs. 3, 8 ; Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Yiot. 
0. 1U6), BS. 100, 101, An ujilicensed clerk not appointed bj the bishop, but 
employed by the sequestrators, can recover a reasonable eum for his services 
■from the new iiiour^nt (Dakiru v Seaman (1842), 9 M. & W. 777). 

(»») Stat, (1536) 28 Hen. 8, c. 11, ss. 1—3; JJaWm v. Cove (1830), 1 B. A Ad. 
538; Betham v, Oregg (1834), 10 Bing. 852 ; Jttmell ▼. Lay (1897), 66 L. J (o. B.) 
682. 

(n) Oanones Eoolesiaetioi (1603), 48—60; Act of TTniformity, 1662 (14 Oar. 2, 
0 . 4), 8. 18; Finch y. Harrie (1701), 12 Mod. Eep. 641; Trebec v. Keith (1742), 
2 AtJc. 498; Smith v. Lovegrove (1755), 2 Lee, 162; Barton v. WdU (1789), 1 Hag. 
Coo, 21; Oarr v. Marsh (1814), 2 Phillun. 198, per Sir JoHW Nicholl, at p. 206; 
JIodgaoH v. Dtiton (1840), 2 Ourt. 388, 392; Barnee v. Shore (1846), 1 Bob, Eod. 
382 ; Freeland v. Feale (1848), ibid., 643 ; Kitaon v. Drury (1866), 11 Jur. (». s.) 
272. No stamp duty is payable in respect of a licence to preach or ezeroiae 
any offier spiritual function, where no emolument or salary is attached to 
functions and the licence is not to hold the office of lecturer, reader, or chaplain 
(Stamp Act, 1891 (64 A 55 Yict. o. 39), s. 1, Sohed. I.), ^e bishop need not 
assign any cause lor refusing his licence or permission, even though the dwk 
is MnehcMor licensed in another diocese (Hown'(BMAqp) y. JIftTler (1861), 11 
I. Ch. It., Appendix, pp. i., iz.). Except in the case of stipend!^ ourates 
(as to whom, see pp. 638 et sea., pod), the hcenoe is revocable at the dia^tion of 
the bishop (Hodgson v. Billon, supra; Be Sinyanki (1864), 12 W. B. 825; 
Sedgwick y. kkanaws/ter (Bishop) (1869), 38 L. J. (xcOL.) 30). Where an incum¬ 
bent or churchwardens engage uts ministrations of an unattached derk, thsy 
are boond^ to ascertain that he is duly licensed (Oanones Eodesiastici (1603), 
60). But a dergyman au&orised to officiate elsewhere and not actually 
inhibited from officiatins in the dioc^ may give assistance in ministrationBon 
ezooptional occasions without obtaining the permisaon of the bishop (^tee v. 
OAamkra (1824), 2 Add. 177,181; BaMtie y. Seaman (1842), 9 If. AW. 777, 
per Paukx, B., at p. 780). 

(o) Garrv. Marsh, supra; Farntoorih y. Chester (BftAqo) (1825), 4 B, A 0. 
666 , 568—570 ; Hodgson r. BiHon (1640), 2 Ourt. 3w, per Dr. Lusannmur, at 
pp. 392, 393; Moiyneux y. Bayehaw (1863), 9 Jux. (ir. s.) 558, pdr Dr. LUKBIiro- 
TOS, at p. 554} Jones y. (1863), 8 L. T. 399, 401; Biebards y. Fineker 
(1674), L. B. 4 4- A £. 255. exceptions, see m. 609, 614, 626, ante, and 
640—643, pod. 



the perlormanoe el hie duty he ia ^ing to or from a plaoe dl * 

worenip or is engaged in some parochial bnBineBB^ and is Bnbjeot to tThbeneioid 
the same restrictions as to fanning and trading, as the incninbent Givtgf, 
of a benefice (p). 

StrS'SxOT. 2 .—Curates or Miniitere ia Charge. 

1300. Oorates or mmister8>in>charge include clerks who are OoratMor 
(a) in charge of an ecclesiaatical district not constituted a jsarish. o^iaten la 
or (b) in charge of a parish either (1) during a vacancy in the 
benefice, or (2) during a sequestration of the benefice when the 
incumbent is inhibited (q), or (3) during the non-residence of the 
incumbent (r), or (4) where the incumbent has been negligent in 
the performance of bis duties and is inhibited («). In the last 
three cases the clerk is appointed as a stipendiary assistant curate 
and acquires his position of curate in charge by tlie permitted or 
enforced withdrawal of the incumbent. An assistant curate may 
be also temporarily in charge of a parish during a short absence of 
the incumbent, but in that case acts as the representative of the 
incumbent and under his directions (t). 

(i.) Ministen in Charge ef a XHetriet. 

1261. Where a Peel district is constituted under the New Parishes Mlnlatsrs 
Act, 1843(a), a minister is nominated to it under the provisions of appointed to 
that Act (6), and when licensed thereto by the bishop (c) performs dtotiicti. 
within it, independently of the incumbent of any parish out of which 
the district has been taken, all such pastoral duties of a minister of * 
the Church as are specified in his licence, and also, when a building 
is licensed in the district for divine worship, all such services and 
offices as are specified in that or any further licence granted by 
the bishop, and to that extent has the cure of souls in the district; 
but no burials are to be performed in the licensed building, nor ia 
the licence to include the solemnisation of marriages (d). lie is in 
all respects subject to the jurisdiction of the bisi op and arch¬ 
deacon, and is styled the minister of the district, and is n body 
politic and corporate with perpetual succession and power notwith¬ 
standing the statutes of mortoain to hold grants of endowment 
and augmentation made to him under the pi^ovisions of the Act, 
and any real or personal estate which may be given to him 
according to law; and is only removable from his office of minister 
for the like reasonB^and in the same manner as a perpetual curate 
is removable (e). When the diskrict becomes a new parish, the 


(p) See pp. 556 et eeq., ante. 

Finder v. Barr (1864), 4 E. * U. 105,115, 116. 

I See p. 640, poet. 

See p. 642, doK. 

., Xtuignr. Hiad{yJM), Bothery’e Preoedente, No. 178, p. 89; Parnell ft 
Houghton (1674), L. B. 6 P. C. 46, 53. 

(a) 6 A 7 Yieik. c. 37. See to. 448, 449, ante. 

1 /Wd., ae. 20, 21. 

New Paruhea Act, 1844 (7 A 8 Wet. e. 84), s. 10. 

\ New PiBjriahes Act, 1848 (8 A 7 Woh o. 87), m. 11—14« 

ZUd 
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Boot. 4. 
Unbeneficed 
ClergF. 

Powers of 
tnlulster in 
cbttrgfl. 


Admission to 
office of 
•ssistant 
curate. 


church becomes a perpetual curacy and a benefice, and the minuter 
becomee perpetual curate thereof (/). 

(iL) MinMerB in Charge of a Fariih. 

1362- A curate who by reason of a vacancy in the benefice or of the 
absence of the incumbent (< 7 ) is the minister in charge of a parish 
has, while so in charge, the rights and duties of the incumboatwith 
reference to the services in the church and the cure of souls of the 
parish (h). He has power to make a presentment (t), and occupies 
the same position as the incumbent in the choice of churchwardens 
and sidesmen (k). If the benefice is vacant, he has the right which 
the incumbent possesses of appointing the parish clerk (1); hut not 
if the benefice is under sequestration owing to the bankniptcy of 
the incumbent (m). 


Sub-Sect. 3 .—AaeiBkmt Ourata. 

(i.) Licence, Stipend, and Staiue generaMy, 

1263* A clerk is admitted to the office of assistant curate in a 
benefice by the licence of the bishop on the nomination, except 
whore there is a clear custom or a statutory enactment to the 
contrary, of the incumbent (n). Before he is licensed, the bishop 
must be satisfied by examination as to his personal fitness for the 
cure to which ho is nominated; and if he comes from another 
diocese he must produce a testimonial from the bishop or ordinary 
of the place from which he comes as to his honesty, ability, and 
conformity to the law of the Church ( 0 ). Before obtaining a licence 
to a stipendiary curacy the clerk must present to the bishop a 
declaration, signed by himself and by the incumbent of the benefice 

If) New Parisihea Act, IS-lil ((»•& 7 Viet, c. 37), aa. 15, 16. 

\g) Tbe mei'e fact of a benefice being under sequestration does not render the 
curate who is appointed to serve the cure (see p. 643, poet) the miniHter iu 
charge {Lawrence v. Edwards, [1891] 1 Ch. 144). But he is in charge if the 
incumbent is suaj^nded {Finder v. Barr (1854), 4 E. & B. 105). 

(A) Pituier v. Barr, supra. But if there is an incumbent, who is not inhibited 
t>y the bishop or restrained by statute from interfering with the discharge of the 
duties of the benefice, the curate represents the incumoent and is subject to saaj 
lawful directions which the incumbent may give as to tiie discharge of those 
duties {ihid., ay)p. 116, 116). 

(t) Canoues hfmesiastici (1603). 113; Orovs v. EUiot (1670), 2 Vent. 41. 

i ifc) Hubbard v. Fenrics (1746), 2 Stia. 1246. 

0 Finder y. Barr, supm. 
m) Lawrence y. Awards, supra 

n) Cihones Eedesiastioi (1603), 48 ; Act of TTnifonnity, 1662 (14 Oar. 2, 0 .4), 
a. 16; Johnson, Olerginnan’s Yade Meoum, Tol. L, pp. 94 mseq,; Watson. 
Clergyman’s Law, 4th ed., p. 209; Bum, Edslesiasticai Law, Yol. IL,J>. 61; 
It, y. Oaford {Bishop) (1806), 7 E^, 346; Arnold y. Bath and Wdle {Biehep) 
(1829), 6 Bing. 316,8w. The fee for the licence ie 10s. (Plursditbs Act, 18w < 
(1 A 2 Ylct. c. 106), a 82). Tbe licence ie exempt from stamp duty (Stamp Act, 
1891 (64 A 66 Yiot. 0 . 39), a. L, Sohed. L). A curate is freqnen^ en|M[ed on 
trial in the first instance wi^ the mere penuission of the hisbop wiwot a 
licence; see note (t), p. 644. post, 

( 0 ) Oanonee E^esiastioi (1603), 48; Gib. Chid. 896; Eadsr {Bishop) 
Marshall (1868), L. E. 3 ^ L* 17,64. bishop’s refusal ot the liosnoe, inter 
inquiry upon grounds which appear to Kim sufficient, cannot be qusetioiMd 
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to whiefa be is'to be Moeosed, to the effect that the ineumbent bond *• 

Hde imdertakes to pay to him a specified annual snm as a stipend Unbenedoed 
for his services as enrate, and that he bond fide intends to receive <^3ergy, 
the whole of it without any deduction or abatement in respect of 
rent or consideration for &e use of the glebe house, or on any 
other account (p). On bein^; licensed he must take the oath ol 
canonical obedience to the bishop (g), and if be has not done so on 
ordination on the same dav, must^ midce and subscribe in the 
presence of the bishop by whom he is licensed, or the commissary 
of such bishop, the declaration of assent contained in the Clerical 
Subscription Act, 1865 (r), and must, on the first Lord’s Day on 
which he officiates in the church or in one of the churches of the 
benefice to which he is licensed, make the same declaration at the 
time of divine service in the presence of the congregation (s). 

Every licence granted to a stipendiary curate, whether the inoum< stipend 
bent is resident or non-resident, specifies the amount of the stipend aiwcifiod, 
to be paid to the curate («). Any agreement made between him ** 

and the incumbent in fraud or derogation of the law as to curates' void, 
stipends, or whereby a enrate undertakes or binds himself to take 
a stipend less than that which is assigned to him by his licence, is 
void; and, notwithstanding his acceptance of a less sum and any 
discharge given by him for it, he and his personal representatives 
remain entitled to the full amount specified in the licence; and 
on application to the bishop within twelve months after the curate 
has quitted the curacy or died, payment of the unpaid portion, 
together with full costs of recovering the same, is to be enforced by 
monition and sequestration of the profits of the benefice (u). 

1264. The selling of a curacy is simony, and renders the 8al«ol 
incumbent liable to deprivation (a). oui»oy. 

1266. A difference between a curate and his incumbent as to his Peouion oa 
stipend, or the payment thereof, is to be summarily decided by the difejenoM m 
bishop without appeal; and in case of wilful neglect to pay the 
stipend or any arrears thereof, the bishop may eufoi 'e payment by 
monition and by sequestration of the profits of the ben^ce (jb). 


a). 

ieri<^ Subaeription Act, 1865 (28 A 29 Yict. c. 122), a. 12. 


(J<^naon, 01erg3niuui’B Yade Mecam, Yol. 1., p. 95; R, r. London ( Buhop) (1743^ 
cited 13 Eaat, n.; R. v. Oanterhtry {Archbiahop) (1812), 15 Eacit, 117; 
Doum iBiahop) ▼. MBltr (1861), 11 I. Uh. B., Appendix, pp. i., ix.; A. v. 
Liverpool {^Biahop) (1905), 20 T. L. B. 485). 

(») (^erical SuDwaription Act, 1865 (28 A 29 Yiot. c. 122), as. 8, 6, where the 
deolaratioii ia called tlw Stipendiary Conte’s DeoUntion. Whether there ia 
such an office as that oi honorary aaaUtant oniate ia doubtfol (R. v. Liverpool 
{Bi»hop\ mpra) 

(q) aerioal S 

M Ibid,, B. 1. See p. 551, ante. 

($) Ibid,, B. 8 ; Oanon EoolMiastiona (1865). Wilful default in respect of 
making tbe declaration of assent rMiden the ucence void (Oleriosl Sabaoriptioa 
Act, lg65 (28 ft 29 Yict. e. 122), a. 8). 

J nnUtiei Act. 1838 (1 ft 2 Yiot. o. 106), b. 83. 
hwl., at. 90,112. 

i. BewiiFt (BUhop) v. Lacy (1699), Oarth. 484. 

Nmlitiea Act, iMs (1 ft 2 Yiot. o. 106), aa. 83, 112. A curate of a non- 
inimmbont may be appointed aeffaeatrator to recover payment of his 
own stipend {DtmM v. Morton (1850), 16 Q. B. 198). A curate cannot bring an ' 
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8sct. 4. 1266. Where the inctimbent of a ben^oe is residcfnt and da!; 

Ilhbenefloed performB the datiea of the cure, the bishop cannot Compel the 
ClexgF. appointment of a curate or assign to a curate a larger stipend than 
Appoi^ent incumbent is trilling to pay(c), except where the benedee 
ofmnte exceeds £600 in annual value, and either the population amotints 
to 8,000 or there is a second church or chapel with a hamlet or 
district containing 400 persons. In that case the bishop may 
dniyperformi require the incumbent to nominate a person to be licensed as 
the daties. curate to assist in performing the duties of the benefice and to be 

paid by the incumbent, and may, if such nomination is not made 
within three months, appoint and license a curate with a stipmid 
not exceeding JS160*, but an appeal from the requisition or 
appointment lies within one month to the archbishop (d). 

1267. Unless the incumbent is suspended or inhibited, a curate 
must act in accordance with his directions («), and he is responsible for 
what is done by a curate under his directions or with his consent (jf). 


(ii.) During an Jncumhenfi Non^Resideme or Neghd of Duty. 

1268. Where the incumbent of a benefice does not either 
actually reside thereon nine months in each year, or, with the 
inc^bentia written consent of tho bishop, perform the duties thereof while 
Bon.reaident. resident on another benefice of which he is incumbent, or while 
having a legal exemption from residence, or a licence to resiae out 
of the benefice or out of the usual house of residence thereof, the 
bishop may appoint one or more curates to the benefice if the 
incumbent either (1) absents himself from the benefice for a 
period or periods amounting together to more than three months in 
one calendar year (.9), without having one or more curates licensed 
or approved by the bishop to perform the duties, or (2) for one 
month after the death, resignation, or removal of a curate neglects 
to notify the fact to the bishop, or (8) for four months after such 
death, resignation, or removal neglects to nominate to the bishop a 
proper curate (h). A curate actually employed by a non-resident 
mcumbent may be licensed, although not expressly nominated to 
the bishop (^. The licence must specify whether the curate is 
required to reside within the benefice or not. If the incumbent does 
not reside or does not satisfy the bishop of his intention to reside 
during four months in the year, the curate most reside within the 



action arainat his mcumbent for arrears of his salary in caaes where the Act hae 
placed the matter in the bauds of the bishop ( We^y. Turjur (18;i7}, 6 Ad. A EL 
014), nor where the ohanoellor hae ordered a writ of sequestration to issue, and 
hae allowed fixe sequestrator’s accounts, can theinoumbwt obtain an order from 
a oivil qpurt to reopen them {Burrow y. TiUon (1898), 14 T. L. £. 214). But 
where an incumbent oontraots to provide a curate with board and lodging in 
action to his salary, an action will lie for damages for breach of the contract 
{FroMt/r ▼. Dmuon (1888), 67 L. J. (o. B.) 560). 

( 0 ) it ▼. Ptiorfmough (Btahm) (1824), 3 B. & C. 47, 60. 

(e) Marfyn v. Bind (178fi), Bothery’s Precedents, No. 178, p. 89. 

(a) Huxmlities Acts Amendment Act, 1886 (48 A 49 Wot. c. 64), M. 18, 16 ; 
and see note (w), p. 061, po$t. ' 

( f) ParMU ▼. (1874), L. £. 6 F. 0. 46, 63. 

BetWMtt 1st Janasiy ana 3tet December (SAatye r. (1847), 10 

B. 280).' 

Ih) Flnrafitiw Act, 1838 (I A 2 Viet. o. 106), a. 76. 

(i) /Md., a. 98. 


Pabt IV.—Clbbot. 

Denefioe, il a oouvenient residence can be procured mthin it, and 
the licence must specify the place of residence. Under other 
eircutoBtanees the bishop may permit the curate to r«iide outside 
the benefice on grounds specified in the licence. B|it under all 
circumstances the curate must reside within three miles of the 
church or chapel of the benefice, except in cases of necessity 
approved by the bishop and specified in the licence {k). 

1269. If the population of the benefice exceeds 2,000, or there 
are two or more churches belonging thereto not less than a mile 
apart, the bishop may require the non-resident incumbent to 
nominate two or more persons to be licensed as curates, and may, 
if such nomination is not made within three months after the 
requisition, appoint and license two or more curates with stipends; 
but an appeal from such requisition or appointment lies within one 
month to the archbishop (0* 

1270. Where the incumbent is not resident for four months in 
each year, the bishop may require the curate to reside in the house 
of residence of the benefice, and may, daring his service of the cure 
or the non-residence of the incumbent, assign to him the house with 
all or any part of the gardens and buildings belonging thereto, free 
of rent, and also not more than four acres of glebe land adjacent to 
the house at a rent to be fixed by the archdeacon or rural dean and 
a neighbouring incumbent; and the profits of the benefice may be 
sequestered to enforce delivery of possession of the assigned premises 
to the curate (m). If the bishop has assigned to the curate a 
stipend not less than the whole value of the benefice and has 
directed him to reside in the house of residence, he is liable, while 
serving the care, to the same taxes and parochial rates and 
assessments as if he were the incumbent. In other cases where the 
curate is directed so to reside, the bishop may order the incumbent 
to pay to him ail or any part of the amount of such taxes, rates, and 
assessments during the year ending at the Michaeluxas day before 
the date of the order; and such payment may be enforced by 
monition and sequestration of the profits of the benefice (n). He 
most at any time give up possession of the house on six months' 
notice either from the incumbent with the written permission of 
the bishop or from the bishop himself; or, in 'case of the benefice 
becomkig vacant, on six weeks' notice from the new incumbent, if 
given witnin six mcyiths after admission to the benefice (o). 

Where an incum^nt is non-resident, the bishop is to appoint to 
the curate licensed to serve the benefice a stipend according to the 
prescribed scale (p). 


(i) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 106), ss. 75, 76. 

, (Q IbuLt B. 80; Pluralities Acts Araendmeut Act, 1885 (48 ft 49 Viet. o. 64), 
ss. 9,15. 

(m) PluralitieB Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Viet. c. 106), s. 93. 

(n) Ibid., s. 94. 

(o) ibid., s. 96. If be refuses to give up tbe house, he is liable to pay to the 
iucuotbent 40<. for every day of wrongful possession {ibid.), 

(•) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Viet. o. 106), s. 83 ; Daniel v. Aforfoa (1850). 
16 Q. B, 198. The yearly stqiend is to be not less than £80 or the annual value 
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1271. Where an incombent of two benefices resides^ on one or 
other of them in different proportions for the fall requisite period 
and employs a curate to serve interchangeably in the benefice from 
which he is absent daring his residence on the other, the bishop 
may assign to the carate a reasonable stipend not exceeding the 
rate of stipend for the larger of the benefices nor less than the rate 
for the smaller. If the incumbent so residing employs one or more 
curates for the whole year on each of the benefices, the bishop may 
assign to each of them a stipend less than the prescribed rate (q). 


Appoiatraent 
of oimte 
when duties 
of benefice 
■re Inade¬ 
quately 
performed. 


1272. Where the duties of a benefice are duly reported to the 
bishop to bo inadequately performed (r), he may require the 
incumbent, although resident and engaged in performing the duties, 
to nominate one or more curates with sufficient stipends to be 
licensed to perform or assist in performing the duties; and, if the 
incumbent does not within three months make such nomination, 
the bishop may appoint and license to the benefice one or more 
curates, and may assign to them stipends not exceeding by £70 the 
stipends allowed to curates in the case of a non-resident incumbent; 
but so that if the whole net income of the benefice does not exceed 
£800 a year, the stipend or aggregate of stipends must not exceed 
£160 (s). 


Special 

ciroum- 

■taocea. 


1273. Where, however, an incumbent is non-resident or incapable 
of performing the duties of the benefice from age, sickness, or other 
unavoidable cause, and owing to these or other special circumstances 
. hardship or inconvenience would arise if the full stipend were 
allowed to the curate, the bishop may assign to him a less stipend 
with the consent of the archbishop of the province, notified upon 


of the boQofice if it does not amount to £80; nor less than £100 or t^he annual 
value if it does not amount to £100, where the population amouuta to 800 ; nor 
less than £120, or the annual value if it does not amount to £120, where the 
population amounts to 500; nor less than £135 or the annual value if it docs 
not amount to £135, where the population amoiints to 750; nor less than £150 
or the annual value if it does not amount to £150, where the population amounts 
to 1,000 (Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 106), s. 86). Where the annual 
value of the benefice exceeds £400, the bishop may assira to a resident curate 
serving no other otue a yearly stipend of £100, although the population does not 
amount to 300, and, if it amounts to 500, any larger yearly stipend not exceeding 
by more than £50 the respwtive amounts prescribed as above-mentioned (ibid., 
8. 86). Where the jMpulatiqn exceeds 2,0<K), or the benefice has two or more 
churches not leas man a mile apart, the bishop may require the incumbent to 
nominate two or more persons to be licensed as curates, and, in case of his not 
doing so within three mouths, may appoint and license two or more curates and 
assign tj|^ them yearly stipends not exceeding by £70 the respective stipends 
allowed as above mentioned; but so that the whole of the yearly stipends of the 
curates serving the benefice do not exceed altogether two-Uiirtis of the not 
annual income of the benefice, incumbent within one month after he is 
served with the requisition or with notice of the appomtment of the ouratci 
may n^pcal to the archbishop of the province (ibid., a. 86; Pluralities Acts 
Amenoment Act, 1885 (48 A 49 Vici o. 64), s. 9). 

(g) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Yiot. o. 106), s. 88. 

(r) See pp. 613, 614, arUa. 

(i) PlunuiiieB Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Yi(^. o. 106), s. 77; Pluralildea Acts Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1885 (48 A 49 Viot. o. 64), b. 8. An incumbent has a right to be 
heard by tihe bishi^ before he is required to appoint a curate on account of 
nagleoting his duties (Captd v. Cf/tifd (1832), 2 Or. A J. 558). 



Part IV*—Oubbot. 


the curate’s lioenee. whereon it most also be stated that for special 
reasons the fall stipend has not been assigned (t). 

1274. Where a stipend equal to the whole value of the benefice is 
assigned, it is to be subject to dedufttion in respect of all charges and 
outgoings legally affecting the value of the benefice and of any 
diminution of its value not owing to the wilful default or neglect of 
the incumbent (a). 

1275. Where a stipend equal to the whole value of the benefice is 
assigned, the bisbojp, upon the application of the incumbent, may 
allow him to retain in each year so much of the annual value of the 
benefice, not exceeding one fourth part thereof, as has been actually 
expended during the year in the repair of the chancel and house of 
residence in respect of which he or his estate would be liable for 
dilapidations to his successor. And where the annual value of a 
benefice does not exceed Jgl50, the bishop, upon the application of 
the incumbent, may allow him to deduct from the stipend assigned 
to a curate in each year any money actually expended in such 
repairs above the amount of the surplus of such value remaining 
after payment of the stipend; but so that the deduction shall not in 
any one year exceed one fourth part of the stipend (b). 

1276. Where in order to obtain the proper performance of 
ecclesiastical duties the bishop licenses an incumbent to serve as 
curate in an adjoining or other benefice, the stipend assigned to 
him may be less than the prescribed rate by a sum not exceeding 
;£30. And where the bishop finds it necessary or expedient to 
license the same curate for two parishes, he may direct that the 
stipend for serving in each shall be less than the prescribed rate 
by a sum not exceeding £30 (c). 

1277. Where an incumbent has been found a lunatic or a person 
of unsound mind, and the bishop assigns a stipend to a curate 
serving in the benefice, the committee of the incur bent’s estate 
is to pay the stipend to the curate out of the profits cf the benefice 
which come to his hands (d). 

(iii.) Jn certain Oaeee of Sequeetration. 

1278. When a sequestration has issued under a judgment 
recovered against the incumbent of a benefice or under his 
bankruptcy, and refnains in force for six months, the bishop may 
thereafter, so long as it remains in force, appoint and license for 
the due performance of the church of the benefice one or more 
curates or additional curates as the case may require, with such 
stipend as he thinks fit, specified in the licence and payable by the 
sequestrator out of money arising under the sequestration, and may 

I at any time revoke any such appointment and licence (c). 

t) Plnzalitiee Act, 1S38 fl ft 2 Yiot. o. 106), s. 87. 

a) Ibid., B. 91. 

hj Ibid., 0. 92. 

.e) Ibid., B. 69. 

,d) Ibid., B. 79. 

Seqwwtratioii Act, 1871 (84 ft S6 Yiet.e. 46), as. 1—4. The yesrty stipend 
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pT.) During Vaean^ gf Bmefice. 

1279. The bishop may assign to any or each curate appoints to 
perform the duties of a vacant benefice (/) a stipend not exceeding 
for each curate d£200 a year for the period of the vacancy; but so 
that the stipend or aggregate of stipends does not exceed the net 
annual value of the benefice ig). 

(v.) Duration and Termination of Ouraeg, 

1280. A stipendiary curate does not gain a settlement in a parish 
under the poor laws by ofiiciating therein under the bishop's 
licence (ft). After a vacancy in a benefice, the incoming incumbent, 
within six months after his admission thereto, can by six weeks' 
notice determine the curacy of any curate who has been serving the 
benefice ; and in all other cases an incumbent, whether resident or 
non-resident, can, with the previous permission in writing of the 
bishop, determine the curacy of any curate by six months’ notice; 
and, if the bishop refuses such permission to a resident incumbent 
or a non-resident incumbent who desires to reside on his benefice, 
he may within one month appeal to the archbishop of the province, 
who will confirm the refusal or grant the i)ermi88ion as may seem 
proper(*). But the bishop may at any time summarily revoke 
a curate’s licence and remove him after having given him an 
opportunity of showing reason to the contrary, subject to the 
right of the curate to appeal against the revocation within one 
month to the archbishop of the province (ft). On the other hand, 
a curate, at the expiration of three months after he has given 
notice of his intention so to do to the incumbent of the benefice 


on aggregate of tlio etipendn is not to exceed in the whole two-thirds of the 
annuRi value of the lienoflce as defined bj the Incumbents Resigtmtion Act. 
1871 (•14 & Sd Viet. c. 44), s. 11 (see note (d), p. 680, ante), nor £20C il the 
population does not excoetl 500, or £800 if it exceeds 500 but not 1,000, or £500 
if it exceeds 1,000 but not 3,000, or £600 if it exceetis 3,000 (Sequestration Act, 
1871 (34 & 35 Viot. c. 45), s. 1). See also p. 620, ante. 

i f) See p. 635, ante. 

g) Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1885 (48 ft 49 Yict. 0 , 54), e. 10. 

A] li. V. Ovar (Jn/iaI>itanU) (1773), Burr. o. 0. 746; Jt. v. Wantage (/bAoW- 
tante) (1801), 2 East. 65. 

(*) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Yict. o. 106), s, 95. The notice by the incum¬ 
bent need not be in any jparticular form or be formally eerved, and, apparently, 
need not be in writing (Tanner v. i'erowwer (1888), 13 P. IJ. 128J. Where a 
curate is tmnporarily employed without a licence (see note (»), p. 638, ante), he 
is Temovabie At pleasure (Mciffyn v. Bind (1776), Cowp.437, /*«• Lord Mansfield, 
C.J., At p. 440). The licence of a curate appointed to serve the church or ohupd 
of A disUruA ohanelry ie not affected by the avoidance of the church of the parish 
or district pariah in which the cbapelry is situate (Church Building Act, 18^ 
(1 ft 2 Yict. c. 107), 8.13; Ohuroh Building Act, 1^9 (2 ft 8 Yict o. 49), s. Up 
(ft) Phtralities Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Yict o. 106), as. 98,102, 111: Poote v. * 

(fftM^) (^1859), 5 Jur. (k. 8.) 622. The licence may be revoked for a felony 
without toe curate having been eonvioted of it in a t^poral court {Be 8iny»fdti 
(1864), 18 W. E. 825). The archbishop’s decision is final {Poeie v. London 
[Biehoo) (l8dl), 14 Moo. P. 0. 0. 262). It ought to be given on the same 
ground as thad on which the lioepce was revoke by the bishop {Jte 8mf/Vmh 
eupn), and before giving it the oreht^op most hear the curate personally, os, 
if dosi^, by counsel {A v. Canterbury {Ardibiehop) (1859), 1 £. ft £. 545). 
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and the bishop, or sooner with the written consent of the bishop, Snot. 4. 
may quit his curacy (0- O&hSMAwd 

Glenry. 

(▼i.) Record of Licenoet and Revocatione, 

1281. Copies of all licences and revocations of licences to stipen- To be eotet«<i 
diary curates are to be entered in the diocesan registry, and copies 1*?**“^ 
thereof are to be transmitted to the churchwardens of the parish 
to which they relate, to be deposited in the parish chest (m). pariah chaet. 

Sub-Sect. 4. — l^urtra or Preachera. 

1282- A lecturer or preacher is a person in holy orders, elected stotua 
or otherwise appointed for the special purpose of delivering lectures 
or preaching sermons in the church or chapel of a parish. He 
must be licensed by the bishop or the archbishop of the pro¬ 
vince (n); but where there is a right to elect or appoint a lecturer or 
preacher, the bishop is bound to license him, if he is orthodox, 
an honest liver, and loyal (o). Unless there is an immemorial 
custom to the contrary, he cannot be elected or appointed without 
the consent of the incumbent (p). 

1283. A clerk, before being licensed to a lectureship or preacher- Reqiitmitea 
ship, must, in the presence of the bishop or his commissary, make licenct:, 
and subscribe the same declaration of assent and declaration, 

against simony, and take the same oath of allegiance as is required 
of an incumbent before he is admitted to a benefice (q). 

1284. If a lecturer or preacher, who has a right to the oflScib, is Man<Umu. 

Dot permitted to exercise it, his remedy is by mandamus (r). | 

1285. Where an endowment is provided for a lecture in a chm^ch Cannot Sx 
during the afternoon of Sunday, the lecturer cannot prescribe 

the hour («). j 


(/) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 100), a. 97. If ho quiki earlier, hfe is 
liable to pay to the incumbent such sum not exceeding his stipend for 'i^tix 
months as the bishop, in his discretion, specifies in writing; and the incumboi^t 
may deduct the sum from his stipend or recover it by action of debt {ibid.). \ 
(»n) Ibid., B. 102. The list is open to inspection on payment of a fee of 3*., \ 
and the incumbent of the parish must pay a like fee for the copy transmitted \ 
to the churchwardens {ihid^. If the revocation of a licence is annulled by the 
archbishop, the copies of the revocation are to be withdrawn from the rc^stry 
and the parish chest {ibid.). 

(tt) Act of Uniformity, 1662 (14 Car. 2, c. 4), s. 16; R. v. London (Biehirp) 
(1811), 13 East, 419; R.v. Canterbury {Archbiahop) and London {Rishojj){lii\2), 

1’) Kaxt, 117. The stamp duty on the licence is 10«. (Stamp Act, 1891 (64 & 
Viet. c. 39), s. 1, Sched. I.). 


*13 East, 419; S. v. Canterbury (Arckbiahoji), auj/ra). 

/ a • /ra« /«<w^asv 4 


(1802), 


London {Biahop) (1786), 
5 : R,y. Exeier {HUhop) 


Viet. 0 . 122), s. 6; Canoa 


JR. ▼. Barker (1762), 1 Wtn. Bl. 362, per Lord Mairsmu), C. J. 

JB. T. Bathurid (1760), 1 Wm. El. 210, where the incumbent and the 
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im Where under the Union of Benefices Act, 1660 (t), the 
parish church, in which tlie lectures of an endowed lectureship have 
been customarily preached, is taken down or ceases to be a parish 
church, they are to be preached in the church which becomes the 
church of the parish; or the transfer of the lectures to other 
churches may be effected by schemes prepared by the bishop and 
approved by the Charity Commissioners and by the vestries of the 
j)ari8bes affected thereby, and assented to by the incumbents of such 
other churches (fli). 

1287. With the assent of the incumbent, the bishop may require 
a lecturer or preacher to perform other clerical or ministerial duties 
as assistant curate or otherwise within the benefice. If he neglects 
to perform such duties, the bishop may require him to appear, and, 
with the assistance of the chancellor and one or more of the arch¬ 
deacons of the diocese, may summarily inquire into and adjudicate 
upon the facts, and, if necessary, suspend or remove him and 
declare the office vacant. But he has an appeal within fourteen 
days to the archbishop of the province. If there is no appeal, or, 
upon appeal, the sentence or declaration is affirmed, it is to be pub¬ 
lished in the church or chapel where the office has been exercised, 
and the office becomes thereupon vacant and the right of the 
lecturer or preacher thereto ceases; and a new election or 
appointment thereto is to take place as if he were dead (b). 

\ Sub-SeuT. b. — MivieUrs of Chnpds of Kate. 

B288. Chapels of ease (c) are served either by the incumbent or 
a ‘Stipendiary curate of the parish, or by a minister specially 
unpointed thereto by the incumbent of the parish and removable 
byl him, or appointed by some other person or persons in whom, 
in lexceptional instances, the appointment is vested (i). In some 
(•n.4o8, by a private Act of Parliament, a chapel of ease is made pre- 
scratative (c). The minister is then instituted and inducted by the 
bi.4hop on the presentation of the patron (/). In all other cases he 
iSyTicensed by the bishop to the chapel (^). 

tniateea of the endowment were held to be justified in fixing the lecture nt 
7 p.m. 

m 23 & 24 Viet. 0. 142. 

(а) Ibid., B. 26. The bishojp has no power to licenee a lecturer without the 
consent of the incumbent of the church m which he is to officiate {ibid.Y 

(б) Ijocturers and Parish Clerks Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viet. o. 69), s. 1. The fact 
of a ledurer or preacher being required to perform other clerical or ministerial 
duties in a parish does not relieve an incumbent from any leg^l obligation 
which may rest upon him to employ a curate or other assistant {iikd., s. 4). 

(c} See pp. 788, 789, poti. 

la) Oib. Cod. 209, 210 ; Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. IL, pp. 66—61 ; 
IHxon V. Kerthatv (1766), Amb. 528; £. v. Oxford {Bitkop) (1806), 7 East, 600;* 
B. V. Davie (1837), 6 Ad. & EL 374. 

i A. T. Fdm (1846), 2 O.Ti. 664. 

, ) Ibid. 

^j/) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vql. IT., p. 68. The incumbent of a parish hw 
a right, and it is his duty, to nominate a ministw .to officiate in a consecrated 
building in the parish, and the bishop may be compelled bv tnandamns to 
Uoanse such minister (JB. v. London {Buhop) (1838), 1 Will. WcU. ft H. 161). 
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SuB-SECrr. 6 .—of Propri^ary Ohapd$» 

1289. The minister of a proprietary ohapel (k) is appointed by 
the owner of the ohapel or the persons having the right of appoint¬ 
ment under the terms of any trust under which the chapel is held. 
He must be licensed by the bishop to perform service therein with 
the consent of the incumbent of the parish in which the chapel is 
situate (i), and the bishop can at any timd revoke the licence (j). 
A succeeding incumbent may refuse consent to his officiating under 
a licence granted by the bishop with the consent of the previous 
incumbent {k). 

Sub-Sect. 7.— Uhaptaim. 

1290. A chaplain is a clerk who performs divine service in a 
chapel (J). Besides the ministers of chapels of ease (w) and pro¬ 
prietary chapels (n), who in a sense are chaplains, there are 
chaplains in England (o) of the army, the territorial force, the navy, 
cemeteries, asylums, gaols, workhouses, other institutions, and tho 
Sovereign and other individuals. 

1291. The duties of chaplains and officiating clergymen in the 
army are laid down in the “Instructions for the guidance of 
chaplains of the Church of England in their ministrations to the 
troops,” and in the King’s Eegulations and Orders for the army (p). 
Under the directions of the general officer commanding in chief of 
the command in which they are located, they carry out the orders 
contained in the Army School Eegulations as to the religious 
instruction of children {q). 

The army chaplains are under the supervision of the Chaplain- 
General of the Forces (r). 

1292- Where the precinct of an army camp, barrack, hospital, or 
arsenal is constituted an extra-parochial district by an Order in 
Council with the consent of the bishop of the diocese («), the 
Secretary of State may from time to time appoin' any army 
chaplain to be the chaplain of the district and perform the 

(A) As to proprietary chapels, see pp. 789, 790, post. 

(i) Moyaty ▼. IJiltaiat (1828), 2 Hag. Ecc. 30; Jlodyhou ▼. Dillon (IS'lO), 2 
Curt. 388 ; Richards v. Fincher (1874), L. R. 4 A. & E. 265. 

(/) Sedghitk v. Manchester (litshop) (1869), 38 li. J. (Eccr.)30. 

(A) RidMrde v. Fincher, supra. 

[1) Termes de la Tjey, p. 110. Tho title is commonly used of one who 
•lepends upon the King or other man of quality for the instruction of him and 
his family, and the reamng of prayers and preaching in his private house whore 
there is a chapel for that purpose (’j6id.). It is not generally used of tlio 
minister of a chapel of ease or otlier chapel in which publio worship is 
conducted. 

i m) See p. 646, ante, 
n) See supra. 

o) For chaplains abroad, see pp. 497 et seq., ante. 

(p) King's Eegulations and Orders for tEo Army (1908), para. 1320—1334. 
See also pars. 162, 1519, 1767. 
iq) Jbid., par. 1332. See also title EDUOmos. 

(f) Ibid., par. 133.3; an<l see dode, Military Forces of tho Crown, Vol. 1I„ 
pp. 371,384. 

(•) sis p- 443, ante. 
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functions of an army chaplain therein (0. If the district is by 
Order in Council declared to be during the pleasure of the 
Sovereign under the exclusive jurisdiction of an archbishop or 
bishop named in the Order, he exercises over an army chaplain 
appointed to officiate therein all the powers and authority whicli 
a bishop can by law exercise over any clerk holding preferment in 
his diocese, to the exclusion of all other ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
respect of the district (a). 

Where a building has been certified by the Secretary of State to 
the bishop of the diocese as used or intended to be used by the 
army as an unconsecrated chapel for the purpose of divine worship, 
the Secretary of State may from time to time appoint any army 
chaplain to perform all the functions of an army chaplain therein 
so long as the building is so used (b). 

1298. There is a chaplains’ department of the territorial force 
to wliicli ministers of all denominations may be appointed as 
chaplains to the force, being attached for duty to a unit of a battalion 
or its equivalent (c). The president of the county association 
forwards recommendations to the general officer commanding in 
chief for submission to the Secretary of State for War, after first 
obtaining, in the case of Church of England chaplains, the con- 
c-urrence of the chaplain-general in their nomination (d). Their 
ranks are similar to those in the army chaplains’ department, and 
thoir duties are determined by the officer commanding the unit to 
which they are attached (c). 


(<) Army Ohaplaina Act, 1868 (31 & 82 Viet. c. 83), ss. 2—7. 

[u) 1 l>vi., 88. U, to. 

(h) Ibid., B. 8. 

(f) Ppocial Army Order of 14tb January, 11K)9 (Army Order 30 of February, 
190})). Tlio appointment of each chaplain to a unit is continpent on whether 
tho nurnlior of men bolonpfiup to hie denomination amounts to at least 15 [ler 
rent, of the establielimeot of the unit ; but tho number of chaplains of any 
particular denomination appointed to a unit cannot exceed one for every 300 
men of that denomination. If at any time the number of a denomination falls 
Iwlow the required strength, the oflit'or coinmandinjj the unit is to report the 
fact with a view to the cbaplaiu's appointment being cancelled. Additional 
ap;)ointment8 may be made to the staff of brigades or divisions, or in special 
oaHos at the discretion of tbo Army Council on the recommendation of the 
goneral officer commanding in chief {ibid., pars. 1, 2). 

(f/) Ibid., par. 1. The nomination is made by the bishop of the diocese (War 
Office Circular Memorandum No. 133 (Instructions relfttivo to the Appointment 
of Chaplains to the Territorial Forco), 25th March, 1909). 

(«) Special Army Order of Hth January, 1909 (Army Order 30 of February, 
1909), pfbs. 3—7. When called up for active service they are to receive the 
pay and allowances of chaplains to the forces. At other times their remunera¬ 
tion is that laid down in par. 419 of the Territorial Force Hegnlations (ibid.). 
IJy par. 419 of the Territorial Force Eegulations the remuneration to 
olBciatuig ministers appointed to periorm divine service in camp on Sunday^ 
inoniin^ and Good Fnwy ia for each day on which service is performed £1 1*. 
where uie number of their particular denomination is 100 and upwards, and 
lOs. 6d. where it is 25 and upwards but under 100, and n»f if it is below 
25. A chaplain cannot draw jiay for more than one service on each Sunday 
in camp ana is not entitled to any allowances, bat is conveyed to camp 
by the county association which admmiaters his unit (Spedal Army Ordar of 
Hth January, 1909 (Army Order 80 of February, 1009)). 
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1294. The qualifications of a clerk for appointment as a naval 
chaplain are that he must have been ordained deacon and priest in 
the Church of England, or the Church of Ireland, or the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, is not above thirty-five years of age, and is 
unbeneficed. He must produce testimonials from the bishop of the 
diocese in which be was last licensed, and must have been examined 
and approved by the Chaplain of the Fldet, and must receive a 
special ecclesiastical licence from the Archbishop of Canterbury (/). 

Clerks in priests' orders without restriction as to age can take 
temporary employment in the navy as acting-chaplains for 
temporary service (g). 

Chaplains in the navy do not bold any naval rank, but retain 
when afloat the position to which their office would entitle them 
on shore (A). 

The Chaplain of the Fleet is the head of the naval chaplains (i). 

The duty of a naval chaplain is so to behave as to inspire the 
officers and the ship’s company with reverence and respect towards 
him, to conduct the daily morning prayers and perform the duties 
of the Lord’s day (&), to provide opportunities for receiving the 
Holy Communion regularly, and, when practicable, at least once a 
month, and to keep the books of devotion and the communion 
plate (0- He is to visit the sick (m), to conduct funerals (n), to 
arrange for prayer and consultation with men or boys who desire 
to meet him for the purpose (f»), and to give religious instruction to 
young officers put under his care by the captain, and to all the boys 
in the ship, and to any men who voluntarily attend for the pur- 
]iOBe(p); and is to supervise the naval schoolmaster and the ship's 
library and any ministrations of scripture readers (g). He is to be 
at all times treated with respect and regarded as a friend and 
adviser by all on board, and is not to be required to perform any 
executive duties (r). He is not to undertake duty in parishes on 
shore for which payment is received, but may assist in churches on 
shore occasionally without remuneration («). 

1295. Where a cemetery company are established under a 
special Act of Parliament which incorporated the provisions as to 


(/) King’s Begulations and Admiralty Instractions for the OoTdmment of 
His Majesty's mval Service (1906), arta. 231, 272, 324. The puy of navnl 
chaplains is i .^gulated by arts. 656, 1390, 1470. 

(y) Ibid., art. 272. * 

(A) Ibid., art. 217. 

jo Ihid. 

{k) Ibid., arts. 646, 648. Divine service with a sermon is to he performed 
according to the litur^ of the Church every Sunday, utilese otherwise orderfid. 
or prevented by the snip’s duties or the weather. Shot t prnyere from the mmti 
liturgy are to be read every weekday after morning (|uurtera or diviaiooe 
(lin'd., arts. 705, 706). 

• (!) Ibid., art. 647 ; Addenda (1908), art. 1713 *. 

(m) Ibid., arts. 648, 709. 
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chaplains contained in the Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847 (t), th^ 
from time to time appoint, with the approval of the bishop of 
the diocese, a clerk to officiate as chaplain in the consecrated part 
of their cemetery (o). 

In certain cases a chaplain may be appointed to perform 
the burial service in the consecrated part of a burial ground 
provided by a local authority (6). 

1296. The visiting committee of every lunatic asylum are re¬ 
quired from lime to time to appoint as chaplain a clerk in priest’s 
orders licensed by the bishop of the diocese, and to fix his 
salary (c). He, or his substitute approved by them, is to perform 
in the chapel of the asylum or some other convenient place belong¬ 
ing thereto, divine service on every Sunday, Christmas Day, and 
Good Friday, and also divine service and such other Church services 
as the visiting committee direct, at such times as they appoint (d). 
His licence is revocable by the bishop (c); but the visiting com¬ 
mittee may dismiss him without the bishop’s consent (/). They 
may grant to him, if he is incapacitated by confirmed illness, age, 
or infirmity, or has been chaplain for not less than fifteen years, 
and is not less than fifty years old, such superannuation allowance as 
they think fit, not exceeding two-tbirils of the salary paid to him 
at the date of his superannuation, and, if they think fit, a further 
sum in respect of the value of lodgings, rations, and other 
allowances enjoyed by him b?). 

1297. A chaplain is appointed by the Home Secretary to every 
gaol, and an assistant chaplain is appointed by liim to any gaol 
which is sufficiently large to require the appointment (h). Notice 
of every appointment is sent to the bishop of the diocese within one 
month after it has been made; and no chaplain or assistant chaplain 
can officiate in a gaol until he has obtained a licence for the purpose 
from the bishop, nor for longer than while the licence continues in 
force (t). But he may also be dismissed by the Home Secretary, 
and receives such salary as the Home Secretary directs (k). The 
same clerk may officiate as chaplain of two gaols within a convenient 
distance from each other, if they are together calculated to receive 


(t) 10 ft 11 Viet. c. 65, 68. 27—84. 

(o) See title BtraiAl- and CKVMA’now, Vol. IH., pji,5]8, 819, 859, 660; and 
aee tbid., p. 426, as to notice to the chaplain of a bunal undor the Burial 
Ainoudment Act, 1880 (43 ft 44 Vict. c. 41). 

6) Seetitl© Bubial and Cremation, Vol. III., pp. 472, 473, 610. 

c) Lunacy Act. 1890 (83 ft 64 Vict. c. 8). e. 276 (1) (a), (6). 

a) 277 (2). also title Lunatics AND r>;RS 0 NS OR Unsound Mi.no. 

V) Jbid.,6. 277 (1). 

7) Ibid., s. 276 (8). 

g) Ibid., as. 280—282. It i» not essential, in order to entitle the chaplaiu tu» 
a Buiterannuation allowance, that he should have resided in the asylum or given 
his whole time to the duties of'tbe chaplaincy (A. v. lltre/ord Oountg Ccuncii 
(1890), 68 L. T. 246). 

(A) Prisoo Act, 1866 (28 & 29 Vict. o. 126), es. 10, 12, M amended by Prison 
Act. 1877 (40 & 41 Vict c. 21). s. 6. 

(t) Prison Act, 1866 (88 ft 29 Vlot. o. 126), s. 13. See also title Prisons. 

Ibid., i. 14, as amended by Prison Act, 1877 (40 ft 41 '^ct o. 21), e. ft 
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□ot more than one hundred prisoners (2). The chaplain of a gaol 
is a prison oflBicer to whom a superannuation allowance or gratuity 
may be given on his retirement (m). 

1298. A chaplain of a workhouse is among the paid officers 
whom the Local Government Board may direct the overseers or 
guardians of a parish or union to appoint, with such qualifications as 
the Board think necessary. The Board may define and direct the 
execution of his duties and the mode of his appointment and dis< 
missal, and his continuance in office, and the amount of his salary, 
and the time and mode of payment thereof (n). Before acting, he 
must obtain the licence or consent of the bishop (o), but can after* 
wards officiate in the workhouse without the consent and in spite of 
the prohibition of the incumbent (p). He can charge or mortgage 
his salary (g). The Board can remove him for nnfitness without 
the consent of the bishop and without assigning any special 
grounds (r). 

1299. The chapels and chaplains of the schools to which the 
Public Schools Act, 1808 (s), applies, and of any of the endowed 
schools subject to the Endowed Schools Act, 1869 (t), are free from 
the jurisdiction and control of the incumbents of the parishes in 
which the chapels are situate (u). And when any college, school, 
hospital, asylum, or public or charitable institution has a chapel, 
whether consecrated or unconsecrated, the bishop of the diocese 
may license a clerk to serve the chapel and perform such offices 
and services of the Church therein (other than the solemnisation of 
marriage) as are specified in the licence (a). Where this is done, 

m Prison Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Viet. e. 126), a. 11. 

(to) Prison Act, 1877 (40 & 41 Viet. o. 21), s. 36 ; Prison (Officers’ Snpor- 
annuatioii) Act, 1886 (49 & 60 Viet. c. 9); Prison Officers (Pensions) Act, 1902 
(2 Edw. 7, 0. 9). 

(n) Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834 (4 & 5 Will. 4, c. 76), bp. 48, 109; Local 
Government Board Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. 70); A’, v. llraintree Union 
'Guarrfio/i«) (1841), 1 Q. B. 130; General Consolidated Order, rts. 153—156. 
171—175, 187, 190, 193, 19^—198, 211 (Statutory itules and Orders Revised, 
Vol. X., Poor, England, pp. 99—116). 8eo also title Pooit Law. 

(o) General Consolidated Order, art. 171 (Statutory Rules and Orders Revised, 
Vol. X., Poor, England, p. 102). 

(») Molyneux v. Bagsmw (1863), 9 Jur. (n. b.) 553; and as to where the 
woittouse has a chapel, see Rivato Chapels Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. 66), se. 
1—3. 

Iq) Ro Miram», [18913 1 Q. B. 694. 

(r) Poor Law Atnoiioment Act, 1834 (4 & 6 Will. 4, o. 76), s. 48 ; Genorni 
Consolidated Order, art. 187 (Statutory Rules and Orders Keviserl, Vol. X., 
Poor, England, p. IW); Exj^rte A/olineux (1863), 7 L. T. 599. 

(«) 81 & 32 Viet. c. 118. The Act applies to Eton, Winchester, Westminster, 
Chartorhouse, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury {ihid., preamble, and s. 3). Sfjo 
title Education. 

(0 32 & 33 Viet. 0. 66. 

(«) Public Schools Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 118), s. 31; Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869 (82 & 33 Viet c. 56), s. 63. , 

(a) Private Chapels Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viot c. 66), s. 1. Under the Blissionf. 
to SMmen, a society eiipi:»orted by voluntary contributions, ohaplainn in various 
ports in the United Kingdom and elsewhere are specially UcensM by the bishops 
of the dioceses in which the ports are situate for spiritual ministrations a^ng 
sway neri at t hose ports, on ward ships or in seamen’s churches and institutes 
whidi have been provided by or in connection with the society. The licence, so 
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the minister officiating in the chapel is, with respect to these offioM 
and services, exempt from the control and interference of the 
iucambent of the parish or district in which the chapel is situate, 
and the offertory and alms collected at the chapel are at the disposal 
of the minister thereof, subject to the direction of the ordinary (6). 
The licence may at any time be revoked (c). 

1300. The Sovereign' and peers of the realm, and certain other 
persons of position and dignity, have the right of appointing 
chaplains to serve in their own private chapels (d) and house¬ 
holds (e). The Speaker of the House of Commons appoints a 
chaplain to read prayers each day when the House meets for 
business, and to attend him on state occasions (/). 

The clerical staff of the Chapels Royal consists of a dean, sub¬ 
dean, clerk and deputy clerks of the closet, domestic chaplains, 
chaplains in ordinary and honorary chaplains, priests in ordinary, 
honorary priests and deputy priests, 

A clerk serving as chaplain to the King or to a Queen Dowager or 
any of the King’s children or brothers or sisters, or to an archbishop 
or bishop, or as chaplain of the House of Commons, or as clerk or 
deputy clerk of the King’s closet, while actually attending and 
performing his duties, or serving as dean, sub-dean, priest or reader 
in any of the King’s royal chapels at St. James’ or Whitehall, or as 
a reader in the King’s private chapels at Windsor or elsewhere, is 
not liable to any of the penalties or forfeitures imposed by the 
Pluralities Act, 1838 (g), for non-residence on a benefice, in respect 
of the time during which he is so in attendance or performing his 
duties or serving (h). 


far as respecte conducting divine service on shore in an English port, authorises 
the chaplain to officiate in a named cbapel of the society, being an institution 
within the provisions of the Private Chapels Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Vict, c. 66) 
(The Missions to Seamen: Fifty-third Annual Report, 1909). 

e j Vivate Chapels Act, 1671 (34 & 36 Viet. c. 66), ss. 2, 3. 

Ibiii., 8. 1. 

, , As to these, see p.789, pett. 

(«)' Gib. C!od. 906, 909. The right exists in common law (Oanones Eocleeias- 
tioi (1603), 71 ; Drury’a Ca$e (1601), 4 Co. Eep. 89 b, at p. 90 a; Artvn'a CaM 
(1603), ibid,, 117 a. at p. 116 a). Stat. (1529) 21 Hen. 6, o. 13, sa. 13—19, 
22, 24, 25, and stat. (1541) 33 Hen. 8, c. 26, regulating the number of 
chaplains which archbishops, bishops, peers of different ranks, and certain 
commoners therein named were entitled to have, and the mode of their appoint¬ 
ment and their power to hold benefices in plumlitn were replied by the 
Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), s. 1, and the Statute Law Revision 
Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Vict o. 125), s. 1. sohed. A King's chaplain may b<‘ 
appointed by parol v. Ilisford (1595), Cro. Eliz. 424; but see coi^ra, 

Jiioum V. Mtigg (1700), ! Salk. 161). Other private chaplains were by stat. 
21 lien. 8, o. 13 (1529;, s. 22, required to he ap}M>inted under band and sw (A', 
v. Savacre (1586). Oodb. 41). As to the distinction between King's chaplains 
ordinary and extraordinary, see Brown v. Mvgg, $upni. A King's ebapLun or 
priest m ordinary is privileged from arrest on civil process {Bym v. /HhtUit ' 
(1885), 1 Cr. M. ft B. 821; Winter v. Dibdin (1844), 13 M. 4 W. 25; Hari-ey 
V. DeJeiat (1849). 3 £xch. 266: Swan v. Dakine, Ex parts Dukitw (1855)« 16 
C. B. 77). 

(/) Alay, Parliamentary Practice, Uth ed., p. 1681, 

(a) 1 ft k Tiot «. 106. 

(h) 7 hid., s. 3S. 
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1301. A private chaplain is onlj permitted to preach and ad¬ 
minister the Communion in the chapel of the house in which he ii 
chaplain (t). 


Rscrf* A 
UhbeRsftcee 


Sect. 5 .—Eeehnagtical Offence$ (k). 


Sub-Sect. 1.— Offence* in reepeet of Dodrint. 

1302. Offences in resjiect of doctrine {M-e either heresy, avowing ofimeMM 
blasphemous and impious opinions contrary to the Christian toductriM^ 
religion, depraving the Book of Common Prayer, or maintaining 
doctrines repugnant to the Tiiirty-nine Articles of Religion. There 

are many points of doctrine which the Church has not decided and 
which are open to every roeral)er of the Church to decide for himself 
according to his own conscientious opinion {1). 

1303. Heresy, in law, is only that which has, before 1659, been HerMy. 
adjudged so to be by the authority of the canonical scriptures, or by 

any of the first four General Councils, or by any other General Counoil 
wlierein the same was declared heresy by the express words of the 
canonical scriptures, or which, since 1559 may have been, or may 
be, determined to be heresy by Parliament with the assent of the 
clergy in convocation (/»)• 

1304. The offence of avowing blasphemous and impious opinions BiuphAmy. 
contrary to the doctrines and principles of the Christian religion on 


(•) Canooas Eocleniutici (1603), 71. Tho penalty for hie preaching or 
admiuietei’ing the Cummunion elaewhere is siifl|>ei>sion for the first offence and 
exouiiiinunication for the second (/b/d.). In Kdmarey ( Vucount) v. Corbrti (1634), 
Bothery's Precedents, No. 35, p. 14, the Court of Delegates confirmed the 
consecration or dedication of a private chapel attached to Lord Kilmorey’s 
house for the use of him and hia successors and family for the celebration of 
divine worship, administration of the sacraments, solemnisation of marriages, 
and perfurmauca of all other divine and religious acts whatsoever, except the 
sepulture and interment of the dead; saving the rights of the church of the 
pariah in which the house was situate and all einoiumOntt' l>e!onnng thereto, 
^ey declared that a chaplain to be approved and licensed by the mshop of the 
diocese must be maintaintMl at Lord Kilmorey’s expense for the performance of 
services in the chapel; that he must not solemnise any marriage without banns 
published in the parish church or licence from the oimnary, and must within 
one month certify to the rector of the puish, or his curate, or to the ohurch* 
wardens, the names of all persons muried and of all infants baptized by bim. 
They, further ordered that Lord Kilmorey and hia sucoeasors dwelling m the 
houae, a>id their families and the chaplain for the time being, should onoe every 
year at Kaeter or P^tecost reomve the Saorament of the Eucharist in the 
parish church in token of subjection to that oburob. See also p. 622, poet. 

{k) For other ecclesiastical offences and procedure in respect thereof, see 
pp. 520 et aeq., ante; ior brawling, see p. 663, poet ; for simoniacal offences, 
see p. 593, ante. 

(1) Oorham v. Exeter (Dialutp) (1850), Hoore’s Eepoi-t, p. 464, P. C. 

(«n) 3 Co. Inst. 40; Qib. Cou. 351; 1 Hawk. P. C., o. 2 ; Burn, Eoclesiaetical 
Law, Vol. II., pp. 804—307. Stat. (1559) 1 Eliz. c. 1, s. 20, which contains 
this definition of heresy, waa, among other obsolete enaotmaots, repealed bv 
the Statute Law Revision Act, 1863 (26 & 27 V.ct. c. 125^ with a saving of 
any principle or rule of law or equity affirmed, recognised, or derived by, in o< 
hom any enactment thereby repealed (ifiid., s. 1). Where a clerk isuccase<< 
of heresy, the uticles of charge must distinctly state the obnolious opinions an-i 
exact terms in which he has utter^ or published then ( William* v, y 

[m$kop) (1868), 2 Moo. P. 0. C, (N. 8.) 375. 423). 
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the part of a person who has been educated in or has at any time 
made profession of the Christian religion consists in law of asserting 
or maintaining that there are more gods than one or denying the 
Christian religion to be true or the Holy Scriptures to be of divine 
antiiority, by writing, printing, teaching or advised speaking (n). 

1305. It is an offence to speak anything in derogation of, or by 
way of depraving or despising, the Book of Common Prayer or any¬ 
thing therein contained (o), and, in particular, the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Sapper (p). 

1306. No clerk is at liberty advisedly (g) to maintain or affirm 
any doctrine directly contrary or repugnant to any of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion (r). 

Bub-Ssot. 2.—CJ^encM in respect of (he Fabric or OmatnenU of a Church 

or of Ritual. 

1307. Any person in holy orders legally responsible for the due 
performance of divine service in a church («), or of the burial service 


(n) Stat. (1697) 9 Will. 3, o. 35, s. 1, as amended by stnt. (1813) 53 Ceo. 8, 

c. 160, 8. 2. ** Advised speaking *’ means deliberate speaking {Heath v. Burder 

(1862), 15 Moo. P. 0. C. 1, at p. 80). Stat. fltW") 9 Will, 3, o. 35, does not 
limit or affect the common law offence of blasphemy or uttering a bla«}»hemou8 
libel; see title Okiminal Law ajtd Prooeuuub, Yol. IX., pp. 530 et eeq. 

(o) Stat. (1548) 2 A 3 Edw. 6, o. 1, s. 3; stat. (1559j 1 Eliz. o. 2, s. 3; Act of 

Uniformity, 1662 (14 Oar. 2, c. 4), e. 20 ; Cattdrey'e Case (1591), 5 Co. ^p, (Of 
the King’s Ecclesiastical Law), la; Sanders v. (1843), 3 Curt. 565; 

Canones Ecolesiastici (1603), 27. Under this canon, which excludes from 
Communion oommon and notorious depravers of the Book of (Tommun Prayer, 
the omission or even rejeotioi of portions of the book does not constitute'the 
offence of depraving it {Jenkms v. Cook (1876), 1 P. D. 80, 100, 101, P. C.). 

(p) Stat. (1547) 1 mw. 0, c. 1. See title Ckihikal Law and Peoceduius, 
Vol. IX., p. 582. 

tq) That is to say, deliberately {Heath v. Border, sapra). 

(r) Stat (1571) 13 Elia. o. 12, s. 2; Canones Bcclesiastioi (1603), 5; Vot/sey v. 
Wft«<'(1871), L. K. 3 P. C. 357. The Articles must be construed in tneir liteiul and 
grammatical sense {Oorham v. Exeter {Bishaji^ (1850), Meoie’s Report, at pp, 462, 
464, P. C.) If the interpretation of an article is doubtful, the ecclesia^ical courts 
will not fix on one meaning of it and condemn all who interpret it differently 
{King’s Proctor r. Stone (1808), 1 Hag. Con. 424, per Lord Stowell (then Sir 
W, I^TT), at p. 429; Oorham r. Exeter (Biahop), eupra, at pp, 463, 46v). In 
order to oouBtitttte the offenoe it is not necess^ to propound any intelligible 
heterodox doctrine. It is sufficient to nropound doctrine directly oontoary to 
that laid down in the Thirty-nine Artioles (Heath v. Burder, supra, at pp. 82, 
83, 88, 91); hut any donht as to whether the doctrine propounded is so con¬ 
trary, will he oone^ed in favour of the acoused (Sheppard v. Bennett (second 
appeal) (1872), L. R, 4 P. 0. 371, 418). The Artioles are not contravened by 
maintaining^nere nonsense {Heath v. Harder, supra, at p. 30); and in chaffing 
the offeuoe the portion of the Articles contravened, and the docttine which is 
sllesed to contravene it, must he specified {ihid., at p. 30; irtV/tanw v. Saltelntty 
(Rtsaop) (1863), 2 Moo. P. C. C. (n, s.) 375, 423; Sheppard v. Bennett (first 
appeal) (1870), L. R, 4 P. C. 350, 362). But this was held unnecessary where 
the acotteed maintained all the dootriuM of the Church of Rome {Hodgson y. 
Oakeletf (1845), 1 Rob. Eool. 322). It is immaterial whether the doomne is 
preached or published in a hook {Heath v. Harder, supra, at p. 79). 

(s) Indoding place of public worship in which divine service according 
to me Book of Common Prayer is by law or by the bishop’s licence required to 
he conducted (Pnblic Worship Regulation Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viot. o. 83), 

,>• 6). 
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in a burial ground (0* u amenable under the Ohurob Diaoipline 
1840 (a), or, in the alternative^ under the Public Woiahip Eegu- 
lation Act» 1874 (b), where (1) an alteration in or addition to the 
iabric, ornaments or furniture of the ohurch has been made ’Without 
lawful authority, or any decoration forbidden by law has been 
introduced into the church (c); or (2) he has used or permitted to 
be used in the church or burial ground at) unlawful ornament of the 
minister of the church, or has neglected to use a prescribed ornament 
or vesture; or (3) he has failed to observe or cause to be oliserved 
the directions in the Book of Common Prayer as to the performance 
in the church or burial ground of the services, rites and ceremonies 
ordered by that book, or has made or permitted to be made an 
unlawful addition to, alteration of or omission from those services, 
rites and ceremonies ((f)* 

1308. Under the Church Discipline Act, 1840 (e), proceedings 
must be commenced within two years after the commission of the 
offence, except where a conviction for the offence has been obtained 
in a court of common law, in which case they may be commenced 
within six months after the conviction, although the period of two 
years has elapsed (/). Under the Public Worship Begulation Act, 
1874 (< 7 ), proceedings may be commenced in respect of an alteration 
or addition to the fabric of the church within five years after the 
completion thereof (h); but proceedings with respect to the use of 
an unlawful ornament of the minister of the church, or the neglect 
to use a prescribed ornament or vesture, or with respect to a 
matter connected with a service, or rite or ceremony, must be 
commenced within twelve months after the commission of the 
offence (t). 

Sub-Seot. 8 .—other Offences. 

1309. It is an ecclesiastical offence for the incumbent of the 
parish or any other person, whether clerical or lay, to alter, add to, 

U) Includin^c any churchyard or ounseorated burial ground. 

(a) 3 & 4 Viet. 0 . 86. See pp. 6*26 et teq., ante, 

(ft) 37 & 38 Viet. c. 83. See s. 18, and pp. 529 et ante. 

(e) For the general law as to faculties, and as to making unauthorised 
additions to or alteratious in a church or churchyard, see pp. 540 et teq., ante, 
and pp. 667 et seq,, jtoat. • 

(rf) Public Worship Begulation Act, 1874 (37 ft 88 Viet. o. 85), s. 8. A 
miiiiater w^o does not use the prescribed form of prayer or of administering the 
sacramMit when he {Sight so to do, or wilfully uses any other form, is also habln 
to be indicted and ooiivioted thereof; and for a first offenoe is to be unprieonsd 
for six months and forfeit one year’s income of all his proferment; and for a 
second offenoe is to be imprisoned for a year and is deprived ipea /acto of all 
his preferment, and for a third offence is to be sunilarly deprived and be 
imprisoned for life; or, if he is not benefioed, he is to be imprison^ for a year in 
case of a first offenoe and for life in case of a second offenoe (Aot of Uniformity. 
1559 (1 Elis. 0 . 2), B. 2; Act of Uniformity, 1662 (14 Cw. 2, o. 4), s. 2U| 
Flemminffe Gate (1584), I Leon. 295). See further as W ritual offenses, 
pp. 529, 530, ante, and pp. 665 et teq., poet, 

(e) 3 ft 4 Yict. o. 86. See p. 526, anU. 

7 ) rM.,0. 20 . 

p) 37 ft 38 Yict. 0 . 85. See p. 529, ante, 

5 } Ibid,, e. 8 . 

(*)/W., 1.8(2), (S). 
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or take away, anything in, to, or from the fabric, fittings or ornaments 
of aehuroh or a churchyard, without a faculty for the purpose (A). 

)B 10 . An incumbent who, by bolting and barring the doors of the 
church, prevents the churchwardens from entering it to keep it 
cleaned and in order, commits an ecclesiastical offence (1). 

1311. The following are offences connected with the performance 
of a clerk's ecclesiastical duties (m):—Taking or demanding illegal 
or extortionate fees for performing any office of the Church (n); 
wittingly administering the Communion to a person who does not 
kneel (o); publishing banns of marriage, or solemnising marriage, 
in a parish between persons neither of whom is a parishioner (p ); 
celebrating a marriage^without banns or licence or registrar’s certifi¬ 
cate ( 9 ); lecturing or preaching in a place of public worship without 
having been approved or licensed by the archbishop of the province 
or the bishop of the diocese or, during a vacancy in the see, by the 
guardian of the spiritualities, under his seal (r); officiating in an 
unconsecrated building without a licence («); officiating in a diocese 
against the inhibition or without the licence of the bishop (t); officiat¬ 
ing in a parish without the consent of the incumbent (a) ; assuming 
to exercise the episcopal function of ordination (b), or keeping 


(/f) Mtitgrave v. /tusse/l (1777), Rothory’s Precedent, No. 175, p. 87 ; Sieneking 
T. Kingi/i>rd (1866), 36 L. J. (kccl.) 1 ; Vincrjit v. Kyion, [1897] P. 1. Unless 
the ecolesiastical coui'ts are invoked to interfere with his discretion, the incumbent 
has the control over the erection of p’avestones in the churchyard in ordinary' 
/jaaes and the inscriptions thereon (Ilofper v. Ain's (1754), 1 I/ee, 640, 648; 
Keet V. Smith (1875), L. R. 4 A. & E. 398, ^ Sir Rohert Pnir.LlMORE, at 

S p. 413,414; S. 0., reversed on appeal (1876). 1 P. D. 73, P. 0.). But he may not 
istiirb the graves; though bo may level the mnunds on the top of the graves, 
laving down the same turf after so doing (/feanrff v. BoTiuker (1828), 2 Hag. Eco. 
25'; (1830) 3 ling. Eoc. 17. 51. 52). 

(1) B'Uart V. (Jfont (1741), Rotliery’s Precedents, No. 157, p. 77. 

(m) Ah to ritual odouoes, see also pp. 529, 530, ante, and pp. 665 eteeq., jhibI. 
(») Bur^of/nti v. Free M829), 2 IJag. Ecc. 456, 464—466, 493; Bum, 
Ecclosiaslical Law, Yol. II., p. 145. 

(o) Canoues Eoclesiastici (1603), 27. The penalty for the offence is sus- 
Iiension (ibid.). 8 eo p. 691, jiost. 

(j>) Nicholaon v. Sqttire(1809), 16 Yes. 259, jper Ijord KldON, L.O., at p. 261 ; 
IPf/nn ▼. Dailies (1836), I Ourt. 69; Tuckniss v. Alexander (1863), 32 L. J". (CH.) 
794, jtsr KnroEHSUEY, Y.-C., at p. 801. 

( 9 ) Oanouea EocleHiastioi (1603), 62 63. The penalty is suspension for three 
years (ibid .; Leiuys v. Cleet^ (1678), Rothery’s Precedents, No. 67, p. 81). 8 eo 
also note (m), p. 693, and p. 703, ^< 0 ^. 

(r) Act of Uniformity, 1662 (14 C^r. 2, 0 . 4), s. 15 (rdpoaled in part by the 
Clerical Subscription Act, 1865 (28 A 20 Yict. 0 . 122 ), s. 15, sched.). The 
offonoe is punisbable by three months’ imprisonment (Act of Uniturmity, 1662 
(14 Oar. 2»o. 4). s. 17). 

(») irt/«f>ap V. White (1883), Rothery’s Precedents, No. 192, p. 99; KiUon v. 
Drury (1865), 11 Jur. (n. 6 .) 272. Except in the ease of sickneKS, a clerk is not 
to preach or adiniiii-ter the Comniuniou in a private house in which there is not 
a lawful ehapul (Canones Ecolesiastici (1603), 71). The penalty for the first 
offsace is suspension, and for the second, exoommunio^on (ihid.). 

(<) V. Nmietmb (1704), 2 I^d. Raym. 1205 ; SmifA t. LoiaMVotw (1765), 2 

Lee, 162 ; Barnes v. Shtire (1846),' 8 Q. B. 640 ; Nesbittr. fTa/Zaw.ClSOll P. 354. 

(a) Biehards v. fincher (1873), L. R. 4 A. A £. 107; Wood. v. [leaddngley-cuia~ 
Burley BurM Board, [1892] 1 Q. B. 713, |i«r Lord OOLXEIDOK, C.J., atp. 729; 
AitsMl V. l^adkus, supra. 

^ (5) Bt. Albtm (Bishop) f. fWitiyham, [1906] P. 163. 
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ttnaathoxised fasts or practising unauthorised prophecies or exor* 
cisms (c); wearing a graduate’s hood when not entitled so to do (<{). 

A stipendiary curate who acts in defiance of the incumbent is 
guilty of an ecclesiastical ofience (e). 

1312. A clerk who liolds ecclesiastical preferment is guilty of 
an ecclesiastical offence if he neglects duly to perform the duties 
attaching to that preferment(/) or commite a breach of the law as 
to residence in respect of it (y), or neglects to attend a visitation (k), 
or to keep in repair the chancel, house of residence, and other 
property maintainable by him by law (i). 

Generally, all violations of Church order, and breaches of the 
canons and other laws ecclesiastical, and disobedience to the lawful 
commands of the bishop, are ecclesiastical offences, and punishable 
as such (it). 

Part V.—Public Worship and Church 
Ministrations. 

Sect. 1 .—Divine Service in General. 

Sub-Sect. 1.— JDuU'eB of the Clergy. 

1313. All ministers in all places of public worship are to use 
in the morning and evening prayers, in the celebration and 

c) OanoiiCH Eoclesiastici 72. 

a) Ihid.y 68. The penalty for the offence is stispotiaion {ibid.). 

U) Martyn y. Hind (1785), Eothery’s Prececleuts, No. 178, p. 89. 

(./') Putlru V. Clewtr (1684), 1 Hag, Ecc. 364, Appendix B, p. 2 ; Dauiee v. Hope 
(1797). Bolhery’a Precedents, No. 8 ’i, p. 92. In Jottety. Jonee (1671), Eothery’a 
Froitedonts, No. 63, p. 29, an iiicumbont was suspended for refusing to obey a 
coikditioii to read divine service in the old accustomod and most convenient 
place or desk. The following particular instances of neglect of duty are punish¬ 
able as distinct ecclesissticai offences:—Befusiug or delaying to baptize the 
child of a punshioner duly brought to be baptized on a Sunday or holy day 
(Canoncs Kicles'astici (1603), 68 ), tor which the penalty is siis enstoo for three 
months {tlnd.): liefusing or delaying to ^ and baptize an infant lying in weak* 
ness, and in danger of death [ibid., 69), for which the penalty, if the child dies 
unhaptized, is suspension for three moiiUis and until acknowledgment of the fault 
and promise not to rejieat it (i 6 <d.); Hefiising to bur}’^ a baptized parishioner who 
is not excommunicate for a serious ciime {ibid., 68 ; Jvrmp y. Wickee (1809), 
3 Pbillim. 264; Kerott v. MasUn (1842), 4 Moo. P. 0. C. 104 ; Titchmarah y. 
Chapman{]8-14), 3 Notes of Oases, 370 ; Cooper y. Dodd{\860), 2 Bob. Eccl. 270), 
for which the penalty, is suspension for three months (Oanoues Ecclesiastici 
(1603), 68 ): Befusing to administer the Communion to a confirmed parinhiotier 
who IS not disqualified from receiving it {Jenkina v. Cook (1876), 1 P. D. 80, 
P. 0.; Swayne v. lienaon (1889), 6 T. L. B. 7; Bnniater y, 7'hompaon, 11908] P. 
362 ; S. C„ on rule for proliibition, aub nom. R. y. Dibdin, Ex parte Th(mp»on 
( 1 !K) 9 ), 26 T. L. B. 160, 0. A.): Befusing to marry persons entitled to bo married 
{Argar y. Holdaworth (176^, 2 Lee, 

{g) Mugg y. Ley (1708), Kothery’s Precedents, No. 124, p. 60; PawJH v. Head 
(1728), 2 Lee, Appendix, 6<P>; liluck y. Jtackham (1846), 8 Moo. P. C. 0. 305, at 
pp. 312, 313 ; and see pp. 610 et arq., ante, and p. 661, jmt. 

(A) Oltrwer y. Pullen (1684), Botnery's Precedents, No. 79, p. 36. 

(») King y. Ayleabu-^ (1636), Bothery’s Precedents, No. 40, p. 16; Mttgg y. 
Leu, aujpra. • 

(it) A^. Plar. IMS; Godolphin, Eepertor i um Canonionm, pp. 806, 307; VkiU^a 
V. Bttry<16M), 1 Ld. Eaym. &, 9 ; Rugg y. Wincheider (Siah^ (1868), L. 9 P. 0. 
223. 236. 236; Oemhe y. Dt La Bare (1881), 6 P. 1). 167, 163—166.169,170. 
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administration, of both sacraments (a), and in all other pablio and 
common prayer, the form set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer (6); and the morning and evening prayers therein contained 
are to be openly and solemnly read on every Lord’s Day and on 
all other days and occasions therein appointed, and at the times 
therein prescribed, by all ministers or curates in every place of 
public worship of the Qhurch of England (c). But the shortened 
order for morning prayer or for evening prayer specified in the 
schedule to the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act, 1872(d), may 
on any day, except Sunday, Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, Good 
Friday, and Ascension Day, be used, in a cathedral in addition to, 
and in a church in lieu of, the order for morning prayer or for 
evening prayer prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer («); and 
the tables of lessons and directions as to lessons and proper psalms 
contained in Part II. of the schedule to the Prayer Book (Tables of 
Lessons) Act, 1871 (/), were by that Act substituted for the lessons 


fat Fltfmmitig’s Caae (1684), 1 Leon. 205. 

(6) The full title of tho boi>k is “ The Book of Common Prayer and Adminis¬ 
tration of tlio Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church 
uccording to the use of the Church of England, together with the Psalter or 
Psalms of David puinted as they are to be siiog or said in chui'ches and the 
form or Manner of making, ordaining and consecrating of Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons" (Act of Uniformity, 1662 (14 Car. 2, c. 4), s. 1). 

(c) Act of Uniformity, 1659 (I Eli*, c. 2), s. 2 ; Act of Uniformity, 1662 (14 
Oar. 2, c. 4), s. 1 ; Canoncs Ecclesiastici (1603), 14. All the cleigy are to say 
daily the morning and evening prayer, either privately or openly, unless pre¬ 
vented by sickness or some other urgent cause; aud the minister of eve:^ parish 
' c.huroh or chapel, if at home and not reasonably hindered from so doing, is to 
say the same m such church or chapel, and cause a boll to be tolled for a 
convenient time before he begins, that the people may come to hear God’s Word 
and to pray with him (Book of Common I*Tayer (Rubric after the Preface Concern¬ 
ing the Service of the Church)). But where under a trust deed the income of a 
fund was payable to theincumoent of a church for conducting the services of the 
church in strict and literal accordance with tho order of the Book of Common 


Prayer, so long and during such time as be should so conduct tho same, Lord 
(then Sir John) Romilly, M.K., declined to hold that tho terms of the deed 
retjuired daily service [Be HartehUl Endowment (1861), 30 Beav. 130). The 
Litany is to be said or sung when and as set down in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and in particular ou Wednesdays and Fridays weekly, by the ministers 
or curates in all churches and chaj>ols in some convenient place according to 
the discretion of the bishop or other ordinary (Canones Ecclesiastici (1603), 
15). In all parish churches and chajHils where the sacraments are to be 
administered, the Holy Communion is to be administered by the minister so 
often and at such times as that every parishioner maj communicate at least 
three times in the year (of which the feast of Easter to be one) [ilnd., 21); 
and he is to give public warning of every such administration to the parishioners 
ou the previous Sunday (ibid., 22). 

(d) 35 ^ 36 Vict. c. 35. 

(s) J bid., B. 2. The order and form prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer 
is to be used in divine service and administration of the Holy Communion in 
the oolieges and halls of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (Canones 
Ecdeeiaetici (1603), 16); but on the request of the governing bwy of any 
college eubeisting on 16th June, 1871, in any of the Universities of Oxfoni, 
Cambridge, and Durham, tho visitor of the college may tit>m time to time in 
writing authorise the use on 'weekdays of an abridgment or adaptation of 
morning and evening prayer in tho oolfege chapel, instead of the order set forth 
in the Book ol Ooi^ou Prayer (Univwuties Teste Ant, 1871 (S4 & 88 Viet. 
«. 36). e. 6); 

(/) 34 * 88 Viet. 0.37, 
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prepioasly prescribed by the book, and for the directions on the 
snbject previously therein contained 

If evening prayer is said at two different times in the same place 
of worship on any Sunday (except a Sunday in which ^ternative 
second lessons are specially appointed in the table) the second lesson 
at the second time may at the discretion of the minister be any 
chapter from the four gospels or any lessop appointed in the table 
of lessons from the four gospels (h). Upon occasions to be approved 
by the ordinary other lessons may with his consent be substituted 
for those appointed in the calendar; and upon occasions to be 
appointed by the ordinary other psalms may with his consent be 
substituted for those appointed in the psalter (t). 

The law as to uniformity of service does not preclude the addi¬ 
tion or interpolation of hymns, or the discretion of the minister as 
to what portions of the service shall be sung (A;). 

1314. The order for morning prayer, the Litany, and the order 
for Holy Communion, or any of them, may be used together or in 
varying order as separate services; and the Litany may be said 
after the third collect in the order for evening prayer, either in 
lieu of or in addition to, the use of the Litany in the order for 
morning prayer ; and any of them may be used with or without 
the preaching of a sermon or lecture or the reading of a homily (1). 
And a sermon or lecture may be preached without the prayers or 
services appointed by the Book of Common Prayer being read before 
it is preached, provided that it is preceded either by a service 
authorised by the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act, 1872 (w),* 
or by the bidding prayer (n), or by a collect taken from the Book 
of Common Prayer, with or without the Lord’s Prayer (o). 

1315. In the declaration of assent (p) every clerk promises to use 
in public prayer and administration of the sacraments the form 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, and no other, except so 
far as shall be ordered by lawful authority; auf’ the Act of 
Uniformity, 1662 (q), directs that in those portions oi the Book of 
Common Prayer which relate to the King, Queen, or royal progeny, 
the names shall be altered from time to time as occasion requires 
according to the direction of lawful authority (r). 

(fl) IVayer Book (Table# of Lessons) Act, 1871 (34 & So Viet. c. 37), s. 2. 

(A) Ibid., eched.. P^^^t 11. 

(«) Ibid., s. 2, and ached., Z^art IT. 

(A:) Hutchim v. Deruti/oe {1192), 1 Hag. Oon. 170, 175—180; Head t. Litiroln 
[Buhap), [1892] A. C. 044, 659-GGl, P. 0. 

(/) Act of Uuifonnity Amendinout Act, 1872 (35 & 36 Viet. c. 35), s. 5. The 
flermoD is not part of the jniblic prayers or ministering the sacraments or other 
rites of the Church roforred to in Cationes Eocle8ia.stici (1G*)3), 58 {Be Bohirmni, 
lirigbt V. Tugwe/l, [1897] 1 Ch. 85. 96, 0. A.). 

(m) 35 & 36 Viet. c. 35. 

n) See Canones Eccicsiaiitioi (1603), 55. 

0 ) Act of Uniformity Amendment Act, 1872 (35 & 36 Viot. c. 35), n. 6. 

' p) Sto p. 551, ante. 

j) 14 Car. 2, c. 4. • 

if) I bid., B. 21. The lawful authority in that case is King in Oouzicil 
(Gih. Cod. 280). The law does not recognise any general ju» lUuripewn in the 
artdihishops and bishops, coUectiTely or eeverally, beyond the limits expressly 
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1316. On any special occasion approved by the ordinary tltere 
may be used in any cathedral or church a special form of service 
approved by him, and containing nothing, except anthems or 
hymns, winch does not form part of the Holy Scriptures or Book of 
Common Prayer («). And an additional form of service varying from 
any form prescrihed by ibe Book of Common Prayer may be used at 
any hour on any Sunday or holy day in any cathedra! or church in 
which there are duly read, said, or sung, as required by law, at some 
other hours on the same day, the Order for Morning Prayer, the 
Litany, the part of the Order for Holy Communion required to be 
read if there is no Communion, and the Order for Evening Prayer; 
but there must not be introduced into such additional service any 
portion of the Order for Holy Communion, or anything, except 
anthems or hymns, which does not form part of the Holy Scriptures 
or Book of Common Prayer, and the form of service, and the mode 
in which it is used, must bo approved by the ordinary (t)- 

1317> Where banns of matrimony can lawfully be published, they 
are to be published on three Sundays preceding the solemnisation 
of matrimony during morning service or evening service (if there is 
no morning service) immediately after the second lesson («). After 
the Niccne Creed in the Communion Olhce the minister is to 
declare what holy days or fasting days are to be observed in the 
following week, and (when there is occasion for so doing) is to give 
notice of the Communion and of the celebration of divine service 
and of sermons. Nothing is to be proclaimed or published during 
.divine service but by the minister, nor anything by him but what is 
prescribed in the rules of the Book of Common Prayer, or by the 
King, or by the ordinary of the place (v). 

1318. The bishop may order that there shall be two fall services 
on every Sunday throughout the year or any part of the year in the 


authoriaod by vtntute (fCemp v. (1809), .3 Phillim. 264, per Sir Jouar 

NiCHOLL, at p. 268 ; Rmid v. Lincdn (1889), 14 P. D. 148, 150). 

(*) Act of of Uniformity Amendment Act, 1872 (35 & 86 Viot. c '*5), a. 3. 

U) I hid., a. 4. 

(u) Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Geo. 4, c. 76), a. 2; Wynn ▼. Davies (1835), 1 Curt. 
69, per Sir Hekbkrt Jbkneb. at 81. 

(v) Book of Common Prayer (finbrio after the Nicene Creed in the Com* 
manion Office); Pariah Notices Act, 1837 (7 Will. 4 & 1 Viet o. 45),a. A. This 
Act abolished the practice of reading or publishing during or immemately after 
divine service deoreM rdating to faculties and other i decrees, citationa, and 
proceedings in ecclesiastical oourta, and notices for vestry meetings and other 
matters, and provided that aU proclamations or notices previoudymadeor given 
in the church or chapel of any parish or place during or after divine service are 
to ^ affiked on or near to the doors of all the churches and chapels within the 
parish or place previously to the commencement of divine service on the days 
os which they were previously made or given, and when so affixed are to oe 
in substitution for the proclamations and notices so previously made or given 
^ibid., as. 1, 2, 4). A minister cannot lawfully give notice of ^e Communion 
tn unauthoris^ language such as “ a high celebration of the Eucharist,’* nor 
declare the obaervance of holy days or fast dara other than th -se which am 
specified in tiie Book of Common Prayer in the Tables and Rules for the 
Movable and liiimuvable Feasts torather with the Days of Fasting and 
Abstinence through the whole Year (ElphineUme r. PureJuu (1870), L. B. 3 
A. « K. 66. IIJ, 113). 
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chnroh or chapel of every or any benefice in his diocese, whatever be fleot. i. 

its wnnal value or population, and also in the church or chapel of DMiie 

every parish or chapelry where a benefice is composed of two or Sendee 
more parishes or chapelries, in which there is a church or chapel, OeuaraL 
if the annual value of the benefice arising from such parish or 
chapelry amounts to £150 and the population thereof amounts to 
400 (w). If the aggregate yearly value of a consolidated benefice 
exceeds £500, the bishop may direct thdt there shall be two full 
services in each church of the benefice (a). 

1319. Except as above mentioned, a clerk has generally no right No oturaiho- 
in performing divine service to alter, omit, or add anything to the »ltera- 
prescribed form, including the lessons directed to be read (6). If pSiSblo. 
less duty in the performance of divine service than that prescribed 
by law is in any case required, it is to be supposed that the relaxation 
has been adopted with the approbation of the bishop, and lias been 
permitted owing to the circumstances of the parish; and as the 
service is to be performed for the use of the parishioners, such 
relaxation may properly be granted in certain cases. If it is granted, 
the minister must strictly adhere to the terms prescribed (c). Any 
omission or irregularity should, if possible, be avoided; but 
irregularities arising from reasonable causes and accidents are not 
to be criminally prosecuted or visited with ecclesiastical censures (d). 


Sub-Sect. 2. —Dutiea and Right* of Ineumhmta. 

1320. The incumbent of a benefice s bound to observe the legal P«rformanc« 
requirements and restrictions in reference to the performance of . 

divine service (e). Subject thereto and to the rights of the bishop 
as paramount incumbent of all the parishes in his diocese (/), and to 
any legal limitation imposed by the existence within the benefice of 
an ecclesiastical district (y), or a chapel exempt by law from his 
control (/i), or by the incumbent’s suspension or inhibition (»), an 
incumbent has the control of the performance of divine service, 
including the singing, throughout his benefice (1), .nd he has the 


(w) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 106), b. 80. In certain canes the 
bi^op may order a third or additional eervioe with a third sermon on Sutidafs 
and uie ^reat festivals, and the appointment of a curate for its performance 
(Ohnroh Building Act, 1818 (58 Qeo. 3, o. 45), s. 65).' 

fa) Pluiadities Act, 18M (18 & 14 Viot c. 98), s. 8. 

(b) Cat'Ones Boclosiastici ^603), 14; CoUfatt v. Newcomb (1704), 2 Ld. Baym. 
1205; Newbery ▼. Ooedwin (tSll), I Fliiilim. 282. The omission of words from 
a lesson, though not legally justified, is greatly extenuated, if done from feelings 
of delicacy {Jyewhary v. Ooodwin, nivra, at p. 284). 

(c) Bennett v. lianakrr (1828), 2 Hag. Ecc. 26, /w Sir Joufr Nionou., at p. 27. 

(d) B<muelt v, Bonaker (1S30\ .1 Hag. Ecc. 17, jier Sir JoHK NfCHoi.L, ut 
p. 42. 

(e) Panull ▼. Houghton (1874;, I.- 11. 6 P. 0. Id, 63. 

(/) See note (a), p. 442, ante. 

(o) See pp. 443, 448, ante. 

(A) Siee pp. 651, 652, ante. 

u) See pp. 534, 535, 612, 614, ante, 

(h) Hutehina^. DentiUie (179^, 1 Hag. Con. 170 ; Woodr. Tlcadingfey-tmi^ 
Bur^ burial Board, [18921 1 Q. B. 713, per Lord CoLBHidbK, C. J., at p. 729. 
An incumbent has the exclusive contend of money collected in church, except 
aioiMy given at the oflertpry or collected for church expenses {R. v. & Neill, Ej 
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rii^ht and duty to conduct it or provide for its being conducted in 
all consecrated places of worship within the benefice (2). If the 
benefice contains more than one consecrated place of worship, he 
commits an ecclesiastical oiTonce if he neglects to perform or provide 
for the performance of divine service in each (m), or if be closes one 
of them and disobeys the order of the bishop directing him to 
perform duty in it (n). J^eglect of duty in the performance of divine 
service must, in order to constitute a criminal offence, be wilful and 
without just cause; but the absence of just cause will be inferred if 
none is shown (o). 

1321. In the absence of lawful impediment allowed by the bishop, 
an incumbent, who resides on his benefice and keeps a curate, must 
himself at least once a month read prayers and administer the 
sacraments and other rites of tho Church in the church or chapel of 
the benefice (p), and must himself preach one sermon on every 
Sunday in the year (j). 

1322. The incumbent, or, where he is non-resident, the curate in 
charge, of a parish or ecclesiastical district, or any person authorised 
by them respectively, may hold and conduct therein a congregation 
or assembly for religious worship in an unconaecrated place not 
certified and registered as by law required (r). But they cannot 
perform divine service in an unconaecrated place without the 
licence of the bishop (s). 

1323. Where there is a resident incumbent not under suspension 
or inhibition, no clerk can perform divine service in whole or in 
part within the benefice without his consent (t), except in an 

parte Oliver (1867), 81 J. P. 742 ; llmoelt v. Holdroyd, [1897] P. 198). As to 
money given at the offertory, see p. 472, ante, 

(Z) J'Villiuma’e Case (1592), 5 Co. Rep. 72 b ; Jme» v. Stone (1700), 1 Ld. Eaym. 
.578 ; Moi/iey v. Jlil/coat (1828), 2 Hn". Ecc. 30, prr Sir John Nichoix, at p. 46; 

ffVnc/ieaZer (JSwAop) (1868), L. R. 2 P. C. 223; see also p. 613, anZe. 
The bishop cannot interfere with an incumbent’s right to preach in any church 
in his own benefice {Cole/att v. Newcomb (1704), 2 Ld. Eaym. 1205). 

(m) Llandt^ (Bishop) v. Ef-ZcAa-(1687), Eothery’s Precedents, No. 91, p. 42; 
Hancock v. Bimtr (1692), ibid.. No. 1>9, p. 47; Jones v. Curtis (1715), Und., 
No. 119, p. 58; Bu^g v. Winchester (Bishop), supra, at pp- 2.34, 236, 237. 

(n) Ruyg v. Witu^ester (Bishop), supra, at pp. 235—237. 

(o) Bennett v. Bonaher (1828), 2 Hag. Ecc. 25; (1830) 3 Hag. Eco. 17, per Sir 
John Nioholl, at p. 39. 

(p) Act of Uniformity, 1662 (14 Car. 2, a. 4), s. 5. TJje penalty for default 
is £5 for the poor of the pariah recoverable before two justices and leviable by 
distress (ibid!). 

(q) Oanones Ecclesiastici (1603), 45. 

(r; Liberty of Religious Woi-shij) Act, 1863 (18 & 19 Viet. c. 86), s. 1. Tho 
Act also exempts from the necessity of being certified and registered the cases 
of a congregation or assembly for religious worship meeting in a private 
dwelling-house or on the premises belonging thereto, and of a congregation or 
assembly for religious worship meeting occasionally in one or more buildings 
not usually appropriated to pui'poaes of religious worship (ibid.). 

(a) PiuM V, Harris (1702), 12 Mod. Eep. 641 ; Moysey v. Hillcocd, eup^p^ 
Sii- John Nichoix, at m 45; Down (Bishop) v. Miller (1861), 11 L Oh. IL, 
Appendix, p. L, prr Dr. EaI>C1.iff, at p. ix.; Kiison v. Vrurif (1866), 11 Jur. 

B.) 272 ; Bichards v. AncAar (1S74), L. E. 4 A. & £. 263, at p. 262. 

(f) Carr v. Marsh (1814) 2 Fhillim. 198; Famworthv. Chester (Bishop) (1826), 
4 B. & C, 566, 688—670 ; Hodgson r. Dillon (1840)^ 2 Ourt. 388, per Dr. 
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ecclesiastioal district (u\ or in a chapel exempt law from the 
control of the incumbent (r). Where an incumbent has consented 
to a clerk being licensed bj the bishop to minister in a proprietary 
chapel within his benefice, he cannot afterwards withdraw his 
consent, bat that consent will not bind succeeding incnmbents (w). 

Sub-Sect. 3.— Brawling. 

1324. The object of the law against brawling being to protect 
the sanctity of places set apart for the worship of the Supreme 
Being and for the repose of the dead, and to prevent them from 
being converted with impunity into scenes of disturbance and 
violence, it is no part of the inquiry, where more than one person is 
implicated in such scenes, which of them began the quarrel. Each 
person who engages in it violates the law, whether he be the most 
or the least blamable; each is bound to abstain from quarrelling, 
chiding, or brawling in the sacred place (a). 

1325. Any ])er8on who is guilty of riotous, violent, or indecent (b) 
behaviour (although such behaviour is in assertion of a bond fide 
claim of right (c)), whether during the celebration of divine service 
or at any other time (d), or who molests, lets, disturbs, vexes or 
troubles, or by any other unlawful means disquiets or misuses any 
preacher or any clergyman in holy orders ministering or celebrating 
any sacrament or any divine service, rite, or ofilce (<) in any 


1,1'STirNCiTON, at pn. 392, 393 ; J"ncs v. Jc^/(1863), 8 L. T. 399, 401; Jlic/tandt 
V. Fincher (1874), L. It. 4 A. & E. 2M. 

fu) See pp. 443, 448, ante. 

(V) See pp. C31, 052, ante. 

hu) Jiicharde V. Fincher, eupra. 

(а) Palmer r. Roffey (1824), 2 Add. 141, per Sir John Nicholl, at p. 144; 
Fewhery v. Goixiwm {IHU), 1 Phillim. 282, ;}«r Sir John NiOHOLL, at p. 283: 
“The law also, uot merely the statute of Edward VI. but the general 
ecclesiastical law, protects the sanctity of public worship,—and still more 
endeavours to prevent every circumstance which may lead t the disturbance of 
persons engaged in solemn acts of devotion;—it prohibits all quarrelling, 
chiding, and brawling in the church or churchyard, and lequiios decent and 
orderly behaviour.” As to the general jurisdiction of the occlesiastical ooui-ts 
in cases of brawling independently of the statute law, see also Taylor y. Morley 
(1837), 1 Curt. 470; Huichxn* v. Dertziloe (1792), L IJag. Con, 181, where Sir 
William SooiT said that the statute of Edward VI. (16 V2), 6&6Edw. 6, 0.4,8.1, 
did not create the offence, as it subsisted by the coiuuion law before the statuto 
was enacted. A pasty may proceed either upon the statute or upon the ancient 
law; for wherever a statute leaves an offence as it found it and only introduc<s» 
additional punishment, a partj' may proceed on either; see aiwt Wenmimth v, 
Oollint (1702), 2 Ld. £aym. 860. As to the abolition of the jurisdiction of the 
ecolesiiistical courte in* cases of brawling over persons not in holy orders, 
see s. 1 of Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiotion Act, 180>) (23 & 24 Viot. c. 32). 

(б) ^Vhat amounts to indecency depends upon circumstances of time and 
place; see Worth v. Terrington (1845), 13 M. & W., 796, 796. See also Jonee 
f, CattercUl (1902), 18 T. L. li. 367. 

(c) Aehery. C^craji {ISSl), 18 Q. B. D. 607; and see Kensit v. St. PauVt 
{Dean and Chapter), [1906] 2 KB. 249, 257; see also A.-O. v. St, Oroae 
OoepiUd (1864), IH Beav. 601, whereon injunction was granted. 

(iQ Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiotion Act, I860 (23 & 24 Viet. o. 32), s. 2. 
By A 1 the juxi^iction of the ecclesiMtical courts in cases of defanuttion and 
bntwUng was abolished against any poison not being in holy ordem. 

2, draws a distinction botvoon a pmon “duly aa&uriaed to 
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cathedral, church, or chapel, or in any churchyard or burial ground, 
may be convicted (/), and every person bo offending (p) may be 
apprehended by any constable or churchwarden of the parish or 
place where the offence has been committed and taken before a 
justice of the peace of the county or place where the offence has 
been committed, to be dealt with according to law(h). 

1326. A constable may be justified in removing a i>er8on from a 
church for disturbing the congregation at the time of divine 
service, although no part of such service was actually proceeding 
at the time (t). The duty of maintaining order and decorum in the 


preach ” in the church and ** a clergyman in holy orders minietering or 
celebrating any sacrament or any divine service, rito,_or office ” in any ohuroh. 
The express provision for the case of a preacher who is not striotly ministering; 
or celebrating any sacrament or any divine service, rite, or olfice shows that the 
legislature, in dealing with the case of a cl«jgyman in holy orders, meant the 
latter words to apply to something in the course of being dune which in its 
character could only be done by a clergyman in holy orders { Cepe v. Barber (1872), 
L. E. 7 0. P. 393, per Wii.t.KS, J., at p. 401, where the respondents having 
obstructed the aiipollunt, the incumbent, whilst he was engaged in collecting the 
ufTortory during the reading of the offertory sentences by another clorgyman, 
'* the appellant then being a clergyman in holy oi-ders celebrating divine service 
in a certain parish church etc.,’’ it was held that the magistrates rightly decided 
that the respondents had not been guilty of the offence charged, inasmuch as 
the appellant was not at the time he was obstructed ministering or celebrating 
any sacrament or any divine service, rite, or office,” for while there is nothing 
improper in a priest making the collection, yet, if he does so, he is not whilst 
doing it " ministering etc.”). 

(/) See title CiuMiNAL Law ANP PiiocEDURE, Vol. IX., pp, 477—479, and 
Ecclosia-Htical Courts Jurisdiction Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Yict. c. 32), s. 2. 

((/) That is, against ibid., s. 2. 

(h) Ibid., s. 3; and see p, 469, anU. Sect. 5 repeals c. 4 of stat. (loti2) 3 & € 
Edw. 6, an Act against quarrelling and fighting in churches and churchyards, 
so far as relates to persons not in holy orders. By s. 6 it is jir^vided that 
nothing in the Act shall bo taken to repeal or alter the statutes of (15o3) 1 Mar. 
Bess. 2, c. 3 (1588) 1 Eliz. o. 2 (Act of Uniformity), or e. 18 of stat. (1688), 
1 Will. & Mar. 0 . 18 (Butfhead), see p. 817, post. By s. 7 it is provided 
that nothing in the Act shall limit, restrain, or abolish the power possessed by 
the ordinary over the fabric of the church or over the churchyard or burial 
ground connected therewith. 

(t) WiiUame v. Oleniattr (1824), 2 B. A 0. 699, where the parish clerk had 
refused to read in cimrch a notice which was presented to him for the 
purpose and the |)ersou presenting it read it himself, and it was held on the facts 
that the constable had no right to detain such person in custody afterwards 
for the purpose of taking him TOfore a magistrate. But this case was decided 
before the Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiction Act, 1860 (23 A 24 Yict. 
e. 32); see ibid., s. 3. And if the disturber had been found as a fact to have 
acted with purpose of molesting the person celebrating divine service the 
detention would have been justified under stat. (1553) 1 hlar. sess. 2. c, 3, and 
s. 18 of etat. (1688) 1 Will. A Mar. c. 18. By the former statute, *' if any person 
malieiously, wilfully or of purpose, molests any person saying or celebrating 
the maM or other such divine service m wae most commonly used in the last year 
of King Henry YIU. or that at py time thereafter has been allowed, eet fortn or 
authorised by the Queen’s majesty etc. [words wide enough to cover divme 
aervioe under the present Prayer' Book] eveir such offender may be forthwith 
appn^ended and taken by any ooustable or eharchwaiden of parish or by 
any other person th$n being present and be brought to any justice of the pe^ 
itnthin the shire or dty etc. where the offence was oomnuttM, who may punish 
ths offender." By stat. (1688) 1 Will. A Mat. c. 18, s. 18, if any pmwn shall 
willingly and of purpose malicioasly and oontemptuoudy eoaae into any 
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ehorch lies immediately upon the churchwardens, and if they are 
not present, or being present do not repress any indecency, they 
desert their proper duty. Thev are justified in removing a person 
from the church if they have reasonable grounds for believing that 
he will offer intermfition during the celebration of divine service (k). 
If the minister introduces any irregularity into the service, the 
churchwardens have no authority to inteffere; but they may com¬ 
plain to the ordinary of misconduct (1). 


eeis 

Sacra. 1. 

Dtvine 

Servtoe 

inOenend. 


Sub-Sectt. 4. —Jiitiuil Offences. 

^.) In Oenercd. 

1327. In cases relating to ritual offences, it is important to 
establish and maintain as far as possible a clear and unvarying 
interpretation of rules, the stringency and effect of which ought H^tterTof ” 
to be easily ascertained and understood by every clerk before his 
admission to holy orders. Slill, in such cases there are not, as a 
rule, any rights to the possession of property which have arisen by 
the course of previous decisions, such as afford strong reasons for 
not reopening the decisions of final courts of api>eal on questions 
of law aflecting civil rights. Moreover, in proceedings which may 
assume a penal form a tribunal ought to be slow to exclude any 
fresh light which may be brought to bear upou the subject. 
Accordingly, the decisions, even of the highest court, on such 
matters are liable to be overruled where there is fresh light, meaning 
some fact which has not been under the consideration of the tribunal 
on the previous occasion; and even where there is no such fresh 
light, the tribunal is at Iil>erty to examine the reasons upon which 
the decisions rest, and to give effect to its own view of the law (m). 


catheilral, parish church, chai>el or other congregation permitted by that Act, 
and disquiet and distui-b the same, or misuae any preacher or teacher, such 
person upon proof thereof before any justice of thepciace, by two oriaore euffioieut 
witnesses, is to find two suroties to be bound by rooognisan'vt in the penal sum 
of £50, and in default of such suraties is to lie C()mmitto<i to prison, there to 
remain till the next general or quarter sossions; and upon conviction of the said 
offence is to suffer the pain and penalty of £20 to the use of the King. Prosecu¬ 
tions under these statutes have b^n rare, but s. 6 of the Ecxslesiostical Courts Act, 
1860 (‘23 & ‘24 Viet c. 3‘2), and the Promissory Oaths Act, 1871 (34 A 35 Viet. 
0 . 48), expressly leave the provisions above cited'unreiyealed and unaltered. 
SecL 3 of the lilcclesiastical Courts Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. c. 32), allows an offender 
under that Act to be apprehended and taken before a justice of the peace; see 
p. 664, ante. For other Acts relating to brawbog. see stat. (1552) 5 & G Edw. 6. 
C. 4 (repealed, so far as relates to persons not in holy orders, b}’ the Ecclesiastical 
CJourts Act, I860 (23 A 24 Viet. c. 32), s. 3); stat. (1550) 1 Elix. c. 2. s. 3; 
Places of Beligious Worship Act, 1812 (52 Qeo. 3. c. 155), s. 12; Itomau 
Catholic Charities Act, 1832 (2 A 3 WilL 4, c. 116); Religious Disabilities Act, 
1846 (9 A 10 Viet. o. 69), s. 4 ; Offences against the Person Act, 1801 (24 A 25 
Viet. 0. 100), B. 36. It is thought sufficient here to refer to those statutes 
withotit stating their provisions. See also title Criminal Law akd Pbockuobk, 


Vol. IX., pp. 477. 478. 

Am to tile provisions contained in the Burial liaws Amanament Act, 1880 (43 
A 44 Viet o. 41), 8. 7. when burials take place under that Act in a ehuichyard, 
see title Bubial akd CrSication, VoL IIL, pp. 426, 427. 

t fc) See note («), p. 470, ante. • 

Q See note (/), p. 470, onte. 

m) JUadr. Lincoln (LUhop), [18021 A, 0. 644, 664, 655, P. C.) Bididaier, 
Okflim (1877), 8 P. D. 276, 805-307 P. 0. 
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The law does not exclude historical investigation in determining 
questions of ritual and ecclesiastical practice. Gontemporaneoas 
usage is of great value in determining such subjects, and where it is 
important to ascertain facts of a public nature the law permits 
historical works to be referred to (n). 

1328. In testing the legality or illegality of ecclesiastical practices 
the following rules have been laid down as well founded in principle, 
reason, and law, namely, that what is expressly prohibited is pro* 
hibited altogether, and may not be evaded by any contrivance 
which, under a different name or appearance, attains the same 
end ; and whatever is expressly ordered may not be evaded by 
an illusory or partial compliance ; that whatever is subsidiary 
to what is ordered, and whatever, being in itself decent and proper 
and in accordance with primitive and catholic use, is not by any fair 
construction necessarily connected with those Roman novelties 
which the Church “ cut away and clean rejected ” (o) at the 
Reformation, is, generally speaking, lawful. Tliere are, in other 
words, three categories of these things: (1) Things lawful and 
ordered; (2) things unlawful and prohibited; (3) things neither 
ordered nor prohibited expressly or by implication, hut the doing 
of which must be governed by the living discretion of some person 
in authority (a). 

1329. When an ecclesiastical offence is found to be proved, the 
promoters of a suit have not in all cases a right to insist on 


{n) Thus, iu Jtidaflule v. Clifton (1877), 2 P. I). 276, P. C., such authorities as 
IIooKer, Baxter’s Life and Times, Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, Dr. Thomas 
Bennett’s Paraphrase, Oostn’s Works, and the like were quoted and relied upon, 
not by counsel only, but in the judgment ultimately pronounced; and this not 
upon questions of doctrine or opinion, but as leading to inferences of fact as to 
what was usual at tho time of the writers referred to {Head v. Lincoln {Biehof), 
f liS923 A. 0. 614, 65.‘1, P. C.). As to the use of histerical material by an ecclesias¬ 
tical judge, the Privy Council in the latter case on appeal from tho coiirt of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said, at pp. 663, 664 ; “ Without considering further 
how far an ecclesiastical .judge has a right to act upon his own histoheal leaming, 
when it becomes imi>ortant to ascertain what was the ecclesiastical practice or 
what were the views entertained by eminent theologians, in remote times, it is 
enough to say here, dealing with the objection generally, that it is impossible to 
contend that if in other respects the archbishop’s judgment was well founded, it 
could be invalidated by hie having called to his aid for this purpose bis own 
historical researches. Nor does it make the objection better that instead of 
pronouncing eaj catAedrA what in his opinion was the history of such and such a 

S raotice the archbishop has disclosed m his judgment tho sources from which he 
erived his views.” 

(ej Book of Common Prayer. 

(a; Martin v. Maekonocnie (1868), L. B. 2 A. & E. 116, per Sir Eobxrt 
FBIU.IMOSB. at p. 191 ; afflnnM (1868) L. R. 2 P, 0. 365, 385. The person to 
whom such matters should be submitted is the bishop of the diocese (Book of 
Common Prayer, Preface, as applied in Mtxrtin v. Mackonochie, tupra, per Sir 
Bobriit Philumorb, at p. 18f;. The function of the bishop to whom the 
parties in doubt resyrt is not to pronounce a legal judgment, but to resolve, if 
possible, the doubt; and the bishop, if unable so to do, may send for the resolu- 
tiofn thereof to the anhbiahop. This course was adopted in toe cases of ** Lioense 
and Processional Lights " and the “ fieeervation of the Sacrament, *’ upon whito 
the archbii^hops pronounced their opinions at Lambeth (July 81, 1899, and May 1, 
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sentenoe bein^ pronounced, even if it be only a monition not to 
repeat the offence (b). If the court is satisfied that the offence 
will not be repeated, it is entitled to accept the assurance of future 
submission, and is not bound to inflict a penalty, and a monition 
is a penalty (c}. 

(ii.) Ornaments and Decoratio/u of the Chvsrch. 

1330. A bishop cannot by a sentence of consecration legalise 
the retention in a church of an ornament which is forbidden by law 
to be there (d). The rubric as to ornaments in the commencement 
of the Prayer Book is in these words: “ And here is to be noted, 
that such Ornaments of the Church, and of the Ministers thereof, 
at all times of their Ministration, shall be retained, and be in use, 
as were in this Church of England, by the Authority of Parliament, 
in the Second Year of the Reign of King Edward the Vlth." The 
rubric deals with two kinds of ornaments—the ornaments of the 
church and the ornaments of the minister. 

1331. The term “ ornaments ” in ecclesiastical law is not confined, 
as by modern usage, to articles of decoration or embellishment, 
but it is used in the larger sense of the word “ omamentum,” 
which is used pro quocumque apparatu, seu instrumento (e). All the 
several articles used in the performance of the service and rites of 
the church are “ ornaments ’’; in modern times, organs and bells 
are held to fall under this denomination (/). 

The term “ornaments of the church” in the rubric is confined 
to those articles the use of which in the services and ministra' 
tions of the church is prescribed by the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. (y)- Thus, the rubric provides for the use, inter alia, of 
an English Bible, the new Prayer Book, a poor man’s box, a 
chalice, a corporas, a paten, and a bell. Though there may be 
articles not expressly mentioned in the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. the use of which would not be restrained, they must 
be articles which are consistent with and subsidiar • to the services, 


1900, respectively). Those opinions, which are hereafter referred to, wore not 
nouU in the strict sense of the terra. 
lo ad T. Lincoln (Bishop), [1892] A, 0. 644, 669, P. 0. 

Ibid. 


Davey v. Hinds, [1901] P. 95 (Chichester Consistory Court); see also 
Marfiham v. Shirebrcfk Overseers, [190^ P. 2.'>0. As to the rights of non-resi¬ 
dents to promote a suit, see Davey ▼. Htnde, [1901] F. 95; [19011] P. 221. As to 
the institution of criminal suite against chur-chwardena to obtain the removal 
of illegal ornaments, see Davey v. Hinde, supn. In AToftfe v. Iteaat, [1904] P, 
34, following Ijee v. Fagg (1874), L. R. 6 P. 0.38, it was hold that a non-parishi«iner 
desoribed as a eolicitor and secretary to the Archbishop of York and Ordina^ 
t»f the Diocese of York, who was proved to be the sequestrator of the living in 

S nestdon during a vacancy thereof, had no locus standi to promote a suit agamst 
ae chttrchwaraens during the vacancy for a motion to remove omamenta 
introduced without a faculty; see also Udddl v. Beal (1860), 14 Moo. P. C. 0. 1. 

(e) SlphinsUme v. Purchat (1870), L. E, 3 A. A E. 66, per Sir Bobxbt 
P mixnco&E, at p. 89, citing Westerton v. Liddell, as reported in Moore’s Special 
Beport, at pp. IM, 167. • 

){) Ibid., v«r Sir Eobeet Peiluiioeb, at p, 89, citing ifartto v. Mackonochis 
(1^), L. B. 2 P. 0. 365, 390. 
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as an organ for the singing, a credence table from which to tak<> 
the sacramental bread and wine, cushions or hassocks {h). 

Further, a distinction must be drawn between those articles 
which are ornaments of the church in the strict sense of the term 
and those which are merely decorations. The test of the legality of 
the latter depends upon whether or not the decorations are in 
danger of being abused by superstitious reverence. 

1332. Painted windows or paintings will be held illegal,if the court 
is satisfied from the mode in which the subject is treated, the place 
which they occupy, or other incidents, that they are in real danger 
of adoration, worsliip, or superstitious reverence. So long as they 
are free from this charge, and fulfil no other function but that of 
fitly decorating the church, they are free from objection; the 
moment that from any cause, whether residing in the objects 
themselves or arising among those who worship in the church, the 
danger of their adoration is made manifest, they cease to be 
innocent and fall under the charge of illegality (i). 

1333. The set of delineations used in Roman Catholic churches, 
and commonly called the Stations of the Cross and Passion, are not 
more architectural decorations. Such of them as have no warrant in 
gospel history (A) are illegal decorations in themselves, while the 
legality of the others depends upon whether they are likely to be 
abused in the particular case(Z). 

‘ 1334. Although before the Reformation the symbol of the cross 
had been put to superstitious uses, yet crosses, which are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from crucifixes (m), when used as mere emblems of the 
Christian faith, and not as objects of superstitious reverence, may 


(/*) Elphinstone y. Ptirchas (1870), L. E. 3 A. & E. 66. The ccnatruction 
fidopted m the caneB cited is not applicable or ia misleading if applied to vestmenl^ 
and to the ornaments of the minister (iftdscfa/e v. Cli/tvn (1877), 2 P. I). 276, 336 
et aeq.), as to which see p. 672, post. 

(i) Clifton V. Itidadale (1876), 1 P. D. 316, per Lord Pewzance, at p. 368. 

(ft) As, for instance, the legend of St. Veronica. 

(/) ClifUm y. Ridsdnle (1876), 1 P. D. 316, 359—363 (affirmed aub nom. Itidadale 
T. Cliftim (1877), 2 P. D. 276, P. C.), where the Court of Arches ordered the 
removal of all the delineutions on the ground that they had been set up by the 
resp<mdont “without lawful authority,” no faculty naving been grants or 
applied for to justify their erection, which constituted “ an, addition to the fabric 
ornaments or furniture of the church,” but left it open to the respondent to apply 
for a facility to authorise the iutr<^uction into his chiu^ of such of them as 
might rum out to be free from objection. There was no ap|ieal to the Privy 
Council of this part of the case. For cases where the removal of the Stations 
of the Cixiss has been ordered, see Markham v. Shirebrook Overaeera, [1906] P. 
239, wheie, however, an image of the Good Shepherd, erected without a faculty, 
was allowed to remain as being a decoration only, there being no proof that 
superstitious reverence was wia to it [lie St. Mari'a, Mari/lebone Road, [1898] P. 
114, following SieveWnjT v. Atwgybrd (1866), 36 L. J. (ECCn.) 1; compare Be 
Chn'ateknrth. Baling, [1906} P. 289). As to the necessity of proving the general 
desire of parishioners to retain cihumi ornaments not illegal m themmves on an 
application for a confirmatory faculty, see Markham v. Shirebt-ooh {Otatraeera), 
mtptv. 

(m) Weaterton ▼. Liddell (1867), as reported in Moore's Special Bmort, cits<I 
in Clifton V. RidadaU (1876), 1 P. D. 316, 860 ; EidadaU v. (Ri/km (1877), 2 
P. D. 276, .360, P. 0. 
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etUl lawfully be erected as architectural decorations (n). But « 
cross, whether movable or not, wliich by its position is closely 
connected with the communion table is forbidden by law (o). 

Crucifixes and sculptured images are not necessarily illegal, even 
when placed on the top of a chancel screen (p). Those which have 
been set up for the purpose of decoration only and are not likely in 
the circumstances of the particular case* to be abused by super* 
Btitious reverence are lawful decorations {q). 

(n) Id Liddell t. Beal (I860), 14 Moo. P. C. C. 1, a metal orose plaoed on 
the end of the east window above the communion table was held to be legal. 
See also Weeterton v. Liddell (1857), ae reported in Moore’s Special Report, 
cited in Ridudalev. Clifton (1877), 2 r. D. 276.350, P, 0. In LiddMv, WuUrton 
(1837), 6 W. R. 470, P. 0., the Privy Council decided that the wooden cross 
ereot^ in that particular case ** was to t>e considered a mere axoliitectural 
ornament ’* (meaning “ decoration ”). In Philfpoiis v. //oyd (1875), L. R. 6 P. 0. 
435, the Privy Council, in justifying the erection of the Exeter ruredos, adhered 
to the position taken up in the proviousoase and pronouncod that erection lawful, 
though it included many sculptured images, on the express ground ** that it had 
been set up for the purpose of decoratiuu only,” declaring that it was *' not in 
danger of being abused,” and that it was not suggested that any superstitious 
reverence has bMii or is likely to be paid to any of the figures upon it.” 

In RidadaU v. Clifton, euj>ra, at p. 353, the Privy Council in the circum¬ 
stances of the OHSe ailirmeil the decision directing the removal of the crucifix, while 
at the sume time stating that it was important to maintain, as to representatkius 
of sucred persons and otijocts in a church, the lilierty established in Phill/iotta v. 
Boj/d, au/ira, subject to the power and duty of the ordinary so to exercise his 
judicial discrolion in granting or refusing faculties as to guard against things 
likely to be abused for purjwers of supf»rHtition. • 

(o) Durat v. Maalera (1876). I P. D. 373, P. C., where a movable wo«Kien cross 
placed on a retablu or ledge above the eouimuuiou table with the intention that 
it should remain ther< periiiHiiently was held to lie unlawful; see the disciiSHum 
of this case, and those cited in the preceding note, in Re St. Mark'a, WimhUdun, 
fyimbledon (Pifar and Churckwird'na) v. Eden, [1908] P. 167, where the chan¬ 
cellor of the diocese of Southwark was of opinion that (he placing of a movable 
wooden cross, whether on or just above the holy table, is not illegal, stating 
that ho was unable to reconcile Hurat v. Maatera, aupra, with Li fdell v. JJeal, aupra, 
where a movable ledge of wo<rtl with oandiesticks upon it a as held not to be 
inconsistent with the monition to provide “a flat movable table of wood.” 
As to whether the dec'sions of the Privy Council bind the ecolesiastioal courts, 
see Re St, Mark'a IVtmtdedon, IVimldt-don ( V^imr and Churchwardefia) v. Eden, 
aupra; Retd v. Lincoln (Riahop), [1802] A. C. 644 ; and p. 665, ante. 

(/>) See the cases cited in the following note. 

( 9 ) Phillpotta V. Boyd, aupra (sculptured representations in high relief 
of the Ai pension, the Transfiguration, and the Descent of the Holy Qbost on 
the Day of Pentecost), where the Privy Council, in holding that the rer^os 
erected for the jiurpusc of decoration in Exeter Cathedral was not illegal, siiioe 
it was not suggesteil that any euperstitioua reverence had been or was likely to 
be paid to any figures forming part of it, considered the effect of the Injunctions 
of Henry Vlll. and the 3rd and 28th Injunctions of Edward VL, stat. (1549) 
3 & 4 Edw. 6 , c. in, ss. 1 , 2 , 6 (which Act the Judicial Committee held to remain 
unrepealed), the 23rd of the Injunctions of Elizabeth (1559), the Proclamation of 
£3izabeth (1560), the 22nd Article of Religion, and the Homilies against the Perils 
of Idolatry recognised in the 35th Article of Religion, and concurred in the ^iniou 
expressed by the Privy Council in WeMerton v. LiddtU (1857), Moore's msctal 
Report, that ike Act of Edward VL ** related to the deetroction of images auwady 
onured to be removed, but which either had not been removed or, having been 
so, were stOl retained for private devoHon and worship '* ; Bidarlale v. VE/tott 
(1877), 2 P. D. 276, P. C. (mjdfix of meM in full relief on top of otumoel ecreet 
with a row of candles on cither side, which wem lighted at evening service), 
where it was held by the Privy Council that in the absence of a proper faculty 
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1385. The conrt will issue a faculty for the erection of chancel 
screen gates on being satisfied in its discretion that the erection 
would be of utility (r). 

the cnicifis was unlawfully set up and retained, and that no such faculty ought to 
be granted, and the crucinx was ordered to be removed, on the ground that there 
was a likelihood and danger of superstitious reverence, which the Privy Council in 
PhillimtU V. Boyd (1876), L. R. 6 0. P. 486, pronounced to be fatal to the lawful¬ 
ness of all images and figures set up in a church. As to this case, see p. 669, ants ; 
see also R. v. London {Bi«hop) f 1889^ 24 Q. B. D. 213,0. A., per Lindlet, L.J., at 
p. 237. Crucifixee and sculptured images have been allowed in the following 
cases:— Barsham, Huffolk {Rector etc.) v. Pariehumen of the Same, [1896] P. 260 
(figures of our Lord on the Cross, the Virgin Maiy and St. Jtihn on the chancel 
screen); Re St. Anselm, Pinner, [1901] P. 202, wWe it was held that the mere 
suggestion that such figures may cause offence is not sufficient ground for the 
ordinary refusing in his discretion to grant a faculty; Oreat Bardjield (Kicor) v. 
All having Interest, [1897] P. 186, where tlie ordinary was satisfied that the 
figures would be for the purpose of architectural decoration only, and that there 
was no ground for reasonaole apprehension that they would be abused or made 
the subject of superstitious reverence ; Hushes v. Edwards (1877), 2 P. D. 361, 
368 (sculptured representation of the crucifixion immediately over the holy table). 

In the following cases faculties have been refused ’.—Re St, Lawrenre, Pittington 
(1880), 6 P. 1). 131 (decoration of reredos with a design to represent the Adoration 
of our Ijord in Majesty by the Faithful), where the refusal was on the ground 
that there would be a danger of that rejiresc-iitation being abusefl by receiving 
superstitious reverence; Kensit v. St. Ethclburga, Bishopsgate Within {Rector), 
[IWO] P. 80 (crucifixes), where the court held that (1) they were either in 
themselves illegal church ornaments or illegal architectural decorations ; and 
(2), if not in themselves illegal as such, they were, having regard to their use 
in the church for superstitious purposes, articles and things the retention of 
.which in the church it would be an unwise exercise of the discretion of the 
court to authorise; Richnumd ( Victir) and St. Matthias, Richmond {Chapel- 
wardens) V, All Persons having Interest etc.,[1897] P. 70 (crucifix with or without 
figures on either side placed on a chancel screen) ; Paignton ( Vicar) v. All having 
Interest, [1905] P. Ill (sculptured group of our Lord on the Cross, the Virgin 
Mary and St. John), where it appeared that the court, by granting the faculty, 
would 1)6 authorising the restoration of the pre-lleformation screen and rood 
formerly in tho church; St. John the Evangelist, Clevrdon (Ftcar and Church¬ 
wardens) V. All having Interest, [1909] P. 6, where the court was of opinion that 
the erection of a similar group was not contemplated simply and purely as a 
matter of decoration; Markham v. Shirebrook Overseers, [19061 P. 239 (crucifixes 
over pulpits); Davey v. Ilinde, [1903] P. 221 (crucifixes). See also St. Paul, 
Bow Common, [1909] P. 245 (rood beam). 

A confirmatory faculty to retain ornaments not illegal in themselves should 
always be refused, unless there is sufficient evidence of a general desire amongst 
the parishioners to retain them {Markham v. Shirebrook Overseers, supra), 

(r) St. James, Norland (rtror rfc.) v. Parishioners of ike Same, [1894] P. 266; 
Paignton {Vicar) v. All having Interest, [1905] P, 111 Re St. Agnes (1886), 
11 P. I). 1; Re St. John's Church. Isle of Dogs (1888), Trist. 67 (cited [1894] 
P, 258). In Westerion v. Lidaeii (1867), Moore’s Special Report, at p. 77, 
Dr. Ldshinoton refused to order the removal of a chancel screen witti 
gates on •the ground that they were not prohibited by ecclesiastical law, but 
added that he should not advise a bishop to consecrate a church with side 
gates, as he considered the separation of the chancel from the body of the 
^orcb as objectionable. Faculties have been refused in the following cases, 
no reason being shown for departing from the ordinary rule laid down in 
WtsterUmy. Liddell, supra:—Re St. Augustine, Eaggerston (1877), 4 P. D. Ill; 
Annunciatiqn, Chialehurst (Fteor) v. Parishioners of Same (1877), 4 P. D. 114; 
Bradford v. Fry (1878), 4 P. D. 93; Richmond ( Vicar) and St. Matthias, Richmond 
{ClMpelwardene) yo AU Pertons haidng Interest etc., [1897] P. 70; 8t. Andrew, 
Romford {Rector) y. All Persons etc., [1894] P, 220, where the chancellrar of St. 
Albans, being of opinion that the grwt of a faculty authimsing the erection 
of the gates would oe an exercise of his discretion in opposition to the decision 
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1336. The legaliW of a reredoB depends upon whether it is a 
mere architectural decoration which is not likelj to be the object 
of superstitious reverenoe(«). 

1337. A tabernacle for the reception of the reserved sacrament 
is not a lawful church ornament (a). 

1338. The ringing of one of the church bells as a sanctus bell is 
an additional ceremony, and the court will refuse to sanction by 
faculty alterations to enable one of the church bells to be used 
from the interior of the church as a sanctus bell (6). 

1339. It is lawful to place vases of flowers on the holy table and 
to keep them there during the performance of divine service, pro¬ 
vided they are used as decorations only (c). It is unlawful to have 
the communion table wholly uncovered during divine service (d). 

1340. A movable marble communion table is not a legal article 
of church furniture (e). A second communion table in a side chapel 


m Brailford v. Fry, tupra, refused the faculty as prayed, but intimated tbat, if 
the petitioners desired, the court would decree a faoul^ to issue for the erec¬ 
tion of the chancel screen without any gates to it. The question whether a 
chancel screen with gates is of practical utility in modem tunes would usually 
be answered in the affirmative. 

(<) See pp. 6S8, G69, ante, whore the cases of the legality of crucifixes and 
images have been considered in connection with a roredos. In &. v. London 
(liiafiop) (18S9), 21 Q. B. D. 213, C. A., it was held that where a representa* 
tion had been sent to the bishop requesting him to allow proceedings to have 
the teredos in St. Paul’s removed as being unlawful, and the bishop had 
refused, his reason being based on his view that such litigation in his opinion • 
entailed mischievous resulU, the answer of the bishop was sufficient. In R. v. 
London (^Bishop), Lfdghtm's Gaee, [1891] 2 Q. B. 48, where the representation 
was the same as in the earlier case, except that it alleged that the teredos hiul 
in fact encoitraged idolatrous practices, and the bishop, relying on his former 
consideration of the question, had refused the petition. Hawkins, J., held 
that the answer was sufficient. These decisions were affirmed in the House of 
Lords, which held in both cases that, whether the reasons of the bishop were 
good or bad, he h<ad acted within his jurisdiction and ho;i< stiy exercised his 
discretion and judgment [R. v. London (Riahop), anpra; A Icroft v. London 
{Lord Biehop), Liyhton v. London {Lord Biahop), [1891] A. C. 668). See also 
Great Bardfield {Vicar) y. AU having Interest, [1897] P. 186, 189. 

(a) Kenatt y. St. Ethelburga, Biahopagtde Within (Hector), [1000] P. 80. As 
to the reservation of the sacrament, see p. 683, poet. 

(h) St. John the EvangeJiat, Vlevedon (Vicar and Chttrchwardena) v. A ll having 
Interett, ^909] P. 6, where it was further decided that the tolling or ringing of 
one of th^ church bells of a paiish church duting the consecration prayer in 
the Oommunion Servii^ at the moment of the elevation of each of the sacrod 
elements as a sanctus bell is illegal. 

(c) Etphinatone v. Purchaa [1870), L. B. 3 A. & E. 66. 

(a) Ibid. As to the covering or the communion table, see Oanon 82 and the 
Eubnc. 

(s) St. Lvke'a, Chdaea{Reetor) y, Wheeler, [1904] P. 267, whore it was also held 
that a faculty may, in the discretion of the ordinary, he granted for a wooden 
communion table on the front and sides of which are suspended slate slabs 
deocnated wi^ marble mosaics and detachable at will without injury to the 
table, but see os to this decision Hayee (Rector and Churekwardma) v. Ful/ard, 
[1910] P. 18. 1%ere is nothing illegu in elevating the oomrannion table above 
me floor of the church (Re Andrew's, JStaveratock Ililf (1909), 26 T- Is. B. 408} i 
and it ia legal to fix curtains behind the communion taola anfl at the north and 
south ends of it, but not so as to prevent the minister, if so desirous, opiating 
in the oommtmion at the north end of ^e table [Re St. MarVa, WimUedon, 
WiniUedon (Vicar and C.hnfehunrdma) v, Sdm, [1908] P. 167). 
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may be sanctioned on the ground of convenience and economy (/). 
Where necessary, a credence table may lawfully be placed in a oharch 
as subsidiary to the administration of the Holy Communion (g). 

1341. The practice of praying for the dead is of much earlier 
date than the doctrine of pu»-cratory {h). Prayers for the dead do 
not fall under the same condemnation as the Boman doctrine of 
purgatory; but as prayers for the dead are associated in the popular 
mind with the later exaggerations referred to in the 22nd Article 
of Keligion, and a bequest made for such prayers being offered would 
be void by the common law as superstitious (i), the ordinary ought 
not in his discretion to grant a faculty for the introduction of a 
memorial tablet or window bearing an inscription inviting them {k). 


(iii.) Ornamenta of the Minister. 

1342. The rubric as to the ornaments of the minister in the 
commencement of the Prayer Book, which prescribes that such 
ornaments of the minister at all times of their ministration shall be 
retained and be in use as were in the Church of England by the 
authority of Parliament in the second year of Edward VI,, 
requires for the legalisation of the ornaments of the minister at the 
time of prayers and sacrament that they must have the parlia- 
inentary authority of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., but it is 
a misapprehension to suppose that the rubric was intended to have, 
or did have, the effect of repealing the law as it previously stood, 
and of substituting for that previous law another and a different 
.law, formulated in the words of that rubric, and of thus making 
the year 1662 a new point of departure in the legislation on this 
subject (/). If it were so, the rubric would not merely “ authorise” 
the use of the vestments referred to, but would make it imperative. 

(/) Re Holy Trinity Church, Stroud Oreen (1887), P. D. IIU); St. Peter't, 
Eaton Sijuare (yirar etc.) v. Pariahionere of Same, [^894] P. 3jO; St. Anne'a, 
1 Amehome {Rector) v. Parishioners of Same, [1901] P. “3; Paignton {Vicar) v. 
All having Interest^ [1905] P. Ill ; Re St. James th- Great, Bturtim, St. John the 
Raptist, Buxton (Viatr) v. Parishioners of Same, [1907] P. 368; Re St. Mark's, 
Alarylehoue Road, St. Mark's ( Vicar) v. St. Mark's {Parishioners), [1898] P. 114 ; 
Re iSi. Michael, Bromliy (1908), 23 T. L. R. 95 ; Re SI. Paul's, Brentford (1908), 
25 T. L. E. 228. The circiinietances which warrant the faculty and the structural 
and other arrangemeiite to be mode are matters to be decided by the court 
granting the faculty in each case {Re St. James the Great, Buxton, St. John the 
Baptist, Rnxton ( Vicar) v. Parishioners of Same, supra). 

{g) IVcsterton v. Lulddl (1867), Moore's Siieciul Ro^>ort, at p. 18?, P. C., 
overruling FavBtner v. Litcf^eld (1815), 1 Rob. Red. 184. 

(A) Breeks v. Wool/rey (1838), 1 Curl. 880, per Sir Uebbebt Jeniteb. 

(») See title CuAurnES, Vol. IV., pp. 120—122. 

{k) Eiftrton v. All of Odd Bode, [1894] P, 15. The second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. omitted prayer for the dead. As to inscriptions on tombstonec; 

in parish churchyards inviting them, sen Pearson v. Stead, [1903] P. 68. 

(/) Hidniale v. Clifton (1877), 2 P. 1). 276, P. 0., aflarming the decision of 
the Ai'ohes Court that the wearing during the service of Holy Communioo 
of the vestments known as the alb and chasuble is illegal, and approving 
Bibbert v. Purchas (1870), I* B. 3 P. 0. 806. Aa to IVeeterten v. Liddell, 
supra, everything said asid done in that case to which the Bubrio of 1662 
was material had referenoe uduaively to ornaments of the ohateh. Ue 
oourt “had nothing to do with the ornaments of the minister or nothing 
appertaining thereto (Moore’s Special Beport, p. 31}. See Ridsdaie r. CUften, 
supra, at p. 336. In Martin v. MarJconochie (1868), L. B. 2 P. C. 366, it 
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The view accepted b; the Privy Oonnoil is that (omitting all 
reference to hoc^s and to the ornaments of bishops) the law 
existing ap to the year 1G67 (m) was not inconsistent with the 


vas BufScient to oonsider the effoot of the mere wohIh of the Rubric of 1662, 
repeating! (ae it did) m 1662 the lanp^uapeof the Act of ihe first year of Elisabeth 
on a point unaffected by anything dune in the igaeantime. Hoe BidatUiU r. 
Clijton, tupra, at p. 336. Tlie uonstruotiun of tbe Rttbrio of 1662 in Elphiiutmt y, 
Purchcu (1870), L. R. 3 A. & £. 66, to the effect that it authorises the use of 
the vestmenta mentioned in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. was not 
accepted by the Privy Council (see the same case on appeal mb nom, Htblmi r, 
PwrchM (1871), L. R. 3 P. C. HOa). 

(m) Some reference to tdie history of this subject is rendered necessary by 
the fact that the legality of particular vestments depends upon the history of 
the question up to the year 1662. 

In the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. (1549) the directions os to the vestures 
of the ministers officiating in the public services of the Church (omitting all that 
relates to hoods and the directions as to bishops) were as follows:—In tho 
saying and singing of matins and evensong, baptiring, and burying, the iniuislor 
was to use a surplice. In the administration of the Uoly Communion the 
colebiant was to *' put upon him a white aib plain, with a vestment or oope," 
and the assistant ministers (priests or deacons) were to “ have upon tliem 
likewise the vestures appoinfod for their miiiiatrv. namely, albes with tunioles.” 
These directions were omitted from the second Pi-ayor Book of Edward VI. 
(1652) ; and instead a rubric was iuMorted immediately before the order of 
Morning Prayer, in these words: " And here it is to be noted, that tho minister 
at the time of the communion and at all other times of his ministration, shall 
use neither ulb, vestment, nor cope; but . . . being a priest or deacon, ha 
Mhall have and wear a surplice only.'* U]mn the accession of Elizabeth after 
the Marian reaction no now or revised Prayer Book was aiinoxed to Q,iieeu 
BUzitbeth’s Act of Uniformity (l.ViS) (1 Eliz. c.' 2), but the second Prayer Book of 
lildward VI., with certain alterations and additions immaterial to this subject, 
ras directed to stand and be in full force from tho 24lh of .lune, 1659. Tho 
i"uaotment was, howovfir. qualified by the provisoes containod in ss. 25 and 26, 
of which the former is in these words- *' Provided always and be it enacted, 
that such ornaments of the church, and of the ministers theniof, shall be 
lotained and be in use, as weie in this Church of England byauthority of Parlia¬ 
ment in the second year of Ring Edward tho Sixth, until other older shall be 
therein taken by the authority of the Queen’s Majesty,’ wi ll the advice of 
her commissioners appointed under the Great Seal of Eng.and for causes 
ecclesiastical, or of the metropolitan of this realm." In this way the directions 
as to ornaments of the first Prayer Book were k*'pt in force until the oi-der shouhl 
tie taken in the way proviiled by the Act. The Privy Council have decidod 
' RidatbUe v. CU/ton (18<7), 2 P. D. 276, P. 0.) that the advertisements issued by 
lilizabeth and dealing with the vestments of ministerif in 1566 (but not the 
injunctions of Elizabeth) were a “taking of order” within tho Act by tho 
Queen with the advice of the metropolitan. 

These advortiwmients, were in tbese words ; “ In the ministration of the 
Holy Coininunioa in cathedral and collegiate churches, the principal miiiistor 
•'ball wear a cope, with gosjieller and epistoUer agreeably ; and, at all other 
prayers to be end at that communion table, to imo no copes, but surplices. 

“ That the dean and prebendaries wear a surplice with a silk hood in tiie 
choir: and, when they preadi, to use their hooiis. 

“ Item, that every miuister saying any public prayers, or ministering the 
sacraments, or other rites of the Church, shall weu a comely surplice with 
t sleeves, to to provided at the charge of the {larish.” 

Aooordiugly the Privy Oouncil, holding that the advertisements bad the 
■toToe law under stat. (1558) 1 Efiz. a 2, a 25, read the order ss to 
vestures in the Book of Advertisemeuts into the 25th section of stat (1558) 
1 Elia, e. 2, and, omitting (for the sake of brevity) all reference to hoods, 
decided that that section from 1566 to 1$62 had the aune operation in Imt 
ss if it bed been expressed m these treads t ** Provided always that riich 
ornaments o| the church and of the ministeira thereof shall to retained 
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skot. 1 . ornaments rubric and was not repealed by the Act of Uniformify 

Divine of that year, and that consequently they are to be read together. 

Service Accordingly, while the general standard of ornaments of the 

in General, ministers is that established by authority of Parliament by the 

directions contained in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI,, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity and the further order taken 
thereunder engraft on ithia standard a qualification that as to the 
vestures of parish ministers the surplice, and not the alb, vestment, 
or tuniclo, should be used at all times of their public ministrations, 
and that a cope may not be used except at the ministration of the 
Iloly Communion in cathedral and collegiate churches (n). 


and be in use as 'were in this Church of England by authority of 
Parliament in the eocond year of King Pldward Yl., except that the surplice 
shall be used by the ministers of the church at all times of their public ministra¬ 
tions, and the alb, vestment or tuuicle shall not bo need, nor shall a cope 
bo used except at the administration of the Holy Communion in cathedral 
and collegiate churches”; that the 2oth aectiou of stat. (lo38) 1 Eliz. c. 2 
has not been repealed; that there ia nothing inconsistent between the Rubric 
of the present Prayer Book and the section, and that the Rubric of 1662 did 
not make any change in the law. In arriving at this decision the Privy 
Council relie«l on ovidence that after 156(i vestinonts, albs and tunicles (copes 
also in parish churches and in non-collesriate churches) are only mentioned 
in coutemporai'y documents as things associated with superstition, and to 
be defaced and destroyeti. The adverlisonients were accepted as law, as 
having the Queen’s authority. ITiey were refbrred to as of legal authority 
in several of the Canons of 1571, showing (though those canons were not 
contirmed by the Crown) the seuao of the convocations of both provinces. 
The 24th and 26th canons of 1603-4 (which received the royal assent) 
repeated with express reference to the advertisements the substance of their 
directions as to tbo use of copes, sui-ptices etc. in cathedral and collegiate 
churches; and tbo 68th Canon, which relates to the use of surplices at Holy 
Communion in parish churches, followed with scarcely any variations the 
exact words of the advertisements. The Canons of 1640 (also confirmed by 
the Crown) carry on the public evidence of the same uiidei-standing to the time 
of the Great Rubelliou. Since the decision further light has been thrown on 
these points by historical research, and a large amount of evidence was laid before 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline (Parliamentary paper, 1906, 
Vol. XXXIII., p. 10) in support of contentions that the decision is incorrect 
in substance (1) in holding that the ornaments rubric refers as a standard for 
ornaments to what was authorised by the first Prayer Book of Edward Yl. 
(it being alleged that the standard shonld be the standard in the second year of 
Eiiward VI. before tho first Prayer Book came into force), and (2) in holding 
that the advertisements of 1566 ought to be read with this rubric. The 
Commission, without dealing with the question, pointed out that the judgments 
of the Privy Council are open to reconsideration by th^ court itself, which will 
not only look carefully at the fresh light of facts not before it on a previous 
occasion, but will also examine the reasoTis upon which the previous decision 
xests and give effect to its own view of tho case (see also p. 665, ante). 

(n) ^idadode v. Cti/ton (1877), 2 P. D. 276, P. C., which must be taken 
to lay down the present state of the law as to vestments. It follows from 
the fact that a cope is a proper vestment at Holy Communion in cathedral 
and colleriuto churches that the cope ia not illegal in parish churches on the 
BTound tnat it has ai^ s^ial docti'inal signification. The following extracts 
from tho first Prayer Book of Edward Yl. are taken from Hierurgia Anglicana 
(1902), Part 1., pp. 136, 13»>r which (pp. 185—236) ia a storehouse of informa* 
lion on the subject of ecclesiastical vestments:—“ Upon tho day, and at the 
time appointedetfor the ministration of the Iloly Communion, the priest that 
shall execute holy ministry, shall put upon him the ve^re appointed 
for that ministFatioD, that m to say, a white alhe plain, with a vestment or 
cope. And whore there bo many priests or doncons, then so many shall ho 
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A biretta luay lawfully be used by the minister during divine 
serviee as a protection to the head when needed (o), but the use of a 
biretta as a vestment in the services of the church is illegal (p). 

(iv.) Ititea and Ceremonies. 

1343. The terms “ rite” and “ceremony ” used in the Prayer Book 
are terms of ecclesiastical and ritual art, and are to be construed 
with reference to tbeir use in the works of writers on ritual unless 
they receive a different meaning from a comparison of other 
passages or parts in the Prayer Book or statute m which they are 
found. There is a legal distinction between a rite and a ceremony; 
a rite consists in services expressed in words, a ceremony in 
gestures or acts preceding, accompanying, or following the utter¬ 
ance of those w’ords((y). 

It is not open to a minister of the church, or even to the highest 
ecclesiastical tribunal of appeal, to draw a distinction, in acts which 
are a departure from or \ iidation of the rubric, between those which 
are important and those which a])pear to be trivial. The object of 
a Statute of Uniformity is to produce an universal agreement in the 
worship of Almighty God(»-), an object which w'ould be wholly 


readyhelp the prief>t iu the iBiuletratiou, as shall be requisite; and shall 
have ujMJU them likewise the vestures appointed for their iiiinistiy, that is to 
bay albe.s with <uniolt>s.” 

“ Though there he none to communicate with tho priiiist, yet these days 
nVodnewiays and rriduys], after tho Litanj' ended, the priest shall put ujMjn 
him a ]>lam alhe or surjtiice, with a cojx-, and say all things at the altar 
(iipjKiinted to be said at the celebration of tho Lord’s Supper,) until after the 
offeitoiy’.’* 

• • And the same oixler shall bo used all other days, whensoever tho people 
he ciLStomably assembled to pray iu the church, and none disposed to com- 
iiiuuicute with the priest.” 

“In the saying or singing of matins and evensong, baptiaiag and burying, 
the minister, in parish churches and chajicls anni>xed tn the r me, shall use a 
surplice. And iu all cathedral churches and colleges, the arc'idoacons, deans, 
j'l'ovosts, masters, probendarios, and fellows, being giuduatos, may use in tho 
(luire, beside their surplice, such hood as jtortuimith to tbeir several degrees, 
which they have taken in any university within this realm ; but in all uthur 
jilaces, every minister shall be at liberty to use any surplice or no. It is also 
seemly, that graduates, when they proacb, should use such hood as pertaiueth 
to their several dogieos." 

“ And whensoever the bishop shall celebrate the Holy (lominuuion in the 
church, or oxocutti any other public ministration, bo shall liave upon him, 
Ixistdo his rochet, a surplice or albe, and a coi)e or vestment; ana also his 
pastoral staff iu his hand, or else borne or holden by his chaplain.” 

As to mitres, which ore not mentionod in the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI , see Hierurgia Anglicana, Part I., pp. 223 et seq. 

(o) Elphinstone v. Purchae (1870), Ti. B. 3 A. & E. 66. 

(p) In IMhert (theretofore E/pkitietoTui) v. l*urehas (1871), L. E. 3 P. 0. 605, 
p. 651, all that was said was: “ With respeot to the cap called a biretta, which 

’ the respondent is said to have carried in his hand, but not to have worn in 
chojroh, their Lordships would not be justified, upon the evidence before them, 
in ptonoaneing that tne res{mndent did an unlawful act.” The use of a biretta 
as a vestment in divine service is unlawful within the principle of the later oase 
of RidedaJe v. Clifton (1877), 2 P. D. 276, P. a; see p. 672, ante. 

Martin t. Maxkonochit (1868), L. B. 2 A. & £. 116. 

(r) These we the words of the preamble mted in Martin y. MacTconoehU (1868), 
L. B. 2 P. C. 365, 882. 383. 
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frustrated if each minister, on bis own view of the relative import* 
ance of the details of the service, were to be at liberty to omit, to 
add to, or to alter any of those details (s). In oases where there is 
doubt the Preface to the Prayer Book provides that “ the partiet^ 
that doubt or diversely take anything should always resort to the 
bishop of the diocese.” But in matters which involve what is 
expressly ordered and • prohibited by the rubric the bishop can 
have no jurisdiction to modify or dispense with the rubrical pro- 
vi8ion8(0, and in the performance of the seivices, rites, and 
ceremonies ordered by the Prayer Book, the directions contained 
in it must be strictly observed; no omission and no addition can 
be permitted {u). 


(fi) Afartin v. Mackonochk (18G8), L. E. 2 P. C. 36r>, 383. 

(<) Ibid., at p. 385. In the case of Inconae and Processional Lights 
l)efoi-6 the archbishops at Lambeth Palace (July 31, 1899, hCacmMlan 
& Co.'8 Official lleport), the following opinion was expressed: “The 
ministration of the ministers is contained in and proscribed by the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is there that we find what is tlie form to l)e obaoiwed in 
nil the offi<5os of public worship Every clergyman is required by the 36th 
Canon to use the form in the Book of Connnon Prayer proscribed, and none 
other. Anti Iho only authority which can bind or authorise the clergyman to 
make ni^ variation whatever from what is contained in the Book is either an 
Act of Convocation, legalised when necessary by Parliuinent, or the oriier of 
the Crown, issued with the advice and consent of the metropolitan under the 
Act of 1659, or a direction of the ordinary under the Act of Uniformity Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1872 (:13 & 36 Vict. c. 35).” 

(«) Wetlerton v. Liddell (1857), Moore’s Special llepmt, p. 187, adopted aud 
npi>roved in Martin v. Mackouochie, supra, at p. 383. Q’lie pre'-ent Act of 
Uniformity, 1062 (14 Car. 2, o. 4), is entitled “ An Act for the \iniformity 
of public prayers, and admiiustratioua of sacraments, and other rites and 
ceremonies; and for establishing the form of making, onlaiuing, and conse¬ 
crating bishops, priests, aud deacons in the Church of England.” S. 1, after 
reciting that “ nothing conducoth more to the settling of the ]wace of the nation, 
nor to the honour of our religion and the propagation thereof, than a universal 
agreement in the worship of Almighty Qod, and to the intent that every person 
in this realm may certainly know the rule to which he is to conform in 
jiublio worship and administration of sacraments, aud other rites and cere¬ 
monies of the Church of England,” enacts that “ all ministers shall be bound to 
say and use the morning piuyer, evening prayer, aud celebration aud adminis¬ 
tration of both saoraments, and all other the public and common pniyer, in 
su<-h order and form as is mentioned in the book annexed and joined to 
Ihe Act, intituled The L$ook of Common Prayer and admiuistrution of the 
siicrainonts and other rites and ceremonies of the church, aonordiug to the 
Church of Euglaud.” By s. 13 it is enacted that no form or order of common 
})vuyers, administration of sacnameiits, lites or ceremonies, shall be openly used 
in any churob, chapel or other public place, or in any college or hall io eithei 
of the universities, tho colleges of Westminster. Winenester or Eton, or any of 
them,4ithp.r than what is prescribed aud appointed to be used in and by that 
book. S. 20 enacts that statute's then in force for the uniformity of prayer 
and administratiuu of the sacraments shall stand in full force and shall bo 
applied for the punishment of all offences contrary to the said laws with rela¬ 
tion to the present Prayer B 'ok. By stat. (1558) 1 Eliz. 2, c. 2, a. 27 (the 
Act of Unifuriulty). it is enacted ” that all laws statutes and ordinances wherein « 
or whereby any otner service, administration of aHGrauierits,.or common, prayer 
is limited, established or s^ forth to be us'hI within this realm, or any other 
the Queen’s dominions or countries, shall from henceforth be utterly void and 
of none jeffeot.”* It wm held in Riilsdalev. Clifton (1877), 2 P. D. 276, P. C., 
that the Act of Uniformity of Charles 11. expressly oonfirms the Act of 
tjuiformity of Elizabeth. As to pouishment by admonition, see a. 23 of the 
latter statute. 
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This general role must be inlerjpreted as pturmitting acts of tile Hnv. i. 
minister which are necessarily implied though not defined. Further, BNIm 
the doing of an act before a service cannot Ira treated as the addition ^fieni4is 
of a ceremony to the service (o). tetfWHil. 


1344. Universal and unbroken usage is of great force. And so it 
would be im^ssible now to contend that sirring a hymn at all during 
the service, in itself, and apart from any interference wiih the due '' 

order of the service or anything objectionable in the iiymii sung, is 
illegal (/>). On this principle ihe use of the words ** Glory be to 
Thee, 0 God ” at the reading of the Gospel in the Communion 
Service is a lawful addition to the service (c). Similarly the singing 
of the Agnut Dei immediately after ihn prayer of consecration and 
while the administration is proceeding is not an illegal addition to 
the service (d). 

1845. The rubric which is appended to the service of Holy Com- TheXlemaott 
muniou directs, with the expressed object of taking away all occasion 
of dissension and superstition which any person has or might have 
concerning the bread and wine, that it shall suffice that the bread 
be such as is usual to be eaten, but the best and purest wheat 
bread that cnnvenientl.v may be gotten. In this rubric the words 
“ it shall suffice ” contain a positive direction (e). It is the com< 
position of the substance employed, and not the shape, that is 
material, so that, although, if it is averred and proved that the wafer 
properly so called has been used, the court would hold that an 


(fl) See Read v. Lincoln (Bishop), [1892] A. 0. 644, 667, P. 0.; and 
p. 678. }Hmt. 

(h) ltea>l ▼. Lincoln (Bujiop), supra, at p. 660. Wbother or not the origin of 
the usage ie the permiHsion ^ven by etat. (1648) 2 & 3 Edw. 6, o. I, a. 7, “to 
use openly anv psalms or prayer taken out of the Bible, at any due time, not 
letting or omitting thereby the sorrice or any part thereof mentioned in the 
said book,” it was, in the opinion of the Judicial Committoe, immaterial to 
inquire. 

(r) In the Incense Case before the archtiishopa the opinion expressed woe 
that the practice is in strictness illegal. “ It is quite true that there may be 
variations which are so bi-ief, so long in use, so unimportant, that a bishop 
would be justified in refusing to allow a clergyman to bo prosecuted because of 
his use of them. No authority has been found for tjie short sentences which 
m many churches the people are accustomed to say or sing iinmodiately before 
and after the reading of the gospel in the communitm oftice. There is no 
authority for the practice of the pe<iple saying the general thanksgiving aloud 
with the minister. There is no authority for shortening the exhortation which 
the minister is to read whan gpring notice of the Holy Communion. These 
practices are prabably in strictness all illegal; but no bishop would be wise 
m allowing a prosecution for sudi unimportiint deviations from the strict letter 

the law. This, however, cannot be said of the introdiicdon of Any ceremony 
which is conspicuous, not sanctioned by long-continued custom in otir Church, 
and of such a nature as to change the general characbT and aspect of the 
service*' (Lambeth Opinion, July. 1890, on Incense and Prooessional bights 
(Ifamillan & Co.*B Official Report of Opinions, p. 8)). Tlw onshbishops pro- 
aounoed that in their opinitm the liturgical use of incense and processional lights 
was iliegaL ' 

(d) Mood t. lAncdn (Bi$hop\ mtpra, at 669—661, overruling ElpMattem v. 
i^urdUis (1R70), L. R. 3 A. A B. 66,98, OM Martin v. Maekomihte (SeeooA Sutt) 
0874), ll B. 4 A. A £. 379. In Qi/im v. JBidsdale (1870), 1 P. O. m, 840. 
counsel adinitted the illegality when the ease vnm before Lord VmztJKm. 

(•) BeUbert r. Fvrehas (1871), L. B. 3 P. C. 606, 666. 
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Sect. 1. illegal aefc bad been committed, yet, where it is averred and proven 

Oiidie that bread made in the form of circular wafers instead of bread 

Seniee euch as is usual to be eaten " has been used, the accused will be 

toQeneraL entitled to the benefit of the ambiguity in the form of the 

charge (/). 

Mixing of The mixing of the wine with water in and as part of the Com- 
fr«tM**** munion Service is against the law of the Church, but there is no 

** ground for pronouncing the use of a cup mixed i)eforehand to be 

an ecclesiastical offence (g). 

Position of 1346. The rubric prefixed to the Communion Service directs that 
oelebmnt. the priest, standing at the north side of the table, shall say the 
Lord’s Prayer with the Collect following, the people kneeling. 
This rubric, which has been the subject of much litigation, does 
not touch matters of doctiine {h). When the terms of the rubric 
are considered in connection with the circumstance-s existing at the 
time it was framed (»), it cannot be regarded as so dotinitely and 
unequivocally enjoining that the priest shall, no matter how the 
table may he placed, stand at that end of the table which faces the 
north when saying the opening prayers that no other position can 
be as.sumed w'ithout the commission of an ecclesiastical offence. 
It does not render obligatory on a clergyman who thinks it desirable 
during the prayer of consecration to stand at the side of the table, 
which now ordinarily faces westward, to stand during the earlier 


(/) Hidadaley. CUfUm (1877), 2 P. D. 270, P. C. See al«w> Hehhert v. Purchas 
(1871), 1L(. E. 3 P. C. 605, and (fauon 20 (1603-4), which directs that the church¬ 
wardens of every parish, against the time of every coinmniiion, shull, at the 
charge of the pariali, with the advice and direction of the minister, provide a 
euflioient quantity of hue white bread, and of puni and wholesome wine etc 
The decision in mphintUmt v. Purchat (1870), L. Jt. 3 A. <& E. 6(i, that it is lawful 
to administer to the coinmnuicatits wafer breiul which is not such as is usual to 
be oaten, provided the wafer bread ho broken by the priest, is wrong. 

(y) Readv. LinMln (Diahop), [180-'] A. 0. tJ-l-l, CoS, P. G., “the removing 
from the eervice the act of mingling, which tlie judgment in IlahUeri v. 
/Wotos (1871), L. K. 3 P. 0. 603, treated as of no moment, is the removal 
of the very tniug which as an added ceremony was unlawful"; see also 
Martiat V. Mttdfotwchie (1868), L. K. 2 A. & E. 116. In the Incense Case 
liefore the arohbishops at Lambeth (Macmillan’s Official Report of the Opinions, 
July, 1889, p. 12) the archbishops said: “Though our liurd used the wine 
of the I^SBover, which was a mixed cup, there is no record of His having 
mixed it afresh for the purpose of His sacrament, nor is there any reason to 
lielieve that He did so. The mixing of the chalice astpart of the ceremonial 
was therefore omitted, though nothing was said to prevent it being mixed 
beforehand." 

(A) Bmd T. Lincoln {Biahop), aupra, at p. 661, Whatever the piMftion 
of iM pnest may be, it is the same whether there is or is not a celebration of 
the Ijorde Supper Ubid,, at p. 661). 

(») At the pmoa when the rubric was framed the table was, at the t^e of 
the Holy Communion, placed in almost all parish churches lengthwise in the 
body the churob or ooancel, the smaller sides or ends facing east and west, t 
and the kmger sides north and south. The rubric was framed with teferanos to 
tbda poaition of the table. When at a later period the holy table came to be 
plaoed attar*wue. a oontrowany arose as to the position of the priest, which 
was stfll bttttg dkrried on when the present Prayer liook cams ii^ furoe; but 
the rubrio prescribing the position of the priest at the oonunencement of the 
OiHamanid& Service was left unaltered in its ferma, eatd no attempt made 
to solve the oontroversy. 
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purt ol the serriee at a different part of the table. This does not 
import that it would be contrary to the law to ooenpy a position at 
the north end of the table when saying the opening prayers. It is, 
however, now settled law that it is not an ecclesiastical offence to 
stand at the northern part of the side which faces westwards (A). 

Although the rubric which directs that “ When the priest, stand¬ 
ing before the table, hsth so ordered the* bread and wine, that he 
may with the more readiness and decency break the bread before 
the people, and take the cup into his hands, he shall say the prayer 
of consecration, as followeth,*' taken literally as it stands appUes 
the actual expression “before the people" to only one of the mannal 
acta prescribed, which are five in number, yet, on its proper con* 
struction, the order of the Holy Comraiinion requires that all the 
manual acts must be performed in such wise as to be visible to the 
communicants properly placed (/); and it is not a anfficient answer 
to a charge that tliey have been rendered invisible to reply that 
there was no wish or intention to prevent their being seen (m); but 
a court, if satisfied that the ulTence will not be repeated, is entitled 
to accept the assurance of future submission (n). 

The celebrant during the prayer of cunsecration must stand, and 
not kneel or prostrate himHeli before the consecrated Elements 
during the reciting of the prayer; and the words “standing before 
the table ” apply to the whole sentence in the rubric, and to all the 
acts directed to be done. Therefore a change of posture is a 
violation of the rubric which immedintely precedes the prayer of 
consecration, and constitutes an ecclesiastical oiTence within the* 
meaning of the Acts of Uniformity (o) and ia punishable by 
admonition (p), and does not belong to the category of cases which, 
according to the Preface to the Prayer Book, should be referred to 
the bishop of the diocese for his direction (q). 

The elevation of the Elements when consecrated is illegal(r). 


(A) Read v. Linro/n (RMo/A, [1892] A. 0, 844. 663—663 P. 0. (in which 
ffekieH V, Purchat (1871), 3 P- <'• 303. R’dMdtHe v C/ifUm (1877), 2 

P. D. 276, P, C., were considered ; eee alec Read v. Lineatti {Bnhop), M reported 
[1891] P. 9, 23 a eeq. (Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury). 

(/) Read V. Lincolv (Btskop), [1891] P. 9, 63. 

(*n) Ibid. It ia prolaible that this deoision would followed by the Privy 
Coaocil in the future, althougrh the l^ivy Council in Ridudvde v. (lliftem, tupra, 
at p. 343, merely held that " he must not interpose hie body eo a« intentionally 
to . . . p’’ovent that result.” 

(m) Read v. Lincoln ( Uieliop), eupra, at p. 699. 

M (1662) 14 Car. 2, o. 4, sb. 1, 13, 20, taken in conjunction with etat. (1638) 
1 Mia. a 2. 

(p) Under a 23 of etat (1538) 1 £1iz. c. 2. 

(q) Martin V. Mwkonochi* (1868). fi. B. 2 P. C. 363, A monib'on ordering 
the reepondent to abstain fi^ kneeling and prostrating himself before the 
oosseorated Biements diiriu); the prayer tdconsecration was held to be disobeyed 
when the ordinary course pursuM in the nwjiondAnt’B choroh was for the i^le- 
brant to bow hia head down towards the table when the oonaecrated Elemmita 
had been placed thereon and remain some aeconds in that position before 
administer^ the sacrament, although the knee was not bowed 

p, 379). Aa to what ie and ia not disobedienee to a monition, fco also Martim, v. 
Maekonoeki* (1869), L. B. 3 P. 0. 32. 

(r) In Martin V. Maxhonorhie (1868), Ii. B. 2 A. £• 116, it was.jMld by 
the Arches Court thnt it cnlsiwfiil for a clerk in holy orders to elewate the 
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Notice*. 


A priest who is proved to have consecrated and received the 
Elements when less than three persons (the number required by 
the rubric as a minimum («)) communicated with him, must 
establish that he did in fact believe that the requisite number 
would communicate with him before he can set up any exculpation 
based on the imperfect state of his knowledge (0- 

1347. It is unlawful for a minister to announce that there will be 
“ a high celebration of the Holy Eucharist,” the epithet ” high ” 
having no sanction from the rubric; and it is unlawful for a 
liuuiflter to give notice that any holy days are to be observed which 
are not found after the Preface to the Prayer Book under the 
head of ” A Table of all the Feasts that are to be observed in the 
("hurch of England throughout the year ” («). An omission to give 
notice of the holy days or fasting days to be observed in the week 
following is an ecclesiastical offence (a). Although in strictness it is 
not lawful to announce anything except that wiiich is prescribed by 
the Prayer Book, without at least the authority of the ordinary, yet 


paten and cup above the bead after consecration of tho Eleinonts. And in 
Martin V. Mtirkonorhie (ISO!)), L. R. 3 P. C, 5'2, when it ajtpeared that the 
nlevation for which tho res]iondeiit hud been uHiclcd and eoiiiplaineil of in the 
court below was au elevation ubnvo his bead, whitdi wae the only mode of 
elevation pleaded in the article after it hud been reforuiod to have been 
practised by him, and was theiofore that prohibit<,>d by the sentence of the 
court below, but that tlie respondent hud suhstitnted an elevation only to the 
* level of bis bead (in the state of the pleadinpi the ill* ^ulit}' of the elevation 
since practised not being raised), it was held by the Privy Council that the 
respondent had technically couqilied with the lennsof the original sentence and 
order and conld not be held to have disobeied the munition in that respect. 
'J^e Privy Council, however, disapproved and discountenunced any elevation of 
tho Elements whatever. And in Martin v. Afar&ouoc.'o'c (1S70). L. 11.3 P. C. 409. 
the Piivy Council seems to have considoied that as the 28ih of tho Articles of 
Religion prohibits all elevation of tlie Elements by declaring that “ tho sacra¬ 
ment of the Isird'e Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reservKl, eairici) 
about, lifted up. or woi'snijiped,” it is not uecossary to article and describe a 
}Mirticiilar elevation during the prayer of consecration, but siifficient to state 
and prove that such elevation ooounW during the administi’atiou of the Holy 
Communion. 

(«} Seo p. 692, post. 

(t) Clifton V. RitUdah (1876), 1 P. D. 816, where it was proved in a prooeed* 
ing under the Public Woi»bip Ilegulation Act, 1»74 (37 & 38 Viet. o. 86), that a 
like infringement had taken place on several previous occasiune during the 
res]H)Ddenta incumbency, and that no steps were taken, by him to prevent its 
recurrenoe, and the Criurt of Arches admonished the respondent to obey the 
rubric. The rubrics do not direct that non-couimiinirants should retire from 
the church. Lord Penxancb suggested {ibid., at p. 348) that the most formal 
method of procedure would lie for the clergyman to apply to his oidinary, and 
with his 'leave to read out during the eervioe a notite describing what those 
who intended to communicate should do to declaie themaelves: but this 
formality would seem to bo unnecessarv, in spite of ike judgineat in irettertan 
V, JjidtMli Moore’* Speciai Reiairt (cite^ in IMiftm v. JUdsdah at p. 348), as it ia 
kuprolM^tW that auy court would hold that an announcement from the pulpit, 
even wit^ut the leave of the ordinary, that oommunioante ehould oonveniently 
plaoe thennrivea apart from the test waa unlawfuL 
(ti) S^hiiuioiiA V. jhtre^t (1870), L. B. 8 A. ft E. 66, 111, US, where tite 
defendant was admonished to abst^ from giving notice* of snob holy day* *■ 
feaat* of St. Leonard, St. Martin, and St. Britius. 

(a) The rubrio »impwatiTe {ibid,, at p. Ill); aee p. 690, post. 
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iiotieRs which oonoern the congregation and ordinary ohuroh biui<» Sacnp,;!; 
nese and are not contrary to w spirit of the Prayer Book would UMA 
seem to be unobjectionable (i). Swrlee 


1318. To cause lighted candles to be held one on each side of the , _ . 
I)rie8t when reading the gospel, such lighted candles not being 
required for the purpose of giving light, iq illegal as an addition to 
the ceremonies prescribed by the law (c). 

The ceremonial lighting and burning of candles fdaced on a 
ledge or shelf over the holy table, anti of candles placed on each 
side of the holy tai>le, is, during the Gnmmunion Service, illegal (d). 

But the court will not now find suihcieut warrant for declaring 
that the law is broken by the mere fact of two lighted caudles, 
when not wanted for the purpose of giving light, standing on the 
holy table continuously through the service, nothing having been 
performed or done, which ootnea under the definition of a ceremony, 
by the presence of two still lights alight before it begins and until 
after it ends {e). 


(b) Compare the decision of the Privy Council as to hymns in Iteoui v. 
Linailn [18^2] A- C. 64-1, 660, P. 0, 

(e) SuiHi.er v. IVix (1870), L. K, 8 A. & E. 58. 62. 

(li) /bid., at pp. 64, 65. Weight was apparently given to Uie Injiinotioiis of 
Iklward VI. in fTetierton v. Ltddrlt (1857), Moore’s Special Report, but they 
were rejected in Mat tin v. MackouncMe (1868), L. R. 2 P. 0. 865, where titey 
were roliol upon for the pnrpo.so of showing that the burning of two candles to 
repieseut the true light of the world was legal. The Injunctions of Edward VI. 
only applied to the case of lif-hte on the “nigh altar." * 

(e) hfod v. Liuotlii {liiaho/i), [1802] A. C. 644, 86H, P. C. : “it is not charged 
that there was any act of lighting or carrying lights about, nur was there any 
evidence of their use as a matter of ceremony, unless it bo afforded by the 
mere fact that they were alight during the Communion Service. If the proof 
corresponded with the allegation in all respects, it would be matter for grave 
consideration how far the archbishops’ olalmrate 6Xi>osition of the history’ 
of the question, and in particular the decision of two learned judges in 
1628’’ (Sir Janies VVhitelocke; State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles I., 
Vol. CXIII., ly, Calendar, p. 26W, cib*d in Ileatl v. Litirnh {/iUhofi), [I891J 
P. 9, at p. 83) “and 1029" (Sir Henry yelvortou. Slate i .iiiera, Oouiestic 
Series, Charles L, Vol. CXLVIL, lo. 36, (hwin, Oorresp. J Ixxxvii,; ciUHi 
ibid., p. 84), “ have afforded new materials for considei atiun since the 
deciuon of this lioai'd in Mnrlin v. Muckouochie (1868), Jj. R. 2 P. 0. 365, 
upon the same subject; but their Lordships aro unable ^ see that tho charge 
the bishop raises the same question." The. Privy Council in /iead 
V. Lincoln (BuA<f), fupra, attached importance to the jpassage in the judg> 
meat in tfartin v. Atfickonoeiie, supra, at p. 387 : “ There is a dear uiid 
obvious distinction between the presence in the church of things inert and 
unused and the at^ive use of the same things as a part of tho adumiistration of 
a sacrament or of a ceremony. Incense, water, a banner, a torch, a candle, 
and a can^estick may be part of the furniture or ornaments of the church, but 
the pensing of persons and things, or, as was said by the Dean of the Arches, 
the bringing m incense at the beginning or during the celebration and 
removing it at tlie close of the celebration of the Eucharist, the symbolical uso 
of water in baptism, or its ceremonial mixing with the sacramental wine ; the 
waving or OBirying the banner; the lighting, cremation, and symbolical use of 
the todi or candle—these acts give a life and meaning to what is otherwise 
inexpressive, and the act must be justifl^, if at all, as part of a ooreatonial 
law.^ The decision of the Privy Council in Martin v. Mackoi/ochie, mpra, was 
Q) that it is unlawful to place h|^ted caadjUw on the oonununiou table muring 
H<dy Comnumion when not required for the purpose of giving (sm ab>u 
Wt^trion V. Liddvtlmd 11ml v. LiddtU (18A7), Moore’s Special 
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1349. ProcesBionH proceeding round the interior of tbe ohureb 
iinuiediately before the comiuenceinent or immediately after the 
ooncltittion of morning or evening service, so conducted as to eon* 
stitute an additional rite or ceremony in connection with the 
service, are illegal (/). There is no authority for carrying lights 
in procession (y). 

1350. The use of incense in the public worship and as a part of 
that worship is not enjoined nor permitted by the law of the 
Church of England. If used at all it must be used to sweeten the 
church and outside the worship altogether. Even now the lituf'. 
gicai use of incense is not by law permanently excluded from the 
Church's ritual. The section in the Act of Elizabeth which allows 
the Crown with the cousent of the Archbii'hop of Canterbury to 
order new ceremonies does not forbid the inclusion of the use of 
incense in such new ceremonies if such are ordered (/t). 


of lighted candles, if intended as a ceremony or oeremoniaJ act, is not among 
the ceieiiionies which are retained in tbe Prayer JLtook and must therefore be 
included among tliose that are alxdished and prohibited by stnt. (1558) 1 Eliz. C, 2, 
ss. 4, ‘i!?, which statute is applicublu to the present Prayer Hook, and by which 
tho royal injunctions issued in tbe liret year of Edward VI. (l.)47), even if they 
possosstsl statutable authority, wore, so far as thoy could be taken to authorise 
the use of lights as a ceremony or ceremonial act, abrogated and repealed; and 
(2) that if candlesticks and candles were intended to be used as ornaments 
wnoti lighted and used w'itb reference to a service in which they are to act 
as symlsils and illustrations, they are not onianients within the meaning 
of tlie rubric, os they are not prescribed by the authority of Parliament as 
mentioned in the niorio to the first Prayer Book ; nor are tho injunctions 
of 1547 '‘authority of Parliament" within that rubric; nor are lighted 
candles subsidiary to the service, for they do not facilitate, much less are 
they necessary to, the service ; nor can a separate and iiide|>endent ornament, 
previously in uso, bo said to be consistent wirh a rubric which is silent as to 
it, and which, by necessary implication, abolishes what it does not retain. 
As to the construction of the rubric, see, however, //tdWaie v. Clijhtn (ls77), 
2 P. f). 276, P. C. Ill Re St. Murk'», K'»TnA/pt/on, \Viiub(rdfm.{^ Vieor and Church- 
wanlme) v. tSden. [lt*0H] P. 167. 173, the Chancellor of Southwark, having 
referred to the refusal of Dr. Lushiiigton in IVcatertcm v. Ltrhlrli, tupra, to 
order the removal of candlesticks and CAndles placed on the holy table, stated 
that it was held in the court of the arobbishop in Rrad v. Linadn (lUehiup), 
euprut that snoh lights are lawful, and be refused to condemn as illegiu ohuren 
furniture which was otherwise perfectly innocent morolj' on the ground that it 
might 1)0 used in a way which that authority pronounced to be illegal. See 
also Me St. MauVe, Camden Square (1898), 14 T.’L. R. 85, 

(/) ElphinUone V. Pwrehat (1870), L. B. 3 A. £ E. 66.* 

(p) See the opinion of the archbishops as to processional Ughts (Lambeth, 
1899). “ It is <A>viouB," said the archbishops, ** that preciselv the same line of 
reasoning is applicable to the case of processions carrying lights as we have 
applied toAho case of incense. ^ There is no authority for such processione, and 
they are, therefore, neither enjoined nor permitted. To light up Ae chun^ for 
the purpose of addrng to its beauty or ibi dignity stands on the same footing 
with hanging up banners, dewratmg with flowers or with holly or the like. 
The ceremonies of carrying lights about have a different character. And in 
^s Case, as in that of inoense, we are obliged to request Uie clergy to dis- 
oontiaae what the law of Church of England does not permit: the 
carrving of lights in prooeesi^. And in thie decision we have the support of 
the late Arcdiounop Benson in his judgment in the case of the Bishop of 
Lbooln *' ((Mnion of the Archbishops, Macmillan's OfiBc^ Beport, p. 14). 

(A) The above remarks ars taken from the Opinion of the or^bishops on the 
Ktnrgiral use df incense and the caning of lights in fwooeesion pronounced at 
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1351- Anything like the ceremony of oblutioiiif sneh as tlto Moc.i. 
pre-Heforniation practice, according to irhioh the minister aftdf StvtaMi 
receiving the communion in both kinds himself long before he 
gave it to other persons went through forma of washing and ^' ”^”** *** 
wiping the chalice and his own fingers with other acts and with Oensttnagr o( 
several prayers in places and in postures prescribed for him and *Watk«. 
for other ministers, as a distinct and integral part of the service 
still in progress is illegal ; bat the reverent consumption of what 
remains and ablation of the vessels are contemplated by the Tal>f'io. 

The consumption of the remains is ordered to be done **imme* 
diately after the blessing," when, upon the true construction of the 
rubric, the service is at an end; and the cleansing of the vessels is 
not an improper completion of this act which is ordered to follow 
the close of the service without any break or interval (i). 

The minister would most properly complete the consumption of 
the consecrated elements at the credence, or in the place where they 
had been prepared, liut the minister, who after the service is 
ended and the benediction given, in order that no part of the con* 
secrated Elements should be carried out of the church, cleanses the 
vessels of all remains in a reverent way, without ceremony or 
prayers, before finally leaving the holy table does not subject 
himself to penal consequences by so doing {k). 

1352. The practice commonly spoken of as reservation takes SowrTation 
three distinct forms. In the first place it is sometimes the practice 
to treat sick persons who are not in the church, but are living close."*®”'™****', 
by, as if they were part of the congregation, and at the time of 
the administration to the communicants geneially to take the 
Elements out of the church to them as well as to those who are 
aciually present. It has been claimed that this is not reservation 
at all, because the administration goes on without interruption, and 
it cannot be said that uhat is sent in this way is part of what 
remains after the service is over. The second form of the practice 
is, instead of consuming all that remains of the consecrated 
Elements as the rubric directs, to keep a portion hack and to 
administer this portion to people known to be sick at some later 
period of the day. Thirdly, the Elements after consecration are 
sometimes reserved, not only to be used for those who are known 
to be sick at the time, but to be used for any case of sudden emer* 
gency which may,occasion a demand for the sacrament in the 


Lkmbeth 'Palacf*, July 31, 1R99 (published by MaciTiillan * Co.). It had bwn 
held by the Court of Archea in Martin v, MoirJamoi hie (1868), L. E. 2 A. A fi. 
116, 21fi, that “to brtttg in iucenae at the beginning or during the celebration 
and remove it at the i-Io-ie of the celebration of the Euchariet" is “ a diatinct 
ceremony, additional, and not even indirectly incident to the oeremonios ordered 
by the Ikwk of Coiumon Praj-er." In SvmMr ▼. Wir (1870), L. B. 3 A. A E. 68. 
it was held that the c^iremotiial use of iucenae immediately before the celebra* 
tion of the lioly Comraui-ion. so aa to be preparatory or subsidiary tO tho 
oelebrarion of the il"iy ‘.’onimunion, is unlawful e 

(*) Read V. Limoln {{Suf>o[t), (,18913 9,80—32'. f18921 A- 0. 6-14, 669, 

P. O. 

(A) Thid. 
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course of the week. The Ghnrch of England does not at presont 
allow reservation in any form it). 

1353. The making the sign of the cross during the absolntion 
and the benediction is a ceremony additional to the ceremonies of 
the Church and unlawful (m). 

Sect. 2. — Baptivm. 

1854. Baptism is the sacrament by which a person is admitted 
into the Church of Christ (a). Like the sacrament of the Lord's 


(f) Opinion of Archbishop Temple. Lambeth, May, 1900 (Macmillan A Co.‘e 
Report, pp. 1, 2 ami 12); aee alnn the Opinion of Archbishop Muclagitu, Lam¬ 
beth, May, 1900 ^Macmillan & Co.’s llepoi't). Archbiahop Temple relied chiefiy 
on the canon which requires that every clerpryman shall promise that in the 
adininistrution of the sacraments he will use the form prescribtMl in the Prayer 
Bo(ik and none otlier, except so far as shall be otherwise ordered by lawful 
authority. He stated that there is no allusion to the practice of reservation 
except in the close of the 28th Article, where it is ssid that the aacranient of the 
Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, canied about, lifted up, 
or wurshqqir'd (see also Article 26. which states that “ the sacraments were not 
otdoied of Christ to be gassed upon, or to be carried about, but that we should 
use them,” os Itenring on the siihjoct). Against this was urged the jiraetic’e of 
the early Obuvoh, and the archhi.<iiop stated that as early as the tune of Justin 
Martyr the first form <if reservation is mentioned as common, and this uot 
merely for the sick, but for any who were ahsimt though in good health ; and 
that tne practice of reserving in the second and third iiianrier can certainly be 
found in not much later times. He was therefore of opinion that the practice 
was not wrong in itself. But the Church of England oy tlio84ih Aiticle had 
authority to change the mode of administering the Holy Communion to the 
sick, and he was of opinion that the 2>'^th Article uladished the practice altogether. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, it seems, did not rely on the rubric that ’* if any 
remain of that which was consecrated, it shall not lie ciiiried out of thn church. ’ 
As to this ihe Aroiibishop of Yoik. at p. 12, said that it is quite possible, and 
there may be some reason to lielieve, that this was |>artly intended to meet a 
possible irreverence, of which wtual instances hud oociirm by the clergyman 
taking to his own home for his own use even the oonseerated bread and wine 
which had not been uwd in the Communion Service. The expression therefore, 
he said, may not apidy dii-ectly to ^e ouestion of reservation, but in the 
absence of any provision for reservation tne phrase must evidently cover the 
whole of the remainingoonsecrated broad and wine. lie was of opinion that the 
practice of reservation was deliberately abandoned at the tune of the Eefonna- 
tion; see iM,, at p. 15. All the Prayer Books after the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. have omitted the service for the reeervation for the aick. A 
tabemade for the reoaption of the reserved sacrament is not a lawful church 
ornament (AVnstf V. St Ethelburga, BishojttgaU Within (Rector), [1900] P. 80). 
The Arches Court of Canterbury decided in (Mi^urd (Uuhap) v. UtnLy, [1907J 
P. SS, that reservatioii of the saerainent is illegal, and directed a moniuon to 
isoue to the incumbent i^uiriug him to abstain from keeping or causing and 
permitting to be kept in his dinrah, either over the altar or elsewhere, the 
ooneecratld Elements sot consumed at or immediately after the celebration, 
and also from keeping buniiiig, or causing or permitting to be kept burning, 
a light in front of the consecrated Elemonts. 

(m) Read v. LiuaJn [1891] P, 9. 

(o) Articles of Belinon (1562), 25, 27 ; Gib. Cod. 359—372; ,Ayl. Par. 
102—106. It is not only a ngn and distinguiahing mark of the Chrietian pro* 
fession, hut also a sign of regeueration or new birth, whereby, as to an instru¬ 
ment, they that < receive baptisin righUy are grafted into tlie ^oroh, the 
promises of the lorgivenees oi sin, and of their adoption to be the sons of God 
by the Holy Qhoet are vinMy aigned and sealed, faith is confirmed and grace 
inorsased by virtue of prayer to God (Aitides of BeUgton (1662), 27 ; Book of 
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Supper* it ought properly to be administered by persons in priests' t. 

orders (6). But the duties of a deacon include the baptising ol 
infante in the absence of the priest (c); and baptism by a dissent* 
ing minister or by a layman or a woman in the name of the 
Trinity is good and effectual (d). The normal mode of administering 
the sacrament is by immersion in water; but the affusion or 
sprinkling of water is sufficient (c). Except in coses of urgent 
necessity it should be administered in church (/) and upon a 
Sunday or other holy day, so that a largo number of people may 
testify to the reception of the baptized person into the Church and 
be reminded of their own profession in baptism; but children may, 
if necessary, be baptized on any other day (y). The rite should 
be administered immediiilely after the second lesson at morning 
or evening prayer (h). The act of baptism is immediately followed 
by the signing of the cross on the baptized person’s forehead (i). 

A person brought to be baptized who has been already baptized 
is conditionally rebaptized, if the validity of the former baptism 
is doubtful, or, if there is no doubt about it, is simply received 
into the Church by a formal service and with the sigtiing of the 
cross (/;)• 

1355. Hvery child brought to be baptized requires, if a male, Godparent*, 
two godfathers and one godmother, and if a female, one godfather 
and two godmothers (/). Godparents must have received Holy 
Communion (rn). Th< ir part in tho i'oj^tisinal service is prescribed 



utfj liuptinm of 
Par. 104; Gorham 

(61 Book of Comnioti Prayer (Porni of Ordering of Priests). 

(c) Ibid. G^’onn of Makang of I>ea<wns); Ayl. Par. 104. 

(a) Ayl. Par. 104; Kemp v. ll'ickea (1809), 3 Phillim. 264; KtrM r, Mmtin 
GBl'iX 4 Moo. P. 0. C. 104 ; Nurte v. Ilenslowe (1844), 3 Notes of Cases, 272; 
Tiichmarah v. Chapman (1844), ihuL, 370; Cope v. Baroer (1872), KB. 7 0. P, 
393, per W’li.i.ES, J., at p. 402. 

(«) Book of Common Prayer (llubrio in Otlioe for PublioBaprism ol Infants) ; 
Ayl. Par. 103. Public baptism must be administered at Ibe font (Canuues 
Ewlo'daslici 11603), SI). 

(/) The Cliuich Building Acts and Now Parishes Acts (see note (t), p. 444, 
ante) make provision for the cuiininistration of baptism in churches or ^a]>elK 
of distinct and separate parishes, district parishes, ‘ district cha}M»Lrie8, and 
consolidated cbapelries (Church Building Act, 1818 (58 Qeo. 3, c. 45), ss. 27—29; 
Church Building Act, 1819(69 Goo. 3, c. _l34), ss. G, 11,16, 17; Church Building 
Act, 1851 (14 « 15 Viet. o. 97), s. 17), in extra parochial places (Church 
Building Act, 1822 (3 Oeo. 4, c. 72), e. 18), in chmehes or chapels with particular 
districts (Church Building Act, 1831 (I & 2 Will. 4, c. 38), ss. 10, 14 ; Church 
Building Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. GO), a. 18), in Peel districts (New Paruibes 
Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 37), ss. 11, 13), and in churches of new ecclesiastical 
parishes (ibid., s. 16; New Parishes Act, 1866 (19 & 20 Viet. c. 104), as. 11, 12, 
14, 16). 

(a) Book of Common Prayer (Bubrics before Offices for Public Baptism of 
larants and of such as aro of Biper Veara). 

(h) Ibid. 

Is) IlduL (Offices for Baptism) ; Cauones Ecclesiastid (1603), 30. 
ra) Book of Common Prayer (Office for Private Baptism of Ijhildren), 
m IbuL (Bubrio before (Iffice for Public Baptism of Infants). 

{fli} Oanones Eoclesiastici (1603). 29. 
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in the Book of Common Prayer (n). No parent is to be urged to be 
present at the baptism, nor can he be admitted as godfather for his 
own child (o). 

1356. A minister mast not refuse or delay either to baptize the 
child of a parishioner brought to him for the purpose on a Sunday 
or holy day (p), or to go and baptize, when desired so to do, an 
unbaptized infant in the parish who is lying weak and in danger of 
death {q). 

1357 . The minister of every parish (r) is required to keep a 
register of the public and private baptisms performed in the parish (*) 
in a book provided for the purpose by the King’s printer at the 
expense of the parish (t), which must be preserved by the minister 
in a proper locked iron chest in a dry and secure place in his 
house of residence, if he is resident in the parish, or in the parish 
church (a). The prescribed particulars of every baptism, whether 
public or private, are to be entered in the register book by the 
minister as soon as possible after its solemnisation, and in no case 
later than seven days thereafter unless he is unavoidably prevented 
fnun so doing (h). 


(n) Canonos Ecdosiastid (160:i), 29. They must not make any answer or 
speech other than what is preHcribed {ibid.). 

(o) Ibid. In IStio tho Canterbury Convocation, with the royal licence, 
framed a canon repealing the restriction on parents being goclparents to their 
own children. But the York Convocation did not concur in their action, and 
the canon was not ratified by the Sovereign. 

(p) Canones Ecclfteiastioi (16015), 6S. i'ho penalty for such refusal or delay 
is snepension for three months {ibid.), 

(q) Ibid., 60. If in oonsequence of such refusal or delay the infant dies 
unbaptized, the minister is to be suspended for three months, and until ho 
acknowledges his fault and promises not wittingly to repeat it (ibid.). But 
whore thoio is a curate or substitute, the obligation rests on him, and not on the 
incumbent (thid.). 

(r) Including chnpelries where baptism is lawfully performed (Parochial 
Registers Act, 1812(52 Qoo. 3, c. 146), s. 1). Tho provisions of the Act extend, 
so far as circurastancoa permit, to cathedral and collegiate chui'ches and chapels 
of colleges and hoapibils {ibid., s. 20). 

(f) ibid., a 1, modifying Canones Ecclesiastici (1603), 70. 

{<) Parochial BegUtors Act, 1812 f.52 Geo. 3, o. 14G), s. 2. 

(a) Ibid,, 8, 6. As to unlawfullv destroying, defacing, or injuring any 
register of baptisms and forging or iraudulentlj' altering any entry therein or 
any uertified copy thereof, or knowingly and unlawfnlFr inserting any false 
entry therein or in any certified copy thereof, see title' Crtminal Law and 
Procedure, Vol. IX., p. 741. A minister incurs no jienalty if he discovers an 
error in tho form or substance of the entry in the register of any baptism 
soletnniaeA by him and within one calendar month after the discovery corrects 
the erroneous entry according to the truth of tho case by entry in the margin, 
without any altenition or obliteration of tho original entry, and signs the 
marginal entry, adding the date of tho correction, in tho presence of tho parent 
or iNwents of tho child baptize<l, or, in case of their death or absence, m the 
presence of the churchwardens or chapelwardens, who are to attest the correo- 
tion and. signature (Forgery Act, 1830 (11 Geo. 4 & 1 WdL 4, c, 66), s. 21). 
The minister mu»^. certify the oorroction in the copy of the register tranBinitted 
by him to tho registrar of the dii cese (ibid,; see p." 687, post). 

{h) Parochial Agisters Act. 1812 (o2 Geo. 3, c. 146), ss. 1, 3, Schod. A; 
Canones Ecclesiastici (1603), 70. 
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19$8. When a baptism is solemnised by anoUier minister ^sa* 
wWe than in the ehnroh of a parish which has its own register of 
baptisms, he must, on the same or the next day, transmit a cerlifi* 
cate of the baptism, in the prescribed form, to the minister of that 
parish or his curate, who is to make an entry of the baptism in 
the register noting that the entry is made according to the 
certificate (c). , 

If the baptism is solemnised in an extra parochial place where 
there is no church or chapel, the officiating minister may within 
one month thereafter deliver to the minister of such adjoining 
parish as the ordinary directs a memorandnm of the baptism signed 
by a parent of the child and containing the prescribed particulars, 
and the memorandum is to be entered by the minister to whom it 
is delivered in the register of his parish and is to form part 
thereof (d). 

1359. Copies of the register are to be annually made by or under 
the direction of the minister of the parish, and are to be signed by 
him and attested by the (churchwardens, or one of them, and tranS' 
initted by thorn on or before the 1st of June in every year to the 
registry of the diocese to be there recorded and kept (c). 

1360. Searches of the register may be made at all reasonable 
times, and certified eoi)ie3 must be given wljen required; and the 
register can be produced as evidence in a court of law (,0* 


(c) Parochial llogibtf'iu Act, ISIU (52 Goo. U, c. HG), h. 4, 8chod. D, Thin 
course must be followed in the case of a Peel district under the New Parishea 
Act, 1842 (0 & 7 Yiet. a 37), whore the minister is authorised to baptize under 
K. 11 of the Act, until the district becomes a new ecclesiastical parish under 
8. 15. 

(d) Paioohial Begisters Act, 1812 (52 Qeo. 3, c. 146), s. 10. 

(e) /t»id., B8. 6—9, 11, 12, 17, 20, Schod. E. 

(/) Ibid,, s. 6; Ilirthi and Deaths Eagistration Act, 18.76(6 & 7 Will. 4, 
c, 86), s. 35 ; Anon. (1733), 2 Bam. (k. D.) 269. When the birth of a child has 
been i-egistered without a name or with a name which is altei ‘1 at its baptism, 
the name given at its baptism may, within twelve months after the regis* 
tration of the birth, be inserted in the t egister of births ou delivery to the 
jegistrar or sujieriutoncleiit registrar of a certificate in the proscribed form 
etgued by tho minister or person w'bo performed the baptism, who is rctquired 
to doUvor such certificate on demand on payment of a foe not excoeding 1». 
(Births and Deaths Bogiritrution Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. o. 88), ss. 8, 43, 
hicbed.!.). The fees f^r searches and certified copies of entries in any register 
of baptismiB ore Is. for every search extending over e period of nut more than 
one year and Gd. adilitional for every additional year, and 2s. Od. for every 
single certificate (Birthsand Deaths llegistration Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 86/, 
s. 35). The duty of Id., which may be denoted by an adhesive stump, cancelled 
by the person signing the copy or extract before delivery thereof, is to be paid 
by the person roquinng the same on every certified copy or extract from any 
register of baptisms, except (1) a copy or extract furnibuod pursuant to and for 
the purposes of an Act of Parliament, or furnished to a general or superintend¬ 
ing registrar under any general regulation; and (2) a copy or extract, for which 
the person giving the same is not eutiU^ to any foe or reward (Stamp Act, 
1891 (54 dt 55 Viet c. 39), sa 1, 64, and schedule. Copy or Extract, Oertifled). 
The age of a person cannot be proved by the date of his histh entered in the 
resdster of his taptiam {Wihm r. Law (1621), S Stark. 63 ; H. v. Vlajphutn (1826), 
4 O. R P. 28). Whether the register of the baptasm of a per^n is efvidenoe of 
the place of his birth depends upon whether tt is accompanied wifih proof of 
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136L By the general ecclesiastical law, baptism, being a sacra- 
ment, was required to be administered free of charge In the absence 
of a special local custom to the contrary (g ); and now, by express 
enactment, no fee or reward may be demanded by any minister, 
clerk in orders, parish clerk, vestry clerk, warden or other person, 
for the administration or registration of baptism (h). 

Sbot. 3.— Confirmation. 

1362 . Confirmation is the laving on of bands by the bishop upon 
persons who are baptized and instructed in the Church Catechism 
and aro come to years of discretion (t). The godparents of 
baptized infanta are to take care that they are brought to the 
biahoi) to ho confirmed so soon as they cun say the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and are further instructed in 
the Church Catechism (./); and persons baptized when of riper years 
should be confirmed by the bishoi) as soon as conveniently may be 
after their baptism (it). Ministers having cure of souls are to do 
their best to procure and prepare as many as possible for confirma¬ 
tion wlion the bishop has fixed a time for it, and are to take care 


other circuiustanee!a {11, v. Cre^’rh St. Minhael’a {fuluihitavU) (1774), Barr. S. C. 
705 ; iZ. V. Ntirth Prtherton {Inhabitatdi) (182('0, 5 B. & C. 608). Whore owing 
to tho infirmity of the minieter a baptism was not enterea in tho register 
at tho time, but the parish dork kept a memorandum of it on a slip of 
pajior from which the succooding incumbent afterwai-ds entered it in tho 
rogistor, neither the entry nor tho ineinoriuidum was admitted as evidence of 
■ the baptism (/>«<* d. Warrrn v, I'ray (1828), 8 B. & 0. 813). As to admitting in 
evidence registers not duly kept and copies of registers, eoo Walker v. Wivt^d 
(1812), 18 Vos. 443, per Lord El.Dorr, L.O. In Huet v. Lr Memrirr (1786), 1 
Oox, Eq. Oas. 276, a copy of a register of a person’s baptism in Guernsey was 
not admitted as evidence of his being of ago. As to knowingly and unlaw¬ 
fully giving a false certificate of baptism, or certifying a writing to l>e a copy or 
extract from a register of baptisms knowing the same or the part of the register 
of which it is a copy or extract to be false iu atiy material particular, see title 
CuiMiNAt L.4W AND PuocKpiruK, Vol. JX., p. 742. As to registration of 
births gonorally, see title IIkuisthation of Births ani> Deaths. 

a Ayl. 1‘ar. 106; liurdeanx v. Lancaster (1608 , 1 Salk. 332; St. David's 
\«jt) r. Lucy (1699), 1 Ld. Raym. 447, jicr H01.T, O.J., at p. 450 ; Andrews 
V, b’aiotAorns (1745), Willos, 63(), 539, n. 

(A) Baptismal Fees Aboiili>>n Act, 1872 (35 & 36 Viet. 0 36), s. 1. An 
exception was made hy the Act in favour of the then holder of an office who 
was at tho time of the passing of the Act entitled by statute to demand such 
fees {ibid.). The taking or dciuandiag of an illegal fee is an eoolesiastical 
offence {Burgoyne v. Free (1829), 2 Hag. Euo. 456, 464*y-466). Afl to fees for 
coitiflcates of baptism, see note (/), p. 687, ante. 

(f) Book of Common Prayer (Onler of Confirmation) ; Articles of Religion 
(1662), 26 ; Cauones Eodosiastia (1603), 60; Gib. Coil. 375—379. Persons at 
their confirmation openly before the Church ratify and confirm what their god¬ 
parents ^-omised for them iu baj'tism, and promise by the grace of (3t)d to 
endeavour faithfully to observe whut they have so assented to; and tdie bishop 
lays his hands upon them, pruving over them and blessing them (B^mk of 
Oommou Prayer (Order of Confirmation); Canones Ei;cletiii<stitii (1603 , 60). 
They are to have as a witness of tlimr ooufirmatiou one godfather or godmother, 
who must be a oommuoicaut fBook of Common Prayer (Aubrio at the end of 
the Cateobisui); Canones Eoutesiastioi (1<>03), 29h 
{}) Bode of Ooramon Prayer (Exhortation at the end of the Office for Publio 
Btpnsm of Infante; Aubrio at the end of the Catechism). 

(k) f6««{.'(Buhrio at the end of the Office for Publio Baptism of such as are 
«f Riper Years). 
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thst those who are presented for it to the b»hop can render an 
aeeonnt of their faith according to the Ohurch Gateohism (t) 

1363. The bishop may at confirmation for good reason add to or 
alter the Christian name of a person who is confirmed (m). 

Sbct. 4. —Holy Cotninunion. 

• 

1364. Holy Communion is the sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of Christ and of redem})tion by His death (n). It* cannot be 
consecrated and administered by a person who has not been 
episcopally ordained priest (o). 

1365. Holy Communion is to be administered in all cathedral 
and collegiate churches and colleges where there are many priests 
and deacons on every Sunday ( p), and in all cathedra! and collegiate 
churches ii}K)n principal feast days iq)', and the priests and deacons 
in those churches are all to receive the Communion every Sunday at 
least, unless they have a reasonable muse to the contrary (r); and 
they and the singing men and all others on the foundation are to 
receive it at any rate four times in every year(«). And in all 
colleges and halls within the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
it is to he administered on the first or second Sunday of every 
month, and is to be received by all the masters, fellows, scholars, 
and other students, and all the officers and servants who are mem¬ 
bers of the Cliurch of England (a), at least four times in each year (6). 


(f) Caiioiioa ErcleHiaRtici (1003), 61. It is tho canoiiiciil duty of the bishop 
of every dio<-eae, by himself or hix safTrngan, to admiiiieter cun^rmiitiun in the 
course of his vibitiition (see p. 409. «7/te) every thud year, or, if uuavoiilably 
j)revoiited from en d<>in<f, iu the followii»g year {ihiiJ., fiO). 

(m) Co, Litt. 3 a ; Watson, Clergyman’s Iaw, 4th od., p. 484. When this is 
desired, the bishop, in hie prayer at the lading on of bands, mentions tho 
jtorsoD by tho new or alUu'oii name, and at the conclusion of the rite signs a 
('ortifiirate of his haying confirmed the tiereon by that name, the effect of wliich 
is afterwards noted in the regist*ir of the person’s baptism. A.S to change of 
name generally, s<*e title Name, Chanoe of. 

(ft) It is vaiiously (•.ailed tho most comfortable Sacrament of the Body end 
Blood of out- Saviour Jesus Christ, the Sacrament of the Altar, the Supper and 
Table of the Lord and the CummuDion and partaking of the Body and Blood 
ol Christ (stat. (]d47) 1 Edw. 6, o. 1, preamble). By it those who rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive the breuil and the cup of blessing partake of 
theBe(iy and Blood of Christ (ibid.^ e. 1 ; Book of CoTomon Prayer (Uubrio at 
the ena of the Coiftmuiiion Office); Articles of Ibdigiun (ld(i2), 28—31; 
Sheppard V. Betuiett (Second Appeal) (1872), L. B. 4 P. 0. 371). 

(o) Act of Uniformity, 1662 (14 Car. 2, o. 4), s. 10. The penalty for every 
offence against this restriction is (1) A'lOO, payablo as to one naif to the Crown 
and as to the remaining half eqofuly between the poor of the parish whero the 
oSentie is committed and the person or persous suing for it iu a court of law ; 
and (2) disability to be ordained priest for a year thereafter (ibid.). As to tho 
Vestiire of the priest in celeVjratina Holy Ctoinmunion, see p. 672, ante. 

(p) Book of Coirimou Prayer (Rubrio at the end of the Communion Office^ 

(}) Canones Ecclesiastioi (1693), 24. 

(r) B>ok of Common l^yer (uuhric at the end of the Communion Offloe)> 

(s) Canones Ecclesiastiin (I6U3), 24. 

(a) Universities Tests A(^ 1871 (34 & 36 Viet. c. 26), s. 8. 

Canones Eoclesiastici (1603), 23. (the mus'ers aial follows, efepeoially 
those who Wve pupils, are to be cartful that all tho pupils and vi^^euts ■wher 
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In parish churches and chapels, where the sacraments tOB adminis* 
tered, Holy Communion is to be administered by the minister so often 
and at such times as that every communicant may perform his 
duty (c) of communicating at least three times in the year, of which 
Easter is to be one (d). The order for Morning Prayer, the Litany, 
and the Communion Office may be used together or in varying order 
as separate services («). , 

1366. The churchwardens of every parish, under the direction of 
the minister, are to provide a sufficient quantity of fine white bread 
and good wine for every Communion, and the wine is to be brought 
to the communion table in a clean and sweet standing-pot or stoop 
of pewter or some purer metal (/). 

1367. Whenever a minister intends to administer Holy Com¬ 
munion, he is to give warning thereof to his parishioners publicly 
in the church at morning prayer on the Sunday or on some holy 
day immediately preceding ((/); and the rubric directs that so 
many as intend to be partakers thereof are to signify their names 
to him at least some time the day before {h). 

1368. After the Nicene Creed in the Communion Office the 
minister is to declare what holy days or fasting days are to be 
observed in the week following, and give notice of the Communion 
if there is occasion for it (i); and nothing is to be proclaimed or 
published in church during divine service but by the minister, nor 
anything by him but what is prescribed in the rules of the Book of 
Common Prayor or enjoined by the King or by the ordinary (k). 

1369. The sermon, which follows, is not itself part of the 
administration of Holy Communion (f). 


uj'6 nioinbere of Ibe Church of l^glaud are cai-efuUy instructed in religion, 
and that they frequent divine service and sermons and receive the Communion 
(ibid. ; Universities Tests Act, 1871 (34 & S3 Viet. o. 26), ss. 3—5). 

(c) See p. 481, aide. 

(a) Book of Common Pra 3 *er (Bubric at the end of the Communion Office); 
CJanoiiPS Ecclesiastic! (1603), 21. 

(c) Act of Uniformity Ainondmeut Act, 1872 (35 & 36 Viet. c. 86), s. 5, 

{/) Ctinoues Eo.olosiastici (1603), 20 ; Hook of Common Prayer (Bubrio at the 
end of the Communion Office) ; Fnmkli/n v. St. Cross (Muster) (1721), Bunb. 
78, 70. It Bufficos that the bread is such as is usually eaten ; so as it be the 
best and purest wheat bread that can conveniently he got (ibid .; Ridsdale v. 
Clifton (1877), 2 P. D. 276, P. 0.). As to the use of wafers, see p. 677, ante. 

(a) Shat. (1M7) 1 Edw. 6, c. 1, s. 8; Oanouos Ecclcsiaslioi (1603), 22; Book 
of Co mmon Prayer (Rubrics in the Communion Office). 

(h) Book of Common Prayer (Bubric before the Communion Office). 

(i) Ibid. (Bubric in Communion Office). 

lifcj rbid;; Parish Notices Ac^ 1837 (7 Will. 4 & 1 Viet, c- 45), e. 6. The 
ruorio adds that bnnns of matrimony are to be then published: but this has 
lieen altereil by the Marriage Act, 1823 {4 Geo. 4, c. 76), s. 2 (lVm» v. Davies 
(18351, 1 Curt 69, per Sir Herbekt Jknkeb, at p. 81). The rubric also directs 
that oriefs, citations, and excommunications shall he then read. But this 
direotion isabru^ted by the Parish NotioesAot, 1837 (7 Will. 4 & 1 Viot. o. 45), 
s. 4; see note (v); p. 660, ante. As to notices relating to ordinary church 
basiuess, see p. 6^, ante. 

(/) Re Rohmsim, v. Ta^wdl, [1897] 1 Ch. 85. 9rt, 0. A. Therefore 

preaching in a hUok gown is not illegal (iUdf. 




• 

1370. While the offertory sentenoea ere being read the deaoone* 
chorchwardens, or other fit persons appointed in that behalf (m) Holy 
receive the aims for the poor and other devotions of the people in Comm^on. 
a decent basin provided for the purpose by the parish, and reve- Offertory, 
rently bring it to the priest, who humbly presents it and places it 

upon the holy table (n). After the service the money mven at the 
offertory is to be disposed of to such pious and charitable uses as 
the minister and churchwardens think fit; *and if they disagree, it is 
to be disposed of as the ordinary appoints (o). 

1371 . A minister, when he celebrates the communion, is first to Order nf 
receive the sacrament himself (p) and then to administer it to the 
people in l>oth kinds, delivering both the bread and the wine to 

every communicant severally (g). He is not vsithout lawful cause 
to deny it to any person who devoutly and humbly desires it (r). 

But he is not wittingly to administer it (1) to any who do not kneel, 
under pain of suspension («); nor (2) under the like pain to any 
who refuse to be ^iresent at public prayer according to the order 
of the Church of England; nor (3) to any who are common and 
notorious depravers of the Book of Common Prayer and Adminis¬ 
tration of the Sacraments, or of the orders, rites and ceremonies 
therein prescribed, or of anything contained in the Forms of 
Ordering of Priests and Bishops or in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion (<), or who speak against or deprave the sovereign authority 
of the King in causes ecclesiastical, unless in the prescribed manner 
they acknowledge repentance for their fault and promise not to 
repeat it(M) ; nor (4) to any who are open and notorious evil livers,* 
or have wronged their neighbours by word or deed so that the con¬ 
gregation be thereby offended, until they have openly declared as 
well their repentance and amendment of living, as also, in case of 


(m) Book of Common Prayer fRnbrio in Communion OflSoe). The appoint¬ 
ment of another fit person may be made by the priost (Co;/** v. Barber (1872), 
L. B. 7 0. P. 303, per Wnj,E«, J., at p. 403). The “ other tit nonion ” refers to 
•» layman { ihul ., per Willks, J., at p. 403), and, though a pri« or bishop may 
make the oolleotion { ibid ,, per Willes, J,, at p. 403), The, in dcjirig so, perform* 
a lay function, and is not ministering or celebrating any saciraniont, divine 
sernoe, rite or office, within the meaning of the Ecclesiastical Courts Juxisdiolion 
Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. c. 32), s. 2 {Cope v. Darker, mpra). 

(n) Book id Common Prayer (Rubric in the Commufiion Office). 

(o) (Eubrio at the end of the Communion Office); Church Building 
Vet, 1845 (8 & 9 Vick c. 70), s. 6 (as to ohiuches nf district chapelries ai:«l 
consolidated chapelriee). 

i p) Canones l^loHiastici 0603), 21. 
o) nid. ; stat. (1547) 1 l*Jaw. 6, c. 1, s. 8. 

r) Stat. (1547) I E.lw. 6, o. 1, s. 8; CMl ▼. Cardinall {\m), 1 Sid. Si ■ 
Herdey v. liurstow (1666), 1 Koh. 947,• Jenkinn v. ('«/A(lb76), 1 P. I>. 8(t, 
P. C.; Swayne v. Dmsm (1889), 6 T. L. R, 7. lie cannot refuse it to parties 
whose marringe is valid os a civil contract under thn Deceased Wife's Sinter's 
^Marriage Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 7, c. 47) {Daniater v. Thompson, [lOOB] P. 302; 
S. C. on rule for prohibitaon tub nom. B. y. Dibdin (1909), 26 T. D- R. 160, 
a.A.). 

(a) Canones Bcclesiastici (1603), 27 ; Book of Common Praver (Rnbiic at* Ute 
end of the Communion Ciffice). 

(<) Canones Bcol«8ia8tici ( 1603), 27; Jmkinty. C ok, tujpra. 
itt) Canones Ecciesiastici (1603), 27. 
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havinfj[ wronged their neighbonrs, their having made, (ft thdr 
intenteon to make, coxnpeneation for the wrong («}. 

In every ease of repelling an offender from Communion the 
minister must, upon complaint, or upon being required by the 
ordinary, signify the cause to him and obey his order and direction 
in the matter (y); and in case of repellitig a person for open and 
notorious evil living, or for having wronged a neighbour, wbet>'*v 
at the time of Communion or by warning him not to present himauli 
at the Lord’s table, the minister must within fourteen days report 
the circumstances to the ordinary (a). 

1372. There is to be no Communion unless there is a convenient 
number to communicate with the priest, at his discretion; nor, 
even if there be not more than twenty qualified communicants in 
the parish, unless four, or at least three, communicate with him (6). 

1373. The Holy Communion is not to be administered in private 
bouses, except in eases of necessity when anyone who is desirous 
of partaking of it is unable from weakness to attend the church or 
is dangerously ill (c). 

1374. A person who depraves or treats contemptuously the 
sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, either by word or in 
any othor manner, may be indicted within three months after 
having committed the offence, and if found guilty when tried before 
the justices at (|uarter sessions, is liable to imprisonment and fine 
at the King’s pleasure (d). 


Sect. 6.— Holy Matrimony. 

Sub-Sbct. 1 .—Right of Marriage. 

1375. Holy matrimony is the estate into which a man and a 
woman enter when they consent and contract to cohabit with each 


(r) Tiook of Couunou Prayer (Rubrio before the Coiutnunion Office); Canones 
Plci'leHiastiei (IfiOS), 2<); Jeukint v. Cook (1S"6), 1 P. D. 80, P. C-; Banister v. 
2'Avmpiim, ^1908] P. 362; Jt. v. DiMin (1909), 26 T. L. R. 130, 0. A. la such 
cBHee the minister, if be knows of the facts, is to warn the offenders beforehand 
not to presume to come to the Lord’s table until they have made their open 
decliiration of repentance and amendment, and, where the ciroiimstances require 
it, of reetitation (Book of Common Pro} er (Rubric before the Communion Office)). 
(y) Cannnea Eoclesiastioi (1603), 27. 

{a) Book of (JommoD Prayer ^Rubric before the Comtuunion Office). The 
direction in Oanones Eccl^iastici (1603), 28. that strangers from other mrudiea 
ore to be forbidden to come to the Uoly Communion andtare to be sent back to 
their own parishes and ministers, to receive the Communion there with their 
neighbours, is praotioally obsolete. 

(h) Book of Common Prayer (Rubrio at the end of the Communion Office). 
It is an edblesiastical offence for a priest to celebrate the Communion without at 
least three other communioanta {J'ariull v. BtmgKton (187*1), Ij. B. 6 P. 0. 46; 
Vliftm V. Ruietiale (1876), 1 P. D. 316), oxc^t when adminietering to a siok 
person (see p. 710, ;«»<). As^ to other offences in connection with the 
adminismtion of Holy Communion, see pp. 677 ef eeq., ante. 

(e) Caoones Ecclesiostici (1603), 71; Book of Common Prayer (Bubrio bef^ 
the Communion of the K<^). . As tc administering the Communton to tick 
pereons uuaUe to,nome to the church, see p. 710, p^. For administraffon of 
the O>mmunion in the chapels of private houses, see p. 653, mU. 

(d) Stak (1647) 1 Edw. 6. 0. 1, ta l—T. Bee title CaiMiWAt IiAW Alto 
PaodEnrsn. Vol. IX., p. 683. 
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other and each other only (t). The eolemnisation matrimony in <**<**• 
chnreb ia on their part attestation in the presence of God and 
of the Church of weir consent and contract so to do, and on the Kahimoikr 
part of the Church its blessing on their union </). Persons legally 
qualified to intermarry (jf) are in general entitled to be married 
according to the rites of the Church of England (it) in an autho¬ 
rised place (t) if one of them possrases the legal qualification of 
residence (k). Marriage in England (t) can only lawfully be 
aolemni.Hed after banns (m), or with a proper licence (n), or on a 
registrar’s certificate (o). In the case of a party to the marriage 
being under twenty-one years of age and not being a widower or 
widow the consent is required of the person authorised by the 
Marriage Act, 1823 (p), to give it, unless there is no such person in 
existence (q). 


(e) Book of Ck)mmon Prayer (Office of Nfiitrimonv^; fJarrvd y. llarrtHi (18Mk 
1K. & J. 4, ]mr Burd IIatu£RL.kv (then Paos Wood, V.-C.), at pp, 18, Ifl). 
For marringe gnuoi-ully, eee titles CoNFLlOT OP LAWS, Vol. VI., pp. 282—2G2; 
Husband and Wife. 

(/) Book of Common Prayer (Office of Matrimony); llnm>d v. /larrod 
mjira. As to reading or c*-li"brutiiig the marriage sorvico whore the partios 
have been previouaiy mamed at a registry office, see title Husband AND 
Wife. 

(</) Oanones Ecolesiastid (1608), 62, 60, 100, 102; and see title HUSBAND 
AND Wife. 


(h) Aryar y. floldawnrth (1788), 2 Lee, 815; H, v. JamM (1880), 8 Oar. & Kir, 

167, 172, C. C. B., Pi-r AldeksiON, B., at p. 178. PersonH who are not members 
of the Chiiioh of Engbind are entitled to bo so marriod {/i. v. Jamet, jm 

Aldekson, B., at p. 178). The quHHtinn whether tin baptized persons can claim^ 
to be so marrit'd has never been aecided {Jenkin» v. liarrttt (1827), 1 Hag. Eoc.* 
12); but their marriage according to the rites of the Church of England, if 
otherwise legal, will be valid (Jtmee v. RohhuoH (1818), 2 Phillim. 288). Banns 
must be published with the true Christian names as well as surnames of the 
parties (see p. 6B8, )>o»i ); but for that purpose the names by which persons are 
usually known are them true Christian names (soo note (a), p. 669, jMt). 

(i) See p. 694. pout. 

(k) See pp. 694, 701, post. 

If) The law as to previous publication of banns or licence does not apply out 
of England {CulHuy v. Cu//*»>/, J1866} P. 116). 

(m) A oiergyman who solemnises a marriage without due publioatinn of banns, 
unless by licence or on a registrar's oertilioate, is liable to be convicted of felony 
if prosecuted within three years after the oomtiiisMion of the offence (Marriage 
Aot, 182.8 (4 Geo. 4. c. 76). s. 21). See also p. 6.00, ante. 

(») Cannnes KcolesiMstid (it^), 62, 63, 101; Book of Common Prayer 
(Bubrics in the Office of Matrimony); 1 Bl. Com. 439; \tiddletunr. Cro/tt(n’M), 
2 Atk. 650. 


(o) Marriage Act, 1836 (6 A 7 Will. 4, o. 85), a 4. 

(p) 4 Geo. 4, o. 76. 

G) fkid., s. 16; and see title Husband and Wife. The consent need 
not be express, but may be implied (Utnlgkimnn v. WiJkie (1798), 1 Hag. 
Oon. 262; Hmith y. Uuvm (1811), 1 Phillim. 287). It may be expressly 
retracted (lL>dykhtKm y. Wifkie, »upra, per Lord SrowBii (then SiB William 
8wn\ at p. 263). The ooniwint does not hold good if the person who 

E ves it dies before tiie marriage is solemnised (Ex parte Beihey (1843), 12 
. i, (CH.) 436). A marriage solemnised without tbe requisite consent is 
nevertitelene valid {R. V. Birminyhtm^ (InhabHante) (18281, 8 B. A 0. 29). 
Whoe a minor is married alter publication of banns witnout any notice of 


dissent to tbe msmage, the requisite consent is implied {Didil*ar y. trawm 
(1821). 3 Phillim. 880, 881). md tbs mbfader who solemniiSBs it is not liable 
to eoolesiaetioal censure (Marriage Aot, 1828 (4 Geo. 4, o. 76), a 8). But he 
does so after any person whose consent was requimte has openly ana ^bliciy 
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1376. A minister who without just cause refuses to marry perstms 
entitled to he married in his church or chapel commits an 
ecclesiastical offence for which he is punishable in the ecclesiastical 
coiiriu (a). 

Ko cler^'yman is compelled to solemnise the marriage of a person 
whose former marriage has been dissolved on account of bis or her 
adultery, nor is he liable to any suit, penalty, or censure for solem* 
nising or refusing to solemnise the marriage of such person. But 
when an incumbent refuses to solemnise such a marriage between 
persons who but for his refusal would be entitled to have it 8olem> 
nised in his church or chapel, he must allow it to be solemnised therein 
by any other clergyman entitled to officiate within the diocese (6). 

A clergyman is not liable to any suit, penalty, or censure for 
refusing to publish banns of marriage or to solemnise marriage 
between a man and hia deceased wife’s sister. But when an 
incumbent refuses to solemnise such a marriage between persons 
who but for hia refusal would be entitled to have it solemnised 
in his church or chapel, ho may allow it to he solemnised therein 
by any other clergyman entitled to olTiciate within the diocese (c). 

Sub-Sect. 2 .—Place of Panne and Marriage. 

1377. Banns must be published, and marriage, whether after 
banns or by licence, must, unless under a special licence from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (d), be solemnised in the parish church 
or some puhlic chapel authorised for the publication of banns 
and the solemnisation of marriages (e) of or belonging to the 
parish or chapelry in which one of the parties dwells (^f). 


exprAHHed dinsi'iit to the roarriiigo in the church or chapel where the banns 
were published at the time of the publication he incuis the penalty of three 
years' BUBjteuHion (ihid.; Canones Ecnlesiiistici (1603), 62). 

(a) Argnrv. rfuldewtyrth (175H), 2 l.eo. olo. It is doubtful whether in case of 
reftwal he is liable to an action for dumapo.*? {Pnvia v. lilark (1811). I Q. B. 900), 
or to be indicted {Jl. v. Jamee (1850), 3 Oar. & Kir. 167, 0. C. R-), for the retusal. 
The offence of refusal is not committed unless a definite remiest for the marriam 
has been made to the minister by both parties (Davie v. Black, tntpra) and the 
parties have presented themselves t<i him to be married at a lime when he was 
not engaged in some other duty (ihuL), and when ho could legally have performed 
the service {R- v. James, eujtra). As to the duty of marrying by licence, see 
p. 703, voet. 

(b) Matrimonial Causoa Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Viot. c. 85), ss, .'17, 58. 

(c) Deceased Wife’s Sistor’.s Marriage Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 7, c. 47), s. 1 ; 
Panieier v. Thtmpeon, [IttOS] P. 362; 8. 0. on rule for prohibition, exih mm. 
B. V. Dihdin (1909), 26 T. L 11. 150. G. A. 

(d) 1 Bl. Com. 4.39 ; Marrisgo Act. 1823 (4 Geo. 4, c. 76),s. 20; seen. 701, vmt. 

(e) Marriage Act, 1823 (4 (Jeo. 4, o. 76), s. 2. As to olinrehes ami chapels so 
authorised, see R. v. Narthfietd {InhahHante) (1781), 2 Doug. (k. b.) 659; PeHreia 
V. Tondear (1190), I Hag. Con. 136; Taunton v. Hyftom (1809), 2 Camp. 297 ; 
Marriages Confirmation Act, 1825 (6 Geo. 4, c. 92), s. 2. Marriage in a private 
house, or elsewhere than in an aiithoriseil church or chapel, except under special 
licence, is illegal {Middlettm v. Crafts (1736), 2 Atk. 650), and the person 
solemnising it is iruiltv of felony (Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Geo. 4, o. 78), s. 21; 
Marriage Act. 1836 (6 A 7 Will. 4, c. 85), a. 39). 

(/) Marriage Act. 18J3 (4 Geo. 4, c. 76), s. 2 ; Canones Eoolesiaatid (1603), 
62, 102; Mtm (1761), 2 Atk. 157, per Lord Hardwick®, L.O.. at 

p. 159; Nichotem v. Sguire (1809), 16 Vee. 259, per Is»rd I..C., at 

p, 261; Wgmt v. Dames (1835). 1 Curt. 69, 83—87; Tucknies v. Atetra^er 
(1863), 32 D. J. (cn.) 794, per Kt.vdbrslkt, V.-C.. at p. 801. The word ■“ dwell" 
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Wiih the ooneent under hand and eeal of the patron and inoom- 
bent of a parish in which a public chapel, with a chapelry annexed 
thereto, is situate, or of the patron and incumbent of a chapel 
situate in an extra-parochial place, the bishop may under his hand 
and seal authorise the publication of banns and solemnisation of 
marriages in such chapel for persons residing within the chapelry 
or extra-parochial place(< 7 ). And where,a church or chapel has 
been provided for an extra-parochial place under the Church 
Building Acts, 1818, 1819, or 1822(A), the law as to banns and 
marriages applies to such places as if the same were an ancient 
parish (i). 

1378. Banns may be published and marriages solemnised in the 
churches or chapels of distinct and separate parishes and district 
parishes (A), consolidated ohapelries (/), district chapelries (m), par¬ 
ticular districts (a)> and new ecclesiastical parishes ( 0 ) constituted 


is stronger than “reside,” and implies living and sleeping (/T^rr v. Haynet 
(18(50), 29 L. J. (q. B.l 70; A.-^O. v. M'Lmn (18(53), 1 11. & 0. 760, ywr PoixocK, 
C.B., at p. 761; see also p. 701, foat). But a person may have several dwelling 
places at the same time {Bniffy v. Bryant (1868), 1 E. A E. 340; Butler ?. 
Ahlewhite (1839), 28 L. J. (o. P.) 292). If a person has a permanent dwelling 
place, he cannot be said to dwell at a place where he has IrKlginge for a 
temporary purpose only {Mavdottyall v. Paterson (1851), 11 C. B. 735, 709); but 
if he bus no dwelling place of his own, be must l>e taken to dwell where he for 
the time abiiles (^rxander v. Jonta (I860), L. R. 1 Exch. 133). It is an 
ecoleeiBsticai offence on the part of a clergvman, punishable in the eooloeianiical 
courts, to marry, publish banns, or aolemiuso marriage, after banns in a church, 
between persons neither of whom dwells in the paristi (irynn v. Bamu, su^tra) f 
and a clergyman who solemnises a marriage without dun publication of banns, 
unless by licence (see p. 701, jtost) or on a registrar’s certificate (sc© p. 703, 
is liable to be convicted of felony if prosecuted within three years after the 
commission of the oiftiDce (Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Q«o. 4, o. 76), s. 21). 

(o) Marrisge Act, 1823 (4 Oeo. 4, o. 76), a. 3. The oonsoni and authority are 
to TO registered in the registry of the dioixtse (t/oVi.). A notice that “ banns 
may bo published and matriages solemnised in this chapel ” is to be placed in a 
conspicuous part of the interior of the chapel {ihid., s. 4). S«(e also Church 
Building Act, 1822 (3 Goo. 4, c. 72), ss. 18, 19; Kxtra-PaT< chiol Places Act, 
1837 (20 Viet, c. 19), ss. 9, 10; Marriage Confirmation Act, 1 'JO (23 & 24 Viofc. 
c. 24). 

(A) 68 Geo. 8, c. 46 ; 69 Goo. 3, c. 184 ; 3 Goo. 4, c. 72. 

(i) Church Building Act, 1822 (8 Oeo. 4, c. 72), ss. 18, 19, 

\k) Church Btuldiug Act, 1818(38 Oeo. 3, c. 46), ss. 27—29 ; Church BuiMing 
Act, 1819 (69 Geo, 3, c. 134), s. 17; Churtdi Building Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, o. 72), 
ss. 12, 19; Marriage Confirmation Act, 1830 (11 Geo. 4 & 1 Will. 4, o. 18), 
s. 3. • 

(f) Church Building Act, 1819 (69 Geo. 3, c. 134), ss. 6,17 ; Church Building 
Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, o. 72), ss. 12, 19; Church Building Act, 1845 (8 A 0 Viot. 
c. 70), B. 10. 

(m) If the Boclesiastical Commissioners, as the successors of the Church 
Building Commissioners, with the consent of the bishop of the diocese, so decide 
(Church Building Act, 1819 (69 Oeo. 3, o. 134), ss. 11, 16, 17 ; Church Building 
Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, o. 72). as. 17,19); Ohurch Building (Banns and Mamagee) 
Act, 1844 (7 A 8 Viet c. 66), a 4. 

(n) Under the Church Building Act, 1831 (1 A 2 Will. 4, o. 38), s. 10, if the 
Bocl^oatical Commusioners, os the snooeeson of the Church BuildiiigCom- 
miseionen, with the consent of the biehop of the dioceee, so decide (Church 
Builihng (Banns and MarriagM) Act, 1844 (7 A 8 Viet. c. d8f, ss. 1, 2 ; Ghturoh 
Building Act, 1861 (14 A 16 Viet. o. 9^ s, 18). 

(o) New Parishes Act, 1843 (6 A 7 Viet. o. 87), •• 18; New Fariidtss Act, 
1858 (19 A 20 Viet. c. 104), ss. 11. 12, U, 15. 
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under the Church Building Acts and New Parishes Aci»<|»). 
Where any such new ecclesiastical area, with the right of pnb> 
lishing banns and solemnising marriages in the church or chapel 
thereof, has been constituted, it becomes, for the purposes of 
banns and marriages, the parish of the persons who dwell therein, 
in lieu of the ancient or other parish out of which it has been 
constituted (q). , 

For the purpose of publishing banns and solemnising marriagm, 
parishes where tliere is no parish church or chapel, or none in 
which divine service is usually solemnised every Smiday, and 
extra-parechial places having no public chapel in which banns may 
be lawfully published, are to be taken as beUaigiiig to any next 
adjoining parish or cliapelry (a). 

1379 . Where the churcli or chapel of a pariah or area in which 
marriages have l>een usually solemnised is denmlibhed in order to be 
rebuilt, or is under repair, and is on that account disused for public 
service, the bishop may direct that banns may be published and 
marriages solemnised in some consecrated chapel of the parish or 
area until the church or chapel is again opened for divine service; 
and during that period such consecrated chapel is to be deemed the 
church or chapel of the parisli or area for all purposes relating to 
the publicalioM of ban us and the solemnisation of marriages (b). 
Where no such direction is given, the banns may be published in 
any f)liico witliin the parish or area which is licensed by the bishop 
for divine service during the period of rebuiUliiig or repair, or in a 
•church or chapel of any adjoining parish or chapciry in which 
banns are usually proclaimed; and the niarringes, whether after 
banns or by licence, may be solemnised in the place so temporarily 
licensed for divine 8er\ice(c), or, where no place is so licensed, in 
the church or chapel in which the banns have been published in 
the adjoining parish or chajiolry (</). Ail banns published and 
man iagi'S solemuised in any place so licensed witliin a paiish or 
area during the rebuilding; or repair of the church or chapel thereof 
are to be considered as published and solemnised in the church or 
cbu[)el of the parisli or area, and are to be so registered («). 

Where a church or chapel in which marriages could previously 
be legally soloiunised is rebuilt, repaired, or enlarged, marriages 
subsequently solemnised therein are valid without a reconsecration 
of the church or chapel, notwithstanding that the external walls 
may not have remained entire, and that th6 position of the 
communion table may have been altered (/). 


(p) Se^ note (•), p. 444, ante. 

(g) dough (1M65), 3 Moo. P. G. 0. (n. 8.) 1; I'vchiiu y. Alescamier 

i\m), 32 L. J. fcH.) 704 ; Falter v. Al/or4 (1883), It) Q. B. D. 418. 

i «) Marriage Act, 18‘J3 (4 Oeo. 4. c. 7ii), 8. 12. 

bj Marriage Cc>nfii-uiati“D Act. 1830 (11 Geo. 4 A 1 Will. 4, o. 18), «. 2. 
c) The place will be fueeuiiuKl to have been so licensed if divine aervioe waa 
several Aimee performed tberetu-(A. v. Ct tswell (1876), 1 Q. B. D. 446). 

(d) Morrio^ Aft, 1823 (4 Geu. 4, o. 76), 8. 13; Maniage Aot, 1824 (5 Qno. 4, 
A 32), 8. 1. 

te) Marriage Act, 1824 (6 Qeo. 4, c. 32), a. 3. 

{/) Oonseoration of Cbuiehjardi Aot, 1867 (30 A 31 Viet. o. 133), 8. 12. 
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ISSO. Where there is a public chapel with or without a chapelr|r, Saav. f. 
or a ehapel which is licensed for the celebration of divine aervioe Boif 
according to the rites of the Church of England* or of which the KstrliBMiV. 
minister is licensed to officiate therein according to those rites, the uoeaslBg ot 
bishop of the diocese, if he. thinks it necessary so to do, for the due ohs(i«la for 
acoommodation and convenience of the inhabitants (,c) may by a 
licence under his hand and seal, with the consent, under hand and 
seal, of the patron and incumbent of the parish or area in which i^idiag 
the chapel is situate, or without such consent after two calendar 
months* notice in writing given by the registrar of the diocese to diitriot. 
such patron and incumbent, authorise the publication of banns and 
solemnisation of marriages in such chapel for persons residing 
within a district limited in the licence (h), under such provisions as to 
the amount and appropriation or apportionment of the dues and as to 
other particulars as seem ht to the biidmp and are Bpe(!ifi>)d in the 
licence (i). Where the licence is grunted without the consent of the 
patron or the incumbent of the parish or area under hand and 
seal, he may appeal within one month to the archbishop of the 
province, who, after hearing the matter in a summary way, is to 
make an order confirming, revoking, or varying the licence (k). The 
licence may at any time be revoked by the bishop by writing under 
his hand and seal with the written consent of the archbishop of the 
province (/). Until it is revoked, marriaf^ee solemnised in the chapel 
are as valid as if solemnised in the parish church or in a chapel 
duly authorised for the solemnisation of marriages before the ' 

17th August, ISBC (m). But notwithstanding the licence, persons. 


( 7 ) St. Oeorge't Chapel, Alhmarle Nfreef (18U0), Trist. 134 (licence to 
celebrate inarriagee). 

(A) The liouuce authorieeB the publication of banns and aolemnisation ot 
marnago whore only <)i>e of the p«r<oiia re^idefl within the limited district ^Births 
and Deaths R-gialrttion Act, 1837 (7 VVtIL 4 ft I Viet 0 .22), h. 34). The licence 
doHH not make the district an eccdesiiuttical parish under the Now Pansboa Act, 
ISofi (19 ft 20 Vict. c. 104). 8 . M in. V. /Vrv (18«1), 3 IS. ft H. 040). 

(0 Marriage Act, 1R3H (6 & 7 vVill. 4, c. 85), «. 26; Births end Deaths Regis, 
tration Act, 1837 (7 Will. 4 ft 1 Viet. c. 22), a. 33, A notice hat “ banna may 
he publiabed and inarriageH may be Bolmnnised in thin chape' ” is to be placed 
in a oonspiciioun part in the interior of the chajiel (thtd., a. 33). A patron or 
incumlient who icfuscs or withholds consent to the granting of the licence may 
deliver to the bishop under hand and seal a etatement of reasons for so doing, 
and the bishop re not to giant the licence until he hoe inquired into nuch reasons 
(Marriage Act, 1836 (6 ft 7 Will. 4, 0 . 85), s. 26). Instruments of consent of the 
patron ai d incauibent or, if consent is refus<*d or withheld, a copy of the notice 
by tbe^ registrar, and statements <«f reasons delivered by a natron or incumbent, 
with the adjudication thereon of the bishop under hand and seal, are to be 
registereii in the registry of the diooexe {ih<d.). No stamp or •rfher duty is 
pavable on the lio<'nce or on any other instrument necessary for authuriaing the 
Bufouiiiisanon of inatriage in the ohtiiel. 

{k) Marriage Act. 1836 (6 ft 7 Will. 4, 0 . 85). s. 28. The onler is tf> be retris- 
tem in the registry of the diocese, and ie oonclnaive and binding on all parties 
(ibid.). 

Ibid., s. 32. The revocation and oonsent are to bo roqristered in the 
registry of the diocese, and the registrar ie to «ve notioe thereof in wriiin^ to the 
nmiurter offlnating in the c^pel, and also public notice thereof by advertieenaeat 
in eoaie newspaper circulating io the county and in the Lomlon Oaeette (jUtbi,). 
As to tile disposal of the rej^iteni of nuGhnagee eolemnieed in a chapel under a 
liorace i^ter the licence is revoked, see p. 706, post. 

(m) I bid., e, 26, The taw as to marriages and registers and copies of registers 
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SaoT. 8. residing in the disiirict may, if they think ht, have their marriage 
Holy solemnised in the parish church or in any chapel in which the 
Matrimony, marriage of them or either of them might have been legally 
solemnised before 17th August, 1836 (n). 

1381. The registrar of every diocese is to send yearly to the 
Begistrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages a list of all the 
chapels in the diocese in which marriages may lawfully be solemnised 
according to the rites of the Church of England, distinguishing those 
which have a parish, chapelry, or other ecclesiastical area annexed 
to them and those which are licensed by the bishop for limited 
Mirl^ar- districts ; and the Begistrar-Oeneral is yearly to make out and print 

Oenenl. ^ j|g|. glmpela (q). 


List of 
chapelt in 
which 
marriagflfl 
maj be 
Bolemniaed 


Svb-Skct. 3.— PullicaU'on of Bantu, 

Place of 1382. Banns of matrimony (p) between two persons must be 

publication, published in the church or some chapel in which banns are autho¬ 
rised to be published of the parish or chapelry in which they dwell, 
and, if they dwell in different parishes or chapelries, the banns must 
be published in the church or some chapel in which banns are 
authorised to be published of each of the parishes or chapelries (<;). 


Notice of 1383. No clergyman is obliged to publish the banns of matrimony 
iianna. between two persons unless at least seven days before the requisite 

time for the first publication thereof they deliver to him a Dotice4n 
.writing, dated on the day of the delivery, of their true Christian 
iianies and surnames and of the house or houses of their abode 
within the parish or chapelry and of the time during which they 
have dwelt or lodged in such house or houses (r). 

Hogistcr A register book of banns marked and ruled in the same manner 

as a register book of marriages («) is to be provided in all churches 


of tnarrinpea solemnised in a parish church, and as to the duties of the incum* 
bent and churchwardens of a parish church in relation thereto, extends to a 
uhapel in which the solemnisation of marriages is authorised by licence for per¬ 
sons within a limited district, and to the minister and chnpelwardens thereof'or 
other persons oxeroisiug analogous duties therein, in like manner as if the chapel 
were a parish church {ibid., s, 30). As to tho fees in respect of such marriages, 
see p. 707, ^^st. 

(n) Marriage Act, 1S36 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 85), s. 31. 

(o) Ibid,, 8 . 34. , 

(p) The word banns ” signifies a proclamation or any public notice given of 
a ming (Termes de la T,oy, p. 73). 

(q) Marriapj Act, 182.3 (4 Geo, 4, c. 78), a. 2; Book of Common l^rayer 
(Bubricspi lie Office of Matrimony); see pj>. 005 et teq., ante. Ab to publica¬ 
tion of banns, soo also title HusBAxn .vno Wife. 

(r) Marriage Act, 182.3 (4 Geo. 4, c. 78), s, 7; Pougd v. Tomkint (1812), 2 
Hag. Con. H 2 , 146; Horter v. Yorhn (1815), 19 Ves. 431, 463. A clergyman 
need not insist on this notice, but if, not using due diligence, he marries persons 
neither ol whom resides in the paiiah, he is liable at least to ecrionastiral 
censure and perhaps to oUier ooaBC({uences (Priestloy t. I.awi5(1801), 8 Ves. 421; 
Ki^oUon- V. Stiuire (1808), 16 Ves. 259, per I.<or4 E£i>on, L.C., at p. 261 ; ITywa 
▼, Daviu (1883), bCurt 68 , per bir ItcRBEaT Jkxnku, et pp. 83, 84). As to the 
names, sea note (o), p. 699, post. "House of abode” means dwelling plare 
:Av. ffamtowiKf (1832), 17 Ct-.B- 772). 

(#) See note (/), p. 694. ante. 
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and chapels in which marriages are solemnised; and banns are lo 
be pablished from this book by the oflii-iating minister, and aflbr 
pnbltoation are to be signed by him or by some {)ersoa under his 
direction (t). 

1384. Banns are to be published in the form of words prescribed 
by the rubric pretiAcd to the Office of l^atrimony in the Book of 
Common Prayer (a) on three Sundays preceding the solemnisation 


(I) Marriage Act, 1823 (I Geo. 4. o. 78), «. 0. 

(a) Ibid., 8. 2. The f<>rin and the statute oontemplate mention of the true 
namee of the persons {U'ttkefield v, IVukv/t-ld (1807), 1 Hag. Cun. 304, 401; 
Cope T. Burt (1809), iliiil. 431, 438 ; Vonyet v. TimJelut, utipra, per liord STt-twisuL 
(then Sir WllilAM Scott), at p. 146; Staute v. Farqnharaon (182t)), 3 Add. 
282; Tongue v. Tongue (1836), 1 Muo. P. C. C. 90) and of the parish or parishes 
in which they dwell, hut not of their deeoripUonH. Mention of these is 
tbersfore not e.s.'^eiitiiil, and a misdescription is ininiuterial (Cope v. Burt 
(1811), 1 Phillim. 224 ; Mayhew v. Afaykew (1812), 3 M. A 8. 266, ii. ; 
Femdall v. Oohhmul (1877), 2 1*. D. 263), The form need not be rigidly 
adhered to; it is sulUcient that it shimld Iw followed in suhatanee {Stitmion v. 
Standtn (1791), Peake, 32, ;>er I.ord Kenyon, C.J., at p. 34). For the nurpoee 
of banns a person’s true name is nut necessaiily the full and exact Christian 
name given in baptism and the original suniame {Diddear v. Funcil (1821), 3 
Philim. A80). If a man has adopted a new Christian name in such a way us to 
supersede his original name, and so that it is known as his pro}>er designation, it 
will be bis true name for the purpose of banns {Wyutt v. lleury (1817), 2 Hag. 
Con. 215, Iter LokI Stowell (then Hir William SoO'IT), at pp. 220, 221; see 
Mayhew v. Mayhew, tuvra; R. v. Burton-uftm^'J'rent (Minltilutitu) (1815), 
3 M. A S. 537); and banns are not unduly published wlntro part of the 
Christian name is suppn^ssed, not for the sake of concoaliuent, Imt because 
the party has not b«\eii in the habit of using it {Ontie v. lioKoway (1847), 5 Notes 
of Cases, ‘lQ‘t,per Sir II. Jennek Fust, at pp. 273, 274). A woman loses her 
maiden surname on marriage {Bm v. Smith (1596), Cro. Kliz. 632). If a person 
bas acquired a name by repute, the use of the true name in the hanns is an act 
of concealment, and not a due pubiiiatiou U''riniklavd v. Ntehotaon (1805), 3 M. 
& S. 2.59, n. (1), fter laird Stoweix (then Sir William Soon,*), at p. 260; see 
also HV/»ow V. Brvrkirg (1810), 1 Phillim. 132; Ii v. ItiUinghurd Uuhabitunia) 
(1814), 3 M. & S, 250; «. v. St. Faith's, NneUm (/«5o6ita/.Nt (1823), 8 Dow. & 
Ity. (k. B.) 348 ; Orme v. IJultvuiay, supra ; Ttmth v. Barrnw (i ;.'»4), 1 Kcc. & Ad. 
371). So, too, is the use of a surname which the person has never borne, 
though entered by mistake in the register of baptisms (H. v. 'Ttbahel/ {Inhaln- 
(1830), 1 B. & Ad. 190). But the use of the true name is only wrong 
where another name has bmn bo far obtained by repute as to obliterate it 
{Fetidall v. QnUUmid, supra, at p. 264). The liberty *01 a person to change his 
Bumame was discussed by Sir Joseph Jbxyll, M.li., in Barlow v. Bateman 
(1730), 3 P. Wins 6ft, and by Txird Stowell (then Sir WiixiAM SooTT) in 
Wukefitid V. WakeJuJd (1807). I Hag. Con. 394, at pp. 399—402; see also title 
Name, Change of. Illegitimate cbUdren usually in practice bear the eumame 
of their mother (Sulhvan v. SuBinan (1818), 2 Liag. Con. 238, iter laird 
Stowell (then Sir Wiixiam Scott), at p. 253). If, however, they have 
acquired a diiTetent name hr repute, their banns should be publismsi by 
that name; though they might be held valid if, from an innocent luiNsppre- 
hension of what is oorreot, the name of the mother was used instead of 
that Bubeequently acquired {Tooth e. Barrow, supra, jter Sir John Dodsoh, 
at p. 874). The name conferred on a woman by marriage becomes her aet.nal 
Bame muiesa obliterated by requite {Btm t. Smith, supra ^ Femlall v. Qoldtmid, 
supra). The publication of bwne m a wrong name from mere tboughtlees 
levity, without fraud or any necessity lor concealment, is at# undue pubheatiaai 
(Mather v. AVy (1807), 3 M. & 8. 265, n. W) ). But a slight error in the aame if 
unmaterial (Ihhh^n v. Comeck (1813), 2 HuiUm. 102). The pubUoaUoB will be 
ondae or otherwise, according as the addition or omission was for the purpose 


m 
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Bwcn. 6 . of marriai^d daring (be time of morning service or of evening serviee 

Holf (if there is no morning eervioe in the church or chapel on the 

Matxiii^y. Sunday on which they are published) immediately after the second 
lesson (fe). 


Forbidding 1385. In the event of the parents or guardians of a person and«r 
banu. twenty-one years of age yih 'se banns of marriage are published, or 

one of them, openly and publicly declaring, or causing to be declared, 
in the church or chapel where the banns are publislK d, and at the 
time of the publication, their, his, or her dissent to the marriage, the 
publication is absolutely void (c). 


Repnblfcation 1386. If the marriage does not take place within three lunar 
of banns. months (d) after the complete publication of the banns, it must not 
he solemnised, unless by licence, until they have been duly 
republished on three several Sundays («). 


Certificate 1387. Where persons who are to be married after banns dwell in 
of banui. different parishes they are not to be married in either parish 

without a certificate from the minister of the other parish of the 
banns having been thrice asked therein (/). Where one of the 
persons dwells either (1) in a parish where there is no parish church 
or chapel, or none in which divine service is u‘<ually solemnised 
every Sunday, or (2) in an extra-parochial place having no public 
chapel wherein banns may he tawfuliy puhlished, and the banns are 
accordingly published in the church or chapel of an adjoining 
. 'parish or chapelry, the minister who publishes the banns is to 

certify the publication thereof in the same manner as if the person 
had dwelt in that adjoining parish or chapelry (p). 


of fraud or concealoient or was innocently made, in cases where a name is added 
to the true iiHtnne {litffrr llfffer (1812). 3 M. & 8. 265, n. (3); 7Ves V. f^uin 
(1812), 2 Phillim. I*i ; SuUtrnn v. (1818), 2 Hag. Cuu. 238 ; Dohhi/a v. 

<h/rMck, §ttpra; Fellowes y. IStewurt (1814), 2 Phillim. 238, 240; Orem y. Dfdtm 
(1822), 1 Add. 289} or is omitted from them (hnujct v. (1812), 2 Hag. 

Oon. 142, 143; IHddtar y, FaucU (1821), 3 Piiilliin. 580; Stanhope y. Baldwin 
(1822), 1 Add. 93 ; Wiltshire v. Prince (1830), 3 Hag. Eca 332; lirtaly v, Reed 
(1841), 2 Curt. 833; Orme y. Holknuay, supra). In HUmea v. Simmons (1868), 
Jj. it. 1 P. A D, 523, at p. 530, Jiord I’enzanoe doubted whether a man iage 
would be invalidated by undue publication of banns if there was no one in 
existence who bod a legal right to assout to or dissent from its solemnisation or 
if those who bad euohle^l right ossonted to it; but Bea,MathfT v. Ney (1807), 
3 M. & S. 265, n. (3). lue fact of the banns having been published in a wrong 
name is not euffioieutly proved by a wrong name being entered in the record of 
banns (C>f<ps v. FoUon (1794), I Pfailliin. 145, u, (b)}, nor by the fact of the 
party hatdug been roan-ied in a wrong name (Uefftr v, Heffer, supra), 

{h) Marriage Aot, 1828 (4 Geo. 4 , a 76». s. 2, inialifying the rubrics on the 
eubjnot in th.- Book of (^minon Praj er (Office of Matrimony) and the direction 
in Oaiioucs Eculesiustioi (1603), 62; see ll'ffna v. J/avies (1835), 1 Curt. 69, per 
8 ir UliBBSEX Jekitbb, at p. 81. As to fees for publication of banns, see p. 707, 
poet. 

(e) Marrii^^ Aot, 1823 (4 Qeo. 4, a 76), s. 8 ; eee p. 693, ante. 

(a) 2 Bl. Com. 141; Peterhoraugh {Bishcp) v. Catea^ (1607), Oto. Sex. 1C6,167; 
Jjoeon V. AToeper (1705), 6 Term Bop. 224. 

e) Marria^ Act, 1828 (4 Oeo. 4, o. 76), s. 9. 

, {/) Book of Clommon Prayer (Eubric in the Office of Matruuony}. 

19 ) Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Oeo. 4, o. 76), e. 12 . 
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8uB<SsoT. 4 <—Morriags L im i m > 

1388. A oommoD licence to solemnise a marriage without publi¬ 
cation of banns in a lawful place in a diocese and at a lawful time 
can be granted by the bishop of the diocese or by the Archbishop 
ol Canterbury (^). The Archbishop of Canterbury can also gimnt 
special licences for the solemnisation of marriage at any convenient 
time or place (i). With that exception, licences can only be granted 
to solemnise marriage in the parish church or some public chapel 
of or belonging to the parish or chapelry within which the usual 
place of abode of one of the persiius to be married has been for 
iifleen days immediately before the granting of the licence (k), and 
most contain a condition that the marriage shall be solemnised 
between eight o'clock in the forenoon ana three o’clock in the 
afternoon (/). The obtaining of a marriage licence is a matter of 
favour, and not o! right (m). The licence can only be used for the 


(h) Stat. (1533) 26 lion. 8, o. 21, sa. 2—12; Kcclosinetical Jurisdiction Act, 
1847 (10 & 11 Viet. c. 98), s. 6 ; Canones Eciilesiastioi (ICOJJ), 101, 104 ; Bum, 
Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. II., p. 482 6; liuf/ourv. C'«»yeni«r (1810), 1 PhilUm. 
204. The earliest mention of a bishoii’s licence dispensing wiih the publication 
of banns is in the Constitutions of William la Zoueshe, Artthbishop of York, 
A.D. 1347, incorporated into those of his successor, John Thoresbj, A.D. 1367 
(Johnson, J^lesiastical Laws, Vol. II., a.I). MCOCXLVIL ; Wilkins, Concilia, 
Vol. III., p. 72). A bishop’s licence dispensing with the marria^re taking i)laoe 
in church is mentioned in No. 11 of the Ducrees of Archbishop lluburt Waiter 
made in the Council of London at Weatininstor, A.I>. 12(H), and in Archbishop 
Simon Mepham’sConstitutions, A.n. 1328(Johnson, KcclesiusticulLaws, Vol. lb, 
A.D. MCO., A.D, MOCtXXVlll.: Wilkins, Concilia, Vol. I., p. 61)7, Vol. II., 

р. 5d4). The power to grant niiimage llconcos is not affected by the Matrimonial 
t'auses Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Viet. c. 86) (see a. 2). Mavriiigo licences van be 
granted by the comtaissary for faculties and vivars-general of the archbishops 
and bishops when the sees are full, ami, when they are vacant, by the guardian 
of the spiritualities or oidinsries exercising of right episcopal jurisdiction 
(Canonea ICccleniastici (1603), 101). The stamp duty on aomnmon licen'io is 10s. 
(Stamp Act, 1891 (54 & 56 Viet. c. 39), s. 1, tkdiod. L). The fees for it vary in 
different dioceses (Ueport of the Royal Cojumissiou on the Laws of Marriage 
(1868), p. vii.). 

(t) Stat. (1633) 25 Hen, 8, o. 21, sa. 2—12; Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Geo. 4, 

с. 70), 8. 20; Maniape Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4. c. 85), s. 1; Doe d. Kgrvmont 
{Earl) V, Graztbrnck (1843), 4 Q. li. ^(>6. The stamp duty on a special licence 
is £5 (Stamp Act, 1891 (64 A 55 Viet. o. 39). s. 1, Sclieil. 1.), and a heavy fee 
is payable for it (^{Mtrt of the Royal Commission tni the Laws of Marriami 
(1868), p. vii.). During a vacancy la the see of Canterbury licences grantai^ 
by the Arohoishop a>f Canterbury may be granted by the gnanlian of the 
^rituslities of the eee (stat, (1533) 25 Hen. 8, c. 21, s. 10). As Ut the {>ower 
of the Bishop of Sodorand Man to grant special licences in me Isle of Man, see 
Pina V. /Vn (1849), 2 H. L. Cae. 331, 362. 364. 

(i) Marriage Act, 18*23 (4 Geo. 4, c. 76), es. 10.14. “ Place of abode " means a 
person’s resulonoe, where he lives and eJeeps at night (ff. v. Hamimmd (13.>2), 
17 <4. B. 772). A perttm may hare more than one place of abode (Vourtia v. 
BUghl (1861), 31 L. J. (O. P.) 48). See also note (/), p. 694. ante. 

(/) Marriage Act, 1886(49 ft 60 Viet. e. 14), a. 1 ; Canones Eedesiastici 
(1868), 2. 

(m) Bee on opinion to thia effect given by Sir C. Psatt, efterwarda Lord 
Oakdsn (Forsyth’s Casas and Opinions on Constitutional Law, p. 479); see «ko 
OapM (fVrnce) ▼. De Ludol/ {Count) (1836), 30 L. J. (P. K. ft A.) 71, n. IdeencAfl 
areonly to be granted to personsof good state and quality (Canones Sodesiastid 
(1603), 101). But if the Arehbiahi^ ol (^mterbury, nr the guaPdian of the 
qarittuditua of the arohbishoprio donng a vacancy, refuses a lieaooe without 
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marriage of the parties for whose marriage it was intended to be 
obtained (n), but their true names and addresses need not be 
stated in it, if it suIBciently identifies them (o). It must state the 
name of the parish in which they are to be married (p). 

1389. Before a common marriage licence is granted, an afiidarit 
must he made by one of the parties before a surrogate { 5 ), or other 
person having authority*to grant it, to the effect that the party 
believes that there is no impediment of kindred or alliance or of 
any other cause, nor any suit commenced in any court of com¬ 
petent jurisdiction to bar or hinder the marriage from proceeding 
according to the tenor of tiie licence, and that for the fifteen days 
immediately preceding the licence one of the parties has had his 
or her usual place of abode ( 7 ) within the parish or cbapelry within 
which the marriage is to he solemnised, and, where either of the 
parties, not being a widower or widow (s), is under the age of 
twenty-one years, that the consent of the person or persons, whose 
consent to the marriage is required by statute ( 0 i has been obtained 
thereto (/i). 

1390. The grant of a licence for a marriage may be opposed by the 


rofiMDiiiihlo tin appi-al lies to tho Loni Olmncollor, who may, if it seems fit, 

enjoin tho archbishop or guardian to grant it, and, in the event of his refusal to 
do »o, may commission two other bishops to grant it (slat. (lo3-i) '25 Uen. 8 , 
0 . ‘21, ss. 11, 1*2). No appoal lies against tho refusal of tho Archbiwop of York 
or any other diocesan pn'luto to grant a marriage licence under the uispeusing 
'power reserved to thorn by b, 9 of tho Act. 

(a) (Jo/ie V. Hurt (1809), 1 flag. Con. 4-‘t4, ftr Lord ytoWKLl. (then 8 u 
Wu.liamSc 0T1'),atp.4;jy; Lam\. 13. yCl, yter I’aitkson, J., 

at p. yCii. As to forgery of a maniage licence, see title CiUMlXAL IjAW' anU 

I'liocEDUfii:, V^)l. LX., p. 743. 

(o) Vi/jie V. Burt 1 Philliin. 224; En-itifj v, IVhmtfei/ (1814), 2 Hag. 

Con. 176, K. V. liurtim-upon-Trent {Inliahitnitt:) (181.>), 3 M. & 8 . 537; Clowes 
V. i/ort'a (1842), 8 Curt. 183; J.uoc v. Gtnulwiu (1843), 4 Q. B. 361; Ikmnv, 
M'iJahiiti (1861), 2 8 w. & Tr. 2 U), wbore tho lic<‘iicu was held good, although, 
for tho purpose of concealing the woman’s identity from the surrogate, one ol 
her nuuios was suppre.ssed and her residence was falsely stated; liaswdl v. 
Jlaan'dl (1881), 51 L. J. (P.) 15, where two Christian names had been added in 
tiie licence to the man's true name. The licence is not vitiated by an immaterial 
alteration in it after it bus been granted {^Kwiug v. Wlieatlry, suj>ra). 

{pf Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Geo. 4, c. 76), ss. 10, 14. 'The fact of the name of 
the parish not having been insorted until after the licence was issued had 
previously been held not to vitiate the licence {R. v. Beck (1741), 2 Stra. 1160). 

{q) Before a surrogate deputed by an ecclesiastical judge grants any licences 
he must take an oath before such judge, or a commissioner appointed under the 
seal of such judge, faithfully to execute bis office according to law, to the best 
uf his kuowl^ge, and must givesecuiity bv his bond in the sum of £100 to the 
bishop ofjdie diocese for the due and faithful execution of the office (Marriage 
Act, 1823 (4 Geo. 4. o. 76), s. 18). 

(r) Bee note (k) on p. 701, ante, and note (/) on p. 694, ante. 

(«) Canones B^esiHatici (16U3), 104; MiOTiage Act, 1823 (4 Qeo. 4, o. 76), 

S. 14. 

G) See p. 663, ante. 

(a) Marriage Act, 1S23 (4 Oeo. 4, c. 76), s. 14. No caution or security by 
bona or otherwise is required'of any person applying lor a marriage liowee 
{ibid,, a. lA). A'layman who makes a false afiidavit in order to obtain a 
marriage lipenoe b guilty of a orimiual offence {H, y. Chapman (18491, 2 Oar. & 
Sir. 846), but cannot be’ punislied fur it in tibie ecclesiastical courts (Phillinuirf 

T. AfocAon (1876), 1 P. 1). 481). 
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entering of a caveat, signed by or on behalf of the person who enters 
it and stating his place of residenoe and the ground of objection 
on which it is founded (b). In that case no licence is to issue for 
the marriage until either the caveat or a copy thereof is trans* 
mitted to the judge out of whose office the licence is to issue, and 
he certifies to the registrar that he has examined into the matter 
of the caveat and is satislidd that it oughts not to obstruct the grant 
of the licence, or until the caveat is withdrawn by the person who 
entered it (e). 

1391. Where the church of a parish or the chapel of a chapelry 
in which marriages have been usually solemnised is being rebuilt or 
is under repair, licences for the solemnisation of morrises therein 
are to be deemed licences for the solemnisation of marriages in any 
place within the parish or chapelry licensed by the bishop for 
divine service during the rebuilding or repair, or, if no place is so 
licensed, in the church or chapel wherein marriages have been 
usually solemnised in any adjoining parish or chapelry (d). 

1392. If the marriage does not take place within three lunar (e) 
months after the grant of the licence, it is not to be solemnised, 
unless after due publication of banns, until a new licence has been 
obtained (/). 

1393. Where a marriage is solemnised by licence, the responsi* 
bility as to whether one of the parties dwells within the parish or 
district of the church or chapel in which it is proposed to be 
solemnised, and whether the marriage law is in other respects 
observed, rests with the bishop granting the licence, and not with 
the officiating minister; and if a licence is produced to a minister 
directing or authorising the marriage of two persons in his church 
or chapel, he is required both by his canonical obedience and by the 
rights of the parties to solemnise the marriage according to the 
licence (g). If from his knowledge of certain facts he takes the 
responsibility of refusing to solemnise the marriage in spite of the 
licence, he does so at his peril (h). 

StTB-S^KOT. o. — Regidrar't Ceriijirat«. 

1394. A marriage which might lawfully bo solemnised in a 
church or chapel after publication of banns -may with the consent 

(b) Mf triage Act, 1823 (4 Geo. 4, o. 70), i<. 11. 

(c) Ibid. 

(a) Marriage Act, 1824 (5 Geo. 4, c. 32), a. 2. 

(e) 2 BL Com. 141; Peterborough {Bishop) v. Cateshy (1607), Cro. Jac., 166, 
167; Laron v. Hooper (17961, 6 Term Rop. 224. 

f/) Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Geo. 4, c. 76), s. 19. 

{a) Tueknis* V. Alexander (1863), 32 L. J. (cn.) 794, 806. 

(h) Ibid. But it may tom out that the bishop was misled in granting tbs 
licence (ibid.), A clergyman who is aware that a statement in tbo licence 
as to the name or address of a party or othei wise is not in accorrlanoe with the 
fact is jnetified in hesitating before he solemnises the marriage (Ewing v. 
Wheatley (1814), 2 Hag. Con. 173, fwrLord SrowELr. (then Sir Wimjam Sooit), 
at p. 186); and a dergyman who solemnised a marriage under a licence 
obtained 1^ a false oath that tho woman was of ago, when she evideittly 
appeared not to be so, was severely reprimanded in the Court of Qhanoeiy 
(Millet V. Bourn (1802), 7 Ves. 419). 
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of the mlnifiter of the church or chapel <t) be solemnised in Hke 
manner wit! iout such puhlicaliont on delivery to the officiating 
minister of a certificate of the snperiniendent registrar of the 
district in which the church or chapel is situate (/r), and also, if one 
of the persons resides in another district, of a certificate of the 
superintendent registrar of that district (0* 

The marriage must be ^solemnised within three calendar months 
after the date specified in such certificates as the date of entry of 
notice of the marriage in the marriage notice book of the district (m). 

Sub-Sect. 6 . —Solemnieatum of Marriage, 

1395. Marriflge according to the rites of the Church of England 
is properly solemnised by a priest (n), but may be solemnised by a 
deacon (o). A clorgymati cannot solemiii.se his own marriage (/>). 

1396. Marriflge must bo solemnised between eight o’clock in the 
forennon and three o'clock in the afternoon, unless by special licence 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury (g). 


(») Mairinge and llngistmtion Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet, c. 119), b. 11. 

(A) Mairiuge Act, IS.'K) (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 85), bb. 1, 4, 16: UnlliB and Deaths 
■RrgiBtratinn Act, 1 k;} 7 (7 W'iJl. 4 & 1 Viet, c. 2.'), b. 66; Marmge and 
liegistration Act, 1856 (19 & 20 V'icL c. 119), 4, 8, 11. For tlie form of and 

the mode and coutlitiona of obtainijjg the c»'i»iticuU>, sec title Husband anxj 
Wife ; and as to forgery of a cerlificato, eee title Fkiminal Law and Pro- 
OEDUKK, Vol. 1X„ p. 748. A BuperuUoudont registrar has no power to grant 
a hcenuo l'<>r a inari'iago in a church or chapel of the Church of England 
(Mairiiigc Act, 1886 (6 & 7 Will. 4. c. 8.)), b. 11). 

(/) Mairiuge Act, 1886 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 85), ss. 4, 16. If one of the parties 
dwellB in Scotland, the dolivorj- of a ceilificate of the proclaniatioii of banns in 
i^otdlaiid, under the hand of the seesion clerk of the parish m which the pro- 
olamatiou was made, hue the suine validity for authoiibing Iho aolemiilbation of 
inurriuge as tho production of a rorUficuto of the Bupcruitendeiit icgiMrar of 
Idle distiict in retVronco to a jmrty residing in such distiict (Mairiage sind 
Hegistiiitioii Act, l8,j6 (19 & 20 Viet, c. 119), s. 8). 

(»i) Marriage Act, 1886 (6 & 7 Will 4, c. 85), e. 15. 

(ti) R. V. AJiKis (1844), 10 Cl. & Fin. 584, U. L.; CaUiertuood y. Caslon 
(1844). 13 IL & W. 261 ; Jht MtmUn v. VruHt (1860), 13 1. C. L. E. 212; 
BmmfHh V. Iteamiah (1861), 9 11. L. Cas. 274; Vulhvg v. CnlUng^ [1896] P. 116. 
If both parties knowingly and w'iUuUy consent to or acquiesce in tne solemnisa¬ 
tion of their nuirriage by a person who is not in holy orders, the marriage is 
void (Marria^ Act, 1828 (4 Ueo. 4, o. 76), s. 22), but it would be otlierwise if 
lie pretended and was believed to he in holy orders {Jiawkey. Corn' (1820), 2 
llag. Con. 280, 288; A. v. etipra, per Lord CAVruEDL, at p. 784 ; per 

Ix)rd Ltnduurst, L-C., at p. h60; per Loid CorrEMiAM. atj*. 906). A person 
■who solemnises matrimony according to the rites of the Cfiurch, falsely pre¬ 
tending to be in holy orders, is liable to be convictod of felony if prosecuted 
within three years after the coimmssion of the uCfenoe (Mairiage Act, 182.'! 
(4 Qeo. 76). s. 21; B. v. KRif (1888). 16 Cox. C. C. 469). 

(«) ii. V. Ah/ftK, etrpra,f»er Tindai, G.J., at p. 6.>6; per Lord AarNOKR, at 

£ . 748; per Lord Lykuuukbt, L.C,, at pp. 859, 860 ; Cvpe v. Barber 
I. K. 7 C. P. 393, ner J., at p. 403). 

(v) Btemith v. nmtnieht eujtra. 

(y) Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Oeo. 4, o. 76), ss. 20, 21, as amepded by the 
Marriage AoC 1886 (49 & 60 Viet., c. 14), a. I ; Canones KedeeiasUd; (1888), 1. . 
A person who 8olev>nise8 matrimony at any other time, unless by special lioent^ 
from ^ Arobbishop of Caoterburv, is liable to be convictM of felony if 
moseouted within throa yeare after the oommissioo of the offenoe (Munoge 
£ati 1623 (4 Oeo. 4, e. 76), s. 211; hut the marriage so solemnised would not 
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1397. Marriage is directed by statute to be solemnised in the 
presence of at least two witnesses besides the clergyman who 
performs the service (r). But in spite of this direction a marriage 
in the presence of only one such additional witness is not invalid («). 

1398. The actual marriage should take place in the body of the 
church, in the presence of the congregation, and the minister and 
the parties afterwards go up to the LordV table and the altar rails 
for the conclusion of the office (t). 

The essential parts of the ceremony are the reciprocal agreement 
of the parties to take each other for w^ded wife and wedded husband 
till parted by death, and the joining together of their hands, and 
the pronouncement by the clergyman that they are man and wife (a). 

The marriage ceremony is sometimes performed between persons 
who are already married to one another {b). 

Sub-Sect. 7. —Registration and Certificates af Marriage. 

1399. A clergyman, immediately after solemnising a marriage, 
must register in duplicate in two of the marriage register })Ook8 
furnished by the Kegistrar-General (c) the statutory ])articulars 
relating to the marriage(d); and each entry must be signed 


be void (see Caiterall v. Sweetman (1845), 1 Rob. Reel, 301, per Dr. fjUSliiNCJTON, 
at p. 317). See also title ClUMiNAL Law .4>ri) I'koceduke, Vol. L\., p. 535. 

(r) Marriage Art, 182.3 (4 Geo. 4, o. 76), h. 28. 

(«) Wing V. Tatjh^ (LS61), 2 Sw. & Tr. 278. 286. 

(t) Book of Oommoii Prayer (Rubiics in Olfice of Mntriinon}’) ; It. v. t/rrMic** 
(1850), 3 Car. fc Kir. 167, 172, C. (J. li., Aeokuson, B., at p. 177; 8<>o 
p. 694, ante. But a msiriage in the vo^try of tho chinch io valid {Witig v. 
Taylor (1861), 2 Sw. & Tr. 278, 286). Tho ceromouy need not bo performed 
during divine sorvieo (Oanones Kc olesiastici (1888), 1), 

(o) Jlarrnd v. JIurrod (1854), 1 K. & J. 4, 15, 16 ; Beamish v. Jiramish (1801), 
9 H. L. Cas. 271, 339. Neither the use of the language of the maniago 
service, nor observance of tho directions of tho rubric respocting tho ononitjg 
address to the congregation, nor tho adjuration to the partK!^ as to coniessing 
any lawful impediment to their tuiion, nor the donmnd, 'Vho giveth this 
woman to he married to UiLs man P nor tho i>utting of tho ring on t^ finger of 
the bride, nor the benediction, are absolutely essential (o tho validity of tho 
marriage {Weld v. Chatnberlaine (1683), 2 Show. 300; Itea niiah V. Beamish, 
supra, per ‘WiiXES, J., at pp, 329—331 ; per Lord Cami-uei.l, li.O., at p. 339). 
The giving aw(^ of the woman is not eesontial {More v. A/ere (1741), 2 Atk. 
167, per Lord IIabdwicke, L.C., at p. 158); nor is thd roi>etition by the parties 
of the words of the service essential [fTarrod v, llurrod (18o4), 1 K. & J. 4, per 
Lord HAiflEBLET (then Page Wood, V.-O.), at p. 16). Theroforo deaf and 
dumb persona can legally be married (ibid.). 

(5) Pitre V. Piers (1849), 2 II. L. Pus. 331, per Lord Campbeli., at pp. 354, 
384, 385 ; per Lord Cottekuah, L.C., at p. ;i63 ; per Lord Bbouoiiam, at 
pp. 371—373. In cases where a ward of court has been married clandestinely 
the court always directs a second marriage {ibid., per Lord CoTTBlfHAM, L.C., 
at p. 354 ). In such oases the woman is described by her maiden nu[n (3 (ibid., 
pp. 354, 386). As to the addition of the marriage sorvioe to a marriage con- 
t^ted at a registry office, see title HusBABn and Wife. The sorvic*), if read 
in a church or chapel of the Church of England, can only be read by a 
minister in holy orders (Marriage and Begistration Act, 1856(19 A ‘iOVStit. 
e. 119). 8 . 12). 

(c) Births and Deaths R^istration Act, 1836 (6* 7 Will, 4,*c. ‘-(i), s, 30. See 
title Husband and Wife. 

(d) The particalarB are to be inserted according to the form in Sohed. C 
of Birms and Deaths BegistratioB Act, 1836 (6 A 7 Will. 4, c. 86 ) The 
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by tbe clergyman and by the parties married and two 
witne8Bes(«). 

1400. In the months of January, April, July, and October the 
minister of every church or chapel in which marriages may lawfully 
be solemnised is to make and deliver to the superintendent registrar 
of the district in which the church or chapel is situate, on durable 
materials, a true copy, oortified under his hand, of all the entries of 
marriages in the register books kept by him since the last certificate ; 
and if no marriage has been entered therein since the last certificate, 
he is to certify the fact (/). 

1401. The marriage register books are to be kept safely until 
filled (ff); and, when they are filled, one copy is to be delivered to 
the superintendent registrar of the district, and the other is to be 
kept by the minister together with the registers of baptisms and 
burials of the parish or chapelry (h). 

1402. Where a licence authorising the publication of banns and 
solemnisation of marriages in a chapel for persona residing within 


clergfyman may ask the parties married the several particulars required tc 
be registered as to the marriage {ibid,, b. 40), and any person who wilfoUj 
makes or oaxisea to bo made, lor the purj^e of being inserted in the register, 
any false statement as to any of the particulars, is liable to the same penalties 
os u he wore gxiilty of perjury {ibid., s. 41). But no penalties are incurred by 
the clergyman if ho discovers an error in the form or substance of the entry aad 
, within one calendar mouth after the discovery, in the presence of the partiet 
' married, or in case of their death or absence in the prosence of the superiuten- 
dont registrar and of two other credible witnesses, who attest the same, correcti 
the erroneous entry according to the truth of the case by entry in the margin 
without any alteration of the original entry, and signs the marginal cntrj 
adding the date of the correotiou (Forgery Act, 1R30 (11 Geo. 4 & 1 WUl. 4. 
e. 661, 8 . 21: Births and Deaths Begistration Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 86 ) 
s. 44). In such case he must make the like marginal entry, attested in Iik( 
man nor, in the diijdicate marriage register book and in the certified copy of thi 
register book which he is required to make, or, if that copy has already bwi. 
made, he must make and deliver to the superintendent registrar of the disMct e 
separate certified copy of the original erroneous entry and of the margina 
correction therein made (Births and Deaths Begistration Act, 1836 (6 & ' 
WilL 4, 0 . 86), 8 . 44). As to keeping a marriage register in the church oi 
chapel of an eztra-paroohial place, see Eztra-rarochial Places Act, 18d‘ 
(20 Viot. 0 . 19h B. 10 ). 

(«) Births and Deaths Begistration Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 86), s. 81. lh< 
number of the place of entry in each duplicate marriage register book is to b< 
the same {ibid.}. A clergyman who refuses or without reasonable cause omiti 
to register a marriage solemnised by him is liable to ^rfeit a sum not exceedint 
£60 Uhid,, s. 42). 

{/] I bid,, B, 33. 3310 minister is to be paid 6d. lor every entry contained ii 
a oertifi$l copy (Births and Deaths Begistration Act, 1S37 (7 Will. 4 ft 1 Viet 
0. 22), s. 27). 

(j) Births and Deaths Begistntion Act, 1836 (6 ft 7 Will. 4, c. 86), a 33. Il 
a nunister oai^essly loses or injures a marriai^ register book, or carelealj 
allows a marriage register ^k to be injured while in his keeping, he is liabl< 
to forfeit a sum not exceeding £60 {ihid., s, 42). As to unlawfiilly destroying, 
de&oing, o* injuringa marriage register book, or forging or ftaudalently altering 
an entry thMem^ or knowin^y and unlawfiilly inserting or pac^ttmg to b< 
inserted a falss entry therein, or in a certified copy thmeof, see title OmacmAi 
Xfsw abi) PaooKDinui, Vol. IX., pp. 741,742. 

(A) Births al^ Deatha B^fistra&tn Aot^ 1836 (6 ft 7 WiU. 4, c. 
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a limited distriofe (i)i8 revoked, all renters of marriages 8ol^nil0 
in the chapel under the licence, 'whiw are in the custody or posses* 
sion of the minister of the chapel, are to be forthwith transmitted 
to the incumbent or officiating minister of the parish church, and 
are to be thenceforth preserved and dealt with in the same manner, 
and will be of the same force and validity for all purjrases, as if 
they had been originally made and deposited with such incumbent 
or officiating minister (j). 

1403. Every minister who has the custody for tho time being Of 
any marriage register book mnst at all reasonable times allow 
searches to be made of any each book and give a copy certified 
ander his hand of any entry or entries in the same on payment of 
1$. for every search extending over not more than one year, and 
6d. additional for every additional year and 2«. fid for every single 
certificate (k). 

Sub-Skot. 8.—Feea. 

1404. In an ancient parish the minister can only demand, for 
publishing banns, giving certilieates of the publication of banns, 
and solemnising marriage, such fees, if any, as have been taken 
by immemorial custom in the parish (1), or have been settled 
for the parish by the Ohurch Building Commissioners, or by the 
Ecclesiastical Comuiissiouers as their successors (m). In a new 
ecclesiastical parish he can demand such fees as have been duly 


(t) See pp. 607, BOS, ante. * 

Ij) Mariiage Act, 18.'}0 (6 & 7 WilL 4, a 85), B. 33. When tho iuoumbent or 
officiating minister ol the parish church next transmite to the saperintondent 
registrar copies of tho rogistors of marriageti solemnisod in tho putiaii church, he 
is to transmit therewith copies of the entiios mode in the registers of morriagoa 
solemnised in the chapel subsoquontly to tho date of tho last entry a copy 
whereof was transmitted to tho Bupenntendeut registrar, and is also to transmit 
to the superintendent registrar one copy of ov€iry register book received by him 
of which no copy has been already transmitted to the enpetin^cndent r^istrar, 
having fit -1 signed his name at tho foot of tho last entry thci- e (ihid.). 

(4) III. s. 35. Tlic duty of Id., which may bo denoted bj' an adhesive sUimp, 
cancelloil tiy tho ix't on bigninj; tho copy or cxtiact boforo dolivory thereof, is 
to be paid by the person icquiring tho same on every cortifiod copy or extract 
from any renter of marnngea, except a copy or extract furuisncd pursuant 
to and foi me purixises of an Act of Parliament or furnished to a general or 
supenntendiij^ registrar under any general regulation, and ( 2 ) a copy or 
extract, for which the person giving tho same b not entitled to any too or reward 
^tamp Act, 1891 f64 ft 85 Viet. c. 391 *». 1,64, and sohedulo, Copy or Extract, 
Certified). As to knowingly and unlawfully giving a false certificate relating 
to a marriage, or certifying a writing to be a copy or extract fi om a maniago 
register knowing the wnung or the part of the register whereof a copy or 
extract is given to be false in any material particular, see title Ceimbtal Law 
AVS P^CEUTTBK, Vol. IX., pn. 836, 742, 

(I) Watson, Clergyman’s Law, 4th eiL, p. 685; St. DavidHt {Bishop) r. 
Lwy (1699), I lA Kaytn. 447, per HoVt, O.J., at p. 450 ; Patten v. Castieman 
fltSS), 1 Le^ 387, per Sir Gxobob Leb, ai p 393. A foe cannot bo demanded 
vn the mamage of a parishioner which b solenmisod in another parish {FatUii 
r. CaeUman, mpra). A cfUitemary marriage foo inu-st be of such a m^^ethte 
amount that, having regard to the ^en value of money, it could conceivably 
have be«a taken as of right in the re^m of Bichnid I.; otherwise it b had for 
nunkitesa {Mtfani r. Font (1868), K K a Q, B. 497 , Bx, Oh.'. It mtugt be a 
fixed sum, and cannot be of a varying amount Uhnl., at p. ZOO' 

(la) Church Bnilding Act, 1819 (59 Oeo, 8 ,c. 1.31,, sh 11, 17. 18, 

A A 2 
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settled by the Church Building Commissioners, or the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, or the chancellor of the diocese (n). 

1405. When a bishop grants a licence for the publication of 
banns and solemnisation of marriages in a chapel for persons residing 
within a district limited in the licence, he may in the licence 
declare that the whole of the fees, dues, and emoluments on account 
of the solemnisation of marriages in the chapel, or such part thereof 
as is specified in the licence, shall be receivable by or for the 
minister and clerk of the chapel ( 0 ). 

1406. When on the pulling down, rebuilding, or repairing of a 
parish church the bishop orders that banns may be published and 
marriages solemnised in a consecrated chapel of the parish until 
the church is reopened for divine service, the fees in respect thereof 
are to be applied during that period as the bishop, with the consent 
of the incumbent of the parish, directs (p). 

Sub-Sect. 9 . —Validity of Marriage, 

1407. If persons intending to be married according to the rites 
of the Church of England eitVier (1) knowingly and wilfully inter¬ 
marry in any other place than a church or a public chapel in which 
banns may be lawfully published, unloss by special licence from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or (2) knowingly and wilfully intermarry 
without due publication of banns {q) or a licence from a personhaving 
authority to grant it(r), or (B) knowingly and wilfully consent to 
•or acquiesce in the solemnisation of their marriage by a person not 
in holy orders, their marriage is null and void {«). In other 


(»») Church 13xiil(Un(j Act, 1819 (69 Goo. 3, c. 134), tm . 6, 11, 17, 18 ; New 
Parishes Act, 1843 (0 & 7 Viet. c. 37), s. Ifi; New Parishes Act, 1856 (19 & 20 
•Viet. c. 104), B8. 11-14. 

( 0 ) Marriage Aofc, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 85), b. 27. 

(j>) Mamage Coiifinnation Act, 1830 (11 Geo. 4 & 1 Will. 4, 0 . 18), s. 2. 

(q) Including iii» publication at all (Upright v. Elicood (1837), 1 Curt. 662, psr 
Sir liEKBEKT JENNEII, at pp. 672, 673). 

(r) Balfour v. Carpentfr (.1810), 1 Philliin. 201. 

(«) Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Goo. 4, c. 76), s. 22 ; Wiltshire v. Prince (183(^, 3 
Hag. Eoc. 332; Tongue v. Tongue (1836), 1 Moo, P. C. 0. 90; Jirealy v. Eeed 
(1841), 2 Curt. 833; Ormev. Jlollowat/ (1847), 6 Notes of Oases, 267; Tooth v, 
J?am>«;(1854),l Ecc.&Ad. ZllMidyley v. HW (1860), SOL. J.fp. m.&A.)67; 
Wormedd v. Neale (1868), 19 L. T. 93. Guilty knowledge and wilfulness on the 
part of one of tlie porBous will not invalidate the maniage unless the other 
participates in it (A. v. WroxUm {Inhafdtants) (1833), 4 B. & Ad. 640, 646; 
n right v. Eluiood (1836), 1 Curt. 49 ; (1837), tiad., 662; Dormer v. Williams 
(1838), 1 Curt. 870; Udmea v. Simmons (1868), L. B. 1 P. & D. 623; Oomperia 
V. KmsU (1872), L. B. IS Eq. 369; Tetnpleton v. Tyree (1872), L. E. 2 P. & D. 
420; JR. V. Kay (1887), 16 Cox, 0. 0. 292). A marriage is valid altiiough 
solemnised without either banns or licence, unless both parties were aware of the 
defect at the time of the ceremony (Orrave* v. Greavee (1872), L. B. 2 P. & D. 
428), and although solemnised after the expiration of three months from the 
last puMioation of banns, if the parties did not wilfully intermaiTT with know- 
lodge that there had been no previous effective publioarion of banns US. v. 
Clarke (1867), 16 L. T. 429). * A marriage by a person professing and believed 
bv the parties t(r be in holy orders, thoimh not so m laot, is vwd (Ooetard v. 
lIVnder (1660), Cro. Elis, 776; Hawke v. Corri (1820), 2 Hag. Omi. 280, jmt IxStd 
SxowKtx (then Sir Wiixtam Scofx), at p. 288). As to oivu nuurisgss, see title 
HtTSBawD am) Wm. 
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cases irregalaritj or a breach of the law does not invalidate tibie 
marriage (a). 

1408. After a marriage has been solemnised it is not necessary, 
in support of it, if it took place after publication of banns, to give 
any proof of the actual dwelling of the parties in the parishes or 
chapelries wherein the banns were published, nor, if it took place 
by licence, to give any proof that the usual place of abode of one of 
the parties for the space of fifteen days immediately before the 
granting of the licence was in the parish or chapelry where the 
marriage was solemnised; and no evidence in either case is admis¬ 
sible to prove the contrary in any suit respecting the validity of the 
marriage (2>). 

Sect, 6. —Churching of Women, 

1409. The churching of a woman is the first Church service 
which she attends after childbirth, and is her act of thanksgiving 
for her safe delivery (c). She is to come for its porfornianoe into 
the parish church (d) decently apparelled («), and is to kneel down 
in the place accustomed or prescribed by the ordinary (/). If 
there is a communion it is convenient that she should partake of 
it (g). She is at the churching to offer the accustomed offering to 
the priest {h). 


(a) Ji. V. IVrortnn {TnhnhUanU) (1833), 4 B. & Ad. (HO, 6-16; Wright v. Klnwod 
(I83'i), 1 Curt. ■19; ibid., 662; Domusr v. WUlimna (1S38), 1 ("Jurt, 870; Templa- 
ion V. Tyree (1872), L. K. 2 P. & D. 420; H. v. (Uarke (1867), 16 L. T. 429^ 
Greama v. Grrarea (1872), L. 11. 2 P. & D, 423. A Tnarringe of a minor 
actually fiolcinniRcd wilhout tho roquifiito consent, (soo p. 693, ante) i« valid (/t. 
V. Binnivyham {luhnhiianta) (1828), 8 B. & C. 29). As to eottling the property 
of the parties in such (uises, see title IIusBANl) AND WlirE. 

(?>) Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Goo. 4, c. 76), s. 20; Bicholaon v. fiyuire (1809), 16 
Ves. 259, Lord Eldon, L.C., at p. 261; lluUiiam v. Grant (1811), 18 Ves. 
289; Treev. (han (1812). 2 Phillim. 14; R. v. Bind (1813), Eiihs. & Ry. 253, 
C. 0. B.; lUddenr v. Faucit (1821), 3 J^hillim. 680, 681; A'ay v. Sherv'ood (1836), 
1 Curt. 173, 193, 235. 

(c) Book of 0(»nirnoii Prayer (Rubric Iwforo the Ohurching <f Women). 

{a) The Church Building Acts and New Parishos Acts (cee note (i), p. 444, 
ante) make provision for the performance of churchings in churches or cnapels 
of distinct and neparnlo parishes, district ]>ariBheH, district chapelries and con¬ 
solidated chapelnoe (Church Building Act, 1818 (68 Oeo. 3, c. 45), ss. 27—29 ; 
Church Building Act, 1819 (69 G«o. 3, o, 131), ss. 6 11, 16, 17 ; Church Build¬ 
ing Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, c. 72), s. 12; CHiurch Building Act, 1651 (14 & 15 Viet. 
0 , 97), B. 17), in extra-parochial places (Church Building Act, 1822 (3 Oeo. 4, 
c. 72), s. 18), in churches or chapels with particular districts (Cliurch Building 
Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 38), ss. 10, 14); Church Building Act, 1840 (3 & 4 
Viet c. 60), 8. 18), in I’eel districts (New Parishes Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Vict, c. 37), 
Bs. 11, 13), and in churches of new parisheg (ibid., g. 15; New Parishes Act, 
1856 (19 & 20 Vict. o. 104), as. 11, 12, 14, 15). 

(e) Book of Ommon Prayer (Rubric before the Churching of Women). In 
Shipden v. Redman (1622), Palm. 296, a diocesan order that a woman should 
come in a white veil to be churched was held to be enforceable an being in 
Moordanoe with ancient ecclesiastical custom. 

(/) Book of Common Prayer (Bu^c before the Churching of Women), 
ly) Ibid. (Bubric aitar the Ohurebing of Women). 

(h) Ibid.; Naylor y. Scoti (1729), 2 Ld. Baym. 1668. A*custom that a fee 
■hall be paid at the nsnal time of ohnrehing, whether the woman is actually 
chord^ or not, is void {Naylor v. Scotlf eufra). In Poei disfetiots (New 
Paxishefl Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Vict. c. 37), s. 13), and in new paiisbes tinder the 
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Shot. 7.— Visitation of the Sick. 

1410. "Wlien any person is dangerously sick in a pariah, the 
minister or curate, on becoming aware thereof, is to resort to siioh 
person and give instruction and comfort according to the order of 
the Book of Common Prayer if he is not a preacher, or, if he is a 
preacher, as he thinks most needful and convenient (i). A form of 
service for the purpose is provided in the Book of Common 
Prayer (ft). 

1411. Where a sick person who is unable to come to the choreh 
desires to receive the Communion, he must give timely notice to the 
minister, signifying how many there are to communicate with him, 
which must be three or at least two (Z), except that, on special 
request, the minister may communicate with him alone in time of 
the plague or other contagious disease, when no parishioners 
or neighbours can be got to communicate with him for fear of 
infection (m). 

Sect. 8.— Buried. 

1412. The Order or Office for the Burial of the Dead is to be said 
by a minister in holy orders (n) at the burial in consecrated ground 
of every person buried therein (o), exce|)t ( 1 ) where the person has 
died unbaptized (p) or excommunicate ( 5 ), or has laid violent 
hands upon himself ( 7 ) ; ( 2 ) where any relative, friend, or legal 
representative having the charge of or being re.sponsible for the 
burial of the deceased person gives the prescribed notice in writing 
that it is intended that the burial shall take place without the use 
of the Burial Office (s); and (3) where, in a case in which the use of 


New Pariwhos Aetp, 184U and 1856 (6 & 7 Viot. c. 87, «. 16; 19 A 20 Viet. 
0 . 10^, ss. 1, 2, H, 15) llio niiiilfttor is enliUed to such fees for churchiugs as are 
fixed for the jiarislv by tho chuncollor of Ibo diocese in which it is situate (New 
I'anslw).*! Act, 18-1;} (6 & 7 V'uit., c. ,37), ss. 13, 15). 

(i) Oanonos Ecclcsiastici (1(503), (57. 

Ik) Book of Common Praver (Order for the Visitation of the Sick). 

(1) Ibid, (Kubric boforo tho ('ommunion of tbe Sick). 

(to) I hid. 

(n) Book of Common Prayer (Rubric before the Order for the Burial of the 
Doaa); Johrumn v. Friend (18P0), 6 Jur. (n. s.) 280; ffood v. Jleadingley-evm- 
Hurley Burial Bitard, [1892] 1 (i. B. 713, per Lord Cor-EWDaB, C.J., at p. 729. 

(<;) As to burial in consecrated ground, see title Buriai. and (jKESfA'ZTOB, 
Vol. IIT., pp. 404, 407 et eeq., 41.3,416—466 et aeq.. 617 et acj. 

if) A person who has been baptized with water in the name of the Trinity by 
a aissouhng minister or by a lay person ia not within this exception {Kemp v. 
H’lHfJ (1809), 3 PhilUm. 264; BbcoH v . MeusHn (1842), 4 Moo. P. 0. 0. 104 ; 
Kto'te V. Ifenslou) (1844), 3 Notes of Cases, 272 ; Titehmeersh ▼. Chapman (1844), 
3 Notes of Cases, 370). 

(o) Kemp V. supra, per Sir JoHW NlOHOlx, at pp. 271, 272; see 

p, 639, ante. 

(r) That is to say, has put an end to his own life, being, at the time, of ytian 
of di8<H«tio» and in his senses (4 Bl. Com. 189; Cli/t t. Seftwohe (1846), 3 
G. B. 437, »«• I’OLLOCK, O.B.,-at pp. 472—476; Du/aur ▼. Frafeuional Life 
Aaeurattee Co. (1858), 25 Beav. S99, (502). As to the bnrial of a person found 
/do de se, see title BtmiAi, astd Cubmatiox, VoL HE., pp. 421,4aL 

(«) Buriid Laws Amendment Act, 1880 ^ A 44 Vlot. b. 4t), s. 1, Stdied. A. 
to. such cases the burial may take fdaoe at the option of the person so Imfing 
the charge of or being responsible for the same, either without any rshgidtui 
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the Btiriftl OfiStoe is uiiiawfal(0* or in ^hioh the relative, friend,^ or 
l^al representative having the charge of or being responsible for 
the bunal so requests, the minister uses a service prescribed or 
approved by the ordinary, and consisting of prayers t^en from the 
Book of Conamon Prayer and portions of Holy Scripture (a). With 
these exceptions if a corpse entitled to burial (b) is brought for 
burial to a church or churchyard after convenient notice has been 
given beforehand (c), the minister must not refuse or delay to bury 
it with the Burial OfiSce (rf). The relative, friend, or legal 
representative having the charge of or being responsible for the 
burial of a deceased person who has a right of interment in any 
unconsecrated ground vested in a burial authority or providetl 
under etn Act relating to burial is entitled, if he thinks fit, to have 
the burial performed therein with the Burial Office by any minister 
in holy orders who is willing to perform the same ; and no minister 
in holy orders is liable to any censure or penalty for using the 
Burial Office iu any unconsecrated burial ground or cemetery, or 
part of a burial ground or cemetery, or in any building thereon, 
m any case in which, if it had been consecrated, he might have 
lawfully used that office (e). 

The Church Building Acts and New Parishes Acts (/) make 
provision for burials in distinct and separate parishes, district 
parishes, district chapclries, and consolidated chapelries (/;), extra- 
parochial places {h), particular districts (»), and new ecclesiastical 
parislu’s {k). 

1413. 'i'he incumbent of an ecolosiastical parish is not bound to 
perform a funeral service before at, or after the cremation within 


service or with such Christian and orderly robgiona service at the OTave us he 
thinks fit; and any one or more persons invited or authorisod })y him so to do 
may conduct the service or tako'part in any religious act thereat (ibid., s. 6). 
See title Bubial and Chematiox, Vol. ITL, pp. 424—428. 

it) See excephou (ll, p. 7ie, ante, 

(a) Burial liaws Amondiiuiut Act, 1880 (43 & 44 Viet. 0. 41,, s. 13. 

h) See title BtnuAii akd CnEsrAXioN, \ol. III., pp. 413- 4]o. 

(c) Titchmanh v. CJuipm/w (1844), 3 Notes of Cases, 370, 412, 410; Goeper v. 
Dodd (1850), 2 Hob. Keel. 270. 

(d) Canones Ecclotnastioi (1003), 68 ; see title Bukial awo Ciusmatxon, 
Vol. III., p. 420. The pendty for the offenoo is three months' suspension 
(Caiiwcs Ecoleaiastici (1603), 68 ; E$cott v. Maatin (1842), 4 Moo. P. 0. 0. 104; 
ifwrat V. Henalow (184(^), 3 Notes of Cases, 272; Cooper v. Dodd, aupra, at p. 283). 

(s) Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880 (43 & 44 Viet. o. 41), s. 12. A 
mimstor cannot be compelled to perform any part of the Burial Service on 
unoonseorated ground {Rugg v. Kingsmill (1868), 6 Moo. P. 0. C. (k. 8.) 79, 89, 



See note (t), p, 444, anU; and tilie Bukiai. aki) Obematioit, Vol. HI., 


p. 414. 

(ff) Church Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, c. 45), ss. 27—29; Clharch Building 
Act, 1819 (59 Geo. 3, c. 134), ss. 6, H, 16, 17; Ohuroh Building Act, 1823 
(3 Goos. 4, c. 72), 8. 12; Ohurch Building Act, 1827 (7 & 8 Geo. 4, c. 72), a. 2 j 
Ohurch Building Act, 1861 (14 & 15 Victo, 97), s. 17. 

(h) Ghniuh Building Act. 1822 (3 Geo^4, c. 72), s. 18. 

(0 Okaxdi BuBding Act, 1831 (1 A 3 ^lU. 4, o. 88). ts. 10, 14 ; COtui^ 
Building A(^ 1840 (3 & 4 Viot. c. 60), «. 18. 

(MHew Parishes Act, 1843 (6 4fc 7 Tiot. c, 37), a. 18; New PaiilhM Aot, 
IBM (19 & 30 Viet. o. 104), ss. 11, 12,14, 15, 32. 
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the ground of a burial authority of the remains of a parishioner 
or of a person dying in the pariah. But if he refuses to do so, 
any other minister in holy orders, not being prohibited under 
Gcclesiaatical censure, may, with the permission of the bishop and 
at the request of the executor of the deceased person or of the 
burial authority or other person having charge of the cremation or 
interment of the cremal^gd remains, perform such service within 
the ground (1). 

1414. In the absence of custom no fee is by common law payable 
for burial (rn), and in an ancient parish the minister and parish 
clerk and sexton can only demand and recover such burial fees (if 
any) as are payable therein by custom (n), or according to a table 
of fees duly fixed for the parish (o). In churchyards elsewhere 
they may demand and recover such burial fees as have been 
lawfully fixed under statutory authority (p). 

1415. A minister must, as soon as possible after solemnising a 
burial, register it in the prescribed manner (q). 


(l) Ororaation Act, 1902 (2 Edw, 7, c. 8), s. 11. Afl to cremation generally, see 
title HuRiAi, AND Crkmation, Vol. HI., pp. <'>t;8~575. 

(m) HurJf’anx y. iMncaiter 1 Salk, 3,';2; St. David'» (Bishop) y, Lucy 

(1<)99), 1 Ld. Ilaym. 447, per IIoLT, C.J., at p. 450 ; Exeter (Dean and Gkapier) 
('use (i7()7), I Ld. lliiym. ; Andrews v. Cawihurne. (1745), VVilles, 636, 539, n. 

(h) Gib. Cod. <152,453; Watson, Clorgyman*8 Law, 4th ed., p. 685; 
Topsail V. Ferrers (llJI"), llob. 175 ; Burdeaur y, Lonraeler, supra; St. Farid's 
\Bishop) V. Lucy, supra; Extter (Dean and Chapter) Case, siqtra; Andrews y. 
Cawthorne, supra. Seo dso Arxleraon v. Wandswoiih Borough Council, [1908] 
2 Ch. 81. 

(o) Soe next note. 

(p) 13y the Church Building Act, 1819 (59 Goo. 3, c. 134), the Church 
BuildingCommiseiouors wore, and tho l^cclesiaslical Commissionore (soe Chtirch 
Building CommiseionerB (Transfer of Powers) Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet. c. 56)) 
are, empowered to »-ottlo a table of fees for any parish with the consent of the 
vestry or solec.t vestry or porsons oxorcieing the powers of vestry in tho parish 
and of the bishop of the diocese (Church Building Act, 1819 (59 Geo. 3, c. 134), 
fl. 11), and for any consolidated cnapelry or extra-parochial place or any district 
chapolry or jjarochial chapelry in which a church or chapel has been built or 
appropriated under the provisions of that Act or of the Church Building Act, 
1818 (58 Goo. 3, c. 46), and apparently of later Church Building Acts (see 
Churou Building Act, 1IM5 (8 <k 9 Viet. o. 70), s. 25), with the consent of the 
bishop of the diocese (Church Building Act, 1819 (59 Geo. 3, c. 134), ss. 6, II); 
and the table is to oe registered in the registry of the diocese (ibid., s. 18), 
and the fees so fixed may he demanded and recovered in like manner as ancient 
legal fees of tho same nature (ibid., ss, 6, 11, 17). And by the New Parises 
Act, 1843 (6 ft 7 Viet, a 37), s. 15 (extended by the Now Parishes Act, 1868 
(19 ft 20 Vict. c. 104), as. 1, 2, 11—16), aiioh fees are authorised to be demanded 
aud reoov<K'ed in any new parish under those Acts as are fixed by the chancellor 
of the dittceso in which it is situate. See further title Burtai, and Cekmation, 
Vol. in., pp. 428—432. As to the foes on burials in a burial ground provided 
by a burial authority, see title BuRiAi ajtd Ckemation, Vol. III.,pp. 479— 
483; and as to the fees on burials in a oemetery under the !lhibUo Health (Inter- 
men te) A 6t, 1879 (42 ft 43 Viot. c. 31), see title Burial aot) Cremation, 
Vol. IIX, p. 510. As to the appointment and stipend of chaplains of cemeteries 
provided under the Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847 (10 ft 11 Viot. o. 65), see 
pp. 649, 650, mif* and title Borul and Cremation, Vol. HI., p. 518. 

( 9 ) Oanonea Bcolesiastici (1603), 70; Parochial Begisters Act, 1812 (52 Geo. S, 
• 1 146), SI. 1—4; see title ]^JauL bVD Cremation, Vol. III., pp. 555 — 561 
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Part VI.—Property of the Church of 

England. 

Sect. 1.— Characteristics of Ecclesiastical Property. 

1416. The existence of property capable of recognition by a 
court of law presupposes the existence of a person recognised by the 
law and of some legal right vested in such person, either of a 
corporeal or of an incorporeal nature (a). 

Where the relations existing between such recognised person and 
such legal right arise out of or have relation to a Church {ecclesid) 
regarded as an organism distinct from the individual members 
composing it (b), the property is regarded as ecclesiastical property. 

Accordingly, where property is appropriated for use only in 
connection with or for the benefit of a Church, or is appro¬ 
priated for use only by or for the benefit of officers or members of 
a Church as such (r), or is held for a spiritual purpose (h) in 
connection with a Church, or is owned by any person in the 
capacity of a representative of a Church (d), such property is called 
ecclesiastical property (e). 

1417. The recognition by the law and the legal characteristics of 
the persons who own property on behalf of the Church of England, 
and the ecclesiastical cliaracteristics of the property which is owned 
for use by or for the benefit of officers or members of tliat Church 
as such, have to a great extent arisen out of and now depend on the 
parochial system, and can best be realised by reference to the stages 
of the growlli of that system. 

(o) Property may dcuoto the thing to which a person stands in a certain 
relation, and also the relation in which the person stands to the thing {Rs 
Earmhaw-Wall, [1894] 3 Ch. 166). 

(6) Tbofio distinctions are illustrated by the dedeion of the lloueo of Lords io 
Westminster Oorporatinn v. St. Oeorge's, Hanover Square {/i~ :ti>r avd Church¬ 
wardens) (1910), 27 T. L. E. 327, reversing the decision of tlio Court of Appeal, 
[1909] 1 Ch. 692, C. A., and approving the dissentient judgment of Buokijiv, 
L.J. (ibid., at p. 611). The money there in <{ueation was U> bo applied “ for 
the benefit of snob parish as the vestry of such parish shall direct.” BdCELEV, 
L.J., pointed out that there is a difference between* a trust for a parochial 
charity and a trust for persons residing in a parish, and it was }]eld that the 
property, having been bought with church tnonoy, was vested in the rector and 
churchwardens in thofif ecchjsiastical capacity, and did not pass U> the borough 
coundl under the London Government Act, 1899 (62 & 6.3 Viet. c. 14). 

(c) Even though the benefit to the members of a Church is of a temporal nature, 
yet if they derive it as members of the Church, the property is occlegiastical 
property (Re Perry Almshouses, Re Rim's Charity, [1899] 1 Ch. 21, 0. A ). 

(<2) Where land is owned by a person in biseoclesinMtifial capacity, it isecclosi. 
astical property, although it need not netsessarily )•« apjdied to an ecclesiastical 
purpose (Westminster t'orporniion v. St. Oeorye's, Ilnnover Square, suqira). But 
where land bought with money representing part of the endo^ent of a rectory 
is conveyed to the rector, but not in his capacity as rector, it may cease to bo 
ooclesiaBtical property (Power v. Pawie, [1901] 2 Ch. 487). 

(e) Those oharaoteristics of ecclesiastic property are oase*! on those set out 
in me definition clause as characterising an ecclesiastic^ charity in the Ijooal 
Qovemment Act, 1894 (56 A 57 Tict. c. 73), s. 75 (2), by which that Act and tiie 
L^on Government Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Vict. o. 14), s. 23, distinguidi oluuitiaB 
which, being ecclesiastical, are not to be transferred to the local Mtthocity from 
ttow which, not bmng ecclssiastical, ore so fraudorred (see not# (a), p, 865, 
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Daring the earlier skgee, while the Church still retained a 
missionary character (/), the predominant characteristie of such 
ecclesiastical property was that it was dedicated to God or to ti^ 
service of God. The persons who held the immediate possession o! 
such property (g) held it only in a representative capacity and 
usually as property held as a common fund on behalf of all who 
were working together fhr the common cause. In most districts 
the ministrations of the Church were provided either by regular clergy 
woiking from and under the control of the monastery or abbey to 
which they belonged, or by secular clergy working from a diocesan 
centre under the control of the bishop, who had bis seat there (h). 
In the former case the immediate possession and control of the 
property were as a rule vested in the abbot in his representative 
capacity; in the latter case tlio immediate possession and control of 
the property were vested in the bishop (i) as the representative of 
the jyarochia or mother church, and he awarded such stipend as he 
thought lit to tlio clergy working under him (A). 

Gradually, as more churches were built, the ministrations of the 
Church became more localised, and partly by the deliberate acts of 
tlie bishop and those serving under him, partly by the allocation by 


(/) Ab Christianity spread in England the Tepresontatives of the Church 
acquired pr<)j)orty for ecclesiastical purposes, in part by succession to the 
t.oin])lo 8 formerly ooctipiod and customary pa^-ments tormorly received by the 
lieathon pric*.!^, in part by volimtai 7 gifts, and in part by payuneuts based on the 
ardinancos of the Church (Bede’s Ecclcsiasfical History of l-inglaud, Vol. I., 
}>p. 30. 32 ; Eingard’s History of England, Vol. I., p. 2(51 ; lladuon and Stubbs, 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents (relating to Croat Britain and Ireland), 
V.d. I., p. 37). 

( 3 ) Tbo moans by which the lloman law gavo effect to gifts of property for 
the benefit of tlio Church without requiring that the ])roperty should be vested 
in some person capaMo (»f owning it (sec note (q), p. 357, atiie), are not recognised 
by the law of England, but in the poriwl from ttio introduction of Christianity 
into I5ritain untai tlie Conquest there wore frequent iu-stances of gifts being 
dedicttlwl to pious uses without any more epeeific statement as to their owner- 
ship than that they were the property of “ the Church ” or " de<licated to God," 
and BO long as the bishop and elergv of a diocese worked from a centre and wore 
sustained fiom a common fund, nn3 the regular clergy held no other property 
than that which belonged to their onlcr in common, such a statement as to 
ownership practically sufficed, the bishop or abbot, os the cose might be, being 
in effective control, and being Mm^lf precluded from selling Church property 
(see not© (»), infra), but os the division of the parochia into several {.mrishes grew, 
and parish churches w^ separately endowed, the necessity, or at least the 
expemency, arose of vesting the endowment in some person reoogn^d by the 
law capable of securing it os a reward for the spiritual care of the inhabitants 
for ever (1 Bl. Com. 469). 

(A) See ©ote (a), p. 442, anie. For the fii-st six or seven centuries iheparo^ia 
was the diocese or episcopal district whorein the bishop and his clergy lived 
togetirer at the cathedral church, and all tithes and oblations were brought into 
a common fund for the support of the bishop and his college of priests and 
deacons and for the rejpair and ornaments of the church, and for other suitable 
works of piety and cnarity, so that before the distribation into parishes all 
tithes, offerings, and ecolesUstii^ profits whatever belonged to the^ bishop and 
his olern for pious uses, and by their original nature could not be in tiie hands 
of Miylayinaa or«be employea to any secular purpose (Bum, Bodeuastical 
I,, p. 66). 

”(1) Councit of Ohelsea, ohime 1 (^6 a J>.), '* Hutt neKther bishopB nor abbots 
imnld sell anydhmroh |>C!DipBrty*;“B[aildMi and Stabbs, OonncilB Mid Besls- 
sssstaisd Doomnsnis, Yol. p. 6^ 

(I) OonneU ol Ohslsss^hlaw 11. 
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members o{ their number, and putly by agreement ^between greet 
nobles and ecclesiastical authorities, smaller ecclesiastical districtB 
were formed and the parochial B;fatem was evolved (f). The evolu¬ 
tion of this system naturall;^ varied with the variation of the forces 
which evolved it, but certain rules which are known to have been 
more or less generally enforced at difiercgit stages of this evolution 
may be usefully stated as an assistance b forming a true view of 
the growth of the existing system, and of its characteristiqs as 
finally evolved. 
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1418. The ordinances of the Church provided (1) that although OoTeming 
any subject might, so far as the mere building went, erect a church pr>nc!ple«, 
or chapel, yet until consecration by the bishop of the diocese the 
building could not be used without licence of the bishop for the 
celebration of the sacraraeiits (m), nor was it recognised as a church 
in any legal sense, and (2) that the building should not be consecrated 
as a church until a competent endowment was made for the priest 
and that this competent endowment should include the assignment 
of a liouse and glebe. The effect of these rules was that no person 
or body (n) could consistently with the law of the Church erect any 
new church with rights of burying and christening without obtaining 
the sanction of the bishop and satisfying him as to the endowment. 


1419- A bishop was not at liberty to invade the territory assigned PoundaMon 
to a monastery or religious house, nor the parochiu of another ofeburohe#. 
diocese, but within the limits of bis own ■parodda was as universal , 

incumbent in a position to allot any particular district within his 
jurisdiction to be served by one cleric as incumbent and to assign 
to him as incumbint such stipend as he thought fit (o). 


(t) 1 Bl. Com. 111,112,113, The statement that the lords obliged all the tenants 
upon their demesnes to appropriate their tithes to an offioiatirug minister instead 
of leaving them at liberty to distribute them among the cv rgy of the diocese 
in geiieruJ, and that the tract of land the tithes whereof wore so appropriated 
formed a distinct parish, requires qualification, since such liberW, if it ever 
existed, had in general ceased before the parish was formed. A statement 
which would probabiy be more generally applicable is that when a great lord 
founded a church the boundaries of the distnet allocated as that in which the 
duties should bo perfomed and the fees and tithes should be received usually 
followed the boundaries of the area in which the founder held sway, whether as 
the lord of a hundred or of one or more manors. Such an allocation was not 
arbitrary, inasmuch aa it was in general mode with the assent of the bishop 
(Lord Selbome*8 Ancient facts and Fictions concexTiing Churches and Tithes, 
pp. 30»—314}. 

(m) The test whether a building is a church or not is, '*Is it of right that 
the sacraments arc administered there ? ” (2 Co. Inst. 363). 

(»») Even the religious houses were bound by thie rule (Bum, Ecclesiastical 
Li^w, VoL r., p. 322). 

(o) The discretion ibiu given to the bishop became in time qualided by rules 
nroviding for ^e divirion of the emolntnents arising in a particular district 
Mtween the churdb of the district and the mother chnroh, and tho prinoiples 
governing such division recognised a distinction between the more Mnjwfcant 
and less important of the district ohurehes. Thus the ltw» of KilM l^gar 
provided:—there be any thane vAo on his boo land has a .<Apxrch at 
Which there is a burial-place, lot him give the thiid part of his ovm to his 
ehtiroh. Zf may bas havb a tibiurob si wMeii there is not a buriaLpUibe, then ol 
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EcOLKSIASnOAL Law. 

The King and anyone by the King’s licence, and by the general 
custom of the realm any bishop, earl, or baron, without the King’s 
licence, might, with the assent of the bishop, build a church or 
chapel (p) and provide a permanent endowment, and before the 
Statutes of Mortmain (q) might appropriate the endowment and 
right of patronage to any spiritual corporation; while, if no appro¬ 
priation were made, the church after consecration was recognised 
with full rights by the law throughout the district in which the 
incumbent (r) had the cure of souls, and the incumbent was recog¬ 
nised as owning the endowment in his spiritual capacity, with 
perpetual succession to his successors in the incumbency (s). 

A monastery or other ecclesiastical house founded by the King 
was exempt from all other ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and was 
entitled within the limits assigned by its grants to enforce its own 
rights of properly. It was therefore in a position to allot any 
particular district within its jurisdiction to be served by one cleric 
and to assign to him such stipend as it thought fit (<), and in this 
manner as well as by appropriations pZeaojitre the interests in the 
lenofjco both temporal and spiritual were annexed to the religious 
house (a), tlio duties being performed by members of the house or 
by stipemliary curates who were at firsD removable at pleasure, but 
later became regularly endowed vicars (/>). 

In other cases a religious house with the assent of the King and 
bishop might receive an appropriation in tcmporalibus only, that is, 
temporal interests only, such as tithes or patronage, were conveyed, 
a*nd the cure of souls resided in an endowed perpetual curate or 
vicar (c), who was instituted by the bishop. 

In these various ways the major part of the country was by 


t,Ko uiiio purtH let him give to hia priest what ho will and let every rhurch-soot 
go to tlio old iniii-sfec according to every free hearth” (Thorpe, Ancient Laws 
niul Institutes of iinglaiul, p. 111). Subject to such qualifications the bishop 
h'lil power to divide oil from Ids jtarochia such portions as ho thoiight fit to be 
servf'd as erqxirale parislie.s (Council of Chelsea, Hoddan and Stubbs, Councils 
and F.«-c]osi»istical llocmnents, Vol. III., p. 682). 

(2>) llnrn, JOcclosiaatical Law, Vol, I., p. .‘S21. 

(t/) Sco title HBAI, PitOPEKTY AND CUATTKl.S EeAL. 

(r) As to the word ‘‘ incumbont,’’ see p. 451, and note (»), p. 560, anie. 

(g) 3 Oo. Inst. 201, 202. 

(t) Such a cleric had no poiiicular interest in the profits, because he was a 
moro nominee of the monastery (Jones v. EUis (1828), 2 Y. & J. 265; Oreemlad$ 
V. Darlif (1868). L, R. 3 Q. li. 421. 42'.)). * 

(o) Rurn, Ecclesiastical Law, 8th ed., Vol. I,, p. 66, n. 

(6) By stat. (1402) 4 Hen. 4, c. 12 , the monoatories wero compelled to appoint 
a secular pprson, not a member of their house, and not removable at pleasure 
aud sufScienlh'- endowed (dreeyiglade v. Darby, supra). See stat. (1301) 16 
Eic. 2, c. 6 -, stat. (1402) 4 lien. 4, c. 12). 

(c) As to the meaning of “ curate.” see note (t), p. 560, ante; as to " vicar,” 
see p. 661, anie, p. 718, post. Sometimes the rectory belonged to a monastery 
imdor such circumstances as to exempt it from stat. (1402) 4 Hen. 4, c. 12, 
and it appoiuhtd a curate who had no endowment, and before the Reformation no 
possession beyond that which Was retjuired for the fulfilment of his duties. 
After the Reformation the lay impropriator was compelled to appoint a curate 
whom the ordinary could not change capriciously and who became to a certain 
sxtfflat perpetual (Greens/ade v. 7>arby, supra). As to whether a perpetual curate 
can be said to have an estate in foi in right of his church, see Doe a. Jiichardson 
T, Thomas (183fl), 1 Per. & Hav. 578). 



PiBT VI.— -Propiett of th® Ohuroh of England. 

about tbe end of the thirteenth centnry divided into parishes, btxt 
some lands were never united to any ancient parish; and in respect 
o! these lands the King, as sapreme ecclesiasncal head, was entitled 
to the ecclesiastical emolnments in trust that he should distribute 
them for the good of the Church (rf). 

1420. Before the division into parishes, while the property of 
the parochia or of the monastery was slill treated as a common 
fund, the bishop or abbot was recognised in his representative 
capacity as the owner of the property of the whole parochia or of 
the monastery, and was precluded from alienating it ; and as the 
division into parishes (c) proceeded a need arose for some person 
who might be similarly recognised in a representative capacity as 
the owner of the property allotted to each parish. Accordingly, 
the law recognised that not only was the bishop in his spiritual 
capacity a corporation having perpetual succession, but that in 
respect of every parish a person might be recognised as the 
parockianus, or person who should in his representative capacity be 
a corporation capable of preserving the original endowment for his 
successors in perpetuity (/). 

1421. The determination of the question who is the person thus 
lecognised as parson in each particular parish depends on the 
question whether the benefice has been appropriaied or impro¬ 
priated, and on the nature of the ajjpropriation or impropriatjon. 
Where a benefice has been anne.xcd to the perpetual use of some 
spiritual corporation, either solo or aggregate, being the patron of 
the living wliich was bound to provide for the cure of souls within 
the parish, the benefice is said to have been appropriated, and the 
approprintors are i ecogiiised as the parson or rector of the parish (r/). 

1422. Where a benefice is in lay hands it is said to bo impropriate, 
and the lay rector is said to be the impropriator. Whenever the 
impropriator was a layman (/<) it was essential thal some spiritual 
person should be appointed to have the cure of sou^^, and in many 
cases where the benefice was appropriated to a spiritual corporation 
the actual cure of souls was intrusted to one individual, who 
officiated in the place of the parson and received some portion 
of the emoluments. * Where one thus bolfls a spiritual office 
under the parson as officiating in his place or stead ho is called 


1 Bl. Com. 112f 2 Co, Inst. 647. 

(r) A parish is that circuit of ground which is comm if ted to the ch.jir>;c of onn 
parson, or vicar or other minister having cure of souls therem (.Selden’s Ili-storv of 
Tithes, p. 260; and see p. 442, ante). The fact that the vicar of a jurish rci<-j\os 
the vioarial tithe of a chapel^, and that the inhabitants in the chupeliy u’e in 
the habit of beinj' married in the parish chuich, is almost couclusivo e\id nee 
that the chapel^ is part of the parish (lie Sandbaeh Srhool and AhnsUvuM 
Foundation, A.-df. v. Crewe (Earl), [1901] 2 Ch. SIT). 

(/) As to the word "paraon,” seo note (k), p. 560, ante. 

(o) See also note (n), p. 561, awf«. 

(A) No layman could have cure of souls, and the grantine of a benefice to a 
layman was against the law of the churdi, at least after year 1200 a.D. 
(see 1 Ca Inst. 641), and probably before that date; but grants were in fact 
in flome cases made, and were confirmed by statute, and after the diaeadution of 
the monasteriee a great number of the rectories uhi< h had been appropriated to 
the monairtmiee were granted to laymen and so bi'came impiopriate. 
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a vicar, and his office is called a vicarage (»)> The emolaments of 
a vicar usually consist of the house held by the person offioiatiug 
as vicar, called the vicarage, and a part of the emoluments 
of the benefice in kind, called the small or vicarial tithes (il')j hnd 
may include a part of the great tithes and also of the glebe (t). 
The same grounds existing for such recognition as exist in the case 
of a rector, the lav also Recognises the vicar as a corporation, and 
he and his successors are the owners in perpetuity of such portions 
of the property as appertain to his office, including as a rule such 
property in the churchyard as is necessary for the performance of his 
ecclesiastical duty, and the site and fabric of the church, excepting 
the chancel, which appertains to and is owned by the rector. 

1423. In the case of an impropriate rectory, that portion of the 
endowment which is owned by the lay rector for other than 
spiritual purposes is not ecclesiastical property (1), bat where a 
benefice is appropriate the endowment as a whole, and where a 
benefice is impropriate that part of the endowment which forms 
the emoluments of tlie vicar, or is otherwise owned for spiritual 
)iurpo8os, is occlesiastical })roperty, and where a benefice is impro¬ 
priate, if the owner entitled in fee simple to the rectory or tithes is 
willing to restore the tithes, glebe, and other rectorial rights, the 
vicarage may be converted into a rectory (m), and the tithes and 
glebe restored will thereupon be ecclesiastical property again. The 
ecclesiastical property owned in connection with a parish thus 
usually includes: (1) The church and churchyard; (2) the tithes, 
i^ctorial or vicarial, as the case may be; (3) tlie parsonage house 
and glebe (n). 

Sect. 2. — Property Ecclesiastical in its Nature. 

Sow-Seot. 1 .—Coimecratcd Okurchea and Ghnrchyarda. 

1424. The property owned for the benefit of the Church of 
England which is most directly ecclesiastical in its nature is that 
which by an act of consecration has been set aside for ever to 

(i) Bum, Ecdesiastical Law, Vol. IT., p. 9 ; see also p. 561, ante. In some 
oases a >irioarHgo may be oonvertod into a rectorj upon a suiTonder of tbe great 
tithe by the impropriator (see infra). 

(k) ^ p. 743, mat. 

({) .Mthough tne eoclesiastical pi-operty of the monasteries, whioh on their 
dissolution was granted to nnn-eoole-siastical persons, and« became impropriate, 
was to be held by the new owners as it was held by the relimous house from 
whioh it was transferred, yet in fact tho impropriations in the hands of laymen 
heoamf inheritances of a merely temporal nature enfirely fre^ frmn any 
quritud yarisdiotion. See p. 801, poat. 

(nv) Church Building Act. 1822 (3 Qeo. 4, o. 72). e. IS. The Eoolesisstical 
Commissioners may direct the conversion to be made either for a parish or a 
separate division of a pmsh where a proportion of the tithe and glebe satisfactory 
to thorn ifl restored (ibid.). 

. (a) Eveiy archbishop and bishop is bound as far as in him Ueth to procure a 
true note (uod torrier of all the glgbes, lands, meadows, gardens, orchards, houses, 
stocks, implements, tenements and portions of tithes lying out of ^eir paiishee 
whioh belong to nay pareOnago or vicarage or riiml prebend within his dioO(»e 
to he taken py the view of honest men in everv' parish appointed by the bishop, 
whereof the pdriion is to be one, t^bs laid up in the bishop'* t^iatry, thete to 
hi tor a perpeikajd memorial therwf (Casons (1803), 87). 
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sacred oses, and the most rm^rtant part of snob property, ** 

that which is most essential for the due performance of UsS 
ministrations of the Church, consists of the churches and church- Eod » 
yards which belong to, or are used in connection with, the parishes 
to which they appitain. , . 

As a buildmg does not become a church in the eye of the law until NeoaM^.of 
it is consecrated, a church must be so set aside before it can bec(^e conaao^^ 
the church of a separate parish (o). There is no corresponding 
necessity for the consecration of a churchyard (p), but the practice 
of consecrating a churchyard in connection with every parieh 
church has become so general that a consecrated church and 
churchyard have come to be regarded as requisite for the complete 
performance of the ofiGtces of the Church in a parish, and as the 
natural centre and basis of the parochial organisation. 

(i.) Aequititim of OhurcJm and Ohurehyardt. 

1425. A building intended for use as a church or chapel may be Aoqubltlon 
erected by anyone (q), and may, with the consent of the bishop, be oi»uroh«i. 
used for divine service and the administration of sacmments, but 
the law does not take notice of such a building as a church or chapel 
of the Church of hJngland until it has been consecrated by the 
bishop (r). The right of tlio bishop to give or withhold his sanction 
to the foundation of a cliurch, and to consecrate or to refuse to 
consecrate a building erected for tliat purpose, is absolute (s). 


f«) Bum, EoxjleiiiiiMtical Law, Vol. I., p. 323. • 

( p) The jirovision of a churehyaul was never reqiiirod as an esseuUtil pre¬ 
liminary to the erection of a cluirch, t,lie practice in England having lieeiv to 
bury persons of pre-eminent sanctity of life in the church, and to bury persons of 
less memorable merit in inolosod places not connected with the ohuroh, but after 
the year 750 A.D. the practice arose of carefully inclosing a space of ground adjoin¬ 
ing the church and consecrating it and appropriating it to tho burial of those 
who had been entitled to attend divine service m the church {Qilhort v. Buzzard 
and Boytr (1821), 2 Hag. Con. 333, 8-13), and when this practice bocame general 
it was recognised that every parishioner bad a right to be br ied in the (Jinrch- 
yard without payment for the ground occupied or for the performance of the 
office (Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. L, p. 267). Even when it is proposed to 
erect on a part of the churchyard w hich has not been consecrated, there is juris¬ 
diction to grant a faculty aiithorisiug the erection {Rt Holy Trinity, l/ozAm 
(1909), 25 T. L. it. 570). 

(^) By a constitutiou of Otho it was provided‘ that bU cathedral, con¬ 
ventual. and parochial churches then built and the walls thereof perfected 
were to be consecrate within two ymrs, and that it was to be so done within 
the like time in all churches thereafter to Ite built under penalty that ^cy 
should be interdicted from the solemnities of tho mfuss until consecrate unless 
they be excused for some reasonable cause (Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I., 
p, 321), and on the principle that otimho prasBumuntur rite me ada it may 
therefore fairlv be inferred that all ancient parochial churches have Iwon duly 
coDsctTated. I'he fact that the sacraments have not been odmiuisirmjd in a 
<d>apel thus affords strong ground for thinking tliat it is a o^pel of case and 
not a pturochial cbapobry {Carr v. (1850), 5 Exch. 60). 

(r) Within the limits of the po6sesai<mSQ| a religious hotue which was exempt 
from eedesiastical iurisdiotion anyone with the assent of eu<ih religious house 
ynipht snct a ehuroh or chapel, and outside such limits any lushop, oarl, or bat^ 
might erect a diurch or chapel with fullri^tB (Bum, Ecoles^tical Law, Vol. 1., 
p. 321). 

(•) Even if the incumbent oi the exiatiag church of the parish Ejects to the 
consecration of another htiilding the bishop may ovetarals bis ohjedtion (M'a- 
dUsfer (Biehop) r. Bagg (1868), L. B. 2 A. A E. 247). mm huihop^ £scretionarjr 
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Where the building is consecrated as a church, the church bo 
founded (t) includes the cure of souls and the rights attached 
within the district assigned to it, and will continue to exist In the 
eye of the law as a church, even though the material building is 
destroyed (m), and the body corporate which has been endowed in 
respect of it will remain in possession of the endowment (x). 

The bishop before consecrating a church is bound to ascertain 
that a competent endowment, including a manse and glebe, has been 
prcjvided, and accordingly it is necessary before commencing to build 
a church to obtain the bishop’s approval of the site, plans, and 
endowment, so as to secure that, when the chui'ch is finished, the 
bishop will be willing to consecrate it (a). 

1426 . After the end of the thirteenth century the realm having, 
as stated (i), become divided into parishes and extra-parochial 
places, the foundation of churches according to the ancient manner 
ceased, and churches and chapels wore thenceforth acquired and 
consecrated either (1) for the purpose of replacing existing 
churches (c), or of making better provision for the cure of souls in 
existing parishes or extra-parochial places; or (2) in connection 
with some alteration in tho boundaries of existing parishes or 


1 )owt'r to refuHP oonNecrulion could not bo defojited by the action of the religious 
loufioB (Burn, lOcclosiohfifal Law, Vol. L, p. 322). 

(t) A chupol orocted for Iho piirato use of a lord of a manor aud bis servants 
ojid tenants, even tliuugh cousciciatcd and used on exceptional occasions for 
baptisms and other oflicos excepting burial, is not necessarily to be regarded as 
a parochial cbapol {Nevill v. Studdi/ (1906), 91 L. T. 391). 

(«) It was f<iruiorly thought that tho material building would if it were 

i )ollutod or obsolutoly destroyed require reconeccration (Bum, Ecclesiastical 
jaw, Vol. I., ]i. 33(5 ; llathacornhe v. Eve (1B63), 7 L. T. 607 ; Turner v. JJauweU 
{Rector (tr.) (1812), 1 Notes of Cases, 368), but these cases have been doubted, and 
it haa been said that oven tho niaferial building will not require reconsecration 
if it is joliuilf. on (ho Bfuiio foundations; or at least this will lie so when the 
odioos of tho ohuroh have continuously been porfonned, and what rctnaiuod of 
the building has remaiiied subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary {Parker v. 
Leach (186(5), Ij. K 1 i\ (J. 312). 

(x) where a church was thus founded with full lights throughout a defined 
district under the charge of ono incumbent, Ibedistrirt became a parish and the 
churcli became the paiitdi church (see j». 412, ante). 

(a) The ancient xuauner of fomiding a church was that on tho founder applying 
to tho bishop and receiving his sanction, the bishop or his commissioners setup 
a cross and set forth the gniuiid where tho church was to be built, and wheu 
the church was finished aud endowed tho bishop consocrabra it (Burn, Ecclesias- 
tioalLaw, Vol. I., p. ;}23). 

(fc) Soe p. 717, ante. 

(r) Whet® a church had been consecrated and used Jm tvieive years for 
divine worship in placo of an ancient chapel which had fallen into decay, it 
was hold that although christenings and t>urials wore still performed in the 
chapel, tho new church had bec<inie de facto the church of tdio parish, for the 
purpose of tho Act requiring notices to bo affixed to the door before the commence- 
m^t of fiarvice (Omeroff Vi Chadwick {l%i1), 16 L. J. (m. 0.) 148). Wheu an 
exisUng ohuroh which scored certain ptuposes was compolaorily acquired at a 
price enhanoed on the ground of Xhe ornamental style m whion it was built, 
^ere is no obligatien to rebuild it in similar style provided the aeoommodation 
18 equally good for such purposes, and the enhweement o^rico may be devoted 
t o^u^ entin^the endownent (Cf^Aane t. Edinburgh Totan CoumeU (1864), 
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1427. Where anew church is built in any parish orehapelry and ttelttcal In 
the bishop, patron, and incumbent of the parish or chapelry certify to tti Bilim, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners that it will be convenient for the 

new church to be substituted for the existing church, the Eoolesias- o^nev 
tical Commissioners may declare, with tHe consent of the bishop, ci>urch for 
patron, and incumbent, that on consecration the new church shall 
be so substituted, and may transfer the endowments, emoluments, 
and rights, and thereupon the trustees, if any, must transfer the 
same according to the directions of the commissioners, and all glebe 
lands, tithes, endowments, emoluments, fees, and profits are vested 
in the incumbent of the new church (d), and the incumbent of the 
old church becomes the rector, vicar, perpetual curate, or vicar, as 
the case may be, of the new church (<?). After such substitution the 
bishop may by faculty provide for pulling down the old church (/), 
and for the use or preservation of the sito either by the incumbent 
or by the churcliwardens, or by an owner of some adjoining free¬ 
hold (</), and in granting such faculty must take care that all 
tombstones, monuments, and monumental inscriptions are, as far 
as may be, preserved by the churchwardens or are transferred to 
the substituted church {h). 

1428. The various modes in which a parish may he subdivided or Chnrche* for 
a new ecclesiastical district formed, or an extra-parochial place may oewdivWoTui 
he formed into a parish, have already been considered (j), and it 

lieie necessary to deal only with the acquisition and consecration of 
the church and churchyard in connection with such subdivision or 
formation. The clifFiculties in the way of providing sitos for 
churches and churchyards arose in part from the laws of mortiuain 
and the laws relating to charitable trusts, and in part from the 
law against perpetuities. The law of mortmain, which formerly pre¬ 
vented the provision of sites for churches and churcl'yards without 
the consent of the King and the lord of the fee, now provides tliat 
where land or personal estate to be laid out in the purchase of land 
is assured by will to or for the benefit of any charitable use, so 
much land as is required for actual occupation for the purpose of 
the charity may be retained or purchased, provided the High Court 
or the Charity Cominissioners are satMed that it is so required and 
sanctions such retaniion or purchase (j), and that any assurance 


(d) Such a substituted endowment may be sufficient satinfuction of the rule 
that a new church shall not be consecrated until provision has been made for 
the church and the incumbent thereof to justify the consecration of the new 
church (Bt St. Mary, Bithopatoke (1909), 26 T, L. B. BO). 

(e) Church Building Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 70), e. 1. 

(/) Ibid. 

(p) New PariaheB and Ohuroh Building Acts Amendment Act, 1869 (02 & 33 
Viet. c. 04), 8. 6. 

(h) Church Building Act, 1645 (8 & 9 Viet. o. 70), s. 1. 

(i) See pp. 443—451, ante. • 

^*) Mortmain and Charitable XJses Ao^ 1891 (64 & 66 Vict. c. 73), ^a. 8. A 
oertmeate of the Gharitr ComniamoDei* is not required before an applksitioii is 
~ to SBOsk VDMr this ssetaoB (S$ Oimnk Ptdrmtga Trutt, Xsurfew. 
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otherwisd than by will to trnstoes on behalf of Any society or 
body of persons associated together for religious purposes of land, 
not exceeding two acres, lor the erection thereon of a building lor 
such purposes, if made in good faith and for full and valuable Oon- 
sideration, is exempt from the provisions (k) required to be fulfilled 
in order to validate an assurance of land to charitable uses (2). 

1429. For the purpose of erecting or providing any church or 
chapel (m), any person of full age and sane(n) may, by will executed 
not less than three months before his death, or by deed enrolled, 
give land not exceeding five acres, or goods and chattels not exceed¬ 
ing j£500 (o), or the Crown or the lord of any manor may grant land, 
not exceeding five acres (p), for or towards the erecting, rebuilding, 
repairing, purchasing, or providing any church or chapel of the 
Church of England, or any mansion-house for the residence of the 
minister officiating in such church or chapel, or any churchyard or 
glebe (q) for the same, to be applied with the consent of the ordinary 
in accordance with the directions in the will or deed, or if there are 


J.-O., [1904] 1 Cb. 41). As to the application of the Mortmain Acts to 
charities generally, see title CnAaiTlBS, vol. IV., pp. 124 et «ey. 

{k) These provisions ore contained in Part II. of the Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet. c. 42). 

U) Mortmain and (JhuntaLle Uses Act, 1888 (61 & 52 Viet. c. 42), s. 7 (ii.). 

(ml The word “church” according to the ordinary interpretation includes 
the cnancel, and in the Church Building Acts the word bears this ordinary 
moaning unless tlie oliancol is separately mentioned (liippin v. Battin (1869), 
'L. R. 2 A. A E. 386). 

(w) Gifts for Churches Act, 1803 (43 Geo. 3, c. 108), s. 1. The section 
contained an exception of women covert without their husbands, and it was 
held in Be Smith't K»tate, OUsnusuti v. Ward (1887), 35 Oh. D. 589, that this 
exception was not impliedly repealed by the Married Women’s I'roporty Act, 
1882 (45 & 46 Viet. c. 75), but iu ife Douglas, Douglas v. Simpson, [1905] 1 Oh. 
279, it was held that the exception is impliedly ropoalea by s. 7 of the 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 1891 (64 & 56 Yicl. c. 73), 

(o) A gift of £500 on trust to apply the income in repairing a churchyard is good 

under the Act of 1803. Where the income of tlie £500 was directed to be in part 
applied to keeping a family vault in repair, and the residue in keeping iu repair 
a tomb and the churchyard in which it was situated, it was held that the trust 
to keep the vault in repair was void and the residuary trust was void so far as 
it related to keeping the tomb in repair and the £500, less so much as wotild 
have provided sufQcieut income to keep the tomb in repair, was applied to the 
repairs of the churchvai'd (Be Vaughan, Vaughan v. Thomas (1886), 33 Ch. D. 
187). Even without the statute such a gift might have been good as a charitable 
gift (Re Manser, A.-O. v. Lucas, [1905] 1 Ch. D. 68 ; jB< Pardoe, McLaughlin 
V. A.-O., [1906] 2 Oh. 184). Whore a bequost was to pay £2,000 to the vicar 
Qf M. to t>e used at his discretion for the purposes of restoring, alterihg- 
•nlamna^ and improving the church parsonage house and school, it was held 
that me bequest was valid to tlm extent of the restoring etc. the church, and 
such other of the objects as were ali-eady in mortmain, and that such od the 
objects 08 were within the Gifts for Churches Act, 1803 (43 Geo. 3^ c. 108), 
were payable out of the impure personalty to the full extent of £60(k40kainpneg 
If. 1 b Oh. IX A49) I but see now Mortmain and Oharitahle Uses Act, 

1891 (64 4 65 Viet. o. 78), s. 7, and title CuARmBS, Vol. TV., p. 1*8. note (/). 

(p) Gifts for Churches Ao^ 1811 (61 Geo. 3, c. 116). The power of a l(»na of 
the manor undqf this Act is restricted by the Conamms Act. 1899 (ffil & 63 
Tiot. g. 22, Sohed. L 

. (f) Ho pehe above fift|y acres in extent can he augmented hy such a to 
Itteextept ^ nMwe than tfiie acre fwfts.to Ghuxches 1803 (43 Qeo. ArO. 108}f 

a. 3). 
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no snob directiioiis^ in aoeordanoo the direotionB ot the patsqn Sion i. 
and ordinary and with the consent of the incumbent (r). 

14^. All bodies politic, corporate, or collegiate, or corporations iftipttoalto 
sole or aggregate, te^nts for l^e or in tail, guardians ^t), trustees, l<^ ,|p t B i r ^ 
oommitt^s, executors or administrators (a), or oommissionerB, or Pioviiiao of 
other persons having the eonbrol, care, or management ol any luidiar 
hospitals, schools, charitable foundations) or otiher public institu* oharahcs. 
tions (b), may effectually contract for the sale of and convey for loll 
consideration any lands or enfranchise copyholds, so as to bind all 
parties interested, to the commissioners appointed under the Church 
Building Acts, now the Eoolesiastioal Commissioners, for the pur* 
pose of building churches or chapels (c), or for enlarging any church- 
yard or burial ground or providing any new burial ground (d), or 
by sale or exchange onl^ may convey a site not exceeding five 
acres for the house of residence of any incumbent (e), and the Com¬ 
missioners of Woods and Forests (witn the consent of the Treasury) 
or the Lords of the Treasury, or the Chancellor of the l)uoby of 
Lancaster, or the Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall, or any ^dy 
politic, corporate, or collegiate, or corporation, aggregate or sole, 
may grant any building or buildings, or site or sites, sulBcient for the 
building of any church or chapel providing a churchyard and access 
or approach thereto, or any house, garden, and appurtenances, or 
land for the erection thereof, not exceeding ten acres, for the resi¬ 
dence of any spiritual person serving such church or chapel (/), and 
may grant timber, stone, slate, or other materials from the estates 
belonging to them for the purpose of such building (ff). 

1431. Where the commissioners cannot agree on the price to be Oompnlaoty 
paid for lands taken for the purposes of church building, they may 
proceed to have the amount to be paid settled by a Jury(/i), and on ° 
payment of the amount so settled may enter into possession of the 
lands (t). After the expiration of five years from the transfer or 
conveyance to the commissioners their title become, absolute (A;), 
provided the transfer or conveyance is justified by the provisions by 
virtue of which it has been made (1). For the purpose of providing 
the purchase-money of a site the commissioners have power to 
advance money, and the parish had power to raise moneys on the 
security of the church rates (m), but this latter power has been 


r) Gifts for Churohsa Act, 1803 (43 Geo. 3, c. 108), b. 1. 

'<) Including a father u niitoral guardian; eee note (k), p, 726, port. 

a) Ohnrch Building Act, 1818(58 Geo. 8, c. 45), b. 36. 

b) ChoT^ Building Aot^ 1822 (3 Qeo. 4, o. 72), a. 1. 

c) CShurch Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, e. 45), b. 36. 
a) Ohnxch Building Act, 1819 <59 Geo. 3, o. 134), b. .37. 

«) Ghttrdj Building Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 107), a. 9. 

/} Ghuroh Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, c. 45), a. 33. 

0) Cbnroh Bmlding Act, 1818 {69 Geo. 3, 0.134), a. 20. 

n) ChnKdi Building Act, 1818 (58 Gkto. 3, e. 4.5), tut. 40—49* 

\i) IbU., s. 43. . 

(ft) Building Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, c. 72), »• 29. 

(i) A.*Q.' V, ifancAetter {BUbop) (1887b' L. 3 Eq. 488. 

Building Act* 1813 (58 Geo. % o, 45), m- 54, 6A 
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rendered inoperative since 1860 by the abolition of ooxnpal«>ry 
church rates (n). 

1432. Any person or body corporate (o) having in his or their 
own right any estate or interest in possession, reversion, or contin< 
gency of or in any lands, tithes, or other heriditaments (p), or any 
property in any personal estate whi^tsoever ( 5 ), may by deed 
enrolled in the case of lands, or without any deed in the case of 
personal estate, or by will, give to and vest in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners all or any part thereof for the endowment (r) or 
augmentation of ministers or perpetual curates appointed to serve 
districts where the provision for public worship and for pastoral 
superintendence is insufficient for the spiritual wants of the 
inhabitants, or for or towards providing any church or chapel for 
such district, and to be applied for such purpose according to the 
directions of the donor, or when no such directions are given, then in 
accordance with directions framed by the Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sioners, with the consent of the bishop of the diocese, and approved 
by His Majesty in Council (s). 

1433. For tlio purpose of providing for the enlargement of 
churchyards or burial grounds, limihid owners may utilise all the 
facilities (0 for conveyance given by the School Sites Acts to persons 
desirous of providing lands for schools (a), and may on any such 
gift reserve the exclusive right in perpetuity of burial and of 
placing monuments and gravestones in ono-sixth of the land given 


(n) Compulsory Church Unto Abolition Act, 18G0 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 109). 
Accordingly tho Church Building Acta, 1818 (58 Goo. 3, o. 45), 1819 (59Qoo. 3, 
c. 134), und* 1822 (3 Goo. 4, c. 72), aio ropoalod by tho Statute Law Itovision Act, 
1873 (30 & 37 Viet, c. 91), so far as they piovido for enforcing any rate. 

(o) Including any ecclesiastical or collngiato corporation, aggregate or sole 
(Now I’anshos Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet, c. 10-1), s. 4). 

(/j) Now Varishos Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Vict. o. 37), s. 22 ; District Church Tithes 
Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Vict. c. 42), s. 7. 

(ij) Now Parishes Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. c. 94), s. 7. 

' (r) These provisions extend to tho giving of tithes or tho giving of land 
or personal estate for the purchase of tithes with the view of annexing such 
tithes to a district church (District Church Tithes Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Vict. c. 42), 
•.7). 

(«) A gift by will for such a piuposo is valid although at the death of the 
testator no district had been formed {lialdivin v. Daldwin (No. 2) (1856), 22 
Boiiv. 419). * 

(/) The Schools Sites Acts, 1841 (4 & 5 Vict c. 38), 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. c. 37), 
1849 (12 & 13 Vict c. 49), 1851 (14 & 15 Vict. c. 24), and 1862 (15 & 16 Viot c. 49), 
provide faijjilities to limited owners for providing sites for schools, subject to a 
reverter on the land cea.siug to be used fur the purposes in the Acts mentioned, 
and to ascertain what this pu^ose is t lie terms ot' the grant of the land are to be 
looked at (.4.-G. v. Shadwell, [1910] 1 Ch. 92), and a leverter will take place if 
the laud has ceased to he used for that purpose even though it is still used for 
other purpCkses within the Acts, but not witmn the pui|K>se of the grant (ibid.). 
Any uumoer of sites may he conveyed, provided that nut more than one acre is 
conveyed in any one parish or ecclesiastical district (Schools Sites Acts, 1841 
(4 & 5 Vict. 0 . 38), 8. 9, 1849 (12 13 Vict. c. 49), s. 3, and 1851 (14 & 16 Viot. 

c. 24). The School Sites Act, 1819 (12 & 13 Vict, o. 49), s. 5, also enablee an 
absolute oWner to vest any q^ntity of laud in a corporation m trust for the 
purposes of he Acts. As to tne SelloOls Sites Acts, see further title BovOATtOS. 
(rt) Consecration of Churchyrn ds Act, 1867 (30 & 31 Viot. c. 133), s. 4. 
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subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary as to the insoripticma 
thereon (&). 

1434> Any person entitled in fee simple, fee tail, or for life to any 
manor or lands, and having the benehoial interest therein and 
being in possession (c), and any corporation, ecclesiastical or lay, 
sole or aggregate, and any officers, justices of the peace, trustees, or 
commissioners holding land for public, dcclesiastical, parochial, 
charitable, or other purposes (d), may grant or enfranchise, by way 
of gift or sale or exchange (e), any quantity, not exceeding one acre, 
of land not being part of a demesne attached to a mansion-house as 
a site for a church, chapel, or other place of worship, or for the 
residence of a minister officiating in a place of worship within one 
mile of such site, or for a burial place (/), or any number of such 
sites, provided each site does not exceed one acre, and that when 
the person conveying is seised only for life the concurrence of the 
person next entitled (^r), if he be legally competent, or if such 
person be a minor, married woman, or lunatic, the concurrence of 
the guardian (//), husband, or committee is required; that when an 
ecclesiastical corporation sole below the dignity of a bishop conveys, 
the concurrence of the bishop of the diocese is required ; that when 
a municipal corporation conveys, the consent of the Treasury is 
required ; that when parochial property is conveyed, the concurrence 
of the ratepayers and owners of property in the parish (i), of tlie 
fioeal Government Board, and of the guardians of the poor is 
required; and that when charitable property is conveyed, the 
consent of the Charity Commissioners is required. Where a grant 
is made of real estate to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners or to the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, pursuant to any of the foregoing 
provisions, there is power to acce]>t the grant {k). In many cases 


(b) Consecration of Churchyards Act, 1S67 (.30 & 31 Viet. c. 133). sh. 9, 10, 
amended by Consecration of Churchyards Act, 1868 (31 & 32 V'lct. c, 47). As 
to those Acts, see further title BuRUU and Ckemation, Vol. H! . pp. 413, 441, 
442, 528, 

(c) Places of Worship Sites Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. c. 60), s. 1. 

(d) Places of Worship Sites Araeiidmoiit Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Viet. o. 21), s. 1. 

(e) As to the jiowers of sale or exchan j»o of a tenant for life under the ^ttled 
Laud Acts, see title Real Propeuty and Chattels 

(/) On the land ceasing to be used for the purpose, it is to revert (Places of 
Worship Sites Act, 1873 (36 ft 37 Viet. c. 50), s. 1). 

(ff) If the person entitled to the immediate remainder is unborn or uriascer- 
tained, the grant may he made, with the concurrence of the person entitled in 
remainder expectant, on the estate of such unborn or unascertained person 
(Places of Wor^p Ktos Amendment Act, 1882 (45 ft 46 Viet. o. 21), s. 2). 

(A) A hither who is tenant for life can, as guardian by nature of his infant 
son, oonour on lus behalf if the sou is entitled to the mheritance in remainder 
(He Saliabury (Marquit) aud ICrcUeioKtienJ Cornmiaiionere (1876), 2 Ch. D. 
29, 0. A.). 

(») See Local Government Act, 1894 (66 ft 57 Viet. o. 73). The express 
power given to the parish meeting to give consent on behalf of the owners and 
Ttitspayeni under the Schools Sites Acts and Acts relating to the relief of the 
poor (s. 621 may make it doubtful whether the parish meeting could give such 
consent under tins Act. • , , 

(ft) Ohnroh Building Act, 1818 (68 Oeo. 3, c. 45), s. 33 ; New Parishes A<rt, 
1843 (6 ft 7 Viot. c. 37). s. 22 , amended by New Paiishes Act, 1844 (7 ft 8 Viet, 
c. 94), a. 7; Church Building Act, 1851 (14 ft 15 Viet. o. 97), e. 8; Pamonagos 
Act, 1865 (28 ft 29 Viet. c. 69), s. 4. 
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statntor; forms of gi^t which may be adopted ajfe provided and 
are, when adopted, given statutory force (1). A conveyance made in 
the form prescribed by the Church Building Act, 1822 (m), does not 
require to be enrolled and is free from stamp duty («). 

1435. A body of church trustees may be appointed in any parish 
for the purpose of accepting and holding any contributions which 
may be given to them fbr ecclesiastical purposes in the pinrish <n), 
and in any parish or extra-parochial place where the churches and 
chapels are inadequate for the accommodation of one-fourth of the 
parishioners, and twelve householders certify this to the bishop, and 
that they desire to build or purchase a church or chapel nut of 
subscriptions, and to provide out of pew rents for the stipend of the 
minister and other expenses, such church or chapel may, with the 
approval of tlie bishop, be built (o) and vested in three life trustees 
to be elected by persons subscribing not less than ^50 each (p). 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners may, with tlie consent of the 
majority of the subscribers having the right to elect, and of the 
patron and incumbent, make any such church or chapel a district 
church or chapel (q), and after forty years it must become a district 
clmrch if the parish has been divided, or a parochial chapel if no 
division is made (r). 

1436. Where a new parish is created under the New Parishes 
Acts the freehold of the site of the church and churchyard, 
burial ground and vaults belonging thereto, with the rights, 
members, and appurtenances thereof, and the house of residence 
and all endowments belonging to or iield for the exclusive benefit of 
the incumbent, vest on the creation of the parish in the incumbent 
and his successors in right of such incumbency, provided that 
where the church or churchyard is by any local Act of Parliament 
vested in any vestry, the consent of such vestry has been given («). 

1437. Various provisions have been made for the augmentation of 
endowments and for securing endowments for the support of the 
minister and the repair of the church or chapel of an ecclesiastical 
district, new parish, or district parish, either by providing (1) a 


(2) Ohurch Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, e. 45), b. 37, repealed Statute 
Law Bevision Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viet, c. SI); Gueen Anne's Bounty 
Art, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 20), e. 20; Church Building Act, 1838 (1 & 2 
Viet. 0 . 107), s. 6; Places of Worship Sites Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. o. 50), 


fi, 4. 

(m) Cfiuroh Building Act, 1822 (3 Geo. 4, o. 72), b. 2. 

(n) See p. 474, ante. 

(o) Qiurch Building Act, 1824 (5 Goo. 4, c. 103), s. 5. 

Ip) Ibid., B. 6. 

V Ibid., & 16. 

‘ (r) Ibid., 8. 17. 

(«) New Parishes Act, I8o6-(19 & 20 Viet. o. 104), s. 10. Whore under a 
local Act a new church wM made the parish church, and the old parish church 
was converted itAo a **p^8h chapel,” and the adjacent part ci the parish into 
a new dis^ict, this section did not operate to vest the old churchyard so tbo 
incumbent et the new v. ArrommUb (1867), L. B, 8 

0«P. 10? Bx.Oh.). 
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parsonage house cmdi glebe; (SO tithes; (8) p»w tents; (4) 
or (6) income from investments or from the of the EocleBifiu^> 
ticat Commissioners, and such provision may be made either by 
transference of property or ri^ts from the endowmente of the 
mother church or by the creation of new endowments. 

Any owner or proprietor of any impropriation or tithes, or rent- 
charge in lieu of tithes (a), in any parish of chapelry may, without 
any licence in mortmain, annex the same to the parsonage or 
▼icarage of the church or chapel where they arise (b), and the 
incumbent of any benefice, the income of which does not amount to 
a clear ^9100, may, without licence, accept or purchase lands, tithes, 
or other hereditaments (c). 

Any ecclesiastical corporation (df), or college, or hospital (e) may, 
out of any rectory impropriate or portion of tithes, or other here¬ 
ditaments, reserve and grant a rent by way of augmentation to any 
incumbent of any church or chapel in any parish in which such 
rent arises, or of which the grantors are patrons (d), provided that 
the income of the benefice does not before augmentation exceed 
9800, nor after augmentation exceed £850 without counting surplice 
fees (/). 

The incumbent of any benefice, with the Consents of the ordinary 
and patron, may annex any land or tithe to which he is entitled in 
right of his benefice to any church or chapel within the parish, 
district, or place in which such land or tithe is situated or arises (,^), 
and may charge his benefice with the payment of any annual sum, to 
be paid quarterly or half-yearly to the incumbent of any chapol of 
ease, parochial chapel, or district church or chapol within the 
original limits of his rectory or vicarage (i^), provided that no such 
charge can be made in favour of a chapel of ease which is to become 
the church of a distinct parish after the existing incumbency of the 
mother church (*). 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners may, in cases where they do 
not deem it expedient to divide a parish for ecclesiastical purposes, 
allot a portion of the endowment not exceeding one half to the 
incumbent o! or person serving a chapel within the parish in which 
the celebration of marriage has been authorised by the bishop (/c). 

A chapelry served by a chapel-of-ease may be> made into a distinct 
and separate parish by the bishop, with the consents of the incum¬ 
bent and patron, if the bishop is satisfied that some person will 
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(a) Ecclosiaatical Commiesioners Aot, 1860 (13 A 14 Yict. o. 9i), s. 28. 

{b) Stat. (1666) 17 Oar. 2, c. 3, s. 7. This statute was repealed by the 
Pluralities Aot, 1838 (1 ft 2 Yict. o. 106), s. 15 ; but ss. 7 and 8 were reviv'<:;d 
by the New Poriahes Act, 1843 (6 ft 7 Vi^. c. 37), s. 25. 

(c) Stat. (1665) 17 Car. 2, o. 3, s. 8. 

(d) Stat. (1677) 29 Oar. 2, c. 8, extended by AugmentatioA of Benedoee Ac-t, 
1831 (1 ft 2 WilL 4, c. 45); Augmentation of Benefices Act, 1854 (17 ft 18 Yict. 
0 .84): and by the DistariCT C%UToh Titbee Aot, 1865 (28 ft 29 Yict. e. 42). 

(e) Augmentation of Benefices Act, 1831 (1 ft 2 Will. 4, c. 45), e. 3. 

If) 15WL, s. 16. 

M) IHd., «. 20; and Augmentation of Benefices Act, 1814 (17 ft 18 Yiot. 

vv) flP* 2^ 8i» '' 

(&j Augmentation al Benefices Act, 1881 (l ft 2 Will. 4, c. 45), s. 21. 
m rm., a. 22 . 

\k) (Aniirah Bmlding Act, 1822 (8 Oeo. 4, e^ 72), s. 22. 
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endow the chapel with a competent stipend for the minister (2). 
Before the bishop can grant the patronage of a privately bt^t 
church to the donor an endowment certified to be worth JLl,000 must 
be provided (m). 

On the formation of a distinct and separate parish (n), but not on 
a division only into district parishes (o), the endowment of the 
divided parish and any oiiarges on it (p) may be apportioned with¬ 
out regard to local situation (q) by scheme on the recommendation 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Where a distinct and separate parish or a district parish or a 
district chapelry is formed out of any parish or extra-parochial 
place a Court of Chancery may apportion any gifts, devises, or 
bequests given for the use of such parish or place, and any charges 
thereon (r). 

Further provisions for the endowments of benefices and their 
augmentation are made by the Governors of (^ueen Anne’s Bounty (s) 
and by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (t), and by the assignment 
of fees (a) or of pew rents (6). 

(ii.) Cmaenration of Churchet and Churchyardt. 

1438. Property which has been dedicated to God or to the service 
of God may he stamped with an ecclesiastical character in a real 
sense by an act recognised by the law, which is called an act of 
consecration, and when real estate has thus been legally consecrated 
it will retain the ecclesiastical character thus bestowed upon it, 
•whoever may be the actual owner and whatever may be the nature 
of his tenure (c). Consecration is effected by the decree of a 
competent ecclesiastical court. The act or sentence of consecration 
signed by the bishop setting aside land or buildings in sacros urns 
is what constitutes tbo legal act of consecration, and the effect of 
such act is that the property consecrated is separated for ever 
from the common uses of mankind (d), and is set apart solely for 
sacrod purposes for all time or until the decree has been set aside 
by the like authority (e). 


(Z) Church Biiildmg Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 38), s. 23; Church Building 
Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 107), b. 7. 

(m) Church Building Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 38), 8. 2; Church Building 
Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 60), e. 12. 

;n) Church Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, c. 45), as. 16, 17. 
o) J Ind,, 8. 30. •. 

I p) Church Building Act, 1819 (59 Geo. 3, c. 134), b. 8 . 
ihid., B. 9. 

r) Church Building Act 1815 ( 8 & 9 Viet. c. 70), s. 22. 

«) Se^p. 781, post. 
t) See pp. 774, 783, pOtL 
i*) ?oc p. 778, post. 
b) Bee p. 786, post. 

(c) Whein ground i» consedwted and dedicated to sacred purposes, nothing 
ritiort of an Act of Parliament ciut divest it of its sacred character {B. v. Tvtiu 
(1869), L. B, 4 Q. B. 407, 412). 

(d) TTrtyhf v. (1885), IG Q. R D. 379, 399, O. A- Under the Church 
Building Act, 181S'(58 Geo. 3, c. 45), s. 43, lands taken ruider fhat section are to 
vest as luay be declared in the sentence of consecration " for the piuposes of 
the Act •v«r. 

Wood ▼. SuruU Board, £18933 1 Q. B. 718, 738. 
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1439. A church or chapel maj be erected before consecration of 
the ground, and may with the consent of the bishop be used for 
divine service and the administration of sacraments, out it does not 
thereby become a church in the eye of the law (/). For this 
consecration is essential, and in order that the dedication may be 
certain, it is always required that the freehold of the ground on 
which the church is to be erected shall have been secured (ff). This 
having been done, and the conveyance olf the land having been 
effectively executed in the form appropriate in the particular 
circumstances so as to vest the land in the incumbent or in the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or in some corporation or persons as 
trustees as the case may be {h), a petition is presented to the 
bishop (i) reciting the conveyance and requesting him to separate 
the land or land and buildings from all profane and common uses 
and to dedicate the same to God and divine worship, and to conse¬ 
crate it for the celebration of divine offices therein, or for such other 
ecclesiastical purposes as are desired according to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England {k). 

1440. Thereupon the bishop, with such religious ceremonial as he 
thinks fit, proceeds to consecrate the land or land and buildings, and 
to declare by sentence {1) that he thereby separates and sets them 
apart from all profane and common uses whatsoever, and dedicates 
tliem to the service of Almighty God for the performance of divino 
offices therein according to tlie liturgy and usages of the Church of 
England as by law established, and consecrates them for the use 


The act of consecration is effective notwithstanding tliat a statutory provision 
requiring tho sanction of a Secretary of State to the allocation of the land to lie 
consocratod hM not been comjdtcd with {Williaina v. Jtriton Vrrry Burial Board, 
[190jl 


2 K. B. 565). No fuithor act of consecration is required where tho 
cliurch is rebuilt on the same foundations {Parker v. Lmth (1866), Ij. It. 1 P. (1. 
.'{12); but where an extension of the chancel is built on unconsccrated grovutd, 
it must bo consecrated {Rt St. Barnabas, Kensington (1909), 25 T. L. H. 571). 

(/) Seep. 719, ante. 

{g) Tho ancient manner of founding churches was that ( < the foundem 
applying to tho bishop and receiving his licence tho bishop or h’s oommittsioners 
set np a cross and set forth tho ground where tho church was to be built, and 
when the church was finished and endowed the bishop consecrated it, but before 
consecrating it tho bisho]* was bound to ascortaiu tliut a <Mjtnpetont endowment 
had been provided, which provision was commonly mode by an allotment of 
manse and glebe by the lord of the manor, who thereby became patron of the 
church (Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. L, p. 824), Whether tho sixteenth 
canon of the Council qf Lundun, 1102 A.u., ne ecclesia B.acratur donee provi- 
diantuT necessaria et presbytero et ecclesicn,” ever became binding os nartof tho 
canon law of tho Ohtirch of England or not, it provided a rule which has in the 
main been adhered to {Be St. ilary, Bishopstoke (1909), 26 T. L. K. 86). 

(A) For forms of conveyance appropriate for the puriiose, see Enoyolopsedia 
of norms, VoLIU., pix 604—617. 

(») For forms of petition, see Enoyolops^a of Forms, Vol. IIL, pp. 713 —716. 

?&) The fees to be paid on the consecration of churches, chapels, cemetorios, 
and boriid grounds are prescribed in Tables of Fees, settled from time to time, 
pursuant to ffie Eoclosiutical Fees Act, 1867 (80 A 81 Viet. o. 135), by tho two 
archbishops and their vicars-general and the Ixird Chancellor with the consent 
of the Treasury. 

g ) For forms of senteneee on oonseoratioii, see Encycloptedia of Forms, Vol. 
IIL;pp. 717—719. Where an addition to a churchyud is consecrated under 
the (}oo8ecraiion of Chorchyards Act, 1867 (30 A 31 Viot. e. 188), the statutory 
form set out in s. 6 cd that Act aho^d be USM; a gift for the purposes of that 
Act is exempt from stamp duty {fhid., s. 
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iliteiided, and openly and publicly prononnees decrees and declares 
the same to be so separated, dedicated and consecrated, and that 
they ought to remain so for ever, saving, in the case of a chapel of 
ease, any rights which are reserved in favour of the mother ohuroh. 
When a church is consecrated and is to be vested in trustees, the 
sentence itself describes the site and declares that it is vested in 
the trustees and their successors as the trustees of such chnrdh (m). 

1441. The churchyard, when dedicated and consecrated, is 
regarded as the soil of the church (n), and the freehold is in the 
rector (o), the fee being in abeyance and the freehold being vested 
in him for the use of the soil by the parishioners for the purpose of 
their burial therein (p), the management being vested on their 
behalf in the incumbent and churchwardens, who liave a discretion 
as to the part of the churchyard in which any burial shall take 
place, any alleged custom to the contrary being bad (q). Where 
the rector is a layman the enjoyment of the property so far as it 
can be exercised by a layman belongs to him as owner of the free¬ 
hold, but the vicar or perpetual curate has such possession as is 
necessary for the performance of bis sacred duties (r). 

(iii.) of Consecration. 

1442. As has been already stated, the effect of the decree or 
sentence of consecration is in itself to vest the property covered by 
it in the person in whom the fee is, subject to a limitation in sacros 

,v8U8, and when the site of a church has been conveyed to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners under the Church Building Acts, not 
only does the site which is covered by the consecration thereupon 
vest in the incumbent by virtue of the statute («), but even a portion 


(m) Wlien a church or chapel is built by subscriherB under the Church Building 
Act, 1S24 (5 Geo. 4, o. 103), and ia to be vested in trustees elected by them, the 
sentence of consecration declares the land, ground, and site to be vested in them 
and their successois for ever by such name and style as is therein specified 
{ibid., 8. 14). 

(n) Stat. <1306-7) 35 Edw. 1, stat. 2. 

\o) By his induction into his living he has full and entire possession of it and 
can maintain an action of trespass in respect of it {Beckwith v. Harding (1818), 1 
B. & Aid. 508; Wimtanley v. North ManchesAer Overseers, [1910] A. 0. 7; Jtfaidr^n 
V. Malpas (1764), 1 Hag. Con. 205 ; Ex parte Blachmore (1830), 1 B. & Ad. 122; 
i^t. Oahriel, Emchurch Street {Hector etc.) ▼. City o/Lotidon Heal Property Cb.,[1896] 
B. 95,101; and see title Buriai. anx> Cermation, Vol. JV., pp. 413 — 415. 

(p) The inhabitants of the parish have a general right of sepulture in the 
ohtu^yard which may be enforced by mandamus {B, y. Coleridge (1819), 
2 B. & Aid. 806). Originallr the land was the property of some ky person 
which, vmen the reotorywas formed, was dedicated to the church aiul conveyed 
by him to the rector, ^us the freehold was vested in the rector, and he was 
entitled to the land, including the grass herbsige and everytiiing el^ as fully as 
the original owner had been, out as Uie land had been set apart by consecration 
for &s^vrch and diurriiyajd. his right was proportionablydimintsl^ because 
he could not deseorate it or use it for uiy purpose which was inconsistent with 
its use as a graveyard (Gremriods V. X>ari^(16M}, L. B. 3 Q.'B. 421). 

(r) Wiiii8$«idey y, Nohh Manchester Overseers, stmra. A lay rector can maintain 
an action oi t^paaa (BodCm v. Gedye (1889), 41 Oh. H. 007), but when a lay 
taetor amBsd M a pariahitmw for a manwtoly injuncrion to compel the inonm- 
hnat and dhttMhwatdena to restoiw a churchyard path, it waa refused on 'tile 
ground that it might be rutdered nugatorv by a facultr (fMd.). 

(s) Church Builaiug Act, 1845 (8 A 9 Tict. c, 70), s. 13. 
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1443. A church or churchyard when consecrated ceases to be the Appmpttottos 
property of the donor, who, by dedicatiifg his propertv to God, 
voluntarily sacrifices it for the attainment of sacred objects (d). 

Thenceforth it may be possible to authorise by faculty the use of d 

portion of the consecrated ground for purposes which do not alienate 
it completely from sacred uses and are advantageous to persons 
using the church (e), or to the parishioners (/), or to the public (y), 
or to a private person without any detriment to the parishioners (h ); 
but it is not possible to alienate it completely from sacred uses and 
to appropriate it to secular uses without the authority of an Act of 
Parliament (i). When such an appropriation to secular uses takes 
place by virtue of an Act of Parliament, the value of the property 
taken is not to be estimated on the basis of, but independently of (k), 
that irrevocable appropriation which has been withdrawn. 

1444. The effect of consecration is to subject the land consecrated Snbjeotioo 
to the ordinary, who thenceforth has jurisdiction to see that in the V'® 
consecrated ground the laws of the Church are observed and in ® 
particular to see that in consecrated places of burial all conditions 

which the laws of the Church i*equiro in relation to the bodies of 
persons buried there are observed. This jurisdiction is not confined, 
to occasions when it is necessary to remove a body, but extends to all 
such acts as are necessary in the interests of justice or of the decent 
and respectful treatment of the dead, and is not affected by the 

(t) Plumatead District Board of Works v. Ecclesiastical Commissiomrs fur 
Encjland, [1891] 2 Q. B. 361. 

(a) Wr^ht V. Intfh (1885), 16 Q. B. D. 379, 391, 399. 0. A. 

(fe) Campbell v. Paddington Parishiorurs (1852), 2 liob. 13bc). .'68; R, v. Titdse 
(1869), L. K 4 Q. B. 407, 413, 

(c) HutrMns v. Detailoc (1792), 1 Hag. Oon. 170; Lee t. iiawttey, [1898] 

P. 68. An additional building in order to be regarded as an enlargement of a 
consecrated church iniiet servo directly or indirectly tlmt which ia the primary 
purpose of a church, namely, public worship, and it will not sufBce to make it 


County Council, [1909}»P. 810. 


WtOiout, Avigate {Vtear etc.) v. Panshtemere of 
If) ife St. Bend Sherehog (1892), cited [1893] P. 66, n. 
ig) Re St. Nieholcu (kU Abbey, [1893]?. 68 ; y. I 
R» St. John tlte Baptist, Cairdiff, [1898] F. 166 ; 

Bidgford {RscUrr dc.), [1900] P. 314. 

(h) See p. 642, emte. 

l4) JJarper v. Forbes (1869), 6 Jur. (». 8 .) 276. 


Lee V. Hawtreu, [18981 P. 6.3; 
Re Bid^ord Parish, Ex parte 


(«) Harper v. toroes o wur. (ir. a.) Z70. 

(k) Re vityand SoicSi London, RaUvtw and 8t. Mary Wooinath and St. Mary 
Wadelureh Haw, [1903] 2 K. B. 728, <J. A.; affirmed, sub nom. City and South 
London Baileoc^ v. 8t. Main Woobukh dnd St. Mary Woodchdrch Haw {United 
ParuAw), [1906] A. 0. 1. Oourt of Appeid approved HUcoat v. 
and Torn (Ardibiehope), euprd, in prefetvnoe to Stehbing v. MdrmolUm Booed 
^ Woeke (m70)i, L. & 6 4 B. 87; & v. Trietram (Dr.), [1898] 2 U. B. 871. 


Tristram (Dr.), [1898] 2 ' 
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provisionB in the Burial Acts which require a licence from a 
Secretary of State before a body can be removed, although a &oulfy 
authorising removal may be inoperative until the licence is obtained. 
Where such licence has been obtained a faculty may be granted 
authorising removal from consecrated to unconsecrated ground (0,or 
to ground consecrated in accordance with the use of the Boman 
Catholic Church (w). 

1445. The bishop by the act of consecrating a church does not 
necessarily consecrate or approve all the ornaments and fittings 
therein (n). He is assured by the petition presented to him that all 
things have been rightly done, and is entitled to act on that 
assumption, and if there are any ornaments therein which are not 
in accordance with ordinary usage it is the duty of those who apply 
for consecration to call the attention of the bishop to them in order 
that he may exercise his discretion (o). Where this has not been 
done, or where ornaments have been retained in spite of an objection 
by the bishop, and the decree of consecration does not refer to them, 
the act of consecration of the church does not stamp them with his 
approval, and they may, if adjudged to be improper, be removed by a 
decree of the 75celesiastical Court (p). 

(iv.) Repairs. 

1446. The repair of the church of a parish {q), which by the 
canon law belonged to the rector as the i)orson who received the 
tithes (r), is transferred by custom so far as the nave is concerned 

*to the parishioners («), and so far as the chancel is concerned to the 

m Re Talbot, [1901] P. 1. 

hrn) Ue Seieara and (laaelln (1909), Times, *J7th Novorabor. 

M Westertm v. Liddell (18f)7), Moore’s Spwial Export, pp. 21, 22. 

(o) Markham v. Shirehrook Overset rs, [1900] P. 239. 

(;») Ibid.; Darey V. Jlittde, [1901] P. 95; Real v. Lidddl (1857),Moore's 
Spi-oiii.1 Koport, p. 82. 

t]) By R. 4 of the Ecclesiastical Idlripidations Act, 1871 (34 & 36 Viet. c. 43), 
the provisions of that Act as to buildings belonging to a benefice (as to which 
866 pp. 763 et <ey., post) apply to all chancels, walls, fences and other buildings 
and things which the incumbent is by law or custom bound to maintain m 
repair. 

ir) Bum, licclesiastical Law, Vol. I., p. 360. The incumbent of a eburoh is 
nut in receipt of rents and profits of the church in such a sense as to subject 
him to the liabilities of an owner within the TDoaning of the Metropolis 
Maniigontent Acts, 1855 (18 & 19 Viet. o. 120) and 1862 (25 & 26 Viet. c. 102) 
{R. V. Lee (1878), 4 Q. B, 11. 75, decided on the Metropolittm Building Act, 1855 
(18 & 19 Viet, c. 122), nor is a church a “house,” nor are the Ecclesiastical 
Oommissionei-s ” owners ” of a consecrated church, within the meaning of those 
Acts L4/lbef/ v. Paddington Vestry (1868), L. E. 3 (^. B. 714), but churdiwardena 
have i)et>n held liable to pay a paving rate in respect of a district church erected 
under the Now Polishes Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 37) {Mills v. Rydon 10 

Exch. 67), as have also the owners of dissenting chapels (IPn’^Ai v. Ingle (1886). 
16 Q. B. 1). 379, C. A.; Caiger v. St. Mary, Islington, Vestry (1881)i 50 L. J. 
(M. 0 .) 69), and a church has been held to be a house within the meaning of a 
local Act {Folkestone <7orporo«on v. Woodivard (1872), L. B. 15 Bq. 159), and 
the effect of the demsion in Winstanley v. North ManchesUr Overseers, [1910] 
A. 0. 7, may ha that a parson who receives or who might receive substantia! 
•moliunents from a chmrohmrd might be held to be the “owner** thereof 
within the meaning of the Metropolis Management <»r Public Health Aeta. 

(«) Bum, Eoolesiastical Law, Vol. 1., p. 350. The neglect or refusal to 
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parson, unless there is a custom in the parish lor the parishionen sao*. s. 
or the estate of a particular peraon to repair it (t), P w ^ erty 

Where the parson is bound to repair the chancel and there is a 
rector and a vicar, the vicar and the rector or rectors, whetlier J?*^**^ 
spiritual or lay, contribute in proportion to their respective W WRte re. 
benefices (u). When the parson repairs the chancel he is wereby ot ohanoal. 
discharged from contributing as parson to the repair of the nave (t'). 

1447. Any person having a house within the parish may be otprirate 
liable for the repair of an aisle of the church as having been built 

for the proper use of those whose estate he has in the house (w), and 
where the chancel is in fact a chapel coeval with the church which 
has been and is held and used exclusively as appendant to some 
estate, the person entitled to the exclusive uee of it will be liable for 
its repair, notwithstanding that tlie freehold is not in him {x). 

1448. When part of the parishioners repair a chapel where they Of oh»p«l. 
bury and christen, and have time out of mind not repaired the 
parish church, they may prescribe to be discharged provided it is 
possible for the chapelry and the parish to be coeval, or if they have 

rights of burial only in the parish church they may proscribe to pay 
a sum of money or to repair a part of the churchyard wall in lieu of 
reparation of the church (a). 

Where a church or chapel is acquired, ajjpropriatod, built, enlarged 
or improved in aid of the church of any parish or place, whether any • 
district is assigned to it or not, unless some special provision applies 
it is to be repaired by the parishioners at large in the same manner; 
as the church of such parish or place (/>). 

Wliore a church or cha])el has been provided for a now district, Of new 
parish, or chapelry (C), or for a consolidated chapelry, the inhabitants 
of the district, parish, or chapelry are liable to repair it, and a volun- ® ‘ 

tary church rate may still be levied for that purpose (d). Where 
a particular patronage district is formed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners a repair fund is provided (t), and the iMhabitants of 
the district may also levy a rate for repairs (d). Where a church 
is built by subscribers and vested in trustees, repairs may he provided 
for by a fund derived from the sale of vaults or burial places (/). 

In separate and disunited benefices formed by scheme and Order of eburoh 
in Council provision is made for the repairs in’ the scheme ig). 

perform this duty wilbBubject thoso who neglect or refuse to punishment in the 
ecclesiastical court {Ootlin^ y. Veley (1853), 4 H. L. Cas. 079). 

t) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, YoL I., p. 3fi0. 

'«) Ibid., p. 361. 

v) Ibid., p. 353. 

w) 3 Co. Inst. 202. 

ChurUm V. Frewen (1866), L. E. 2 Eq. 634. 

a) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, YoL 1., p. 364. 

b) Church Building Act, 1822 (3 Oeo. 4, c. 72), e. 20. 

c) Church Building Act, 1818 (58 Gteo. 3, c. 46), a. 70. 

a) Compulsory Church Babe Abolition A^, 1868 (31 & 32 Yict. c. 109), i. 6. 

I e) Church Building Act, 1861 (14 & 16 Yict. c. 97), s. 7. 

'/) Ofauroh Building Act, 1824 (6 Geo. 4, c. 103), s. 16. » 

g) Church Building Act, 1839 (2 A 3 Viot, c. 49), s. 12, provides for the 
acceptance by the Cktvemors of Queen Aime’e Bounty of an endowment to be 
proi^ed lor, tnier ofta, *' the uee or bmi^i of any church or chap^” 
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In Peel parishes and districts {h) and in dthet new parislies 
formed by scheme and Order in Council the inhabitants ate released 
from any liability to repair the mother church, and are snbjedted 
instead to a liability to repair the new church or chapel (i). 

1449. It is the duty of the churchwardens to take care and 
provide that the churches be well and sufficiently repaired and so kept 
and maintained, that the windows be well glazed, and that iffie 
floors be kept paved plain and even (j ), and also that the church¬ 
yards be well and sufficiently repaired, found and maintained with 
walls, rails and pales at their charges unto whom by law the same 
appertaineth (/c) ; and it is the duty of every dean and chapter, arch¬ 
deacon and others having authority to hold ecclesiastical visitations, 
to survey the cliurches witliin their jurisdiction once in every three 
years (0 and to report any want of repair there found to the bishop. 

The churchwardens of any parish may, with the consent of the 
vestry, bishop,and incumbent, borrow on the security of the rates (m), 
and, with the consent of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, on the 
security of surplus pew rents (n), the money necessary for repairs 
of any church (o) or chapel, but, the provisions as to the recovery of 
rates in the Church Building Acts having been repealed (p), the 
security of the rates is confined to such liability of individual persons 
to pay the voluntary rate as in fact results from the nature of the 
transaction in coimoetion with which the rate is made; and when a 
contract is made by the vestry of a parish it does not necessarily 
follow that the churchwardens are liable on it (q). 


(v.) AUerationa and Enienaiona. 

AitoratiooR. 14d0. When a church, churchyard or chapel has been consecrated 
it is not lawful for any person other than the ordinary to make any 
alteration in it, or in any fittings or ornaments appertaining to it, 
without a faculty for the purpose (a). The consent of the vestry is 
not essential, but is generally required before such a faculty is 

(A) See p. 448, aide. 

{i) New Parishee Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viot a 37), 88. 16, 17 ; New Pariskes Act, 
1856 (19 & 20 Viet. c. 104). 8. 15. 

(y) Canon 85._ Their duty ia to take all reaxonublo steps to provide funds for 
ttiis putpose by, if necessary, inviting the parish in vest^ to levy a church rate, 
but as they cannot any longer enforce payment of this rate there is no legal 
obligation on them to incur expenditure beyond the amount which they receive. 

(A) Canon 85. And see title Bubiai, and CKBlfATlON,.VoL III.,pp. 411,412. 

(1) Canon 86. 

(w) Church Building Acts, 1818(58 Goo. 3, c. 46), s. 14, and 1819 (69 Gea 3, 
0 . 134), 8. 14. Such a power must be exorcised in exact accoidance with the 
authoritwgiven {R. v.All Saintt, Wvjan {Churchwardens) (1876), 1 App. (}Ba.611. 

fn) Church Building Aot, 1819 (69 Geo. 3, c. 134), & 27. 

(o) Including repairs of ^e chancel (Rij^n y. Baatin (1869), L. B. 2 A. A E. 
886; Smallbonea y. Edney (1870), L. R. 3 B. C. 444 ; Aaterley y. Adama (1871), 
L. B 3 A. & E. 361). Stat. (1624) 6 Geo. 4, c. 36, under which money Tor the 
purpose could be borrowed from the Public Works Loan CommiaBioneix, has 
been repealed ^ the Puldio Wqrks Loans Aot, 1876 (38 & 39 Yiot. o. 89), e. 67. 

( p) ^tute Law Bevieion Aot, 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. c. 91). 

M Klendt T. Fqnria (1904), 69 J. P. 41, 0* A. 

,. ^a) See p. 468, ante. Although the High Court haa no jurisdiotion to direct 
|he restoration fittings of a cauu^ which have been improp^ly alter^, the 
ibart may grant an interim injuncfj<»i to reetiwin further alterations pendhi^aD 
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granted (&), especially in relation to alteratiopa affecting tlM 
aroli^eotnre of the church or the conyenienee of the public; aD4 
where a proposed alt^ation will affect the comfort mid conyenienee 
of those who attend the church, th,e opinion of the majority of the 
parishioners who are members of (he Church of England may be 
taJeen into account (c), even though it differs from a resolution of 
the vestry, including, as the vestry may, persons who do not regularly 
attend the church (d). * 

(tL) FiUitigt and Iheoratums. 

1451. It is the duty of the churchwardens to provide, at the 
charge of the parish, in every church or chapel, or to see that pro* 
vision is made for, all the fitting which are required for the due 
administration of divine worship and of the sacraments of the 
Church, including, besides those already mentioned (e), a fair linen 
cloth at the time of ministration, a table of the Ten Command¬ 
ments (/), a convenient seat for the minister to read service in (/), 
a comely and decent pulpit for the preaching of God’s Word Cc)» 
and a book for recording the names and licences of strangers who 
preach in the church (fc) ; also a strong chest for alms, having 
three keys, set and fastened in the most convenient place (i). 


application for a fuoulty to restore {^CardinaU r. Mdynmx (1861), 4 De G. P. & J. 
117). Where a faculty was granted for a vault uuder a churen to be entered 
from unconseemted ground, it was made a condition that the j^ound round the 
entrance should be consecrated so as to bring it under the jurisdiotion of the 
ordinary {Hugg v. Ktngsmill (1868), 37 L. J. (eooi,.) 13, P. 0.). ^ 

(&) 8^ p. 454, ante. In the case of St. Margaret's, Westminster, which is the 
national enuroh for the use of the House of Commons, the consent of the speaker 
was required (fie St. Margaret's, Weetmineter, [1905] P. 286), 

■ mtenharn {Vicar) v. Verm (1874), L. B. 4 A. & E. 221. 


) The weight to be attached to this consideration has been much diminished 
by the transfer from the vestry by the Local Government Act, 1894 (66 & 57 
Viet. 0 . 73), and the London Government Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Viet. o. 14), of the 
powers, duiLes, and liabilities of the vestry except so far as relates to the affairs 
of the church or to eoolesiastioal charities, which has result 4 in tibe vestry 
called together for ecclesiastical purposes being more likely to express the 
wishes of the parishioners who are members of the Church of England. The 
alteration of a churchyard pursuant to a faculty granted for that purpose and 
the grantiDg of faculties enabling a portion to be used for secular purposes have 
been considered in the article on Burial (see title BqBlAt and OjaxiCATlON, 
Vol. nL, pp. 411, 423, 424). In that article also will be found full details as 
to toe <do8mg of churchyards (pp. 412, 423, 424, 523—536), and toe provision 
of Bubstitilbed or additional bunal grounds under the Burial Acts (pp. 446— 
605), Churoh Boildin^^ Acte (pp. 436—441), Consecration of Chui-ohyords Acts 
(pp. 441, 442), Gifts for Churches Acts (pp, 434, 436), New Parishes Acts 
(p. 441), Pieces of Worship Sites Acts (pp, 442—444), Trustee Appointment Acts 
(pp. 444), Cemeteries Clauses Acts (pp. 514—526), and Public Health (Inter¬ 
ments) Act (pp. 506—512), and toe enactments as to the rights and obligations 
of incumbents to perform burial services and to receive fees when such closing 
or new provision takes place (pp. 449, 472, 480, 481, 510, 522, 569). 

(s) Bee p. 471, ante. 

(/) Canon 82. Where it was Impossible to place the table of the Ten 
Commandments in the Ea^ end without removing monuments there, a laouli^ 
wae granted, allowing these to be placed in toe West end where they oonld be 
most oonveniently seen (Be 8t, Oitee, CfHpplegaie (1901), 17 L. B. 672). ' 

(tf) Canon 

Canon 62. 

(s) Canon 84. Where a prisoner was indieted for brealdog into a dmroh and 
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In addition to these canonical requirements, it is necessary for the 
churchwardens to provide a chalice or communion cup, with one or 
more flagons (A:), and a bier for the dead(0. Eegister books for 
baptisms, marriages, and burials according to the rites of the 
•Church of England must be kept by the rector, vicar, curate, or 
officiating minister of every parish or chapelry (m), the books being 
supplied by His Majesty’^ printer at the expense of the parish (m). 
In addition to the above-mentioned necessary fittings, it is usual 
and permissible for the incumbent and churchwardens, or other 
persons with the consent of the ordinary, to provide seats, either 
movable or fixed, and hassocks for the use of persons attending 
service, an organ, a clock, church bells, and other fittings or 
decorations for the purposes of use or ornament which are not for¬ 
bidden by law. In so far as such fittings and decorations are 
ornaments of the church within the meaning of the rubric, they 
must either come within the express terms of the rubric or be 
consistent with and subsidiary to the services of the church (n) ; 
and where they are merely decorations, they are permissible with 
the consent of the ordinary if they are not in danger of being 
abused by superstitious reverence (o). 

Whore fittings or decorations have been placed in and devoted to 
the use of the church of a parish they are under the control of the 
incumbent (p), and the keys of the church belong to him (g). 

1452. Goods appertaining to and contained in a church are 
exceptionally protected by the sanctity of the place (r). It is 
'sacrilege feloniously to take any goods out of a parish church (s) or 
' other church or chapel (t), whether the goods are intended for use 


stealing a box anil money and the box had been fixed by Bcrews to a pew and 
inseribiul “ Kemenibi-r the poor,” it was held timt the box might be presumed to 
have beou so placed pursuant to canon 84, and tliat the money therein was con¬ 
struct iv«ly in tho poHsesbiou of the vicar and churchwardens, and that, they not 
being a corporation, tho property was properly laid in the vicar by name “and 
others ” {it. y. Wortki/ (184(>), 1 Den. 162, C. C. B., cited Buscoe's Criminal 
Evidence, 13th ed., p. 764). 

{k) Lynd. 262. 

(l) Ibid. 

(m) Seep. 741,j3o*f. 

(n) See p. 667, auie. 

(o) See p. 668, ante. 

(p) liedhead V. Watf (1862), 6 Ti. T. 680; Harritony. Forlu{lB&)) 6 Jur. (w. 8.) 

13M; Leey. (1830), 3 Hag. Ecc. 169, 173; Daltnt v. Crocker (i867), 

L. B. 2 A. & £. 41; but where bells were rung without the consent of the incum¬ 
bent the ringing must be against his express wish to found criminal proceedings 

atp. 43). 

(q) liitchings y. Cordingley (1868), L. B. 3 A. & E. 113. 

(r) It is the violation of the sanctity of the place which stat. (1M7) 1 
Edw. 6, 0 . 12, a 10 (now repealed), depriving pei-stjns committing sacrilege of 
their clergy, was intended to prevent {It. v. Rourke (1819), Busa & By. 386, 387, 
0. C. E.). 

{a) A tower which has a separate roof, but can only be entered through the 
chui'ch, is for this purpose a pa^ of the church (R. v. Wheeler (1829). 8 0. ft P. 
685), and so is a vestry foitned out of what was the church po:^, having a door 
into the chi^rohvafd which could not be unlocked from outside {R. y. Evava 
(1842>. Car. & M. 298). 

(t) 2 Hale, P. 0. 366. 
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ill connection with divine worship or not (a), and the breaking and 
entering any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place of 
divine worship, and comruitting any felony therein, or the com¬ 
mitting any felony therein and breaking out, is a felony punishable 
with penal servitude for life (6). The property in goods feloniously 
taken is sometimes laid in the parishioners and is sometimes laid 
in the churchwardens, or in the rector, as guardians of the goods 
of the parish, either alone or together (c). * In a private chapel the 
property ought, perhaps, to bo laid in the private owner (d)» 

(viL) ParUhtonera* Rights in Church. 

1453. Every parishioner who does not dissent from the doctrines 
of the Church of England is under a duty to attend his parish 
church (c), and is clothed with a corresponding riglit to enter and 
remain there for the purpose of participating in divine worship so 
long as there is accommodation available (f ). Subject to certain 
rights {(f), he is entitled to a seat so long as there is a seat available, 
and, although he must obey the reasonable directions of the church¬ 
wardens, acting as the officers of the bishop, as to which seat he 
shall occupy, he cannot be prevented by them from entering and 
standing if no seat is available, nor cun his rigljts be affnetod by 
reference to any payment, exce»pting pursuant to the express 
provisions of some statute (/i). Accordingly, the seats are in 
general to be built and repaired, as the cliurch is to be, at the 
general charge of the parishioners, and, whether they are or are not 
affixed to the freehold, are to be regarded as erected for tho use o| 
the inhabitants and for the accommodation alike of all the 
parishioners (i). 

Where, owing to increase of population, more seats are roejuired, 
and, there being no unanimous agreement of incumbent, clmrch- 
wardens, and parishioners as to how they are to be provided (fc), a 
faculty is necessary, it is usual to require that the opinion of 
the parishioners in vestry assembled should be asc- rtainod before 
a faculty is granted (/). 

(viii.) Pms. 

1454. A pew signifies an enclosed seat in a church (m). By tho 
common law there is no property in nor any right to sell or lot a pew or 

(а) B. T. Bourke (ISp), Euea. & Ey. 386; B. v Wheeler (1829), 3 0. & P. 686, 
586, n. 

(б) Larceny Act, 1861 (24 & 26 Viet. o. 96), b. 60. See also title CaiMiNAl< 
Law and PaocEDoaR, VoL IX., p. 678. 

(c) 1 Hale, P. 0. 612 ; 2 Hale, P. C. 181. 

2 Hale, P. C. 181 ; Eoscoe, Criminal Evidence, 13th ed., p. 765. 

(e) See p. 481, ante; Marshall v. Oraham, [1907J 2 K. li. 112. 

(/) See p. 471, ante. 

(y) See p. 470, ante ; p. 740, jpo»<. 

(A) See p. 471, ante. 

(<) Born, EcclesiaHtioal Law, Vol. I., p. 358. 

(A) Where there ia unanimous agreement there is no necesAity for the 
interpretation of the ordinary (ibid., p. 369; Presgrave v. Shigswtbury (OJuarch^ 
wardens) (1706), 1 Salk. 1671. 

(Q AjB to parishioners’ ngnto, see further, p. 480, ante. 

(m) The word “ pew” is said to be deriTed from the Dutch “ puy®,” and to 
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seat in the body of a parochial ohuroh or chapel (n), bttt a right to 
use particular seats may have been acquired, as appurtenant to a 
particular messuage (o), by faculty or prescription (p), and •where 
the seats in respect of which such right has been acquired are 
enclosed they are called a pew. The right thus established in a 
pew {q) is essentially a right to use it for the services of the Church 

a seat onclosed in a cVurch {lirumfitt v. Boherta (1870), L. B. 5 G. P. 
22‘i, 282). It appears to havo boon formorly used of a raised standing place, 
stall or desk in a church to enable an officiant to be seen or heard, e.g., 1662 A.n., 
Book of Common Prayor, Commination, "The priest shall in the reading pew 
or pulpit say ”; and later of a place often enclosed, usually raised, seated for, and 
appropriated to certain of the worshippers Wew English Dictionary). Before 
the Iloformation no seats were allowed for tho use of parishioners in a ohuroh 
except in private chapels of which the fee simple was vested in tho owner 
(iJIaverUy {Vicar etc.) v. (Jlaverfcjf (rarishimiera etc.), [1909] P. 195; Burn, 
xlcolosiaaticttl Law, Vol. I., p. 358). After tho Ileformation it was held that 
any question us to scats in tho body of a church was to bo decided by tho 
ordiuary, because tho place is common to all the inhabitants, and it belongs to 
the bishop to ordei* it so that the service of God may bo boat celobratoa and 
that there be no contention {Oorveri’a Case (1612), 12 Co. llep. 105). 

{n) By tho general law and of common right all j)ew8 belong to tho 
parishionors at largo for thoir use and accommodation, but tho distribution of 
Boats among thorn rests with the ordinary, and tho churchwardens ns his officers, 
and eul)ject to hia control, place tho parishioners according to tlieir rank and 
station {I'ettman v. Ilridger (1811), 1 Phillim. 316, 323); and this law appbes 
in a cathedral which is also a parish church, although lu a cathedral which i.s 
not also a parish chiircli the ordinary may have tlio allocation of the seats {He 
Ijondohderry Cathedral Church Fewa (1863), 8 L. T. 861). Every man who 
settles as a housoholder has a right to call on tho parish for a seat, and on 
,tho allotment by the churchwardons ac'quires a iio-ssossory right to it {Qrovea 
V. Hornsey (1790), 1 Hag. Con. 188; Walter v. Gunner (1798), 1 Hag. Con. 
SH) against any more disturber {h'enrickv. Taylor {\1b2), 1 Wils. 326; Croaa 
V. SaUtrr (1791;, 3 Term h’op. 639), but not against the churchwardens or 
tho ordinary {Pettman v. liridyrr, supra). The allotment by tho churchwardens 
must bo iu goneral teiins entitling tho allottees to occupy tho seats allotted at 
all oi'dinary services of the church, and will entitle them to claim tho seat so 
allotted at any time prior to the commencoment of tho service (^ClavtrUy 
{Vicar etc.) v. Claverley {Farishionera etc,.), [1909] P. 19,5). Tn allotting seats, 
wliore an allotmout can be made the churchwardens may give a preference 
to parishioners who pay a church rate or who contribute to a fund fonned in 
lieu of a church rate for tho repair of the church {St. Saviour, lVestgate-on~Sea 
(Ficar) V. Fariahionera of Same, [1898] P. 217, 22l). 

(o) Jlogrra v. Brooks (1783), 1 Term liep. 431, u. If the messuage is divided 
the right to use the pew may be apportioned {JIarria v. Drewe (1831), 2 B. & Ad. 
164). Tlve messuage need not necessarily be within the piuish {Loualey v. 
Hayward (1826), I Y. & J. 583); but the pow must bo appurtenant to a messuage 
{Maimuarmg v. Oilea (1822), 5 B. & Aid. 356). A faculty to a man and his heirs 
IS bad {Stocks v. Booth (1786), 1 Term Bop. 428). 

( p) Where a question of proscription is raised it must be dealt with by tho 
toinnoval courts (Byerfrw v. Htmfus (1826), 5 B. & C. 1; Knapp y. St. Mary, 
Wilteaden (Farishioners) { 18 o\), 15 Jur. 473), and where the house to which a 
pew W'as alleged to be appurtenant was being replaced by a new mansion' 
house and the owner had applied for a faculty to annex the pew to the new 
houi^ or alternatively that he might be allotted a pew, and the rector denied 
that any pew ever was appurtenant by prescription to the old houM, a pro¬ 
hibition was granted to prevent the question of prescription being tried in the 
consistory court (B. v. irrM<ram.f 1909), Times, 17th June) ; but where a pmhibition 
was sought on tho ground that it was proposed to make a grant by faculty of 
u gallery and p^s to a ooiporation, uie prohibition was refused {HaUack v. 
Cambridge. University (1841), 1 Gal. & Dav. 100). 

(j) A pew in the ohanoel which legally may belong to a person, whether a 
psnshioner or not (J’ullw T. Xane (1825), 2 Add. 419, 427), in respect of the 
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at times when it is open for use, subjeot to the r^pilations of ^e 
church, and there is no right of access to it or to use it for other 
purposes or in any other manner (r), and although the seats are 
permanently enclosed and afBxed to the freehold, the freehold of the 
land remains vested in the parson, and the ownership of the pew 
carries with it no more than an easement in the nature of an 
exclusive right to occupy during divine service and the times of 
other religious observances («). Where a* rent is paid for a pew it 
is a profit arising from the use of the freehold and gives to the 
person paying the rent a right to have the use and oooupktion of a 
certain portion of the freehold for the purpose above defined (t); 
but the receipt of the rent by the freeholder, while it may con¬ 
stitute a freehold interest entitling the freeholder as such to a 
vote (a), does not constitute an occupation of the land for the purpose 
of the Representation of the People Act, 1832(6). 

The right to a pew by prescription may be established whenever 
there is evidence of exclusive possession of the pew inconsistent 
with mere possession by permission (c) and so long continued that 
the grant of a faculty ought to be presumed, and even where the 
first possession arose in a form which gave no legal title a faculty 
may be presumed when it is consistent with the later long-continued 
user (d). 

Sucli a right to a pew involves the burden of repairing the pow(c), 
and the carrying out of rcipairs by a claimant or by his predecessors 
in title without leave from the churchwardens, which would be 
illegal in the absence of any title, affords strong grounds for pre; 
Buming the grant of a faculty (/), but it is not essential to prove 


owuerflhip of a house or may belong to a lay rector, differs from a i>ow in the 
body of tno church, which can only be acquired by virtue of a fac\ilty or by 
proscription founded on a presumed faculty {Parker v. Leack (IHOG), 1j. U. 
1 P. C. 312, 327; Maimuaring v. Qilee (1822), 5 13. & Aid. 350). A gi ant of a 
portion of chancel to a man and his heirs is had {Qlijffnr-i v. H *c4» (1818), 
1 11. & Aid. 498). 

(r) Hinder. Vhorltm (1866), L. K. 2 0. P. 104, 115; /irntnJUt v. Itvhertt 
(1870), L. E. 5 0. P. 224. 

(fl) liven where by a private Act of Parliament truhtr.'os were empoworeii to 
sen and convey for the pur])o8e only of attending diviuo service certain pews, 
and by a subsequent Act it was enacted that the fee simple and inheritance in 
the pews should be vested in the proprietors, their hoirs and assigns for ever, 
it was held that they had not such an estate of freehold in the soil as would 
support a claim to a parliamentary vote (ibid.) ; and see also Orem-way v. Hockin 
(1870), L. E. 5 0. P. ^35. 

(i) Be Leveaon, Bx parte Arrowtviith (1878), 8 Ch. D. 96, 0. A. 

(a) Fte/fcm v. Selwyn (1903), 89 L. T. 747. 

(5) 2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 46; Beawiek v. Alker (1872), .L. E. 8 C. P. 266, per 
BovilL, S.J., at p. 268, followed in Wd/e v. /Surrey Votinty Council (Clerk)^ 
[19061 1 K. B. 439. See title Elbctions. 

(c) Mere occupancy is not sufficient (Oru^ v. Martin (1876), 2 P. D. 15). 

(«) PhUippa V. UaBidaiy, [1891] A. 0. 228 ; and see Griffiik v. Matthew* 
(1793), 6 Term Bep. 296, and Morgan ▼. CwtU (1828), 3 Man. & By. (k. b.) 389. 

(e) Criap v. Martin^ supra; Churton v. Fretven (1866), L. E. 2 Eq. 634. 
Wnere three pews ailjoining ea<di other are xued under one claim in respect of 
one messuage, repair done to one is evidence as to all (Btpper v. Barnard 
(1843), 12 L. J. (Q- B.) 361). 

(/) Xenriek r. Taylor (1762), 1 Wila. 820; Fhilippt ▼. HaUiday (1889), 23 
Q. B. D. 48, O. A.; affii-mod, [1891] A. 0.228 
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acts of repair where evidence is given of other acts of user whic]^ 
are inconsistent with possession by mere permission (ff). 

Where there is no prescription the ordinary, or the churchwardens 
on his behalf and subject to his control, may take order for the 
placing of parishioners in any public consecrated church or 
chapel (h), and neither the minister nor the vestry has any right 
to interfere with them in so doing, although they may reasonably 
defer to the advice of the minister and the wishes of the vestry. 
'J'heir duty is to provide to the best advantage for the accommoda¬ 
tion of all parishioners, so that as far as practicable everyone may 
have a seat, and they are bound not to accommodate the richer 
classes beyond their real w'ants to the exclusion of their poorer 
neighbours (t). If they find it necessary to dispossess anyone of a 
sitting which be has enjoyed for a time they should give him 
notice before doing so (j). 

1455. Where churches are under a faculty enlarged, restored, or 
repaired, it has been usual to re-allot seats in the church in cases 
where there have been a large number of faculty seats in the church 
or seats allotted by the churchwardens to houses in the parish, or 
where the funds for the alterations have been mainly subscribed by 
parishioners who desire to have faculty pews annexed to their 
houses, and such ro-allotraent has usually hoeii confirmed by 
faculty (/c); but in view of the increase in the population to be 
accommodated, such faculties will only be granted with the 
greatest prudence (1 ); and whore the allocation is made by the 
churchwardens and not confirmed by faculty it gives no legal right 
to the allottees to claim the sittings allotted as faculty seats or 
pews(/c), unless there is evidence from which the consent of the 
ordinary may be inferred (w). 

1456. The I'lcclesiastical Commissioners have power under the 
Church Jluilding Act8(»), in cases to which those Acts are applicable, 
to allot one seat or pew for the uso of the minister and his family, 
and one for the use of his servants, and after setting apart not 
less than one-fifth of the whole of the sittings as free seats 
may provide that the rest of the sittings shall be chargeable with 
specified rents, but they have no power to appropriate seats for 
children, and where they have done so it is competent for the 

(v) Such as looking the pow and keeping the key (Philipps y. Halliday (1889), 
2:} U. B. D. 48,0. A.), or removing tho woodwork and substituting chairs lor the 
former stjats (Sliltman-Oihhurd v. H ilkiimm, [1897] 1 Q. B. 749). 

[/i) 3 Oo. Inst. 202 ; Reynolds v. Monkton (1841\ 2 Mood. & R. 884 ; Proud v. 
iVicf‘^1893), 63 L. J. (Q. B.) 61,0. A.; and see Battiscombe v. Eve (1863), 9 Jur. 
(ir. s.) 210. 

(») Fuller V. Lane (1823), 2 Add. 419, 425 ; Re Londonderry Cathedral Church 
Pews (186J1), 8 L. T. 851; see also p. 470, ante. 

(i) Horsfall y. Holland (1869), 6 Jur. (n. s.) 278. 

(*) Claverley (ricor etc.) v. Olaverley (Parishioners etc.), [1909] P. 195. *1 

m Fuller V. Lane (I825h.2 Add. 419. 

(m) Ctavm ley (J^icar efc.) ^ . Claverley (Parishioners eU.), supra, at p. 203. 

(a) 1818 (58 3, c. 45), sa. 75, 76; 1819 (69 Geo. 3, o. 134), s. 32; 1822 

(3 Gea 4, c. 72), s. 24; 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. c. 7^, s. 11. Sw further as to mw 
rents and the letting of aittioge under the Church Building Acta and New 
Paritthea Acta, p. 786, poet. 
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ordinary to treat the appropriation aa ultra virea and to authorifs 
by faculty the re-allotment of the seats so appropriated (o). 

1457. Any pews or sittings in any church or chapel consecrated 
or unconsecrated which are in the disposal of or are the property of 
any persons by virtue of any Act of Parliament, deed, or instru¬ 
ment, whether subject to any trust or not, may be surrendered to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners with or without consideration for 
such surrender by the persons having the disposal of or the pro¬ 
perty in them (p), by deed executed by them and by the bisoop 
of the diocese (?), or may be transferred to the Ecclesiastiosd 
Commissioners (r). 
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(ix.) Pari$hiu7iert' Rights in Churchyard. 

1458. Every parishioner and inhabitant of a parish and every Rights aa to 
person dying within the parish has the right to be buried in the burial, 
parish churchyard or burial ground («). The rector has the right to 

permit the burial of strangers or to permit the burial of parishioners 
in other than an ordinary manner {t). This right vests in him as 
owner of the freehold of the churchyard, and his power to exact 
fees for such iicnnission constitutes a beneficial occupation of the 
churchyard, which makes him rateable in respect of it(M)* 

(x.) Registers. ^ 

1459. Kegistors of public and private baptisms and burials Rcgiatert. 
solemnised according to the rites of the Church of England must 

be kept by the rector, vicar, curate, or officiating minister of every 
parish or of any cha]>elry (a), culhedral, or collegiate church, chapel 
of a college or hospital, or burying ground belonging thereto (6), 
where such baptisms and burials have been or may bo i)erformed, 
in books to be provided by His Majesty’s printer at the cost of the 
parish, or in a non-parochial place at the cost of the body having 
right to appoint the officiating minister (h) for 1 io purpose (a). 


(o) St. Saviour, Westgate-on-Sea {Vicar) v. Parishiotiers of Same, [1898] P, 217. 

New Parishes Acts and Church Building Acts Amendment Act, 1809 
(32 & 33 Viet. c. 0-1), 8. 2. 

(q) Ibid., B. 3. 

(r) I bid., 8. 6. 

{s\ See title Bukial and Cremation, Vol, HI., pp. 413, 416. This right 
has heen there so fully dealt with that it is only necessary to add that Hiri<»!i 
that article was published the decision in the case of North Mane/tester Overseers 
V. Wiustaidey therein referred to has been affirmed by the House of Lords 
{Wiiistanley v. North Manchester Overseers, [1910] A. 0. 7). 

(t) p. 777, post. 

(u) Winstanley v. North Maucheaier Overseers, supra, 

(o) Parochial Begisters Act, 1812 (62 Geo. 3, c. 140), s. 1. Separate books 
must be kept for baptisms and for burials {ibid., e. 2). They must be «f iiarch- 
mout or durable paper, and the pages and entries must be numbered consecu¬ 
tively {ibid., 8. 1). When the benefice is full the inciimbent is the proper 
custodian of the parish l>ooks(B. v. Cumley, Rx jearte Holloway (1866), 3 W, E. 
247). As to reguitmtion of baptisms, see p, 680, ante; as t<j repstration of 
marriages, see p. 705, ante; and as to registration of birtls ana deaths, see 
further, title Beqistratiok of Births Asm Deai us. 

(6) Parochial Begisters Act, 1812 (52 Oeo. 3, c. 146), s. 20. 
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of England. 

1460. In addition to the chnrcheB* chapels, and churchyards, 
and property appurtenant thereto, various descriptions of property 
are held for spiritual purposes on behalf of the Church of England (c), 
either by the incumbent of a parish or by some other corporation 
or body of trustees in connection with the parish, or for the benefit 
of the incumbent as incumbent {d ); or by a corporation or other 
legally constituted body as trustees for the benefit of the Church 
of England as a whole, or of particular officers or territorial divisions 
of it other than a parish (r). The property so held in connection 
with a parish ordinarily includes (1) the whole or some part of the 
tithes of the parish (/); (2) the parsonage house and glebe (gr); 
(3) Easter offerings (/i); (4) fees (i). 

In addition, largo estates and funds are held by Queen Anne’s 
Eounty (/c), tho Ecclesiastical Commissioners (f), and other bodies, 
for spiritual purposes on behalf of the Church of England, but 
not necessarily in connection with a particular parish, although 
the trusts affecting much of such property admit of the alloca¬ 
tion of the property or of the income therefrom for parochial 
purposes. 

The most important ])roviBion for tho endowment of the clergy 
of the Church of England in connection with each ])ariBh is the 
till JO, or tho rentcharge in lieu of tithe, into wljieh it has been 
commuted. 

* (i.) Tithes and Tithe Rentcharge. 

1401. Tithes are the tenth part of all fruits, prandial, personal, 
and mixed, which are due to God and consequently to His Church’s 
ministers for their maintenance (m). Tithe is in its inception an 
ecclesiastical inheritance collateral to the estate of the land \n), and 
of its proper nature due only to an ecclesiastical person by the 
ecclesiaslical law (a). 

Tithes are payable yearly out of all things which with the aid of 


(c) Any spiritual or eloonaosynary corjioration sole is allowed a period of two 

iuouiuboiicies and six years or sixty }'eti!-H, whichever is the longer, in which to 
inaho an entry or distross or hiinj; an action to recover any lanu or rent (Beal 
JVopj'rty Limitation Act, ISIW (IJ & 4 Will. 4, o. 27), s. 29, amended hy Beal 
Property limitation Act, 1874 (;»7 & 38 Viet. o. 67). See also pp. 745, 748, post, 
and title Limitation of Aonons). , 

(d) Soo note (d), p. 713. ante. 
fc) pp. 800, 8t)2, post. 

(/) See pj). 743 d seg, post, 
iff) See p.*763, jwst. 

f h) ScHi p. 776, post. 
t) See j>. 776, post. 

(k) Bef‘ p. 780, post, 
h) See p. 783, 

(m) Oowell’s lutorureter, suh t>oce “ Tithe." See also 2 BL Com. 24, 25. 

(ft) Neither was tno tithe nor-is the rentcharge into which it has been 
commuted a charge on the inheritance {Bailey v. Badham (1886). 30 Ch. D. 84). 
Tithes are an incoji^real hereditament, and as such are included in a. 2 (10) (i.) 
of the Settled Land Act, 1882 (44 & 45 Viet. e. 38) (Be EedaiU, EsdaUe v. E^aiu 
(1886), 64 L. T. 637). 

(a) Priddle and Nappet^s Oast (1612), 11 Oo. Rep. 8 b, 13 h 
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cultivation (b) yield increase by the act of God, although vtiie 
increase be not realised every year (c). 

Tithes which arise merely and immediately from the ground, oe 
grain of all sorts, hay, wood, fruits, and herbs, are called prtedial 
tithes 00. 

Tithes which arise from things immediately nourished by the 
ground, as colts, calves, lambs, chickens, milk, cheese, eggs, are 
called mixed tithes (c). Tithes which ariso'from the profits of labour 
and industry, being the tenth part of the clear gain after charges 
deducted, are called personal tithes (/}. 

1462. Where the tithes are divided into great and small tithes, 
the great tithes, which are ordinarily the rectorial tithes,’are those 
of corn, hay, and wood, the small tithes, which are ordinarily the 
vicarial tithes, are the remainder of the prajdial tithes, and the mixed 
and personal tithes (p). 

1463. Tithes, being regarded as an ecclesiastical inheritance set 
apart as due to God, were primarily payable in each place to the 
ecclesiastical person whoso duty it was to provide for the cure of 
souls of that place (//). 

(b) Animals /erix nainnv. are not tilheablo (TJurii, Ecclesiastical Law, 
VoK III., p. G83) except by custom, nor is laud wbicb is in its nature barren, 
until it shall have been cultivated for seven years {ibid., p. (583). 

(c) As, for e.^amjile, saffron though gathered but outio in three yours (Burn, 
Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. III., p. 684), and silva arclua (/’ape V. W'ilson (1821), 
2 Jnc. & W. 513, 523). 

fd) 2 Co. Inst, &19. 

(e) Bum, Eoclesiastical Law, Vol. III., p. (580. 

(/■) 2 Co. Inst. (55(5—7. 

(p) Whether small tithe is grown in groat or small quantity makes no 
difference (Smith v. Wyat (1742), 2 Atk, 364). 

(A) Caudrt\j'$ C«ac (1391), 5 Go. Hop. 1 a, J3 a. According to the fundamental 
principles of the common law all land is equally charge ’(^ith tithes. To 
suppose a single acre not chargcnl is quite a mistuko {Page \ WUhoh (1821), 
2 Jac. & W. 313, 328). As the division of the country into paiishes developed 
(so© p. 715, ante) the tithe hecamo pjiyahlo to the poison or body whoso duty it 
was to provide for the euro of souls in each parish, uudin extra-parochial places 
was payable to the Eling as having the supreme ecclesiaatical jurischetion, and 
therefore hound to provide a sutllciout pastor whore no other provision was 
mode (I Bl. Com. 384). Whore the parish formed part^of a district which was 
ministered to by a monastery it was usual lor tho moua‘'slerjr to appoint a vicar 
to undertake tho miq)8tratious of the parish and to allot him a portion of the 
tithe in respect of his ministrations {(h-imtladev. Darby (1868), L. B. 3 Q. 11. 
421, 429). Where tho parish formed part of a ixirochia (see p. 714, ante) 
ministered to by secular clergy working under a bishop from a common centre, 
the payment of all receipts into a common fund was gradually replaced by an 
allocation of part of the receipts from the particular district to the priest of tho 
church of that district (see note (o), p. 715, ante). Whero a charon was newly 
erected at the instance or expense of somo noble, tho whole or part (which in 
the case of a district church with rights of burial was frequently a third 
(Lingard’s History, Tol. I., p. 186)) of the tithe of tho distnot served might be 
allocated to the priest of that parish, while the remainder was allocated to the 
mother pnriiA wnich claimed the district .as belonging to it. By these means 
tibe tithe became divided in some caeee into apportioned paJjfs which or 

mig^t not be burdened with a corresponding apportionment of dut^, til o^r 
cas^ according to nature of the material tithed into great titnM which, 
being easy of collection, were usually appropriated to the rectot, and small 
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1464. Although tithes were primarily payable in respect of all 
lands which were not naturally barren, the following lands were 
regarded as exempt:— 

1. Forest lands while in the occupation of the Crown or its 
lessee (i). 

2. Church lands or glebe of a parish while in the occupation of 
the parson or incumbent o/ the parish in his ecclesiastical capacity {k), 
but not the glebe of another parish (1). 

3. Lands in the occupation of an owner deriving title from one 
of the privileged orders, Cistercians, Templars, or Hospitallers (w). 

4. Lands hold free and discharged from titho by one of tlie greater 
monasteries at the time of their dissolution (n). 

5. Lands in respect of which an arrangement, called a composition 
real, had been made by the owner of the titlie, with the consent of 
the ordinary and the patron, that the lands should be discharged 
from tithe (o). 

G. Lands in respect of which an arrangement, called a modus, 
could be proved to exist for the discharge of the liability in some 
other customary mode (p). 

7. Lands in respect of which a prescriptive right not to pay 
can be shown to have arisen agaitist the Crown or any lay 
person not being a corporation sole or any corporation aggregate, 
or a discharge from tithe can be proved, or non-payment or 
the payment of a modus can be jiroved for thirty years (q), 
without any written consent to such non-payment or payment 


• \ ■ ■ - . 1., ■■■ - - - ■ 

tithes wliich, being less easy to collect, wore usually allocated to the vicar and 
were called vicarial tithes. 

(i) Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. III., p. 08(5. 

Ue) I'ricldle and Nuttptr’a Case (1612), 11 Co. K'‘p. 8 b, 14 a. 

ITio maxim Krriraia erclesue deeimas snivere lundtht is confined to ecoloiiaa- 
tical persons bolongiTig the sumo church {Ht. Paul's (IVardm etc.) v. St. Paul's 
(Dea?/) (1817), 4 Pric<*, 6.>, 74 ; Sheri'* v. liaskcrviUe (1714), 1 Eag. & Y. 709). 
{in) Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. III., p. 688. 

(t*) The greater monasteries of the yearly value of £200 or upwards were 
diijflolved by stat. (ISIJO) 31 Hon. 8, c. 13, and by s. 17 of that Act tho King and 
every other person who should have any parsonages appropriate, tithes, [Hmsions 
and portions and other hcreditamonts of the said monasteries should enjoy them 
discharged and acquitted of payments of tithes ns freely and in a.s large and 
ample a manner as tho abbots or other ecclesiastical govornors of them had. A 
list of the greater mona*t«rie8 is given in Btim, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. IIL, 
pp. 690—696. But lands held free by an alien monastery which passed to Iho 
Crown, and thence through lay hands to a greater monaatery, are not exempt 
{Page v. Wtfaon (1821), 2 Jac. & W. 513). 

(o) A composition real was where the present incumbent with his patron and 
ormnaryjdid agree by deed or by fine in the King’s Court that certain lands 
should DO freed and discharged from all nannor of tithes in specie by reason of 
sown land or other real recompense given to the parson in lieu thereof (2 Co. 
Inst. 490 {EJeins v. Dormer (1747), 3 Atk. 534 ; A.-O. v. Bowles (1754), 3 Atk. 
806, 809). 

(^) Modus decimandi ie money or other thing of value given annually in lieu 
of hmes (Terroes de la Ley). A modus must be certain[and invariable, beneficial 
to the parson himself, ana different from the thing comjioiiuded for. As to the 
difference between a modus and a composition real, see Ekim v. Dormer, supra. 

{q) Titho Act, 1632 (2 & 3 Will. 4, o. 100), commonly called Lord Tenterden’s 
Act. The exemption is absolute after ^ty years. As to the evidence of non¬ 
payment required, see Salkdd v. Johnston (1849), 1 Mac. & O. 242. '^ere a 
modus is set tip as existing from time immemorial it need not be proved for each 
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of a modus (r), or where the tithe is claimed by a corporation 
sole, non-payment or payment of a modus can be proved during 
two incumbencies and three years or sixty years, whichever is the 
shorter period (s). 

1465. Tiie inconvenience of collecting tithe in kind, and the 
fluctuating nature of the income derived Jrom it, made it desirable 
that it should he replaced by some more convenient form of 
property, and by the Tithe Act, 1836 (t), provision was .made for 
substituting in every parish, where possible by agreement (a) 
between the owners of lands and the owners of the tithes (h), or 
where necessary by compulsion (c), a com rent payable half-yearly 

ol tho sixty years fixeil by the statute for an indefeasible pmsoription, but tho 
evidence is liable to bo remitted by proof of payment of tithe in kind before tho 
nixty years {S(am/<>rd {Earl) v. Dmbar p845), 13 M. Jt W. 822), Where the 
tithes wore comrmitod before the time liniitt'd hud expired, the time under this 
Act ceased to run (A.-f/. v. Durhum (Earl) (18is2), 46 Ij. T. 16). 

(r) The consent must he ox pressly given for that purpose, as is expressly pro- 
vidod in tho Tithe Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, o. 100) {Toynbee v. Brown (1848), 3 
Exrli, 117). 

(f) Mere non-payment of tithes apart from the statute is no evidence to 
defeat the lilh' even of a lay iiripropriator {Andri wi v. Ihmer (1835), 3 G’l. & Pin. 
314, 11. 1,1.). The payments in the city of London of annual sums under the 
name of tithes were not tithes within tho Tithe Act, 1832 (2 * 3 Will. 4, c. 1001 
{Tayne v. Esdaile (1888), 13 App. Cas. 613^, but they were annuities or periodical 
sums of money charf^od upon land within the Eoal Property Limitation Act, 
183,3 (3 <fe 4 Will. 4, 0 . 27), s. 1, os amended by the Ileal Property Limitation 
Aft, 1874 (37 & 38 Viet. c. 67) {ibid.). As to the application of the Statutea 
of Limitation to tithe, i.e., to an estate in tithes, sec Ely {Dean) v. Bliet 
(1862), 2 Do (1. M. & G. 459, and as to their application to tithe reutoharge, 
seo note (e), p. 748, post. 

U) 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71. 

(а) The owneis of not loss than one-fourth in value of the laud subject to 
tithos or of the tithes could call a meeting, and a majority of not less than 
tw'o-thirds in value of the lands and two-thirds of the great tithes and two-thirds 
of ih« small tithos might proceed to make and oxecute a parochial ugrooraent 
{ibid., s. 17) hiudiiig all tho pari.sh for tho payiiiont of an ninml rontcharge 
instead of the groat and sinull tithoKof tho parish colleotively or sevorally. The 
proportioned values were determined by the values at which tlie lands wore rutod 
for poor rate [ibid., s. 19). By agreement land not exceeding twenty acres 
might ho given to any ecclesiastifal owner of tit lies in lieu of the whole or any 
part of tho rontcharge {ibid., s, 29, extoiided by tlie Tithe Act, 1839 (^2 & 3 Viet, 
c. 62), s. 19, and tho Tithe Act, 1842(3 & 6 Viet. c. 64), s. 6), and vested absolutely 
upon the confirmation of such agreement (Tithe Act, 1839 (2 & 3 Viet. o. ,62), 

»• , 

(б) “Owners of lands” and “owners of tithes” mean and include every 
pornon in the actual possession or receipt of tho rents or profits of any lands or 
tithes (except a tenant for life or for years under a lease or agreement at not loss 
than two-thirds of the net value, or for a tei-m which did not exceed fourteen 
years) without regard to tho real amount of the interest of such person (Tithe 
Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), s. 12). 

fc) Tithe Commissioiiers were appointed {ihvl., ss. 1—11), and in case of no 
agreement being arrive<l at provision was made for the appointment of valuers 
and for compulsorv action by tho Commis6ioiu.'r.s after October Ist, 1838 (ibid., 
s. 36). The Tithe toTniiiiBsioncrs became the Jjaiid Commissioners by s. 48 (ij 
of the Settled Land Act, 1882 (4.5 & 46 Viet. c. 38'), and all their Tsiwers and 
duties under the Tithe .4 cLh were transferred to the Board ofaAgriemturehy the 
Board of Agriculture Act, 1889 (32 & 63 Viot. c. 39), s- 2, and to tho Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 190.3 
(3 £dw. 7, 0 ,31). For the Board of Agriooltore and Blsheries, see generally 
tttie AoBiovxAima, VoL 1., p. 237. 
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in monej, known ae tithe rentcharge, for all tithe modases and 
compoaitioufl real not already commuted. Failing an agreement, 
the clear average value of these charges for the seven years pre¬ 
ceding the year 1836, after deducting expenses, except parochial 
and county rates, was ascertained, any moduses, compositions, real 
or prescriptive or customary payment being treated as tithe (d), 
but special provisions being made for separate valuations of hops, 
orchards, or gardens (e), and of coppice wood (/), and for dividing 
the tithe* on hop-grounds or market gardens into ordinary and 
extraordinary tithe rentcharge, the latter being chargeable only so 
long as the land continued to be used as hop-grounds or market 
gardens respectively (g). 

1466 . The total sum to be paid for the tithes of the parish thus 
determined was apportioned by valuers appointed by the owners of 
land subject to tithe in the pari8]i(/j), or, in default of the 
completion of ttie valuation, by the commissioners (t), and the 
apportioned part of the rentcharge was by the final award of 
the commissioners charged on each parcel of land on which it w'as 
apportioned (A). Tlie effect of this final award after its final con¬ 
firmation by the commissioners is absolutely to discbarge the lands 
from tithes, and instead thereof to charge each parcel of the lands 
with a sum of money in tlie nature of a rentcharge issuing 
thereout (1). The amount payable in respect of this rentcbarge is 
to be paid by ecpial half-yearly payments on the Ist of January and 
Ist of July in each year, and is to vary so as always to consist of 
the price of the same number of bushels of wheat, barley, and oats, 
calculated according to the weekly averages in the proceeding seven 
years as published in the London Gazette {ni). This rentcbarge is 
subjected to the same rights and incidents as the tithe which it 
replaced («), and in particular is subject to all parliamentary, 
parochial, and county and other rates and charges as the tithes had 


(d) I’itbe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), b. 37. 

(e) I hid., B. 40. 

(/) 1 bid., *.il. 

(g) Ibid., s. 42. Seo v. Trimmer (1867), L. H. 2 H. L. 208. 

(A) i bid., 8 . 63. 

(t) Hid., B. 64 (now repealed). 

(i) Ibid., B8. 65, 68, 61, 63, 66, 67. And on tkosedands only (IFo/Arer v. 
Hentlry (1862), 9 Hare, 629L 

(f) Tithe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), a. 67. The proceedings, proiwrly 
authentiq^tod, of the commissioners under the Act are public evidence oi the 
matters thoreiu stated (Girard r. TlWtaww (1869), 38 L. J. (CII.) 597), but the 
award, though conolnsive between tithe owner and tithe payer, is not neces¬ 
sarily conclusive between different tithe owners {Clarke v. Yonye (1842), 6 Beav. 
623 ; Sdtmrds v. Bunbury (1842), 3 Q. B. 886), nor ia the map attached to the 
award evidence in a dispute as to title to land {]Vilber/(ir<x v. Iharfldd (1877), 5 
Oh. D. 709]k One copy of the apportionment was deposited witli the incumbent 
and ehurbhwardons of the parim (Tithe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), s. 64), 
but the pamli oounoil are under the Local Government Act, 1894 (66 A 67 
Viet 0 . 73), entitled to require the custody of that copy to be handed over to 
them (Zeimiv. Poole, [189^ 1 Q. B. 164). 

fm) Tithe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 WilL’4, c. 71), s. 67. 

(n) Ibid., B. 71. It 18 apportionable under the Apportionment Act (Ueanman 
V. Pmru U869), L. B. 8.Bq. 699). 
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been (o). No jperaon is personallj liable to pay the rentobarge (j>)> *• 

The commutation does not extend, unless by special provision in Fropertp 
some parochial agreement, to any Easter offerings, mortuaries, or 
surplice fees, or tithes of fish or of fishing (g), or to any personal 
tithe8(r), other than the tithes of mills or any mineral tithes, nor w »**»®W* 
to the city of London, nor to any rentcharge or payment in lieu of 
tithes calculated on the rent or value of any houses or lands in any 
city or town under any custom or private Act of Parliament (a). 


(o) Tithe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), 8. 69. Prior to tho Tithe Act, 1891 
(54 & 55 Viot 0 . 8), these rates might be assessed upon the oocupier and 
recovered from him, and mieht by him bo deducted from his renti and might: 
then in turn be deducted by the landlord from his tithe rentobarge, and a 
tenant holding his tenancy tithe free was allowed to pay this tithe rent* 
charge and deduct the amount from his rent (Tithe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4. 
c. 70h B. 80). An owner of tithe rentohargo is liable to be assessoil in resoect 
of it to a rate made for repayment of money raised under the Ohuroh Builaiug 
Acts {Smiillbonea v. Edney (1870). 24 L. T. 241, P. 0.). 

{p) Tithe Act, 1836 fO & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), e. 67; Qriffinhoo/o v. Daubia 
(1854), 4 E. A B. 230. An injunction will nut be granted to restrain a distress 
for tithe rentcharge on property of a company in liquidation, seeing that the 
company is under no liability (i2« Trinuaran Coal, Iron, and Steel Co, (1870), 24 
W. K. 9(M)). 

{q) Fish, being /eras naturw, were not titlioablo (2 Co. Inst. 651), except by 
custom. Oysters and oyster lay were not tithoable {Murray v. Skinner (1713), 
1 Eag. & Y. 706). 

(r) The stotuto for tho true payment of tithes (1548), 2 & 3 Edw. 6, c. 13, whioh 
enacted (a. 7) that every poraon exercising merchaudiao, bargaining and selling 
clothing, handicraft, or other art or faculty, who had within the preceding forj;y 
years accustumably paid, or of right ought to pay, personal tithes, other than 
such as be common day labourers, should yearly accountfor thorn, was ropouled by 
tho Statute Law Bovision Act, 1887 (50 & oi Viet. c. .79), except as to tithes, 
offerings, and duties whioh have not been commuted or are otherwise still 

fa) Tithe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), s. 90. As to the application of tho 
Tithe Acts to com rents, rcutcharges, and money payments payable out of 
lands by virtuoof any Act of IVulianiHut in lion of tithes, see p. 762, post. Power 
was given to tho Land Tux Commisaiotjers, and aftorwur». < extended to the 
Tithe Commi.saioners, and is now vested in tho Uourd of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, to alter the apportionments on tho application of the owner of tho 
lands charged whenever tho lands charged with one rentcharge become vested 
in different owners, provided that no Bub*divisiun of rentchurgo is loss than 5«. 
(Tithe Act, 1842 (5 &'6 Viet. c. 64), s. 14), but in tho absence of an agreement 
so to do a purchaser cannot call on his vendor to ob^in an apportionment {/te 
Ebsworth and Tidy's Contract (1889',42 Oh. D. 23, C. A.). Tbo Tithe Aot, 18:16 
(6 & 7 Will, 4, c. 71), was amendoa in many minor respects by statutory pro¬ 
visions relating to tw commutation and apportionment which have to a great 
extent become obsolete through tho completion of tho commutation and appor¬ 
tionment and have so far as they are obsolete been repoiileii. One of tho first 
difBcultios to arise was caused by tho uncertainty of the lioundaries, especially 
of parishes, and the Titlie Acte, 1837 (7 Will. 4 A I Viet. o. 09); 1839 (2 A 3 
Viet. o. 62). 68. 34—36; 1840 (3 A 4 Viet. o. 15), s. 28 ; unci 1842 (.I A 6 Viet. o. 54). 
a. 5, provided machinery for overcoming those diSicultiea by determinations of 
the Tithe Commissioners which might be removed into court. On such removal 
the court might, by s. 35 of the Tithe Act, 1839 (2 A 3 Viet. c. 62), direct an 
issue at its cmcretion {H. v. Merson (1842), 3 U. B. 895), and tho determinatien 
of the oommisstonors, or after removal into court of the court, was made final 
and oonelaBive (Tithe Aot, 1837 (7 WilL 4 A 1 Viot. 69), s. 3; Tithe 
Act, 1839 (2 A 3 Viet. o. 62), s. 3a) as to tho boundary after the ftwajxl is 
made, but not before (if. v, Madsdey {InhahilnnU) (1850). 15 Q. B. 43), 
provided ^e initiation m the proceeding^ is regular {R. v. llabeon (1850), 19 
L. J. (q. b.) 262), even thoneh the boundary line aofinod is of the 
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1467. The tithe rentoharge issuing out of lands and payable in 
pursuance of the Tithe Acts (b) is payable by the owner of the 
lands, notwithstanding any contract made between him and the 
occupier (c), and the tithe owner whenever any sum due on account 
of tithe rentcharge is three months in arrear may apply to the 
county court for an order for payment therof, and tithe rentcharge 
cannot be recovered in aily other manner (d). No sum is recover¬ 
able under the Acts unless proceedings are commenced before the 
expiration of two years from the date at which it became payable(f’). 

boundary of a county (/?e Bent Commutation 8 Cl. B. 43); but where 

two ponshfes in different counties adjoined, and tlio coinmuttitioTi in one was 
fixed by voluntary a^rooment and in the other compulsorily, the commissioners 
cannot against the wish of one of the jmrishes piocced to determine the county 
boundary between the two (Jle Yttradgunhin ('ommutation (1844), 8 Cl. B. 32). 
The power which the cominissionors had of defining Iwmndaries was applied to 
the definition of globe lands where the quantity of glebe is known but cannot 
be identified, and the commissioners were also given power on the application of 
any spiritual person to exchange glebe lands ff)r other lands within the same 
parish (Tithe Act, 1842 (5 & 8 Viet. c. 54), s. 5 ; Tithes Act, 1846 (9 & 10 Viet, 
c. 73), 8. 22). The KccleBisstical Corporations Act, 18.32 (2 &. 3 Will. 4, c. 80), 
enables an ecclesiastical corporation by agrf.»einent witli any tonaiit to infer the 
Bottloinent of unknown or disputed boundaries or quantities of tlie manorial or 
other 08 tate.s of such corporation to arbitration, but the necessity for using this 
Act has boon much diminished by subscqucnl legislation. 

(5) Including any rentcharge into which a corn rent has been converted 
under the Tithe A<‘.t, 1860 (2,3 & 24 Viet. c. 93), see p, 7.02, f>osi, but not includ¬ 
ing a rentcharge payable under the Hxtraordinary 'i'itho Eedemption Act, 1S.36 
(<•9 & 50 Viet. c. 54) (see p. 751, poul), nor a rentcharge in lespect of tithes on a 
gated or stinted pasture (see p. 752, post), nor a sum payable for each head 
turned on land suoject to common rights (Tithe Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Viet. c. 8), 
SB. 1 (1), 9 (2) ). 

(c) Tithe Act, 1891 (51 & 55 Viet. c. 8), s. 1 (1). Not only is a contract by 
the tenant to pay the tithe rentcharge prohibited, but also a contract to reimburse 
the landlord sums paid by him for tithe rentch.'irgo [Ludlow [Lord) v. Pike, [1904] 
1 K. B. 831; and see also J>avies v. I'iiton (1842), 2 Dr. & War. 225). Special 

i UDvision is made for enses where the occupier is liable under a contract made 
'(‘fore March 2Uth, 1S91 [ibid., ss. 1 (2), (.3), 2 (6)), and any sum due from him 
is to be recoverable by distress and not otlierwiso [tbid., s. 1 (3)), This is an 
absolute bar to its being recoven‘d in any otlior manner [Church v. Marstal (1898), 
67 I;. J. (q. n.) 823). As to notice of liability to ooeujiier under contract made 
before the Act, see fie 7'ithe Act, 1891, IJughea v. Ilimmer, [1893] 2 Q. B. 314. 

[d) Tithe Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Viet, c, 8), s. 2 (1). As to the juocee^ngs in the 
county court for the reaivory of tithe rentcharge, see title County Coukts, 
Vol, pp, 690, 691, and Buies under the Tithe Act, 1891, Yearly County 

Court Practice, 1909, Vol. 11., pp. 413 et teg., and title DISTRESS, ante, 
pp. 217, 218. *■ 

(c) Tithe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 7i), e. 81; Tithe Act, 1891 (64 & 56 Viet, 
c. 8), B. 10 (2). This limitation only precludes the recovery of the rentcharge 
due for a^iarticular half-year, but a rentcharge is a “rent" within the mean¬ 
ing of Ae Beal Property Limitation Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 27), s. 1, and 
ia not lithe within the meaning of that section, so as to be exempt from that 
statute when belonging to a spiritual or eleemosynary corporation [Payne v. 
BsdUiUe (1888), 13 App. Cas. 613), and consequently the owner of the rent- 
charge may m barred in the case of a lay owner by twelve years’ inverse 
possesaion, or iu the case of aiv ecclesiastioal or eleemosynary corporation by 
adverse possesinoti during two incumbencies and six years, or sixty years, 
whichever is the« larger period [Irish Land Commission v. Grant (1884), 10 
App. Ohs. 14). A payment made under a mistake of fact in respect of tithe 
mav be recoveiud sifter two years, notwithstanding that the tithe owner mean¬ 
while has lost his remedy (Burrant v. Ecclesiasticcd Commissioners (1880), 6 
Q. B. D. 234), 
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1468 . The county court appoints an officer who, when the lands 
are occupied by the owner, has the powers of distraint which were 
conferred by the Tithe Acts on the tithe owner (/), and accordingly 

where the owner of the lands is in occupation of them, dis¬ 
train upon the lands liable to the charge or on any other lands 
within the parish occupied by the same owner (<;). In any otlier 
case the officer acts as a receiver of th3 rents and profits of the 
lands or of any lands held therewith (/«). If the court is satisfied 
that the rentcharge exceeds two-thirds of the annual value of the 
land out of which it issues, it may remit the sum and may also 
order a remission of a proportionate amount of any cui;rent rate 
assessed on the owner of the rentcharge (t). 

1469 . Any rate(fc) to‘’which tithe rentcharge is subject (f) is to 
be assessed on and may be recovered from the owner of the tithe 
rentcharge as from an occupying ratepayer (;«), on an assessnient 


Tithe Act, 1891 (54 & 65 Viet. o. 8), b. 2 (2). A ffiowing crop may form a 
Bumcient dietresfl, although not yet ripo for cutting {PJx jxirte Arnmm (I8(>8), 
L. B. 3 Exoh. 56); but cattle not actually on the land do not, unions thotr 
absence is merely accidentsd and temporary (A.'.c parte Jones (1889), 5 T. Fj. It. 
512). 

(gr) Tithe Act, 1891 (54 & 65 Viet. o. 8), s. 2 (2); and title Distuess, 
ante, p. 217. Prior to that Act, this provision for dislross applied whether 
tho owner was tho occuiner or not, and tlie dintross might he mvied on any 
lands occu])iod under the same landlord fl'ithe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. -1, c. 711, 
fis. 81, 82, 85). As to tho issue of a writ of poHsossion when tlioro is no sufficjiont 
distress, see Yearly Supreme Court Practico (1910), p. 491. 

(A) Tithe Act, 1891 (.04 & 55 Viet. e. 8), s. 2, including lainls hold therewith in 
another parish, in wiiieh case an apportiouuiont between tlio two parishes 
takes place (*5id., s. 2 (3) ). No rontenargo can be so recovered in respect of 
laud which has been washed away or otherwise destroyed by a natural casualty 
Cl’ithe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), s. 85). 

(t) Tithe Act, 1891 (54 & 65 Viot. o. 8), s. 8 (1). As to the assessment of tho 
value of the land for this purpose, seo H. v. I'etersficld Tux ViJ"'-miiisionerii(lSO^), 
63 Jj. J. (q. B.) 357, aud Ji. v. Jiarnstaple Tax VomvuHsiimerB. [ 89.5] 2 Q. Jl. 123- 
{k) Including any rate assessed by a public authority for ])ur>lic puiposes 
(Tithe Act, 1891 (54 & 65 Viot. c. 8), s. 6 (^4)). 

(/) The provisions of tho Tithe Acts, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), ss. 69, 70, and 
1837 (7 Wul. 4 & 1 Viet. c. 69), a 8, for the assossraont and i-ecovory of rates 
on tithe rentcharge, formed a code wliich rephused Che existing law os to tho 
assessment of tithes (Aamplu^A 7. Norfc»»(1889), 22 Cl. B. D. 462, 459, 0. A.), ar4 
have ron lered it unnecessary to consider tho numerous ctisos whereby it was 
finally established that the parson was rahiable in respect of tithes (B. v. 
Boldero (1825), 4 B. & C. 467 ; B. v. Capel (1840), 12 Ad. & El. 382); and for a 
rentcharge in lieu of tithes, excepting in so far as some express ezemption 
extended {ibid.; JR. v. Joddrdl {\%'60), 1 B. & Ad. 403). Wim regard to the 
deductions to be made, much doubt existed as to whether any deduction was 
to be allowed in respect of services rendered {e.g.. for tho salary of a curato 
{Hackney ond Lam^hwat Tithe CommuiatH'n Jtent Charges (1858), E. B. 
& E. 1}; but it is now settled law that no such deduction is to bo allowed {Jt. 
T. Sherford (1867), L. E. 2 Q. B. 603, overruling Hackney and Lamherhurst 
Tithe Commutation Rent Charges, supra); and even where on the formation 
of a new parish under the New Parisnes Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. o. ^37), a 
rentcharge for its endowment is secured on the rectory of the old parish, no 
deduction con be made from the tithe rentcharge of the old parish m respect 
of the portion thus voluntarily granted away in arriving at tls rateable value 
(Zawrence v. ToUeskunt Knights Overseers (1862), 2 B. 4 S. 533). 

(m) Tithe Act, 1891 (54 4 65 Viet. c. 8), s. 6 (1). As to the modes of 
recovery, see title Rates akd Bathtu. 
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according to the sum for which the rentcharge might reasonably 
be expected to let from year to year, allowing for the expenses of 
collecting, for bad debts, and for legal and other expenses, if any, 
which would be necessary to induce a tenant to take it(n), pro¬ 
vided that the owner of tithe rentcharge attached to a benefice(o) 
is liable to pay only one half of the amount assessed on him as 
owner, the remaining half being paid by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue (p). If the collector satisfies the county court that 
be is unable to recover any rate so assessed, the court may order 
the owners of the lands out of which the rentcharge issues to pay 
the tithe rentcharge to the collector until the rales, including a sum 
due in refepect of any future rate, have been paid (q). 

1470. Redemption of tithe may be effected by payment of a sum 
of money which, in the case of a rentcharge not exceeding 20«., 
the,Board of Agricnllure and Fisheries may, on the application of 
the owner either of the rentcharge or of the land, order to be paid 
at tho rate of twenty-five years’ purchase (?•), or w’hich in the case of a 
rentcharge exceeding 20«. is, with the consent of the owner of the 
land and of the rentcdiarge («), ordered by the Board, such sura not 
being less than twenty-five years’ purcliase (t). The Board may 
also order redemption of rentcharge by payment of twenty-five 
years’ purchase when any rentcharge has by mistake as to boun¬ 
daries or otherwise been charged on lands not in the parish in 
respect of which the aijportionment was made (a), or when laud is 
taken for certain purposes, including the building of any church, 
chapel or other place of public worship, or tho making of any place 
of burial (b), and may order redemption payment of not less than 
twenty-five years’ purchase of tithe apportioned on lands divided 
into numerous plots (c). Tho money payable for redemption of any 
rentcharge which is payable to any spiritual person in respect of a 


(n) at. .-Isup/t {Dean and CViap^er) v. Llanrliaiadr-yn-Mochnant Overseers, 
[1897] 1 Cl. B. 511, 0. A.; soe also Stevens v. Dishop (1888), 20 Q. B. D. 4'12, 
b. A. As to the recovery of rates in tithe rentcharge before 1891, see Lamplvgh 
V. Norton (1889), 22 Q. B. D. 452, O. A. 

(o) Including all chapelries or districts reputed to belong or to be annexed 
to any church or ohtn>ol, and districts formed for ecclesiastical purposes by 
statutory authority (Tithe Rentcharge (Ratos) Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Viet. o. 17), 

». 2(1) (h)). 

(p) Ibid., a. 1. 

q) Tithe Act, 1891 (64 & 65 Viet. c. S), s. 6 (2). 

VJ Tithe Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Viet. c. 42), s. 3. The practice of the Board of 
A^cnltwro and Fisheries now is to conduct by means of their own officers all 
pit>coedii)gs for altered apportionments and for such redemptions as are com¬ 
pulsory on the landowners coucemod, and to collect themselves the expenses of 
so doing (Parliamentary Paper, Od. 4,127, 1908, p. 6). The County Court has 
jurisdioQon to enforce the payment of the redemption money (D. v. Paterson, 
[1896T\ Q. B. 31). 

(*) When the owner owns the rentcharge in right of a benefice or cure, tbe 
consents of the bishop and patron are required (^tho Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Viet. 
0. 42), 8. 24). 

(t) /itff.,8.4. * 

(a) Tithe Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. c. 93), a. 33. ^ 

b) Tithe Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Viet, c. 42), s. 1. 

[ej Ibid,, s. 5 
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benefice is to be paid to Queen Anne's Bounfy, and appropriated fot 
the augmentation of such benefice (d). 

1471. Any person or persona seised in possession of an estate in 
fee simple or fee tail, 'whether legally entitled or only entitled in 
equity (f), or having the power of acquiring or disposing of the fee 
simple in possession of any tithe rentcharge, may % a deed in such 
form as the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries approve, to be con¬ 
firmed by such Board, release, assign, or otherwise dispose thereof, 
so that it shall merge in the freehold and be extinguished (/), what¬ 
ever the tenure of the land may be {(j). Any tenant for life of tithe 
rentcharge and of the land on which it is charged may by a deed 
similarly approved and confirmed merge the tithe rentcharge in 
the land (li). The effect of the merger is to subject the lands to 
any charge to which the tithe rentcharge was liable to the extent 
of the value of the rentcharge, and the Board may apportion such 
charge on any portion of the land which is three times the value of 
the charge (i). These provisions as to merger extend to gleho or 
other lands in all cases where the tithe rentcharge belongs to the 
same person by virtue of his benefice or of any appointment held 
by him (k). 

1472. Extraordinary tithe rentcharge on hop grounds, orchards, 
fruit plantations, and market gardens newly cultivated as such 
since June 25th, 1886, has been abolished, and replaced by an 
annual payment calculated at 4 per cent, on the capital value of the 
charge ascertained by the Land Comraissionors for England (Q, after 
taking into account, inter alia, the fact that the owner of the land 
had the right to discontinue the special cultivation from which the 
extraordinary charge resulted (rn). Such annual payment is payahlo 
half-yearly(«) by the landlord (o), and is recoverable in the same 
way as tithe rentcharge (p), and is chargeable on the farm or 
parcel of land in respect of which the extraordinc ry charge was 
payable described in the certificate of the Board of .IgricuJture (q). 

(d) Tithe Act, 1846 (9 & 10 Viet. o. 7^, «. 8. 

(e) Ibid., 8. 19. If the estate is iriHumcicut to ofToct tlio merger, the declara¬ 
tion may effect it and the ])artios affected hy it bo left to their remedy aguiiint 
the person making the declaration (Walker v. BentUy (1862), 9 Hare, 629). 

(/) Tithe Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), «. 71; Tithe Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet, 
c. 64), 8. i. Such deed is free from stamp duty (litd., s. 2). 

(y) Tithe Act, 1838^(1 & 2 Viet. c. 64), s. 4. 

! /n Ibid., B, 3. 

i) Tithe Act, 1839 (2 & 3 Viet. c. 62), ss. 1, 2, 

k) Ibid., 8. 6. 

1) Now the Board of Agriculture and Fisherios; see note (e), p. 745, ante. 
m) lixtraordinary Tithe Acts, 1886 and 1897 (49 & 60 Viet. o. 64, hh. 1- - 4; 
60 & 61 Viet. c. 23). 

(ft) Extraordinary Tithe Eodemption Act, 1886 (49 A 60 Viet. c. 64), s, 4 (3). 
(o) Ibid., s. 7. 

( p) Tbid., B. 4 (6). "Where the ownerahip of the land on which the rentch^d 
has b< »en assessed becomes divided the claim of the owner of one part against 
the owner of the other part for contribution should bo enfofced before jhsticos 
under tiie Tithe Act, 1842 (6 A 6 Viet. o. 64), s. 16, and not in the ootmfy court 
(Stmnwmcb ▼. Heath, [1894] 1 Q. B. 29, 0. A.). 

(j) Smmendt v. Heath, tvpra; and E x traordinary TUba Act, 1897 (60 & 61 
Viet «. 23), «. I. 
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It is exempt from rates (r) and from land tax (s), and may be 
redeemed at any time by payment of the capital value, such pay¬ 
ment being made, where the person entitled is the incumbent of a 
benefice, to the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty (t), who have 
power when the income of the benefice is thereby diminished to 
modify the incidence of any mortgage charged thereon (a). 

1473. Corn rents payable under any local Act of Parliament may 
be converted into tithe rentcharge by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fishferies, and apportioned upon the lands which were subject 
to such rents on the application of the majority of owners of the 
lauds or pf the rents at any time when the rents are subjected to 
variation (h) under the local Act, or on the joint application of the 
majority of owners of the land and of the rents at any other time (c). 
In the case of lammas lands, commons, and gated or stinted 
pastures, where by reason of the peculiar tenure the rentcharge 
cannot bo fixed on the lands so as to be borne fairly by the owners 
of such rights, a supplemental agreement or award may be made 
fixing the rentcharge by reference to the different rights enjoyed(d), 
but such rentcharge may, on the application of any person entitled 
to receive or liable to pay the same, be converted into a gross rent- 
charge payable out of the land (r). 

1474. For the purpose of annexing to any chapel of ease or 
parochial chapel, or district church or chapel, any part or parts of 
the tithes or other revenues of any rectory or vicarage, the rector 
or vicar may (/), with the consent of the patron and of the arch¬ 
bishop or bishop of the diocese (( 7 ), agree with the incumbent of 
any district church within the limits of Die rectory or vicarage for 
such annexation in consideration of a sufficient compensation out 
of the endowments of such district church, and such agreement 
may be carried into effect by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
which has the effect of vesting the tithe in the incumbent of the 
district church and securing the compensation to the rector or 
vicar (/<). 

1475. The law relating to tithes in London has been and is 
distinct from the law elsewhere. By a decree made in the year 
1646 by commissioners appointed by statute {i) for the purpose 


(f) Extraordinary Tithe Redemption Act, 1886 (49 & 90 Viet. c. 54), s. 4 (6). 
(«j Carr v. FowU, ri893] 1 Q. 13. 251. 

(ij Extraordinary Titho Redemption Aot, 1886 (49 & 50 Viet. c. 54), b. 6. As 
to the pracedure for recovery, see title County Coukts, Vol. VIII., p. 647. 

( 0 ) Extraordinary Titho Redemption Act, 1886 (49 & 50 Viet. c. 64), 8. 12. 

(6) But not at any other time except on a joint application {R. v. Lindtey 
{Justices) (1849), 13 Q. B. 484. 

(f) Tithe Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. c. 93), ss. 1—10. 

(o) lithe Act. 1839 (2 & 3 Viet. r. 62), a. 13 (now repealed); Tithe Act, 1840 
(3 & 4 Viet. c. 15), 8. 14 (now repealed). 

(e) Tithe Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. c. 93), bb. 18, 19. 

(/) District Church Tithes Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Viet. c. 42), b. 3. 

(ff) Ibid., 8. 4. * 

(a) Ihid., B. 8, as anaended by EooleBiastioal CommisBioners 1866 

(89 A 30 Viot c. HI). B. 22. 

Aot for TitlMB in Londbo, itet, (1546) W H«n. 8, 0 .13. Whers tithe wm 
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of appeasing strife bety^een the parsons, vioars and curates, and the 
citizens and inhabitants of the city of London concerning the 
payment of tithes (/c), it was decreed that the citizens and inhabi¬ 
tants of the city of London and the liberties of the same (2) 
should for ever pay their tithes after specified rates commencing 
with 16Jd. on every 10#. rental of every house, shop, warehouse, 
cellar and stable, and rising by 16|d. for every additional 10#. 
rental (wi). The payment thus decreed was not necessarily a pay¬ 
ment in lieu of tithe nor in the nature of tithe, and in thp absence 
of any evidence that any tithe was payable in the city of London, 
it is to be regarded merely as a new personal imposition which is 
not tithe nor in lieu of tithe and is therefore not rateable aesuch (n). 
By a private Act of Parliament the payments thus decreed were in 
the year 1879 (o) commuted except in a certain parish, where they 
were separately commuted by a subsequent Act (p). 

(ii.) Olebe and Par$onagt IJouta. 

1476. Glebe is a portion of land belonging to or parcel of the 
parsonage or vicarage, over and above the tithes (q). 

A parsonage house is a house which belongs to or is parcel of the 
parsonage, that is, of the endowments of the benefice (r). 

The house and glebe are both comprehended undor the word 


claimed on a house in Southwark not within the city of Jjoiidon, ami therefore 
not within this statute, the claim was allowed without proof of custom or 
prescrijition on the pnmnd that the tithe was the only provision for St. Saviour's 
Church (/Vor/.-V. Tilmarah (1721), hunh. 102). • 

(k) 2 Co. Inst. 059. 

(f) Immunities which wore not expresslT included in the Act for 'J'ithcs in 
Ijondon must l>e taken to have been excluded {St PatU'a (Warden etc.) v. St. 
Paula {bean) (1817), 4 rrice, 65). 

(m) Kadaih v. Lmdim {Uity) Union Aaaeaament Comniiilec (1887), 18 Q. B. D. 
■ ‘ ' ) Q. B. D. 4.11, 0. A. 


699, 000, where the decree is sot out; afhrmed 19 

(« 

“ tit 
(1888), 

(l»M), 

991 " 


it 


n) Eadaile v. l^ondm (City) Uiiion Aaaeasment Committee, avpra; nor is _ 
ithe ” within (the Tithe Act, 18.‘J2 (2 <t 3 Will. 4, c. lOOi [payrte v. Kadaile 


Oas. 013). See also 
Cas. 470 ; and We^ata^ y. 


Loudon and j/lackwalL /iaiL Co. v. Letta 
London {City Com7nvn Council) (1908), 


13 App. 

3 U. L. ( 

T. 791. 

liondon (City) Tithes Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Viet. c. clxxvi.). 
p) London ((-ity) Tithes (St. Botolph Without Aldgate) Act, 1881 (44 & 46 
Viet. c. cxcvii.). • 

( 9 ) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. II., p. 297. The word projwjrly means a 
hard turf or clod of earth with grasa growing thereon (Ayl. I’ar. 285). “ Glebe 

laud ’’ includes any naanor, land or tenement, forming the endowment or part 
of the endowment of a benefice (Glebe I^ands Act, 1888 (61 & 52 Viet. c. 20 ), 
s. 12 ). A gift of land in trust to pay the income to an incumbent so long us no 
pew rents are charged is not a gift of glebe {Pe Itanddl, Jlandell v. Dixem (1888), 
57 L. J. fcH.) 899) 

(r) “ iVrsonage ” in legal parlance means the varioiu properties which 
constitute the endowments of the benefice. “ A parsonage or rectory is a certain 
portion of lai^d, tithes and offerings established by the laws of this kingdom, for 
the maintenance of the minister that hath the cure of souls, within the parish 
where he is rector or patron, and properly oomprehendstnfejrra tccleaia parijc/iialu 
cum omnibus auu )uribua, praediis, deevmia aliwma provmtuum apeciebm: ali^ 
wdyo ditium beneficium ” (Spelman’e Gloaaary) {m Alma Com Charity, OJui/rUy 
Commiaaionera v. Bode, [1901] 2 CSl 750, 768). The wse of the wenu 
“ parsonage ” os equivalent to parsonage-hooee, ocean in Fitzherbert’a Boke 
of Surveying and ImproTemente (1523), uid the use of *' panooage-luraM ” ie 
«i old M15M (Now IHotwMvy, SMV parsoMf* 
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“ mange ” (s). The pareonage house (t) and glebe are owned (a) by 
the incumbent as a corporation sole for the benefit of himself (b) 
and his successors in the incumbency, and he is entitled to use 
them for bis own enjoyment or profit so far as such use is con* 
sistent with the due preservation of them for the use of his 
successors (c). He may cultivate the glebe in any way he thinks 
fit, provided he does not commit any waste, and he may work mines 
already opened, but he may not cut down trees except for purposes 
beneficial to the Church, such as repairs to buildings belonging 
to or repairable by the benefice; nor may he open mines, nor may 
he quanj except for the purpose of repairs (d). 

1477. Notwithstanding the rule that no church should be con¬ 
secrated without the provision of a parsonage house and glebe (e), 
many of the clergy for want of proper habitations were conapelled 
or induced to reside at a distance from their benefices (/'), and to 
remedy this evil, as well as to provide for the acquisition of houses 
of residence where new parishes or ecclesiastical districts are formed, 
many facilities have been afforded by statute for the purpose of 
purchasing a house of residence, or purchasing a site and building 
a house of residence thereon, or rebuilding or improving an existing 
house of residence. In addition to tlie facilities for acquiring sites 
already referred to in connection with the acquisition of sites for 
churches (i/), where a residence house is inconveniently situate or 
for other reasons it is thought desirable to sell it, tho incumbent 
may, with the consent of the ordinary, patron, and archbishop, sell 
tho house with contiguous land not exceeding twelve acres, or any 
other house belonging to the benefice whicli is ruinous beyond 
repair, or which for other reasons it is advisable to sell, the pur¬ 
chase-money being paid to Queen Anne’s Bounty and applied in 
the erection or purchase of another site and house, with land not 
exceeding tw’elve acres, approved by the ordinary and patron (k). 


(^s) Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. II., p. 297. 

Whore the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty require for a benefice a 
house not within the paiish, but so near as to be convouieut and suitable for a 
residence, such house when approved by the bishop is to be deemed the house 
of residence (Pluralititis Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet, c. 106), s. 34). 

(a) 'fhe nature of the estate of the incumbent is il(«cribed as a fee simple 
qualified (Co. Litt. 341). 

(h) Where in fixing a price for glebe land a sum has been allowed in respect 
of moonvenienoe or aim^ance to the incumbent, it ma 5 ' be paid out to him 

i lie Edit Lincolnshire JtaH. Co., Ex parte Little Steeping {Ikctor) (1848), 6 
ly, & Can. Oas. 207; Be Saunderton Glebe Lands, Ex parte Saunderton {Rector), 
[1903] Klh. 480). 

(e) Surplus profits are primarily applicable to keeping the house in repair 
{Ex parte Olathe {Rector} (1873), L. B. 16 Eq. 674). 

t «l; See p. 768, 
e) See p. 720, ante. 

/) Preamble to Clergy Beeideuces Eepair Act, 1776 (17 Geo. 3, C. 63). This 
Act and the Clergy Besidences Bepair Act, 1780 (21 Geo. 3, c. 66), the Clei'CT 
Besidenoe Ao(^ 1826 (7 GeO. 4, o. 66), the Parsonages Act, 1838, and toe 
Panonages (Amendment) Act, 1638 (1 & 2 Viet. oc. 23, 29), the FanoBi^;es Act, 
1865 (28 & 29 Vid. e. 69), and tho Incumbents and Benefices Loans ExteusioD 
Act, 1881 (44 A 46 Viet, a 26). are commonly known u the Gilbert Acts. 

Bee pp. 722 at seq., ainte. 

Pareo Bagee Aov 1638 (1 A 2 Viet. e. 23), se. 7—4) } amended by the 
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1478. The principal officer of any public department holding lands 
on behalf of His Majesty or for the public use or use of his depart¬ 
ment and every body politic, corporate or collegiate, and corporation, 
aggregate or sole, and all trustees or other persons having the 
management of any charitable foundation or public institution, or 
other person empowered under the Lands Clauses Acts to convoy 
or release lands by an assurance under iseal, may convey to the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, by way of voluntary, gift or 
on sale, any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, provided, that any 
lands given must not exceed one acre, including the site of any 
buildings thereon, to be used as parsonages or residences, or for 
enlarging parsonages or residences of incumbents, or as gardens or 
appurtenances thereto (t). 


Bacn. A 
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(iii.) Morlgagea for Expetiditun on Home of B/aidenw or Ohbe or Chanel 

1479. An incumbent of a benefice (k) may borrow at interest on Mortgage bf 
mortgage of the glebe and profits of his benefice in the prescribed incumbent, 
form any sum or sums, not being less than £100 and not exceeding 
three years’ net income of the benefice (0, for all or any of the 
following purposes, namely: (1) For building a new or repairing or 
improving an existing house of residence for the benefice (m ); 

(2) for purchasing a site for a house of residence and other 
necessary buildings; (3) for purchasing not more than twenfy 
acres of land, where the existing glebe does not exceed five acres, 
for a site for a house of residence with outbuildings and for gardens 
and glebe; (4) for purchasing not more than twelve acres of land 
contiguous to or desirable to be used or occupied with the house of 
residence or glebe of the benefice; (6) for building offices, stables, 
outbuildings, or fences for tho house of residence; (0) for repairing 
the chancel of the church of the benefice where tho incumbent is 
liable to repair tho chancel (a); and (7) for building, improving, 
or purchasing a farm-house or farm buildings or labourers’ dwelling- 
houses belonging to or desirable to be acquired for • farm or lands 
appertaining to the benefice (o). The incumbent must first submit 


Parsonages (Amendment) Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Yict. c. 29), tho FIui-aUti<g Act, 
1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), s. 25, and the OhiU'ch Building Act, 1839 (2 & 3 
Viet. 0. 49), 8. 17. 

(t) Panonages Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Viet. c. 69), s. 4. 

(ib) The incumbent of any benefice which has been augmented under the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet, c. 113), cannot raise money 
by mortgage of his benefice for purchasing, building, or improving a parsuimg'o 
house without the consent of the Ecclosiastical Coirimissiouera (Ecdesiasticai 
Houses of Residence Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Viet. c. 26), s. 13). 

(l) The rule of the Governors of the Bounty is that tho outside limit of the 
Irynn \phich they will sanction is Ihree years* not income, and they rarely lend 
more than two years’ net income except for a new house. 

(m) This includes making additions to the house (Aoyd v. Barker (1859), 4 
Drew. 682). 

(a) See p. 732, onte. 

(o) Clergy Residences Repair Act, 1776 (17 Geo. 3, o. 63), ss. 1—7, 12—^20* 
Clergy Residences Repair Act, 1X80 (21 Oeo. 3, c. 66) ; Qufce Exchange Aot, 
1813 (65 Geo. 8, c. 147), s. 6; Clergy Residence Act, 1826 (7 Goo. 4„o, 66); 
PuTSonagee Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 23), ss. 1,4, 6; Parsonages Act, 1866(28 & 
29 Viot. c. 69), as. 1, 3. The objects teimgnised by the Goveinon, of tho Bounty 
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a scheme and estimate (p) to the bishop of the diocese and the patron 
of the benefice, and obtain their written consent to it(f). The 
mortgage is to be for the term of thirty-five years, or until repayment 
of the principal sum secured with interest and incidental costs ; and 
after the first year of the term the incumbent is to repay yearly one 
thirtieth part of the principal sum with interest thereon or on so 
much as remains unpaid*^(r). But the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty may lend money to incumbents for any of the above- 
mentioned purposes at interest not exceeding 4 per cent, per 
annum for shorter terms and under different forms of mortgage, 
and repayable either by annual instalments os above mentioned or by 
fixed yearly sums in the form of a terminable annuity («). Colleges 
and halls in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and other 
corporate bodies possessing the patronage of benefices are also 


as thoBO for which a loan may be saoctioiied are ;—(1) Purchasing house and 
land or site for residence, or purchasing land, not exceeding twelve acres, 
contiMous to the residence or glebe or desirable for use or occupation therewith; 

S Building, rebuilding, enlarging, and altering residence and offices, or 
ildiug necessary stables, outbuildings, or fenc.cs; (3) Restoring, rebuilding, 
or repairing the fabric of the chancel where the incumbent is liable to repair or 
sustain it, provided the fabric of the church is in good preseivation, or is 
about to be restored; (4) Building, improving, or purchasing fann-houses, 
buildings, or cottages desirable to bo hold with lauds belonging to the benefice; 
(6) Wiiter supply and sanitary improvements to residence; (6) Purchasing 
movable fixtures in the residence. 

(p) The incumbent must procure a certificate showing the condition of the 
'builainga, the value of the timber and materials on the glebe to be used, and an 
estimate of the work to be done, and verifying on oath the annual profits of 
the living. The estimate must follow the form and be in accK^rdance with the 
iustiiictions which are supplied by the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, so 
as to comply with the statutory requirements, and the estimate and plans must 
bo signed by the bishop and putixm before the application will be considered by 
the Governors of the Bounty. 

(y) Olorgy Rosidenoos Repair Act, 1776 (17 Geo. 3, c. 63). In the case of a 
benefice augmented under the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 
Vict. c. 113), the consent of the Commissioners under their common seal must 
also be obt^ied (Ecclesiastical Houses of Residence Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Yiot. 
o. 26). s. 13). The bishop and patron, as consenting pariies, are precluded 
from themsolves advancing money on the mortgage {Greenlaw v. Ktng 
(1840), 3 Beav. 49), but the incumbent may do so {Boyd y. Barker (1869), 
4 Drew. 682). The money can be borrowed on mortga^ only to pay for future 
works and not to repajr money already expended {Ltdietter y. JJatch, [1907] 1 
Ch. 404). It is essenual that before any loan is obtained or any building is 
commenced application should be made to the Qoverribrs of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and that the necessary preliminaries shall have been completed in 
accordance with the instructions which will be given by them, and that the 
formal eonsent prepared by them shall have been duly executed, 
frl Parsonages Act, 1838 (1 4 2 Vict. c. 23), s. 1. 

m Clergy Residences Repair Act, 1776 (17 Geo. 3, o. 63), s. 12; Parsonages 
Act, 1838 (1 4 2 Vict. c. s. 4; Parsonages Act, 1865 (28 4 28 Vict. e. 69), 
8 . 8; Eodeeiostical Dil^idations Act, 1872 (36 4 86 Vict. o. 96), ss. 1, 2. By 
the Incumbents of Benenoee Loans Extension Acts, 1881,1886, and 1896 (44 446 
Viot. o. 25. 49 & 60 Viot. o. 34, and 59 4 60 Vict. o. 13), and the Incumoents of 
Benefloee Loans Extension Act, 1886 Amen^ent Act, 1887 (60 4 61 Vict. c. 8), 
the Governors were empowered during a limited time to make certain exten¬ 
sions in the tetmd for the repayment of money lent by them ^ suspending for 
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empowered to lend money to assist in any of the above-mentioned 
purposes in respect of benefices in their patronage (0- 

1480. Where the object of the loan is the purchase of sites or 
houses or the building or repair of houses (u), the money must be paid 
into the hands of some person nominated to receive and apply the 
same for the purpose by the ordinary, patron, and incumbent (w)* 
Where there are buildings on the glebe, the bishop, before giving 
bis consent, is bound to make inquiries (w), which he usually does 
through two neighbouring beneficed clergymen, respecting dilapi¬ 
dations, unless a certificate has within the last preceding five years 
been given under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act covering all 
the buildings of tho benefice (a:). If the site for building is not 
already part of the glebe, it must be secured to the benefice 
through the medium of the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
or of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

1481. If the Eochtsiastical Commissioners have at any time 
augmented the income of the benefice, or aro contributing towards 
the object for which tho loan is sought, they usually a})point their 
own nominee and surety, and thoir approval of the propo.sal should 
he obtained before application is made to the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, unless the loan asked for, with the sura contributed 
by the commissioners, is less than A’SOO, and the sura so contributed is 

of a bcnwfico on which a mortgage to them existed had lawn diininisliod by 
the operation of that Act, thoy wore empowered on thenoplicatinn of the incum- 
bont. with tho consent of tho patron, to modify tho conoitions of tho mortgage, 
or tho term fixed for tho repayment of the jn'incijial sura wH-urod thereby, os 
might seem to them reasonable. 

(/) Clergy Residences Repair Act, 177G (17 Goo. 3, c. 5.'1), s. 13 ; J’arsonagoB 
Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 23), 8. 6; Parsonages Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Viet. c. 69), 
s. 3. 

(m) Piu'scinages Act, 1866 (28 & 29 Viet. c. 69). Tho mortgage cannot bo validly 
made if tho money has already been oxjionilod {Li<lbe.Utr v. h ilrh, (1907) 1 Ch. 
404). Tho rule of the Governors of the Roimty is that the oU'wdo litnite of the 
term for repayment are thirty years for a parohase of land, twenty-live yoars 
for a now house, fifteen years for alterations, additions, or improvements, 
and seven years for fixtures. The Governors of the Rounty have been granted 
powers by certain statutoa to pass resolutions oxUuubng tho time for repaymont 
of loans, but the powers for this purpose given by lifcumbeuts and Benefices 
Ijoans Extension Act, lh81 (44 & 43 Viet. c. 23), were not exercisable beyond 
three yea.s {thuL, s. 2); and those given by the incumbents of Benefices Loans 
Extenfiinii Act. 1886 (19 & 30 Viet. c. 34), amended by Incumbents of Benefices 
Loons Extension Act, 1886, Amendment Act, 1887 (30 & 51 Viet o. 8), wore to 
be exercised by resolutions paese<l before 31st December, 1887. As to extension 
of tho mortgage tenns where tho income of a tienefico is reduced under the 
Extraordinary Tithe Redemption Act, 1886 (49 & 60 Viet. o. 64), see note («), 
p. 766, anU; Parsonages Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. o. 23), s. 1; Ecclesiastics 
Llilapidations Act, 1872 (36 & 36 Viet. c. 96), e. 1. 

(v) Clergy Residences Repair Ao^ 1776 (17 Geo. 3, a 63), s. 4. The 
uft tnin af.ion is to be in the form contained in the schedule to the Act, and should 
not Bubetantially depart from it {Li<{bdt«r v. Hatch, tupra). In addition to the 
nominee there must be a surety who will join him in a bond in double the value 
of the loan to secure that it is duly laid out. 

(ic) Clergy Residences Repair Act, 177® (17 (3eo. 3, c. 63), F. 6. The budkop'e 
seoietary ie entitled to a fee of one guinea on issuing a eommission of inquiry 
as to dilapidations. 

(®) See p. 772, poit 
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less than the loan. In order that a loan may be sanctioned it is 
requisite that the income of the l^enehce must be sufficient to pay 
the annual interest and instalments (y), as well as the curate’s 
stipend in case of non-residence, and in cases where the income 
consists principally of pew rents the patron or three of the 
parishioners may be required to enter into a deed of guarantee as 
a collateral security for payment of the interest and principal. 

Where the Ecclesiastical Commissioners hold any .money which 
is applicable for the proposed purpose, and their consent to the 
application of such money is required, the plans of any proposed 
work must, before being finally approved by the Commissioners, 
receive the approval of tlie bishop. The Commissioners require 
that before any building of a house is commenced, or contracts are 
entered into, either one of their two model plans of a house should 
be with their approval adopted (■?), or plans, specifications, and 
estimates should be submitted to and approved by them; and in 
case of purchase of a house they require that the tenure shall be 
freehold and that plans shall be submitted. 

1482. Where new buildings are necessary for the residence of 
the incumbent of a benefice having an income exceeding ;£100 a 
year, the bishop may, on the avoidance of the benefice, after 
obtaining a report from four beneficed clergy of the diocese, 
including the rural dean, if any, of the district, that a fit house of 
residence can be conveniently provided on the globe, and that the 
.income exceeds iClOO, obtain a certificate of a surveyor as to the 
buildings, if any, and materials, and a plan or estimate for the 
erection or repair of such a house (a), and after transmitting copies 
of the report, plan, estimate, and certificate to the patron and 
incumbent, if any, and considering any objections raised within 
two calendar months in writing by them, and modifying the plan 
if he thinks fit(b), raise the sum so estimated by mortgage of the 
profits of the benefice, such sum to be paid to a nominee appointed 
by the bishop, and exi)ended by him in such buildings or repairs, 
or, if not all required for such purpose, then in permanent improve¬ 
ments in building on the glebe or payment of the mortgage debt (c). 
Where a fit house of residence cannot be conveniently provided on 
the glebe, the bishop may contract, either personally or through a 
nominee, for the purchase of a house and land, or for land upon 
which a house can be built in a conveuientsituation for such 
residence, and may raise money for the purpose by mortgage of 
the glebe, tithes, and other profits of the benefice (d), such buildings 


(y) No uistahueut becomea payable until after the eixpiration of the first year 
of the term (Fsueonages Act, 18ii8 (1 & 2 Yict. c. 23), s. 1). 

(z) The respeotive costs of these model bouses is calculated not to exceed 
£1,800 iad £l,fi00. The plans, quantities, and specifications are supplied by 
^e Commissioners at a cost of one guinea, but a tesmnsible architect must be 
mnployed to superintend the erection, for 'which the Coromissionere allow 2^^ per 
cent, on the oost out of funds (if are available} in their handa. 

(a) PlunUties'Act, 1888 (1 A 2 Yict. c. 106), s. 62. 

(J) IbitL, s. 68. 

M Ibid.,B. 68 . 

(<Q Ibid., s. * 70 . 
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and land being conveyed to the patron, his heirs and sucoessorai 
for the use and benefit of the inoambent of the benefice («). The 
mortgage is to be in the prescribed form for the term of thirty- 
five years or until repayment of the loan with interest and incidental 
costs. The Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty may lend the money 
at interest not exceeding 4 per cent, per annum; and colleges and 
halls in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and other oorpotrate 
bodies possessing the patronage of benefices may lend the money 
without taking any interest for it (/). * 

(iv.) Other Avi/thorited Charget, 

1483. With the consent of the bishop and patron, a loan on the 
security of the possessions of a benefice may be made by the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty: (1) of the whole or any part 
of the sum stated in the final report, together with a sura for costs 
and expenses, in cases where, when the benefice is not vacant, a 
report is made as to the costs of the works needed to repair 
dilapidations in the buildings of the benefice, and (‘2) of the whole 
or any part which the Governors do not receive from the new 
incumbent of the sum stated in the order, together with a sum for 
costs and expenses in cases where, on the avoidance of a benefice, 
an order is made as to the repairs necessary to make good the 
dilapidations and the cost of such repairs (y). 

1484. An incambeut, with the consent of the patron or of the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, after paying compensation tef 
an outgoing tenant of land belonging to the benefice, or after 
expending the amount ueccssary to execute an improvement which 
the tenant has notified bis intention to execute, may obtain from 
the county court a charge upon the tenant's holding of the amount 
BO ])aid or expended. Or, instead of the incumbent, the Governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty may pay the compensatioi' to the tenant, 
and obtain from the county court a charge on the ho Ungin respect 
thereof in favour of themselves (Jk). 

1485. Under certain local and personal Acts constituting 
companies with power to advance money for the improvement of 
lands, and under the Improvement of Land Ac6,1864 (t), incumbents 
may create a terminable charge on the lands of their benefices for 
securing the repayment of inoney borrowed for the improvement 
thereof; but the patron of the benefice and the bishop of the diocese 


U) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Viet. c. 106), s. 71. 

(/) Ihid., 8S. 62—74, Sched. II. Loans under this Act by the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty were included in theprovlflions of the Loans Extension 
Acts, and Hie section of the Extraordinary Tithe liedomption Act meutionod in 
note (s), 766, ante.. 

(o) l^lesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. 43), ss. 17, 18,38, 
39 )^—W ; Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1872 (35 & 36 Viet. c. 96), ss. 1,2; 
see pp. 770, 771, poet. Loans for repair of dilapidations were included in the 
provisions of the Loans Extension Acte, and the section of the Exiraordxnary 
Tithe Bedemption Act, mentioned in note («), p. 756, ante. * 

ih) Agricultural Holdinm Act, 1908 (8 ISw. 7, c. 28), ss. 15, 16, 40 (2), (3). 
See ufle AonicuLTcaE. Ym. I., p. 268. 

(<) 27 A 28 Viot. c. 114. 
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must give their written consent to every such improvement and 
charge (k). Arrears of the charge can be recovered by a sale of the 
lands charged (i), but if a portion of the lands is compulsorily 
purchased under statutory powers, the remaining payments of the 
charge will not be ordered to be paid off in advance out of the 
purchase-money (m). 

1486. Mortgagee anrf charges can be made on the lands of a 
benefice by the incumbent, or a sequestrator, or the patron, for the 
purpose * of redeeming the land tax thereon or purchasing an 
assignment of the redeemed land tax (n). 


For expcnsei 1487 Incumbents have power to charge the expenses defrayable 
Uthe™"****^*”^ them in connection with the commutation of the tithe of their 
benefices upon the rentcharge for which the tithe is commuted, or to 
borrow the expenses on the security of a cliarge on such rentcharge ; 
but the charge must be paid off in twenty years (o). 


(t.) Lms€$ and Sales. 


Atieoation of 

Church 
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1488. No person holding a spiritual office can alienate the posses¬ 
sions of the Church committed to him as the holder of such office, 
save in accordance with certain provisions imposed by law on such 
alienations. Thus, a bishop cannot alienate without the consent of 
the chapter, nor other ecclesiastical corporations sole without the 
consent of the bishop(p). With the requisite consent alienation 
was possible prior to the year 1571, but after thnt date all leases, 
•gifts, grants, feoffments, conve 3 ^ance 8 , or estates madi; or suffered by 
any dean and chapter (q), parson, vicar, or any other person having 
any spiritual or ecclesiastical living, or any houses, lands, tithes, or 
other hereditaments being part of the possossions of or appertaining 
to any parsonage or other spiritual promotion (r), other than a lease 


(A-) Tinprovomcnt of l.an<i Acf, 186*1 (27 & 28 Viet. c. 1 M\ s. 20; 
Improvomcnt of hands (Ecclesiastical Uciieficcs) Act, 1881 (t 7 & 48 Viet. c. 67)! 

{() Scottish Wiiim's' FuJid v. Craitj (1882), 20 Ch. D. 208 ; Northern A ssuranU 
Co. V. Harrison, [l889j W. N. 74. 

Re J,outh and East Coast Rail. Co., Ex parte Grimoldhy (Rertor) (1876), 2 
Ch. IL 226 ; Re Hull Railway and Hock Act, Ex parte Kirkammton (f?«f tor) (1882), 
20 (.’h. 1). 20a ; Exjiarte Castle Bytham (Eicar) and Ex parte Midland R<ul. Ca . 
(.1805] 1 Ch. 348. 

(«)■ Land Tax Redemption Act, 1802 (42 Geo. 3, c. IIG), bs. 69, 78, 79 ; Land 
Tax hedemption Act, 1805 (45 Goo. 3, c. 77), a. 1 ; Land Tax Redemption Act, 
1810 (50 Geo. 8, c. 68 ), a. 2; liUnd IVix Redemption Ac*, 1813 (63 Goo. 3, c. 
1231, ss. 26—31 ; Kilderbee v. Ambrose (LS61), U) Exch. 4M. 

(o) Tithe Act, 1830(6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71), ss. 77, 78; Tithe Act 1839 (2 A 3 

Viet. 02 ^ B, 16. ' 

(p) Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. II,, p. 298. 

. ( 2 ) A lease by dean and chapter, executed for them by the dean, though 
8 i{mod by the dean only, binds tbo chapter (Ely (Bean and Chapter) v. Stewart 
(Sir Simeon) (1740), 2 Atk. 44), but the fact that a majority of the chapter have 
signed on entry as to a lease in the chapter books does not bind the chapter 
(Carter Y. Ely (Dean) (1836), 1 Sim. 211 ); nor will an agreement not imder seal 
unless it has been in part executed ( Wmne v. Bampton (1747), 3 Atk. 473). 

(r) Whew by statute South Sea Annuities were vested in a rector as an endow¬ 
ment, with aproviio for remvestmont in land with consent of the bishop, and the 
procouds wew without consent invested in land which w«a conveyed to a 
niccMding rector, his heurs and assigns, and was by him conveyed to his successor, 
hM heirs and MM«ns, it wm held that as the purohoae eA the land did not 
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for twenty-one years, or three lives, at the accustomed yearly rent 
or more, are utterly void and of no effect {«). From this date until 
the year 1842 (excepting between the years 1808 and 1817 (0) it 
was not possible for the incumbent, even with the consent of his 
Idshop or of the patron and ordinary, to grant a lease of glebe lands 
which was not within the above reservation, nor could he open 
mines in the glebe or let any mines in the glebe which had not 
been open before that date (a). Where a lease, though not made in 
accordance with the statutory provisions, can be regarded as 
voidable only, and not as absolutely void, it may be good as against 
the grantor during bis incumbency if he is a corporation sole (v), 
or during the lifetime of the head if the grantor is a coi;poration 
aggregate (w), and may be adopted by the grantor’s successors (x); 
but a lease for luore than twenty-one years of ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty of which the grantor is a trustee within the Cliaritable 
Trusts Acts is absolutely void unless made with the approval of the 
Charity Commissioners (a). 

1489. Since the year 1842 it has been possible for any intfnmbent 
of an ecclesiastical benefice, with the consents of tlio bishop and 
patron {b), and when the lands are of copyhold or customary tenure, 
with the consent also of the lord of the manor, to let (<•) any part of 
the glebe or other lands of or belonging to tlie benefice (d), with or 
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purport to bo aiul was not niado nnclor the prix ate Btutute, the land did not form 
part of the beiiotice and was not subjoct to stat. (1571) 13 Kliz. c. 10 (Power v, 
Jiankit, [UMtl ] 2 (!h. 4S7). 

(«) Stut. (1571) 13 Kliz. 0. 10, 8. 2. A Ioomo not within Iho proviHioua of tha 
section is utterly void, and coneequontly the right of the grantors to ro-eiitor 
exists from the moment of the execution of it, and where no rent is roaorvod tho 
Statute of Limitations liogins to run from that date (Maydden Hospital (Presi¬ 
dent and Oove.rnors) v. Knotts (1S7‘.)), 4 App. Cup. 324), but not if a rout, however 
Binall, were reservod so as to creuto a tenancy from year to yoar (tbid., per I,ord 
Selborne, at p. 335). Where under a private Act a loa«o by a dean and chapter 
is voidable only and not void, it may be sot up bx' the receipt of rout (Doe d. 
Pennington v. Tanure (ISISI, 12 Q. 11. 908), so as to bn bindiis:- for tho life of tho 
dean who received tho rent (Pmninytan v. Vurdalc (1858), 3 j' & N. 656). So 
also a lease for years may bind a parson personally if he so long continues parson, 
and if he voluntarily breaks such term by resigning ho may bo liable in damages 
(Price V. Williams (1836), 1 M. & W. 6)- 
(f) During this period stat. (1571) 13 Eliz. c. 10, having been repealed by 
stat. (1803) 43 Geo. 3, c. 84, was not in force, but it .was rosuseitutwl by the 
repeal of tho latter Act by etat. (1817) 57 (Jeo. 3, c. 99 (/^ne d. Cates v. Bomer- 
ville (1826\ 6 B. & C. 126). 

(h) Erclrsiastical Corjj,mias{onera V. Wodehouse, [1895] 1 Ch. 552. 

(r) Salisburj^'s (BislK^), Case (1613), 10 Co. Itbp. 08 h. 

(t^ Poe d. Berkeley (Earl) v. York (Archbishop) (1805), 0 East, 86, 103; 
Co. Litt. 45 a. 


Co, Litt. 45 a. 

Bantfyr (Bishp) v. Parry, [1891] 2 a B. 277. 

(6) In the case of a perpetual curacy, where tho patron ia a vicar, the consent 
of the rector as patron paramount is also required (Dor. d. Brammali v. OoUinge 
(1849), 7 C. B. 939). 

(c) Ecclesiastical Leases Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Viet, c, 27). This Act does not 
abridge any right of leasing which incumbents enjoyoa independently of it 
(Green, v. Jenkins (1860), 1 De Q. F. & J. 464, C. A.). 

(d) Including any lands vested in any trustee for the beneflt^f any inoumbeut 

(Ecclesiastical Leases Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Yict. c. 27), s. 13); but not inoluding 
any part of the churchyard {8t. Oahrid^ Ftnehurch Street ▼. City of London 
Aeol Property Co., [1896] P. 98) , 
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without any farm-houseB, cottages, or other agricultural buildings 
on it, on lease at the best rent obtainable for farming purposes for 
fourteen years, or on an improving lease for twenty years, provided 
the parsonage house and ten acres of land adjoining it are reserved, 
or if there is not ten acres adjoining, then ten acres, or as much, 
being less than ten acres, as is within five miles of the parsonage or 
of the church where there is no parsonage («). The lease must 
contain covenants to fiay outgoings, not to sublet without the 
consents of the bishop, patron, and incumbent, to cultivate according 
to the most improved system of husbandry in the locality so far as 
such system is not inconsistent with any express stipulation in the 
lease, to keep all lands and fixtures thereon in good condition and 
repair, and to repair and insure against hre all buildings; the 
lease must contain reservations of all timber saplings and under¬ 
wood and of all mines and minerals, but the lessor may covenant 
that the lessee may take brick, earth, stone, lime, timber, or other 
materials for the erection or repair of buildings or gates or for other 
improvements (/), and the lease must be reported on by a surveyor 
appointed by the bishop, patron, and incumbent, who must provide 
by actual survey, or by copy from an existing map, a plan showing 
the lands to be leased and the other lands belonging to the 
benefice (< 7 ). Where the patron or lord of tho manor is under 
incapacity or abroad, consent may be given on his behalf by the 
guardian, committee, or attorney as tho case may be (A), and when 
the patronage is in the Crown, the consent may be testified by the 
First Lord of the Treasury if the benefice is above the value of A‘‘20, 
br by the Lord Chancellor if it is not(i). All the incumbent’s 
documents relating to tho lease are deposited in the diocesan 
registry (A), and a receipt in writing of a counterpart or attested 
copy of the lease indorsed on the lease and signed by the lessor is 
conclusive evidence that the lease has been duly executed by him, 
and the exocucion of the lease by the bishop and patron is con¬ 
clusive evidence that the lands leased might properly bo included, 
and that the conditions as to rent and covenants have been complied 
with (1). 

1490. An incumbent or other ecclesiastical corporation (m), with 


(e) Ecclosiastioal Leases Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Yict. c. 27), ss. 1 , 2 . For form of 
leaso, see Encyclopwdia of Fonns, Vol. III., p. 668 , 

(/) Hid., e. 1. 

(•;) fbid., 8 . 3. The practice of the Ecclesiastical Comfliissioners, where their 
approval is required under tho Ecolosinstical liCasing Acts (see pp. 763,764, pwi), 
is to accept in general an extract from the 25-inch scale Ordnance Survey map 
for the purpose of showing the land to be dealt with and the ownership of all 
adjoining property, which must l>e marked thereon, and to accept, at any rate in 
the first Instauoe, a 6 -mch scale map where a considerable quantity of land is to 
be dealt with. 

i h) md., 8 . 7. 
t) Ibid., B. 8 . 

JQ Ibid., B. 14. 
t) Ibid., & 4 . 

tn) Ibid., as pended by the EcdeeiaatiGal Leasing Act, 1858 (21 22 Yict. 

9 . 571, and the l^leaiastiaal Leases Act, 1865 (28 & 20 Yict. c. 57). These 
Acta make it lawful for any eeclesiastioal corporation, aggregate or sole, 
except any college or oorppration of vicars choral, priest vicars, senior vioan. 
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the consent of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (n) and with the 
consent of the patron, and, when required, with the consent of the 
lord of the manor (o), may also grant a building lease of any land (p), 
excepting any house of residence of any corporation sole or of any 
member of a corporation aggregate, and any offices, gardens, 
orchards, or pleasure grounds convenient for actual occupation there* 
with, and except any mines or easements the grant whereof might be 


cufltos and vicars, or minor canons, and except also any eoolesiastieal hospital 
or the master thereof, to grant leases subject to the restrictions set'out in the 
Acts, 

(n) By the Ecclesiastical Leasing Acts (see note (m), p. 762, ante), it is com¬ 
petent to an incumbent, with the consent of the patron of his living and with the 
approval of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to sell, lease, or exchange any lands, 
houses, mines, minerals, or other property belonging to his Ixjnofioo, including 
the dealing with glebe lands for building pui-puses either by way of lease or 
ground rents or giant on chief or tee farm rents, and the creation of easements 
in or over land, out parsonage houses and their appurtenances and tithe rent- 
charges or com rents are not dealt with under these Acts, and in cases whore 
the property baa boon acquired for the bonefico under the Acts administered by 
the Governors of Quoen Anne’s Bounty, the Commissioners do not take 
proceedings for its sale under the Ecclesiastical Leasing Acts, unless a 
reservation of or special questions in connection with minerals have to be coii- 
siderod. Exchanges of ])roj)orties of equal value oan in certain cases be effected 
with greater facility under the Tithe and luclosuro Acts (see p, 748, ante, luid 
title Commons and liiouis of Common, VoJ. IV., p. 644). Excepting moneys 
payable by way of perpetual annual chief or fee farm rent or rentchnrgo, tlio 
whole of the proceeds from the sale of glebe, or from the sale or working of 
minerals belonging to a benefice, is required to Iw paid hi the Commissioners. 
The provisions (see p. 800, pest) for the ajipropriatiou in certain oasos of part 4>f 
tlie proceeds to the Commissiunors’ common iimd do not afloct the incuinbont^ 
in possession, and are subject to the conditions that the average annual income 
of the benefice shall not be left at less than £600, if the population amounts to 
2 ,1)00, nor at less than £500 if the population amounts to 1,000, nor in any 
case at loss than £300, and tliat in making provision tor the euro of souls out of 
the proceeds, the wants and circumstances of the place in which the lands or 
minerals dealt with are situated are to be primarily considered. In the case of 
a lease the costs, which, in accordance with the usual practice, ere payable by the 
lessee, should include the costs of the Comiu issioners. In the mlso of a Bale the 
Commissioners allow such costs as they in their discretion think fit to l>o 
deducted out of the proceeds of sale, but as a rule they do not consider ifc 
necessary that the patron should be separately represented, nor allow anything 
for such separate representation, and in no circumstances do they allow the 
incumbent’s solicitor remunerafion in excess of the scale which they have fixed, 
excepting that they allow a small foo for a duplicate conveyance where necessary, 
and a further fee, not exceeding £2, when the incumbent’s solicitor also acts for 
the patron. The scale commences with £22«. on|a purchaseprice not exceeding 
£50 ; £3 3s. up to £100 ; £4 up to £150; £d up to £200 ; £6 up to £300 ; £2 
per cent, additional up to £1,000; £1 por cent, additional up to £3,000; lOt. 
per cent, additional up to £10,000 ; 6s. per cent, additional up to £25^000; and 
2s. 6d. per cent, additional above £25,000, Where tlie consideration is not less 
than £250 the Commissioners are, with the concurrence of the incumlnsrit, 
prepared to consider the acceptance of 15 to 20 per cent., according to the 
dreumstances of the price, in cash, together with a mortgage deed providing for 
payment of the balance by equal 1^-yearly instalmwitB of principal and 
interest combined. 

(o) Ecclesiastical Ijeasing Act, 1842 (6 A 6 Viet. c. 108), s. 20. 

(p) Including any land held in trust for ^e corporation (ibid., s. 28), w held 
upon trusts under which not lees tJian three-fourths of the net income is pay¬ 
able to the inoombent of a benefioe (Ecdeiiastical Ckmuniseidners’ directkiiiis); 
hut not including any portion olibe churchyard (St. Odbrid, Fenchureh Stred 
(Btdor etc.) ▼. C% of London RecU Propertj/ Go., [1896] P. 95). 
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BioT. s. prejudicial to the enjoyment of such residence (q), for not more 
Property ninety-nine years, to any person willing to improve or repair existing 
Eccle* houses, or to erect new houses on the land, or to annex any part of 
in the land to buildings erected or to be erected thereon, and may 
ns Nature, grant a renewal of such a lease, so long as one-fourth part of the 
term remains unexpired (r), and may grant a mining lease for any 
term not exceeding sixty years (a). A building lease so granted 
must reserve the best rent obtainable (t), excepting that a smaller 
rent may be reserved for the first six years (a), and must contain 
covenants for erecting, repairing, and insuring any buildings to be 
erected pursuant to the lease (fc). The incumbent or other ecclesi¬ 
astical corporation may, with the like consents, appropriate any part 
of the lahd which might be leased for streets, or squares, or for places 
convenient for the carrying on of any manufacture or trade, or 
otherwise for the general imrovement of the estate or the accom¬ 
modation of the occupiers (c). Provisions as to the consent of the 
Crown as patron, and of any patron or lord of a manor who is under 
incapacity, similar to those set out above in respect of leases at a 
rack rent, apply (d). 

General power 1491. The incumbent or other ecclesiastical corporation may also, 
of permanent jjjjg game consents, in cases where it is made to appear to the 
mproTemen . the Ecclesiastical Commissioners that it will be to the 

permanent advantage of the estate, lease in any manner, sell, 
exchange, or otherwise dispose of any part of the property in any 
manner and on any terms which the Commissioners by an order 
.under their seal approve, hut no sale by an incumheiit can be so 
authorised until one month’s notice has been given to the bishop of 
the diocese (e). All moneys paid by way of premiums on any lease, 
or by way of royalties on minerals, or on any sale, exchange, or parti¬ 
tion are to be paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and may by 
them be reinvested in lands convenient to be held by the corporation 
on whose behalf the money was received (/). 

Sale pf glebe 1492. The incumbent may, if be is desirous of selling any of the 
iaudi. glebe except the parsonage house and any lands appurtenant 


( 7 I Ecclpsiastical Leasing Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Viet. c. 108), 9 . 9. 

(r) 1 bid., B. 6 . A lease for twenty-one years made by a vicar within three 
years of the expiration of a former lease of premises in London belonging to 
the vioai-age, not bein» the resideuce nor above ten acres, was hold not to be 
within stat. (1371) 13 Eliz. c. 10, nor the amending Acts (Vivian v. Blomberg 
(183«). 3 Scott, 681). • 

' ‘ 1 hid., 8 . 6 . 

UM., 8 . 1 . 

I ad., s. 2 . 

Tbid., 8. 1. 
c) 1 bill., B. 3. 

.d) [hid., 89. 22. 23, 34. 

(e) Itcolesiastical Leasing Act, 1858 (21 4 22 Viet. c. 57), 8. 1. The notice of 
sale required to be given to the bishop is now limited to one month, and is 
issued from tiio Eocleeiastical Oommissioners’ office. Where the sale was to 
trustees of a settlement and the purchase was not authorised by tiie trust for 
investment, it was held that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had no rem^y 
against the ownc^'-s of the settled estates for specific performance (EccUaiaatical 
Cemniaaioaera v. Pinney, [1900j 2 Oh. 736, 0. A.). 

(/) Ibid., B. 3. 
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thereto (g), apply to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for their 
approval of the proposed sale, but before so doing he must give 
notice to the bishopNof the diocese and to the patron of the living {h), 
and also to the parishioners and to the sanitary authority of the 
district (i) of his intention to make such application. If the land 
is subject to any mortgage or other debt, notice, which must be in 
the prescribed form, must also be given to the mortgagee or other 
creditor (A;). After the notices have been^ven to the bishop and 
the ^tron the incumbent may apply to the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to approve the sale, and the Board, if satisfied of the 
primd facie expediency of the proposed sale, will nominate a com¬ 
petent valuer and instruct him to report as to the value and quality 
of the land, value of timber, existence and value of miner&ls, state 
of the buildings, whether the value is likely to be diminished by 
any dilapidations which the incumbent is liable to make good (Z), 
whether the land possesses any accommodation value to adjoining 
owners, whether there is likely to be a demand for small allot¬ 
ments (w), and as to the outgoings. If Uio Board are then satisfied 
that the application has been duly made by an incumbent authorised 
to apply, that the prescribed notice has boon given to the bishop and 
patron that an objection to the sale either has not boon made, or if 
made ought not to prevail, and that the sale will be for tho perma¬ 
nent benefit of the benefice, they may approve the sale Bubjot;t to tho 
provisions of the Glebe Lands Act, 188 B(m), but the Board cannot 
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(y) This exception includoB tho outbuildings, garden, or other oppurtonunoerf 
of the parsonage house, or such i)art of tho globo as the Hoard of Agriculturo 
and Fisheries consider to bo nccc'ssary for the convenient enjoyment of that 
house (Glebo liands Act, 18S8 (fil & (i2 Viet. c. 20), as. 2, 8n) ; Sale of Ololio 
I.and Hules, iy09, r. 2). For the Sale of Qlebo Land IIuIob, 1909, dated 
Atigust 13th, 1909, see [1909] W. N. 317. 

(A) The notices must be in tho form in the schedule to the Sale of Gloiio 
Land Hules, with map annexed, and must contain such pojrticulars of ihoobjouta 
and advantages of the jiropost^d sale, and of the situation of the laml as will 
enable the bishop and patron to judge whether they ought ti object. If the 
patron is a minor, idiot, lunatic, or feme covert, tho notice must be given 
respectively to the guardian, committee, or husband and wife (Sale of Globe 
Ijiind Rules, 1909, r. 1). It was hold in a case under a luivato Act, which gave 
trustees tho light of presentation during a minority, that this did not 
constitute them patrons for the purpose of oonseuting to a sale of glebo, and 
that the guardian was the proper person to consent (Leigh v. Leigh, [1902] 
1 Oh. 400'. 


(t) The notice to th^parishioners must be posted on tho notice board of the 
parish church, at the post office, and other usual places, on three saccesslve 
Hundays, and if the land is in another parish notice must be given in both 
places (i^le of Glebe Land Eules, 1909, r, 1). 

(k) Ibid., r. 1; for the presented form, see ibid., schedule, Form No. 3. 

(/) li there are any such dilapidations, either the incumbent must make them 
good before the sale, or the Board must provide for the amount of such 
aiminution of value being recouped to the benefice by an immolate money pay¬ 
ment or by the application of part of the income of the* benefice, witn a 
continuing liability on the incumbent until the amount is made go<xl (Glebe 
Lands Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet. o. 20),' s. 6 (1); Sale of Glebe Land Rules, 1909, 
r. 8). 

(m) Glebe Lands Act, 1888 (51 A 62 Viet. o. 20), s. 8 (1); Sale of Glebe Land 
Buies, 1909, rr. 4, 6. 

(n) 51 & 62 Yict. c. 20. If a bishop or pabxm has objected, the Baaed must 
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approve any sale of land subject to a lease originally created for a 
term exceeding twenty<one years, or let for any term where through 
the rent reserved being less than two-thirds of the value, or for imy 
other reason, the incumbent is not in possession of the full rente 
and profits, or of mines or minerals which appear likely to become 
of considerable value (o). 


Investment of 1493. Where the Board have approved the sale the incumbent 
proceeds. may sell the land subject to the conditions required by the Board 
and to the provisions of the Glebe Lands Act, 1888 (p). The 
expenses of the sale are defrayed out of the purchase-money, and 
the balance of the purchase-money, after discharging any mortgage 
or other •debt which the Board decide ought to be discharged (q^), is 
paid to the Board (r), and by them invested in trustee securities 
selected by the incumbent if he desires, in the name of the Ecclesias¬ 
tical ComraiBsioners («), or in redemption of land tax, chief rent or 


inform t}io person objecting in writing of their reasons for being so satisfied 
(Globe J^ands Act, 188H (51 & 52 Viet. c. 20), s. 3 (2)). 

(o) Globe Lands Act, 1888 (61 & 82 Viet. c. 20), s. 5 (2); Sale of Glebe Land 
llulos, 1909, r. 2. 

(p) 61 & 62 Viet. 0 . 20. Although lands are vested in the incxunbeiit “ and hia 
BuccoHBors,” tliis does not constitute a trust for “ por.sons by way of succession ” 
80 as to make it a settlement within the tncyuing of the Settled Tiand Acts, and 
consequently the iricinnbcnt has not the powers of a tenant for life under those 
A.c\b{Kx parte Castle I lath am [Vicar) and Kx parte Midland Rail. Go., [1895] 1 
Oh. S-IH, upju'oved in lie Rath and Welle [Bishop) [1899] 2 Cb. 1118), but the Oiebo 
1 auuls Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Vb-t. o. 20), by s. 8 (4) expressly prov ides that in effect¬ 
ing the sale tbo incumbout hus «is far as circunistanees admit powers similar 
to those of a U'liant for life under the Settled Land Acts (for which see title 
Seitlemunts), and may enter into a contract for Iho sale as a tenant for life 
may. No contract should bo entered into, nor should any material expense be 
incuiTod (Sale of Globe r,and Ilules, 1909, r. 4), until the iJoard has decided that 
the sale is expedient. The prescrib<’d notice of the proposal to sell having been 
given to inortpigocs and creditors, any mortgagee or creditor may within one 
month [ihid., r. 1) object on the ground that his security will be damnified, and 
the Itofini niaj' make provision.s for securing his rights, or if satisfied that he will 
not, lie damnilu'd may approve the sale. Where a mortgage debt is repayable 
by annual instalments or the land is subject to any mrmanent annual charge 
in favour of another benefice, these liecome payable oy the incumbent out of 
the intwestof the purohnse-in(mey, end the Hoard may make any provisions for 
preventing prejudice to the future intorost of the benefice, which will be binding 
on the incuinbont for the time being, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
may set apart an adequate part of the security for the purpose of meeting any 
siicn pennauent annual charge (Glebe l^ands Act, 1888 (51 A 52 Viet. c. 20), 
es. 6 (2), 7). 

(q) Ibid., 8. 6 (1). Whore purchase-money of glebe loads taken by a railway 
Company had been paid into court before the Globe Lands Act, 1888 (61 & 52 
Viet. c. 20), the court allowed part of it to bo devoted to repairs of the rectory, 
and refttsed to allow-any jmrt to bo devoted to ropaying money borrowed from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty [lie Louth and East Coaet Rail. Vo., Ex parte Grimoldlof 
(Rector) (1876), 2 Oh, D. 225), and in another case refused to allow it to be 
applied in the repayment of mone)- already spent on repairs [Re Nether Btowey 
Vicaraju (1873), L. It. 17 Eq. 156). 

(r) The receipt of the Board is a good discharge to the purchaser (Glebe Lands 
Act, 1888 (51 & 62 Viet c. 201. s. 4 (1) ). 

(t) secuiitieB may from time to time be varied on the requMt of and at 
the expense of the incumbent with the approval of the Comimesioners («6td., 
s. 4 (3) ). Whercf-land belongiDg to ecolosiastical corporation was subject to 
a leaso and was purchased compulsorily and the lessee’s interest was acquired 
independently, tne sum paid for the reversion was ordered to he acoomulated 
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quit rent charged on any unsold part of the glebe» or in the purcbsM Skjt. 1 
of lands adjacent to the parsonage the possession of which in the PropertF 
judgment of the Board would be for the benefit of the benefice and Bod*- 
for the convenient enjoyment of the parsonage house (t). ^ 


(tL) DilapidaUmu and If'astA. 

1494. A dilapidation is the palling down or destroying in any DiiRpidatloii. 
manner any of the houses or huildings* belonging to a spiritual 
living (a) or suffering them to run into ruin or decay, or wasting (6) 
or destroying the goods of the church, or committing or suffering any 
wilful waste (h) in or upon the inheritance of the church (a). It is 


until the expiration of the lease (Exmrte Qlouccster (Dean and Cliaifler) (18S0), 

15 Jur. 239; Ex parte Christchurch (Dean and Chapter) (1853), 23 L. J. fOH.) 
H9); and where such land was subject to a lease with fines upon renewal the 
corporation was held entitled to so much only of the dividends ns roprescntod 
tho rent reserved, with liberty to apply as to accumulations (Ex parte St. PatU'a 
(Dean and Chapter) (1883), 11 W. K. 482; but see Ex parte Merton Colkge 
(fVarJen) (18(52), 1 Now Eop. 176). 

(i) Anv land so purchased is convoyed to the incumbent and forms partof the 
glebe (Glebe Lands Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet. c. 20), s. 4 («)). Whore purchase- 
money of part of a churchyard was in court the oourt allowed it to bo expended 
in part in purchase of a ho\iRO of residence which was not suitable but was 
capable of being made so, and in purlin olteratiouH and repairs required to niaku 
it suitable (Ex parte St, liotulph, Aldgaie (Vicar), [1894] 3 Ch. 54-1). Oenorally, 
the sourt sanctions beneficial expenditure out of oapital for the building 
(Ex parte liradjkld St. Claire (fieeto^ (1875), 32 L. T. 248), completion (Exparte • 
Jlartiuqtm (Kedirr'j (1875), 23 W. II. 484), or permanent improvement (Ex parte 
dfaiMiolc. (Jtedor) (1873), L. E. 16 J'lq. 671) of a parsonage house or of other 
builuings belonging to the benefice (lie Whitfield (fncumhent) (1861h 1 John.de H. 
(>10; Ex parte Shi]iton-undrr-\Vychwo<id (Hedot^ (1871), 19 W. E. 649), or in 
the incloBure of other lands belonging to the benefice (Ex parteLod(wooti(lS&i), 

14 Ueav. 158), and ov*in in some cases in repayment of money already exjtondea 
(Ex parte Iiolywdl-eum~Nefdingw(rrth (lieeUrr^ (1879), 27 W. II. 707 ; K-x parte 
(tumsion (Retior) (1876), 1 Ch. I>. 477), nut not in paying off money borrowed 
for the purpose ( Williams v. AyU-shury and IhuJeingham Mail, Vo. (1871), 43 L. J. 
(on.) 825, 0. A.; and note ly), on p. 766, ante), nor without tho consent of the 
patron in reducing a rentchargo (Ax parte Castle IJytham ( I't ar) and Ex parte 
Midland Mail. Co., [1895] 1 Ch. 318), nor in restoration of the diancel (ReLouth 
and East Vvast Rail. Co., Ex parte Crimoldlnj (Rector) (1876), 2 Ch. 1). 226). The 
combined effect of s. 32 of the Settled Lana Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Viet. c. 88), and 
s. 69 of the Ijinds Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. o. 18), is that 
when purchiise-inonoy of glebe has been paid into court under tho last-named 
Act, it may be dealt with as capital moneys under the Settled Jjand Acts (Expurte 
Castle bytham ( Vicar) and Ex parte Midland Rail. Co., supra) ; as, for instance, 
in discharging incumbrances or buying up leatos on other lands hold on tho 
same trusts (MeByrottls Charity (1883), 23 CTi. 1). 171; Ex parte London (Bishop) 
(1860), 2 Do G. F. & J. 14, 0. A.; Ex parte Manchester (Dean and CSanon«} 
(1873), 28 L. T. 184; «« Queen (7aTOe/ (Vicar) 03<i3), 11 W. E. 603). 

(а) This includes in the case of a benefice aU suoh bouses of residence, 
chancels, wbUs, fences, and other buildings and things as the incumbent is by 
law or custom bound to maintain in repair (Ecclesiastical DilupidatioDS Act, 
1871 (34 & 33 Viet. c. 43), s. 4 ). Before tiiis Act it was held that a vicar could 
not recover in respect of repairs of buildings which were hold by a college in 
trust, to permit the vicar to receive the rente after deducting the expense of 
repairs (Browne v. Mamsdm (1818), 2 Moore (o. v.), 612). 

(б) It is waste for a rector to cut trees in the churchyard except tor repoiting 
the chancel of the church (stat. (1306—7) 35 Edw. 1, stat. 2), or fur a bishop to 
oat down and sell the trees of his Duhoprio (Bam, E^leaiustioal Law, 
VoL n., p. 146 c; Winchester (Bishop) y. Wodgar (1629), 3 Swan. 849, n.), or 
for a parson to open minss (KnigM y. Mtaeley (1753), Ainh. 176), without tbs 
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the duty of every person occupying a spiritual office and receiving 
the emoluments thereof to prevent the dilapidation of the property 
belonging to it, and any breach of this duty may be visited with 
ecclesiastical censures, while the next occupant of the office, in 
respect of any dilapidations outstanding on the office becoming 
vacant, may recover damages in the spiritual court or at common 
law against the predeceB|or or his estate (c). 

1495. In order to make provision for the better sustentation of 
buildings which ecclesiastical persons are thus liable to repair, as well 


consent of the patron and ordinary {Ilolden v, Wtekea (1860), 1 John. H. 278; 
Ifuntlty V. Rmaell (1849), 13 Q. 1?. 572), hut not for a parson before the 
restraining Acts of Elizabeth with the consent of the patron and ordinary to dig 
new coal luinoa in a glebe {Rutland's (Countess) Case (1663), 1 Lev. 107), or since 
the restraining Acts for him to work mines already opened, provided the open¬ 
ing was duly authorised (licdeaiaatiml Commissioners v. Wo<hhmsf, [1895] 1 Ch. 
552), or to cut trees for the purpose of repairs (Slrachy v. Francis (1741), 2 Atk. 
217), or for the purpose of apply ing the proceeds of sale to purchasing other 
timoor for repairs of buildings belonging to the benefice (Soiverby v. Fryer 
(1869), L. II. 8 Kq. 417; IVtther v. Winchester (Dean etc.) (1817), 3 Mer. 421 ; 
Marlborough (Duhe) v.St.John (1852),5 DoO. & Sm. 174), or to alter the system 
of cultivation for the purjwse of meliorating the laud (St, Albans (Duke) v. 
Sleipwith (18*15), 8 Ileav. 354), or to suffer a building to go to decay if 
he replaces it by a Letter building (Huntletj v. Russell, supra). As to the 
removal of fixtures placed by the incumbent, see Martin v. Roe (1857), 7 
E. & 11. 237. As to trees in the churchyard, the statute “ Ne rector pro- 
stemat arboros in cemiU'i is ” stut. (1306—7) 35 Edw. 1, stat. 2, enacts that 
" Eorasinuch as a churchyard that is deilicated is the soil of a church and 
whatsoever is planted belongeth to the soil it must needs follow that those Creoa 
<trhich bo growing in the churchyard are to be reckone<l amongst the goods of 
the Church the which Laymen have no authority to dispose but as the Holy 
Scripture doth testify The charge of them is committed only to Priests to be 
disposed of And vet seeing those trees be often planted to defend the force 
of the wind from hurting the church We do prohibit the Parsons that they 
do not ]»resuine to fell them down miadvisedly, but when the Chancel of the 
Church doth want necoe.sary reparations; neither shall they be converted hi 
any other uso except the body of the Church doth need like repair, In which 
case the Koctors of poor parishes of their charity shall do well to relievo the 
Pari.shioiiers with liostowing upon them the same Trees which we will not 
command tt> be done but we will commend it when it is done.” 

(r) The action is based not on the general law of the land, but on custom 
whicE had become part of the common law, and therefore all the incidents of 
the custom attached (Rryan v. Clay (1852), 1 E. & U. 38). The principle 
is that the law cast a duty on the incumbent or prebendary (RadcUffe 
V. D'Oyly (1788), 2 Term Bep. 630) to maintain the houses, buildings, 
and other premises belonging to the benefleo because he enjoyed the benefit of 
thorn, but that neglect to perform it constituted no civil tprt durittg his lifetime, 
and occupation of the benefice either to his successor who was unknown, or to 
the patron who hod no right of action for spoil or waste, and only enured to 
the successor when he was ascertained (Joms v. IliU (1690), 3 Lev. 268; 
IfAcafffv Lane (1669), 1 Wms. Saund. 216 b, b; Mason t. Lcmhert (1848), 
13 Q. B. 795; Smera V. Lawrence (1743), Willes, 413; Bird v. Rtlph (l836), 
2 Ad. & El. 773; Wise v. Metcal/e (1829), 10 B. & C. 299; Bunbury v. Ifeu'stm 
(1849), 3 Exch. 558 ; Suntley v. Rmaell, supra), not as a debt, but as a liability 
to damages which was to be satisfied out of assets after simple contract debts 
(Bryan V. Olay, supra). It is confined to dilapidations to houses and buildings, 
and does not extend to waste by digging gravel in the glel>e (Rosa v. Adexek 
(1868), L. B. 3 0. P. 655). The action for d^ages of which the alwve-named 
cases afford examples has bee^ractioally abolished by the Ecdeeiastical Dilapi> 
datioDS Act, 1871 (Re JUaui, Wayman r. Monk (1887), 36 Ch. D. 583, 588). As 
to the liability of a bishop to account for wifbte, eee Hampton r. Meath (Biakop). 
(1831), Sau. i So. 397. 
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M for the relief of saoh persons and their representatives (d), R ***’’^« 
surveyor or snrveyors of ecclesiastical dilapidations is or ard ProiHtrtjr 
appointed for each diocese (e) by the archdeacons and rural deans at Bcctls- 
a meeting at which the bishop, or in his absence the senior arch- tSh^calla 
deacon, presides (/). The appointment is subject to the approval 
of the bishop, who has power to hear any complaint against a 
surveyor of neglectj breach of duty, or unfitness for his office, and 
to remove him after giving him an opportunity of showing cause to 
the contrary (p). The surveyor is paid according to a rate of 
charges fixed or revised at a meeting of the bishop, archdeacons, 
rural deans, and the chancellor of the diocese (h). The surveyor 
must not be interested directly or indirectly, except as shareholder in 
a public company, in any work or contract to be entered into for the 
repair of ecclesiastical dilapidations li). 

At the request of an incambent, or on complaint in writing of an Impeotion b; 
archdeacon or rural dean or patron of a benefice (k), that the buildings •«»■»«><». 
of a benefice (1) are in a stale of dilapidation, or within throe calendar 
months after the avoidance of a benefice (m), nnless the late incum¬ 
bent is free from all liability to dilapidations, or where a benefice is 
under sequestration within six months after the sequestration issues. 


(d) Eccleeinstical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 33 Viet, c, prcaroblo. 
It was formerly necessary for every bishop os soon as ho was installed, and for 
every rector or vicar as soon as he was inducted, to procure a survey of the state 
of th# premises, and evidence of the amount required to repair them (Burn, 
Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. II., p. 147), * 

(c) A building belonging to a benefice is deemed to be in the diocosn of tha 
hi^op under whose jurisdiction the benefice is (Ecclesiastical Diiapidationa 
Act, 1871 (34 & 36 Viet. c. 43), s. 6), 

(/) Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet, c. 43), s. 8. 

Of) I bid. The appointment may be general or for a term, and for the whole 
or part of the diocese. 


(A) Ibid., s. 10. 

(*•) Ibid., B. 11. 

(A) I bid., B. 12. A copy of the complaint must be forwardatl to i.ha incumbent 
one month before the inspection is ordered. An agreement by two inonmbente, 
made with the assents of their respective patrons and bisliops, to exchange their 
livings without any pa^mient for dilapidations on either side was not simouiocal, 
nor is it so oontrory to the policy of the Act os to be invalid ( Wright v. Ifaviea 

r 3), 1 0. P. D. 6.38, C. A.; Oddham y. Edwarda *(1W«). 18 0. B. .389, 
Oh.), but the mere fact that at the time of the agreement to exchange 
neither party contemplated such a claim will not estop either party from 
enforcing it {Doivneaw^iJraig (1841), 9 M. & W. 166). 

(I) Benefice includes all rectories with cure of souls, vicarages, perpetual 
curacies, donatives, endowed publio chapels, and parochial chapelries, and 
chapelries or districts belonmng or reputed to belong to, or annexed or reputed 
to be annexed to, any chur^ or chapel (Eoclesiastim Dilapidations Act, 1871 
(34 & 36 Viet. c. 43), s. 3). 

(m) Eoolesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 36 Viot. c. 43), s. 29. 
The Act contains two distinct sets of provindons: ss. 12—24, relate to 
inspeotikm when a benefice is not vacant; sa. 29 —43 relate to inspection 
when it is vacant; s. 20, therefore, has no bearing on an inspection made 
under the latter eections, and, oonsequently, where a benefioe was under seqoee* 
tration at the death of tha incumbent end the inspection was made after 
tha avoidance, and the bishop’s order was nswde pursuant to a 34, it was held 
that the seqaestrator was not liable for, nor entitled to deduct out of the nrofite 
in his han^ the oostof tha repairsleqnivBifJonei v. Danget^d (IS16), 1 C&l D. 
438). 
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and ibentseforth every fifib year while it continues (n), the Insbop 
may direct the surveyor to inspect the buildings of the benefice. 

1496. Where sneh a complaint is made* if witliin twenty-one days 
of notice thereof the incumbent informs the bishop that he intends 
to do the repairs, the bishop may allow him a reasonable time to 
execute them (o), but if he does not or the bishop during the time 
BO directs(p), then the sui^eyor inspects, and within one month sends 
to the bishop his report, and a copy to the incumbent and to the 
sequestrfiftor (if any) {q), showing, if any works are needed for putting 
into repair any dilapidated building belonging to the benefice, what 
they are. specifying them in detail, what he estimates to be the prob¬ 
able cost, and at or within what time or times such work respecuvely 
ought to be executed, or, in the case of an avoidance of the benefice, 
stating what sum will be required to make good the dilapidations (r). 

The incumbent (s) or sequestrator may, within one month, state 
in writing to the bishop objections (<) to the report on any grounds 
of fact or law, and the bishop may, at the expense of the objector, 
direct a second report by another surveyor or take counsel’s opinion 
on a question of law, and shall, after due consideration, make an 
order giving his decision in writing, which is final (a). 

The incumbent must then proceod to execute the repairs within 
the time named or such extended time as the bi&hop shall allow {!>). 
For that purpose he may borrow, and the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty upon his request, with the consent of the bishop, 
may lend, upon the security of the possessions of the beneficH, the 
Vhole or any part of the sum stated as the cost, with such sum 
as the Governors think fit in riispect of costs and expenses (c). If 
the benefice is under sequestration the sum stated (c/) becomes a 

(«) Eccloaiastical Dilftpirlationfl Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. 43), s. 13. 

(o) H. ‘ 22 . 

( p) In tliG enso of uvoidanco of a benefice the Act says (iW'f., s. 29), “The 
bielnip ahall direct " ; but it was hold that the aection ie directory and not 
iniperutive, and that a direction iuoiIb by the bishop more than three months 
after tbo avoidance {Caldowy. Pixell {isi'i), 2 C. P. D. 662) and an inspection 
made after throe months pursuant to a direction within three months are valid 
[Olmvm V. JforrwMT (1876), 1 Ex. D. 107). 

M Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 36 Viet. o. 43), s. 14. 

(r) In the case of an avoidance of the henofico the report may state any 
sptK^ial oiroumstances, and a copy is to be sent both to the new incumbent and to 
the late incumbent, his execut(n'B or administrators {ibid., s. 30), and eitW the 
new Lnouinl)ent or tho late incumbent, his executors er administrators, may 
state ohjectiouB to the report. 

(«) Including both the new and the late inoamhent in the case of a vacant 
belief {ibid., ss. 16, 32|. 

(<) Ibid., 88. 16, 32. An objection by letter from the executor of a deceased 
inoumbent should he considered by the bishop, even though it does not expressly 
purport to he within s. 32 of the Act {Ife Beauvais v. Chreen (1907), 24 T. Ij. ll 
48. 0. A.). 

(а) Bcclosioatioal Dpapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 36 Viot. e. 43), ss. 16,34—36. 
The placing of the bishop's signature on the order by means of a stamp is a 
sufficient signature {I>e Jtmuvait v. G’rew* (1906), 22 T. L. E. 816, reversed on 
another point (1907). 24 T. L. TL 43, C. A.). 

(б) BoolesiU^vJ Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Yifit ^ 43), ss. 18, 42. 
Thia sebtion says oighiewa months for a uew incumbent. 

<c) Ibid., S8. 17, 38, 

(d) The sequestrator haano authorify to expend on repairs out of the profits 
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olmrgfi upon the net profits oi the benefiee ifi priority to all othtT 
charges except the stipends of &e enrate or oorates ai^ointed to 
perform the duties <e). If Ihe benefice becomes vacant while 
under sequestration a fresh imqpeotion and report is made by the 
surveyor (/}, and in all oases of a benefice becoming vacant a report 
already made stands good, subject to any modification which may 
be made in it (y). * 

If the incumbent refuses or neglects to dnly execute the repairs, 
the bishop may raise the prescribe sum, if not otherwise* provided 
by the incumbent, together with all costa, by sequestration of the 
profits of the benefice (A). 

In the case of an avoidance of the benefice the order is Signed by 
the bishop in triplicate (i), and the sum stated in the order as the cost 
of the repairs (/r) is a debt to the new incumbent recoverable from the 
late incumbent or his estate (1), which is recoverable pa W pasm with 
other debts due from the estate (?a), and the new incumbent, as and 
when he receives it or any part, is bound forthwith to hand it over 
to the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty (»), and at the end of six 
months from the date of tlie order, or such further period not 
exceeding twelve months as the bishop may allow, is bound to pay 
to the Governors whatever sum is required to make up the sum so 
stated as the cost of the repairs (o). The new incumbent may, with 
the consent of the patron and bisljop, elect to rebuild the premises 
and apply the said sum thereto, but if not he must execute the 
rej>airs within eighteen months (p). 

1497. Where money is standing to the credit of a dilapidation OcHif oatii. 
account in the books of the Bounty, the repairs must be executed to 
the satisfaction of the surveyor (q), and in the cases of sequestration 
or refusal to execute they must be executed under the direction of 
the surveyor (r), who certifies («) from time to time for payments 
out of the money so standitjg until the whole of the repairs have 
been executed or the money is exhausted, and ' 'lien the rei)aira 

of tho boneficd a larger suiti than that osliuiated lu the BUrvo} ur’s report (liiindtr 
V. 1‘aravtciai (18S.>), 15 U. B. D. ti'J'J). 

(e) SoclesiaBtical DdapldatioDM Act, 1871 (34 & 36 Viet. o. 43), 8, 20. 

(/) Ibid,, B. 21. 

(ff) Ibid., SB. 24, 49, 

Ibid., 88. 23, 43. A foilare to repair by reason of inability to pay for 
r^airs ma^^ be equivalent to a refusal or negle<^ (Ax parte Loughinan (1007), 52 

(«) One copy is Mii^to the new incumbent, one to the late incumbent, his 
executors or administrators, and the third is filed in the diocoaan registry 
{ibid., 8. 36). 

(h) If in doing the repairs timber growing on the glebe is used, the value of 
it would not l>e incladod in the cost charged against the late incumbent's estate 
{Pm-dual y. Conke (1826), 2 0. & P. 460). 

(f) Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. o. 43), 8. 36. 

(m) Rt M(mk, WajftuoH v. Mmtk (1837), 35 Ch. D. 683; MuHt v, Rurt/eie (1856), 

23^V. 278. 

») Ibid.,e. 37. 

o) Ibid., SB. 40,4i. 

p) Ibid., a. 42. 

j) Ibid., B. 44. 

r) Ibid., B. 45. 

W 'j 
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have been finished to his eatislaction, the snrveyor ^ves a final 
certificate, which is filed in the registry and is conclusive evidence 
of the due execution of the works (t) and protests the incumbent 
and his estate from any claim in respect of the buildings for 
dilapidations, except for wilful waste, in the event of the benefice 
becoming vacant within five years (a). 

The Estates Committee of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
may (i») inspect any property assigned as an endowment for any 
see, and,may serve notice on the archbishop or bishop of suon 
see of any want of repair, and requiring him at his own expense, 
or at the exi)onse of his tenants, to do the repairs specified in such 
notice, and they may, at the request of any archbishop or bishop, 
undertake or authorise any permanent improvements of such 
property and advance money for the purpose out of their common 
fund and charge it thereon (c). The Estates Committee are also 
clothed with all the rights which any archbishop or bishop might 
have had against his predecessor or his estate in respect of dilapi¬ 
dations on the estate forming the endowment of the see other than 
the houses of residence, and are empowered in enforcing such 
rights to have regard to the state of repair at the preceding 
succession (<l). 

1498. Any archbishop or bishop, or the holder of any dignity or 
office in any cathedral or collegiate church, nia}' employ a surveyor 
approved by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to report what works 
are needed for putting into a proper state of repair any residence 
which ho is bound to maintain in repair at his own personal cost (c), 
and a certificate by such surveyor that such works have been duly 
executed is, when filed in the registry, conclusive endence of tlie 
duo execution of such works, and protects such dignitary and his 
estate from any claim for dilapidations other than wilful waste 
or damage by fire arising on the office becoming vacant within five 
years (J). 

(vii.) Inaurance, 

1499. The incumbent of every benefice is obliged to keep insured 
against fire, in at least three-fifths of the value, the parsonage house 
and farm and other buildings standing on land l^longing to the 
benefice, and their outbuildings and offices, and also the chancel of 
the church if the incumbent is liable to repair it (g). The insurance 
must be effected with an office approved by*the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty in the joint names of the incumbent and the 
Governors, uid the receipt must be produced at the first visitation 

(t) Burlesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 A 35 Viot c. 43), a. 4A. 

m) Ibid., B. 47. 

(h) Eithco' at the request of the archbishop or bishop, or without such request 
(Ecolemaetiookl CTonuoismooers Act, 1866 (29 & SO Viot c. Ill), s. 13. 

! e) Eodesuistical Oommissiouerti Act, i860 (23 & 24 Viot. o. 124), ss. 9, 10. 

(Q Eoolo^tical Commissiouets Act, 1666 (29 & 30 Viet. o. Ill), e 
e) Eooleeiutioal DilaiadAtioas Act, 1871 (34 A 35 Viot. c. 43). s. 25. 
f) Ibid., BS. 27, 28. 

y) Ibid., e. 54. Ae to the iucluawn of a covenant to insure in eoeleeiastxcal 
leases, see pp. 763, 764, onle. 
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aftev payment (h). If a building is burnt and the insurance offioa 
elects to pay instead of reinstating it, the sum paid is received by 
the Grovemors and> dealt with as if it were a payment in respect of 
dilapidations (i). If the building is not insure, or a further sum 
beyond the insurance money is required to reinstate the building, 
the surveyor certifies in triplicate to the bishop, the Governors, and 
the incumbent or sequestrator the amount required, and unless 
the incumbent pays the sum certified within three mouths to the 
Governors, the bishop raises it by sequestration, or, if the benefice 
is already sequestrated, the sequestrator pays the sum certified out 
of the net profits of the benefice, and the sum is expended in 
reinstating the buildings as if it were a sum provided for* making 
good dilapidations (k). The incumbent of a benefice which is subject 
to a mortgage for the building of a houso of residence is also under 
a liability to keep such house insured in an ofiice in Loudon 
or Westminster at a sum to be determined by the bishop (f). Any 
house of residence built, rebuilt, altered, or improved under the 
Ecclesiastical Houses of Eesidenco Acts must also be kept insured 
by the bishop, dean, or canon for the time being in occupation in 
such offices and to such amount as the Ecclesiastical CommiHsioners 
deem fit(m). 

(iz.) Private Benefaetiotu, 

1500 . Private benefactions given fur a spiritual purpose for the 
benefit of the Church of England are donations fur a charitable 
purpose (n). A trust for the building of a church or for mainLaitH 
ing and propagating the worship of God, without any more precise 
expression of intention as to the deiioniination to be beneiited, is 
construed as for the advancement of the Church of England as the 
established religion of the country (o), and this exceptional position 
of the Church of England is expressly preserved by the Charitable 
Trusts Acts(p). Every gift, appointment, settlement, devise, or 
bequest for a spiritual purpose is an assurance for tlie i>eneht of a 
charitable use, and if the subject-matter is land, or pet ^onal estate 
to be laid out in the purchase of land, it comes within the scope of 
the laws as to mortmain and charitable uses, and must comply 
with the provisions required by those laws unless it is within some 
exemption. If such assurance is to a corporation it must be under 
the authority of a licence from the Crown or of a statute for the 


(A) EccleBiaatical Dilapidatioua Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. 43), s. 55. The 
incumbent must also include the numo of the office and the date and amount of the 
last annual payment in the return which he has to make under the I’luralitios 
Act, 1838 (ibid., s. 65, and Pluralities Act., 1838 (I & 2 Vict. c. 106), Sched. I.). 
(*) licoleeiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871 (34 A 35 Viet. c. 43), a. 66. 

(A) Ibid., a. 67 

(Q HutaUtie* Act, 1838 (1 & 2 Vict. c. 106). s. 67. 

(fit) Ecclesiastioal Housoe of llcsidence Act, 1842 (5 & 6 Viot. c. 2G), a. 11. 

(n) See title CuABYnBS, Vol. IV., pp. 112, 113. A gift of money upon trust 
to invest and pay the income to the inoiunbeut of a wurch as long as no pew 
rents are charged is not void for perpetuily (£e Bandell, Randill v. (18^“' 

« L. J. <OH.) 899). 

io) See title Cbaritiks, Vol. IV., p. 182. 

(p) CWtabl# Trusts Act, 1863 (16 A 17 Viot. o. Ul), s. 46, 
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time being in foroe (q), and, whether it is to a corporation or not, it 
must, in so far as it is not exempt (r), comply with the provisions 
reqtured to be fulfilled in order to validate an assurance of laud to 
charitable uses (r). 

1601- The effective augmentation of the endowment of the 
incumbent of a benefice by means of a private benefaction may be 
enhanced whenever the 'benefaction consists of monw or Govern¬ 
ment securities, or other securities approved by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, or of land, bouse, tithe, or rentcharge (s), and 
exceeds £100 in value by the addition by the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners of an annuity payable half-yearly out of their common 
fund at tiherate of £3 per annum for every £100 of the capital value 
of the benefaction, and similar grants are made to meet benefactions 
of not loss than £100 for the provision or improvement of parsonage 
houses (f). The addition by the Commissioners takes the form of 
a grant of an equivalent capital sum, which in the case of any one 
benefice or proposed district may not be larger than £1,000, and 
which, with any part of the benefaction which is paid to the Com¬ 
missioners in money, will, while in their hands, bear interest at 
per cent, per annum, or may, in the case of an existing bene¬ 
fice, with the consent of the Commissioners and the bishop, be laid 
out in the pui-chuse of land or hereditaments within the parish 
pr district, or the purchase or erection or improvement, not already 
executed, of a parsonage lioiise for the benelice. 

Similar grants, not exceeding £G0 per annum, are made to meet 

( 9 ) As to corporations anil other bodies and persons having authority to 
accept assurajnees for ecclesiast ical purposes, see pp. 792, 802, 

(r) As to exemptions see p. 721, anfe ; amt as to the laws relating to mortmain 
and charitable uses, see title CiiAiirnKs, Vol. IV., pp. 124 et aeq. If a bequest 
is for a purpose which involves expenditure in building, as for building a 
poTHomige, if tbem is land already in iiiortinaiu available as a site the bequest 
iH valid {CreaswtU v. UrensweU (180S), !<, It. C Jiq. 69). Where an estate in a 
]>arish was admitU^dly liable to a nuitcharge of £40 a year in favour of the 
vicar, and there was evidence from which it might be inferred that an additional 
£60 per aiumin had been claimed as of right, and paid for over a century, it was 
held that the estate was Uable to a rentcharge for the full £100 a jeas {Jlobinson 
V. SmtfA (1908), 2-1 T. L. It. fi73). 

(«) A bonefuctiou which is to no so met may be the gift of an individual, or of 
a niunber of contributors, or of a diocesan or other society, and may take either 
of the forms indicated ahovo, or may consist of ground rents or ohief rents, but 
must not include grants from Queen Anne’s Bounty or benefactions met by 
such grants, money borroweil on mortgage of a bouencepr arising from a sale 
of any property of a benefice or church, or land intended as a site for a church, 
buriai ground, ohuroh hall, or mission room, or money to be expended in build¬ 
ing a pbnroh, diuroh holi, or missiun room, a temporary or revenionary 
interest, or transfer or surrender of or charge on any revenues of an ecclesias- 
tioal ourporatioo, a gift already securcil for the benefit of a benefice or ohuroh, or 
any consideration given for the transfer of the patronam of an existing benefice. 
As to grants from Queen Anne’s Bounty to meet benmactions, see p. 78S, posf. 

(<} Applications for grants to be made in the ensaing year most m made not 
later than December let, and must contain an offer of a speoifio benefaction in 
favour of a bonefioe or proposed district; but where snob proposed district u 
being fmmed under Aon aaministered by the Commissionere no gnmt will be 
made unleM the aoheme Ot representation has been sealed by the Oommisrioners 
on or before January Is^ or tire benefaction or grant will raise the endowment 
to £160 per annum without, in tire case of a Peel district* including the 
parsonage house. As to other augmentations of benefices and grants in aM ot 
penaioas by tire Bodesiaatioal Commissioners, see p. 789. port. 
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benefeotions of not less than £500 value towa^ the maintenanea 
of assietant cnrates at stipends of not less than £190 in parishes 
or cares containing a population of not less than 5^000. Such a 
grant and benefaction are held for the permanent spiritual benefit 
of the parish or cure, and if, owing to material alteration in the 
circumstances, the Commissioners think right to withdraw the 
grant, they continue to hold the benefHcti 9 n on the same trusi 

1602. Easier offerings are a well-known and widely recognised 
form of contributions to the emoluments of the clergy (a)t 

By the rubric it is directed that yearly at Easter every parishioner 
shall reckon with the parson, vicar or cnrate, or his or their depu^ 
or deputies, and pay to them or him all ecclesiastical duties accus* 
tomably due then and at that time to be paid, and every person 
who by the laws or customs of the realm ought to make or pay any 
offering is bound, if he has not already paid in the preceding year, 
to pay at Easter (b). 

Easter offerings are due of common right from every householder in 
the parish at the rate of twopence for every meinbor of his family of 
sixteen years of age (c), unless a larger sum is due by custom (d), and 
where due they may be recovered summarily before two justices (c). 

(a) Cttoper v. [1907] 2 K. B. 688, 700, 0. A. Kvt'n though they 

ate not demandcMl as of ri^t hut aro paid voluntarilj'’, they are ]>rofita acoruing 
to the incumbent by reaeon of his office, and ns such are Huhjoct to incomo tax 
{ibid.; affirmed /tio/fiston v. f’coper, [1909] A. 0. 104). Similarly, wherover a 
payment ie reoeivml by an incuinbont siibstantiallv in n>spn<;t of hie eervit^ 
ae incumbent {I'oi;nling ▼. Faulkner (190.1), 93 Ii. T. 307, 0. A.) without tiie 
fulfilment of any further condition on hia part (Herbert v. Mrt{htade, [1902] 
2 K B. 631, 0. A.) it occnies to him by roamm of his office, while jf it is a gift 
of an exceptional kind having particular relation to him ns an individual {Turner 
V. Cuaxm (1888), 22 <1. B. D. 150 ; TurUm. v. C’/xy/cr (1905), 92 1,. T. 868), euch 
as a t«!8tiinouial or a contribution for a iq^ccifio purpose, ae to provide for 
a holiday or a subscription peculiarly duo to the personal qualitioa of the 
particular clergyman, it may bo regarded not as a voluntary payment for 
services, but as a mere present {Blakiston v. Cortper, [1909] A, 0. 104, 107), and 
therefore not subject to income tax. In computing the in *ome of a benefice 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners take into acccnint income !rom all sources, 
including fees, pew rente, offertories and Hlaitter offerings, while as to 
outgoings they follow the rule for estimating annual value in the Pluralities 
Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viet, c. 98), a. 4, which provides that there shall Im 
deducted from the gross amount of the income of a benefice all taxes, rates, 
tenths, dues, and permanent charges and outgoings,'but not any stipend of a 
curate, nor such taxes or rates in respect of the house of residence or of the 
glebe as .jre usually mid by the occupier, nor moneys expended in the repair or 
improvement of the house of residence and buildings and premises belonging 
thereto. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners do not allow deductions in respect of 
income tax or property tax, or a pension to a retired incumbent, or instaiinente 
or intorest in respect of a mortgage of the endowment. 

(b) Stat. (1648) 2 4 3 Edw. 6. c. 13, s. 10. 

(c) Lawrence v. .Ames (^1724), 1 Eag. 4 Y. 801; EgerUrn v. Still (1726), Bunb. 
198; Carthew v. Kdwarde (1749), 2 Iwg. 4 Y. 121. 

(d) M. V. Hall (1886), L. B. 1 Q. B. 632. 

(s) Stat. (1696) 7 4 8 Will. 3, c. 6. This statute and stat. 2 4 3 Edw. 6, c. 15, 
wm repealed by the Statute Law Bevision Act, 18B7 (60 4 51 Viet. c. 69), oxcept 
as to offerings and duties which have not been commuted or are othenrise 

still payable. Euter offerings are expreeely excepted ftgm the law as to 
oommutetion of tithe (Tithe Act, 1886 (o 4 7 Will. 4, o. 71), s. 90), unless a 
special provision relating to them was inserted in the parochial agrement, and 
stet (1648) 2 4 3 Edw. 6. c. 13, and stet. (1696) 7.4 6 Will. 3, o. 6, remain in 
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(ix.) Ft€»t Duett and Offeringe. 

1503. In addition to the tithes, which were matter of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, fees have from very early times been recognised by 
custom as due for the performance of the services of the Church (/), 
In particular, fees, now called surplice fees, are recognised as due 
on the performance of those ofiices of the Church which are for the 
benefit of individual members of the Church {g), namely, marriages, 
churchings, and burials. On marriage, the bridegroom is directed 
by the rubric, when laying the ring upon the book, to lay with it 
the accustomed duty to the priest and clerk, and bn being churched, 
the woman who comes to give her thanks is directed by the rubric 
to offer atecustomed offerings. It is a law of the Church that no 
sacrament should be denied on account of non-payment of money, 
and neither must matrimony be hindered, nor must burial be 
denied {h), on account of the non-payment of the fee, but a moderate 
foe may be shown to be due by custom on marriage (i) or on burial {j), 
and whore so shown to be duo is recovorablo (k). A table of fees 
may, with the consent of the bishop, be fixed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for any parish with the consent of the vestry, 
or ptjrsona exercising the powers of vestry or for any extra- 
parochial place, or in or for any district chapelry, or parochial 
cliapelry, in which any church or chapel is built or appropriated 
under the Church Building Acts, and fees where so fixed are 
recoverable in the same manner as any ancient legal fees (/). 
When a now parish for ecclesiastical purposes is constituted under 
the New Barishea Acts, the chancellor of the diocese may fix 
the foes to he due for marriages, churchings, and burials in the 
church of such now parish (jh)- 


for('t) in respect of sucli Eiist«r offerings as are still payable, lly tho Tithe Act, 
(2 & Viet. c. fi2), B. 9 (now repealed), it was provided that the land¬ 
owners n»id tithe owiters might at any time Imfore confirmation include iu the 
)>arochial ngioeinent an ugreeincnt for tho commutation of Euater offerings, 
iiioi'f naries, or surplice foes. If tho custom to pay a particular sum is W/4 fide 
disputed, tho junsdictionof tho j ustiecs is ousted Ui. v. Kidd (1867), 16 L. T. 203). 

(/) In the time of King Alfred light scot, plougn alms, and Home scot were paid 
(Thorpe, Ancient I^aws and Institutes, p. 73). In the time of Athelstau church 
scots and soul soote wore payable at the places to wliich they rightly belonged, 
and plough alms yearly as a reward for serving the Church (ihui., p. 83). An 
ordinance of Ethelrud and his witaii provided that plough alms should he paid 
fifteen days after Easter and light scot thrice in tho year {ibid., p. 131^, and the 
C'onnoil of Ensham (1009) directed that soul scot should he paid at the 
grave, but that if the ooipse was buried out of its prep 0 r*di 8 trict (ibid., p. 136) 
nevertheless soul scot should he paid to tl»e minister to which it belong^ 

(g) No fee is payable in respect of baptism (see p. 688, ante). 

(b) LyntJ. 278; Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. L, p. 268; Vol. II., p. 480; 
and p. 712, ante. 

S ») As to fees on marriage, see p. 707, ante. 
jl Ac to fees on burial, see also p. 712, ante. 

Je) Jhyant v. Foot (1868), L. 11. 3 Q. B. 497, Ex. Ch.; OiUyert y. Buzzard 
Boner (1821), 2 Hag. Con. 333. Sir Simon Deggo says that the aecustomed 
fee to the jiarson for breaking the soil in the ohurchyaM is fur the most part 
:t«. 4<I., and for breaking the floor in Hie chancel 6s.' M. (Bum, Eoclesiasticai 
I AW, Vol. I., 268b 

(/) Church Building Act, 1819 (59 Geo. 3, c. 134), s. 11; and see note (p)< 
p. 712, ante. 

(m) New Parishes Act, 1^43 (6 Viet. o. 37), a 16. 
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1504. Every burial authoriliy is required to sabmit to the 
Secretary of State a table of fees to be received in respect of 
services rendered*by any minister of religioner sexton in their 
burial grounds (n). 

1505. In addition to the customary fee for burial, a fee may be 
due by custom to the rector or vicar for, allowing the erection of 
a monument in the church (o), and a charge may also be made 
by the parson, as owner of the freehold of the churchyard, for 
permitting the erection of a monument over a grave in the church* 
yard (p). It is in the power of the ordinary to permit or to refuse to 
permit the erection of such a monument, and a faculty mil not he 
granted for the erection if the monument, or an inscription on it, 
tends to superstition or is contrary to the law and doctrine of the 
Church of England (q), and while the inscription is in the first 
instance subject to the control of the incumbent, any decision by 
him is subject to review by the ordinary (r). The payment 
demanded must not include any sum in respect of the ground 
occupied by the grave of a parishioner or person dying in the 
parish, nor of the performance of the office, but may take account 
of the particular place in the churchyard in which the burial is 
permitted or the longer occupation of the ground by reason of the 
nature of the monument or of the mode of burial {$). 

1506. In tbe case of a person who is not a parishioner and 
neither lived nor died in the parish, a fee beyond the usual fee may 
be demanded for permission to be buried in the churchyard (<)• In* 
each of these cases the rector exacts the fee by virtue of the same 
right, namely, his right to the occupation of the soil of the 
churchyard, and he is, therefore, rateable in respect of such 
occupation (u). 

1507. A faculty may be granted and a proper fee be demanded for 
tbe permanent placing of an urn containing the cremated ashes of a 
dead body in a niche formed for tlie purpose in tbe wall of a church, 
even though the church has been closed for burials (a). Fees may 
be fixed by the Secretary of State for the Home Department in 
respect of a burial service before, at, or after cremation, and if no 


(») See title Burial ani> Ckkmation, Vol. III., p.*479. Ah to tho law 
rela^g to such lees, and to tbe provisions os to fees in tbe }3urial Acts, hoo 
ibid., pp. 428 -432, 47r^-48.3. 
fo) Jiich V. liuthtidl (1S27), 4 Hag. Ecc. 184. 

(pi) Winat^inleu v. North Manche«ter Clversf-er*. [1910] A. C. 7. See p. T.'JO, 
ante; and title Buiual and Crsuation, Vol. IIL, p. 430. 
iq) Egwim T. AU of Odd Rude, 

\r\ Reairienv. Stmd, [1903] P. 66. Where tbe proceedings are civil in fonn, 
tho Durden lies on tbe person asking for a faculty confirmatory of tbe retention 
of au inscription to satisfy tbe court that it is unobjectionable [ibid., at p. 73). 

(«) Anda’ewa v. CatctJiorm fl745), Willes, 636; affirmed on error (174«), 
Qubert v. Buztard and Boyer (1821), 2 Hag. Con. 333; as to the quantum of 
such a fee, see ibid., pp. 363 et tea. 

((} NeviU V. Bridger (1874), L. K. 9 Exch. 2l4. No fee is due for burial of 
common right, but where a lioenoe is required tbe parson miiy eUiud upon hit 
own price (JEteker [Dean and Chemter) Case (1707), 1 Salk. 334). 

(tt) Winetanlw v. Ebrth ManeAetter Oerriewa, $uj>ra. 

(tt) Be Ken, [1894] P. 284. 
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fee is fixed the fee, if any, fixed in respect of a burial service 
applies (b). 

1508. Provisions have been made in the various Acts under 
which new parishes or ecclesiastical districts are formed for 
preserving the rights to fees of existing incumbents of the mother 
church (c). Under the /!;)hurch Building Acts the fees continue 
payable to the incumbent of the mother church until avoidance of 
the motlter church, unless he receives compensation for or relin¬ 
quishes them (d), except in the case of an endowed chapelry made 
into a separate parish in which the offices of the Church may be 
performetl and the fees received by the incuml)ent of the new 
parish after separation (c); and in the case of a district chapelry 
formed under the Church Building Act, 1819, in which the 
Ecclesiastical Oommissioners may, with the bishop’s consent, deter¬ 
mine how the fees shall be appropriated, until avoidance or 
relinquishment (/). When a benefice is separated by scheme 
under the Pluralities Act the fees, after avoidance or with the 
consent of the incumbent of the benefice alTected before avoidance, 
may be given to the new benefice under the scheme (y). Under 
the New I’arishcs Acts, when a new parish is formed, the incumbent 
is entitled to perform all the oflices and to take all the fees (/t), hut 
where the fees have been reserved or of right belong to the incum¬ 
bent of the original parish, until the first avoidance or payment of 
compensation awarded by the bishop to or relinquishmetit of fees 
•by such incumbent, the incumbent of the district is bound to 
receive and account for the fees (t) to the incumbent or incumbents 
out of whose parishes the district has been formed {k). In a Peel 
district, until a church is consecrated for the district, no burials or 
marriages can be performed nor fees taken for them(Z), and the 


(h) Sow title Buhiai. amd Ciujmation, Vol. Ilf., p. 6C9, 

(c) See pp. 44d—450, ante. Until such rights have l)een legally tranaferred, 
any minister receiving foes at any chapel is accountable for them to the parsou 
of the mother church \Moy»ey v, //tY/awf (1828), 2 Hag. Ecc. 30, 48; lAdddl v. 
lioitu/ord (1868), 37 L. J. (kcoi..) 83 ; King v. AlHm (1848), 12 Q. B. 971 ; and 
eee Inclcwure Act, 1846 (8 & 9 Vict c. TO), e. 10. 

(d) Chiurch Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, c. 45), s.32: Church Building Act, 
1822 (8 Geo, 4, c. 72), e. 12 , Church Building Act, 1831 (1 & 2 Will, 4, o. 38), 
a. 14 ; Church Building Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Yiot. c. 60), a. 18; Church Buildiug 
(Bauns and Marriages) Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viet. c. 56), es. 1, 2; Church Building 
Act 1851 (14 & 15 Yiot. c. 97), a. 18 ; Church Building Act, 1645 (8 A 9 Yict 
c. 70), 88 10, 15 

(e) Church Building Act, 1831 (1 A 2 WBl. 4, o. 38). a. 23; Church Building 
Act. 1838 (I & 2 Yict. c. 107), a. 7. 

if) Chru'ch Building Act, 1819 (59 Geo. S, c. 134), s. 16. As to a consolidated 
obapelry under thia Aot, see ibid., a. 6, and Ohuroh Building Act, 1845 (8 & 9 
Vict. o. 70). a. 10. 

(a) Fluralib'os Aot, 1838 (I & 2 Yict. o. 106), a. 26; Church Building Act, 
1839 (3*3 Vict 0 . 49), bb. 6, 8. 

{&) New Parishes Act, 1856(19 & 20 Vict.o, 104), b. 15; FuRery. Alford 
(1888). 10 Q. B D. 418. 

(t) 8. 12. 

(le) Jomm ▼. Ocotgh (1865), 3 Moo. P. 0. 0. (W. 8.) 1; and see p. 450, onle. 

(f) New Barishes Act, 1843 (6 ft 7 Yiot. & 37), a. 11. The iocamhent of • 
chapel of 8 Strict chaj^eiiy must pay over the urns ooUeoted at an unoonse- 
ora^ ohapdi within hw district; notwithstanding that he has the exeiuaiva 
ewe of soois therein {Lid^l v. Bain^ford (1868), 38 L. J. (xoci.) 15). 
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incuxnlMDt can only take such lee aa is specified in Ms licence lor 
ohn]rohing8(in). 

1509. A fee is flue to the incumbent for making a search in or 
an extract from the parochial registers of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials (n). 

1510. In addition to Easter offerings, .which have been already 
considered, other dues and offerings may be payable by custom. 
Any person who by law or custom is liable to pay any offerings 
must pay the same on the four offering days to the parson of the 
parish where he happens to dwell, or in default must pay them at 
Easter (o). Mortuaries or corse presents can only be demanded in 
places- where they were payable by custom in X529, and then 
only in respect of persons who have had their most usual habitation 
in the parish (p). 

(x.) First Fruits aud Tenths. Queen JInne's Bounty. 

1511. First fruits, primitia, or annateg, were the first year’s 
whole profits of the spiritual preferment according to a valuation 
determined in 1292. Tenths, or decinue, were the tenth part of the 
annual profit of each living by the same valuation (q). 

The payment of any sum for annates to the Pope having boen 
made illegal (r), the Crown was given the right to have from every 
person nominated, elected, presented, collated or otherwise appointed 
to any archbishopric, bishopric, college, archdeaconry, deanery, 
parsonage, vicarage, chauntery, free chapel, or other dignity*, 
benefice, or spiritual promotion the first fruits, revenues, and 
profits for one year (s), and also one yearly rent or pension 
amounting to the tenth part of all the revenues, rents, farms, 
tithes, offerings, emoluments, and other profits, spiritual and 
temporal, belonging to any archbisho}»ric, bishopric, archdeaconry, 
deanery, college, prebend, cathedral church, conventual church, 
parsonage, vicarage, chauntery, free chapel, or other benefice or 
spiritual promotion (t), and a new valuation was ma !e (a), provided 

(m) New rariBhes Act, 1843 (6 & 7 Viot c. 37), b. 13, 

(n) Parochial Registers Act, 1812 (52 Goo. 3, c. 146), «. 16; Birtfaa and 
Deaths Registration Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 86), s. 49. By s. 35 of the 
latter Act tho fee for a search over a period of one year is Is. and M. additional 
for every additional year, and the fee for a certificate is 2s. 6<i. 

(o) Stat (1648) 2 Edw. 6, c. 1.3, s. 10. The four offering days are Christ¬ 
mas, Easter. Whitsuntide, and the feast of the dedication of the church; as to 
the qualified repeal of this statute, eee note (r), p. 776, ante. 

( p) Stat, (1528) 21 Hen. 8, c. 6, s. 2. If the person dying loaves movable estate 
clear of debts worth less than 10 marks nothing is due, if 10 marks or over but 
less than 30 marlcs 3«. 4d. is paid; from 30 to 40 marks 6«. 8d. ; aud if 40 marks 
or over. lO*. is poiA See further title Bubial ani> OsEMAXioar, Vol. HI., 
pp. 481, 432. 

(j) First fruits and tenths were first intirodnced into this counti^by Pandulph, 
the Pope's Leg^ during the reigns of King John and Henry Hx (1 Bl. Com. 
p. 284: Bochester (Bishop) v. Le Fanu, {[IdOilJ 2 Ch. 613). 

(r) Stat (1633-4) 26 Hen, 8, c. 20, S. 1 

(«) Stat. (1634) 28 Hen. 8, c. 3, s. 1. • 

(t) Ibid., s. 8. ... 

(o) /6id., a 9. The names of the Mmefices liable will be found witli few 
exceptions in boon's liber Regis. > 
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that for the first year the year’s tenth is to be dedacted from the 
first fruits (b). Exemptions have been granted to the Universities 
and to Eton and Winchester (c), and benefices with cure of souls 
not exceeding £60 per annum are discharged from the payment (d). 
The persons accountable become debtors to the Crown, and the 
debt is enforceable by writ of extent (e), but an incumbent cm, if 
he BO desires, enter into,a bond with a surety to pay the sum due 
by four, equal half-yearly instalments, commencing from the date 
of vacancy of the preferment, provided such bond is given imme¬ 
diately after presentation and before meddling with the profits of 
the preferment if). 

1512 . ^y letters patent passed pursuant to statute (g), and dated 
3rd November, 1704, a corporation was established by the name of 
“ The Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne for the Augmenta¬ 
tion of the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy,” and to this corporation 
Queen Anno granted all her revenue of first fruits and tenths (/t), 
which are collected by the treasurer of the Governors(t), who 
exercises all the powers of the collector and receiver formerly 
appointed by the Crown (k), including the power to compel payment 
of any amount due as a Crown debt (Z). 


(J) Stat. (1635—6) 27 Hen. 8, o. 8. The marginal note in Enifhead’s Slatiitea to 
B, 1, which nmB, “ No 8i»iritual yynriMms shall i)ay any tenths the game year they 
pay their first fruits," is misleading, since s. .3 expressly provides that they shall 
pa 3 " their tenths, and s. 1 provides that tliey may deduct the amount ont of the 
first fniits. 

(f) Stat. (1658—9) 1 Ebz. c. 4, 8. 7. 

(a) Queen Anne’s Bounty Act, 1706 (6 Ann, c. 24). 

(a) Stat. (1541—2) 33 Hen. 8, c. 39, a. 37. This statute expressly mentions 
first fruits and tenths. As to the writ of extent, see title Ckowk Praci’ICE, 
Vol. X., pp. 14 ct Beg. 

(/) Stat. (1634) 26 Hen. 8, c. 3; stat. (1558—9) 1 Eliz. c. 4. The bond is 
issued by the Bounty Office without any* clmrge for costs, the only charge 
being for stamp duty. 

(tf) Stat. (1703) 2 & 3 Ann. c. 20. By letters patent which were passed 
under the Great Seal on November 3rd, 1704 (see s. 3 of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Act, 1714 (1 Geo. 1, stat. 2, c. 10), the Governors include the ai chbishops, bishops, 
including bishops of newly founded sees (Queen Anne’s Bounty Act, 1838 
(1 & 2 ’^ot. c. 20), a 16), deans, Speaker of the House of Commons, Master of 
the Rolls, Privy Councillors, lieutenants and nutudes rotulurum of cormties, 
judges. Attorney and Solicitor General, Advocate-General, chancellors and 
vice-chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, mayor and aldermen of London, and 
bv a supplemental charter. King's Counsel and the clerkstof the Privy Council. 
The Govornors are bound to bold one general meeting anuuallv between 
February Ist and July 1st ^Qiieen Anne’s Bounty Act, 1838 (1 & 2 ^ict. o. 20), 
B. 17). jhey may recommend rules to be made by the Crown under the si^ 
fnacTia.1 f8r the collection of first fniits and tenths {ibid.^ s. 19). Five of me 
members, of whom three at leaet must be archbishops or bishops, constitate a 

quorum, and suffice at any court for the conduct of business by a majority 

(ParaonagM Act, 1865 (28 & 28 Yict. c. 69), s. 

Ui) BochcBter (Biaihop) v. Le Fanu, [1906J 2 Oh. 613. 

u) Queen Anne’s Bounty Act, 1716 (3 Geo. 1, c. 10). 

(A) Queen Anne’s Bounty Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Yict. o. 20), a. 4. 
have been advised by Treaaury counsel that they have no power to forego these 
payments, or to aAsr or vary the amonnta in any way. 

(1) The first fruits and t^ths, being Grown debts, are not affected hr the 
Apportionment Act, and are not apportionaUa against the Crown {Socautrr 


The Glovemon 
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By an Order in Council (m) first fruits have been commuted fdr S- 

an annual payment of JSl for ev^y i>100 of the annual value, Pr<^^p 

and tenths for ap annual sum of 17<. 6d. lor every £100 of the Socle* 
annual income, and these annual sums represent a proportionate 
part of each year’s income payable to the Crown, and as between *** 
the incoming and the oa%oing holder must be regarded as accruing 
de die in diem (n). 

In addition to first fruits and tenths, the Governors of the Bounty 
also receive such portion of the profits of a benefice sequestered for 
non-residence as the bishop orders to be paid to them for the 
purposes of the Bounty (o). 

The Governors also, in numerous classes of cases, receive sums 
which are appropriated for the purpose of augmenting particular 
benefices (p). 

1513. The primary object of the Bounty is the augmentation of oi»jociii of 
the maintenance of parsons, vicars, curates, and ministers officiating Bounty, 
in any church or chapel in England or Wales where the liturgy 
and rites of the Church of England are used and observed (g). By 
the letters patent the Governors aro authorised to propose rules for 
the receiving, managing, and distributing the Bounty and any 
other gifts which might be given or bequeathed for the same 
purpose (r), and such rules become effectual when approved by the 
Crown under the sign manual («). The rules in force are:— 

No benefice is eligible for a grant the net income of which nuioaRato 
exceeds £200 per annum. graotg. 

No grant can he made unless a church shall have been provided 
and consecrated; and the Governors require that a district shall 
have been assigned. 

Each grant consists of a capital sum, the amount of which is 
determined by the number of applications under consideration and 
the amount of the Governors’ available surplus revenue. No grant 

(Biihop) V. Le Fanu, [lew] 2 Ch. 513). The archbishops t .id biahopa mako 
half-yearly returns to tho jud^ of tho Jong’s Bench Division of all institutions, 
and thereupon an ^plication is made by the treasuror to the incumbents liahVa 
to first fruits. The yearly tenths become duo on December 2Cth, and in 
accordance with the provisions of Queen Anne's Bounty Act, 1716 (9 Qeo. 1, 
c. 10), must be paid at the beginning of each year without other uotiee than 
that in the Tiondon Gazette. 

(m) Made November 27tli, 1852, pursuant to Queen Anne's Bounty Act 
1838 (1 & 2 Viet c. 20), s. 19. 

(«) RorheMer (Bishop) v. Le Fanu^ supra. 

{o) Pluralities Act, 1838 (1 *2 Viet. c. 106}, s. 54. 
p) For the proceeds of sales of parsonage nnuses and glebe, see p. 754, ante : 
for proce^ of redemption of tithes, p. 750, ante. Compensation money 
may be paid to the Governors under the Copyhold Act, 1894 (57 & 68 Viet, 
c. 46}, for the use of any spiritual person in respect of any benefice or cure, 
which must be appropriate by the GoTeanors for the augmentation of the 
benefice or cure (ihul., s. 7). 

fg} Stat. (1703) 2 * 3 Ann. o. 20, s, 1. 

(r) A benefaction may be offered and agrant sought for tlie following objeeta; 

(1) the aujg[mentationof the endowment of a benefice; (1^ providing, alter^g, 
or improving a parsonage ; (3) the purchase of land or other real estate. As to 
grants for fixtures, see p. 782, post. 

(«) Queen Anne's Bounty A^, 1714 (1 Qeo. 1, sift. 2, o. 10), s. 9» 
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can exceed the benefaction offered or be more than £800 in any 
one year^O. 

In endowment cases no benefaction may consist of a Iras som 
than £100, or land, tithe rentcharge etc. of the* capital value of 
£100. In parsonage cases the minimum benefaction is £10. 

The Governors do not make grants to meet grants by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, nor to meet benefactions which have 
been accepted by the Ecclfesiastical Commissioners. 

Money previously expended in or towards the building of a 
parsonage; standing on glebe, cannot be treated by the Governors 
as part of a benefaction. 

1614. On the Governors agreeing to make a grant the benefaction 
must be transferred to them on behalf of the benefice (a), and in 
cases where no grant is made any gift of personal or real estate in 
augmentation of a benefice may be transferred to them, and they 
may accept such gifts for the use or benefit of any church or chapel 
buiJt, or to be built, under the Church Building Acts, or under any 
other authority, or for the use or benefit of the incumbent of, or 
the spiritual person serving, such church or chapel {b). 

1616. The Governors also have power, where the net annual 
value of a benefice does not exceed £yOO, to make a graijt for 
the purpose of acquiring for the benefice stich TiiovabU' fixtures 
in the parsonage house and promises as should in their opinion 
belong to it when such fixtures are the personal property of an 
incumbent or his representatives (c), and on such fixtures being so 
abquired they become part of the property of the benefice, and are 
liable to be surveyed for dilapidations. 

1616. The Governors also have power to lend money for 
the improvement of residence houses (d), and to lend, receive, 
and expcuid money in respect of dilapidation of ecclesiastical 
property (r), and powers in relation to the approval of insurance 
of such property against fire and the receipt of the proceeds of 
such insurance (/). The Governors have also power to autho¬ 
rise an incumbent of an ecclesiastical benefice to exercise any 
of the powers which are conferred on him by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act as landlord in respect of any lands belonging to the 

(t) The odor of a Ijcnofaction is absolutely necessary to secure a grant. 
Whore the benefaction is derived from one of the s^ial (Parities which 
augment benefices in conjunction with the Bounty, such (benefaction must be 
supplemonted by at least an equal sum fi-om local or private sources. 

(oj The whole transactiou, both on such tran.sfors and on a sale of glebe laud, 
can be carried out thro\igh the Bounty oflico, so that the whole of the benefaction, 
without doduotion on account of costs, raav go for the benefit of thefnnd. 

ll) QiUTch Building Act, 1H39 (2 & 3 Viet. c. 49), s. 12. 

(e) A detailed list and valuation by the diocesan surveyor must be obtained 
at the cost of the incumbent applying for a grant and submitted to the 
Oovetnon; ono-half of the mirveyor's charges may be included in the grant No 
grant is mode if the value of the fixtures is less than £10. If a grant is made, 
iJxree lists of the fixt\ures purchased (ixe made, one to be kept by the Bounty, 
one to be kept in the diooeeaa i^gistry, and one to be kept in the pari^ chest 

(<B Seep. 756, flete. 
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benefice (g), and to pay on his behalf out of inonew in their haads, 
if they think fit, to the tenant any compensation due to him undet 
that Act (jk), and to obtain from the county court a oharge on the 
holding in respect thereof in favour of themselves, whioh is effectual 
notwithstanding any change of inoumbent (i). 

(ad.) Oommon Fund FtctenasUoal OommwtloiMra. 

1517. All the moneys and revenues pa\d to, and all rents, profits Oommoa 
of lands, tithes, and other hereditaments vested in the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and all accumulations of interest arising Iherefrom, 
are, in so far as they are not allocated to specific purposes by 
statute, carried to a common fund (j/), in order tlxat addijjional pro¬ 
vision may be made by the Commissioners for the cure of souls in 
parishes where such assistance is most required in such manner as 
may be deemed most conducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church Qc), due regard being had to the wants and circumstances of 
the places in which such tithes arose or in whijsh lands or heredita¬ 
ments are situate which are or have boon vested in the Com¬ 
missioners or from which they have derived any income (0. 

Such provision may be made not only by payments or invest¬ 
ments out of the fund, but by an actual assignment of lands, tithes, 
or hereditaments (w), and preference may be given without prej udice 

(g) Agricultuml lioldtugis Act, 1908 (8 Jlklw. 7, o. 28), a. 40 (2). The 
incumbent muy also exercirio such powers, with the previous approval m writing * 
of the patron of the beneiice, and ho may enter for the purpose of viewing the 
state of the hoMinp without any previous authorisation (ibi<L, s. 40 (1)). 

(A) Ibid., 8. 40 (3). 

(t) Ibid., 88. 16. 16. 

b) Ecclowasiical ClIoinmissiouerB Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 67. 

(k) The provision of grants out of the common fund to meet benefactions has 
been dealt with (see p. 774, ante). The Coiuuiissioners have framed ascbeuio for 
making grants in aid of penaiems for retiroil incumbents with the view of 
facilitating retirements in proper cases, not merely by increasing the provision 
for retiring incumbontH (se<f p. 629, ante), but also by lightening the burdens 
imposed upon lienefices by t he charges for pousions. The grants, whioh must be 
met by an equivalent additioual provisioii apart from any j'''iision out of the 
Iwnefice, are confined to cases of lutiromeut under the Inouniliunts llesignation 
Acts, 1871 and 1887 (34 & 36 Vief. a 44; 60 d 61 Viet. c. 23) (seo p. 630, ante), 
and to casee in whicn the value of the benefice when diuinislied by the pension 
charged under these Acts is not greater than £300. The grant does not oxoeetl 
£60, in each esse, (uul where the value of tbu benefice as diminished by the 
pension charged on it is not less than £260, the whole grant is paid to the 
retired incumbent; where such value is less than £260 the grant is apportioned, 
such par not exceeding two-fifths as will rest on the value as dimmit^ed to 
£260 Or to the value as undiininished by the charge if less than £260, teing 
applied to iuorease the income of the )>ene6ce. "Whero tlie value as diminisheu 
by the charge is less than £160, an additioiial grant may 1s3 made sufiitdent to 
restore the income to £160, or to the value as undiminiHiied by the charge if less 
than £l60. The requii’ed additional provision to meet the grant may be made 
by a grant of an annuity from the Clergy Pensions Inelitution or other society 
approved by the Commismoners, whether purchased by the retired incumbent or 
not, or by an wsured annual coti Lributioii from a diocesan fund. 

The (jornmissioners have also framed a scheme for augmentotioii of 
benefices in public patronage where the population exceeds 6,000 and the 
income is less than £300, or where the popwation is not less than 600 and. the 
income is less than £200. • 

(0 ISoclesiastieal Oomnusskmors Act. I860 (23 & 24 Viet. o. 124), a 12, The 
fund is not applicable for the benefit cf the dlocfi-sc of Seder and Man, 

(rti) llcdeeustical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3^4 Viet. c. 113), a. 67. 


9ma.% 
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to the considerations above mentioned to places in respect of which 
contributions from other sources are made (n), and suck grants 
to meet benefactions may in mining districts be^ for the purpose 
of making temporary provision for the cure of souls (o). 

The ujoneys and revenues received by the Ecclesiastical Oom> 
missioners do not include any moneys provided by Parliament, and 
are derived solely from properties vested in or transferred to them 
for the benefit of the Church of England (p). 


Sect. 3: —Property Ecclesiastical by reason of its Ownership. 

Property 1518. Property which is owned by any person in the capacity 
owned by of tt representative of the Church of England is ecclesiastical pro- 
e^iesioaticai perty {q). The capacity in which a person owns property may be 
fiemon. limited by reference to the spiritual functions to be performed on 

behalf of a church not only by limiting the functions of such 
person, but also by limiting the relation between the person own¬ 
ing anything and the thing owned, and where such relation arises 
out of and can be defined by reference to spiritual functions to be 
performed on behalf of the Church of England, the property is 
owned by the person in the capacity of a representative of the 
Church of England, and ia ecclesiastical property. 

Thus, ecclesiastical property includes every legal right and every 
description of property which is vested in any person for the pur¬ 
pose of furthering the spiritual work of the Church, such as the 
right to levy a church rate, the right to demand pew rents, 
a^id buildings or other property conveyed upon trust to be used 
for furthering the spiritual work of a parish or of the Church at 
largo. 

Sub-Skox. 1 .—Church Kates. 


Church ratM. 1619. As the churchwardens have various duties imposed on 
them which involve the expenditure of money on behalf of the 

(n) KccioHiit^tioal OouuuisiiiuQers Act, ] 8 tK) ('JS & 24 Viet. o. 124), s. 14; and 
BOO p. 774, ante. 

(o; Odd., H. 16. 

(p) Daring the first half of the nineteenth century grants for ecclesiastical 

S mrjwses wero made by I’arlianieiit not only in conuectioa with the Church of 
inglaiid, but also towards the support of mssouting ministers both in England 
and Irolund. Prom the 3 'oar 1804 (see atat. 44 Geo. 3, c. 110 , s. 19) to the year 
1843 (800 stat. 6 & 7 Viet. c. 99, s. 21) the Appropriation Act incbided provisian 
lor allowances to Protestant dissenting ministers. In the year 1818, as a thank, 
offering for the snccesaful close of the Napoleonic war, a sum of one million 
pounds was provided by Purliaineut for the purpose of eroo^ng and maintainins 
for tho celebration of tuviue service ocuoniiug to the rites of tne United ChuroE 
of England and Ireland additional churches and chapels containing a certain 
numbw of fi-oo seats in great and populous parishes, and extra-paroohial places 
where the*churoh awommodation was inadequate for the inhabitants, and a 
body of Church Building Commissioners was constituted to administer the fund 
and any private benefaotionB contributed for the same purpose (Church 
Building Act, 1818 (68 Qeo. 3, c. 45) \ and, this grant having proved inadequate 
for the pur^e, an additional sum of half a million was voted in the year 1824 
(Church Building Act, 1824 (6 Geo. 4, 0 . 103)). The powers and duties of 
Church Buildmg Commissioners are now exercised by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners; see p. 801, port. 

(g) St. Oeorgs% *nanaver Square (Redor and Churchwardens) v. Westminster 
CorporcAion (tOlO), 26 T. L. a. 327, H. L; isveming [1909] 1 Ch. 692, (?. A. 
Sen siso p. 713, oirtt. 
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padab, it is tibte duty of the parishioners who are members of the 
Churoh of England to provide them with the funds so required^ 
and it is the duty Idle churchwardens to take all reasonable steps 
to obtain such funds. The regular mode by which the parishioners 
and churchwardens may perform their duties in so far as the 
required funds are not otherwise provided is by making and levying 
a church rate (r). Such a rate cannot^ be recovered by legal 
process (s) except in case (1) where a rate called a church ^ate is 
in fact applicable to secular purposes (t) ; (2) where a sum of money 
was on the Slst July, 1868, due on the security of church rates or of 
rates in the nature of church rates, or any money in the name of 
church rates was ordered to bo raised under the provisions of any 
statute (a ); or (3) where, under the authority of any private or local 
Act of Parliament, church rates may be levied in consideration of the 
extinguishment or appropriation to other purposes of any property 
previously appropriated to ecclesiastical purposes, or upon any con¬ 
tract made or for good consideration given (6); but the making of a 
rate affords to the churchwardens the means of informing each 
parishioner of the amount of money required, and of what is the 
share of that amount which, according to the law of the Church of 
England, he may reasonably be expected to pay. 

\^en such a rate becomes necessa^ the churchwardens lay before 
the parish in vestry assembled an estimate of the amount which they 
require for the due performance of their duties, and the vestry there¬ 
upon make a rate which is assessed on the parishioners who are 
members of the Church of England in proportion to thoir rateable, 
value. Although such a rate cannot be enforced except in the cases 
above mentioned, yet in all other respects the rate is valid, and the 
inhabitants of any district legally constituted out of a parish and 
having within it a consecrated church used for divine worship may 
make and assess themselves to a rate in relation to their church 
instead of joining in and being assessed to a rate in relation to the 
parish church (c). Any person refusing to pay a church rate is 
precluded from exercising any right in respect of the c; .penditure of 
such rate, and when an occupier refuses to pay, the owner may pay 
and become entitled to stand in the occupier’s place (d). All bodies 

(r) As a church rate applicable to ecclesiastical purposes can no longer bo 
recovered by legal process, the uecossity fur oousiilcririg the nuuiereus points 
which have been raised in cases as to the le^ validity or recovery of such 
rates no lonjer exists. , ]''or the law as to meetings of a vestry for ecclesiastical 
purposes, such as the making of a church rate, see pp. 4511 H netf., anie.. 

{i\ Compulsory Church Bate Abolition Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Vict. c. 109), s. 1. 
(fj Ihid,, s. 2. If it is made in part for ecclesiastical and in part for secular 
purposes it may be good as to the secular part and bad as to the rest ( Watson 
V. AU Saint*, Poplar, Vettry (1882), 46 L. T. 201). 
fa) Compulsory Church Bate Abolition Act, 1808 (31 & 32 Vict. c. 109), s. 3. 
(5) Ibid., 8. d. “Eooleaiastical purposes” is defined to mean the building, 
rebuilding, enlargement, and repair of any church or chapel and any purpose 
to which oy common or ecclesiastical law a church rate is applicable or any of 
such purposes, and ” churoh rate ” means any rate for ecclesiastical purpuies 
as so defined (ibid., s. 10). The oontract made or the ountdderatiun given must 
be found in or gathered from the Act which authorises th# luvy (U, v. 8t, 
JdaryUbotu Ve$try, flS9S] 1 Q. B. 771, 0. A.)* 

(c) Ibid., S. e. 
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oorporate, trustees, guardians, and ooxomittees who, or ydiose 
ceatwii qua trtiatent^ are occupiers of property may pay any ohuxoh 
rate made in respect of such property («). In .parishes where, by 
reason of a local Act, a church rate may still be recovered, it stands 
upon the same footing as an ordinary rate (/), 

Sys-SsoT. %i—P9uj Rada. 

1520. There is no right by the common law to let or sell any seat or 
pew in a'church ( 9 ), but express power has in many cases been given 
by statute to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners or other bodies or 
persons to hx a scale of payment to be received for sittings or pews 
in certain churches and chapels in order to provide fupds for 
repaying the expense of building or for maintaining the mirdstra- 
tions of the Church in connection therewith. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners may fix a scale of pew rents to be charged in any 
church or chapel in aid of the building of which they have made a 
grant either in a district pariah Qi) or in a consolidated (i) or district 
chapelry, or with the consent of the bishop if sufficient funds 
cannot be provided from other sources in parochial districts or new 
parishes formed after July, 1856 (k). 

Before consecration of any church or chapel built under the 
Church Building Acts (Z), ten sittings for wliich no charge is to be 
made are assigned to the minister, and one-fifth of the sittings are 
to he marked with the words “free seats” (m), and thereafter the 
remainder of the sittings may be disposed of privately (n) to 
'parishioners with a preference to subscribers ( 0 ) to the building, 
who may he discharged from the payment of rent for life (p), and 
where no parishioner desires to take sittings, then to parishioners 
of adjoining iiarishes (g). 

1521. Upon any union of benefices the bishop is required by 
faculty to alter and readjust the seats and the appropriation thereof 
in the church of the united benefice, so that not less than one-half 


t«) Compulsory Cliurob Bute Abolition Act. 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 109), s. 7. 

(/) Amo V. [1891] 2 Q. LS. t)0. It con b© recovered although the 

rector lor whom it makes provision no longer performs duties within the parish 
(iJai/'e IVhar/, Ltd. v. St. Olave?a, Southwark, Rectory Rate (Truateea) (1909), 
25 T. L. R. 648). 

(«/) See p. 471, ante, 

(h) Church BuiJiiing Act, 1818 (58 Geo. 3, o. 45), a. 65. 

(t) Church Building Act, 1819 (59 Geo. 3, c. 134), as. 6 , 13; Church Boilding 
Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Viet. e. 70), ©, 11 . 

(h\ N^w Parishes Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet c. 104), ©. 6 . 

(l) Tlie same rules apply 1^° * chuivh built by subscriptiou under th® Church 
Buildinc Act, 1824 (5 Geo. 4, o. 103), s. 10. 

(m) Church Building Act, 1818 (58 0©o. 3, c. 45), a. 75; Bee also Church 
Btuldiug Act, 1824 (3 Geo. 4, c, 10.J), ©. 10. 

(n) CSiurch Boildiug Act, 1819 (59 Geo. 3 , c. 134), a. 32. 

(ej Church Building Act, 1818 (o 8 Geo. 8 , o. 45 ), a. 76. 

(j^ Ohureh Building Act, 4819 (59 Goo. 3, o. 184), a. S3; ChttRsh Boildi&g 
Act, 1831 (1 & 2 e . 38). e. 21 . 

( 9 ) Church Blinding Act, 1822 (,3 Geo. 4, c. 72), a. 24. A pew eo let musitbe 
advertised as vacant at ih© oud of each year in case a parishioner deairM to 
take it {ibid.), . ' ’ 
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of the sittings are left tmappropriated, and all the seats are to be 
made as near as possible of the same sise and appearance (r). 

1 ^22. Pew renttare payable in advance (js), and in case of non¬ 
payment of such rents of any pew or scat the wardens of tho 
church or chapel may enter uj^n and sell tlie same, or may bring 
an action for the rents (f). Pew rents in any church or chapel 
provided under the Church Building Acts may bo altered by the 
church or chapel wardens, with the consents of tho bi8ht)p, patron, 
and incumbent, and, where the pew rents have been assigned to 
the parish, with the consent of the vestry (a). Under the New 
Parishes Act, 1856, the Commissioners, with the consent of the 
bishop, may make an alteration in any instrument fixing p6w rents 
under that Act to take effect on avoidance, or with the consent of 
the incumbent (i>). 

1523. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, with tho consent of the 
bishop, may apply j)art or the whole of any surplus pew rents, not 
invested for a fund for building or providing a residence, to augment 
the stipend of the minister (<•), and may declare that any pew rents 
fixed by them shall cease in tho whole or part of a church or 
chapel where such pew rents have not been assigned or appro¬ 
priated under any local Act. if a permanent endowment has been 
provided in lieu of such f»ew rents which is satisfactory to them 
and tho bishop, and tbereaft(;r the seats are at the disposal of the 
wardens, as in a parish church (</), or they may with the like 
consent, where a permanent enrlowment is provided and the pew 
rents are not appropriated by law for any spocilic purpose, either* 
make a reduction in the scale of charge or declare certain sittings 
to be free (^). 

1524. Where a new church is made the parish church and the 
old church becomes a district church or cha])el of ease, the Eccle¬ 
siastical Commissioners may, with the consent of the bishop, make 
such provision as they think fit out of the pew rents of either 
church for the maintenance of the minister and wlork of the 
respective churches {/), and revoke or alter such provision from 
time to time (fi). 


J Union of Benoficen Arifl Ainondment Act, 1S7] (34 & 36 Viet. c. 90), s. 7. 
Church Building Act, 1819 (.W Geo. 3. c. 134), «. 32. 

Chojoh Building Act, 1831 (I & 2 Will. 4, c. 38),«. 16. Under the Church 
ling Acte such action inuy be brought ui the nfune of " the churchwardens 
of the church or chapel of X. without giving tho names of the churchwai-dens 
(Church Building Act, 1818 (68 Geo. 3, c. 46), e. 73). 

(a) Church Building Act, 1818 (58 Geo, 3, c. 46), e. 78; Church Building 
Act, 1819 (59 Geo. 3, c. 134), e. 31. In a church built by subscrilxjrs under tlio 
Church Building Act, 1824 (6 Goo. 4, c. 103), b. 16, a Burplus of pew rents is 
applied to a rateable reduotiou or to making seats free os the bishop directs, 

(6) New Parishes Act, 1866 (19 & 20 Viet. o. lO-t), s. 8. 

(e) CThurch Building Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 60). s. 6. 

. let) (^urch Building AcL 1861 (14 A 15 Viot. c. 97), s. 1* 
i«) New Paiisbes Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viot, c. 104), «. 7. 

(/) Chtirch Building Act, 1838 (1 A 2 Viot. o. 107), e. 18; Church Building 
Act, 1845 (8 A 9 Viet. o. 70), «»1. _ ♦ 

(ff) New Parwhee Acte and Church Bmlding Acte Ameodmeut AoV 1884 
(47 A 48 Viet 0. 66), «. 4. 
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1525. The Ecolesiastioal CommisBioners, with the consent of tiie 
bishop (j^), may assign a stipend to the minister or clerk to be paid 
out of the pew rents, but the parish is not liable to pay more than 
the amount of rent actually received in the preceding year(i). A 
duty is imposed on the churchwardens to pay over the pew rents 
applicable to the stipend accrued due to the minister as soon as 
they are received (Jc), Surplus pew rents above such stipend are 
to be accumulated to forfei a fund to be used for the purchase of a 
house bf residence, and after the completion of such purpose for 
the augmentation of the stipend or the reduction of the pew rents 
or the increase of the accommodation as directed by the bishop, or 
if the Commissioners think fit, are to be chargeable with money 
raised fo*r the purpose of building or repairing a church or .chapel, 
or purchasing a site therefor [1). 

SitsoSect. !i. — ChapeU, Mmion Hooma, Sunday Schools, and other BuUdings, 

1526. The word “ chapel ’’ is commonly applied to any building 
habitually used for the purpose of divine worship, whether in con¬ 
nection with the Church of England or not (m), but in strict legal 
parlance a chapel is a building consecrated (a) for the purposes of 
divine worship in accordance with the tenets of the Church of 
England (u) other than the church of a parish or the cathedral 
church of a diocese (p). 


(A) Tn ciiso of differorioo hotwoen tho CoiTimiHsioiiors and the bishop the 
amount is to be settlwi by the Archbishop (Church building Act, 1818 (58 Cfeo. 3, 
*0. 4.0), B. 64). 

(i) Churcli Building Act, 1818 (58 Qeo. 3, o. 46), 8. 64; Church Building Act, 
1819 (69 Goo. .3, o. 1,34), b. 2C. 

{k) Lloyd V. Burrup (1868), Ii. R. 4 Exch. 63. This duty does not extend to 
the payment over of pew rents received in advance until the stipend in res])ect 
of which they ought to be paid over bos accrued due {ibid.). 

ll) Cyuirrh Building Act, 1819 (59 Geo. 3, c. 134). a. ‘27. 

(m) ThuB, tho Short Titles Act, 1896 (59 & 60 Viet. c. 14), entitles the Act 
for the regulation of suits relating to meeting-houses and other property held 
for religions purposes by persons dissenting from the Church of England and 
Ireland (7 A 8 Viet. c. 45) the Noncoufonnists Chapels Act, 1844. la Ilormty 
Local Board v. Breivis (1890), 60 L. J. (m. 0.) 48, the court apparently assumed 
that tho Noucoiiformist meeting-house to which the case referred was capable 
of being a ‘ ‘ chapel." 

(n) The word “chapel *’ is derived from capdla, a little cloak. The capdUs at 
doak. of St. Martin, preserved by the Frankish kings as a sacred relic, was 
home before them in battle and used to give sanctity to oaths, and hence tho 
name was applied to any sanctuary or holy place used for worship not being a 
church. In earlier times it was always consecrated (New English Dictionary, 
tub noTTi, “ Chapel"). Private chapels were anciently all consecrated by the bishop 
of the diocese and ought to he so still (Burn, Ecclesiastica} Law, Vol. I., p. 296). 

(e) Thlt legal meaning of the term “chapel’’is a chapel of ^e C&urch of 
England {Caiger v. St. Islington, Vestry (1881), 60 L. J . (H. c.) 59). The 

New Panshos Acte and Church Building Acts Amendment Act, 18w (32 ft 33 
Viet. 0. 94), s. 14, defines the meaning of “ church ” and “ chapel ” in that 
Act us applying only to churches and ohaMls of the EstablishM Ohnroh of 
England, and therefore, seeing that it applies to a “ chapel consecrated oi 
unoonseorated ’’ {ibid., e. 3), seems to imply that a building may he legally s 
ohapel of the Ohurch of England althou^ it is not consecrated. 

(p) A dha^ bay be umexed to or form part of the structure of a parish 
ehuT^ or cathedral church, and where this is me case the question whetiier it 
does or does not form part of saeh churcih is (me of fleet to he decided by 
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t 

A ehapel may have a disiariot attached to it called a ohai^lry (o), 
or it may be built for the convenience in prayer and preachinj? only 
of pariBhioners wljp live far from the pariah church, in which caae 
it IB called a cha^l of ease (r). A chapel which has an ancient 
division of a parish attached to it by immemorial custom, with 
the parochial rights of christening and burying, is a parochial 
chapel («). 

1527. A chapel of ease can only be erected with the consent of 
the ordinary, patron, and incumbent (t), and the person aervinp; 
such chapel is, unless some exceptional provision applies, subordr 
nate to the incumbent of the mother church (u). to which church 
all the rights of performing the sacraments apjuu tain,* but, as 
already stated, such a chapel may by virtue of statutory provisions 
be separately endowed and have an ecclesiastical district assigned 
to it, and become either the church of a distinct and separate 
parish or the chapel of such district (/>). 

A chapel may lie founded by the King, or by a 8ubje<*t specially 
authorised by him, without being subject to tho jurisdiction of the 
ordinary. A chapel so founded is called a free chapel (c). 

1528. Private chapels are such as persons have at their own 
charge built in or near tlieir own housoa for them and their 
families to perform religious duties in (d). They are repaired and 
maintained at the expense of the person to whom thej' belong, who 
may appoint whom he pleases to minisl-or there, provided that 
divine service may not he performed there without tho consent oC 
the bishop (e), and that the owner and his family must once in 
every year receive the communion at the parish church (/). 

The attendance at divine worship in a private chapel need 
not be confined to the members of the family of the owner («/), 


reference to the history of the foundation {Norfolk {Duke) v. Arhuthnot (1880), 
6 C. P. D. 390, C. A.). Where it does form part of autjh oharf;h and is intended 
to be separately used for tlie perfonnanoo of oivine worship and oi the sooramonfe, 
it should be physically separated fmai the aisle of the church (^'f. Feter'a, Eaton 
Square {Vicar etc.) v. Pariahionera of Same, [1894] P. 350). 

(g) A ehapelry is the same tiling to a chapel as a parish to a church, being 
the precinct and limits thereof. It is mentioned in etn,t. (16<52) 14 Oar. 2, 
C. 9 (Jacob, liaw Dictionary, auh nom. “ Chapelry ”). 

(r) Jacob, Law Dictionary, auh nom. “ Chapel." In aiich case sacramenta and 
burials dught to be performed in the porisb church (2 lloll. Abr. 340 ; Selden, 
History of Pithes, 26^. 

(•) A parochial chapelry mnet be coeval with tho parish, but its existence 
may be inferred from modem usage, provided such usage is immemorial {Carr 
V. Moaitfn (1850), 5 £^ch. 69). 

! f) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, Vol. I., p. 301. 

a) See p. 646, ante, 

b) See pp. 446. 447, ante. 

c) Bom, Boclesiastical Law, Vol. I., p. 298 ; and see p. 662, antg. 

d) Ibid., p. 296. 

(e) Ibid., p. 297. 

(/) Oanon 71. 

(p) Open Flayer, in the Act for Uniformity of Service and Administration of 
1648, IS defined as meaning titat prayer which isafor others to come 
nnto or bear either in common chnreh« or private chapels or ortAanm (stat. 
(1648) S A 3 Edw. 6. c. 1. s. 2). 
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and any porson or several persona together may provide a bnilding 
for the purpose of celebrating divine worship and the Sacramento 
for the beneht of such persons as desire to a^nd and the pro¬ 
prietors of the building are willing to admit (h). Such a building 
is commonly called a proprietary chapel. It need not necessarily 
be consecrated (i)- The sanction for the performance of divine 
service by a minister of the Church of England therein can in 
pjngland only be derived from a licence from the bishop, given 
with tlie consent of the incumbent of the parish and valid during 
his incumbency (A), but not beyond it (i)- 

In Wales, wherever ten or more inhabitants in any parish, ^s- 
trict, or .place certify to the bishop that they desire to have divine 
service and the sacraments administered in the English tongue, and 
undertake to provide a building to be used as a chapel for the pur¬ 
pose, and to provide for a minister and for other expenses, the 
bishop may license any building so provided from year to year, or 
for a term not exceeding two years, as a chapel, the minister being 
nominated by the incumbent of tho parish, district, or place, or in 
case of tho incumbent’s failure to nominate, or of dispute, being 
nominated by the bishop subject to an appeal to the archbishop (m). 

1529. Where an extra-parochial district is formed in connection 
with an army station, a chapel may be consecrated as the chapel 
of such district (n), or an tmconsecrated building may be certified 
by a Secretary of State to tlie bishop of tho diocese as used, or 
intended to be used, by Ilis Majesty’s forces as an unconsecrated 
ichapol (o). 

1530. The chapel of any one of the great public schools (p), and 
the chapel of any other endowed school if it is consecrated or 
authori8e<l in writing by the bishop to be used as a chapel for such 
school ((/), may ho used for the performance of public worship and 
the administrui'ion of tho sacraments free from the control of the 
incumbent of the parish. 

1531. An unconsecrated building may be used by the incumbent 
of a parish or with his authority as a place of assembly for the 
purpose of religious worship in accordance with the liturgy of the 
Church of England (r). When an unconsecrated building is 
habitually so used, it is commonly called a ‘'mission room.” 
Buildings used for this and for cognate purposes, such as Sunday 
schools, and parish halls or rooms, and pardchial schools, are 


(A) Tiw propriefcorB mar refuse to admit any one at their discretion (Boaanfuri 
r. 3 L. T. m). 

t i) Jlodffson V. Dillon (1840), 2 Curt. 388. 
k) See pp. 662, 663, ante. 

1) See p. 64", avte. 

m) Church Servioos (Wales) Act, 1863 (26 & 27 Viet. c. 82). 
n) Anny Chaplains Act, 1868 (31 & 82 Viet. c. 83), s. 7. 

(o) Ibid.t e. 8; and seep. 64:7, ludf. 

{ p) Public Srh<H>ls Act, 1868 (81 & 32 Viet. o. 118), s. 31; attd see p. 651, ante. 
(<l) Endowed Schools Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Vicst, o. 56), e. 63. 

(r) Liberty of Eotijb’ous Worship Act. 1855 (18 & 19 Viet. o. 86), b. 1; end 
•a to the necessity of the lici^ee of the bishop, see p. 662, anU. 
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eooledai^aal property, if the purpose for which they were foanded 
or built is a spiritual purpose (t). Whore the question whether 
such purpose is a-spiritual purpose can be answered by reforenoer: 
to a trust deed or deeds relating to such property, it must be so' 
answered, but in many cases (t) there is either no' trust deed or the 
terms of such deed cannot be ascertained or are insufficient to 
determine the purpose, and in such casas the question must be 
answered by reference to the history of the foundation of the.charity 
or of the erection of the building, and this history if otherwise in 
doubt must be ascertained by reference to the purposes for which 
the property has in fact been used {a). 

15S2. The exemption from rates which applies to ^1 conae* 
crated churches and chapels does not extend to other buildings used 
for parochial purposes, which are capable of being let at a rent, but 
no person is liable to be rated or to pay any poor rate in respect of 
any church, chapel, or premises exclusively approjiriated to public 
religious worship in accordance with the liturgy of the Church of 
England on the ground that they or any vestry rooms belonging to 
them are used for charitable education (Jb), and any rating authority 
may exempt any Sunday school (that is, any school used without 
any pecuniary benefit being derived therefrom for giving religious 


(s) See pp. 713, 784, ante. 

{t) Parocaittl property, whether hold for eocleeiaatiual or eoculor purposee, was 
formerly vested in the churchwm'dons and oversoors on behalf of the })arifih arid 
waa dealt with by them by the direotiou of the inhabitants in vestry aasemblod 
with the consent in cases of alienation of two justices (Poor Relief Act. 1818 
(69 Geo. 3, c. 12), 88. 8, 9 (now r«p«^(iled); and 8©e title Poott Law). By the 
Union and Puiiun Prop«n'iy Act, 1835 (5 & C Will. 4, a. 69), powers of dealing 
with parochial property hold for poor luw puriwsoM was given to the ovoracera 
and guardians, and by the School Sitos Acts power was given to grant land 
held for parochial purposes to trustees to bo held for the purposes of ilte School 
Sites Acts, which include religious eilucation of dtildron and adnlts and 
theological truiuiug (see School Sites Act, 1841 (4 & 6 Viet, o 38), e. 6; School 
Sites Act, 1862 (16 & 16 Viet. c. 49) ), By tlie t’hureh t -lildiug Acts the 
commissioners under those Acts had power to appropriato any laud given 
gratuitously with the consent of the grantor (Oiiurcli Building Act, 1822 
(8 Geo. 4, c. 72),* s. 34; see also School Sites Act, 1841 (4 & 5 V'iot. c. 38), 
8. 19), or any laud for which they had given valuable cousidoi ation (Church 
Builoing Act, 1840 (3 A 4 Viet. o. 60), s. 19), to any, ecclesiastical purpose or 
for the purpose of any parochial or charitable schcKil or any other charitable or 
pubUo pur]>oee relating to the parish or place concerned. The result of theHC 
and other enactments giving similar powers ie that until the division of 
parochial charities into occlesiaetical charities and non-ecclesiastical charities 
was effected by the liocal Government Act, 1894 (60 & 57 Viet. c. 73), and the 
Loudon Government Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Viet. c. 14) (see note (c), p. 366, ante), the 
nature of a parooMal charity could not in general be ascertained by reference 
to the persons in whom the property was vested, mid as the former Act did not 
affect the trusteeship, management, or oontrol of any elementary echfiol (Local 
Government Act, 1894 (56 A 67 Viet. e. 73), s. 66), the question whether such a 
Bchod is or is not an ei^eeiastical charity has in gonerm been unaffected by it 
and remains nndetennined. See title CHAami»,^oL IV., p. 166. _ 

(a) The printed reports of the Charity Oommissioners apnointed in 1618 art 
primS /aeU evidence of Uie facts thm^etn stated (CharitaDle Tnists (Beoovery) 
Aoti 1891 (64 A 66 Viet. e. IT), s. 5). As to schools, sea ISducution Act, 1902 
(2 ^w. 7, o. 42), s. 11 (4) ; and title Eduoaxiok. 

(ft) Poor Bode Exemption Aot, 1833 (3 A 4 Will 4, e 3 <) s 2, See title 
BAnU AND BATIVa. 
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education on Sundays, and on weekdays for the holding of classes 
and meetings in furtherance of the same object) (c), and must 
^exempt any voluntary school (d) (that is, any »pubUc elementary 
school not provided by a local education authority) (e), from the 
payment of rates'. 

Sect. 4:.—~Ecde8ia8ticak Persona and Corporations as Owners of 
. Property. 

' Sub-Sect. 1 .—In Qeneral. 

1533. Property which is owned by a person solely in the capacity 
of a reix:esentative of the Church of England is ecclesiastical 
property—that is to say, whenever the relation between the person 
owning property and the thing owned arises out of and can he 
defined by reference to the person regarded as performing spiritual 
functions on behalf of the Church of England, the property is 
ecclesiastical property (/). Thus, property may be affected with 
an ecclesiastical character by being vested in a person or succession 
of persons as trustees thereof for spiritual purposes {g). Bo far as 
the relation of the owner to the thing owned is concerned, a cor¬ 
poration is within the limits of its powers as capable of standing in 
that relation as a person or body of persons (/t), and having regard 
to the necessity of securing that property given for the purpose of 
promoting the performance of particular functions shall be per¬ 
manently devoted to that purpose, and the impossibility of any 
individual bolder of an office affording such permanent security (t), 
ecclesiastical property is in general vested in an ecclesiastical 
corporation recognised by the law as having a permanent capacity 
in right of some office or function of holding property, and thereby 
securing that it shall be applied to the purpose intended (k). 

1534. A corporation sole which is recognised by the law as 
having perpetual succession in right of an office or function of a 
spiritual character is an ecclesiastical corporation (i). A corpora¬ 
tion aggregate which is constituted for a spiritual purpose is an 
ecclesiastical corporation On). 


(c) Sunday and Baggod Schools (Exemption from Bating) Act, 1869 (32 & 33 
Viet. 0. 40). 

{d) Voluntary Schools Act, 1807 (60 & 61 Viet. o. 5), b. S. 

\t) JMd., B. 4. See title Eduoation. • 


(/) St. Orimje't Hanmer ^uare {ittvtor and Churrhwardena) y. Wfstminiter 
CorjHtraiimt (1910), 26 T. L. B. 327, H. L., reversing [1909] 1 Ch. 692, C. A. 
See alj»«) p. 713, ante. 

(jr) It doiDa not neoeBsanlv follow that the mrson in whom the property is so 
Tested is an owner thisreof for the purposes of the Metropolis Management Acts 
(Anyelt v. tadduwton Vestry (1868), L. B. 3 Q. B. 714). 

(A) Inl^retation Act, 1889 (52 & 63 Viet. o. 63), es. 2 and 19. A body 
eorp^te is capable of acquiring and holdinjcr any reu or peroonal propeitv in 
joint tenancy as if it were an inoividual (Bodies Corporate (Joint Tenancy) Aot, 
1899 (62 & 63 Viet. o. 20). 

(»■) 1 Bl. Com., p. 470. ' _ 

(i) Boo title CoBfoKATloini, Vol. Vm., pp. 801, 306. 
u) Bum, Bcdoekstioal Law, 8th ed., Vol. II., p. 30. 

(m) It is not the descriptioiD of the persons who are the members of a eoipma- 
tiem, but the purpose of its enstitutaon, which chaiaoteriaes it to be a lay or a 
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All ecclesiastical corporations, whether sole or aggregate, are 
public, that is, they do not aim only at private objects but con¬ 
template some benefit to the public or the undertaking some public, 
duty or responsibility (n). 

1535. Archbishops, bishops, some deans, pre\)endaries, vicars 

choral (o), canons (p), all archdeacons (g), parsons, including rectors 
and vicars and perpetual curates, are corporations sole (r). They 
are all ecclesiastical corporations excepting a rector while the rectory 
is in lay hands (a). • 

1536. A corporation aggregate may be either composed of con¬ 
stituent parts not essentially different, or it may be a b#dy with 
one or-more members or classes of meiubcrs essentially differing 
from other meinbers (6). Any of the constituent members may 
themselves be corporations (c), and where the nieinhors are entirely 
spiritual, that is to say, where they are members solely in their 
spiritual capacities, the corporation is an ecclesiastical corporation (d); 
but even where the members are all spiritual persons, unless they 
are such in an entirely spiritual capacity, the corporation is not 
ecclesiastical unless the intention of its foundation is spiritual (e). 

Chapters of cathedrals are ecclesiastical corporations aggre¬ 
gate (/), as are also colleges or corporations of vicars choral, i»rio8t 
vicars, senior vicars, custos and vicars, or minor canons (</), which 
are expressly excepted from the powers of leasing given by the 
Ecclesiastical Leasing Acts to ecclesiastical corporations in general. 
A hospital maybe an ecclesiastical corporation(//); the question, 
whether it is so or not depends upon the object for which it is 
founded (i). 

1537. A body corporate of church trustees may be ai>pointod in 
any parish for the purpose of receiving and holding any property for 


Bpiritual foundation (Kyd on Corporntifinf*, Vol. I., p. 2'J). cJ<-( <iIbo iiurgravos, 

note to 1 Itl. Com. 470. 

(«) Grant, Law of Corpoi-ations, p. 0. 

(o) Seo titie CoaroRATioNS, Vol. VIII., p. 306. 

( p) See p. 427, ante. 

Iq) 1 Bl. Com. 470. 

(rj See p. 663, ante. 

(a) See p. 718, ante, and pp. 801, 802, poH. 

h) t tle COBPO^TIONS, Vol. VIII. p. 305. 

m Thus a dean ana chapter is a corporation nggregate, while the canons aro, 
and the dean may be, a coloration sole. 

(d) Bum, Ecclesiastical Law, 8th ed., Vol. II., p. 30. 

(e) See note (m), p. 792, ante; A.-O. v. 8t. Vr<m Hospital (1853), 17 Boav. 

(/) As to their constitution, seo pp. 423—426, ante; and as to their patronage, 
see p. 426, ante. 

Ecclesiastical Leasing Act. 1842 (5 & 6 Viet. o. 108), s. 1. 

(f) A.-0. y. 8i. Orou Homial, supra. By the Ecclesiastioal Commimonen 
Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), a 66, the CcHamissioners are inquired to inquire 
and report as to all h ospitals which were returned os promotions spiritual in the 
reign of Henry 'N^., and to make suggeetions for affording a better proviaion 
for the cure of souls within the parishee with which they were connected ut cases 
where ^ere was a surplus available after satisfying ^he founder’s bounty. 
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ecclesiastical purposes in the parish {k), and the tonstees of any 
charity for religious charitable purposes may apply to the Charity 
Commissioners to be registered as a corporate l^dy, and, if tlie 
Charity Commissioners deem expedient, may thereupon hecome 
a body corporate (t). Churchwardens are for some purposes a 
corporation (m), and the minister and churchwardens of a parish or 
ecclesiastical district are also for some purposes a corporation (n). 

1538. Ecclesiastical corporations, sole or aggregate, may, except¬ 
ing thosej above mentioned as excepted, grant building leasra not 
exceeding ninety-nine years and mining leases not exceeding sixty 
years (o), and may, with the consent of the Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sioners, Sell, exchange, or enfranchise any of their lands 

Sub-Sect. 2. —The Ecchsiastiml Commistionen. 

(i.) Conetitution. 

1539. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners (q) are a corporate body 
constituted by Act of Parliament for the purpose in the first 
instance of laying before the King in Council such schemes as 
appeared to them best adapted for carrying into effect the recom¬ 
mendations made by two commissions which had been appointed 
to consider the amount of the revenues and the duties assigned to 
the episcopal sees and the state of the cathedral and collegiate 
churches in England and Wales and had suggested measures to 
render thorn more conducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church and to provide in the best mode for tlio cure of souls, with 
special reference to the residence of the clergy in their benefices (r). 

The members of the corporation, originally thirteen in number (»), 


k) Soo p. ■IT 1 , ivifc. 

[Q Ohantublo Tin^toefl Incorporation Act, 187ti (JJ5 vt 36 Viet. c. 21). 

«t) Sco p. unf.e. 

ti) the School Sites Act, 1811 (4 & 5 Viet. c. 3S), s. 7, anvonded by tho 
Sohui>l Sitoa Act, 1814 (7 & 8 Viet. c. 37), s. 4; nnil soo title Eduoation. In the 
City of London the minister and churchwardens are by custom always a 
corporation. , 

{<>) Soo Eccleeiastical Leasing Act, 1812 (5 & 6 Viet c- 108), amended by 
Eccloaiastical Leasing Act, ISoT (21 & 22 Viet. c. 57); and pp. 762—7W, ante. 

(p) Episcopal and Capitular Estates Act, 1 S .'>1 (11 & 1.5 Vict. c. 104), amended 
by Episcopal and Capitular Kstate.s Act, 1854 (17 & 18 Viot. c. 116), audEocleBias- 
tical Commissioners Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Vict. e. 124). ^ 

( 9 ) In anv Act the expression “ Ecc.lesiavStical Oommissionors’* means the 
Eoclesiastical Ooinniissioners for England for the time being (Interpretation 
Act. 1880 (52 & 63 Vict c. 63), 8. 12 (15) ). 

(r) Eooli^astical Commissionera Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. /7), s. 1. For an 
aoootuit of the royal comtuissions of inquiry into the state of the various dioceses 
in England and Wales, their revenues and the distribution of episcopal duties, 
and other ecclesiastical mattei's, which preceded the establishment of the 
Eoolesisstical Commission, and the reports and recommendations of those 
commissions, see the preamble to the ^cJesiastical Commissioners Act, 1836 
(6 & 7 Will. 4, 0 .77). The object of the drat Ecclesiastical Cbrnmiaaionera Acts of 
1836 and 1846 was to coriy Obt the recommendations above referred to; the 
subsequent Eoale|ftnstioal dommiseiouen Acts have ^ne far b^ond the 
recommondationa of the early commissions. For the existing functions of the 
Oonunissiohers, seepp. 79fr-y801, jxxf. 

(<) Ecclesiastioal Commisfponers Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, 0 . 77), s. U 
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were subeequently added to (t), and now oonaist of the following 
spiritnal and lay persons, the majority being ex ojffieio, namely, 
the two archbishop, all the bishops of England and Wales,- and the 
deans of Canterbnry, St. Paul’s, and Westminster, the Lord Chan? 
eellor, the Lord President of the Council, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a principal Secretary of 
State nominated by the Sovereign, the Lcyd Chief Justice and the 
Master of the Bolls, and the two judges of the Probate, Pivorce 
and Admiralty Division. The Sovereign has also power to appoint 
seven, and the Archbishop of Canterbury two, lay persons as 
commissioners (a). 

1540. Three other Ecclesiastical Commissioners were subse¬ 
quently added, styled Church Estates Commissioners—two sp¬ 
linted by the Crown, by the title of First and Second Church 
Estates Commissioners, and one by the Archbishop of Canterbury (h). 

Any non-ofticial Ecclesiastical Cfunmissioner may be appointed 
a Church Estates Commissioner. Beuioval from or resignation of 
the office of Church Estates Commissioner does not ipm facto involve 
loss of office as Ecclesiastical Commissioner (c). 

1541. The Church Estates Commissioners are constituted a com¬ 
mittee of the Ecclesiastical Commissionors, and styled “ ^J’he Estates 
Committee.” The Ecclesiastical Commissioners may a[)point 
annually, in the month of February, two numibjjrs of the corporation, 
one of whom at least shall l>e a non t x-officio member, to be members 
of the Estates Committee in addition to the other Church Instates 
Commissioners, to hold office for a year and to be capable of being 
re-appointed (rf). 

Any two mombors of the Estates Comraittoo may do all acts 
required by law to be done by the committee (/ ), and any two Church 
Estates Commissioners may do all acts required by law to bo done 
by the Church Estates Commissioners (/). 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners may from tim*. to time make 
general rules, which shall be laid before Parliament, f<'r the direction 
of the Estates Committee relating to the business to be transacted by 


• 

(f) Ecclesiastical Commiasionere Act, lb40 (3 & 4 Vic,t. c. 113), ». 78. 

(a) Bcolesiastical Commissioners Act, 18w (fi A 7 Will. 4, c. 77) s. 1; 
Eoclesiastical Commissioners Act, IWO (3 & 4 Vict. o. 113), s. 78. The holilers 
of oertain other judicial of&ces, since aholishcrl, were also made Commissioners by 
the latter Act. 

(i) Ecclesfflastical Commissioners Act, 1860 (13 & 14 Vict. c. 9*1), s. 1. Publica¬ 
tion in the liondon Gazette of the notice of the unpointraent of a Church J-lslates 
ClommifiBioner is conclusive evidence of the fact (Kpiwopal And C^tular Fstates 
Act, 1859 (22 A 23 Vict. c. 40), s. 2). As to the salaries of the Church KatatoH 
Oommissioners, which are payable out of ttie coutmou fund, see licchwiastical 
Oommissioners Act, 1850 (13 * 14 Vict. o. 94), s. 2. The first Church Estatea 
CommiaaioDer may sit if elected in the House of Commons {ibid., a. 3). 

(e) Eedeeiastiem Commiseaoners Act. 1850 (13 & 14 Vict. c. 94), «. 1. 

(<Q Ibid., a. 7. See ibid., a. 9, for appointment of chairman of this oommitlee. 
He has a ca^ne vote in case d equali^. • 

(e) Ecdeuasncal Oommiaaiouen Act, 1866 (29 & 30 Yiot. e. Ill), a. 2. Bea 
EodaaiaatioBl OouimiasioQera Act, 1850 (18 A14 Vict. o. 94), a. 10. 

(/) Epiaoopal and Capitular E^tes Act, 1859 & 23 Vict. c. 46), i. 1. 
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them, and declaring the general principles which shall guide the 
decision of the committee (g). 

1542: Non-official members of the Ecclesiasti&al.Commission are 
not removable eycept for improjper execution of their duties (h). 
But the Church Estates Commissioners hold office only during the 
pleasure of their respective appointors (i). 

Vacancies occurring b3^ death or resignation among the non-official 
Eccleaittstical Commissioners, and vacancies occurring by death, 
resignation, or removal anif)ng the Church Estates Commissioners 
are filled up by the Sovereign or the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
the case may be (k). 

Every*lay commissioner, including lay Church Estates Cpmmis- 
sioners, must be a member of the Church of England, and must, 
before acting as such commissioner, subscribe a declaration to that 
effect in the minute book of the proceedings of the Commissioners (Q. 

1643 . The three Church Estates Commissioners are joint 
treasurers of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the receipt of any 
two of them, or of any one of them, with the counter-signature in 
the latter case of the accountant or assistant accountant, is a good 
discharge for money due and payable to the Commissioners (m). 

(ii.) Omtral Administrative Functions and Foivert, 

1644 . At a meeting of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of which 
due notice has been given to all, five form a quorum for transacting 
business {71), provided that two or more of the Church Estates Com¬ 
missioners are of the number (o). Proceedings which require to be 
ratified by the corporate seal cannot be finally concluded, nor can 
the seal be affixed to any deed or instrument, unless two at least of 
the episcopal Commissioners are present. If two only of such Com¬ 
missioners are present, and object, the ratification of the proceedings 
cannot take place at that meeting (p). 

Duo notice of intended meetings must as a rule be given to all 
the Ecclesiastical CommisBiouersIg); but notice need not be given 


’g) EocleeiuHtical CommiBBionera Act, 1860 (13 & 14 Viet. c. 94), a. 12. 
h) Ecclesiastical Commissionors Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 81. 

») Ecclesiastical Ctommisaioners Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viet c. 94), e. 1. 
k) Eoolesiastiral Oommissionere A«^la, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 77), s. 2; 1840 
(8 & 4 Viot. 0 . 113), 8. 79; 1850 (13 & 14 Viot 0 . 94), s. E 

(l) Eoolosiaaticai CommissiouerB Act 1836 (6 & "i Will. 4, c. 77), bs. 1, 2, 3; 
Ecclcsiafltical Cominie«ioner8 Act, 1840 (3 A 4 Viet. c. 113), as. 78, 80; 
Ecolosiastical CoinmiesionerB Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viet. c. 94), b. 4. 

(m) EoBiesiastioal Oomnussioners Act, 1866 (29 & 30 Viet. c. Ill), s. S ; see also 
PiCclesiaBtical CoiMmssioners Acts, 1836 (6 A 7 Will 4, 0 .77), s. 7; 1850(13 A 14 
Viot. o. 94), a. 6 ; Eoolesiastical CoiumissionerB Act, 1860 (iS A 24 Viet. 0 . 124), 
B. 43. As to the appointment, removal, and salaries of officers, clerks etc. of the 
Ecolesiastioal Oonunission, see Ecclesiastical Ooxnnussiouco's Act, 1836 (6 A 7 
WUi. 4, 0 . 77), 8. 7, and as to superannuation allowances to suc^peraons, see 
Ecolesiastioal Oommieeionen (Superaunuatdon) Act, 1865 (28 A 29 Vust c. 68). 

(nj Bodeiiiastioal Commissiohers Act, 1836 (6 A 7 Will. 4, e. 77), s. 4. As 
4 d minutes of the proceedings of the Oommiraioners, see ibid,, s. 6. 

( 0 ) Eooleinastioai Oommiasioners Act, 1850 (13 A 14 Viot. 0 .84), s. 10. 

Ip) Eodesiaatioal Oommiesionen Aat, 1836 (C A 7 WiU. 4, e» 77), a. 0. 

({} I ad., e. 4. « 
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to Commissioners who are out of England and Wales, or who have 
intimated to the secretary their inability to attend. Nothing affecting 
any Gommissionernbeing a bishop or dean, or the see, or diocese, or 
cathedral, or collegiate church of such Commissioner, is to be done 
at any meeting of which due notice has not bden given to the 
Commissioner affected, unless his written consent has been 
previously obtained (r). , 

Meetings may be adjourned from day to day if necessary fjt). 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, if present at the commencement 
of a meeting, is to be chairman ; if not present, the chairman is to 
be chosen by the votes of the Commissioners present (t). 

154.1. The Commissioners, by summons under the hand of the 
chairman, may cause the attendance of and examine witnesses, 
make inquiries, and call for answers and returns, and require the 
production of all documents relating to any matter within their 
jurisdiction. They are empowered also to administer oaths or to 
require witnesses to make declarations regarding the truth of their 
evidence (a). 

1546. In each year, on or before March let, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners must furnish a report to one of the Secretaries of 
State of all their proceedings for the year preceding the previous 
November 1 st, annexing copies of the schemes sanctioned and 
approved by the Sovereign in Council during the year and also an 
abstract of the accounts of the commisKion, and the report must be 
laid before Parliament ( 2 i). Cojues of all instruments made undev 
the sole authority of the seal of the commission without an Order 
in Council are to be annexed to the report (c). 

The Church Estates Commissioners must similarly furnish 
reports of their general proceedings, with a schedule of all applica¬ 
tions for enfranchisement or purchase of interests of lessees, speci¬ 
fying the terms proposed, the terms on which such enfranchisement 
or purchase has been effected, and, if refused, the g-ound of such 
refusal (d), 

1547. The duty of the Estates Committee, or any two of them, 
being Church Estates Commissioners (e), is to consider all matters 
relating to the sale, purchase, exchange, letting, or management, by 
or on behalf of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of any lands, 
tithes, or hereditaments, and for these purposes, and subject to the 
general rules ma^e by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (/), to do 


(r) Ecclesiastical Commissioaors Act, 1840 fS & 4 Yiot. o. 113), s. 82. 

Ecolesiastical Gommissioaers Act, 1841 i4 & 5 Viet, c.' 30), s. 1. 

(<) Eocleeiastical Conuoissioners Act, 1860 (13 A 14 Viet o. 94), a. 13. 

(a) Eccleeiaatical Commiamoaers Acta, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 77), a. 8; 
1840 (3 * 4 Viet. 0 . 113), a. 90; 1841 (4*6 Viet. c. 39), a. 80. 

(b) Ecdeaiaatical CbuuniBnonera Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viet, c, 94), a, 2G; Epis¬ 
copal aod Oapitular Estates Act, 1864 (17 * 18 Viet. c. 116), as. 8, 10. 

(c) Eoclsmastioal Commiaaionera Act, 1866 (29 & 30 Viet c. Ill), a. 6. 

(d) Episcopal and Capitular Estates Acts, 1861 (14 * 16 Viet. u. 104), s. 1U| 
1864 (17 * 18 Viet. o. 116), as. 8, 10. 

(e) Eoolssiastical Oonuaisiioners Ast, ISM (29 * 30 Viet o. Ill), S. S. 

(/) See p. 796, ante. 
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any act, including the affixing of the corporate seal to any selieme 
or other instrument, within the power of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners (g). * 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners may from time to time refer to 
the corisideratiofi of the Estates Committee special matters in 
addition to those referred to (h), for the report of the Estates 
Coioinittee, and by an yastrument under their common seal may 
author/se such Committee, or the Church Estates Commissioners, 
or any ,two of them, to do any act within the powers of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in addition to those referred to, 
except uffixino the common seal to any scheme to which the 
Instates .Committee are not authorised to affix such seal without 
reporting to or requiring furl her instructions from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners (?). 

The Estates Committee are also intrusted with sundry powers 
relating to the improvement, management, and re-arrangeraent of 
cquHCopal and capitular estates (/c), and in respect of claims for 
dilapidations on estates forming the endowment of a see (A. Their 
consent is also necessary before a bishop, being a landlord, can 
exorcise the powers conferred on landlords by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, I'JOB (m). The Commissioners may employ aud pay 
agents in tlie management of their estates and for the transaction 
of their business generally (n). 

1548. The ])rincipal function of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
is to pro])are aud lay before the Sovereign in Council such schemes 
‘as shall appear to the Commissioners best adapted for carrying into 
full effect the provisions of the various Acts giving jurisdiction to 
tlio Commissioners (o). Before laying such scheme before the 
Sovereign in Council, notice must ho given to any corporation, 
aggregate or solo, which may be affected thereby, and the objections, 
if any, of such corporation, togcllnjr with the scheme, are to be laid 
btifore the Sovereign in Council (p). The (Commissioners may 
propose in any scheme modifications as to matters of detail and 
regulation which aro not substantially repugnant to the provisions 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Acts {q). 

When a sclieme has been approved by the Sovereign in Council, 
an Order in Council may be made ratifying it and specifying the 
date of its coming into 0 {)eration (r). 


(</) CotomittsiuDers Act, 1850 (18 & 14 Viet. o. 84), 8. 8. 

(A) im., 8. 11. 

i«) Ihid., 8. 8. 

(ft) Jhloslesiastical Commiraioiiers Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Viet o. 124), sa 3, 8—11. 
See further p. 800, f-ott. 

(l) Ectilesiasticiil Ootmuissioners Act, 1866 (29 & 30 Viet. e. Ill), as. 12, IS. 
See further p. 772, cmU. 

(m) 8 Bdw. 7, 0 . 28, s. 40 (1). See title Agricultub*, Vol. I., p. 289. 

'(«) Eoeteffiitetical CemiQi'^eioners Act, 1841 (4 & 5 Viet. c. 39), 8. 27. 

(<>) IScolesiastical OoimuiBaiouers Acts, 1836 (6 A 7 Will. 4, e. 77), a, 10; 
1840 (3 A4 Yiot. o. 113), s. 83; 1811 (4 A A Viet, a 39). b. 30. 

(p) EooleBiaiAic^ Commiseiouere Acts, 1836(6 A 7 WilL 4, e, 77), a. 10; 
1810 (3 & 4 VSot c. 113), 8.83. 

(q) Bodenastieal Cbnmusneners Aot, 1840 (8 A 4 Viet c. 113), s. 83, 

(r) Eoclesiasticul Oummiwnoners Acts, 1836 (6 A 7 Will* 4, o. 77), a. 12 ; 1840 
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164^^, Eveiy order must be registered fbe registrar o{ the «. 

dioeeee* whereof the bishop, or within which any cathedral OV . Boole* 
collegiate church, ^ignitary, chapter, member of a chapter, officer, liastiooji 
incumbent, or any o^er person or body corporate, may be affected 
thereby <#), and in cases coming within the Eoolesiastical Com- 
missioners Act, 1866 (a), in the diocesan registries specified in the “ 
order (b). Begbrtintion 

Every snob Order in Council, when made, is to be inserted as 
soon as may be in the London Oazette^ and when registered and ^ 
gazetted is to have the same force and effect as if every paft thereof 
were included in the first Act ^tabiishing the Commissioners (c). 

Copies of Orders in Council must be laid before Parliament in 
January in every year, or if Parliament is not then sitting, within 
one week after the next meeting thereof (d). 

In some cases schemes made under the Ploclesiastioal Commission Vesting of 
Act, 1868 (e), operate to vest the property expressed to be transferred prop^iJ- 
without any further conveyance (/). 

1550. Certain payments and investments or conveyances and inetraments 
assignments of lands are to be made by grants or instruments under ""dcr 

the common seal of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners instead of by ■®*‘* 

Orders in Council ratifying schemes (<;). 

Agreements as to the transfer of tithes to a district church may 
be ratified by any instrument under the corporate seal of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners made in pursuance of such agreement, 
instead of by Order in Council (fi). 

1551. Another important feature in the constitution of the Ckwnmou * 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners is that in their corporate capacity 

they are empowered to hold a largo amount of the revenues of the 
Church of England as one common fund, and to apply the same by 
scheme ratified in the usual manner for such purposes as they may 
think fit to propose (t). 

(3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), 8. 84; 1841 (4 & 6 Viet, c. ;ie), «. ;}0. miule'iiixler 

those Acts need not recite any of the provisious of the Actj« (EccleHiostical 
Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), «. 8<)). 

(«) Ecclesiastical,Cuniniissioners Acts, 183i* (6^7 Will. 4,0. 77), ss. 12, 16; 

1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), ss. 84, 88. 

(a) 29 & 30 Viet 0. 111. 

(i) Ihid., 8.10. No fee is pa 3 'ablo for registration, hut a foo of 3«. is payable 
for searchcB for an order, and a foe of 4d. per folio of 90 words for every cfjrtiiied 
copy or extract of aq order. Copies of entries certified by the registrar are 
admissible as evidence in aU courts and places (hlcclesiasucal Commissioners 
Acts, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 77), s. 17 ; 1840 (:i & 4 Viet c. 113), s. 89 ; see also 
title Evidence). 

(c) Ecclesiastioal Oomnumonera Act, 1836 (6 ft 7 Will. 4, o. 77), ss. 12, 

13, 14. 

(d) Eodeeiaatacal Comnussioners Acts. -1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 77), s. lA; 1640 
(8 ft 4 Viet. 0 . 113), s. 87: 1841 (4 & 6 Viot o. 39), s. 30. 

(s) 81 ft 32 Yict c. 114. 

{/) Ibid., ss. 6, 12 ; see farther, p. 800, pod. 

Q) Ecdemastic^ Commissioners Act. 18^ (29 ft -30 Yict. c. Ill), ss. 8, 6 { 

Eeoleeiastical Commission Act, 1868 (31 ft 32 Viet. c. ,14), s. 16. 

(A) District Church Tithes Act 1866 (26 ft 29 Viot. c. 42), B. 8; Ecolesissfical 
fOommisaoners Act, 1866 (29 ft 30 Yict o. 11^, s. 22. 

' The common fnnd wm oreated by the EroloAiastioal (Tomminiemers Act. 

1840 (8 ft 4 Viot c. 113), s. 67 ; see p. mi, onfe. 
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The estates of all sees (A:), suspended oanonries (2), suspended 
deaneries (m), and the separate estates of non-suspended eanonries 
and deemeriea (n), archdeaconries (o), and sinecure rectori^(p), 
are all carried over to the common fond, subject, in the case of the 
estates of sees aifd non-suspended eanonries and deaneries and arch¬ 
deaconries, to various provisions for the reassignment or transfer of 
part of the property as, endowments (q). 

The .moneys and revenues payable to the Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sioners and carried over to the common fund include the rents and 
profits oi land, tithes, and other hereditaments vested in them (r), 
the episcopal fund («), any increase of income of ecclesiastical oor- 
Itoraiiona resulting from sales, enfranchisements, exchanges, pur¬ 
chases, or investment (t), the produce of sales effected under the 
New Parishes Act, 1848 (u), penalties for not making returns of 
ecclesiastical fees (a), and fees of court payable in respect of pro¬ 
ceedings taken under the Benefices Act, 1898 (b). 

1552. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for the purpose of 
enforcing payment of all profits and emoluments to be paid to them 
and of obtaining possession of all lands, tithes, or other heredita¬ 
ments vested in or accruing to them, and of recovering the rents 
and profits thereof, have all the legal and eqnilable rights, powers 
and remedies otherwise exercisable by the holder of the deanerj, 
canonry, prebend, dignity or office, or the rector of the rectory,^^ 
respect to the property affected (c). 

The Commissioners also have power to sell or exchange lands 
'belonging to a see or chapter with the consent of the bishop or 
of the chapter as the case may bo (d). 

1553. The Commissioners are empowered to make payments for 
various purposes out of the common fund. These purposes include 
inter alia the augmentation of bishoprics, tuid poor livings, the 
endowment of new churches, the employment of additional 
miaistors, and the payment of the Church Estates Commissioners(c). 

(k) lijoclosmstical Cummissioners Act, 1800 (23 & 24 Yiot. c. 124), s. 2. 

(l) KocIe.sia8tical OoiamisBioneis Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Yict. o. 113), s. 49. As to 
the extent of tlioir estate, see Ecclesiastical Cominissiouecs Act, 1841 (4 & 5 
Viet. c. 39), 8. 6; Ecolosiiustical (Commission Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 114), 
88. 7, 8; and A.-Q. v. IVtmhor {D<wi and Canom) (1867), 24 Beav. 679, 

(m) l^clesiostioal Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 51. 

(n) Ibid., 8, 50, See, as to effect of this section, jB. v. Ghanipn(su$ (1871)t 
L. R. 6 C. P. 384. 

i o) Eoolesiastioal Commission Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viot. o. 114), s. IS. 

/>) Eoolesiastical Commissioners Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viot. o. 113), s. 54. 
e) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 1860 (^23 & 24 Viot. o. 124), ss. 2, 3, 5; 
Ecclesiastionl Commission Act, 186s (31 & 32 Viot. o. 114), s. 13. 
fr) Ecclesiastical Coinnusaonors Act, 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), s. 67. 

(•) Eoolesiastioal Commissioners Aot, 1850 (13 & 14 Viot. o. 94), s. 15. 

It) F^pisoopal and Capitular Estates Act, 1851 (14 & 15 Viot o. 104), s. 8. 
m) 6 ft 7 Viot a 37; Eoolesiastioal Commissionera Aot, 1876 (38 ft 39 Viet 
0. 71), 8. 1. 

i o) Eoolesiaatical Fees Aot 1675 (38 ft 39 Viot o. 76), s. 4. 
i) 61 ft 62 Viot 0. 48, s. 11.‘ 

c) Eoclestastic^l Oommiasionors Act 1840 (3 & 4 Viot o. 113), s. 57. 
o) Ibid,, 8. 68. , f 

e) See Ecoleaiastical Oonuniaeiouers Act, 1850 (13 ft 14 Viot o, 
and pp. 774, 783, ante, *. 
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1554; The Oommissioners, tiheir suocessoni ftud assigns, ere 
empoifferisd as a oorporatioD to take, parohase, and hold lande", 
tenements and hereditaments for the purposes of the* Eccle¬ 
siastical Commissioners Acts, notwithstanding any mortmain 
restrictions if). • 

Lands and hereditaments held in trust for the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners are vested in the first Church Etstates Commissioner ig). 

The accounts of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are suhject to 
audit as directed by the Treasury (A). 

The powers forinerly exercisable by the Church Building Com¬ 
missioners were upon the abolition of such Commissioners trans¬ 
ferred to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (t). • 

■s 

Sub-Skct. 3. —Lay as disHuguiihed from EcdeiiasHcal Oorporatiana. 

1555. Lay as distinguished from ecclesiastical corporations 
include all corporations sole or aggregate, whether the members aro 
spiritual persons or not, the object whereof is not spiritual (A). 
Thus, the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, and the 
colleges therein, are lay foundations if). 

1556. At the dissolution of the monasteries and other religious 
and ecclesiastical houses and places, their property was transferred 

t the Crown, and such trimsfer was confirmed by statute (m). The 
kutes of dissolution provided that the [>ersons to wliom any 
ants should be made by letters patent from the Crown sboiibi 
hold the lands, tithes, churches, chapels, advowsons, patronages,* 
and other hereditaments so granted, in like manner, form, and con¬ 
ditions as the abbots, priors, and other chief governors of the 
religious houses hold them (n), but as such grants could ho, and 
were in fact, made to laymen, who V>y the law of the Church could 
not have cure of souls, the efTect of the patents in such cases was 
that benefices which bad been appropriations in the liands of a 


Sam. 4. 

Ma- 
(riARtioal 
Pmsont ate. 
MOwnen 
6f Fri^ertp. 

Power to 
hold Unde. 
Audit. 

Ghnroh 

Building 

Cornmis- 

■iOMTU. 


I-ay corpora- 
tiona. 


niMKohition 
of the 
luouaBtcrieB. 


Lay i cctore. 


(/) Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 18.16 (6 & 7 Will. 4, e. 77), a. 1. As to 
mortmain rostrictions, see generally titlo'CoKroRATiONS, Vol. VlIJ., pp, .‘167 
et aeq. 

S g) Ecolosiastical Commissionora Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viet. c. 04), s. 6. 

A) Jlid., e. 14. 

t) CSiurch Building Commissioners (Transfer of Powers) Act, 1850 (19 & 20 
Viet. c. 55), 8. 1. As 4o the powers of the EuclutdaHtical UomniisHioners under 
the Church Building and Now Parishes Acta, sou further pf). 447 ef a«j. and 721 
at aeq., ante. 

(k) See p. 793, ante. 

il) JS. V. CamMige iVice-ChanceUor etc.) (1765), 3 Burr. 1647,1656. As to the 
freedom from religious tests of these uxuversities and the oollegm already 
founded at the passing of the TJuivendties Tests Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. W), 
see pp. 805, 812, poat. 

(m) Stat. (1505) 27 Hen. 8, o. 28, and stat. (1539) 31 Hen. 8, o. 13. 

(«) Stat. (1535) 27 Hen. 8, o. 28, s. 2. Stat. (1539) 31 Hen. 6, c. 13. s. 2. 
tkroTided that the King should, hold, possess, and enjoy the possessions in as 
lixga and ample manner and form as the religious houses had held them, and 
that grants by the King's patent of any of the monasteriM, abboties, ptipnes, 
$pnona«^ appropriate advowsons, tithiw, franchises, and other her^ihstaatits 
should be good and eSeotual against the King and his successors wilhoat «aj 
other lioenee or dispensation (t’Aia., as. 18, 19). 
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moBaf^ry became impropriaiions (o) in ttie hands of thela;^ pe^ne 
or corporations to whom they were ^nted, while the impropriators 
who received saoh grants were, by virtue of the patent by which the 
grant was made, corporations and were recognised as lay rectors (p). 

A lay rector is liable to repair the chancel (q), and is entitled to 
the chief seat in it, unless another person can show a prescriptive 
right thereto (r). , 

^ SuB'Seot 4 .—Diocesan AssoeMiona. 

1557. .An association formed for the purpose of promoting or 
assisting the performance of the functions of some or all of the 
officers or organisations of that part of the Church of England 
which is included within the limits of a diocese (s) is called a 
diocesan association. There is no legal definition or limitation of 
such an association, but, as the principal objects for which it is 
formed usually include the acquisition of real and personal property, 
and the holding of it in trust for ecclesiastical purposes, it is 
essential that it should be in a position to comply with the provi¬ 
sions of the law relating to mortmain and charitable uses, and for 
that purpose, when incorporated, the incorporation, unless it is by 
licence from the Crown, must be under the authority of some 
statute (C* 

A diocesan association may be formed without incorporation, the 
property being vested in a body of trustees appointed for 
jmrpose (»); and for religious purposes in connection with Church 
of England elementary schools associations on a diocesan basis 
diave in many dioceses been formed under the Voluntary Schools 
Act, 1897 (v). 


(o) Soe Parilavd {Dukt) v. Bingham (1792), 1 Hag. Con. 137; and p. 717, 
ante. 

(p) 1 Bl. (Dom. 386. 

Soo pp. 316, 733, ante. 

V) HaU r. EUis (1609), Noy, 133; Spry v. Flood (1840), 2 Curt. 363, 357 ; 
nrifl sw p. 470, ante. 

(.<;) Ah to the division of England and Wales into diocesos, see pp. 395 ef seo., 
ante. As to the reasons for defining eccle-siasticol functions by reference to the 
territorial limits of a diocese, soe Ifatal {Bishop) v. Gladstone (1866), L. B. 3 
Eq. 1. 30. 

[t) The statutes under which such incorooration may be effected are—(1) the 
Companies fConsolidation) Act, 1908 (8 15dw. 7, o. 69), ss. 19, 20, under which 
the Board oi Trade may permit an association for religious objects, not involving 
the acquisition of gain by the association or its members, to hold any quantity 
of land, and to be registered us a company without the aildition of the word 
“limited”; (2) the Charitable Trustees Incorporation Act, 1872 (36 & 36 Viet. 
0 . 24); see p. 794, ante. For a form of memorandum and articles of aasoesa- 
tiou of a diocesan association incorporated under the first-named Act, see 
Enoydopaedia of Fqrms and Precedents, VoL HI., p. 634. 

(*) Such a body of trustees may be appointed imder the Trustee Appoint¬ 
ment Act, IfiSO (13 & 14 Viet. c. 28); as to which see p. 370, ante, and f. 821. 

For a foimdation deed of an unincorporated mocesan association, see 
^cyclopiedia of Forme, Vol. in., p. 631. 

(v) Bueh associations remain in effective existence notwithstanding the repeal 
of B. 1 of the Tolimtary Sehoods Act, 1897 (60 A 61 Vkt. o. 5),undfa‘ which 
were originally formed (Xtiterpretation Act, 1889 (52 & 53 YkL o. 63), s. ^ (IQ (b)) 
by viithe d Im Cpproval by the Board of Edncaaon of oooatttntion wh<^ 
such apjHtoval has been given for a permanent purpose pnrsnaat to s. 1 (3) d 
■fixe Voluntary Schools Act l^OT'^OO * 61 Viet. c. 6), and to Sched. Xl^ d 
the Education Act, 1902 Edw. 7, o. 42). 




Put vn.—^Biuoioiis Bonm om^TBAit OHubob or Ekolanb. 8W 

Part VII.—Religious Bodies other than thi 
Church of England. 

Sbot. 1. —RecogniUon by the State, StOtrl. 

1558. All religions bodies enjoy the same general recognition by RsootfnltlOD 
law (a), strengthened in the single case of the Church of England (W by 

by the circumstances of its connection with the State, and modified 

in the case of other religious bodies by such special enactments as Beoognitioa 

survive to mark in each case the history of its evolution. by th® State. 

It is now intended to examine the distinctive marks thrft attend 
the recognition of certain religions bodies, all of whom have this in 
common, that they are unconnected with the State (c). 

Sect. 2 .—Roman Catkolice. 

1559. In the case of the religious body known as Boman Roman 
Catholics (d) these distinctive marks have their origin in two facts, Oathoilo®. 
namely, that that body, unlike other nonconforming religious 
bodies, has its central authority outside this kingdom and derives 

the whole of its system of organisation from abroad; and that at 
earlier periods in the history of this kingdom the Church of 
Boland was within that system of organisation, and that juris* 
dicnon was claimed and from time to time exercised over it by that 
central authority. 

1560. A long series of statutes passed in the centuries succeeding oorfciyui m 
the disruption of the ties between the Church of England and the ^ pap. 

See of Borne has, in spite of numerous repeals, left many traces of 

the conflict, and hence the law as it affects the Boman Catholic 
Church in England consists not alone of provisions affecting the 


^i) Bueb general propuetitious os bear upon the mutual rolioions of the State 
ana reli^oua bodies of all kinds were ouusiderod in the preJi.ninary note (me 
pp, 356—870, antf). 

(bl Or in ^tland by the single cam of the Ohurch of Scotland, 

(c) Such bodies ar# commonly known as Nonconformist or Oiasemting bodies— , 
terms that have their origin in the Aota of Unifoniiitv (especially that of 
1662 (14 Car. 2, o. 4)), xefusat to comply with which reuilered the persons so 
refusing liable to penalties. Those who refused to go to church and worship 
after the manner of the Church of iCngland wore classifliod as recusants. A 
p(^ish reotifiaut was aapapist who so refused, and a popish recusant convict 
wa® a papist who was legally convicted of such oilenee (Bum, Ecclesiastical 
Law, Vot m., p. 153). This terminology was rendered olisolete by tlie passing 
of the Toleration Act, 1688 (1 Will. & Mw. o. 18), and tiio Homan Catholic Belief 
Act, 1820 (10 Geo. 4,_o. 7); bnt the use of the words “ Nonconformist” and “Dis¬ 
senter ’* survives, owing to the oonvenienoeol having names ttat oompendiotisly 
ombraoe ^ thorn who do not worship after the manner of the Established 
Church. They are, however, usually amnloyed to signify Protestants who 
dissent from the govemment ud rit^ of lue Church of England. • 

(cR Oompare Bomw Catholic Belief 1701 (31 Quo. 3, o. 82), s. l,and 
the iorm oil declsratios to be made by ps|dstB or irarsona profassix^ the 
reygimi, or holding oommumon wifn ttw See of Boms: **1, A. B.,do hemibr 
deeuxie (hat X do profess the Boman OMhelio religion.” Ihes Boman 0a%}|& 
BcBef Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, & 7), is ” An Aet lor the roli«l. irf^;Bis 

Maiestv’s Boman Catholic suhjseta” Sss sIsol generally, titls CoNSdtOifiniraL 
Law, Vol. p. 824. * 
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kbot. 8. membOTB of that body or even the whole body of its membera in 

Bonan this country, but also of provisions which are directed to limiting 

Catholics. Of excluding the exercise of the powers of the ^ee of Borne within 
the realm. 

No Roman Ccftholic can occupy the throne, for any person who 
is either in communion with the Church of Borne or marries a 
person in such commupion is expressly excluded from the succes¬ 
sion («). Certain high offices of the State are also withheld from 
l^oman Catholics. These are the position of Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and High Commissioner 
of the Church of Scotland (/). 

Status of 1561! A Roman Catholic in his capacity of a private citizen is 

liomau now on an equal footing with all other subjects of the Crown (p). 

Catholic. There is no longer any bar to his holding real or personal property (h), 

or exercising the parliamentary or other volo(i). If otherwise 
qualified, he is entitled to sit and vote in the House of Lords (ft), or, 
if a peer of the kingdom of Scotland or Ireland, is eligible as a 
representative peer, and may vote at elections of such representa¬ 
tive peers (0- He is, if a layman (/n) and otherwise qualified, 

(e) Bill of llights (1 Will. & Mar., eoas. 2, c. 2), a. 9 ; Act of Settlement, 
(12 & 13 Will. 3, c. 2), B. 2. 

(/) The Homan Catholic Belief Act, 1829 (10 Goo. 4, c. 7), s. 12, epecificallv 
excepted these offices, together with that of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, whick 
was thrown open to Human Catholica by the Office and Oath Act, 18G7 
(30 & 31 Viet. 0 . 76), s. 1, from the benefit of tbo provisions by which a new 
' oath was substituted for the former oaths and declarations. The phrase “Lord 
Tiieutenant of Ireland" includes a Lord Deputy or other chief Governor or 
Governors of L’eloud (Homan Catholic Helief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, c. 7), 
s. 12). The oaths now required on the assumption of the office of Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain and Lord liicuteuant of Ireland are in the case 
uon-Human Catholic subjects the oaths pro.soribod by the Biumissory Oath-< 
Acta, 18G8 and 1871 (31 & 32 Viet c. 72; 34 & 35 Viet. c. 48), but from the fact 
that s. 12 of the Homan Catholic Relief Act, 1H29 (10 Geo. 4, c. 7), has not been 
re}H>a]ed it has been assumed that Roman Catholic subjects are not relioveii 
from the necessity of taking the ancient oaths ; a Bill to provide this relief wan 
introduced into Barliament in the year 1891, but was not proceede<l with. 

(^) Before the passing of the Homan Catholic Relief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, c. 7), 
Homan Catholics were required t<» tuke oaths of allogiamyi and abjuration and 
to make a declaration against transubstantiution before they became eligible to 
till any important office. By that Act a new oath was substituted to be tuen bv 
any Homan Catholic who held any office, with the exceptions already mentionod, 
eitnor under the Crown or any municipality, or wno voted for or sat as a 
member of either House of Parliament. This oath, hqwever, contained wordti 
denying to the Pope any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or 
pre-ominence in finis country, which were omoxiousto Homan Catholics, and if. 
now' di^nsed with, and on such occasions as oaths are required those prescribeii 
by theTlYomissory Oaths Acts, 1868 and 1871 (SI &82 Viet o. 72; 34 a 35 Viet 
c. 48), namely, tab oath of allegiance, official and judicial oaths which can be 
taken without offence to the conscience of Roman Catholics are alone required. 

(A) Bi>man Catholic Belief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, o. 7), s. 23. 

. («) Ibid., 8. 5; Promissory Oaths Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Yiot. o. 48), s. 1. 
Sched.1,, Partn. * 

(A) Bconan Catholic BeBdLAct, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, o. 7), s. 2; FromisBory Oaths 
Act, 1871 (S4 & 35 Viot 0 . 48), a. 1, Sched. 1., Part 11. 

(0 Boman Caf^AoUo Relief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, c. 7), s. 5; Promissory Oaths 
Act, 1871 (84 A 35 Viot o. 48), s. 1, Scdied. I., Part IL 

(m) As to persons in holy orders in the Boman Oatholio C9iuroh, see BtHnao 
CathoUo Belief Act, 1629^10 Geo. 4, e. 7), s. 9, and p. 807, po*t. 
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eligible for a seat in the House of Oommons^ and i! elected may idl 
and vote there (n). BraMa 

A Roman Catholic may hold civil and military posts under the 
Crown, and be a membw of or hold office under any lay coqiora- , ^ 
tion(o). • 

1562. A Roman CathoUo is disqualified from holding or enjoying BzoIui1«i 
or exeroismg any office, place, or dignity if the Church of England, eod«. 
or in any of its Ecclesiastical Courts or the Court of Appeal there* 

from, or in any cathedral, collegiate, or ecclesiastioal establishment 
or foundation^). 

1563. A Roman Catholic may now hold any office in the Univer* OflSoo in 
sities (Jt Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, or the colleges belonging to 

them (j), except that of Professor of Divinity (r), or any for which *<><»•• 
Holy Orders in the Church of England or membership of the 
Church of England and a degree in Divinity are required {*), but 
be may not hold an office in the oollegea of Eton, ‘Winchester, or 
Westminster, or any such college or school (f). 

1564. Roman Catholics, whether layer clerical, are not debarred Fiwdom 
from acting as teachers or schoolmasters (m), but they may not hold 

the mastership of a school of royal foundation or endowed school 
for the education of youth, or of an endowed college or college of 
royal foundation except in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, . • 
or Durham {v). Roman Catholics who enter the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge or Durham as undergraduates are not to bq 
required to attend any lectures to which they, or, if they are under 
age, their parents or guardians on their behalf, object on religious 
grounds (x). Rimflar provision for securing liberty of conscience is 
made in the case of day schools and boarding schools \indor the 

(?() fioman Catholic R^liof Act, 1829 (10 Goo. 4, c. 7), a, 2; Proiniasory Oatha 
Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. r. 48). «. 1, Schod. I., Part II. Bno title Klecti'-jons. 

(ii) llomon Catholic Kelicf Act, 1829 (10 G»‘o. 4, c. 7), »a. 1. 14 ; rroinioaory 
OathB Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet, c 48). s. 1. Sched. L, Part II. 

(p) Roman Catholic holiof Act, 1829 (10 Goo. 4, c. 7), 8. 10. 

(y) Univoraities Testa Act, 1871 (34 & :J.>Vict. c. 20), ss. 1,8. This Act repealed 
80 much ol 8. 16 of \ho Itoman Catholic Relief Act, 1829 (10 Goo. 4, c. 7), as it 
was noceseary to repeal for its purpose, but as it deivla pnly with the Universities 
ol Oxford, Gambridfre, and Durham, any other universities for whioh tests ore 
employed are not sheeted by it. ^ far ae offices in cullegcs are oonoemod, 
the Act d*i<als with colleges then subsiating. There is nothing to prevent the 
creation of new oollegSs the others in which shall be conhned to the members 
of any donominatiou (/?. v. Hartford College (1878), 3 Q. U. D. 693, C. A.); os to 
aniversity offices at Oxford or Cambridge, see also Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge Act, 1877 (40 &. 41 Viet. c. 48), b. 68. 

(r) Universities Teste Act, 1871 (34 & 36 Viet. c. 26), s. 2r 
I bid., 8. 3. 

(i) Roman CathoUo BeUet Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, c. 7), s. 16. 

(tt) ]^man CathoUo Relief Act, 1791 (31 Qeo. 3, c. 32), s. 13. ^ 

(v) 8.14 ; so much of this section as ndates lo any of the Universitaee 

of Oxfend, Cambridge, and Durham is repealed bv the Universities Test» Ac^, 

1871, tvpra. As to repeal of the ^UsabiUties to hold posts at the Universities, see 
note (o), supra; and as to equaUty of treatment under theJBndowed School* 

Ac^ 1869 and 1873 (32 A 33 Viet. o. 66 ; 36 A 37 Viet, c, ^); and 6xoe|it«m* 
timrttn. see note (Q, p. 812, post; and, eennraQy, title Rdvqatiok. 

(«) Univwaitifli Testa Act 1871 (84 A 36Tict. c. ?6), a. 7. 
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Endowed Schools Aets (jf}, and in ease of piablio elemeiitery 
schools by the Element^ Education Aets («). 

1665. A Boman OatboUc may own the advow^on and be the le^ 
patron of a benefice in the Church of England, and he may buy or 
sell such advowson; but he may not exercise the right of presentation 
himself (a), or by the agency of another (6). If he attempte to do 
so the^ presentation is Void(c). Where a Boman Catholie as a 
jirivate person is the legal patron of a benefice the right of presenta¬ 
tion is vdsted in the University of Oxford or the Univm’sity of Cam¬ 
bridge (d), according to the county in which the benefice is situated. 
If he is t);ie holder of an office under the Crown to which there attaches 
a right of presentation to benefices, the right of presentalion is 
exercised by the Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being («). 
For a Boman Catholic to advise the Crown as to an appointment to 
uny office or preferment in the Church of England is a mis¬ 
demeanor and disables the offender from ever holding any office, 
civil or military, under the Crown (/). If he is a member of any 
lay corporation he may not vote at or in any way join in the 
election, presontaiion, or appointment of any person to a benefice, 
or any office or place belonging to or in connection with the Church 
of England, which is in the gift, patronage, or disposal of the cor¬ 
poration. And a Boman Catholic, or a trustee or mortgagee for or 
under him, cannot make a valid grant of an advowson or right of 
patronage, except bond fide for a full and valuable consideration to 
.some Protestant purchaser or purchasers for the benefit only of a 
Protestant or Protestants; nor can a Boman Catholic devise an 


iy) Budowod Schools Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viet. c. 86), sa. 15, 16. Thcine arc 
certain exceptioim in the ooeo of modem endowments and cathedral schools, 
e. 14. Sec p. 812, jmt, and, geneially, title KnuoATTON. 

(z) Elementary Education Art. 1870 (33 & 34 Yiut. c. 75), 8.7; and see 
p. si2. and, (generally, title EunOATioN. 

(rt) Stat. (160,>) 3 Jao. 1, o. 5, s. 13; stat. (1688) I Will. & Ifar. c. 26, s. 2. 
If a Homan Catholic is joint patron with another Iverson who is not a Boman 
Catholic, then the patronage is to be exorcised wholly by that other {Edwards 
v. ExHer {Bishu/p) (issO), 5 Hing. (n. o.) 6,'12). 

(i) Stat. (1605) 3 Jac. 1, c. 6, s. 13 ; staL (1688) 1 Will. A Mar. c. 26. B. 2; 
Presentation of Benefices Act, 1713 (13 Ann. c. 13), a 1. Where the presenta¬ 
tion was made by a college on the nomination of a Roman Catholic patron, and 
it appeared on the face of it not to have been made in right of the college, but 
in trust for the patron, it was held void {Boyer y. Norwich {Bishop), flSSSn A. 0. 
417, P. 0.). ^ 

(r) 1 hid, Evmy gntnt of a benefice made by a Boman Oatholic, either by 
himself or by an agent, is void unless it be made lor a foil and valuable oonstdem- 
tion and to and for the exclusive benefit of a Protestant purchaser {dhurch 
Patrona|;e Act, 1737 (11 Qoo. 2,c. 17), s. 3). 

(d) Stut. (1605) 3 Jao. 1. o. 5, s. 13; stat. (1688) 1 Will. & Mar. o. 26, s. 2; 
ana see Benefices Act, 18^ (61 & 62 Yict. o. 48). s. 7. The patronage u not, 
however, vested in the tmvmities where there are eevend j<^i patrons, one of 
whom nan legally exerciBe it {Edwards v. Exeter {Bis^), sigeti; ae» note (a), 

•ifpra). 

^e oountios assigned to the r^peotive nniverritieB axe eet ont £a notes (e) and 
( /) on p. 5?4, ante. 

(e) !Bomatt OathoHo Belief Act, 1829 (10 Gtoo. 4, o. 7^ s. 17. 

(/) «. 18. In 1883, when the office of Home Seaeetaxj was filled a 

Roman Catholio, appointmeDte in the gift of ffiat office weie xaade^ Bust 
Zmrd of the Treasuiy, thertfheing no henefioee in the paiionageof fheH^e Office. 



Part VII.—RRyoiovs Bodibb otbxr tear Church of Enolahd. 

adrowMa or r^t cA pt^nago wi£h inteiifc to kmmhw the b^aoil 
to«roof to his heirs or family ^). > 

1566< A B^an* Catholic may be a churchwarden (h), bhtif he 
has conseientions acraples as to acting as such he may appoint a 
deputy (i). If in holy orders he is exempted from serving (fc). 
Oiher offices to which, on his election, a Boman Catholic layman may 
appoint a depnty are that of high constable, or pe% constable, 
overseer of the poor, or any other parochial or ward office (l)t 

1567. A Boman Catholic in holy orders is exempted froih serving 
upon any jury or as overseer of the poor or in any other parochim 
or ward office, or in any office in any hundred of any s^re, city, 
town, parish, division or wapentake (wt). Boman CatWio clergy, 
though disabled from sitting in the House of Commons («), may, if 
otherwise qualified, sit in the House of Lords. They are required 
to register themselves, with their description as priest or minister, 
with the clerk of the peace of any place whore they intend to per« 
form any ecclesiastical function (o), and it is an offence rendering 
them liable to a penalty of £50 for them to exercise any of the 
rites or ceremonies of their religion, or if a member of a religious 
order to wear the habit of their order, except within the usual places 
of worship of their religion or in private houHes (p). They are 
protected from molestation while conducting a religious service in 
any place of public worship wherein they are authorised to preach 
or in a burial ground (q). 

1568. Members of the Society of Jesus or of any other religious' 
orders are forbidden to enter the country (r), and upon entering and 
being convicted of so doing, are liable to be banished («), unless 
their entry is authorised by a special licence to be granted by a 
Secretary of State who is a Protestant (t). Tliis licence is avail¬ 
able for a period not exceeding six months, but may be withdrawn 
by a Secretary of State at any time (a). A register of licences 
granted during the preceding year is ordered to be biM before both 


(o) Ohuroh Patronage Act, 17.‘i7 (11 Geo. U, c. 17). 

ft) Eoman Catholic Belief Act, 1829 (1ft Gw), 4, c. 7), ». 15. Except in new 
pi\ri «}iAi» created under the Church Building Act, IS."! (I * 2 Will. 4. p. 38), 
or the New Pariahee Acta. 1843 and 1850 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 37 ; 19 & 20 Viet, 
c. 104). See note (d), p. 404, ante. * • 

(«) Human Catholic i^lief Act, 1791 (31 Qeo. 3, o. 32), a. 7 
(A) lUd. B. 8. . 

(1) JWd., a. 7. • 

i ta) Ibid., t. 8, 

ft) Boman Catholic Belief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, o. 7), a. 9 ; eee p, 804, ante 
0 ) Boman (}athoUo Belief Act, 1791 (31 (3eo. 3, o. 32), e. 6. prescribed 
fee ior registration is suqjence, and ^ perron so registered is to rcceire a 
certificate for which he mar be charged two shillings. 

(p) BomMi Catholic Belief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, c. 7). «. 26. 

^ BoctesiastieBl Courts Junsdidson Ad, 1800 (23 A 24 Viot. o. 32), s. 2; 
OfiredMM against the PeironAct, 1861 (24&26 Yict. a 100), S^ 36; Seep. 817,pest. 

{r) Boman OathoHo Belief Act, 1829 (10 deo. 4, e. 7), ». 20. Members whe 
were in Gie country on April 23rd, 1829 (ilm time of tiie commencement of thA 
Ad), or who haring been bom Britisb sab|ed8 were then abroad, bat intended 
to t^oxn, wsre required to register thamdlTro with the elirk of fhe p6itee 
in neescrihsd in the sdisdule to the Ad (ibid., ss. 28, 30). " 

® jTMi., 4 Yh 
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fiBioT.f. Houses of Parliament (&). Persons in this connti^ who are admitted 
Reman to be members of any such order are liable on conviction to be 
Cathelics. banish&d for life(c), and any person admitting any person to 
become a member of such reUgious order, or assisting at the 
admission or the‘administration of vows to prospective members, is 
guilty of a misdemeanour (d). Proceedings to enforce penalties for 
such offences can only Ivj begun in the High Court by information to 
be filed in the name of the Attorney-General (e), but this rule does 
not govern proceedings except as to penalties (/). The provisions 
do not apply to female religious orders (ff). 

Roman 1669. The recognition of the Boman Catholics as a religious 

Catholic body ddes not involve any recognition of the hierarchy (h) under 
hierarchy. ■which they are organised, except upon the basis of consent*. 

Ecclesiastical titles of honour or dignity can only be validly 
created, or any pre-eminence or coercive power conferred upon the 
holder, by the* Sovereign (i), and it is an offence for any person not 
authorised by law to assume or use the name, style or title of 
archbishop of any province, bishop of any bishopric, or dean of any 
deanery (j), although where the title is not already legally appro¬ 
priated (k) on behalf of the Church of England, the law (on the 
ground of expediency) does not impose penalties upon those ministers 
of religion who may, as among the members of their own religious 

(b) Koman Catholic Ib'Hef Act, 1820 (10 Goo. 4, c. 7), s. 32. 

(c) J hid., (*. 3-1. If he does not depart within thirty days after the order for 
^ banishment is made, he may be expelled by force {ibid., s. 35). If ho remains 
* at liirfre in the country three months after the order without some lawful cause, 

be IB liable oji conviction thereof to a sentence (jf penal servitude for life {ibid., 
8. 3t)1; Penal .‘Servitude Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Viet. c. 3), s. 2. 

{d) Boman Catholic Belief Act, i829 (10 Geo. 4, o. 7), s. 33. 

((“) 7 hid., s. 88. 

(/) B. V. Kennedy (1902), 86 Ju T. 753. Although a private jierson may 
institute a prosecution for such an oiTence, a magirtrate may exercise a wide 
diseretiojt as to grantiug a summons (ibH.). 

(;/) Ivoraan Cath(dic Bieliof Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, c. 7), s. 37. 

(/i) The Roman Catholic hierarchy was re-established in England in the year 
1850. Tn the following year a statute was passed declaring the assumption of 
titles connected with places in the realm illegal, and imposing heavy penalties 
on the persons assuming them (stat.'(1851) 14 & 15 Viot.c.*60). This Act was, 
however, repealed by the EccleBiastical Titles Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Yiot c. 53) j 
see note (k), in fra. 

(t) Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. c. 63), preamble. 

O') Roman Catholic Belief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. 4, o. 7), a 24. The penalty 
which may lie imposed is £100 {ibid.). < 

(A*) While the enactment referred t^ in the last note could be made susceptible 
of an intention to include all titles whenever subsequently appropriate^ the 
presonm in the pieaxableof the section of the words “and whereas the right 
and title of the arqhbi^ops to their respective provinces, of bishom to their sees, 
and of deans to their deaneries, have bwn settled and eetablishea by law,” the 
more natural interpretation is to confine its effect to those titiee already 
approjmated in the year (1829) when the Act was passed. A case of some 
dimomfy arose when, before the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the title 
of Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, was assumed hy a Roman 
Cktholio. It was suggerted-by Queen Vlotoria that this might he met by s 
prosecuti«c the obtauder by tbe Primate of the Church of Ireland (Lettsm of 
Queen Yiotenna,*'letter to Lord John Russell, December 14th, 1850). In tbe 
following year stat. H A 15 '^ot. o. 60, was peased, proriding tot 

penalties to be imposea and sasd for in an action which might m brought by 
any person. The Act w«Ai not, however, enforced, and was repealed by the 
EomesiasticRl Titles Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Viet. o. 53). , 
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body, be designated by titles of distinction oonneeted T^ith some 
place within we imlm. A bishop or other digniteu^ of the Roman 
Catholic Ghnroh is^ot a corporation ((). 

1570. The places used by Roman Catholics for pnblio worship or 
schools are now under the same laws as those used by Protestant 
Nonconformist bodies (m). Places of public worship may be regis¬ 
tered as such (n), and if registered may be used for the solemnisation 
of marriages (a). • . 

Registration is not compulsory (&), but is attended by certain 
advantages (c), among which are exemption from local rates (d), and 
from the operation of the Charitable Trusts Act(e). Disorderly 
conduct in a Roman Catholic, as in any other, place of worship is an 
offence (/). 

1671. In respect of the property held by Roman Catholics in con¬ 
nection with their places of religious worship or schools or for educa¬ 
tional and charitable purposes, they are upon the same footing as 
Protestant Dissenters (p). All property to be acquired or held for any 
such purposes is subject to tho provisions of the Mortmain and Chari¬ 
table Uses Act, 1888 (h). Roman Catholic charities were at one time 


(l) He differs in this from a dignitary of tho Church of England ; soo title 
CoKVORATIONS, Vol. VIII., note (cj, p. .S06. 

(m) liberty of Beligious Worship Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Viet. o. 86), a. 2, 
extending the Roman Catholic Chanties Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 115), s. 1. 

(n) Places of Worship Begistration Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Yiot. o. 81), s. 2. Tho 
position of Bomaii Catholic places of worship in regard to registration, will) tlie 
advantages accruing therefrom, is the same os that of Protestant Nonc,onfurmist 
places of worship (Kumuii Catholic Charities Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will, 4, e. 115). 
As to the mode of registration, sue p. 817, p</st. 

(a) Marriage Act, !83(> (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 65), s. 18. Tl)o presontie of the 
registraj' is necessary unless the building enjoys the benetite of tho Marriage 
Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viet. c. 58), in which case tho presence of the registrar is at 
the option of tho contracting parties (as. 4,7, 10); out a person authorised by the 
governing body of the building, or the bishop or vicar .general of the diocese 
(ss. 1, 6), must be present. The provisions are the same xh in tho enso of 
Protestant Kouconformiste; see p. 818, 

(b) Places of Worship Registration Act, 1855(18 & 19 Tict a, 81), preamble 
and s. 1; see p. 818, post. 

(c) Roman Catliolm places of worship, Veing placed in the same position as 
those of Protestant Nonconformist cougrogations not duly registered and which 
do not meet in a private dwelling-house or a place not )i8ually appropiiated to 
religious worship, are exposed to the penalties iroposcd by tho Places of Religious 
Worshiii Act, 1812 (52 Geo. 4, c. 155), s. 2; see ]». 817, post. 

(d) Poor Rate Exom^ition Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Wilt, 4, c, 30), s. 1; Highway 
Act, 1835 (6 & 6 Will. 4, o. 60), s, 27; Public Health Act, 1875 (88 & 39 
Viet o, 66), 8. 211; see p. 819, post ; hut it is doubtful whellicr Roman Catholic 
places of worship would be liable to iraprovemont rates ; see p. 819, post. 

(«) Places of Worship Registration Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Viet c. 81), s, 9; but 
the benefit of the Oharitamo Tnists Act, 1853 (16 & 17 Viet. c. 137), s. 6<1, 
may be claimed if desired ; see p. 818, post). 

( f) Ecclesiastical Courte Jurisdiotjon Act, i860 (23 & 24 Viot o. 32). 

Ig) Roman Catholic Charities Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, & 115), s. 1; see 
pp. 821, 822, post. 

(A) Ihid,t e. 5, which makes such property subject to the provisimiS of the 
CkaritaUe TTses Act 1735 (9 Qeo. 2, c. 36). This Act (excj^ part of a 5 as to 
college advowsons) was repealed by the Mortmain and Cwuetablo Uses Aot, 
1888 (51 A 63 Yiot c. 42), which, inter df«a, provides in a. 13 (1) (a) flwt 
relMrences in Aets not repealed to Acts which were then repealed were to be 
lead as if the leferenoes to the repealed Aet were refeAcooee to that Act 
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aear. f. exeepted 8rom the operation of the Ohftritible Troste Aets, hatr^e 
Bonutti exception has been discontinued, and they are now snbjeot to the 
Catholics, generar law of charitable trusts <t). All such ^sharitiee which «re 
endowed and are not statutorily exempt are within the jurisdiction 
of the Charity Commissioners in England and Wales (k). 


Object! 
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1572. There are, hoYeyer, cm^tain grounds which render parti* 
cular ^usts or bequests invalid. Thus, the law prohibitingreli^ous 
orders of males renders void gifts made to any such order (Of end 
the rule against superstitious ^usts renders void bequests for masses 
or prayers for the repose of souls, whether of the testator or of 
others (ni), or for maintaining a lamp in a church for a superstitious 
object (n), or for inculcating the doctrine of the supremacy of the 
Pope; a gift for the latter object is also void on the ground of 
public policy (o). Moreover, where a bequest or trust is for an 
object that is not within the legal definition of a charity, care must 
be taken to avoid infringing the rule against perpetuities (p). But 
gifts for the establishment of Boman Catholic bishops-(f), the 
maintenance and support of Boman Catholic priests (r), cha^ls («), 
colleges, and schools (t), and the general promotion of thextoman 
Catholic religion (u), may be valid. 

A trust for the exclusive benefit of Boman Catholics is not 
invalidated by reason only of the inclusion in the trust of a gift of 
a superstitious or prohibited character (x). In every such case the 
property may be apportioned by a scheme to he framed by the 
• Charity Oommissiouers, so as to satisfy the lawful charitable trust 
declared by the donor, the remainder being devoted to such lawful 


(t) The exception was created by the Oharitable Trusts Act, 1853 (16 A 17 
Tiot. 0 . 137), 8. 62, and was to last for a period of two years. It was extended 
by the O^ritable Trusts Amendment Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Yiot. c. 124), s. 47, 
and by stat. (1858) 21 & 22 Viet c. 61, and stat. (1869) 22 ft 23 Viet e. 60, 
until July let, 1866, when tho exception lapsed. 

(A;) Oharitable Trusts Act, 1853 (16 ft 17 Yiot. o. 137), s. 9; Boman Oatholic 
duuritios Act, 1860 (^23 ft 24 Yiot c. 134). In tho latter Act " charity” is intw- 
pieted as having uio some moaiiing as in the Charitable Trusts Act, 1|^3 
(16 ft 17 Yict c. 137), s. 66. The classes of oharitiee exempted are set out"la 
s. 62 of the Oharitablo Trusts Act, 1853 (16 ft 17 Yict. o.*137), as amended by 
the Oharitable Trusts Amendment Act, 1855, e. 40; Charitable Trusts Act 
1869, B. 15; and Oharitable Trusts (Places of Eeligious Worship) Amendment 
Act, 1894, B. 4. As to Boman Oatholic charitios, see, generally, title OSUJUTIBS, 
Vol. IV., pp. 114, 120 et 164, 199, 295, 316. 

(2) Boman Oatholic Belief Act, 1629 (10 Qeo. 4, o. 7) f see pp. 807,808, ante ; 
Waieh V. |Ya2«h_(1869), 4 I. B. Eq. 396, and other oasee cited under title 
CHAamBB, Yd. IV,, pp. 122—123. 

(m) Atiavu v. LatnMih (1602), 4 Co. Bep. 104 b; Weet v. SkutUeworth (1835), 2 
My. ft K. 684, and*othsr cases cited under title Obaiutiss, YoL IY., p. 122. 

(e) A.-O. T. Vivian (1826), 1 Buss. 226. 

(o) JDe Themminn ▼. De Bonneval (1828), 5 Buss. 288. 

( •) Code* T. Mannen (1871), L. B. 12 Eq, 574. 

' and BnAi v. Darrian (1877), 11 I. B. 0. L. 292, Ex. Cttu; A.-Q. y. 

Fmer (1809), 1 Ball ft B. 145. 

>) ti aiadetone (1842). 13 Sim. 7. 

sj Be V ^ 3 Eq. Bep. 1107. 

Watek r, <7Mdelioiis,(1842), 13 261. 

(«) Bradthemy. Taaker (1884), 2 ft E. 221; Wut y. ShMu)ortk (^m% 
2 Itily. ft A. 684. ^ 

(s) Boman Catholic OhimtieB Act, 1860 (23 ft 24 Yict. «. 134), s. 1.' 
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1673< Historic events which from their cause and eiroumstances 
could not afford relief to Boman Catholics, for the vary same 
reason brought rdief to the various bodies of Protestant Non- 
oonf(»rmistB. Their emancipation began, therefore, at. a nmoh 
earlier date than did that of Boman Catholics. The Toleration Aoty 
1688 (a), relieved all Protestant Nonconformists who took the oat^ 
and made the declaration prescribed by that Act (6) from prosecution 
in any ecclesiastical court by reason of their refusing to worship 
according to the forms of the Church of England (c). 8o far-as 
such oawB are concerned, the Toleration Act is repealed and 
replaced by the Promi 8 aor ;7 Oaths Acts (d), which apply to all 
classes of His Majesty's subjects. At the present day Protestant 
Nonconformist laymen are under no personal disabilities whatever. 

They may occupy any post under the Crown (e), whether civil or 
military, and may, if otherwise qualified, sit in either House of 
Parliament They may also he members of or hold office under 
any corporation or local authority. They may bo patrons of and 
present to benefices in the Church of England, and may be chosen 
as churchwardens(/), overseers of the poor, or other parochial or * 
ward officers, exercising the duties thereof by a deputy it they have 
any scruple as to doing so themselves (g). • 


Roman Catholic Charities Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Yiot. o. 134), s. 1. 
Stat. (1688) 1 Will. & Mar. c. 18, es. 1, 2. Since 1688 the body 


{a) stat. (1688) 1 wm. & Mar. c. is, es. i, 2. Hinca 1688 tbe body known as 
the Gleneral Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Three Denomina¬ 
tions (Ptesbyterian, Independent, and Baptist) residing in and about the C&ties 
of London and Westminster, have been aocustomod to present addresses to the 
Tbrtme on suitable occasions. In 1909 permission was given ^ Bis Majesty to 
the body known as the Committee of Deputtee of Prot^iant Disaeutexs, r^re- 
senting congregations of the same three denominatioi' * in aod within 
twelve miles of London, to unite with the former body in presenting addreesee. 
(This intonnation is derived from tho olork of tbe former and the eecretaiy of 
the latter body.) 1901 invitations to ’attend the wronation of BOw present 
h^jesty were sent to representatives of the provincial churches through the 
National Council of the Evangelical Ftoe Cnurches.of Engluid and Wales. 
(Infoznmtion derived from secretly.) 

(&) tile oaths were those oontained in stat. (1688) 1 Will, ft Mar. o. 1, and the 
deowation (hat oontained in stat. (1678) 30 Car. 2, stat. 2, c. 1. 

(e) The statutes from the penalties imposed by which relief was given included 
the Act of TTniformity, 1568 (1 Elia. o. 2), the Ccmventioles Act, 1670 
(22 Ct. 2, 0.1), and a number of Acts of the reigns of Elisabeth, Janies I., 
and Oharlee IX. directed against Boman Oatbolics. Purther relief from the 
duty impoeed on (hem by the Act of Uniformity, 1662 (14 Oar. 2, o. 4), was 
granted by the Bdigidue DisabiUtiies Act, 1846 (9 ft 10 Viet o. 59), whioo also 


>y the Act of Uniformity, 1662 (14 Oar. 2, o. 4), was 
DisabiUtiies Act, 1846 (9 ft 10 Viet o. 59), whioo also 


granted by the Bdigibue XMaabiUties Act, 1846 (9 ft 10 Viet o. 59), whioo also 
repealed &e other Acts above mentioned. 

(iQ PMnDiBsozy Oatha Aete, 1868 and 1871 (31 ft 32 Viot. e. 72; 84 ft«85 
Vbt.o.48). 

(e) But the Sovereiga himsell must he in communion with the Gtaurch ol 
Xhiglaod (Act of Settlemeint (12 ft 18 Will. 8, o. 2), s. 3). 

(f) tb^ ate not eligible as churchwaidens in new parishes created tuidar 
the C^nnh Building Act, 1831 (1 ft 2 Vndt. 4, c. 38), or New Paila|a| A^^ 
J848 and 1856 (6 A 7 Viet. c. 37 ; 19 ft 20 Viet. o. 104). 

(p) Act, 1688 (1 Will, ft Mar. a 18). s.‘5. 
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1574. All offices in the Universities of Oxford, Gsmbridge, Aud 
Barham, or the colleges therein, are open to them, except that of 
Professot of Divinity, or such other offices as are open only to 
persons in holy orders of the Church of England, or to persons who. 
being members of* the Church of England, have taken a degree in 
divinity (h). Whether laymen or ministers, they are not debarred 
from teaching and instructing tutors or schoolmasters (i), and 
since tke Endowed Schools Acts(/:) they have been eligible as 
members of the governing body or as masters of endowed schools, 
with certain exceptions (1). 

1575. JNonconformists who are undergraduates of the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham are not to be required to .attend 
any lecture to which they, or if they are not of age, their parents 
or guardians, object upon religious grounds (m), and similar 
provision for securing liberty of conscience is made, with certain 
exceptions, in the case of day and boarding schools under the 
Endowed Schools Act8(n), and in all public elementary schools 
under tho Elementary Education Acts (o). 

(/t) Uiiiversiti«'H To^ts Act, 1871 (Jit & 35 Viet. c. ‘20\ ss. 2, 3. So far aa 
ollieorn aio conooiaod, tlie Act dcaU with wdlopcn then subainting. 
Tliei't) is nothing to prevent tlio creation of new colleges, the offlt^ors in which 
ahnll bo coniinod U> tho inoinliorH of any dononiinatiroi (fl. v. Hertford College 
(1S78), 3 (i. B. 1). 603,0. A.). As to imivorsity oflicos at Oxford and Oambridge. 
see also Uuivereitios of Oxford and Cainbridgo Act, 1877 (40 & 41 Viet. c. 48), 
a. 68. 

' (*) Nonconformist Itelief Act, 1779 (19 Geo. 3, c. 44), s. 2. 

(fc) Kndowod Schools Ads, 1869 and 1873 (32 & 33 Viet. o. 66; 36 & 37 
Viet. c. 87). 

(f) The exceptions are sot out in the Endowed Schools Act, 1869 (32 & 33 
Viet. c. 66), s. 8, and inuludo, inter alia, tlie public schools doalt with in the 
VnbUo Schools Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Viet. c. 118), choir schools, and schools for the 
training of ministers of any denomination. As ineiubors of the governing body, 
Nonoonforajists are jn every case eligible except where expressly exoludra 
(ibid., «. 17; and see A.-6r. v. St. John's /Joapital, Bath (1876), 2 Cn. D. 564). 
Ilut the constitution of tho governing body of schools (1) wholly or partially 
endowed for charitablo uses within fifty years before the passing of tie Act, or 
(2) attached to a cathedral or collegiate church, or (3) belonging to the Quakers 
or Moravians, or (4) forming part of Iho foundation of any college at Oxford 
and Oambridge, could not bo altorod under tho Act (fini., e. 14); see A.~0. v, 
Okritt’B Hoapital ((Bn)rrnor»), [1896] 1 C7h. 879. As to masterships, the obligs^ 
tion of obtaining the lieenoe from the ordinary was formerly a bar to their 
being held by Nonconftirmists. This obligation, which was enjoined by 
bllixabeih in 1568, was the subject of Canou 77 of the year 1603, and was 
reoognised by statute—for instance, by the Grammar Schools Act, 1840 
(3 & 4 Viot. o. 77). The NoncMciormist ilelief Act, 1779 (19 Geo. 3, o, 44), 
sxpre(!sly abstiuned from opening such masterships to Nonconformists except 
in the case Ot schools iounaed since 1688 for the immediate use and benefit of 
Pn^testant Dissentei^ (ibid., s. 3). 

The abolitiun by the Endowed Schools Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viet. o. 66}, of the 
obii^tiouto obtain the licence of the ordinary (ibid., a. 21), and of any necessity 
for uis master to be in holy orders (ibid,, a 18), has now opened all masterships 
to Nouconformists, except iu the cases set out in ibid., ss. 8, 14, stqvra. Sm 
generally, title EuucaTIOX. 

(m) Universitii'B Tests Act, 1871 (34 A 35 Viot. o, 26), s. 7. 

^0 Endowed .S»;hools Act, 1869 (32 A S3 Yict o. IB), se. 16, 16. For the 
excieptioas, see ibid ., ss. 8, li. and note (f), supra. See adso p. ^6, oafs; and, 
geuerally, title Education. 

(©) Elementary Education Act, 1870 (38 A 84 Viet. c. 75)," a 7, 
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1576. Protdsfcant Nonconformist ministers ip) enjoy the same 
civil rights as layncten, save that they ore ineligible, while Tliolding 
a pastoral charge, for the offices of borough counciyor or anditor (q). 
They may be required by any justice of the peace to make a pro¬ 
scribed declaration of faith (r), and if upon being so required they 
refuse to do so, they are liable to a fine tfvery time they are con¬ 
victed of preaching or teaching in a certified place of worship until 
thw make the required declaration (s). • 

They are entitled to require a justice of the peace to administer 
the declaration to them (0, and to receive from him a certificate that 
they haye made it (a). Ministers who have made the dehlaration 
are exempted from serving upon any jury (i>), and from being chosen 
or appointed to boar the office of churchwarden, overseer of the 
poor, or any other parochial or ward office, or other office in any 
hundred of any shire, city, town, parish, division, or wapentake (c), 
and from ser^nug in the militia (d). They are protected from molesta¬ 
tion or interference while conducting a religious service either in 
a place of public worship or burial ground (e). But it is au 
olTonce for anyone to teach or ])reach in a congregation or assembly 


(р) The mode of address commonly adopted by a NoiiconforiniHt ministor, 
namely, “the Revorond . . is legally unimpeachablo, The word “ rovoroud ” 
is not a title of honour or dignity appropriate only to those in holy orders of the 
Church of Enf'lond, but an epithet—au adjective word us a laudatory or oompli* 
mentary epithet, a mark of rospoct and of reverence, as tho name imports, but 
nothing inj»re (/Cent v. Smith (1876), 1 P. D. 73, 79, P. C.). 

{q) Municipal Corporations Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Viet. o. 50), ss. 12 (1) (b), 
25 (2). But an occasional preacher, even where there is an agrcajmoiit to 
preacn for a oongrepration for six mouths, is not ditKiimliflod (li. v. Oldham, 
(1869), L. E. 4 a B. 290), 

(r) Places of Religious Worship Act, 1812 (52 Geo, 3, c, 165), s. 8. Tho 
declaration is that prescribed by the Nonconformist Roliof Act, 1779 (19 Geo. 3, 
c, 44). They cannot, however, bo required to go inoro than five miles from 
home for the purposo of taking it (Placos of Religious IV <rship Act, 1812 
(52 Geo. 3, c, 155), 8. 6). This does not apply to Quakers; see p. 822,/«tft. Tho 
making of the declaration has long been obscpIeU*. 

(<) The amount ol the line maybe from Ids. to £10 {ibid., s. 5). 

(t) Ibid., a 7, 

(a) Ibid., 8. B. A fee of 2a. Qd. may be charged for tho eoi*tificate. the form 
of wnich is set out in this section. The declatation is in the following terms:— 
“ I, A. B. do solemnly declare in the preseiUMi of Almighty God that I am 
a Chnstian and a Prstestant, and as such that 1 believe that the Scripture of 
the Old and Now Testament as commonly received among I’rutestant Omirch«H 
/■jMntain the revealed wiU of God, and that I do receive the same as the Buie 
of my Doctrine and Practice.” 

(5) Toleration Act, 3688 (1 Will & Mar. c, 18), s. 8; JuriM Act, 1870 
(38 A 34 Yiot c. 77), s. 9, sched., the words of the lattdr being “ Ministers 
of any congregation of Protestant Dissenters whose pUice of meeting is duly 
roistered, provided they follow no secttliur occupation except that of a school¬ 
master." In practioe all recognised ministers are exempt, without making the 
declaration. 

(с) Toleration Act. 1688 (1 Will. & Mar. c. 18), s. 8. 

(d) Nonconlonnist Belief Act, 1779 (19 Oeo. 3, c. 44), ol t, 

(s) Oflesioee against the Fensm Act, IMl (24 & 25 Viet. e«l^}, s. 36. This 

Act makes such an offence an indictable miadsmeanor. Dnder the Eoelesisitacal 
Courts Jurisdiotiou Act, 1860 (23 A 24 Viet. o. 32), s. 2« the same offence is 
ponisba^e eummarily ; see p. 817, jKHf. • 
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sbot. t. in nny place without the oonaent of the ooeupier of the premiees (/), 
Proteiiliiit or in anv place with the doors locked, bolted, barred, or fastened (j^), 
Noaew p- except a^^private dwelling-house or the premises «beloBging then^, 
fowmsts. Qj n place not usually appropriated to purposes of public worship (fe), 

Appointmeot. 1577. The appointment of a Protestant Nonconformist minister to 
a particular pastorate an^ his tenure thereof are dependent upon the 
terms Qf the trust, if any, by which it is maintained (t). If there 
is'no trust deed, or if the trust deed is silent upon these matters, 
they are to be decided by the usage of the religious body to which 
the congregation adheres {h). There must, where necess^, be an 
inquiry into what that usage i8(0; and if upon inquiry there 
appears to be a divergence between the doctrines professed -by the 
founders of the pastorate and those of the subsisting trustees, the 
court will decide in favour of the course which will give effect to 
the intentions of the founders (m); though where a usage of twenty- 
five years is proved, that usage may be continued («). 

Where the appointment is vested in trustees, a succession of 
trustees of the same persuasion as the original office holders is con¬ 
templated (o). Accordingly, upon the decease of all the original 
trustees the duties of the office do not devolve upon the personal 
representative of the last survivor, but if there is no provision for 
the creation of fresh trustees inquiry must be held as to the proper 
' mode of appointing them (p). 

Whore the pastorate is supported entirely by voluntary contribn- 
.tioDB, the right of appointing a minister, where there is no provision 
to the contrary, is in the congregation (q). In such case the 
minister will be elected by the majority of the congregation (r), and if 
there is a doubt as to what persons are entitled to i>articipate in the 
election as members of the congregation, reference must be made 
to the facts of the particular case, including the rules, if any, of the 
religious body with which the pastorate is associated (s), 

(/) Places of Roligioufl Worship Act, 181*2 (,‘>2 Geo. 3, c. 155), e. 3. The 
penalty for the offence is from £2 to £30, in the discretion of the convicting 
magistrates. , 

• (/;) Plaoee of Religions Worship Act, 1812 (.52 Geo. 3, t. 155), e. 11. The 

penalty is from £2 t<> £20 {ihid.). 

(k) iiiberty of ReligiouB Worship Act, 1865 (18 & 19 Viet. c. 86), & 1 (2), {3\ 
(i) A.-O. v. rmrmi (1817), 3 Mcr. 363; Perry v. Shijnvay (1859), 4 De G. & J. 
853. 0. A. 

! k) A .~ 0 . V. Pearson, mjira. • 

1) Pavia Y. Jenkins (1814), 3 Vcs. & B. 151 ; A.-O. v. Pearson, annra. 
to) .i.-O. V. Pearson, supra ; Foley v. Ilvwfncr (1820), 2 Jac. & W. 245; A.-O. 
V. (1865), 13 L. T. 236; comi>aic Free, Church of Snilnnd (G&fierai Assembly) 
y. ^Lord), [1904] A. C. 515. 

(n) Nonconformista Chapels Act, 1814 (7 & 8 Viet. c. 46), commonly called 
Lorn Lyndhnrsl’e Act. See pp. 369, 370, ante. 

(o) Ihvis V. Jenkins, snpra. 

ip) Ibid, 

(q) lUd ,; Porter y. Olarke (1829), 2 gim. 620. 

(r) Ibid.} o'tnpare Cooper y. Orn-dm (1869), L. B. 8 Eq. 249. 

(f) LesKe r. Jt^ie (1828), 2 Ruse. 114, -where persons who were hims of 
I'ows and oe<rtiq>i(»rB of seata in a building hold in trust for ike use of fiie 
otmgregation^ but who did not take the sacrament there, were excluded from 
ejecting a mtmifnr. and ujjpn applying for an injunction to restrain tb© pereob 
•}Aot*d from acting miuwtw ^oro 
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The mode eleotum, where merely ouatomaty and not pre«^hed» 
may be altcHced, if the alteration is agreed to by all the eaadi^tol 
and approved by a resolution passed at a publio meeting* ot those 
entitle to vote(l). 

• 

i678< The eligibility of a partaeular candidate for any particular 
pastorate is detemined upon general prii^ciples^ by reference to the 
terms of the tnmt under which it was created, and by his aopeptance 
of the formularies of the religious body to which it is attached {a}. 

Where membership of or communion with a specified religions 
body is a condition precedent to a person's holding the office of 
pastor, one who by his opinions or actions disavows 8uch« member¬ 
ship or communion is absolutely disqualified (h); and if dready in 
office will be removed (c). An injunction to restrain trustees from 
electing such a person may be granted (d). 

1579. The usual method for determining the validity of an 
election to an office of a public character is an application for a 
writ of mandamus (e), and where there are not sufficient grounds 
to justify the issue of that writ, the court may entertain a suit to 
establish the right to elect (/). Pending a decision os to the 
validity of his appointment, a minister will in general bo permitted 
to officiate, and is entitled to be paid his salary while he continues 
to do so (y). If, however, ho is not acting properly, he will be • 
restrained from officiating at all (A). 

1580. Unlike a beneficed minister of the Church of England, h Ttnurt il! 
Nonconformist minister, in the absence of a special usage or agree- 
ment between the parties, holds his pastorate at the will of the 
persons who appointed him (i), whether they are the trustees in whom 
the building in which he officiates is vested (fc), or the congregation 


89011. B. 
AratoMtont 

femiteti. 

QaiJfflciAfawt. 


It) Davies v. Banks (ISUG), 6 L. J. {ou.l 274. 

(a) MiUigan v. MitcheU (18.‘J3), 1 My. & K. 446. 
h] A.-O, V. Mtirdoc.h (1862), 1 Do 0. U. & O. 86. C. A. 

(c) Jbid.; A.~(i. v. Munro (1848), 2 l>o 0. & Bm. 122. Trustees who ar* 
parties to an attempt by a mini.stor whoSs thus disqualifiud to retain his 
may also be removed (A.-U. v. Murdoch, sufira). fcieo olw/ Broom v. Bummers 
(1840), 11 Sim. 353; contra. West-wood v. Meiiie (1869^, 21 L. T. 165. 

(d) MilUgan r. MitcheU, svpra. Such a person may, however, be allowed to 
ofooiAte pending the election («&»d.}. 

J^avw JtmJam (1814), 3 Yes. A B. 151, compare R. v. Barker (1762), 
1 Wm. Bl. 300, 352. Ae to the reme*^ by mandainiiH, see £. S. O., Ord. 53, 
IT. 1—4, and title Obowh Pbactiok, Vol. Jf., pp. 77 et seq. 

(/) jDavu y. Jmkina, tupra. 

M Fdey v. Wontner (l620), 2 Jac. A W. 247; Daugart y. Rimz (1860), 
28 neay. 233; see also litUimn v. Mitehdi, supra; contra. Cooper v. Whitehouse 
(1834), 6 0. & P. 545, whi<m was not, however, decided upon tiie tnerito, but 
upon the joinder ae defendants in an aotion fur debt of two trueteee who had not 
bera parties to the appointment. , 

(A) Perry ▼. SAmtoay (1859), 4 De G. k i, 353, 0. A.; Broom v. Sommers, 
evpra; A,~G. v. frelsk (1844), 4 Haze, BfJSt. 

(4) T. Pearsen (1817), 3 Mer. 353; porter y. Otarke (1829), 2 Sim, 590; 
Dm d. Joiiee y. Jtmee 10 B. A C, 7U; Doed. NiehoU w 10 

B. A C. 721; Petty t. Shipwaff, M^pm; Coeper v, Gordon (1881^ Id B. 8 
Bq. 249. ’■ 

(Jt) Doe d. Jones v. Jones, supra, • 
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who worship there (2), or both (m). His tenure of the buildings, 
whether chapel or minister’s dwelling-house, may therefore be 
terminated upon demand (n), and he is not entitled to receive notice 
or time in which to remove his goods (o). A resolution duly passed 
by the persons entitled to pass it calling upon a minister to resign 
is equivalent to dismissal (p). But where there is an agreement 
between a minister and q body of trustees for the payment of a 
salary opt of the trust funds, and the arrangement amounts to a 
trust for the benefit of the minister, the court will inquire into the 
administration of the trust, and if the minister has been dismissed 
upon insufficient grounds will declare the dismissal void (q). In 
the absence of any usage or agreement, it is not necessary upon 
dismissing a minister that any grounds of misconduct should be 
alleged (r). If, however, such allegations are made, notice should 
be given to the minister, and he should be allowed an opportunity 
of meeting them (»). 

Where the constitution of the religious body to which the 
pastorate is attached provides for a method of procedure in the 
dismissal of a minister, that ])rocedure must be followed (f). 
Where a minister has boon dismissed and desires to contest the 
validity of iiis dismissal, the proper remedy is an action to recover 
the profits of the office (a). A mandamus to restore him will not 
he granted except upon clear primd facie evidence of his right (6). 
Wiiore a minister is in occupation of an unregistered building (c), 
and u^xm dismissal declines to relinquish it, possession may ho 
given to the persons in whom the title to it is vested by a court of 
summary jurisdiction (d). 

1581. A minister who is appointed for life, and is in occupation 
of a house the title to \YhicU is vested in trustees, has an estate of 
froohold, and is entitled to a parliamentary vote(<;), and a minister 
appointed and occupying such a house under a deed wherein he was 
specifically named would be in a similar position (/). But where 
the minister is not appointed expressly for life, and merely occupies 
a house as the minister for the time being, the question whether he 
is entitled to a vote depends upon the usage with regard to the 

(l) I'orter v. (.Varii* (1829), 2 Sim. o20. 

em) Cooper v. Cordon (1869), li. 11, 8 Etj. 249. 

(«) !>m d. Jones v. Jones (1830), 10 B. & C. 718. 

(o) Doe d. NichoU v. McKaeg (1830), 10 B. &C. 721. Should he rotum merely 
to rentove hie goods and not attempt to exclude the owuors of the promisee ho 
would probably nut be regarded as a treejiaeser {tbid.}, 

(p) A.-a. V. Aked (1836), 7 Sim. 321. 

m Jhiwjars V. liivai (1860), 28 Beav. 233. 

(r) Cooper^. Oordoti, supra. 

(#) lisan V. Bemietf (IS'iO), 6 Ch. App. 489. 

(<) Warrens (/Jr.) Case (1835), Grindrod's Compendium, 871; compere l^mg 
r. Cape 2(avn {Itisf^) (1863), I Moo. 1*. 0. 0. (n. 8.) 411. 

i d) B. V. JeAhem (1790), 3 Term Eep. 575; lJa«yur» v. iiMKU, supra. 

fcl R. V. Jotham, supra. 

e) See p. 817, post. An unxegistared building may come within the opera¬ 
tion of the Charitable Trusts AcA. See Places of Wox^p Eegistzatioa Aet, 1855 
(18 & 19 Vlot 0 . Sii), s. 9. 

(d) Chsritabtemsts Act. 1860 (23 A 24 Viet o. 136), s. 13. 

IS) Burton r. Brooks (1851), 11 0. B.«41. 

(/) Bogan oa Bleotions, IfTth ed., Vol. L, p. 28; and see title Eutonom, 
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duration of the office^ and upon the agreement, if any, with regard 
to Budi duration, entered into at the time of his appointment (y)< 

1582. No meeting, assembly, or congregation of j^dbns for 
religions worship may take place with the aoors^locked, bolted or 
barred, or fastened so as to prevent the entry of any person (/i). 
Disturbance committed in any place of public worship, whether 
during a religious service or not, is an offence (0, as ^so is the 
molestation of a minister engaged in conducting a religious service, 
either in a place of public worship or in a buried ground (k). 

1583. Places used by Protestant Nonconformists as meeting* 
places or places of public worship may be registered as suqh (1). 

Certificates of registration are to be delivered in duplicate to the 
superintendent registrar of births, deaths, and marriages in the 
district in which the meeting-place is situated, and must be forwarded 
by him to the Registrar-General (<«), by whom a list of certified 
places of religious worship is to be from time to time made out(n), 
and who is to return one copy to the superintendent registrar, to l>a 
re-delivered by him to the certifying party (o). A fee of 2«. (Sd. is 
payable to the superintendent registrar when the certificato is 
delivered to him(p). Upon payment of a like fee to the Registrar- 
General, a sealed or staini>od certificate of registration may be 
obtained, which is available in evidence at any proceedings (g) 


{>i\ doliier V. Kiv(f flSOl), 11 0. B. (N. 8.) 14. 

{It) PItuvcs of WorsKip Act, 1812 (52 Qoo. 3, o. 185), s. 11. Thc^ 

penalty imposed upon the minister conducting service in such conditions is from 
£2 to £20, and is to l)e recovered summarily (ibid.). The provision does not, 
however, apply to Quakers (see p. 822, post). 

(t) Ecclesiastical Ci.urts Jurisdiction Act, 1860 (23 & 2-i Yict. o. 32), s. 2. 
The offence is punishable summarily by imprisonment for two mouths. The 
Toleration Act, stat (1(>8K) 1 Will. &. Mar. c. 18, s. 15, and thu Places of 
lieligious Worship Act, 1812 (52 Ooo. 3, o. 166), s. 12, provide for offenders 
upon proof of the charj^ before a jusfioe being sent for tnol at quarter sessions 
and on conviction thereat being fined £40. Those provisito liowevor, apply 
only to places certified imder those Acts or registered in aci..irdanoe with tho 
Places of Worship Registration Act, 1855 (18 & 10 Viet. o. 81) (tiid.., s. 3). 

(it) Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisrludion A^t, 1860 (2.‘1 & 24 Viet. c. 32), s. 2; see 
also Offences against tlie Person Act, 1801 (24 & 25 Viet. c. lOtt), s. SO; and 
note (i>, p. 001, a«<c. Tho romedies granted by the Toleration Act, 1(JM« 
(1 Wul. & Mar. c. 18), s, 15, or the Places of Beli^ous Worship Act, 1812 
(52 Q^. 3, c. 155), s. 12, and mentioned in the last note, are applicable whore 
the building is certified or registered. 

(f) Places of Worship Ro^stration Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Viet. o. 81). s. 2. 
Moeting-plaoea already certified under the Toleration Act, 1688 (1 Will. A 
Mar. c. 18), and thu Places of Koligious Worship Act^ 1812 (52 Goo. .3, o. 155), 
may be cmiified and registored under this Act. Meetmg-places certified under 
the Places of Worship Eegistration Act, 1852 (15 A 16 ifiot o. 36), which is 
repealed by tho Act of 1855, are not to be ceriifi(!<l under it, as they are already 
registered by the Begistrar-Gcneral. The form to be used is set out in 
Sohed. A of the Plaoee of Worsltip Be^iistration Act, 1855(18 & 19 Viet. c. 81). 
As to registration of plsoes of worship belonging to the United Methodist 
Chuxch. see also United Methodist Obum Act. 1907 (7 Edw. 7, o. Ixxv.}. 

(m) Places of Worship B^btration Aot, 1855 (18 & 19 Viet. o. 81), s. 2. 

(«) lUd., s. 7. 

lo) B. 2. • , 
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Notice of the disoontimiance of the use of any place for 
wor8hi|) is to be given (r). 

Begi^tratioD is not com^olsory ($), bat is attended by oortain 
advantages (f), and worship by more than twenty persons in. a 
boilcUng without* registration, except in the case of a mn^ega* 
tion or assembly for religious worship either (1) meeting in a 
private dwelling-house or on the premises belon^g tiieireto (a), 
or (2) pieeting occasionally in a building or buildings not osoedly 
appropriated to purposes of religious worship (b), renders tlm 
occupier bf the building, if it is used for such purposes with his 
consent, liable to penalties (c), 

1584. ‘A registered building is exempt from the operation^ of the 
Charitable Trusts Acts (d), but the benefit of certain proVisions 
of them may be claim^ (e). It may be registered for the 
purpose of marriages being solemnised there (/). The marriage 
must take place in the presence of some registrar of the district 
in which the registered building is situated and of two credible 


(r) Plactw oI Woruhip Be^tration Act, 1855 (16 & 19 Viet o. 81), s. 6. The 
notice is to be nven by the person who certified or last certified the place for 
ro^stration, or by one of the trustees of the building or the occupier thereof. 
It 18 to be aent, on a form eet out in Schod. B of the Act, through the auperin- 
teudent registry to the Begistrar-Gienoral. 

(>) Ibid, The preamble states that ** whereas it is expedient that all places 
of religious worship, not being churches or chapels of the Established Church, 
should, if the ooiigregation so desire, hut not otherwise, he certified to the 
Begistrar.Qeneral, r«e it therefore enacted,'’ etc. 

(f) The benefits given to places certified under the Toleration Act, 1688 (1 Will, 
ft Mar. o. 18), and the Places of Eeligious Worship Act, 1812 (52 Geo. 3, o. 155), 
ore enjoyed (Places of Worship Begutration Act, 1855 (18 ft 19 Viot. o. 81), s. 3). 
a) Liberty of Eeligious Worship Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Viet. c. 86), 8. 1 (2). 

(6) Zfeid., 8. 1(3). 

M The penalties are those imposed by the Places of Beligious Worship Act. 
1812 (52 Goo. 3, o. 155), s. 2.^ It was toerein provided that no congregation or 
assembly for rfiligious worship of Protestants at wltich there shall be present 
more than twenty persons besides the immediate family and servants of the 
person in whose house or upon whose premises it takes place should he lawful 
unless the place was duly certified. The occupier of an uncertified place who 

K its a congregation or assembly frr rcilimous worship to be held thaw is 
I upon summary oouviotion to a fine of from £l to £20\tlnd.), 

{d) places of Worsldp Begistration Act, -1855 (18 ft 19 Viet. o. 81), s. 9. The 
exemption indudee school-houses and other hmldings held upon the same or 
the like tnists as the registered building itself (Charitable Tmsts (Places ^ 
BeliKious Worship) Amendment Act, 1894 (57 ft 58 Viet. c. 35), s. 4). Where a 
Weueyan chapel settled on the trusts of the Wesleyan mhdel teust deed oewsed 
to be used as a chapel, JOTOB, J., held that if it wore sold, the proceeds of sale 
would be appUcable for income, and that, therefore, it remained exempt from 
the Oharita^o Trusts Acts, although it had ceased to be registered {Methodid 
Seeordtr, December .tOth, 1908). 

(s) Places of Worship Begistratiou Act, 1855 (18 ft 19 Viet. o. 81), a. 9; 
Oharitahle Tnists Act, 1853 (16 ft 17 Viet c. 137), s. 64. 

(/} Marriage Act, 1836 (6 ft 7 Will. 4, o. 85), s. 1& Marriages eolemnised 
1865 in a building registered for marnages under t^ Act, but not 
otherwise dtdy oortified as Tsouirod by law, are valid (Places Wondw 
Begiatrati<m Act, 1856 (18 ft 19 Yibt c. 61)^ a. 13). l&oe that data the huildiiig 
must he a dtdy reguteiM one, if the maxnage is to be valid, but the presump¬ 
tion will be mads that it was ao unless the contrary is proved {Siekd v. Ltimbett 
G664), 15 a B. (V. a.) 781. Oompare A v. Cfremmll (1676), 1 a B. D. 440, 
Ola.). AatoChiakermaxi^ages, Bee|t. 823,|io8l 
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nitnesses Qf), milesB stops have besix token to obtom iihe benefit oltob Beto. S. 

Marriage Aet, 1898 {h), in wbieh ease the preseooe of the registrtof Fietiilitot 
is at the option pi the oontradwg parties (i); but tiie eeremoiqr 
must take place in the presence of a duly antb(Hrtsed peiwm (k). Weaa^ 

A r^^istored building is not assessable to pObr r^to (I) or high¬ 
way (m) or general district rate (n). Where the local authority 
compels the paving or sewering; of private streets, the minister of 
any building appropriated to religious worship and exempt fxom |^r 
rate is not to to charged with any part of the expense (o); but S&oh 
a charge may be made upon the trustees of a chapel (p), except 
where the Private Street Works Act {q) has been adopted. 

• 

• SUB-SxOT. S.—Property. 

1585. The general principles affecting, on the one hand, the Prop«^. 
evolution, division, and coalition of churches, and, on the other 
hand, the bolding of property by a church, are dealt with in the 
introduction (r). Accordingly, it only remains here to apply those 
principles in conjunction to the property held by the various bodies 
of Protestant Nonconformists. 

Chapels and meeting - houses established specifically for the 
benefit of one body of Protestant Nonconformists cannot without a 
breach of trust be devoted to the use of another body essentially 
different from tlie first (*). 


(y) Marriiige Act, 18.'J6 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 8C), s. 20. 

(/() 61 & 62 Viet. c. 58. An authonBod person raust have been appointed 
the iruBteos or other governing body^ of the buil^ng or of some registers 
building in the same registration district (s. 6), register books must have been 
suppLieSand theBe^strar-Oeneral satisfied that duo arrangements for remstration 
provided (s. 7), and any regulation made by the Eegistror-Gleneral and for the 
time being in force must be observed (s. 16). Before the ceremony the super¬ 
intendent registrar’s certificate must lie delivered to the authorised person (s. 7), 
and in the course of the ceremony certain declarations must be mode by the 
contracting parties (s. 6), but the form of the ceremony may lie in other regards 
any that the contracting parties see fit to adopt (s. 4). 

(«) Marriage Act, 1898 (61 & 62 Viot. c. 58), s. 4. But ;ie must attend it 
required to do so s. 10). 

(i) Jlid., B. 6 (3). See generally title Hobbajo) aot) Wi>'E. 

(/) Poor Rate Jixomption Act, 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 80), ss. 1, 9. . 

(m) Highway Act, 1836 (5 * 6 Will. 4, c. 5t)), s. 27. 

<n) Public Iloalth Act, 1876 (38 & 39 Viet. c. 56), s. 211. 

?o) TiWd., 8. 161. 

(|)) Any building not rendered permanoutly extra oommercitim may be 
assessed on an apportionment of exjpenses for street improvements ana the 
owner or occupier required to pay {ffomeey Local Board v. Brewie (1690), 60 
L. J. (x. a) 48). Id the metropolis the wording of the Metropolis hfonagement 
Amendment Act, 1862 (26 & 28 Viet e. 102), has led to siznihur dsobions 
{Caigtr v. 8t. Mory, Jefioyion (Peltry) (1881), 60 L. J. j(k. a) 60; Wright v. 
Ingle (1886), 16 Q. B. D. 379). As to the owner^ip of a oha^ which was a 
dangerous structure within the Metropolitan Building Acte, sM Mourilyau ▼. 
Labaimondiere (1861), 1 B. A B. 633. 

(o) Private Street Works Act, 1892 (66 ft 66 Viet. c. 67). IRua Act nxwmAj 
mefudes the trustee as well as the minntor of any place appnmriated to xeligioiur 
womhip and exempt from poor rate in exemption from suon expenses (s, l|9); 
see generally title Bates aku BATorct. . 

(r) Seepp,861—370,enfe. / , */ . v 

(s) Bodowments founded for the benefit of persons belieTmg tn ifte^ll^ity 

mnsttotito oonverted .to 9>e use Unitarians {Ihmmcnd v,4**^t '(tS49), 
2 H. U Cis. 837; Shore ♦. GkmiHee (I8i^, 9 Cl, ft Fm, 

8M| B« Ik), Nor must endowuumts totui|Bd for tbs benwt of one bqdy <4 
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1586. In the event of a schism among the members of one such 
body, the fact that the seceding party constitutes a majority either 
of the triostees or of the congregations does not of itself entitle the 
majority to claim possession of the premises (t). 

The nature of the original constitution must alone be looked to 
as the guide in such a case (a), and the ratio decidendi must be the 
inclusion in or exclusioi^ from such constitution of an inherent 
power q( altoration (b). The claims of those who adhere to the 
original constitution will be enforced unless such an inherent power 
is proved to exist and to have been exercised by the body authorised 
in the original constitution to exercise it within such limits as may 
have been proscribed (c). 

1587. In the case of a chapel or meeting-house not held under 
a trust attaching it to a specific religious body, the same principle 
will be followed (d). But where it subsists for the common benefit 
of those who in fact attend it either under no trust at all or under 
a trust of which the wording is indeterminate, the court will not 
intervene to enforce the alleged rights of a minority (c), and if it is 


Wiovers in the Trinity l>e converted to the us© of another body whose syKtoui of 
worship or govornroeiit is ditTorent {Milligan v. Mitckell (1837), 3 My. & (Jr. 7‘J); 

V. Wdah (18‘14), 4 (Jure, 57*J ; compare Dili v, H'atitan (183C), 2 Jo. Kx. Ir. 
48, and Hoe A.~(}. v. Anderam (188S), 57 L. J. (CH.) 643). But it has been held 
that a building originally intended fcir the use of one section of a religious body 
(iu this case Baptistsl might be subsequently used indifferently by another 
section of the same body (A.-IJ. v. Oould (18(50), 28 Beav. 485; A.-G. v. 
JCilitridgti (1802), 32 L J. (cit.) 161). Such a trausfer would now, however, be 
closely scrutinised; see the cases cited in the next note. 

(0 Oraigdallie v. Aihman (181.3), 1 Dow, 1, H. L. ; A.~Q. v. Pearton (1817), 3 
Mer. 353; Broom v. Sttinniers (1840), 11 Sim. 353; A.-O. v. Auat (1865), 13 L. T. 
235; and see Free Ohwrch of Scotland {General Ateemhly) v. {Ijord), 

[l904] A. C. 616. 

(a) A.-Q, V. Pearson, mpra, per Ijord Eldon, at p. 400. 

(5) Oraigdallie v. Aitman, supra; Free Church of Scotland {General Assembly) 
T, Overtoun {/.ord), supra, per Lord DaVKV, at p. (345. 

(c) Craigdallitv. Aikman, supra, per liOiil Eldon, at p. 16 : “ With respect to 
the doctrine of English law on this subject, if property was given in trust for 
A. B. 0. etc. foiming a congregation for religious worship if the instrument pro¬ 
vided for the case of a schism, then the court would act upqn it; but if there 
were no such provision iu the instroinent and the congregation happened to 
divide, he did not find that the law of England would execute the trust for a 
religious society at the expense of a forfeiture of their property by the cesiaia gus 
trust for adhering to the opinions and principles in which the congregation had 
originally united/’ Citea with approval by the Eail of, Halsbuhy , L.O., in 
Free Church of Scotland {General Assembly) v. Gvertoun (Zord), supra, at p. 613. 

In the case of A.~0. v. Clapham (1853), 10 Hare, 540, a Wesleyan chapel had 
been founded with the paramount objwt of association with the general body of 
Wesleyan M^odists, but the regulations of the general body li^ been altered 
in a manner inconsistent with the terms of the trust upon which the particular 
chapel was held. The court, iu deciding to rectify the trust deed of the diapel 
so as to enable it to be oonsi^nt with the regulations of the general body, held 
that the parties themselves could not have t^e the requisito alteimtioQS, and 
allowed tke ooets of a minority who appeared to (mpose the reotification- 

(d) V. Aust, sujira. A propo^ to transm a chapel originalty founded 
for (me use of Presbyterians or mdependants to the exclusive use of one of fhoae 
bodies is sucdi an alteration of the trust as could not be effected except by a 
unanimous vote ef'bhe congregation (.d..(7. r. Anderson, supra). 

(«) A.*&. V. Sana (1868), L. B. 8 Eg. 568. Where moneye had been from 
tfna to time left for the henc^t of members of one religions oody which in fiaot 
mads use of « oeitain ohap^ bnt that ohapel was also used \>y memben of 
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reqtiired to investigate anoh a case, the prevaiUzig usage daring a ctMA 
period of twenty-five years prior to the inquiry will be accented as FrotostsiM^ 
conclasive evidence of the doctrines and system of worship and N<Miomi« 
government for the promotion of which the chapel or meeting* fonnlits. 
house was founded (/). Where the religious body in whose 
interests a chapel or meeting-house was founded h*as ceased to 
exist, the court will apply the endownysnt cy-prh in favour of 
another religious body (< 7 ). , 

Any freehold, leasehold, copyhold, or customary property acquiAd VeaUng of 
by, or by trustees in connection with (h), any congregation or society 
or body of persons (i) associated for religious purposes as a chapel, "* 
meeting-house or other place of religious worship, or as a dwelling- 
house‘for the minister of such congregation with offices, garden 
and glebe or as an endowment or provision for expenses (fc), or 
as a burial ground {l\ or as a hall or rooms for the meeting or 
transaction of business of the congregation, society, or body, or as 
a place for education of students (ft), may be convoyed or assured 
subject to any trust for the congregation, society, or body of persons, 
or in favour of the individual members composing it; andtneolToct 
of sucli conveyance or assurance will be not only to vest the estate 
in tho parties named I herein as trustees, but also effectually to vest 
the freehold, leasehold, copyhold, or customary property in their 
successors in office for tho time being with the coiitir)uing trustees, Ai>{»oliUmeni 
if any, successors l)oirig chosen and apjjointed in tlio manner set 
out in the conveyance or assurance, or in any separate deed 
declaring the trusts, or if no such mode is prescribed, then in suclj 
manner as shall he agreed upon by tho congregation, society, or ' 
body {w ); and after the ex[>iratioD of six months from the date of 


auother body, who increased so much in nuntbure that ultimately tho ininioters 
chosen were all of the latter denomination, an attempt made by some who 
desired strict adherenct:: to the first religious body to obiiiiu control of the 
endowment was not eanotioned. CJoinparo Wetttoo^ v. AfcA'io (1800), 21 L. T. 
leri, where in a small oolony an endowment was created for the benefit of a 
minister who was to perform the servioes of the Soottisli (Uiurcb, and tho 
apmontmont of a minister of the Free Ohurch of Scotland was held not to isaiuie 
a failure of the chauly. 

(/) Noiiconforu;(iet6 Chapels Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viot. o. 45), commonly oilli*d 
Lord Lyudhurst’s Act; 8f« A,-0. v, liunre (1868), L. B. 6 Kq. 563. In a case 
where usage for a shorter period than twenty-five ycqrs only could be prov*jd, 
such usage, though not conclusive, might receive recxignitiun by the court 
acoording to its length, and a minority that continued to use the ohapl in 
whii^ an altered us§g8 was proved might be held to have acquiosood m the 
alteration (Catmcro«s v. Larimer (1860), 3 Moeq. 827, 11. L.). 

(y) A.-G. V. Daugart (1864), 33 Beav. 621; A.-U. v. Hte>vaH (1872), L. R. 14 
Eq. 17; A.~0. r. Bunoe, tupra. 

(A) Trustees Appointment Act, 1890 (53 & 64 Viet. c. 10), s, 2. iniw Aot is 
commonly called howler’s Act, • 

(«) Suen body of persons may oompxiae several congregations or other sections 
or ^visions or oomponent parte (ihicC), 


(Q Trustee Appoinfansot Act, 1869 (32 db 33 Viet. c. 26). ' 

(m) The Trustee Appointment Act, 1860 (13 A 14 Viet o. 28), commonly called 
Shr Aiterton Feto’s Aot, extended to land a^nired for a Initial ground, whether 
in Qseivekwed by the Trustee Appointment Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viet. o. 28}, 
as amended by the Trustsss Appomtiaeat Act, 1890 {d3 A 6i Viet c. 19). The 
Trustee Appe^tment Aot, 18M (18 ft 14 c. %), contains provtelms iot 
peymmis m lieu of fines at intwvals el forty years in respect lends of 
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the insktmient porjiortiiig to appoint trastees ior«neh pwepom, 
the peraone appearing to he appointed are for the purpose of any 
sale or mortgage to Im deemed to have been validly appointed <a). 
Every such choice and appointment of a new trustee must be ma^ 
to appear by somd deed under the hand and seal of the chairman 
of the meeting at which such choice and appointment are made, 
which must be executed ui the presence of the meeting and attested 
by at least two witnesses, and may be given and must be received 
in any eo^ as evidence of the truth of the matters contained in it. 

1588. The facilities provided by the Places of Worship Sites Acts 
for the granting by limited owners of lands to be used, as sites for 
places of Vorship and for the residence of the ministers thereof (o), 
are not confined to places of worship and burial grounds to be used 
in connection with the Church of England, but extend to grants 
for the benefit of any religious denomination. 

1589. Save lor the due disposal and administration of property, 
there is no authority in the courts to take judicial cognisance of the 
rules of a voluntary society entered into merely for the regulation of 
its own affairs ( p), unless such rules, as in the case of tne United 
Methodist Church, have received legislative sanction (^). The other 
Protestant Nonconformist bodios have not*hitherto obtained such 
legislative sanction of their rules (r). Accordingly they and the 
United Methodist Church, in so far as its constitution remains 
unaffected by statute, are at liberty to exercise all such powers of 
self-government and discipline as are not inconsistent with their 
original constitution. 

Sect. 4.— Qmker». 

1590. At the present day Quakers remain in a somewhat 
different position to other I^onconformists. The separate treat¬ 
ment accorded to them by the Toleration Act (*) led to their 


oop 3 'bold ur oufltomary tenure (n. 2), and contains in a schedule a form, which 
mar be followed, of memorandum of appointment of new trustees. 

i n) Trustees Appointment Act, 1890 (53 A 64 Viet. c. 19), s. 0. 
o) Pee p. 726, onte. ' , 

p) Forlwsv./f(ien{1867), L. 11.1 Sa ADiv.668, ;>orTx>rdCaairwoETH,atp.68l. 
(g) The United Methodist C'huroh Act, 1907 ([7 Edw. 7, c. Ixxv.), provides 
inter alia for the union of various Methodist bodies and for future union witik 
other bodies if approved by the Chitrch Conference, for the vesting of all 
dhuToh property in the Unit^ Methodist Ghuroh, and forithe oommunity being 
able to sue and be sued through its officers. 

(r) The rules of such chmrches are therefore not enforceable except aa mattera 
of contract between members who voluntarily subscribe to them. !]^e rotes 
govaniing the Weslevan and Primitive Metho^t Churches are to be found in 
their respective Model Deeds, which contain the trusts upon which their 
properties are held, and in the minutes of their Annual Oonferences reepec- 
tiv^. Those governing the Presbyterian Church of Englahd are to be found 
in*w Book of Order published bv that Churo^ and those governing the 
Baptist Oinmiihee in the mptist Handbook (appearing aonuaily). The poaition 
of the Coragtiesationalists or^ Zndspendenu mffers from that of the above- 
mantkmed bodras. The unitin their case ia the eongr^ation ndher tiian the 
oonmunify. 8ndh nilea as they have in common must mensfdre be lej^Mded aa 
pcridentel ralhcll man inddetttal to their oonsfitafion. 

(•) Bteh (IflSS) ) Mil. Ito, c. l^.a. 2. Uniter thia Act <hiaken ware not 
required to take the oaths whieh w<p^ neoessaxy in the case of Other PiaaiWtara, 
a i^MSoial declaration bem| provided Imr them by s. 13. This haa now been 
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« 

on^udon from Hie opwetioai c^her Aoto to ProtesleMi 

N<niooziforml8te, with the result that they alwe lure not 
to h^ R n^eeting. assemhly or otmgregation ^th the doom locked 
or ^red; end that they cannot be required to make the declaration 
which may be demanded hrom diasenting miniirteni.<rX Quivers 
enjoy special privileges in regard to marriage (a). Their right to 
contract and solemnise marriages after .their own usage hae been 
continuously recognised as valid in law (v). This right isAOttended 
to cases where only one of the contracting parties is a Qaak«r» knd 
even where neither is a Quaker, provided that due notice is given to 
the superintendent registrar of the district, and at the same time 
a certificate is produced to him signed by a registering officer of Hie 
Society of QuaWs, and stating that the notice is authorised under 
the rules of the society (w). Where notice has been given and the 
certificate issued, the marriage may take place in a building or place 
not situated in the district in which either of the contracting parties 
resides (x). The marriages may also be solemnised by licence, pro¬ 
vided that the requirements of the Marriage Kegistration Act are 
duly carried out (y). 

1591. Orders in Council issued for the purpose of disoonlinuing 
the use of burial-places, or restraining the creation of new burial- 
places in certain places, are not to apply to the burial-places of 
Quakers unless such are expressly mentioned in the Order (a) 

1592. Special provision still exists for the recovery of tithes, 
payment of which is refused by Quakers (^0, but the special 


repealed by the I’romieHory Oaths Act, 1871 (34 & 85 Viet. c. 48), and provision 
is made for the takin^^ of affirmations in plaoo of oaths by persons to whoso 
religions beliefs the taking of oaths is obnoxious (Vromissory Oaths Aet, 1868 
(31 A 32 Viet. c. 72), e. 11 ; Oaths Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Viet. c. 46), a. 1). SpeoiiU. 
provicioii was made for taking of an affirmation instead of fhe usual 
parliamentary oatiis by such persons on becoming meml^ers of Farliamont 
parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866 (29 & 30 Viet. c. 19), a. 4). Quakers lawfully 
convicted of having wilfully, falsely, and ootruptly aShemed wore and are liable 
to the some penalties as persons found guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury 
(otat (1695) 7 A 8 WilL 3, & 34, s. 2; Quakers and Moravians Act, 1838 (1 A 2 
Viot. 0. 77) i Oa^s Act, 1888 (61 A 62 Viet, c. 46), a. 1). The effect of the 
separate treatment was that the Flaoes of Beligious Wonhip Act, 1812 (02 Oeo. 3, * 
e. 155), ^d not apply to Quakers; see s. 14 of that Aot, 

(<) Bee p. 813, ante. 

(iQ jBfaugMonr. HaughUm 1 HoL 611. Bee generally title Hubbaku 

sjro WlML • 

M Their marriagee were excluded from the operation of the Marriage Aot, 
1823 (4 Oeo. 4, 0. 7^, by 0. 31 of that Act, ana tiieir validity is specifically 
recognised by the Marriage Act, 1836 (6 A 7 Will. 4, c. 85), a 2; Marriage 
Act, 1849 (3 A 4 Viet. c. 72), s. 5; ati^. (1847) 10 A 11 Viet, o. 58). 

(««) Marriage (Soeie^ of Friends} Acts, I860 and 1872 (23 A 24 Vict. & 18 ; 
86 A 36 Vkt. o. 10). m to the dutiee of the r^iatering offloer of the society, 
see l^rths and Dei^ Begisttation Aot^ 1636 (6 A 7 Wilt. 4, o. 86), as. 80, 31, 
S3, and Births and Beatiia Bariatmtion Act, 1837 (7 Will. 4 A 1 Vict o. 22), 
a. 26: 26 and gooncaUy title BnnsTBATroH OF Bibibs Aim tlZAim 

(w) MoRiage Act 1840 (8 A 4 Vioi a 72), e. 5. 

&) IComiw and Begistiation A^ 1836 (19 A SO Vlct. a 119), a 211 Me 
flaneeaUy tit£ HuaBAjrD arm Wm. 

(^BnzialAots, 1882 and 1888(18 A|8 Viot e. 88, «. 71: 16 A. If Viot 
a m, a 21; see genera^ titie BtfsUt. ard OsxvATKiir, VoL Iir., ^127; 

(t) SteA (1888) 7 A ff Will. 3. o 84. a «; etst (1714) 1 Goo, 1,«. 6, a 2; see 
p, 742, ohA. 
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provision for the recovery of tithe rentcharge from Qnakers, which 
was included in the Tithe Act, 1836 (c), no longer exists (d), and 
the fonner special provisions would only apply ,to proceedings if 
such were taken for the recovery of tithe as distinguished &om 
tithe rentcharge (e). 

Sect. 6. —UnitarianM etc. 

1593. Unitarians and (fchers who deny the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity 'were for many years subject to disabilities {J), These 
were relieved, so far as immunity from the penalties incurred by 
not taking oaths that might be required from other Protestant Non¬ 
conformists in 1813, and at the present day Unitarians are treated 
equally with the adherents of all other denominations. There is 
now no post under the Crown which is not open to them upon 
making the oath or affirmation required by the Promissory Oaths 
Act (//). 

Persons who state that they have no religious belief (/i) are 
now in the same position of equality. 

Sect. 6.— Jewt. 

1594 . The legal status and position of the Jews in England 
is anomalous, owing to historical causes (>)■ the year 1290 


(<;) 0 & 7 Will. 4, c. 71, 8. 84. 

(d) Tithe Act, 1891 (64 Viet. o. 8), a. 11. 

(c) / bid,, u. 2(1). 

,(/) Ther were unable to take the oaths pro8cril>od by the Toleration Act, 
1G88 (1 Will. & Mar. c. 18), and, therefore, could not claim to heneiit by 
it. Hy Btat. (1G97) 9 Will. 3, o. 36, they were diaabled from holding any 
otilce, civil, military or eccleaiastical, u})on conviction on the oaths of two 
crcilible vritnesses, and upon a sec,oud conviction were disabled from iuatiiuting 
any legal proceedings, or to be the guardian of a cliild, or executor or adminis¬ 
trator, or to receive any legacy or gift by deed, and were liable to three years’ 
iinpriwinineut. No relief waa atlorded them by the Noncouformiat lieliof Act, 
1779 (19 Geo. 3, c. 44). They wore, however, relieved frum the disabilities 
and Joss of pi'ivilogo sulTort'd under the Toleration Act. 1088 (1 Will. & Mur. 
0 . IS), and sbit. (1697) 9 Will. 3, c. 35, by stat. (1813) 53 Ooo. 3, o. 160 (repealed 
by Mtatute Law Bevisiun Act, 1873 (36 & 37 Yict. c. 91) ), but it was nut 
until the Promissory Oaths Act, 1868.(31 & 32 Yict. c. 72), which altered the 
form of Uio oaths of allegiance etc., that many public oitices were open to them. 
It w«>uld seem Uiat even now their ministers might bo oulled upon to make the 
declaration which other disaenting tuinisters may be required by the Places of 
Ui'ligious Worship Act, 1812 ^62 Geo. 3, c. 155), to make. See p. 813, ante. 

((/) Oatlis of aUegiauce, ufliuiitl and judicial oaths (Promissory Oaths Act, 
1868 (31 & 32 Yict. o. 72), ss. 2, 3, 4); as to adlrmatioas, 'see Oaths Act, 1888 
(51 & 62 Viot 0 . 46), atid title Evidesoe. 

(A) Oaths Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Yict. c. 46). s. 1. Before the passing of this 
Act, the phra^ every “ person for the time being permitted to make a solemn 
affirmation or dectunitiou instead of taking an oath^’ (see Parliamentary Oaths 
Act, 1861 (29 & 30 Yict. c. 19), s. 4; Fromiaaory Oaths Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Yict. 
c. 72), B, II) did not include an atheist (C'’/arAe v. Bradlatigh (1881), 7 Q. U. D. 38, 
C. A)* The Oaths Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 7, o. 39), provides that in the coee of a 
person who is neither a Ghristian nor a Jew the oath is to be administered in 
any manner which was at the mssing of that Act lawful. 

(«) Jews had probably settlea in the country from the earliest times, and under 
the Norman ana Angevin kings they were found Imte in oonsidecahle number 
and had acquired a special status as villeins or bondsmen of the King, being 
under the Kmg’s iqiecial pzotetdion and, though under strict regulation^, entitled 
to many ezemptimts from the ordiawy law. As villeins St the Eong their 
psnons and property were af his disposal, and a special court, known as the 
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Ediiftrd 1. banished ^em bj a royal proolamation or ^ree, 
and they do not appear again as a distinct body until the reatora* 
tion of Charles I}., who promised them protection and ordered that 
they should quietly enjoy the free exercise of their religion (k). 
Accordingly the Jews who came to this country and their descen¬ 
dants have not as such any special status; if they were l>orn abroad 
they are aliens, unless they have been naturalised or obtained letters 
of denization, and have the rights and catxacities of othqr aliens; 
but if they were born here they have the full riglits of natural-born 
subjects (1). 

1595. Since their return Jews have not been looked upon as 
a separate nationality or a distinct caste, but as members of a 
dissenting religious denomination, and they are accordingly 
described in Acts of Parliament and legal documents as persons 
professing the Jewish religion ” (a). Their personal capacity is 
therefore determined by the law of the country of their domicil, 
even although this may conflict with JoN\ibli law (l>), unless the law 


Exchequer of the Jews, woa eslahliehod in the reign of Biehard I. in deal with 
them. Tlieir riphte were further roetricted by etat. 64 & 66 ITon. 3 (1270--1) 
(Ryiner’e Fccdera, Vol. 1., p. 489), which prohibited them from holding lands 
111 fee or having Ohrietian eervantti, and by the statute “de la Jeucrio*’ or 
“Statutum Judadsino,” which forbade them t-o practise usury and comuellod 
them to wear yellow badges on their outer gnnnents and pay an anmiaJ poll 
tax to the King. Both these statutes were re{>ealed bj’ tho Jhjligioua Disubilitios 
Act, 1841) (9 & 10 Viet c. 69). 

(k) They wore still subject to the penal laws against recusants and the 
peiuilties imposed by the Acta of Uniformity (Iteligious Disabilities Act, 1846 
[9 & 10 Viet. c. 69), B. 2; see p, 811, autr); hut froni th($se jionalties Jews were 
practically exempted by the exercise of tho dispensing power of tho Crown, 
which was evidenced by two Orders in Council marie in their favour by Charles Jl. 
in 1673 and Janies II. in 1686 (see 1 llag. Con., Ap]>«udix, pp. 1,2; TIoiiririuos, 
The Koturn of the Jews te England. jianBim; JAndoy. Iiclirario{\'i{)b), 1 ifag. 
('!on. 216, 217, n.; lie De Wilton, De IVtIton v. Monte/iore, [1900J 2 Ch. 481, psr 
8TIB.L1NQ. J., at pp. 489, 490). 

(l) 8oe title Ai.jjsnw, VoJ. I., p. 300, and Ifenriqiies, Tho Jews and th« 
English Taw, pp. 63—66. 178 ; Anon. (1684), Ijilly’s IVactu i] Register, Vol. I., 

р. 4; Welle v. WtUianu (1697), 1 J^rl. ILiyiii. 282. 

(a) The principal Acte of Parliament referred to are the following:—Stat. 
(1723) 10 Oeo. 1, c. 4 (to explain auirl amend the Act to oblige perwins 
refusing to take the oaths to register their names and real estates) ; stet.* 
(1739) 13 Geo. 2, c. 7 : stat. (1763) 26 Geo. 2, c. 2G ; stat. (1763) 26 
Geo. 2, 0 . 33; stat. (1764) 27 Geo. 2, C. 1; Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Geri 4, 

с. 76}; MArriage Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, 0 . 86 ); Births and Deaths BM^tration 
Act, 18»6 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 86 ); Beligious Disabilities Aot. 1846 (9 & 10 Yiwu 
C. 69); Places of Worship Begistration Act, 1‘86.5 (18 & 19 Viet. o. 81); Liberty of 
Beligious Worship Act, 1 S 6 d (18 A 19 Viet c. 86 ); Marriage and Begistraiiou 
Act, 1858 (19 ft 20 Viet & 119); Jews Belief Aot., lvS 6 « (21 ft 22 Viet. c. 49): 
stat. (I860) 23 ft 24 Viot. c. 63; stat (1871) 34 ft 35 Viet. 0 . 19; Fsotory ana 
Workshop Act. 1878 (41 Viet o. 16); Marriage Act, 1898 (61 ft 62 Viet. & 68 }; 
Pactory and Workshop Act, 1901 (I £dw. 7, c. 22 ); Marnage with Foreipiers 
Act, 1966 (6 Edw. 7, e. 40). On the other hand, the provisions of the Chantablo 
Dmiathms Begistration A^, 1812 {62 Geo. 3, c. 102 ), are declared not to extend 
to any funds ajpplicable to cbwtable purposes for the benefit of any persofis of 
the Jewish nation, but this is the omy uuitance of such an expression in mu 
etatute law. 


(i) On Gte otiaar hand, the Marriage Acta expressly exeawt Jewish rasaaiages 
from tiheiT pcovisions and recognm the x^ht of petsone professing; the Jewtiih 
relish to contract and sole^iae marriages acoordmg to their own usages. 
81 ^ uesges must Isa pmved in the same way as^oreign laws are proved, and 
whan pruvsd will be enforced by our courts '{Lindo v. BelvKtrio (1798), 1 Mag. 
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of tbe domkil ezinreMily oonfers aomo spei^ {wivilege or oxeiuj^on 
upon tibotn (c). 

Tb« Toleration Act of 1688(d), which relieve^ dieaenters from 
the penalties of the penal laws and l^lised their religion, did 
not legalise the Jewish religion, for it was provided that neither 
the Act nor anything therein contained shomd extend or be emi- 
stmed to extend to give ^ny benefit to any j^pist or any person 
that shonld deny the doctrine of the Trinity as declared m the 
articles of the Church of England («). The practice of the Jewish 
religion therefore remained extra legal and unprotected by the law, 
and in consequence an endowment established or a legacy bequeathed 
for Jewish religious purposes could not be sanctioned by the courts 
of law or equity and was liable to be directed to be applied ta other 
purposes (/). 

1596. The Toleration Act was in 1846 extended to the Jews by 
the Beligious Disabilities Act of that year, which provided that 
British subjects professing the Jewish religion should be subject to 
the same laws in respect to their schools, places for religious 
worship, education, and charitable purposes as Protestant dis¬ 
senters from the Church of England. Inasmuch as the Acts of 
Toleration are liberally interpreted by the courts and even held to 
be retrospective in their operation (g), Jewish religious endow¬ 
ments and trusts are now recognised and executed by the courts, 
provided that they can be brought within one of the four categories 
especially mentioned in this statute (h); and persons who disturb the 


Con. 216 ; Ooldamid t. liromer (1798), 1 Uag. Con, 324 ; Nathan v. Woolf 
(1899), 15 T. li. U. 250; Levy v. Solomon (1877), 25 W. It. 842, vrhers it was 
held that, although the Jewish law recognises legitimation per tuhsequent matri- 
mcmiutn, the ohiloxon of a son born before the marriage of their parents cannot 
share in a Iwquost by a Jewish testator of his residuary estate to the children of 
his eons and daughters; Se De Wilton, At Wilton v. MontefUyre, [1900] 2 Ch. 
481, where it was held that persons professing the Jewish religion who are 
domiciled in England cannot contract a valid marriage which is permitted ^ 
Jewish but forbidden by English law). 

(c) They were for along time after their return excluded from many civil and 
political rights by reason of the method of administering the oaths or the forms 
of the oaths, declarations, or tests which were impoesd as conditions 
precedent for the exorcise of such rights. It was at one time thought that the 
Jews, because they were infidels, were papetui inimici regia et rdigUmia, 
and as such had no better status than that of alien enemies during Ime of 
war—that is to say, that they were without civil rights of any kind w^t- 
soever; but this doctrine, though laid down by Sir EnWAnn C^KB, has long 
since been exploded; see CalHn*a Caxe (1608), 7 (So. Bep. 1,17 a, 1,17 b; Lilly's 
Practical Better (1719), Yol. 1., p. 4; P'e^ ▼. Williama (1697), 1 Salk. 46; 
OmtoAund T, Barker (1745), WillM, 538; Hetiriques, The Jews and the Relish 
Law. pp. 185#-191. 

(d) 1 Will. Sc Mar. a 18; see p. 811, ante. 

(») Lkid.,n, 17; sinoe repealed by 5,3 Qeo. 8, o. 160, and the FronussoTV Oatln 
Act. 1871 (34 Sc 35 Yiot. o. 48). 

(/) iJtt €oafa y. Be Fan (1754), Amb. 228, where it was ordered by Lord 
HijKPWloxal Ahat a sum of money loft by will for the mainienanoe ci a gemia, 
or aohool for; d^y reading the Jewish law and teaching the tenets of that huth, 
should be aj^lied to the support of a preacher at the Eoundling Hospital, who 
was to instnuAdheohildrenuadar his <maxge in &e Christian rMigi5&; /sooev. 
^^^|i7^Axhh. 2nd ed, 228, n. ; Jte%dAird Charity (Jfoafwe <fc.) (1819), 

Bs^tcAePs 3 V«m< (16801.28 fieaiN 
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bravl or mtemre vilh the worship in a ofanroh or ohapsl (t)^ JiBs. 
Aoeordinjg^y, sino^ the year X846 ihe Jewish iwligioa has so fitf 
beeoxoe one of the recognised religions of the oouuti^ tlmt a eon- 
dition in a will or trust deed providing for the forlmtore of a 
b^eficiary’s interest in a fund if he should forsalce Jewish 
rel^on or marry a person who does not profess that religion» is 
valid and will be enforced by the courts (fc). , 

1597. By the Places of Worship Begistration Act, 3,855 a BegtstnUon 
Jewish synego^e may be certified in writinj^ to the Beg^stxw- ofijrnftgogu^ 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marria^, who will then register it in 
due course. There is, however, no obligation to certify a synagogue, 
and Biich a course is optional and not compulsory. The certification 
and subsequent registration of a building as a synagogue has, how¬ 
ever, many advanl^es. A synagogue, if registered, but not other¬ 
wise, is exempt from uninvited interference by the Charity Com¬ 
missioners (m), and, if exclusively appropriated to public religious 
worship, from parochial and municipal rates (n). Moreover, it 
is doubtful whether a synagogue that has not been certified would 
be entitled to the benefits conferred by s. 2 of the Beligious 
Disabilities Act, 1846 (o), and if it is not so entitled a gift or legacy 
to it would be void; nor could contracts to hire seats in it id 
enforced, nor distnrlxBrs of its services punished. Furthermord, 
the minister of a synagogue which is not registered is not exempted ' 
from service upon a jury under the Juries Act, 1870(p). 

1698. With the exception of this exemption from service on a jur^ Stotnn of 
the minister of a Jewish synagogue has no special privilege or status 
by English law, and the tenure of bis office is regulated solely by 
the agreement or contract under which be holds nis appointment. 

The secretary of a synagogue has statutory powers and duties as Seoratorjr of 
to the keeping of marriage register books and the due registra- "y^kgogue. 
tion of marriages between persons professing the Jewish religion 
under the provisions of the Births and Deaths bogistration Act, 

1886 (a), but he is not invested with such authority unless and until 
he has been certified in writing ta be the secretary of a synagogue 

- . - ..T- - -- - ---■ .-T.-n-T • 

(») As to brawling, soe p. 817, ante. 

(ii HtydffKm v. Hazard (1879), 11 Oh. D. 949; see also Re Joeeph^ Fain v. 

/os#. ri908] 2 Oh. 507, 0. A. 

(2) 18 & 19 Viot. (w 81, a. 2. It had presioosly bean held that a synagogue 
waa not an unlawful establidunent (lerad r.'Simnwm (1818), 2 Stark. 85tQ. As 
to zegistration of places of worship generally, see p. 817, ante. 

(m) See Chaiitable Trusts Act, 18» (16 &■ 17 Ylct o. 137), a. 62; Plooes of 
Worship Begistration Act, 1855 (18 A 19 Yict. o. 81), s. 9; and Oharitable 
Trusts Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viet a 110), a 15. • 

(ft) See Poor Bate Ezeinpidon Aot, 1833 (3 A 4 Will. 4, o. 80); Highway Act 
18 m (5 a 6 WilL 4, o. 50), a. 27. As to the exemption of phuies app^riated 
to T *1igio na wondup snd the trustees or fiiinisten of such phioes hum improve- 
nkani rates and chuges, see notes (jp) a&d (jt), p. 819, osle. 

(o) 9 A 10 Viot. c. 59. 

(p) S8 A 84 Viet. o. 77, sdisd. The^wolds of oxemphon being 

of any omtgregation of l^teatant diaaentem and of Semi vAose pSmodf.aiSet- 
ing is duly registered, provided they fdtiow no secular ooeuj^hon eiooi^ 
s scbotdmaster.*’ 

(a) 6 A 7 WiU. 4, 0 . M, ss. 30, 33, 85, 40, 42 «(vij. 
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in Englnnd of persons professing the Jewish religion by the 
president for the time being of the London Committee of Demises of 
the British Jews (b). In the year 1842 a congregation of Jews, mth 
a reformed ritual under the title of the West London Congregation 
of British Jews, was established, and, acting on the advice of the 
Chief Babbi and other recognised Jewish ecclesiastical authorities, 
the president of the London Committee of Deputies of the British 
Jews refused to certify tlfe secretary of the new congregation under 
thii provisions of the Births and Deaths Begistration Act of 1886. 
Accordingly, by tlie Marriage and Begistration Act, 1856 (e), it is 
enacted that the secretary of the West London Synagogue of 
British J^ws, if certified in writing to the Begiatrar-Geueral by 
twenty householders being members of that synagogue, shall be 
entitled to the same privileges as if he had been certified by the 
president of the London Committee of Deputies of the British Jews, 
and is also empowered himself to certify to the Begistrar*General 
any person who is the socrotary of a synagogue in connection with 
the West London Synagogue, if it has been established for not less 
than one year and comprises not less than twenty members who 
are householders. And a secretary thus certified is invested with 
the power and duty of registering marriages under the Act (d). 

1599. Since the return of the Jews to England in the reign of 
Charles II. it has been the custom of the courts, quite apart from 
any statutory enactments, to comply so far as possible w’ith Jewish 
religious scruples; for instance, a Jew is and always has been 
allowed to bo sworn as a witness upon the Pentateuch instead of 
upon tlie New Testament (c), and arrangements have been made for 
cases in which Jews are parties or necessary witnesses not to bo 
taken upon a Saturday or other Jewish holiday (/), and a Jew has 
been excused from giving notice of dishonour of a bill of exchange 
on a Jewish holiday provided it is his custom to keep his place of 
busineHS closed on such a day (//). 

Again, the Ballot Act, 1H7'2, enables voters *‘of the Jewish 
persuasion," who object on religious grounds to mark the ballot 
paper on the Jewish Sabbath, to have, “ if the poll be taken on 
Saturday," their votes recorded by the presiding officer in the same 


(h) hirlliH Hud I>cath8 Act, 1836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 86), s. 30. 

Th« London Coraniitteo of Deputies of tho British Jows, which has roceiTod 
statutory recoRiution under this Act, is more generally known by the shorter title 
of the Board of I)oi)utiea. It was founded about the tiiUe of the accession of 
Ooorgo 111., in the year 1760, and is the representative body of the Jews in this 
country, to which every recognised synagogue in the British Empire is entitled 
to elect one^ more deputies, a general election being held every three years. 

fc) 39 & 20 Tiot. 0 . 119. 

(d) B. 22. ^ title HtraBAifD aim WnpR. 

(e) Sobrky v. Lar^iton (1668), 2 Keb. 314. An oath so taken is legal and 
binding at oommon law, and a witness so sworn, if he ewrar falsely, may be 
indictra uid convicted of peijury (2 Hale, P. 0. 279 ; Omichund r. Barber 
(1745), WtUes, 538). Moreover, the Oaths Act, 1638 (1 & 2 Viet c. 105), jgrovidee 
that any penmn is bound by «n oath provided it has been admmbterea in such 
form and with such ceremonies ss he dedarss to be binding. See also the Oat^ 
Act, 1909 (9 Edw* c. 39). 

(/) Bonur t. fTarren (1677)i 2 Mod. Eep. 271, 

(g) £tnd0 V. Dmeworth (1811), 2 CaaSp. 602. 
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way aa vot^ given by persona incapacitated by blindnesa or otii»r 
physical cause. It should be observed that this privilege can be 
exercised by Jews only when ^e election takes place on a Saturday, 
and not when takes place on any other Jewish festival or 
holiday (h). • 

1600. An oath should be administered to a Jew in the same form 
as is used in swearing a Christian, save the4. where a testament is used 
the Old Testament is to be used instead of the New Testament (i). 

1601. Except under the Factories and Workshops Acta, there is 
no expressed provision exempting Jews from the ordinances against 
Sunday labour (k). A Jew may hold an advowson and t^e right of 
presentation to a church or ecclesiastical benefice, bnt he must of 
course present a duly qualified person (Z). If, however, he holds 
an office in the gift of the Grown to which a right of presentation 
to any ecclesiastical benefice is attached, such right devolves and 
is to be exercised by the Archbishop of Canterbury for the time 
being (m). Nor may a Jew, under penalty of being guilty of a high 
misdemeanour and disabled from holding any office under the Crown, 
directly or indirectly advise the Crown concerning the appointment 
to or disposal of any office or preferment in the Church of England 
or in the Church of Scotland (m). 

With these exceptions, Jews are on precisely the same footing 
in regard to political rights as their Christian fellow-subjects (o). 

1602. The English law expressly recognises marriages solemnised 
according to the usages of the Jews (p). 


(A) Ballot Act, 1872 & 30 Viet. c. 33), Scliod. I., r. 20. titl« Kl.KirriONS. 

(*■) See Oaths Act. 1909 (9 litlw. 7, c. 39j, s. 2, and title Kviuenok. 

(A) Oolditein v. Vaughem, [1897] 1 Cb B. 649 ; and titles Time ; Faotokies 
ANU Shops. 

(1) Mirelu>n»e v. HenneJl (1833), 7 Bli. (K. 8.) 241, 322, H. Ij. 

(til) Jews Belief Act, 1858 (21 & 22 Viet, a 49), a. 4. 

(n) Jbid., B. 4. S'-o also title CoN.STinmoNAi. Baw, Voi. VI., p. 304. 

(«) Ibid., B. 3, iB iej)efiled by the PromiBSory Oaths Act, irt71 (jl4 & 30 Viet, 
c. 48); see, cenerally, Ilenriques, The Jews and the Knj^lish Bivw, pp. 194. 195, 
2f5l—263. ft would be nnoonstitutional for a Jew to l>o a}>p<>inted Lord Chan¬ 
cellor; flee title CoKSTiTUTioatA-i. Ijaw, Vol. VII., p. M, 

(p) See fltat (1753) 26 Geo. 2, o. 33, rej)ealed by shit. (1764) 27 Goo. 2, c. 1; 
Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Geo. 4, c. 76); Marriage Act, l836 (6 & 7 Will. 4, o. 85); 
Marriage and Bogiatration Act, 1856 (19 & 20 Viet, c. 119) ; Mixrriage Act. 1898 
(61 & 62 Viot. c. 68) ; Marriage with Poreignem Act, 1906 (6 Edw. 7, e. 40); 
LAndo ▼. Bdtiaario (ri96), 1 Hag. Con. 216 ; (ioMumid v. liromer (1798), 1 Hag. 
Con. 324 ; Jonmy. Bohittaon (1815), 2 PhUlim. 285; He De Wilton, D* WtUan v 
Monttfiore, [1900j 2 Ch. 481. See also note (6), p. 825. ante. 
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The Irish Story-Tellers 


T he territorial classification of the authors represented in this 
Library results in the present volume starting off with three 
of the most famous names in English literature, none of which 
might immediately occur to the mind in thinking of “ Tlie Irish Story- 
Tellers." And, of course, if we omit the Gaehc school, Irish literature 
is essentially a part of English hterature; there is no Irish short 
story as distinct from the English short story. A conriderable propor¬ 
tion of the tales m the following pages will be found to have no 
association whatever with scenes of Irish life, although they contain 
a very interesting collection of short fictions which are both the work 
of Insh authors and inspired by Irish hfe and character. 

In assoriation with Addison the name of Richard Steele (1672- 
1729) takes us back to one of the most memorable periods of English 
letters. In those early years of the eighteenth century the short 
story was still a somewhat elusive and undeveloped literary form: 
it was the great day of the essay. Such fictions as 
Steele wrote are therefore examples of the transition stage ***** 
from the essay to the tale, and may be described as essay-stories. 
" Inkle and Yarico,"-©ne,o| the best examples of these, is the artistic 
expansion of an anecdote, told with a subtle charm of simplicity 
which hfts it out of the journalism of the day into the realm of endur¬ 
ing things. It has a further claim to inclusion here, as stated by its 
author, in that it is the counteipart to the classic story "The Widow 
of Ephesus " (see Volume i). Jn “ Sir Rogei de Coverley's Wooing ” 
hre ^i^t the fragrance of a vanished day and find the short story as 
a vehicle for the portrayal of character already adequate in form even 
though the meth^ is still that of the essay. 

aS an illustration of the triumph of style over matter, no more 
delightful piece could be quot^ than " The Story of Le 
Fevre *’ by Lau^ce Sterne (1713-1768). i This, of course, k one of 
those few exertions in the Library where a ^hort complete 
tale has been diosen from a long work cd.fiction, '^The **®* 
Story of Le Fevre" being culled from ^‘Tristram Shandy.” It 
fxintains a m i ni m um of incident, but what a world of kindly nature 
^OL. XI I B 
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popular. ^ His Stories of Waterloo,” from whidi ” Frank Kennedy ” 

IS taken, is a work that has been curiously neglected by the reprinters 
of our standard authors, who have found ready audiences for much 
matter of far less literary and historic value. Witli Samuel Lover 
(i;r97-i868) we arrive at an author, who is Irish of the Irish. All his 
writings were aimed at expressing Irish character in an Irish way, 
and immensely popular though he was as recently as _ 
thirty or forty years ago, much that he wrote now seems 
to belong to a very remote day. Humour is a quality curiously apt 
to go out of fashion unless it be entirely of the mind. Lover's story 
of ” The Gridiron ” is just a good old Irish anecdote told in a rollick¬ 
ing manner reminiscent of Handy Andy," and the humour of it^' 
happens to be quite fresh, in which it differs from most of his other 
short stories. Here one might have expected an example from 
William Carleton, whose tales of the Irish peasantry used to be so 
popular; but careful examination of his work has failed to discover 
an ex^ple suitable for inclusion, as they lack both invention and 
narrative art, and are told with unnecessary circumlocution. There 
is movement and literary grace, however, in " The Story „ 
of Genevieve ” by Anna Jameson (1797-1860), whose 
'■ Characters of Shakespeare's Women is still a popular 
classic. This is an old-fashioned romantic fiction and not the less 
charming on that account, but the author was evidently distrustful 
of her power to illustrate movement by dialogue, in which the real 
art of tlie short story abides. There is the true Irish flavour in 
” Daniel O’Rourke,” the first of two excellent stories by Crofton 
Croker (1798-1854), famous as a folklorist and author of _ , 

" Fairy L^ends and Traditions of the South of Ireland.” 

T^e Quarterly said aptly of ” Daniel O’Rourke ” : ” It is a fine Dutch 
picture of nightmare; rivalling in its way the sublimed vision of 
Bums.” Croker's other story, ” The Lady of Gollerus,'' is a fairy 
tale of sorts, racy of the Irish fisher folk, and might well have served 
as germ of the idea which Mr. H. G. Wells used with so much humour 
and ingenuity in " The Lady from the Sea.” 


AN author of considerable popularity in the days of the ” Annuals ” 
^ w^ John Banim (1798-1842), whose ” Tales of the O'Hara 
Family ” had quite a vogue. The two examples of his work here are 
^osen almost as much for their historical value as for their literary 
i^al^es. ” TTie Stolen Sheep ” is a good straightfoi'ward tale of 
the hungry times in Ireland, and has both atmosphere 
pd movement; while "The Churchyard Watch,” though 
it cannot be considered an artistic success, is historically 
import^t, and from the literary point of view interesting 
as reahsing a situation full of tragic possibilities which, in the hapd** 
of a more skilled or indeed amr present day story-writer, could be 
developed with thrilling effect. Gerald GriflSn (1803-1846) was a young 
Inshnian of much literary promise, whose story " The CoUegians ^ 
has still a certain popularity as the " Colleen Bawn.” " The Dilemma 
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of Phadrig/' an excellent peasant tale, is the best example of Griffin's 
work in the short story. The fairy doctor plays the j>art of the 
Medicine Man of the savages, and the way out of the situation realised 
by the story-teller is of a piece with the superstition of the times in 
which it was written. “ A Hero Worshipper ” by Charles James 
Lever (1809-1872) introduces one of the most notable figures among 
_ modem Irish authors. Lever's famous stones, such as 
Ltvwr « Harry Lorrequer," “ Charles O’Malley," and half a-dozen 
others which the reader will readily remember, did in many ways for 
Ireland what the Waverley Novels did for Scotland. Lever was one 
of the great novelists in his splendid virility, his breadth of view, 
his rich imagination, and the vigour of his style. He belonged to the 
grand school of novel writers that flourished in mid-Victorian days and 
the tradition of which is being maintained by none of our contempo¬ 
rary writers. " A Hero Worshipper " is sdected from his volume 
" Cfornelius O'Dowd,” which consists chiefly of stories and sketches 
originally contributed to Blackwood’s, and in this we have the real 
stuff: clever characterisation, brisk and confident narrative, rich 
humour. 

I N the middle years of last century and particularly among Irish 
and Scottish'writers ghost stories and tales of the supernatural 
were so frequently forthcoming that there must have been a wide 
demand for them. Among the Irish writers who penned many tales 
- p of the supernatural was the novelist Sheridan Le Fanu 
(1814-1873), and he fortunately combined with an ability 
to thrill his readers an admirable sense of humour, both qualities 
being wdl illustrated in " The Ghost and the Bone-Setter.” Canon 
Canon Sheehan (1852-1913) never had any considerable popularity 
among Engl^ readers, but his name and works are treasured 
among his countrymen and co-religionists, and “A Thorough 
Gentleman ” will show that he could tell an interesting story and 
display at the same time a certain sardonic wit. In Mr. Frankfort 
Frankfort touch our own day for the first time, 

Moore most popular of modern authors, Mr. Moore is 

a good Irishman who has written tales of many lands 
and different times, but has always seemed to move with most 
confident step in the gallant days of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. ” The Comedy of the Old Love " is typical of Mr. Moore's 
very distinguished gifts of story-telling. And what a piece of perfect 
beauty in the realm of the “fairy story is ” The Birthday of the Infanta ” 
from Oscar Wilde’s “ House of Pomegranates.” " Maureen's Fair¬ 
ing,” by Jane Barlow, is a good example of that delightful writer's 
KathuixiB which was always essentially Irish in inspiration 

and in manner, Mrs. Ifinkson (Katharine T3man, b. 
1861), on the other haind, is an Irish novelist of wide and 
established popularity, who most usually seelra her scenes and 
characters elsewhere fiian in her native land. Her two stories here 
reprinted, ” At the Spotted Lamb ” and ” The Meeting in the 
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Library/’ are hapj^y contrasted, the one being touched with romance 
and gaietv and the other awakening deeper emotions. Richard 
Dehan" [b. 1864) is another brilliant novelist of Irish 
origin who has drawn but little upon her native land for 
the scenes and diaracters of her books. ** Richard 
Dehan ” had written much and well in the way of the short story 
long before winning fame as a '* full-length ” novelist, and ” A Nursery 
Tea,” for invention, characterisation, and smoothness of form, 
probably as good a short story of its length as one could find. Mr. 
Shan Bullock {b. 1865) is an admirable Irish writer who _ 
has gone back to the scenes of his youth for most of his 
tales, and is probably discovered at his best in sudh 
examples as the two from ” Ring o’ Rushes ” included in this volume. 
Frank Mathew (6. 1865) also seeks to interpret Irish life and character 
in the same way, and it would be difficult to find other „ . 
two such perfect idylls of Ireland as ” The Reverend 
Peter Flannery” and ”The Connemara Miracle,” sdected from his 
delightful book ** At the Rising of the Moon.” 

N O living writer, of course, has done more to revivify in Ireland a 
sense of the old national thin^ than her most eminent living 
poet, Mr. W. B. Yeats (&. 1865). Chiefly in the theatre he has sought 
to effect that national literary revival which others have _ _ 
been quick to turn to political ends. *' The Twisting of 
the Rope,” which is selected from his “ Tales of Red 
Hanrahan,” is a poet's way of telling an old folk story, and very 
charm.ng and characteristic it must be pronounced. It is rather in 
favour of our territorial classification that Mrs. Agnes Castle, 
whom we usually think of as part author with her husband, Egerton 
Castle, of the daintiest ” costume ” romances set in old 
English scenes, should appear, when bracketed with her 0**^“ 
fellow-countrymen in this volume, as the author of an 
essentially Insh and very beautiful and moving short story. Seumas 
MacManus, of course, is Irish to the core in ail his writings, and has 
confined himself to the telling of tales of his native countryside. 
He could not have done better, his gifts for this particular and 
desirable work are high, and if he has not won, or tried to win, a wide 
audience in the other British Isles for his tales of Irish peasantxy, he 
has achieved both fame and popularity with the much wider reading 
public of the United States. The Bewitched Fiddle,” de- 
lightfuUy told as it is and full of humour, is probably *“**®^" 
ba^^ ™n some old story which its author heard in his boyhood, 
Resurr^tion of Dinny O’Dowd,” so admirably narrated, 
has no doubt germinated from some popular local story of the people! 
A pure work of the imagination and a short story of true 
traderness and real beauty is the late Mrs. Shorter's ” Pris- 
d^. ” Dora Sigerson Shorter was one of the sweetest singers 
of Ireland and a lady who burned with the intensest en- 
thusiasm for all things Iri^. In her all too short life she won a 
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measure of fame with her poetry which will endure and grow, for she 
had vision and music, and perhaps the attraction of her poetry has a 
little obscured her remarkable work in prose, of which ''^The Father 
Confessor and Other Stories ” is sufficient to mark the writer out from 
the ordinary ruck of story-tellers. It is from that volume that the 
beautiful story of “ Priscilla ” is reprinted. 


P ROBABLY no popular writers of our time are more representative 
of their native country in the mind of the reading public than 
the two gifted Irish ladies who have added so considerably to the 
gaiety of our literature under the style of “ E. CE. Somerville and 
Martin Ross.” “ The Experiences of an Irish R. M. ” is 
one of the modem classics of humour and the life joyous. 
All the writings of these admirable literary partners are 
informed with the best of high spirits and a fresh and lively 
wit. ” Martin Ross ” the pen-name of Miss Violet Florence 
Martin, who died in December 1915 , and whose biography has been 
so sympathetically written by her surviving colleague. “The House 
of Fahy ” illustrates their delightful art at its best, and to the few 
who are unacquainted with their work it is a certain appetiser for 
more, while to those who are familiar with it the story will stand a 
second or a third or even a four& reading, which is the real “ acid 
test ” of merit. In a totally different way from these gay chroniclers 
of one of the most fascinating aspects of Irish country 
life, Mr. Daniel Corkery, an Irish writer of more recent 
reputation, is equally interpretative of his native land. 
The greyer things of Ireland, the shadowed lives of its poorer classes, 
have found in him an exponent whose art is entirely admirable and 
whose sympathy is profound. Humour of the deeper sort, of course, 
is by no means absent even from the tragic side of Irish life, and 
there is a pleasant touch of it in “ The Breath of life,” but " The 
Child Saint ” is of sentiment all compact. Each is a perfect study 
in its way and representative of Mr. Corkery's very fine work, “ A 
Munster Twilight.^' There is nothing at all that is Irish in the very 
remarkable work of Lord Dunsany uidess it be the wonderful imagina¬ 
tive q^uEdities of his tales. He holds a place in our later literature 
that is unique, and he is a master of the most beautiful and 
sensuous style. One reads his books as much for their manner as for 
_ their matter, and the least thing that he has written has 

distinction: he is essentially an artist in words. Lord 
Dunsany's effects are all achieved with an ideal economy of de¬ 
scription, and yet there is no touch that seems lacking to the com¬ 
pleteness of the picture he sets out to paint. The group of selections 
from his various writings here given will serve well to show the wide 
range of his imagination from the weird fancy of “ Mallington Moor ” 
and the sardonic humour of “ Coronation of Mr. Thomas Shap ” to the 
biting satire of “ The Hen,” 

J. A. H. 
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THE STORY OF INKLE AND YARICO 

A RIETTA is visited by all persons of both sexes, who have any 
pretence to wit and gallantry. She is in that time of Ufe 
which is neither affected with the follies of youth, nor in¬ 
firmities of age ; and her conversation is so mixed with gaiety and 
prudence, that she is agreeable both to the young and the old. Her 
behaviour is very frank, without being in ^e least blamable: and 
as she is out of the track of any amorous or ambitious pursuits of her 
own, her visitants entertain her with accounts of themselves very 
freely, whether they concern their passions or their interests. I made 
her a visit this afternoon, having*«.been formerly introduced to the 
honour of her acquaintance by my friend Will Honeycomb, who has 
prevailed upon her to admit me sometimes into her assembly, as a 
civil inoffensive man. I found her accompanied with one person only, 
a commonplace talker, who, upon my entrance, arose, and after a 
very slight civility sat down again ; then, turning to Arietta, pursued 
his discourse, which I found was upon the old topic of constancy in 
love. He went on with great facility in repeating what he talks every 
day of his life; and with the ornaments of insignificant laughs and 
gestures, enforced his arguments by quotations out of plays and songs, 
which aUude to the perjuries of the fair, and the general levity of women. 
Methought he strove to shine more than ordinarily in his talkative way, 
that he might insult my silence, and distinguish himself before a 
woman of Arietta's taste and imderstanding. She had often an in¬ 
clination to interrupt him, but could find no opportunity, till the larum 
ceased of itself, which it did not till he had repeated and murdered the 
celebrated story of the Ephesian Matron. 

Arietta seemed to r^ard this piece of raillery as an outrage done to 
her sex; as indeed’ I have always observed that women, whether out 
of a nicer regard to their honour, or what other reason I cannot tell, 
are more sensibly touched with those general aspersions which are 
cast upon their sex, than men are by what is said of theirs. 
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When she had a little recovered herself from the serious anger she 
was in, she replied in the following manner : 

'* Sir, when I consider how perfectly new all you have said on this 
subject is, and that the story you have given us is not quite two 
thousand years old, I cannot but think it a piece of presumption to dfs- 
pute it with you ; but your quotations put me in mind of the fable of 
the lion and the man. The man walking with that noble animal, showed 
him, in the ostentation of human superiority, a sign of a man killing 
a Kon. Upon which, the lion said very justly, ' We lions are none of 
us painters, else we could show a hundred men killed by lions for one 
lion killed by a man.' You men are writers, and can represent us 
women as unbecoming as you please in your works, while we are unable 
to return the injury. You have twioe or thrice observed in your 
discourse that hjrpocrisy is the very foundation of our education ; and 
that an ability to dissemble our affections is a professed part of our 
breeding. These and such other reflections are sprinkled up and down 
the writings of all ages by authors, who leave behind them memorials 
of their resentment against the scorn of particular women, in invectives 
against the whole sex. Such a writer, I doubt not, was the celebrated 
Petronius, who invented the pleasant aggravations of the frailty of the 
Ephesian lady; but when we consider this question between the 
sexes, which has been either a point of dispute or raillery ever since 
there were men and women, let us take facts from plain people, and 
from such as have not either ambition or capacity to embellish thdr 
narrations with any beauties of imagination. I was the other day 
amusing myself with Ligon's Account of Barbadoes ; and, in answer 
to your w'ell-wrought tale, I will give you (as it dwells upon my memory) 
out of that honest traveller, in his fifty-fifth page, the history of Inkle 
and Yarico, 

*' * Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty years, embarked 
in the Downs, on the good ship called the Achilles, bound for the West 
Indies, on the i 6 th of June, 1647 , order to improve his fortune by 
trade and merchandise. Our adventurer was the third son of an 
eminent citizen, who had taken particular care to instil intp his mind 
an early love of gain, by making him a perfect master of numbers, and 
consequently giving him a quick view of loss and advantage, and 
preventing tihe natural impiilses of his passions by prepossession to¬ 
wards his interests. With a mind thus turned, yoimg Inkle had a 
person every way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his countenance, strength 
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in his limbs, with ringlets of fair hair loosely flowing on his shoiflders. 
It happened, in the course of the voyage, that the AchiUes, in some 
distress, put into a creek on the main of America, in search of provisions. 
The youth, who is the hero of my story, among others went on shore 
on this occasion. From their first landing they were observed by a 
party of Indians, who hid themselves in the woods for that purpose. 
The English unadvisedly marched a great distance from the shore 
into the coimtry, and were intercepted by the natives, who slew the 
greatest number of them. Our adventurer escaped among others, by 
flying into a forest. Upon his coming into a remote and pathless 
part of the wood, he threw himself, tired and breathless, on a little 
hillock, when an Indian maid rushed from a thicket behind him. After 
the first surprise they appeared mutually agreeable to each other. 
If the European was highly charmed with the limbs, features, and 
wild graces of the naked American ; the American was no less taken 
with the dress, complexion, and shape of an European, covered from 
head to foot. The Indian grew immediately enamoured of him, and 
consequently solicitous for his preservation. She therefore conveyed 
him to a cave, where she gave him a delicious repast of fruits, and led 
him to a stream to slake his thirst. In the midst of these good offices, 
she would sometimes play with his hair, and delight in the opposition 
of its colour to that of her fingers : then open his bosom, then laiigh at 
him for covering it. She was, it seems, a person of distinction, for she 
every day came to him in a different dress, of the most beautiful shells, 
bugles,* and bredes.® She likewise brought him a great many spoils, 
which her other lovers had presented to her, so that his cave was richly 
adorned with all the spotted skins of beasts, and most party-coloured 
feathers of fowls, which that world afforded. To make his confinement 
more tolerable, she would carry him in the dusk of the evening, or by 
the favour of moonlight, to unfreqhented groves and solitudes, and 
show him where to lie down in safety, and sleep amidst the falls of 
waters and melody of nightingales. Her part was to watch and hold 
him awake in her arms, for fear of her countr 3 Tnen, and wake him on 
occasions to consult his safety. In this manner did the lovers pass 
away their time, till they had learned a language of their own, in which 
the voyager communicated to his mistress how happy he ^ould be to 
have her in his country, where she should be clothed in Such silks as 
his waistcoat was made of, and be carried in houses drawn by horses, 
I Beads. * Braids. 
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without being exposed to wind or weather. All this he promised her 
the enjo 3 rment of, without such fears and alarms as they were there 
torment^ with. In this tender correspondence these lovers lived 
for several months, when Yarico, instructed by her lover, discovered 
a vessel on the coast, to which she made signals ; and in the night, with 
the utmost joy and satisfaction, accompanied him to a ship’s crew pf 
his countrymen bound to Barbadoes. When a vessel from the main 
arrives in that island, it seems the planters come down to the shore, 
where there is an immediate market of the Indians and other slaves, as 
with us of horses and oxen. 

“ ‘ To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into English terri¬ 
tories, began seriously to reflect upon his loss of time, and to weigh 
with himself how many days’ interest of his money he had lost during 
his stay with Yarico. This thought made the young man very pensive, 
and careful what accoimt he should be able to give his friends of his 
voyage. Upon which consideration, the prudent and frugal young 
man sold Yarico to a Barbadian merchant; notwithstanding that 
the poor girl, to incline him to commiserate her condition, told him that 
she was with child by him ; but he only made use of that information 
to rise in his demands upon the purchaser.' ” 

I was so touched with this story (which I think should be alwa}^ a 
counterpart to the Ephesian Matron) that I left the room with tears in 
my eyes, which a woman of Arietta’s good sense did, I am sure, take 
for greater applause than any compliments I could make her. 





Sm ROGER DE COVERLET’S WOOING 

Sib Richard Steele 

T he first of our society is a gentleman of Worcestershire, of 
ancient descent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger de Coverley. 
His great grandfather was inventor of that famous coimtry- 
dance which is called after him. All who know that shire are very well 
acquainted with the parts and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman 
that is very singular in his behaviour, but his singularities proceed 
from his good sense, and are contradictions to the manners of the 
world only as he thinks the world is in the wrong. However, this 
humour creates him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or 
obstinacy; and his being unconfined to modes and forms makes him 
but the readier and more capable to please and oblige all who know 
him. .When he is in town he lives in Soho Square. 

It is said, he keeps himself a bachelor by reason he was crossed in 
love by a perverse beautiful widow of the next county to him. Before 
this disappointment. Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentleman, had 
often supped with my lord Rochester and Sir George Etherege, fought 
a duel upon his first coming to town, and kicked Bully Dawson in a 
public coffee-house for calling him youngster. Biit^eing ill-used by 
the above-mentioned widow, he was very serious for a year and a half; 
and though, his temper being naturally jovial, he at last got over it, 
he grew careless of himself and never dressed afterwards ; he continues 
to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut that were in fashion at the 
time of his repulse, which, in his mepry humours, he tells us, had been 
in and out twelve times ^ce he first wore it. . . . 

He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty, keeps a 
good house in both town and country; a great lover of mankind; 
but there is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour, that, he is rather 
beloved than esteemed. His tenants grow rich, his servants look 
satisfied, all the young women profess love to him, and the young men 
are glad of his company. When he comes into a hou% he calls the 
servants by their names, and talks all the way upstairs to a visit. I 
must not omit that Sir Roger is a justice of the Quorum ; that he fills 

n 
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the chair at a quarter-session with great abilities, and three months 
ago gained universal applause by explaining a passage in the game- 
act. . . . 

I mentioned a great affliction which my friend Sir Roger had met 
with in his youth; which was no less than a disappointment in love. 
It happened this evening that we fell into a very pleasing walk at a 
distance from his house. As soon as we came into it, 

" It is," quoth the good old man, looking round him with a smile, 
" vary hard that any part of my land should be settled upon one who 
has used me so ill as the perverse widow did ; and yet I am sure I could 
not see a sprig of any bough of this wWple walk of trees, but I should 
reflect upon her and her severity. She has certainly the finest hand of 
any woman in the world. You are to know this was the place wherein 
I used to muse upon her ; ^d by that custom I can never come into it, 
but the same tender sentiments revive in my mind, as if I had actually 
walked with that beautiful creature under these shades. I have been 
fool enough to carve her name on the bark of several of these trees ; so 
unhappy is the condition of men in love, to attempt the removing of 
their passion by the methods which serve only to imprint it deeper. 
She has certainly the finest hand of any woman in the world." 

Here followed a profound silence, and I was not displeased to observe 
my friend falling so naturally into a discourse, which I had ever before 
taken notice he industriously avoided. After a very long pause he 
entered upon an account of this great circumstance in his life, with an 
air which I thougflit raised my idea of him above what I had ever had 
before ; and gave me the picture of that cheerful mind of his before it 
received that stroke which has ever since affected his words and actions. 
But he went on as follows : 

“ I came to my estate in my twenty-second year, and resolved to 
follow the steps of the most worthy of my ancestors who have inhabited 
this spot of earth before me, in all the methods of hospitality and good 
neighbourhood, for fhe sake of my fame ; and in country sports and 
recreations, for the sake of my health. In my twenty-third year I 
was obliged to serve as sheriff of the county; and in my servants, 
officers, and whole equipage, indulged the pleasure of a yoimg man 
(who did not think iU of his own person) in taking that public occarion 
of showing my figure and behaviour to advantage. 

" You may easily imagine to yotirself what appearance I made, 
who am pretty tall, rid[e] weU, and was very well dressed, at the head of 
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a whole county, with mime before me, a feather in my hat, and my horse 
wdU bitted. I can assure you I was not a little pleased with the kind 
looks and glances 1 had from all the balconies and windows as I rode 
to the hall where the assizes were held. But when 1 came there, a 
beautiful creature in a widow’s habit sat in court to hear the event of 
a cause concerning her dower. This commanding creature (who was 
bom for destruction of all who behold her) put on such a resignation 
in her countenance, and bore the whispers of all around the court with 
such a pretty uneasiness, I warrant you, and then recovered herself 
from one eye to another, till she was perfectly confused by meeting 
something so wistful in all she encountered, that at last, with a murrain 
to her, she cast her bewitching eye upon me. I no sooner met it, but 
I ^wed like a great surprised booby; and knowing her cause to be 
the first which came on, I cried like a captivated calf as I was, 

" ' Make way for the defendant’s witnesses.' 

“ This sudden partiality made all the county immediately see the 
sheriff also was become a slave to the fine widow. During the time her 
cause was upon trial she behaved herself, I warrant you, with such a 
deep attention to her business, took opportunities to have little billets 
handed to her counsel, then would be in such a pretty confusion, 
occasioned, you must know, by acting before so much company, that 
not only I but the whole court was prejudiced in her favour; and all 
that the next heir to her husband had to urge was thought so groundless 
and frivolous, that when it came to her counsel to reply, there was not 
half so much said as every one besides in the court thought he could 
have urged to her advantage. 

" You must understand, sir, this perverse woman is one of those 
unaccountable creatures that secretly rejoice in the admiration of 
men, but indulge themselves in no further consequences. Hence it 
is that she has ever had a train of admirers, and she removes from her 
slaves in town to those in the country, according to the seasons of the 
year. She is a reading lady, and far gone in the pleasures of friendship ; 
she is always accompanied by a confidant, who is witness to her daily 
protestations against our sex, and consequently a bar to her first steps 
towards love, upon the strength of her own maxims and declarations. 

** Hw ever, I must needs say this accomplished mistress of mine 
has distinguished me above the rest, and has been known to declare 
Sir Roger de Coverley was the tamest and most human of all the 
brutes in the country. I was told she said so by one who thought he 
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rallied me ; but upon the strength of this slender encouragement, of 
being thought least detestable, I made new liveries, new-paired my 
coach-horses, sent them all to town to be bitted, and taught to throw 
their legs well, and move all together, before I pretended to cross the 
country and wait upon her. 

“ As soon as I thought my retinue suitable to the character of my 
fortune and youth, I set out from hence'to make my addresses. The 
particular skill of this lady has ever been to inflame your wishes, and 
yet command respect. To make her mistress of this art, she has a 
greater share of knowledge, wit, and good sense, than is usual, even 
among men of merit. Then she is beautiful beyond the race of women. 
If you won't let her go on with a certain artifice with her eyes and the 
skill of beauty, she will arm herself with her real charms, and strike 
you with admiration instead of desire. It is certain that if you were 
to behold the whole woman, there is that dignity in her aspect, that 
composure in her motion, that complacency in her manner, that if her 
form makes you hope, her merit makes you fear. But then again, 
she is such a desperate scholar, that no country-gentleman can approach 
her without being a jest. 

" As I was going to tell you, when I came to her house I was ad¬ 
mitted to her presence with great civility; at the same time she 
placed herself to be first seen by me in such an attitude as I think you 
call the posture of a picture, that she discovered new charms, and I 
at last came towards her with such an awe as made me speechless. 
This slie no sooner observed but she made her advantage of it, and 
began a discourse to me concerning love and honour, as they both are 
followed by pretenders, and the real votaries to them. When she had 
discussed these points in a discourse, which I verily believe was as 
learned as the best philosopher in Europe could possibly make, she 
asked me whether she was so happy as to fall in with my sentiments on 
these important particulars. Her confidant sat by her, and upon 
my being in the last confusion and silence, this malicious aid of hers, 
turning to her, says, ‘ I am very glad to observe Sir Roger pauses upon 
this subject, and seem^ resolved to deliver all his sentiments upon the 
matter when he pleases to speak.’ ^They both kept their countenances, 
apd after I had sat half an hour meditating how to behave before such 
profotmd casuists, I rose up and took my leave. 

'* Chance has since that time thrown me very often in her way, 
and she as often has directed a discourse to me whidi I do not under* 
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stand. This barbarity has kept me ever at a distance from the most 
beautiful object my eyes ever fieheld. It is thus also she deals with all 
mankind, and you must make love to her, as you would conquer the 
Sphinx, by posing her. But were she like other women, and that there 
were any taking to her, how constant must the pleasure of that man 

be who could converse with a creature- 

*' But after all, you may be sure her heart is fixed on some one or 
other; and yet I have been credibly informed ; but who can believe 
half that is said I After she had done speaking to me, she put her 
hand to her bosom, and adjusted her tucker. Then she cast her eyes 
a little down upon my beholding her too earnestly. They say she 
sings excellently ; her voice in her ordinary speech has something in 
it inexpressibly sweet. You must know I dined with her at a public 
table the day after I first saw her, and she helped me to some tansy in 
the eye of all the gentlemen in the country: she has certainly the 
finest hand of any woman in the world. I can assure you, sir, were you 
to behold her, you would be in the same condition ; for as her speech is 
music her form is angehc. But I find I grow irregular while I am talk¬ 
ing of her; but indeed it would be stupidity to be imconcemed at such 
perfection. Oh the excellent creature, she is as inimitable to all women 
as she is inaccessible to aU men.** 

I foimd my friend begin to rave, and insensibly led him towards the 
house, that we might be joined by some other company; and am 
convinced that the widow is the secret cause of aU that inconsistency 
which appears in some parts of my friend's discourse ; though he has 
so much command of himself as not directly to mention her, yet 
according to that of Martial, which one knows not how to render in 
English, Dum iacet hanc loquitur. I shall end this paper with that 
whole epigram, which represents with' much humour my honest friend’s 
condition: 

Let Rufus weep, rejmce, stand, sit, or walk. 

Still he can nothing but of Navia talk; 

Let him eat, drink, ask questions, or dispute^ 

Still he must speak of N<evia, or be mute. 

He writ to his father, ending vrith this line, 

1 am, my lovely Noma, ever thine. 
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THE STORY OF LE FEVRE 


M y uncle Toby was one evening sitting at his supper, when the 
landlord of a little inn in the village came into the parlour, 
with an empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or two of 

sack: 

“ 'Tis for a poor gentleman—I think of the army," said the land¬ 
lord, '* who has been taken ill at my house four days ago, and has 
never held up his head since, or had a desire to taste anything till just 
now, that he has a fancy for a glass of sack and a thin toast;—I think, 
said he, taking his hand from his forehead, it would comfort me.— 

" If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy such a thing,” added the 
landlord, ” I would almost steal it for the poor gentleman, he is so ill.— 
I hope in God he will still mend,” contmued he,—” we are all of us 
concerned for him.” 

” Thou art a good-natured soul, I will answer for thee,” cried my 
tmcle Toby, ” and thou shalt drink the poor gentleman’s health in a 
glass of sack thyself,—^and take a couple of bottles, with my service, 
and tell him he is heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more if 
they will do him good. 

” Though I am persuaded,” said my uncle Toby, as the landlord 
shut the door, ” he is a very compassionate fellow. Trim, yet I cannot 
help entertainiiag a high opinion of his guest too ; there must be some¬ 
thing more than common in him, that in so short a time should win so 
much on the affections of his host ” :— 

" And of his whole family,” added the coiporal, ” for they are all 
concerned for him.” 

” Step after him,” said my unde Toby, ” do. Trim, and ask if he 
knows his name.” 

** I have quite forgot it, truly,” said the landlord, coming back into 
the parlour with the corporal, ” but I can ask his son again." ^ 

” Has he a son with him then ? ” said my unde Toby- 
" A boy,” replied the landlord, ” of about eleven or twelve 5 ^ars 
of age ; but the poor creature has tasted almost as Httle as his father ; 
he does nothing but mourn and lament for him night and day; he has 
not stirred from the bedside these two days.” 
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My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrust his plat4 
from before him as the landlord gave him the account; and Trim, 
without being ordered, took it away without saying one word, and in 
few minutes after brought him hife pipe and tobacco. 

** Stay in the room a little," said my imcle Toby. *"Trim I " said 
my uncle Toby, after he had lighted his pipe and smoked about 
dozen whiffs—Trim came in front of his master and made his bow— 
my uncle Toby smoked on, and said no more. " Corporal I " said my 
imcle Toby ; the corporal made his bow—my uncle Toby proceeded no 
farther, but finished his pijje. 

" Trim 1 " said my uncle Toby, ** I have a project in my bead, as it 
is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm in my, roquelaure, and 
paying a visit to this poor gentleman." ' 

** Your honour's roquelaure," replied the corporal, " has not bncJte 
been had bn since the night before your honour received your wound, 
when we mounted guard in the trenches before the gate at St. Nicholas ; 
and besides it is so cold and rainy a night, that what with the roque¬ 
laure, and what with the weather 'twill be enough to give your honour 
your death, and bring on your honour’s torment in your groifi," 

" I fear so,” replied my uncle Toby ; " but I am not at rest in my 
mind. Trim, since the account the landlord has given me. I wish t' 
had not known so much of this affair," added my uncle Toby, " or 
that I had known more of it: how shall we manage it ? " 

*' Leave it, an’ please your honour, to me," quoth the corporal; 

“ I’ll take my hat and stick, and go to the house and reconnoitre, and 
act accordingly; and I will bring your honour a fuU account in an 
hour." , 

** Thou shalt go.'Trim,’’ said my uncle Toby, " and here’s U shilling 
for thee to drink with his servant." 

I shall get it all out of him,’’ said the corporal, shutting the 

door. 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe ; and had it not been that he 
Qow and then wandered from the point, with considwng whether it 
was hot full as well to have the curtain of the tenaille a straight line 
as a crooked one, he might be said to have thought of nothing else but 
poor Le Fevre and his boy the whole time he smoked it. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes out of his 
third pipe that Corporal Trim returned from the inn, and gave him the 
following accoi^it ;—** I despaired at first," said the corporal, " of 
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being able to bring baek to.your honour any kind of mteiHgence con¬ 
cerning the poor sick lieutenant/* 

Is he in the army then ? said my Toby,;!^ 

" He i^” said the corporal. ^ 

** And in what regiment ? ” said my imde Toby, 

** ru tell youf honour,” replied the corporal, ” everything straight 
forwarife, as I learned it.” > 

" The^n, Trim, I'll fill another pipe,” said my uncle Toby, " and not 
interrupt thee till thou hast done; so sit down at thy ease. Trim, in 
the window seat, and begin thy story again.” 

>' The corporal made his old bow, which generally spoke as plain as 
a bow could speak it— your honour is good: —and having done that, 
he sat down as he was ordered, and began the story to my uncle Toby 
over again in pretty nearly the same words. 

" I despaired at first,” said the corporal, ” of being able to bring 
back any intelligence to your honour about the lieutenant and 
his son; for when I asked where his servant was, from whopi: 
I made myself sure of knowing everything which was proper to 
be asked,-;-” 

” That's a right distinction. Trim,” said my uncle Toby. 

" I. was answered, and please your honour, that he had no servant 
with him; that he had come to the inn with hired horses, which, 
on finding himself imable to proceed (to join, I suppose, the regiment), 
he had dismissed the morning after he came.—If I get better, my dear^ 
said he, as he gave his purse to his son to pay the man, we can hire 
horses fropi hence.—^But, alas 1 the poor gentleman will never get 
from hence, said the landlady to me, for I heard the death-watch all 
night long; and when he dies the youth his son will cehainly die 
with him; for he is brokm-hearted already. 

” I was hearing this account," continued the corporal, " when the 
youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin toast the landlord 
spoke of;—^but I will do it for my father myself, said the youth. Pray 
let me sa^e you the trouble, young gentleman, said I, tal^ig u^ a'fork 
for that purpose, and offering him a chair to sit down by the fir^^h^st 
I did it.-i^t believe, sir, said he, very modestly, I'cah plea%^l^':^st 
myself.—am sure, said I, hjs honour will not like the^ toast t^eii^rse 
for^being toasted by an old soldier. The youth toolrhold of 
and instiintly burst into tears.” 

/ Poor youth 1 ” said my uncle Toby, ” he has been bred jftp from 








an infant in t!he army, an4 the name o\ a sdldiear, Trim/sounded in his 
ears hlce the nansie of ;—1 wish X had him here.** 

** 1 never, in HiO march/* said the corporal^ Ikad so gredt a 

mind to tny dinner as I had to tsty with Mm fhr com|»iay; What 
could be the matter with me, an* i^ease your honohr ? **" 

** Nothing in the woiid. Trim/* said my un^ Tohy> biftwifig Ms 
nose, but that thou art a good-natured fellow." 

** When I gave him the toast,” continued the corporal, ** Xihought 
it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shandy’s servant, and that 
your honour (though a stranger) was extremely concerned for his father: 
and that if there was anything in your house or cellar **—(** and thou 
mightest have added my purse too,** said my unde Toby)—" he was 
heartily welcome to it: he made a very low bow (which was meant to 
your honour), but no answer, for his heart was so full—so he went up* 
stairs with the toast.—I warrant you, my dear, said I, as I opened the 
kitchen door, your father will be well again. Mr. Yorick’s curate was 
smoking a pipe by the kitchen hre ; but said not a word, good or bad« 
to comfort the youth. I thought it wrong,” added the corporal. 

*' I think so too,** said my unde Toby. 

** When the lieutenant had taken Ms glass of sack and toast he fdt 
hi ms df a little revived, and sent down into the kitchen to let me know 
that in about ten minutes he should be glad if 1 would step upstairs. 
I believe, saiu the landlord, he is going to say Ms prayers, for there'was 
a book laid upon the chair by his bedside, and as I shut the door 1 saw 
Ms son take up a cusMon. I thought, said the curate, that you gentle¬ 
men of the army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at all.^I heard the 
poor gentleman say his prajrers last night, said the landlady, very 
devoutly, and with my own ears, or I could not have believed it.—-Are 
you sure of it ? replied the curate. A soldier, an’ please your reverence, 
said I, prays as often (of Ms own accord) as a parson; and when he 
is fighting for h^s king, and for Ms own life, and for his honour too, he 
has the most reason to pray to God of any one in ihe whple world," 
** *irwas wen said of thee, Trim," said my uncle Tol^. 

^ when a Sj^dier, said I, an’ please your revereni::e, lias been 

staa^l^lf iot twelve hours together in the trenches, up to his lme€» in 
ox bngaged, said I, for months together in long and danger- 
“ous flMTches—hasTassed, perhaps, in his rear to-day—harassing oth^ 
|to-monrow—detached here—countermanded there—^resting th& mght 
|out upbn Ms arms—beat up in Ms shirt the next—^benumbed in his 
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joints—perhaps without straw in his tent to kneel upon--4iiiay say 
his prayers how and when he can. I believe, said I,—for 1 was piqued/' 
quoth the corporal, “for the reputation of the army,—I bel^^ye, ad* 
please your reverence, said I, that when a soldieB,^^^ tin^ 
he prays as heartily as a parson, though not with all his 
hypocrisy.” j , . 

“ Thou shouldest not have said that^.Trim,'® Said niy$uii^ i 

” for God only knows who is a h 5 rpocrite, and vsho ,1^ M^^^t the 
great and general review of us 

(and not till then), it will be seen hairl’^rietiieir duties in* 
this world, and who have not; wd we shaU^1j|j|^yfU|b^ ^Tri&^ 
accordingly.” “ I hope we shall,** said Trimt - *’ » 

” It is in the Scripture,” said my uncle Toby ; “ and I will show 
it thee to-morrow ; in the meantime, we may depend upon it, Txi^, 
for our comfort,” said my uncle Toby, ” that God Almighty is so good 
and just a governor of the world, that if we have but done our duties 
in it, it will never be inquired into whether we have done them in a 
red coat or a black one.” " I hope not,” said the corporal. 

*' But go on. Trim,” said my imcle Toby, “ with thy story.” 

*' When I went up,” continued the corporal, " into the lilfutfeii^t’s 
room, which I did not do till the expiration of the ten 
was lying in his bed, with his head raised upon his hand, with " 

upon the pillow, and a clean white cambric handkerdiief be^idte it< 
The youth was just stooping down to take up the cushion upon which 
I suppose he had been kneeling. The book was laid upon the- bed ^ 
and as he rose, in taking up the cushion with one hary^ ' 

his otho* to take it away at the same time.—Let it Wifiim ^ 

dear, said the lieutenant. He did not offer to speak to 
walked up close to his bedside.—If you be Captain 
said he, you must present my thanks to y®uf ihaster/with my 
boy's thanks along with them, for his courtesy to*ine: if he wSof 
Levens', said the lieutenant—I told him yoiir honour was>T^T^en, said 
he, I served three campaigns with him in Flander^^and remember 
him,—^but *tis most likely, as I had not the honoui*ibf any acquaintance 
with him, that he knows nothing of me. You will tell him, however, 
that the person lis good-nature has laid under ol^ation to him is 
one Le Fevre, a lieutenant in Angus’—^but he knows'me not, said he a 
second time, musing:—^possibly he may my story, added he—Pray 
tell the captain I was the ensign at Breda, whose wife was most un- 
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fortunately killed with a musket shot, as she lay in my arms in my 
tent.—1 remember the story, an’ please your honour, said I, very well. 
Do you so ? said he, wiping Ms eyes with Ms handkercMef, then well 
may I. In saying tMa. he drew a little ring out of Ms bosom, which 
seemed tied with a black ribbon about Ms neck, and kissed it twi:e. 
Here, Billy, said he.—^The boy flew across the room to the bedside, 
and falling down upon Ms knee, took the ring in Ms hand, and kissed 
it too, then kissed Ms father, and sat down upon the bed and wept.” 

” I wish,” said my uncle Toby, with a deep sigh, ” 1 wish, Trim, 1 
was iLsleep.” 

”*Your honour,” replied the corporal, ” is too much concerned; 
* shall I pour your honour out a glass of sack to your pipe ? ” 

*' Do, Trim," said my imcle Toby. 

" I Remember,” said my uncle Toby, sighing again, ” the story of 
the ensign and his wife, with a circumstance his modesty omitted ; and 
particularly well that he, as well as she, on some account or other (I 
have forgot what) was tmiversally pitied by the whole regiment;—^but 
finish the story thou art on.” 

" ’Tis finished already,” said the corporal, ” for I could stay no 
longer, so wished his honour a good-night: yoimg Le Fevre rose from 
off the be4, and saw me to the bottom of the stairs : and as we went 
down together, told they had come from Ireland, and were on their 
route to join the regiment in Flanders. But, alas I ” said the corporal, 
” the lieutenant’s last day's march is over.” 

Then what is to become of his poor boy ? ” cried my uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby’s etemail honour—though I teU it only 
for the sake of those who, when cooped in betwixt a natural and a 
positive law, know not for their souls which way in the world to turn 
themselves — that, notwithstanding my uncle Toby was warmly 
engaged at that time in carrying on> the siege of Dendermond, parallel 
with the allies, who pressed theirs on so vigorously that they scarce 
allowed Mm time to get Ms dinner:—that nevertheless he gave up 
Dendermond, though he had already made a lodgment upon the 
coimterscarp;—and bent Ms whole thoughts towards the private 
distress at the inn : and, except that he ordered the garden gate to 
be bolted up, by wMch he might be said to have turned the siege of 
Dendermond into a blockade, he left Dendermond to itself,—^to be 
relieved or not by the French king as the French king thought good; 
and only considered how he Mmself should relieve the poor lieutenant 
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and his son. That kind Being, who is a friend to the friendless, 
shall recompense thee for this. 

" Thou hast left this matter short/* said my uncle Toby to the 
corporal, as he was putting him to bed, “ and I will tell thee in what. 
Trim. In the first place, when thou madest an offer of my services to 
Le Fevre,—^as sickness and travelling are both expensive, and thou 
knewest he was but a poor lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as 
himself out of his pay, that thou didst not make an offer to him of my 
purse; because, had he stood in need, thou knowest. Trim, he had 
been as welcome to it as myself." 

" Your honour knows,” said the corporal, " I had no orders.** 

" True," quoth my uncle Toby,—" thou didst very right. Trim, as 
a soldier, but certainly very wrong as a man. 

" In the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast the same excuse,’* 
continued my uncle Toby,—" when thou offeredst him whatever was 
in my house, thou shouldst have offered him my house too. A sick 
brother officer should have the best quarters. Trim ; and if we had him 

with us, we could tend and look to him.-^Thou art an excellent nurse 

thyself, Trim, and what with thy care of him, and the old woman's, 
and his boy's, and mine together, we might recruit him again at once, 
and set him upon his legs.- 

" In a fortnight or three weeks," added my uncle Toby, smiling, 
** he might march." 

“ He will never march, an’ please your honour, m this world," said 
the corporal. 

“ He will march," said my uncle Toby, rising up from the side of 
the bed, with one shoe off. 

“ An’ please your honour," said the corporal, " he will never march, 
but to his grave." 

" He shall march," cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which 
had a shoe on, though without advancing an inch, " he shall march 
to his regiment." “ He cannot stand it," said the corporal. 

" He shall be supported,'* said my uncle Toby. 

** He’ll drop at last," said tfie corporal, " and what will become of 
his boy ? " 

" He shall not drop,** said my uncle Toby, firmly. 

" A-weU-a-day ! do what we can for him," said Trim, maintaining 
his point,—" the poor soul will die." 

** He shall not die, by God I ” cried my uncle Toby. 
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The accusing spirit,' which flew up to heaven’s chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he ^KTote 
it down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for ever. 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau, put his purse into his breeches 
pocket, and having ordered the corporal to go early in the morning for 
a ph 3 rsician, he went to bed, and fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright the morning after to every eye in the village 
tHit Le Fevre's and his afiBicted son’s ; the hand of death pressed heavy 
upon his eyelids; and hardly could the wheel at the cistern turn 
round its circle, when my uncle Toby, who had rose up an hour 
before his wonted time, entered the lieutenant’s room, and without 
preface or apology sat himself down by the chair at the bedade, and 
independently of all modes and customs opened the curtain in the 
manner an old friend and brother officer would have done it, and asked 
him how he did,—how he had rested m the night,—what was his com¬ 
plaint,—^where was his pain,—and what he could do to help him; and, 
without giving him time to answer any one of the inquiries, went on and 
told him of the little plan which he had been concerting with the 
corporal the night before for him. 

** You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,” said my uncle Toby, 
to my house, and we’U send for a doctor to see what's the matter,— 
and we’ll have an apothecary,—^and the corporal shall be your nurse ;— 
and I’ll be your servant, Le Fevre.” 

There wzis a frankness in my uncle Toby—^not the effect of 
familiarity, but the cause of it—^which let you at once into his soul, 
and showed you the goodness of his nature. To this there was some¬ 
thing in his looks, and voice, and manner, superadded, which eternally 
beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take shelter under him, so 
that before my uncle Toby had half finished the kind offers he was 
making to the father, had the son insensibly pressed up clo^ to his 
knees, and had taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was puUing 
it towards him. The blood and spirits of Le Fevre, which were waxing 
cold and slow within him , and were retreating to their last citadel, 
the heart—^rallied back,—^the film forsook his eyes for a‘moment;—^he 
looked up wishfully in my uncle Toby’s fece;—^then cast a look upon 
his boy; and that ligament, fine as it wtas, was never broken. 

Nature instantly ebbed again; the film returned |o its place; 
the pulse fluttered—stopped—went on, throbbed—stopped again— 
moved—stopped. Shall I go on ? No. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MAN IN BLACK 


M y father, the younger son of a good family, was possessed of 
a small living in the church. His education was above his 
fortune, and his generosity greater than his education. Poor 
as he was, he had his flatterers still poorer than himself; for every 
dinner he gave them, they returned an equivalent in praise ; and this 
was all he wanted. The same ambition that actuates a monarch at 
the head of an army, influenced my father at the head of his table; 
he told the story of the ivy-tree, and that was laughed at; he repeated 
the jest of the two scholars and one pair of breeches, and the company 
laughed at that; but the story of Taffy in the sedan chair, was sure to 
set the table in a roar : thus his pleasure increased in proportion to the 
pleasure he gave ; he loved all the world, and he fancied aU the world 
loved him. 

As his fortune was but small, he lived up to the very extent of it; 
he had no intentions of leaving his children money, for that was dross ; 
he was resolved they should have learning; for learning, he used to 
observe, was better than silver or gold. For this purpose he undertook 
to instruct us himself ; and took as much pains to form our morals as 
to improve our understanding. We were told that universal bene¬ 
volence was what first cemented society ; we were taught to consider 
all the wants of mankind as our own ; to regard the human face divine 
with affection and esteem; he wound us up to be mere machines of 
pity, and rendered us incapable of withstanding the slightest impulse 
made either by real or fictitious distress; in a word, we were perfectly 
instructed in the art of giving away thousands, before we were taught 
the more necessary qualifications of getting a farthing. 

I cannot avoid imagining, that thus refined by his lessons out of all 
my suspicion, and divested of even all the little cunning which Nature 
had given me, I resembled, upon my first entrance into the busy and 
insidious world, one of thosq gladiators who were exposed with armour 
in the amphitheatre at Rome. My father, however, who had only 
seen the world on one side, seemed to triumph in my superior discern- 

*4 
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ment; though my whole stock of wisdom consisted in being able to 
talk like himself upon subjects that once were useful, because they 
were then topics of the busy world ; but that now were utterly useless, 
because connected with the busy world no longer. 

The first opportunity he had of finding his expectations disap¬ 
pointed, was at the very middling figure I made in the university; he 
had flattered himself that he should soon see me rising into the foremost 
rank in literary reputation, but was mortified to find me utterly 
unnoticed and unknown. His disappointment might have been 
partly ascribed to his having overrated my talents, and partly to my 
dislike of mathematical reasonings at a time when my imagination 
and memory, yet unsatisfied, were more eager after new objects, than 
desirous of reasoning upon those I knew. This did not, however, 
please my tutors, who observed indeed, that I was a little dull; but 
at the same time allowed, that I seemed to be very good-natured, and 
had no harm in me. 

After 1 had resided at college seven years my father died, and left 
me—^his blessing. Thus shoved from shore without ill-nature to 
protect, or cunning to guide, or proper stores to subsist me in so 
dangerous a voyage, I was obliged to embark in the wide world at 
twenty-two. But, in order to settle in life, my friends advised (for 
they always advise when they begin to despise us), they advised me, I 
say, to go into orders. 

To be obliged to wear a long wig. when I liked a short one, or a black 
coat, when I generally dressed in brown, I thought was such a restraint 
upon my hberty, that I absolutely rejected the proposal. A priest in 
England is not the same mortified creature with a bonze in China; 
with us, not he that fasts best, but eats best, is reckoned the best Uver; 
yet I rejected a life of luxury, indolence, and ease, from no other con¬ 
sideration but that boyish one of dress. So that my friends w^re now 
perfectly satisfied I was undone ; and yet they thought it a pity for 
one who had not the least harm in him, and was so very good-natured. 

Poverty naturally begets dependence, and I was admitted as 
flatterer to a great man. At first I was surprised that the situation of 
a flatterer at a great man's table could be thought disagreeable; there 
was no great trouble in listening attentively when his lordship spoke, 
and laughing when he looked round for applause. This even good 
manners might have obliged me to perform. I found, however, too 
soon, that his lordship was a greater dunce than myself; and from 
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that very moment flattery was at an end. I now rather aimed at 
setting him right, than at receiving his absurdities with submission ; 
to flatter those we do not know is an easy task; but to flatter our 
intimate acquaintances, all whose foibles are strongly in our eye, is 
drudgery insupportable. Every time I now opened my lips in praise, 
my falsehood went to my conscience; his lordship soon perceived me 
to be very imfit for service : I was therefore discharged, my patron at 
the same time being graciously pleased to observe, that he believed I 
was tolerably good-natured, and had not the least harm in me. 

Disappointed in ambition, I had recourse to love. A young lady, 
who lived with her aunt, and was possessed of a pretty fortune in her 
own disposal, had given me, as I fancied, some reason to expect success. 
The s 5 miptoms by which I was guided were striking. She had always 
laughed with me at her awkward acquaintance, and at her aunt among 
the number ; she always observed, that a man of sense would make a 
better husband than a fool, and I as constantly applied the observation 
in my own favour. She continually talked, in my company, of friend¬ 
ship and the beauties of the mind, and spoke of Mr. Shrimp my rival’s 
high-heeled shoes with detestation. These were circumstances which 
I thought strongly in my favour; so, after resolving and re-resolving, 
I had courage enough to teU her my mind. Miss heard my proposal 
with serenity, seeming at the same time to study the figures of her 
fan. Out at last it came. There was but one small objection to 
complete our happiness; which was no more than—that she was 
married three months before to Mr. Shrimp, with high-heeled shoes I 
By way of consolation, however, she observed that, though I was 
disappointed in her, my addresses to her aunt would probably kindle 
her into sensibility; as the old lady always allowed me to be very 
good-natured, and not to have the least share of harm in me. 

Yet, still I had friends, numerous friends, and to them 1 was 
resolved to apply. O Friendship 1 thou fond soother of the human 
breast, to thee we fly in every calamity ; to thee the wretched seek 
for succour ; on thee the care-tired son of misery fondly relies; from 
thy kind assistance the unfortunate always hopes relief, and may be 
ever sure of—disappointment. My first application was to a dty 
scrivener, who had frequently offered to lend me money when he knew 
I did not want it. I informed him that now was the time to put his 
friendship to the test; that I wanted to borrow a couple of hundreds 
for a certain occasion, and was resolved to take it up from him. 
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" And pray. Sir,” cried my friend, “ do you want all this money ? " 
** Indeed I never wanted it more,” returned I. 

** I am sorry for that,” cries the scrivener, " with all my heart; 
for they who want money when they come to borrow, will alwa 5 rs want 
money when they should come to pay.” 

From him I flew with indignation to one of the best friends I had 
in the world, and made the same request, 

" Indeed, Mr. Drybone,” cries my friend, “ I always thought it 
would come to this. You know. Sir, I would not advise you but for 
your own good ; but your conduct has hitherto been ridiculous in the 
highest degree, and some of your acquaintance always thought you a 
very silly fellow. Let me see—you want two hundred pounds. Do 
you only want two hundred. Sir, exactly ? ” 

” To confess a truth,” returned I, ” I shall want three hundred; 
but then I have another friend from whom I can borrow the rest.” 

” Why, then,” replied my friend, ” if you would take my advice 
(and you know I should not presume to advise you but for your own 
good), I would recommend it to you to borrow the whole sum from 
that other friend ; and then one note will serve for all, you know.” 

Poverty now began to come fast upon me ; yet instead of growing 
more provident or cautious as I grew poor, I became every day more 
indolerit and simple. A friend was arrested for fifty pounds; I was 
unable to extricate him except by becoming his bail. When at Kberty 
he fled from his creditors, and left me to take his place : in prison I 
expected greater satisfactions than I had enjoyed at large. I hoped to 
converse with men in this new world, simple and believing like myself, 
but I found them as cunning and as cautious as those in the world 
I had left behind. They spunged up my money whilst it lasted, 
borrowed my coals and never paid for them, and cheated me when 
I played at cribbage. All this was done because they beUeved me to 
be very good-natured, and knew that I had no harm in me. 

Upjon my first entrance into this mansion, which is to some the 
abode of despair, I felt no sensations different from those I experienced 
abroad. I was now on one side of the door, and those who were 
unconfined were on the other; this was all the difference between Us. 
At first, indeed, I felt some uneasiness, in considering how I should 
be able to provide this week for the wants of the week ensuing; but 
after some time, if I found m 3 ?self sure of eating one day, I never troubled 
my head how I was to be supplied another. I seized every precarious 
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meal with the utmost good humour; indulged no rants of spleen at 
my situation ; never caUed down heaven and all the stars to behold 
me dining upon an halfpenny-worth of radishes; my very companions 
were taught to believe that I liked salad better than mutton. I 
contented myself with thinking, that all my life I should either eat 
white bread or brown ; considered that all that happened was best; 
laughed when I was not in pain ; took the world as it went, and read 
Tacitus often, for want of more books and company. 

How long I might have continued in this torpid state of simplicity 
I cannot tell, had I not been roused by seeing an old acquaintance, 
whom I knew to be a prudent blockhead, preferred to a place in the 
Government. I now found that I had pursued a wrong track, and that 
the true way of being able to relieve others, was first to aim at in¬ 
dependence myself; my immediate care, therefore, was to leave my 
present habitation, and make an entire reformation in my conduct 
and behaviour. For a free, open, undesigning deportment, I put on 
that of closeness, prudence and economy. One of the most heroic 
actions 1 ever performed, and for which I shall praise myself as long as 
I live, was the refusing half-a-crown to an old acquaintance, at the time 
when he wanted it, and 1 had it to spare ; for this alone I deserve to 
be decreed an ovation. 

I now, therefore, pursued a course of uninterrupted frugality, 
seldom wanted a dinner, and was consequently invited to twenty. 
I soon began to get the character of a saving hunks that had money, 
and insensibly grew into esteem. Neighbours have asked my advice 
in the disposal of their daughters, and I have always taken care not to 
give any. I have contracted a friendship with an alderman, only by 
observing, that if we take a farthing from a thousand poxmds, it wiU be 
a thousand pounds no longer. I have been invited to a pawnbroker’s 
table, by pretending to hate gravy ; and am now actually upon treaty 
of marriage vith a rich widow, for only having observed tliat the 
bread was rising. If ever I am asked a question, whether I know it or 
not, instead of answering, I only smile and look wise. If a charity is 
proposed, I go about with the hat, but put nothing in myself. If a 
wretch solicits my pity, I observe that the world is filled with imposters, 
and take a certain method of not being deceived, by never relieving. 
In short, I now find the truest way of finding esteem, even from the 
indigent, is to give away nothing, and thus have much in our power to give. 





THE SOLDIER’S STORY 

O1.1VEB Goldsmith 

A CCIDENTALLY meeting some days ago a poor fellow begging 
at one of the outlets of this town, with a wooden leg, I was 
curious to learn what had reduced him to his present situation; 
and after giving him what I thought proper, desired to know the 
history of his life and misfortimes, and the manner in which he was 
reduced to his present distress. The disabled soldier, for such he was, 
with an intrepidity truly British, leaning on his crutch, put himself 
into an attitude to comply with my request, and gave me his history 
as follows:— 

“ As for misfortunes. Sir, I cannot pretend to have gone through 
more than others. Except the loss of my limb, and my being obliged 
to beg, I don’t know any reason, thank Heaven, that I have to com¬ 
plain ; there are some who have lost both legs and an eye : but, thank 
Heaven, it is not quite so bad with me. 

“ My father was a labourer in the country, and died when I was five 
years old ; so I was put upon the parish. As he had been a wandering 
sort of a man, the parishioners were not able to tell to what parish I 
belonged, or where I was bom; so they sent me to another parish, 
and that parish sent me to a third ; till at last it was thought I belonged 
to no parish at all. At length, however, they fixed me. I had some 
disposition to be a scholar, and had actually learned my letters ; but 
the master of the workhouse put me to business as soon as I was able 
to handle a mallet. 

“ Here I lived an easy kind of a life for five years ; I only wrought 
ten hours in the day, and had my meat and drink provided for my 
labour. It is true, I was not suffered to stir far from the house, for 
fear I should run away: but what of that ? I had the liberty of the 
whole house, and the yard before the door, and that was enough for me. 

** I was next bound out to a farmer, where I was up both early 
and late, but I ate and drank well, and liked my business well enough, 
till he died. Being then obliged to provide for myself, I was resolved 
to go and seek my fortime. Thus I lived, and went from town to town, 
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working when I could get eniplo 3 rment, and starving when I could get 
none ; and might have lived so still; but happening one day to go 
through a field belonging to a magistrate, I spied a hare crossing the 
path just before me. I believe the devil put it in my head to fling 
my stick at it: well, what will you have on it ? I killed the hare, 
and was bringing it away in triumph, when the Justice himself met me: 
he called me a villain, and collaring me, desired I would give an account 
of myself. 

“ I began immediately to give a full accoxmt of all that I knew of 
my breed, seed, and generation ; but though I gave a very long 
account, the Justice said, I could give no account of myself ; so I was 
indicted, and found guilty of being poor, and sent to Newgate, in 
order to be trzinsported to the Plantations. 

“ People may say this and that of being in gaol; but for my part 
I found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever I was in, in all my life, 
I had my beUy-full to eat and drink, and did no work ; but alas, this 
kind of life was too good to last for ever ! I was taken out of prison 
after five months, put on board of a ship, and sent off with two hundred 
more. Our passage was but indifferent, for we were all confined in the 
hold, and died very fast, for want of sweet air and provisions; but 
for my part, I did not want meat, because I had a fever all the way : 
Providence was kind ; when provisions grew short, it took away my 
desire of eating. When we came ashore, we were sold to the planters. 
I was boimd for seven years, and as I was no scholar, for I had forgot 
my letters, I was obliged to work among the negroes; and served out 
my time, as in duty bound to do. 

" When my time was expired, I worked my passage home, and glad 
I was to see Old England again, because I loved my country. O liberty, 
liberty, liberty, that is the property of every Englishman, and I will die 
in its defence, I was afraid, however, that I should be indicted for a 
vagabond once more, so did not much care to go into the countiy, but 
kept about town, and did Httle jobs when I could get them. I was 
very happy in this manner for some time; till one evening, coming 
home from work, two men knocked me down, and then desired me to 
stand still. They belonged to a press-gang; I was carried before the 
Justice, and as I could give no account of myself (that was the thing 
that always hobbled me) I had my choice left, whether to go on board 
a man-of-war, or list for a soldier. I chose to be a soldier ; and in this 
post of a gentleman 1 served two campaigns, was at the battle in 
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Flanders, and received but one wound through the breast, which is 
troublesome till this day. 

When the peace came on, I was discharged ; and as I could not 
work, because my wound was sometimes painful, I listed for a landman 
in the East India Company’s service. I here fought the French in six 
pitched battles; and verily believe, that if I could read or write, our 
captain would have given me promotion, and have made me a corporal. 
But that was not my good fortune. I soon fell sick, and when I 
became good for nothing, got leave to return home again with forty 
poimds m my pocket, which I saved in the ser%dce. This was at the 
beginning of the present war, so I hoped to be set on shore, and to have 
the pleasure of spending my money ; but the Government wanted men, 
and I was pressed again, before ever I could set foot on shore. 

“ The boatswain found me, as he said, an obstinate fellow: he 
swore that I understood my business perfectly well, but that I pre¬ 
tended sickness merely to be idle; God knows, I knew nothing of 
sea-business; he beat me without considering what he was about. 
But still my forty pounds was some comfort to me under every beating : 
the money was my comfort, and the money I might have had to 
this day; but that our ship was taken by the French, and so I lost 
it all. 

" Our crew was carried into a French prison, and many of them died, 
because they were not used to live in a gaol; but for my part, it was 
nothing to me, for I was seasoned. One night, however, as I was 
sleeping on the bed of boards, with a warm blanket about me (for I 
always loved to lie well), I was awaked by the boatswain, who had a 
dark lantern in his hand. 

** ‘ Jack,’ says he to me, * will you knock out the French sentry's 
brains ? ' 

“ ’ I don’t care,’ sa 3 rs I, striving to keep myself awake, ‘ if I lend a 
hand.' 

“ ’ Then follow me,' says he, ’ and I hope we shall do business.' 

" So up I got, and tied my blanket, which was all the clothes I had, 
about my middle, and went with him to fight the Frenchman ; we had 
no arms; but one Englishman is able to beat five French at any time; 
so we went down to the door, where both the sentries were posted, 
and rushing upon them, seized their arms in a moment and knocked 
them down. From thence, nine of us ran together to the quay, and 
seizing the first boat we met, got out of the harbour, and out to sea; 
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we had not been here three days before we were taken up by an English 
privateer, who was glad of so many good hands; and we consented to 
nm our chance. However, we had not so much luck as we expected. 
In three days we fell in with a French man-of-war, of forty guns, while 
we had but twenty-three; so to it we went. The fight lasted for three 
hours, and I verily believe we should have taken the Frenchman, but, 
unfortunately, we lost almost all our men, just as we were going to get 
the victory. I was once more in the p>ower of the French, and I believe 
it would have gone hard with me, had I been brought back to my old 
gaol in Brest; but by good fortune, we were retaken, and carried to 
England once more. 

“ I had almost forgot to tell you, that in this last engagement I 
was wounded in two places; I lost four fingers of the left hand, and 
my leg was shot off. Had I the good fortune to have lost my leg and 
use of my hand on board a king's ship, and not a privateer, I should 
have been entitled to clothing and maintenance during the rest of my 
life, but that was not my chance; one man is bom with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, and another with a wooden ladle. However, 
blessed be God, I enjoy good health, and have no enemy in this 
world that I know of, but the French, and the Justice of Peace." 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving us in admiration of his intre¬ 
pidity and content. 





ALCANDER AND SEPTIMIUS 

Oliver Goldsmith 

A THENS, even long after the decline of the Roman empire, 
still continued the seat of learning, politeness, and wisdom. 
The emperore and generals, who in these periods of approach¬ 
ing ignorance still felt a passion for science, from time to time added 
to its buildings, or increased its professorships. Theodoric, the 
Ostrogoth, was of the number: he repaired those schools which 
barbarity was suffering to fall into decay, and continued those pensions 
to men of learning which avaricious governors had monopolised to 
themselves. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander and Septimius were 
fellow-students together. The one the most subtle reasoner of all the 
Lyceum ; the other the most eloquent speaker in the Academic Grove. 
Mutual admiration soon begot an acquaintance, and a similitude of 
disposition made them perfect friends. Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, their studies the same, and they were natives of the two most 
celebrated cities in the world ; for Alcander was of Athens, Septimius 
came from Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for some time together, when 
Alcander, after passing the first part of his youth in the indolence of 
philosophy, thought at length of entering into the busy world, and as 
a step previous to this, placed his affections on Hypatia, a lady of 
exquisite beauty. Hypatia showed no dislike to his addresses. The 
day of their intended nuptials was fixed, the previous ceremonies were 
performed, and nothing now remained but her being conducted in 
triumph to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happiness, or his being unable to enjoy 
any satisfaction without making his friend Septimius a partner, pre¬ 
vailed upon him to introduce his mistress to his fellow-student, which 
he did with all the gaiety of a man who found himself equally happy in 
friendship and love. But this was an interview fatal to the peace of 
both: for Septimius no sooner saw her but he was smit with an in¬ 
voluntary passion. He used every effort, but in vain, to suppress 
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desires at once so imprudent and unjust. He retired to his apartment 
in inexpressible agony ; and the emotions of his mind in a short time 
became so strong, that they brought on a fever, which the physicians 
judged incurable. 

During this illness Alcander watched him with all the anxiety of 
fondness, and brought his mistress to join in those amiable offices of 
friendship. The sagacity of the physicians, by this means, soon 
discovered the cause of their patient’s disorder; and Alcander, being 
apprised of their discovery, at length extorted a confession from the 
reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the conflict between 
love and friendship in the breast of Alcander on this occasion; it is 
enough to say that the Athenians were at this time arrived at such 
refinement in morals, that every virtue was carried to excess. In 
short, forgetful of his own felicity, he gave up his intended bride, in all 
her charms, to the young Roman. They were married privately by 
his connivance; and this unlooked-for change of fortune wrought as 
unexpected a change in the constitxition of the now happy Septimius. 
In a few days he was perfectly recovered, and set out with his fair 
partner for Rome. Here, by an exertion of those talents of which he 
was so eminently possessed, he in a few years arrived at the highest 
dignities of the state, and was constituted the city judge, or pretor. 

Meanwhile Alcander not only felt the pain of being separated from 
his friend and mistress, but a prosecution was also commenced against 
him by the relations of Hypatia, for his having basely given her up, as 
was suggested, for money. Neither his innocence of the crime laid to 
his charge, nor his eloquence in his own defence, was able to withstand 
the influence of a powerful party. He was cast, and condemned to 
pay an enormous fine. Unable to raise so large a sum at the time 
appointed, his possessions were confiscated, himself stripped of the 
habit of freedom, exposed in the market-place, and sold as a slave to 
the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, Alcander, with some 
other companions of distress, was carried into that region of desolation 
and sterility. His stated employment was to follow the herds of an 
imperioiis master ; and his skill in hunting was all that was allowed 
him to supply a precarious subsistence. Condemned to hopeless 
servitude, every morning waked him to a renewal of famine or toil, and 
jevery change of season served but to aggravate his unsheltered distress. 
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Nothing but death or flight was left him, and almost certain death was 
the consequence of his attempting to flee. After some years of bondage, 
however, an opportunity of escaping offered: he embraced it with 
ardour, and travelling by night, and lodging in caverns by day, to 
shorten a long story, he at last arrived in Rome. The day of Alcander’s 
arrival Septimius sat in the forum administering justice; and hither 
our wanderer came, expecting to be instantly known and publicly 
acknowledged. Here he stood the whole day among the crowd, 
watching the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be taken notice of; 
but so much was he altered by a long succession of hardships, that he 
passed entirely without notice ; and in the evening, when he was going 
up to the pretor's chair, he was brutally repulsed by the attending 
lictors. The attention of the poor is generally driven from one un¬ 
grateful object to another; night coming on, he now found himself 
under a necessity of seeking a place to lie in, and yet knew not where to 
apply. All emaciated and in rags as he was, none of the citizens 
would harbour so much wretchedness, and sleeping in the streets might 
be attended with interruption or danger : in short, he was obliged to 
take up his lodging in one of the tombs without the city, the usual 
retreat of guilt, poverty, or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his head upon an inverted urn, 
he forgot his miseries for a while in sleep; and virtue found on this 
flinty couch more ease than down can supply to the guilty. 

It was midnight when two robbers came to make this cave their 
retreat, but happening to disagree about the division of their plunder, 
one of them stabbed the other to the heart, and left him weltering 
in blood at the entrance. In these circumstances he was found next 
morning, and this naturally induced a further inquiry. The alarm 
was spread, the cave was examined, Alcander was found sleeping, and 
inunediately apprehended and accused of robbery and murder. The 
circumstances against him were strong, and the wretchedness of his 
appearance confirmed suspicion. Misfortune and he were now so long 
acquainted, that he at last became regardless of life. He detested a 
world where he had found only ingratitude, falsehood, and cruelty, and 
was determined to make no defence. Thus, lowering with resolution, 
he was dragged, bound with cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. 
The proofs were positive against him, and he offered nothing in his 
own vindication; the judge, therefore, was proceeding to doom him 
to a most cruel and ignominious death, when, as if illumined by a ray 
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from heaven, he discovered, through all his misery, the features, though 
dim with sorrow, of his long-lost, loved Alcander. It is impossible to 
describe his joy and his pain on this strange occasion ; happy in once 
more seeing the person he most loved on earth, distressed at finding 
him in such circumstances. Thus agitated by contending passions, he 
flew from his tribtmal, and, falling on the neck of his dear benefactor, 
burst into an agony of distr^s. The attention of the multitude was 
soon, however, divided by another object. The robber who had been 
really guilty was apprehended selling his plunder, and, struck with a 
panic, confessed his crime. He was brought bound to the same 
tribunal, and acquitted every other person of any partnership in his 
guilt. Need the sequel be related ? Alcander was acquitted, shared 
the friendship and the honours of his friend Septimius, lived afterwards 
in happiness and ease, and left it to be engraved on his tomb, that 
** no circumstances are so desperate which Providence may not relieve/' 





MARIA EDGEWORTH 
1767-1849 


THE PURPLE JAR 

R osamond, a little girl about seven years old, was walking 
with her mother in the streets of London. As she passed 
^ along she looked in at the windows of several sho]:^, and saw 
a great variety of different sorts of things, of which she did not know 
the use, or even the names. She wished to stop to look at them, but 
there was a great number of people in the streets, and a great many 
carts, carriages, and wheelbarrows, and she was afraid to let go her 
mother’s hand. 

" Oh, mother, how happy I should be.” she said, as she passed a 
toy-shop, " if I had all these pretty things I ” 

” What, all I Do you wish for them all, Rosamond ? ” 

" Yes, mamma, all.” 

As she spoke they came to a milliner’s shop, the windows of which 
were decorated with ribands and lace, and festoons of artificial flowers. 

” Oh, mamma, what beautiful roses I Won’t you buy some of 
them ? ” 

” No, my dear.” 

” Why ? ” 

” Because I don't want them, my dear.” 

They went a little further, and came to another shop, which caught 
Rosamond’s eye. It was a jeweller’s shop, and in it were a great many 
pretty baubles, ranged in drawers behind glass. 

” Mamma, will you buy some of these ? ” 

” Which of them, Rosamond ? ” 

” Which ? I don’t know which ; any of them will do, for they 
are all pretty.” 

” Yes, they are all pretty, but of what use would they be to me ? ” 
** Use I Oh, I am sure you could find some use or other for them 
if you would only buy them first.” 

” But I would rather find out the use first.” 

” Well, then, mamma, there are buckles; you know that buckles 
are useful things, very useful things.” 
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" I have a pair of buckles; 1 don't want another pair," said her 
mother, and walked on. 

Rosamond was very sorry that her mother wanted nothing. 
Presently, however, they came to a shop which appeared to her far 
more beautiful than the rest. It was a chemist's shop, but she did 
not know that. 

" Oh, mother, oh 1" cried she, pulling her mother’s hand; " look, 
look 1 blue, green, red, yellow, and purple 1 Oh, mamma, what 
beautiful things 1 Won't you buy some of these ? " 

Still her mother answered as before, “ Of what use would they be 
to me, Rosamond ? " 

" You might put flowers in them, mamma, and they would look so 
pretty on the chimney-piece. I wish I had one of them." 

" You have a flower-pot,” said her mother, " and that is not a 
flower-pot.” 

" But I would use it for a flower-pot, mamma, you know.” 

" Perhaps if you were to see it nearer, if you were to examine it, 
you might be disappointed." 

** No, indeed. I'm sure I should not; I should like it exceedingly." 

Rosamond kept her head turned to look at the purple vase till she 
could see it no longer. 

" Then, mother,” said she, after a pause, " perhaps you have no 
money.” 

” Yes, I have.” 

” Dear me, if I had money I would buy roses and boxes and buckles 
and purple flower-pots and everything.” Rosamond was obliged to 
pause in the midst of her speech. 

" Oh, mamma, would you stop a minute for me ? I have got a 
stone in my shoe; it hurts me very much.” 

” How came there to be a stone in your shoe ? ” 

” Because of this great hole, mamma—it comes in there; my shoes 
are quite worn out. I wish you would be so very good as to give me 
another pair.” 

"Nay, Rosamond, but I have not money enough to buy shoes and 
flower-pots and buckles and boxes and everything.” 

Rosamond thought that was a great pity. But now her foot, which 
had been hurt by the stone, began to give her so much pain that she 
was obliged to hop every other step, and she could think of nothing 
islse. They came to a shoemaker’s shop soon afterwards. 
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" There, there I Mamma, there are shoes ; there are little shoes 
that would just fit me, and you know shoes would be really of use to 
me." 

" Yes, so they would, Rosamond. Come in." 

She followed her mother into the shop. 

Mr. Sole, the shoemaker, had a great many customers, and this 
shop was full, so they were obliged to wait. 

" Well, Rosamond,” said her mother, " you don't think this shop 
so pretty as the rest ? " 

"No, not nearly ; it is black and dark, and there are nothing but 
shoes all roimd ; and, besides, there’s a very disagreeable smell." 

" That smell is the smeU of new leather." 

" Is it ? Oh 1 " said Rosamond, looking round, " there is a pair 
of little shoes ; they'll just fit me. I'm sure." 

" Perhaps they might; but you cannot be sure till you have tried 
them on, any more than you can be quite sure that you would like 
the purple vase exceedingly, till you have examined it more attentively." 

" Why, I don't know about the shoes, certainly, till I have tried, 
but, mamma, I am quite sure that I should like the flower-pot." 

" Well, which would you rather have, a jar or a pair of shoes ? I 
will buy either for you.” 

" Dear mamma, thank you—^but if you could buy both ? " 

" No, not both." 

" Then the jar, if you please.” 

" But I should tell you, that in that case I shall not give you another 
pair of shoes this month." 

" This month 1 that’s a very long time indeed I You can’t think 
how these hurt me; I believe I’d better have the new shoes. Yet, 
that purple flower-pot. Oh, indeed, mamma, these shoes are not so 
very, very bad 1 I think I might'*wear them a little longer, and the 
month will soon be over. I can make them last till the end of the 
month, can’t I ? Don’t you think so, mamma ? " 

"Nay, my dear, I want you to think for yourself; you will have 
time enough to consider the matter whilst I speak to Hr. Sole about 
my clogs." 

Mr. Sole was by this time at leisure, and whilst her mother was 
speaking to him, Rosamond stood in profound meditation, with one 
shoe on and the other in her hand. 

" Well, my dear, have you decided ? " 
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" Mamma!—^yes—I believe I have. If you please, I should like 
to have the flower-pot; that is, if you won’t think me very silly, 
mamma." 

" Why, as to that I can’t promise you, Rosamond; but, when 
you have to judge for yourself, you should choose what would make 
you happy, and then it would not signify who thought you silly." 

" Then, mamma, if that's all, I'm sure the flower-pot would make 
me happy," said she, putting on her old shoe again ; " so I choose the 
flower-pot.” 

" Very well, you shall have it; clasp your shoe and come home.” 

Rosamond clasped her shoe and ran after her mother. It was not 
long before the shoe came down at the heel, and many times she was 
obliged to stop to take the stones out of it, and she often limped with 
pain ! But still the thoughts of the purple flower-pot prevailed, and 
she persisted in her choice. 

When they came to the shop with the large window, Rosamond 
felt much pleasure upon hearing her mother desire the servant, who 
was with them, to buy the purple jar and bring it home. He had other 
commissions, so he did not return with them. Rosamond, as soon as 
she got in, ran to gather all her own flowers, which she kept in a corner 
of her mother’s garden. 

" I am afraid they'll be dead before the flower-pot comes, Rosa¬ 
mond,” said her mother to her, as she came in with the flowers in her 
lap. 

" No, indeed, mamma, it will come home very soon, I daresay. I 
shall be very happy putting them into the purple flower-pot.” 

" I hope so, my dear." 

The servant was much longer returning home than Rosamond had 
expected; but at length he came, and brought with him the long- 
wished-for jar. The moment it was set down upon the table, Rosamond 
ran up to it with an exclamation of joy: ** I may have it now, 
mamma ? " 

” Yes, my dear, it is yours.” 

Rosamond poured the flowers from her lap upon the carpet and 
seized the purple flower-pot. 

” Oh, dear, mother I " cried she, as soon as she had taken off the 
top, " but there's something dark in it which smells disagreeably. 
What is it ? I didn’t want this black stuff." 

” Nor I, my dear.” 
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" But what shall I do with it, mamma ? *' 

" That I cannot tell.” 

” It will be of no use to me, mamma.” 

“ That I cannot help.” 

" But I must pour it out and fill the flower-pot with water.” 

” As you please, my dear. That was more than I promised you 
my dear ; but I will lend you a bowl.” 

The bowl was produced, and Rosamond proceeded to empty the 
purple vase. But she experienced much surprise and disappointment 
on finding, when it was entirely empty, that it was no longer a purple 
vase. It was a plain white glass jar, which had appeared to have that 
beautiful colour merely from the liquor with which it had been filled. 

Little Rosamond burst into tears. 

“ Why should you cry, my dear ? ” said her mother ; ” it will be 
of as much use to you now as ever for a flower-pot.” 

“ But it won't look so pretty on the chimney-piece. I am sure, if 
I had known that it was not really purple, I should not have wished 
^to have it so much.” 

it 

“ But didn’t I tell you that you had not examined it; and that 
perhaps you would be disappointed ? ” 

” And so I am disappointed indeed. I wish I had believed you 
at 01^* Now I had much rather have the shoes, for I shall not be 
able to walk all this month ; even walking home that little way hurt 
me exceedingly. Mamma, I will give you the flower-pot back again, 
and that purple stuff and all, if only you’ll give me the shoes.” 

" No, Rosamond ; you must abide by your own choice ; and now 
the best thing you can possibly do is to bear your disappointment with 
good humour.” 

" I will bear it as well as I can,” said Rosamond, wiping her eyes, 
and she began slowly and sorrowfully to fill the vase with flowers. 

But Rosamond’s disappointment did not end here. Many were the 
difficulties and distresses into which her imprudent choice brought 
her before the end of the month. 

Every day her shoes grew worse and worse, till at last she could 
neither run, dance, jump, nor walk in them. 

Whenever Rosamond was called to see anything, she was detained 
pulling her shoes up at the heels, and was sure to be late. 

Whenever her mother was going out to walk, she could not take 
Rosamond with her, for Rosamond had no soles to her shoes; and at 
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length, on the very last day of the month, it happened that her father 
proposed to take W with her brother to a glass-house, which she had 
long wished to see. She was very happy; but, when she was quite 
ready, had her hat and gloves on, and was making haste downstairs 
to her brother and father, who were waiting for her at the hall door, 
the shoe dropped off. She put it on again in a great hurry, but, as 
she was going across the hall, her father turned round. 

*' Why are you walking slip-shod ? No one must walk slip-shod 
with me. Why, Rosamond," said he, looking at her shoes with disgust, 
" I thought that you were always neat; go, I cannot take you with 
me. 

Rosamond coloured and retired. 

“ Oh, mamma," said she, as she took off her hat, " how I wish that 
I had chosen the shoes ! They would have been of so much more use 
to me than that jar; however, I am sure, no, not quite sure, but 1 
hope I shall be wiser another time." 





WILLIAM MAGINN 
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THE CITY OF THE DEMONS 

I N days of yore there lived in the flourishing city of Cairo a 
Hebrew rabbi, by name Jochonan, who was the most learned 
of his nation. His fame went over the East, and the most 
distant people sent their young men to imbibe wisdom from his lips. 
He was deeply skilled in the traditions of the fathers, and his word on 
a disputed point was decisive. He was pious, just, temperate, and 
strict; but he had one vice—a love of gold had seized upon his heart, 
and he opened not his hand to the poor. Yet he was wealthy above 
most, his wisdom being to him the source of riches. The Hebrews of 
the city were grieved at this blemish on the wisest of their people; 
but though the elders of the tribes continued to reverence him for his 
fame, the women and children of Cairo called him by no other name 
than that of Rabbi Jochonan the miser. 

None knew so well as he the ceremonies necessary for initiation into 
the religion of Moses ; and consequently the exercise of those solenm 
offices was to him another source of gain. One day, as he walked in 
the fields about Cairo, conversing with a youth on the interpretation 
of the law, it so happened that the angel of death smote the young man 
suddenly, and he fell dead before the feet of the Rabbi, even while he 
was yet speaking. When the Rabbi found that the youth was dead, 
he rent his garments and glorified the Lord. But his heart was touched, 
and the thoughts of death troubled him in the visions of the night. 
He felt uneasy when he reflected on his hardness to the poor, and he 
said, “ Blessed be the name of the Lord 1 The first good thing that 
I am asked to do, in that holy ’name, wUl I perform "; but he 
sighed, for he feared that some one might ask of him a portion of 
his gold. While yet he thought upon these things, there came a loud 
cry at his gate. 

" Awake, thou sleeper I " said the voice, “ awake 1 A child is in 
danger of death, and the mother hath sent me for thee, that thou ma 3 rst 
do thine office." 

** The night is dark and gloomy," said the Rabbi, coming to his 
casement, " and mine age is great; are there not younger men than 
I in Cairo ? " 
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** For thee only. Rabbi Jochonan, whom some call the wise, but 
whom others call Rabbi Jochonan the miser, was I sent. Here is 
gold," said he, taking out a purse of sequins, " I want not thy labour 
for nothing. I adjure thee to come, in the name of the living God." 

So the Rabbi thought upon the vow he had just made, and he 
groaned in spirit, for the purse sounded heavy. 

*' As thou hast adjured me by that name, I go with thee,” said he 
to the man, " but I hope the distance is not far. Put up thy gold.” 

“ The place is at hand," said the stranger, who was a gallant youth 
in magnificent attire. “ Be speedy, for time presses." 

Jochonan arose, dressed himself, and accompanied the stranger, 
after having carefully locked up all the doors of his house, and deposited 
his keys in a secret place—at which the stranger smiled. 

“ I never remember," said the Rabbi, " so dark a night. Be thou 
to me as a guide, for I can hardly see the way." 

“ I know it well," replied the stranger with a sigh, *‘ it is a way 
much frequented, and travelled hourly by many; lean upon mine 
arm, and fear not." They journeyed on ; and though the darkness 
was great, yet the Rabbi could see when it occasionally brightened 
that he was in a place strange to him. " I thought," said he, " I 
knew all the country for leagues about Cairo, yet I know not where I 
am. I hope, young man," said he to his companion, " that thou hast 
not missed the way " ; and his heart misgave him. 

" Fear not," returned the stranger. " Your journey is even now 
done," and, as he spoke, the feet of the Rabbi slipped from under him, 
and he rolled down a great height. When he recovered, he foimd that 
his companion had fallen also, and stood by his side. 

" Nay, young man," said the Rabbi, " if thus thou sportest with 
the grey hairs of age, thy days are numbered. Woe unto him who 
insults the hoary head 1" The stranger made an excuse, and they 
journeyed on some little further in silence. The darkness grew less, 
and the astonished Rabbi, lifting up his eyes, found that they had 
come to the gates of a city which he had never before seen. Yet he 
knew all the cities of the land of £g3npt, and he had walked but half 
an hour from his dwelling in Cairo. So he knew not what to think, 
but followed the man with trembling. 

They soon entered the gates of the city, which was lighted up as 
if there were a festival in every house. The streets were full of revellers, 
and nothing but a sound of joy could be heard. But when Jochonan 
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looked upon their faces, they were the faces of men pained within; 
and he saw, by the marks they bore, that they were Mazikin.^ He was 
terrified in his soul; and, by the light of the torches, he looked also 
upon the face of his companion, and, behold I he saw upon him too the 
mark that showed him to be a Demon. The Rabbi feared excessively 
—almost to fainting ; but he thought it better to be silent, and sadly he 
followed his guide, who brought him to a splendid house, in the most 
magnificent quarter of the city. 

“ Enter here,” said the Demon to Jochonan, ” for this house is 
mine. The lady and the child are in the upper chamber ”; and, accord¬ 
ingly, the sorrowful Rabbi ascended the stair to find them. 

The lady, whose dazzling beauty was shrouded by melancholy 
beyond hope, lay in bed ; the child, in rich raiment, slumbered on the 
lap of the nurse, by her side. 

” I have brought to thee, light of my eyes 1 ” said the Demon, 
” Rebecca, beloved of my soul I I have brought thee Rabbi Jochonan 
the wise, for whom thou didst desire. Let him, then, speedily begin 
his office ; I shall fetch all things necessary, for he is in haste to depart." 

He smiled bitterly as he said these words, looking at the Rabbi; 
and left the room, followed by the nurse. 

When Jochonan and the lady were alone, she turned in the bed 
towards him, and said : Unhappy man that thou art I knowest thou 
where thou hast been brought ? ” 

” I do,” said he, with a heavy groan ; ” I know that I am in a city 
of the Mazikin.” 

" Know then, further,” said she, and the tears gushed from eyes 
brighter than the diamond, ” know then, further, that no one is ever 
brought here unless he hath sinned before the Lord. What my sin 
hath been imports not to thee, and I seek not to know thine. But 
here thou remainest for ever—^lost, ei^en as I am lost.” And she wept 
again. The Rabbi dashed his turban on the ground, and tearing his 
hair, exclaimed, ” Woe is me I Who art thou, woman, that speakest 
to me thus ? ” 

” I am a Hebrew woman,” said she, “ the daughter of a doctor of 
the laws, in the city of Bagdad ; and being brought hither, it matters 
not how, I am married to a prince among the Mazikin, even him who 
was sent for thee. And that child, whom thou sawest, is our first-bom, 
and I could not bear the thought that the soul of our innocent babe 

^ Demons. 
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should perish. I therefore besought my husband to try to bring hither 
a priest, that the law of Moses (blessed be his memory t) should 
be done; and thy fame, which has spread to Bagdad, and lands 
further towards the rising of the sun, made me think of thee. 
Now my husband, though great among the Mazikin, is more just than 
the other Demons; and he loves me, whom he hath ruined, with a 
love of despair. So he said that the name of Jochonan the wise was 
familiar unto him, and that he knew thou wouldst not be able to refuse. 
What thou hast done, to give him power over thee, is known to 
thyself.” 

" I swear, before Heaven,” said the Rabbi, ” that I have ever 
diligently kept the law, and walked steadfastly according to the 
traditions of our fathers from the day of my youth upward. I have 
wronged no man in word or deed, and I have daily worshipped the 
Lord ; minutely performing all the ceremonies thereto needful.” 

” Nay,” said the lady, ” all this thou mightest have done, and 
more, and yet be in the power of the Demons. But time passes, for 
I hear the foot of my husband moimting the stair. There is one chance 
of thine escape.” 

” What is that ? O lady of beauty 1 ” said the agonized Rabbi. 

” Eat not, drink not, nor take fee or reward while here; and as 
long as thou canst do thus, the Mazikin have no power over thee, dead 
or alive. Have courage, and persevere.” 

As she ceased from speaking, her husband entered the room, fol¬ 
lowed by the nurse, who bore all things requisite for the ministration 
of the Rabbi. With a heavy heart he performed his duty, and the 
child was numbered among the faithful. But when, as usual, at the 
conclusion of the ceremony, the wine was handed round to be tasted 
by the child, the mother, and the Rabbi, he refused it, when it came 
to him, saying: 

” Spare me, my lord, for I have made a vow that I fast this day; 
and I will eat not, neither will I drink.” 

” Be it as thou pleasest,” said the Demon ; " I will not that thou 
shouldst break thy vow ” : and he laughed aloud. 

So the poor Rabbi was taken into a chamber looking into a garden, 
where he passed the remainder of the night and the day, weeping and 
praying to the Lord that He would deliver him from the city of Demoifs. 
But when the twelfth hour came, and the sun was set, the Prince of the 
Mazikin came again unto him and said: 
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" Eat now, I pray thee, for the day of thy vow is past **; and he 
set meat before him. 

** Pardon again thy servant, my lord,** said Jochonan, ** in this 
thing. I have another vow for this day also. I pray thee be not 
angry with thy servant.” 

” I am not angry,” said the Demon; " be it as thou pleasest, I respect 
thy vow ” : and he laughed louder than before. 

So the Rabbi sat another day in his chamber by the .garden, weeping 
and praying. And when the sun had gone behind the hills the Prince 
of the Mazikin again stood before him, and said : 

" Eat now, for thou must be an hungered. It was a sore vow of 
thine ” ; and he offered him daintier meats. 

And Jochonan felt a strong desire to eat, but he prayed inwardly 
to the Lord, and the temptation passed, and he answered : 

” Excuse thy servant yet a third time, my lord, that I eat not. I 
have renewed my vow.” 

“ Be it so then,” said the other ; " arise, and follow me.” 

The Demon took a torch in his hand, and led the Raibbi through 
winding passages of his palace to the door of a lofty chamber, which 
he opened with a key that he took from a niche in the wall. On 
entering the room Jochonan saw that it was of solid silver, floor, ceiling, 
walls, even to the threshold and the doorposts. And the curiously- 
carved roof and borders of the ceiling shone in the torch-light as if they 
were the fanciful work of frost. In the midst were heaps of silver 
money, piled up in immense urns of the same metal, even over the 
brim. 

" Thou hast done me a serviceable act. Rabbi,” said the 
Demon; ” take of these what thou pleasest; aye, were it the 
whole.” 

” I cannot, my lord,” said Jochonan. ” I was adjured by thee to 
come hither in the name of God; and in that name I came, not for fee 
or for reward.” 

” Follow me,” said the Prince of the Mazikin ; and Jochonan did 
so into an inner chamber. It was of gold, as the other was of silver. 
Its golden roof was supported by pillars and pilasters of gold, resting 
upon a golden flbor. The treasures of the kings of the earth would 
ufet purchase one of the four-and-twenty vessels of golden coins which 
were disposed in six rows along the room. No wonder I for they were 
filled by the constant labours of the Demons of the mine. The heart 
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of Jochonan was moved by avarice when he saw them shining in 
yellow light, like the autumnal sun, as they reflected the beams of 
the torch. But God enabled him to persevere. 

" These are thine," said the Demon ; " one of the vessels which 
thou beholdest would make thee richest of the sons of men—and I give 
thee them all." 

But Jochonan refused again ; and the Prince of the Mazikin opened 
the door of a third chamber, which was called the Hall of Diamonds. 
When the Rabbi entered he screamed aloud, and put his hands over 
his eyes, for the lustre of the jewels dazzled him, as if he had looked 
upon the noonday sun. In vases of agate were heaped diamonds 
beyond numeration, the smallest of which was larger than a pigeon's 
egg. On alabaster tables lay amethysts, topazes, rubies, beryls, and 
aU other precious stones, wrought by the hands of skilful artists, 
beyond power of computation. The room was lighted by a carbuncle, 
which from the end of the hall poured its ever-living light, brighter than 
the rays of noontide, but cooler than the gentle radiance of the dewy 
moon. This was a sore trial on the Rabbi; but he was strengthened 
from above, and he refused again. 

" Thou knowest me then, I perceive, O Jochonan, son of Ben- 
Da vid," said the Prince of the Mazikin ; " I am a Demon who would 
tempt thee to destruction. As thou hast withstood so far, I tempt 
thee no more. Thou hast done a service which, though I value it not, 
is acceptable in the sight of her whose love is dearer to me than the 
light of life. Sad has been that love to thee, my Rebecca ! Why 
should I do that which would make thy cureless grief more grievous ? 
You have yet another chamber to see," said he to Jochonan, who had 
closed his eyes, and was praying fervently to the Lord, beating his 
breast. 

Far different from the other chambers, the one into which the 
Rabbi was next introduced was a mean and paltry apartment without 
furniture. On its filthy walls hung innumerable bunches of rusty keys 
of all sizes, disposed without order. Among them, to the astonishment 
of Jochonan, hung the ke 5 rs of his own house, those which he had put 
to hide when he came on this miserable journey, and he gazed upon 
them intently. 

" What dost thou see," said the Demon, '* that makes thTO look so 
eagerly ? Can he who has refused silver, and gold, and diamonds, be 
moved by a paltry bunch of rusty iron ? " 
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“ They are mine own, my lord/* said the Rabbi, “ them will I take 
if they be offered me." 

" Take them, then," said the Demon, putting them into his hand; 
** thou may^t depart. But, Rabbi, open not thy house only when 
thou retumest to Cairo, but thy heart also. That thou didst not open 
it before was that which gave me power over thee. It was well that 
thou didst one act of charity in coming with me without reward, for 
it has been thy sal^^tion. Be no more Rabbi Jochonan the miser." 

The Rabbi bowed to the ground, and blessed the Lord for his 
escape. " But how," said he, " am I to return, for I know not the 
way ? " 

" Close thine eyes," said the Demon. He did so, and, in the space 
of a moment, heard the voice of the Prince of the Mazikin ordering him 
to open them again. ' And behold, when he opened them, he stood in 
the centre of his own chamber, in his house at Cairo, with the keys in 
his hand. 

When he recovered from his surprise, and had offered thanksgivings 
to God, he opened his house and his heart also. He gave alms to the 
poor, he cheered the heart of the widow, and lightened the destitution 
of the orphan. His hospitable board was open to the stranger, and his 
purse was at the service of all who needed to share it. His life was a 
perpetual act of benevolence, and the blessings showered upon him by 
all were returned bountifully upon him by the hand of God. 

But people wondered, and said, " Is not this the man who was 
called Rabbi Jochonan the miser ? What hath made the change ? " 

And it became a saying in Cairo. When it came to the ears of the 
Rabbi he called his friends together, and he avowed his former love of 
gold, and the danger to which it had exposed him, relating all which 
has been above told, in the hall of the new palace that he built by the 
side of the river, on the left hand, as thou goest down the course of the 
great stream. And wise men, who were scribes, wrote it down from 
his mouth, for the memory of mankind, that they might profit thereby. 
And a venerable man, with a beard of snow, who had read it in these 
books, and at whose feet I sat, that I might learn the wisdom of the old 
time, told it to me. 

And I write it in the tongue of England, the merry and the free, 
on the tenth day of the month Nisan, in the year according to the lesser 
supputation, five htmdred ninety and seven, that thou mayst learn 
good thereof. If not, the fault be upon thee. 

VOL. XI B 
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FRANK KENNEDY 

M y father left the carabineers some years before the Irish re¬ 
bellion of ninety-eight. Like greater warriors, the crop of 
laurels he collected in that celebrated corps was but a short 
one. It is true he had seen service : his sword, like Butler's knight's, of 
" passing worth," had been unsheathed in executing “ warrants and 
exigents " ; and more than once he had stormed a private distillery, 
under the leading of a desperate gauger. 

He was, however, a stout slashing-looking fellow, and found favour 
in my mother’s sight. She had reached the wrong side of thirty; 
consequently she made but a short resistance, and bestowed her hand 
and fortune on the bold dragoon. My mother was an heiress, but the 
estate of Killnacoppal owed " a trifle of money ": now a trifle in * 
Connaught is sometimes a sweeping sum; and you cannot safely 
calculate on rents in Connemara being paid exactly to the day. 

I never exhibited precocity of intellect; but before I was sixteen I 
discovered that our establishment occasionally suffered from a scarcity 
of specie. At these times my father was sure to be afflicted with cold 
or rheumatism, and never left the house; and I suppose, for fear of 
disturbing him, the hall door was but seldom opened, and then only to 
a particular friend; while an ill-favoured tradesman or suspicious- 
looking stranger received their commands in the briefest manner from 
an upper window. 

What was to be done with me had cruelly puzzled both my parents: 
and whether I should ornament the church, or benefit the revenue, 
was for a long time under consideration. Ihe law, however, held out 
more promising prospects than either; and it was decided that I 
should be bound to an attorney. 

Duncan Davidson, of Dorset Street, Dublin, was married to my 
father's sister. He was of Scotch descent, and like that " thinking 
people " from whom he sprung, he held " a hard grip of the main 
chance." Dimcan was wealthy and childless, and if he could be 
induced to bring me up at his feet, God knows what might be the 
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consequence. My father accordingly made the application, and the 
gracious Duncan consented to receive me for a time on trial. 

What a bustle there was in Killnacoppal when my uncle's letter 
arrived I Due preparations were made for my departure ; and as the 
term of my absence was computed at seven years, I had to take a 
formal and affectionate leave of my relatives to the fifteenth degree of 
consanguinity. My aunt Macan, whose cat’s leg I had unfortunately 
dislocated, and who had not spoken to me since Candlemas, was 
induced to relent on the occasion, and favoured me with her blessing 
and a one-poimd note, although she had often declared she never 
could banish the idea from her mind but that I should travel at the 
public expense, if my career were not finished in a more summary 
manner. 

I arrived safely in Dublin—and awful were my feelings when first 
ushered into the presence of my uncle Duncan. He was a short fat 
man, in a brown coat and flax-coloured scratch-wig, perched upon a 
high office stool. Considering his dimensions, I used to marvel much 
how he managed to get there. Holding out his forefinger, which I 
dutifully grasped, he told me to be steady and attentive, and that my 
aunt would be happy to see me upstairs. On leaving the room, I heard 
him softly remark to the head clerk, that he did not much like my 
appearance, for that I had " a wild eye in my head.” 

I was duly put to the desk, and the course of trial was not flattering 
to me, or satisfactory to my intended master. It was aUowed on aU 
hands that my writing was abominable; and my spelling, being un¬ 
trammelled by rules, was found in many material points to differ from 
modem orthographers. Nor was I more successful in comparing 
deeds—^my desk and stool were unluckily placed beside a window 
which looked into a narrow court, and a straw-bonnet maker occupied 
the opposite apartment. She was pretty, and I was naturally polite— 
and who with a rosy cheek before him would waste a look upon a 
tawny skin of parchment ? I mentally consigned the deed to the 
devil, and let the copy loose upon the world ” with all its imperfections 
on its head.” 

The first trial was nearly conclusive—for never before had such a 
lame and lamentable document issued from the office of the punctilious 
Duncan. I had there omitted setting forth ” one hundred dove-cots,” 
and, for ought I know, left out ” one hundred castles,” to keep them 
company. My uncle almost dropped from his perch at the discovery; 
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and Counsellor Roundabout was heard to remark that a man’s life' 
was not safe in the hands of such a delinquent. I was on the p>oint of 
getting my congd, and free permission to return to the place from 
whence I came; but my aunt—^good easy woman—^interfered, and 
Duncan consented to give me a farther trial, and employ me to 
transport his bag to the courts and his briefs to the lawyer. 

Any drudgery for me but the desk. With suitable instructions the 
bag was confided to me, and for three days it came back safely. On 
the fourth evening I was returning; the bag was unusually full, and so 
had been my uncle’s admonitions for its security. I had got half-way 
down Capel Street, when whom should I see on the other side of 
the way but Slasher Mac Tigue ? 

The Slasher was five akin to my mother, and allowed to be the 
greatest buck at the last fair of Ballinasloe—^and would he acknowledge 
me, loaded as 1 was like a Jew clothesman ? What was to be done ? 
I slipped the accursed bag to a ragged boy—promised him some 
halfpence for his trouble—prudently assured him that his cargo was 
invaluable—told him to wait for me at the comer, and next moment 
was across the street, vdth a fast hold of the Slasher’s right hand. 

The Slasher—peace to his ashes 1 for he was shot sione dead in the 
Phoenix Park—we never well understood the quarrel in Connemara, 
and it was said there that the poor man himself was not thoroughly 
informed on the subject—appeared determined to support his justly- 
acquired reputation at the late fair of Ballinasloe. Not an eye in Capel 
Street but was turned on him as he swaggered past. His jockey boots— 
I must begin below—^were in the newest style ; the top sprang from the 
ankle-bone, and was met midleg by short tights of tea-coloured leather; 
three smoothing-iron seals and a chain that would manacle a deserto: 
dangled from the fob; his vest was of amber kerseymere, gracefully 
sprinkled with stars and shamrocks; his coat sky-blue, with basket 
buttons, relieved judiciously with a purple neckcloth, and doeskin 
gloves; while a conical hat with a leaf full seven inches broad topped 
aU. A feeble imitation of the latter article may still be seen by the 
curious, in a hatter’s window. No. 71 in the Strand, with a label a^ed 
thereto, denominating it “ Neck or Nothing.'* 

Lord, how proud 1 felt when the Slasher tucked me under his arm 1 
We had already taken two turns—the admiration of a crowded 
thoroughfare—^when 1 looked round for my bag-holder; but he was not 
visible. I left my kinsman hastily, ran up and down the street, looked 
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round the comers, peered into all the public-houses ; but neither bag 
nor boy was there. I recollected my uncle's name and address were 
written on it, and the urchin might have mistaken his instructions and 
carried the bag home. Off I ran, tumbled an apple basket in Bolton 
Street, and spite of threats and curses, held on my desperate course, 
until I found myself, breathless, in my uncle’s presence. 

He sternly reproached me for being dilatory. 

" What had detained me ? Here had been Counsellor Leather- 
head's servant waiting this half-hour for his papers;—bring in the 
bag." I gaped at him, and stuttered that I supposed it had been already 
here; but it would certainly arrive shortly. Question and answer 
followed rapidly, and the fatal truth came out— th& bag was lost / —for 
the cad, advertised of the value of his charge, had retreated the moment 
I turned my back ; and although on investigation he must have felt 
much disappointed at the result of his industry, yet, to do him justice, 
he lost no time in transferring the papers to the tobacconist and 
pocketing the produce of the same. 

For some moments Duncan's rage prevented him from speaking. 
At last he found utterance ;—" Heaven and earth 1 " he exclaimed ; 

was there ever such a villain ? He was ruined :—all the Kilgobbin 
title-deeds — Lady Splashboard's draft of separation — papers of 
satisfaction for sixteen mortgages of Sir Phelim O'Boyl 1—What was 
to be done ? " 

1 muttered that I supposed I should be obliged to give Sir Phelim 
satisfaction myself. 

“ O 1 curse your satisfaction,” said my uncle ; these are your 
Connaught notions, you desperate do-no-good. Wliat an infernal 
business to let any one from that barbarous country into my house! 
Never had but two clients in my life on the other side of the Shannon. 
I divorced a wife for one; and he died insolvent the very day the 
decree was pronounced, and costs and money advanced went along 
with him to the devil. The other quarrelled with me for not taking 
a bad bill for my demand, and giving a large balance over my claim, 
in ready cash. I threatened law, and he threatened flagellation, I 
took courage and sent down a writ; and the sheriff returned a non esi 
inventus, although he was hunting with him for a fortnight. I ran him 
to execution and got nulla bona on my return. As a last resource I 
sent a man spedaUy from Dublin : they tossed him in a blanket, and 
forced him to eat the original ; and he came back, half dead, with a 
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civil intimation that if I ever crossed the bridge of Athlone, the de¬ 
fendant would drive as many slugs through my body as there were 
hoops on a wine-pipe 1 " 

I could not help smiling at the simile : the cUent was a wag; for 
my uncle in his personal proportions bore a striking resemblance to a 
quarter-cask. 

" But run, every soul of you," he continued, " and try to get some 
clue by which we may trace the papers." 

Away clerk and apprentice started; but their researches were 
unsuccessful; many a delicate cut of cheese was already encased in 
my Lady Splashboard's separation bill; and the Kilgobbin title-deeds 
had issued in subdivisions from the snuff-shop, and were making a 
rapid circle of the metropolis. 

My aunt’s influence was not sufficient to obtain my pardon, and 
mollify the attorney ; and I was despatched, per mail, to that refugium 
Peccatorum, as Duncan styled Connemara. 

The gentle auditor may anticipate that on my return no fatted 
calf was killed ; nor was there " joy in Aztlan," as the poet-laureate 
has it. I re-entered Killnacoppal without beat of drum—and indeed 
my demeanour on this occasion was so modest that I had been in 
undisturbed possession of the front attic for two whole days before my 
worthy parents were advertised that I had retired from the study of 
the law, with no future intention to " stick to the woolsack." 

To communicate the abrupt termination of my forensic pursuits to 
my aunt Macan was an affair of nice and delicate management. When 
acquainted with the imhappy incident which had drawn down the 
wrath of my uncle Dimcan, she particularly inquired " if there had 
been any money in the lost bag," and requested to see the last *' Hue 
and Cry." 

God knows whether I should have been enabled to weather the gale 
of family displeasure, as my aunt had again resumed the mantle of 
prophecy, when, luckily for me, the representation of the county of 
Galway became vacant by the sudden decease of Sir Barnabas Bodkin ; 
the honest gentleman being smothered in a hackney-coach returning 
comfortable from a corporation dinner at Morrison’s. 

On this distressing event being known, Mr. Denis Darcey, of Carrig- 
a-howley Castle, declared himself. He was strongly supported by Mr. 
Richard Martin, the other member ,* and his address, from the pen of 
the latter gentleman, was circulated without delay. In it he set forth 
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liis family and preten^ons: pledged himself to support Catholic 
emancipation and the repeal of still fines;—humanely recommended 
his opponent to provide himself with a coffin previous to the opening 
of the poll:—professed strong attachment to the House of Brunswick, 
and the Church by law established; and promised to use his utmost 
exertions to purify the penal code, by making accidents in duelling 
amount to justifiable homicide: and abduction of heiresses and dogs, 
felony without benefit of clergy. 

A person of Denis Darcey*s constitutional principles was a man 
after my father’s own heart: the Killnacoppal interest was accordingly 
given him, and I was despatched at the head of sixscore freeholders, 
** good men and true,” untrammelled with tight shoes or tender con¬ 
sciences, to give our " most sweet voices,” in the ancient town of 
Galway. 

But I was not entrusted with this important command without 
receiving full instructions for my conduct on the occasion. My father, 
no doubt, would have led the Killnacoppal legion to the hustings in 
person, had it not happened that the sheriff was on the other side; 
and, therefore, his public appearance within the bailiwick of that 
redoubted personage would have been a dangerous experiment. 
” Frank,” said my father, '* don't overdo the thing: poll your men 
twice I and more cannot be expected ; but mind the outwork, for it’s 
there the tinints will shine.” 

I obeyed him to the letter; and without personal vanity, I ascribe 
the happy return of my esteemed friend Denis Darcey to the unwearied 
exertions of the freeholders of Killnacoppal. What between pelting 
the military, smashing the booths, and scattering the tallies, we 
managed to keep up such confusion that our adversaries could hardly 
bring forward a man. If dispersed by a charge of cavalry here, we 
were rallied in a few minutes in J:he next street, cracking heads and 
crashing windows; if routed by the Riot Act and a row of bayonets, 
before the sheriff was well round the comer we had a house pulled down 
to the tune of " Hurrah for Killnacoppal I ” 

At last, all human means being found imavailable by our opponents 
to bring in a freeholder, the booths were closed, and Mr. Denis Darcey 
declared duly elected. 

After such feats, how could it be wondered at that I was 

courted and caressed. 

High placed in halls a welcome guest; 
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seated within seven of the chairman at the election dinner, drank wine 
with the new member, toasted by the old one, I mean Dick Martin— 
and embraced by Blakes, Brownes, and Bodkins in endless variety ?— 
Nor did the reward of " high desert ” end here ; for in the next gazette 
1 was appointed to a lieutenancy in the South Mayo militia. 

With very different feelings I now returned to my paternal mansion 
—7, who had left the little lawyer in Dorset Street in disgrace, and 
been happy to effect a sort of felonious re-entry of the premises at 
Killnacoppal—I now came home a conqueror ; an hundred blackthorns 
rattled above my head ; an hundred voices yelled " Kinnidy for ivir I ” 
—a keg of poteen was broached before the door ; a stack of turf was 
blazing in the village ; and all was triumph and exultation. W'e had 
brought back, of course, the usual assortment of broken bones, left 
some half-score damaged skulls to be repaired at the expense of the 
county, and carried back one gentleman totally defunct, who had 
been suffocated by tumbling dead dnmk into a bog-hole. My fame 
had travelled before me, and my aunt Macan had taken to her bed not 
from vanity, but “ vexation of spirit.” 

My leave of absence expired, and I set out to join my regiment. 
My mother consulted the Army List, and discovered she had divers 
relatives in my corps ; for there was scarcely a family from Loughrea 
to Belmullet with whom she was not in some way connected. Some 
of her relations in the South Mayo she mentioned as being rather 
remote ; but there was Captain Rattigan : his father, Luke Rattigan 
of Rawnacreeva, married Peter Fogarty's third daughter; and Peter 
Fogarty and my aunt Macan were cousins-german. 

No doubt the gallant captain would know and acknowledge the 
relationship, and take that lively interest in my welfare which was 
natural; but, for fear of mistakes, she wrote a letter of introduction 
with me, having very fortunately danced fifteen years before with the 
said Mr. Rattigan, at a fair ball at Ballinasloe. 

For the second time I left my father's house. The headquarters 
of the regiment were in Naas, and there I arrived in safety; was 
recognized by Captain Rattigan ; presented by him in due form to the 
colonel; introduced to the corps; paid plate and band-fund fees; 
dined at the mess; got drunk there as became a soldier of promise, 
and was carried home to my inn by a file of the guard, after having 
overheard the fat major remark to ray kinsman— 

** Rat, that boy of yours will be a credit to the regiment; for as 
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I'm a true Catholic, he has tatken off three bottle of Page's port, and 
no doubt he'll improve." 

A year passed over—I conducted myself creditably in all regimental 
matters, touching drill duty and drinking, when an order suddenly 
came for a detachment to march to Ballybunnion ; in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which town the pleasant part of the population were amusing 
themselves nightly in carding middlemen, and feathering tithe proctors. 
Captain Rattigan's company (in which I was an unworthy lieutenant) 
was selected for this important service. 

The morning I left Naas for Ballybunnion will be a memorable 
day in the calendar of my life. My cousin Rattigan frequently boasted, 
after dinner, that " he was under fifty, and above five feet three "; 
but there were persons in the corps who alleged that he was above 
the former and imder the latter:—but let that pass—he is now, honest 
man, quietly resting in Craughane churchyard, with half a ton weight 
of Connemara marble over him, on which his virtues and his years are 
recorded. 

Now, without stopping to ascertain minutely the age and height 
of the departed, I shall describe him as a thick square-shouldered 
undersized man, having a short neck and snub-nose—the latter organ 
fully attesting that Page's port was a sound and well-bodied liquor. 
The captain, on his pied pony, rode gallantly on at the head of " his 
charge ” : I modestly followed on foot—and late in the evening we 
marched in full array down the main street of Ballybunnion, our fife 
and drum playing to the best of their ability the captain’s favourite 
quick step, “ I'm over young to marry yet," 

My kinsman and I were peaceably settled over our wine, when the 
waiter annoimced that a gentleman had called upon us. He was 
shown up in proper form ; and having managed by depressing his 
person, which was fully six feet four inches, to enter the apartment 
he announced himself as Mr. Christopher Clinch ; and in a handsome 
speech declared himself to be an ambassador from the stewards of the 
Ballybunnion coterie ; which coterie being to be holden that evening, 
he was deputed to soli-"it the honour of our company on this occasion. 
Captain Rattigan returned our acknowledgments duly; and he and 
the ambassador having discussed a cooper of port within a marvellous 
short period, separated with many squeezes of the hand, and ardent 
hopes of a future acquaintance. 

There was a subject my kinsman invariably dwelt upon wheneyw 
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he had transgressed the third bottle—^Lt was a bitter lamentation over 
the numerous opportunities he had suffered to escape of making himself 
comfortable for life, by matrimony. As we dressed together, for we 
were cantoned in a double-bedded room. Rat was unusually eloquent 
on the grand mistake of his earlier days, and declared his determination 
of even yet endeavouring to amend his youthful error, and retrieve lost 
time. 

The commander’s advice was not lost upon me. I took imusual 
pains in arraying myself for conquest, and in good time found m3rself 
in the ballroom, with thirty couples on the floor all dancing '* for the 
bare life " that admired tune of " Blue bonnets over the border. 

The attention evinced in his visit to the inn by Mr. Christopher 
Clinch was not confined to a formal invitation ; for he assured us on 
our arrival that two ladies had been expressly kept disengaged for us. 
Captain Rattigan declined dancing, alleging that exercise flurried him, 
and he could not abide a red face, it looked so very like dissipation. 
I, whose countenance was fortunately not so inflammable as my kins¬ 
man's, was marshalled by Mr. Clinch to the head of the room. 

“ He was going,” he said, ” to introduce me to Miss Jemima O’Brien 
—^lady of first connections—^large fortune when some persons at present 
in possession dropped off—fine woman—^much followed—sprightly— 
off-handed—fond of military men. Miss O'Brien, Captain Kennedy.” 
I bowed—she ducked—seized my offered hand, and in a few minutes 
we were going down the middle like two-year-olds for ” the Kirwans." 
Nor had Captain Rattigan been neglected by the master of the cere¬ 
monies : he was snugly seated in a quiet comer at cribbage, a game 
the commander delighted in, vrith an elderly gentlewoman, whom my 
partner informed me was her aunt. 

Miss O’Brien was what Rattigan called a spanker. She was dressed 
in a blue silk lute-string gown, with a plume of ostrich feathers, flesh- 
coloured stockings, and red satin shoes. She had the usual assortment 
of beads and curls, with an ivory fan and a weU-scented handkerchi^. 

She was evidently a fine-tempered girl; for, observing my eye rest 
on an immense stain upon her blue lute-string, she remarked with a 
smile ” that her aunt’s footman had spiUed some coffee on her dress, 
and to save him from a scolding, she had assured the dear old lady 
that the injury was trifling, and that it would be quite unnecessary to 
, detain her while she should change her gown : it was quite clear she 
never could wear it again ; but her maid and the milliner would be 
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the gainers. Amiable creature I—^the accident did not annoy her for 
a second. 

The first dance had concluded, when the long gentleman whispered 
softly over my shoulder how I liked " the heiress '* ? The heiress /— 
I felt a faint hope rising in my breast which made my cheek colour like 
a peony. Rattigan's remorse for neglected opportunities rushed to 
my mind. Had my lucky hour come ? And had I actually an heiress 
by the hand for nine-and-twenty couples ? We were again at the head 
of the room, and away we went—she cutting and I capering, until wo 
danced to the very bottom, " The wind titat shakes the barley ! ” 

I had placed Miss O'Brien with great formality on a bench, when 
Rattigan took me aside:—" Frank, you're a fortunate fellow, or it's 
your own fault—^found out all from the old one—^lovely creature— 
great catch—^who knows ?—strike while the iron is hot," etc., etc., etc. 

Fortune indeed appeared to smile upon me. By some propitious 
accident all the men had been provided with partners, and 1 had the 
heiress to myself. " She was, she confessed, romantic—^she had quite 
a literary turn ; spoke of Lady Morgan’s Wild Irish Girl ; she loved 
it—doted upon it;—and why should she not ? for Lieutenant-colonel 
Cassidy had repeatedly sworn that Glorvina was written for herself ” ; 
—and she raised her fan 

The conscious blush to hide. 

Walter Scott succeeded—I had read in the Galway Advertiser a 
quotation from that poet, which the newspaper had put in the mouth 
of a travelling priest, and alleged to have been spoken by him in a 
charity sermon, which I now fortunately recollected and repeated. 
Miss O’Brien responded directly with that inflammatory passage,— 

In peace love tune^ the shepherd’s reed. 

** And could she love ? "—I whispered with a look of tender 
inquietude. " She could ; she had a heart, she feared, too warm for 
her happiness: she was a creature of imagination—all soul—all 
sympathy. She could wander with the man of her heart from 

Egypt's fires to Zembla’s frost.” 

There was no standing this. I mustered all my resolution—^poured 
out an unintelligible rhapsody-eternal love—life gratefully devoted 
—permission to faU at her feet—^band—^heart—fortune I 
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She sighed deeply—kept her tan to her face for some moments— 
and, in a voice of peculiar softness, murmured something about " short 
acquaintance," with a gentle supplication to be allowed time for ten 
minutes to consult her heart. Rat again rushed to my mind; pro¬ 
crastination had ruined him; I was obdurate — pressed — raved — 
ranted — till she sighed, in a timid whisper, that she was mine for 
ever I 

Heavens I—was I awake ?—did my cars deceive me ? The room 
turned topsy-turvy—^the candles danced a reel—my brain grew giddy 
—it was true—absolutely true; Jemima O’Brien had consented to 
become Mrs. Kennedy I 

Up came Captain Rattigan, as my partner left me for an instant 
to speak to her armt. Rat was thunderstruck—cursed his fate, and 
complimented mine. 

" But, zounds 1 Frank, you must stick to her. Would she run 

away with you ? These d-lawyers will be tying up the property, 

so that you cannot touch a guinea but the half-year’s rent—may be 
inquiring about settlements, and ripping up the cursed mortgages of 
Killnacoppal. At her, man,—^they are aU on the move. I’U manage 
the old one : mighty lucky, by-the-by, at cribbage. Try and get the 
heiress to be off—to-morrow, if possible—early hour. Oh 1 murder— 
how I lost my time 1 " 

All was done as the commander directed. Rat kept the aunt in 
play while I pressed the heiress hard—and so desperately did I portray 
my misery, that, to save my life, she humanely consented to elope with 
me at twelve o’clock next day. 

Rattigan was enraptured. What a chance for a poor lieutenant— 
as he shrewdly observed, from the very unpretending appearance of 
Mrs. Cogan’s mansion, that *' my aunt’s " purse must be a long one. 
We settled ourselves jo 3 rfully at the inn fire—ordered two bottles of 
mulled port—arranged all for the elopement—clubbed purses—sum 
total not burdensome—and went to bed drunk and happy. 

Next morning—the morning of that day which was to bless me 
with fortime and a wife. Captain Rattigan and I were sitting at an early 
breakfast, when, who should imexpectedly arrive but Comet Bircham, 
who was in command of a small party of dragoons in Ballybunnion, 
and an old acquaintance of my kinsman. " How lucky 1 " whispered 
Rat; " he has been quartered here for three months, and we shall 
hear the particulars of the O'Briens from him." 
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While he spoke the trooper entered. ** Ah! Ratty, old boy, 
how wags the world ? — Just heard you had been sent here to 
exterminate carders — cursed scoundrels! — obliged me to leave a 
delightful party at Lord Tara’s; but, Rat, we'll make them smoke 
for it." 

** Mr. Bircham, my cousin Kennedy. Come, Comet, off with the 
scimitar and attack the congo. Any news stirring ? " 

'* Nothing but a flying report that you had determined on sobriety 
and forsworn a drop beyond the third bottle ;—^but that shake in your 
claw gives a lie direct to the tale. And you were dancing. Rat, last 
night. How did the carnival or coterie go off ? Any wigs lost or gowns 
tattered ? Any catastrophe ? " 

" Why, no—pleasant thing enough—some fine women there.” 

** Were there, faith ? Why, Rat, you're a discoverer; for 
such a crew as figured at the last one, mortal eye never looked 
upon.” 

” I only particularly noticed one—^by Jove, a fine woman 1—a 
Miss O’Brien.” 

** Miss Jemmy O'Brien, as the men call her. Why, Rat, what 
iniquity of yours has delivered you into the hands of the most detestable 
harpy that ever infested country quarters ? ” 

” Detestable harpy 1 ”—Rat and I looked cursedly foolish. 
“ Bircham—^hem I—are you sure you know the lady ? ” 

“ Know the lady I to be sure I do. Why, she did me out of an ivory 
fan one unlucky wet day that the devil tempted me to enter Mrs. 
Cogan's den. Phoo ! I’U give you what the beadle calls * marks and 
tokens.* Let me see.—^Yes—I have it—^blue dress, cursedly splashed 
with beer—she says coffee; soiled feathers, and tricked out like a 
travelling actress.” 

I groaned audibly—^it was Jemima to a T:—Captain Rattigan 
looked queer. 

*' My dear Bircham—^hcm 1—you know among military men— 
hem I—honourable confidence may be reposed—hem 1 My young 
friend here danced with her—^represented as an heiress to him-” 

“ By a cursed hag who cheats at cribbage, and carries off negus 
by the quart.” 

«Tme bill, by -1” ejaculated the Captain. "Complained 

eternally of thirst and the heat of the room, and did me regularly out 
of thirty shillings.** 
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“ Ha ! ha I ha 1—Rat, Rat, and wert thou so soft, my old one ? ” 

“ But, Birchy," said the Captain, “ the devil of it is, my young 
friend—^Uttle too much wine—^thought himself in honourable hands, 
and promised her-" 

“ A new silk gown—ah, my young friend, little didst thou know 
the Jezebel. But it was a promise obtained under false pretences— 
she told you a cock-and-bull story about Lady Morgan—sported 
Scott—dealt out Tom Moore by the yard—^all false pretences. See 
her damned before I would buy her a yard of riband. What a pirate 
the woman is ! *' 

Rat jumped off his chair, drew his breath in, and gulped out—A 
gown 1 Zounds, man, he promised to marry her ! ” 

Up jumped Bircham.—“ To marry her I Are you mad, or are you 
hoaxing ? " 

“ Serious, by St. Patrick,” said Rat. 

” Why then it’s no longer a joke. You are in a nice scrape. I beg 
to tell you that Jemmy O'Brien is as notorious as Captain Rock. She 
has laid several fools under contribution, and has just returned from 
Dublin, after taking an action against a little drunken one-eyed Welsh 
major, whom her aunt got, when intoxicated, to sign some paper or 
promise of marriage. The major, like a true gentleman, retrieved his 
error by suspending himself in his lodgings the day before the trial; 
and it is likely that Jem and her aunt will be in gaol, for the law 
expenses.” 

Rat and I were overwhelmed, and looked for some minutes in silence 
at each other. At last I told Bircham the whole affair. The dragoon 
was convulsed with laughter—” So,” said he, " at twelve o'clock the 
gentle Jemmy is to be spirited away. But come, there’s no time to 
lose—sit down. Rat, get a pen in thy fist, and I'll dictate and thou 
inscribe.” 

" Madam —Having unfortunately, at the request of his afOicted 
family, undertaken the case of Lieutenant Kennedy of the South Mayo 
regiment, I beg to apprise you that the unhappy gentleman is subject 
to occasional fits of insanity. Fearing from his mental malady that 
he may have misconducted himself to your amiable niece last night 
at the coterie, I beg on the part of my poor friend (who is tolerably 
collected this morning) to say that he is heartily sorry for what has 
occurred, and requests the lady will consider anything he might have 
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said only as the wanderings of a confirmed lunatic 1—I am. Madam, 
etc., your obedient servant, 

" Terence Rattigan, Capt. S— M—• Militia. 

" To Mrs. Cogan, etc.” 

How very flattering this apology was to me I submit to the in¬ 
dulgent auditor. I was indubitably proven to have been an ass over¬ 
night, and I must pass as a lunatic in the morning. We had barely 
time to speculate on the success of Bircham's curious epistle, whra 
my aunt Cogan's answer arrived with due promptitude. The Comet 
separated the wet wafer with a " Faugh 1 *' and holding the billet at 
arm's length, as if it exhibited a plague-spot, he favoured us with the 
contents, which were literally as follows: 

** Captin Ratigin. 

“Sir —I have red your paltrey appoUogey for your nephew's 
breech of promis. I beg to teU you that a lady of the family of Clinch 
will not submit to be ensulted with impimnitey. My neece is packed 
and reddy; and if your friend does not appear according to apoint- 
ment, he will shortly here as will not plase him, from yours to command, 

“ Honor Cogan, otherwise Clinch, 

" Hawthorn Cotage, Friday morning." 

Twelve o’clock passed—and we waited the result of Mrs. Cogan’s 
threats, when the waiter showed up a visitor, and Mr. Christopher 
Clinch, the prime cause of all our misfortunes, presented himself. He 
persisted in standing, or more properly stooping—^for the ceiling was 
not quite six feet from the floor—coughed—hoped his interference 
might adjust the mistake, as he presumed it must be on the part of 
Lieutenant Kennedy, and begged to inform him that Miss Jemima 
O’Brien was ready to accompany the said Mr. Kennedy, as last night 
arranged. Captain Rattigan took the liberty to remark that he, the 
captain, had been very explicit with Mrs. Cogan, and requested to 
refer to his letter, in which Mr. Kennedy’s sentiments were fully 
conveyed, and, on his part, to decline the very flattering proposal of 
Miss Jemima O'Brien. 

Mr. Clinch stated that an immediate change of sentiment on the 
part of Mr. Kennedy was imperative, or that Mr. K. would be expected 
to favour him, Mr. C., with an interview in the Priest’s Meadow. 
Captain Rattigan acknowledged the request of Mr. Clinch to be a very 
reasonable alternative, and covenanted that Mr. Kennedy should 
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appear at the time and place mentioned; and Mr. Clinch was then 
very ceremoniously conducted downstairs by the polite commander. 

Through motives of delicacy, I had at the commencement of the 
interview retired to the next apartment; and as the rooms were only 
separated by a boarded partition, I overheard through a convenient 
chink, with desperate alarm, Captain Rattigan giving every facility to 
my being shot at in half an hour in the Priest’s Meadow. No wonder 
then Rat found me pale as a spectre, when bursting into the room he 
seized me by the hand, and told me he had brought this unlucky 
business to a happy termination. He, the captain, dreaded that 
Jemima would have been looking for legal redress; but, thank God, 
it would only end in a duel. 

I hinted at the chance of my being shot. 

“ Shot! ” exclaimed my comforter, “ why, what the deuce does 
that signify ? If indeed you had been under the necessity of hanging 
yourself, like the one-eyed major, it would have been a hardship. No 
funeral honours—no decent wake—but smuggled into the earth like 
a half-bale of contraband tobacco ;—^but, in your case, certain of 
respectable treatment—reversed arms—dead march—^and Christian 
burial:—vow to God, quite a comfort to be shot under such flattering 
circumstances 1 Frank, you have all the luck of the Rattigans about 
you I "—and, opening the door, he hallooed—“ Myke—Myke Boyle, 
bring down ihe pace-makers to the parlour." 

In a few seconds I heard the captain and his man busily at work, 
and by a number of villainous clicks, which jarred through my system 
like electricity, I found these worthies were arranging the commander's 
pace-makers for my use in the Priest's Meadow. 

At the appointed hour I reached the ground, which was but a short 
distance from the inn. Rattigan and Bircham accompanied me, and 
Myke Boyle followed with the tools. Mr. Christopher Clinch and his 
friends were waiting for us; and a cadaverous-looking being was 
peeping through the hedge, whom I afterwards discovered to be the 
village apothecary, allured thither by the hope of an accident, as birds 
of prey are said to be collected by a chance of carrion. 

The customary bows were formally interchanged between the 
respective belligerents — the ground correctly measured — pistols 
squibbed, loaded, and delivered to the principals. I felt very 
queer on finding myself opposite a truculent fellow of enormous height, 
with a pair of projecting whiskers upon which a man might hang his 
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bat, and a pistol two feet long clutched in his bony grasp. Rattigan, 
as he adjusted my weapon, whispered, " Frank, jewel, remember 

the hip-bone; or, as the fellow's a-of a Iragth, you may level a 

trifle higher " ; and, stepping aside, his coadjutor pronounced in an 
audible voice—*' One I—^two !l— three III ” 

OS went the pistols. I felt Mr. Clinch's bullet whistle past my ear, 
and saw Captain Rattigan next moment run up to my antagonist 
and inquire " S he was much hurt." Heavens 1—^how delightful I 
I had brought the engagement to a glorious issue by neatly removing 
Mr. Clinch's trigger-finger, and thereby spoiling his shooting for life. 

With a few parting bows we retired from the Priest's Meadow, 
leaving Christopher Clinch a job for the vampire apothecary, and a fit 
subject for the assiduities of Mrs. Cogan and the gentle Jemima. 

If Captain Rattigan had registered a rash vow against port wine, 
it is to be lamented, for never were three gentlemen of the sword 
more completely done up at an early hour of the evening than we. 

Next day we were informed that Clinch was tolaably well, and 
that their attorney had been closeted with the ladies of Hawthorn 
Cottage. We held a council of war, and while debating on the ex¬ 
pediency of my retiring on leave to Connemara, where I might set 
Jemmy and her lavryer at defiance, the post brought us intelligence 
that " a turn-out for the line was wanted " ; and if I could muster the 
necessary number, I should be exchanged into a regular regiment. 

Off Rat and I started for Naas, and with little difficulty succeeded 
in making up the quota; and the first intimation the protot 3 rpe of 
Glorvina received of-our movements was being seduced to the window 
by the drums, as I marched past Hawthorn Cottage, with as choice a 
sample of " food for gunpowder " as ever left Ballybunnion. I saluted 
the once-intended Mrs. Kennedy with great respect; the lifers struck 
up " Fare you well, KiUeavey "; and Captain Rattigan, who accom¬ 
panied me the first day's march, ejaculated, as he looked askance at 
this second Ariadne, " May the devil smother you, Jemima O'Brien I ” 
I have a mighty affection for the army, and, therefore, I supplicate 
young soldiers never to propose for a lady in a public ballroom the 
first night they arrive in country quarters, and to shun, as they would 
the chorea viii, that seductive tune, called “ The wind that sliakes the 
harley I "—and, finally, to give no credence whatever to any apology 
offered for a soiled silk unless they have perpetrated the offence in 
person, or have se«i it annmitted in their own actual presence. 
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THE GRmmON 

A CERT AIN old gentleman in the west of Ireland, whose love of 
the ridiculous quite equalled his taste for claret and fox- 
hunting, was wont, upon certain festive occasions when 
opportunity offered, to amuse his friends by drawing out one of his 
servants who was exceedingly fond of what he termed his “ thravels,” 
and in whom a good deal of whim, some queer stories, and, perhaps 
more than all, long and faithful services, had established a right of 
loquacity. 

He was one of those few trusty and privileged domestics, who, if 
his master unheedingly uttered a rash thing in a fit of passion, would 
venture to set him right. 

If the squire said, "I’ll turn that rascal off,” my friend Pat would 
say, " throth you won't, ar ” ; and Pat was alwa 3 rs right, for if any 
altercation arose upon the subject-matter in hand, he was sure to 
throw in some good reason, either from former service—general good 
conduct—or the delinquent’s " wife and childher,” that always turned 
the scale. 

But I am digressing. On such merry meetings as 1 have alluded to, 
the master, after making certain " approaches,” as a militaiy man 
would say, as the preparatory steps in laying siege to some extrava¬ 
ganza of his servant, might, perchance, assail Pat thus : 

“ By the by. Sir John ” (addressing a distinguished guest), “ Pat 
has a very curious story, which something you told me to-day reminds 
me of. You remember, Pat ” (turning to the man, evidently pleased 
at the notice paid to himself)—" you remember that queer adventure 
you had in France ? ” 

" Throth I do, sir,” grins forth Pat. 

'* What I ” exclaims Sir John, in feigned surprise. •* Was Pat 
ever in France ? ” 

" Indeed he was,” cries mine host; and Pat adds, " Ay, and farther, 
plase your honour.” 

" 1 assure you. Sir John,” continues mine host, " Pat told me a 
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story once that surprised me very much, respecting the ignorance of 
the French.*' 

*' Indeed I ** rejoins the baronet. “ Really, I alwajrs supposed the 
French to be a most accomplished people." 

" Throth, then, they’re not, sir," interrupts Pat. 

** Oh, by no means," adds mine host, shaking his head emphatically. 

" I believe, Pat, 'twas when you were crossing the Atlantic ? ” 
says the master, turning to Pat with a seductive air, and leading into 
the " full and true account "—(for Pat had thought fit to visit North 
Amerikay, for " a raison he had," in the autumn of the year ninety- 
eight). 

" Yes, sir," says Pat, " the broad Atlantic,” a favourite phrase of 
his, which he gave with a brogue as broad almost as the Atlantic itself. 

" It was the time I was lost in crassin' the broad Atlantic, cornin' 
home," began Pat, decoyed into the recital; " whin the winds began 
to blow, and the sae to rowl, that you’d think the Colleen Dhas (that 
was her name) would not have a mast left. 

“ Well, sure enough, the masts went by the board at last, and the 
pump>s was choaked (divil choak them for that same), and av coorse 
the wather gained an us, and throth, to be filled with water is neither 
good for man or baste ; and she was sinkin' fast, settlin’ down, as the 
sailors calls it, and faith I never was good at settlin’ down in my life, 
and I hked it then less nor ever. Accordingly we prepared for the 
worst, and put out the boat, and got a sack o’ bishkits, and a cashk o’ 
pork, and a kag o’ wather, and a thrifie o’ rum aboord, and any other 
little mathers we could think iv in the mortial hurry we wor in—and, 
faith, there was no time to be lost, for my darlint, the Colleen Dhas, 
went down like a lump o’ lead, afore we wor many sthrokes o’ the oar 
away from her. 

" Well, we dhrifted away all that night, and next momin' we put 
up a blanket an the ind av a pole as well as we could, and thin we 
sailed illigant, for we dar’n’t show a stitch o’ canvas the night before, 
bekase it was blowin’ hke murther, savin’ your presence, and sure 
it’s the wondher of the world we wom’t swallyed alive by the 
ragin' sae. 

** Well, away we wint for more nor a week, and nothin’ before our 
two good-looking eyes but the canophy iv heaven, and the wide ocean— 
the broad Atlantic—not a thing was to be seen but the sae and the 
sky: and though the sae and the sky is mighty purty things in them- 
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selves, throth they're no great things whin you've nothin' else to look 
at for a week together—and the barest rock in the world, so it was 
land, would be more welldm, 

'* And then, sure enough, throth, our provisions began to run low, 
the bishkits, and the wather, and the rum—^throth that was gone first 
of all—God help uz 1—and oh I it was thin that starvation began to 
stare us in the face. ' Oh, murther, murther, captain, darhnt/ sa}^ I, 
' I wish we could see land anywhere,' says I. 

'*' More power to your elbow, Paddy, my boy,’ says he, * for sitch 
a good wish, and, throth, it’s myself wishes the same.* 

" ‘ Oh,' says I, * that it may plaze you, sweet queen in heaven— 
supposing it was only a dissolute island,' says I, ‘ inhabited wid Turks, 
sure they wouldn’t be such bad Chiishthans as to refuse uz a bit and 
a sup.’ 

“ ‘ Whisht, whisht, Paddy,’ says the captain; * don’t be talkin’ 
bad of any one,’ says he ; ‘ you don’t know how soon you may want 
a good word put in for yourself, if you should be called to quarthers 
in th’ other world all of a suddent,* says he. 

" * Thrue for you, captain, darlint,’ says I—I called him darlint, 
and made free wid him, you see, bekase disthress makes uz all equal— 
' thrue for you, captain, jewel—God betune uz and harm, I owe no man 
any spite '—and, throth, that was only thruth. 

“ Well, the last bishkit was sarved out, and, by gor, the wather 
itself was all gone at last, and we passed the night mighty cowld. 
Well, at the brake o' day the sun riz most beautiful out o’ the waves, 
that was as bright as silver and as clear as cryshthal. 

" But it was only the more cnile upon uz, for we wor beginnin* to 
feel terrible hungry; when all at wanst I thought I spied the land—by 
gor, I thought I felt my heart up in my throat in a minnit, and 
‘ Thundher and turf, captain,’ says I, * look to leeward,' says L 

“ ‘ What for ? * says he. 

*’' I think I see the land,' sa 3 rs I. So he ups with his biing-’um-near 
(that’s what the sailors call a spy-glass, sir), and looks out, and, sure 
enough, it was. 

" ‘ Hurrah 1 ’ says he,' we’re all right now; pull away, my boys,* 
says he. 

** * Take care you're not mistaken,’ says I; ' maybe it's only a 
fog-bank, captain, darlint,’ says I. 

'* * Oh, no,’ says he, ‘ it’s the land in aimest.* 
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** ‘ Oh. then, whereabouts in the wide world are we, captain ? ’ says 
I; * maybe it id be in Roosia or Proosia, or the Carman Oceant,* says I. 

“ * Tut, you fool,’ says he, for he had that consaited way wid him 
—thinkin' himself cleverer nor any one else—' tut, you fool,’ says he; 

* that’s France,’ says he. 

" ' Tare an ouns,’ sa 3 rs I, * do you tell me so ? And how do you 
know it’s France it is, captain, dear,' sa 5 rs I. 

“ * Bekase this is the Bay o’ Bishky we’re in now,* sa 3 rs he. 

* Throth, I was thinkin’ so myself,’ says I, ' by the rowl it has; 
for I often heerd av it in regard o’ that same ’; and. throth, the likes av 
it I never seen before nor since, and, with the help o' God, never will. 

" Well, with that my heart begun to grow light, and when I seen 
my life was safe, I began to grow twice hungrier nor ever—so says I, » 

* (>ptain, jewel, I wish we had a gridiron.’ 

« * Why, then,’ sa 3 rs he, ‘ thimdher and turf,* says he, * what put a 
gridiron into your head ? ' 

“ * Bekase I’m starvin’ with the hunger,’ sa}^ I, 

" ‘ And sure, bad luck to you,’ says he, * you couldn’t ate a gridiron,’ 
S 3 .ys he, ’ banin you wor a pelican o’ the wildhemess,’ says he. 

" ‘ Ate a gridiron 1 * says I. * Och, in throth, I’m not such a 
gommoch all out as that, anyhow. But sure if we had a gridiron we 
could dress a beefsteak,’ says I. 

“ ' Arrah I but where’s the beefsteak ? * sa 3 rs he. 

” * Sure, couldn’t we cut a slice aff the pork ? ’ sa 5 rs I. 

” ’ By gor, I never thought o’ that,’ says the captain. ' You’re 
a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says he, laughin’. 

“ ‘ Oh, there’s many a thrue word said in joke,' says 1. 

** * Thrue for you, Paddy,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Well, then,’ says I, ‘ if you put me ashore there beyant ’ (for we 
were nearin’ the land all the time)^' and sure I can ask thim for to lind 
me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I. 

” ‘ Oh, by gor, the butther's cornin’ out o’ the stirabout in aimest 
now,’ says he. ‘ You gommoch,’ sajre he, * sure I towld you before 
that’s France—^and sure they're all furriners there,’ sa3^ the captain. 

** * Well,’ says I, ‘ and how do you know but I'm as good a furriner 
myself as any o’ thim ? ' 

** * What do you mane ? ’ says he. 

** * I mane,’ says I, * what I towld you, that I’m as good a furriner 
myself as any o’ thim.’ 
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“ ‘ Make me sinsible/ says he. 

‘ By dad, maybe that's more nor me, or greater nor me, cotild do,' 
sa 3 rs I; and we all began to laugh at him, for I thought I'd pay him 
off for his bit o' consait about the Garman Oceant. 

" ‘ Lave aff your humbuggin,' sAys he, ' I bid you, and tell me 
what it is you mane at all, at all.' 

" ' Parly-voo frongsay ? ' says I. 

" ‘ Oh, your humble sarvant,' says he. ' Why, by gor, you're a 
scholar, Paddy.' 

*' ‘ Throth, you may say that,' says I. 

" ‘ Why, you're a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says the captain, jeerin' like. 

" ' You're not the first that said that,' says I, ‘ whether you joke 
or no.’ 

" ' Oh, but I’m in aimest,' says the captain. * And do you tell me, 
Paddy,’ says he,' that you spake Frinch ? ’ 

" ‘ Parly-voo frongsay ?' says I. 

" ' By gor, that bangs Banagher, and all the world knows Banagher 
bangs the devil, I never met the likes o' you, Paddy,’ says he. ' Pull 
away, boys, and put Paddy ashore, and maybe we won’t get a good 
bellyfull before long.' 

“ So, with that, it was no sooner said nor done—they pulled away 
and got close into shore in less than no time, and run the boat up in a 
little creek ; and a beautiful creek it was, with a lovely white sthrand, 
an illigant place for ladies to bathe in the summer; and out I got, 
and it’s stiff enough in my limbs I was afther bein’ cramped up in the 
boat, and perished with the cowld and hunger; but 1 conthrived to 
scramble an, one way or the other, towards a little bit iv a wood that 
was close to the shore, and the smoke curlin' out of it, quite timpting 
hke. 

" ' By the powdhcrs o' war, I’m all right,' says I; ' there's a house 
there '—and sure enough there was, and a parcel of men, women, and 
childher, ating their dinner round a table quite convainent. And so I 
wint up to the dure, and I thought I'd be very civil to thim, as I heerd 
the Frinch was always mighty p’lite intirely—^and I thought I'd show 
them I knew what good manners was. 

" So I took off my hat, and making a low bow, sa 3 rs I, * God save all 
here,' says I. 

" Well, to be sure, they all stopt ating at wanst, and begun to stare 
at me, and faith they almost looked me out of countenance—^and I 
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thought to myself it was not good manners at all—^more be token from 
funiners, which they call so mighty p’lite ; but I never minded that, 
in regard of wantin' the gridiron ; and so says I,' I beg your pardon/ 
says I, ‘ for the liberty I take, but it’s only bein' in disthress in regard 
of ating/ says I,' that I make bowld to throuble yez, and if you could 
lind me the loan of a gridiron/ says I, ' I’d be mtirely obleeged 
to ye.* 

" By gor, they all stared at me twice worse nor before, and with 
that, says I (knowing what was in their minds), * Indeed it's thrue for 
3 rou,' says I; ' I'm fathered to pieces, and God knows I look quare 
enough, but it’s by raison of the storm,’ says I,' which dhruv us ashore 
here below, and we're all starvin’,’ says I. 

" So then they began to look at each other agin, and m 3 r 5 elf, seeing 
at wanst dirty thoughts was m their heads, and that they tuk me for 
a poor beggar cornin' to crave charity—with that, says I, ’ Oh I not 
at all,’ says I, ‘ by no manes ; we have plenty o* mate ourselves, there 
below, and we'll dhress it,’ sa 3 rs I, ‘ if you would be plased to lind us the 
loan of a gridiron,’ says I, makin’ a low bow. 

** Well, sir, with that, throth, they stared at me twice worse nor 
ever, and faith I began to think that maybe the captain was wrong, 
and that it was not France at all, at all; and so says I—‘ I beg pardon, 
sir,* says I, to a fine ould man, with a head of hair as white as sUver— 
' maybe I’m undher a mistake,’ says I,' but I thought I was in France, 
sir; aren’t you furriners ? ’ says I—Parly-voo frongsay ? * 

** * We, munseer,’ says he. 

“ * Then would you lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ sa 3 rs I, * if you 
plase ? ’ 

“ Oh, it was thin that they stared at me as if I had siven heads; 
and faith myself began to feel flusthered like, and onaisy—and so, says 
I, making a bow and scrape agin, ‘ I know it’s a liberty I take, sir,’ 503^3 
I,' but it’s only in the regard of bein’ cast away, and if you plase, sir,’ 
says I, ‘ Parly-voo frongsay ? ’ 

** * We, munseer,’ says he, mighty sharp. 

' Then would you lind me the loan of a gridiron ? * says I, * and 
you’ll obleege me.’ 

” Well, sir, the old chap begun to munseer me, but the divil a bit 
of a gridiron he’d gie me ; and so I began to think they were all neygars, 
for all their fine manners; and, throth, my blood l^gan to rise, and 
^ays I, ’ By my sowl, if it was 3^00 was in disthress,’ sa 3 rs I,' and if it 
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was to ould Ireland you kem, it's not only the gridiron they'd give you 
if you ax'd it, but something to put an it too, and a dhrop of dhrink 
into the bargain, and cead mille failte.' 

" Well, the word cead mille failte seemed to stchreck his heart, and 
the ould chap cocked his ear, and so I thought I'd give him another 
offer, and make him sinsible at last; and so says I, wanst more, quite 
slow, that he might undherstand—* Parly—voo—^frongsay, munseer ? ' 

“ ‘ We, munseer,’ says he. 

* Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,* says I, * and bad scran to 

you.’ 

" Well, bad win’ to the bit of it he’d gi' me, and the ould chap begins 
bowin' and scrapin', and said something or other about a long tongs. 

" ‘ Phoo I—the devil sweep yourself and tongs,' says I, * I don’t 
want a tongs at all, at all; but can't you listen to raison,' says I— 
' Parly-voo frongsay ? ’ 

“ ‘ We, munseer.' 

" ‘ Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ saj^ I, * and howld your 
prate.’ 

" Well, what would you think but he shook his owld noddle, as 
much as to say he wouldn't; and so says 1, ' Bad ce^ to the likes o’ 
that I ever seen—throth if you were in my country, it's not that-a-way 
they'd use you ; the curse o’ the crows on you, you ould sinner,’ says 1; 
’ the divil a longer I'll darken your dure.’ 

“ So he seen I was vexed, and I thought, as I was turnin’ away, I 
seen him begin to relint, and that his conscience throubled him ; and 
says I, turnin’ back, ‘ Well, I'll give you one chance more—you owld 
thief—are you a Chrishthan at all, at all ?—are you a furriner,* says I, 
* that all the world calls so p'lite ? Bad luck to you; do you undher* 
stand your own language ?—Parly-voo frongsay ? ’ says I. 

" ‘ We, munseer,' says he. 

” ’ Then, thundher and turf,' says I,' will you lind me the loan of a 
gridiron ? ' 

" Well, sir, the divil resave the bit of it he'd gi’ me—and so with 
that, ‘ The curse o’ the hungry on you, you owld negardly villain,’ says 
I; ' the back o’ my hand and the sowl o' my foot to you ; that you 
may want a gridiron yourself yet,’ says I; ‘ and wherever I go, high 
and low, rich and poor shall hear o’ you,’ sa 3 rs I; and with that I lift 
them there, sir, and kem away—and in throth it's often since that I 
thought that it was remarkable.” 
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THE STORY OF G^NRVlilVE 


Z 'ART de hien conter is still a Frenchman's most admired talent. 
Our handsome and interesting beau, Edmonde, piques him- 
^ self on this accomplishment, and is a “ conteur *' by profession. 
He rdated to us in the Tuileries, yesterday, the following anecdote, 
with infinite grace of elocution, and considerable effect, spite of his 
odd falsetto voice. The circumstances occurred at the time Le Noir 
was minister of the police : I forget the year. 

G6n6viftve de Sorbigny was the last of a noble family; young, 
beautiful, and a rich heiress, she seemed born to command all this 
world could yield of happiness. When left an orphan, at an early age, 
instead of being sent to a convent, as was then the universal custom, 
she was brought up under the care of a maternal aunt, who devoted 
herself to her education, and doated on her with an almost exclusive 
affection. 

G^n^vidve resided in the country with her aunt till she was about 
sixteen; she was then brought to Paris to be united to the marquis 

of-; it was a mere marriage de convenance, a family arrangement 

entered into when she was quite a child, according to the ancien t&gime ; 
and, unfortunately for G6n6vi6ve, her afl&anced bridegroom was 
neither young nor amiable; yet more unfortunately it happened 
that the marquis's cousin, the Baron de Villay, who generally accom¬ 
panied him in his visits of ceremony, possessed all the qualities in 
which he was deficient; being young and singularly handsome, 
" amiable," " spirituel." While the marquis, with the good breeding 
of that day, was bowing and paying his devoirs to the aunt of his 
intended {sa future), the young baron, with equal success, but in a very 
different style, was captivating the heart of the niece. Her extreme 
beauty had charmed him at the first glance, and her partiality, deli¬ 
cately and involuntarily betrayed, subdued every scruple, if he ever 
ratertained any ; and so, in the usual course of things, they were soon 
irretrievably and iperdument in love with each other. 

G4n4vi6ve, to much gentleness of character, umted firmness. 
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The preparations for the marriage went on; the trousseau was bought; 
the jewels set; but the moment she was aware of her own sentiments 
she had courage enough to declare to her aunt that, rather than give 
her hand to the marquis, whom she detested past all her terms of 
detestation, she would throw herself into a nunnery, and endow it 
with her fortune. The poor aunt was thrown, by this unexpected 
declaration, into the utmost amazement and perplexity; she was au 
disespoir ; such a thing had never been heard of or contemplated: 
but the tears of G6n6vi6ve prevailed; the marriage, after a long 
negotiation, was broken off, and the baron appeared publicly as the 
suitor of G6n6vi^ve. The marquis politely chaUenged his cousin, 
and owed his life to his forbearance ; and the duel, and the cause of it, 
and the gallantry and generosity of De Villay, rendered him irresistible 
in the eyes of all the women in Paris, while to the heart of G6n6vi^ve 
he became dearer than ever. 

To gain the favour of the aunt was now the only difficulty; she 
had ever regarded him with ill-concealed aversion and suspicion. 
Some mystery hung over his character; there were certain reports 
whispered relative to his former life and conduct which it was equally 
difficult to discredit and to disprove. Besides, though of a distin¬ 
guished family, he was poor, most of his ancestral possessions being 
confiscated or dissipated; and his father was notoriously a mauvais 
sujet. All these reports and representations appeared to the im¬ 
passioned G6n6vi6ve mere barbarous calumnies, invented to injure 
her love ; and regarding herself as the primal cause of these slanders, 
they rather added to the strength of her attachment. A reluctant 
consent was at last wrung from her aunt, and G^n^vi^ve was united 
to her lover. 

The chiteau of the baron was situated in one of the wildest districts 
of the wild and desolate coast of Bretagne. The people who inhabited 
the country round were a ferocious, half-civilised race, and, in general, 
desperate smugglers and pirates. They had been driven to this mode 
of life by a dreadful famine and the oppressions of the provincial tax- 
gatherers, and had pursued it partly from choice, partly from necessity. 
They had carried on for near half a century a constant and systematic 
warfare against the legal authorities of the province, in which they 
were generally victorious. No revenue officer or exempt dare set hii 
foot within a certain district; and when the tempestuous season, or 
any other accident, prevented them from following their lawless trade 
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on the sea, they dispersed themselves through the country in regularly 
organised bands, and committed the most formidable depredations, 
extending their outrages even as far as St. Pol. Such was their 
desperate courage, the incredible celerity of their movements, and the 
skill of their leaders, that though a few stragglers had been occasionally 
shot, all attempts to take any of them alive, or to penetrate into 
their secret fastnesses, proved unavailing. 

The baron had come to Paris for the purpose of represent^ the 
disturbed state of his district to the government and procuring an 
order from the minister ol the interior to embody his own tenaiitty 
and dependants into a sort of militia for the defence of his property, 
and for the pmpose of bringing these marauders to justice, if possible. 
He was at first refused, but after a few months’ delay, money and the 
interest of G6n6vi^ve's family prevailed ; the order was granted, and 
he prepared to return to his chiteau. The aunt and all her friends 
remonstrated against the idea of exposing his yoimg wife to such 
revolting scenes, and insisted that she should be left behind at Paris ; 
to which he agreed with seeming readiness, only referring the decision 
to G6n6viftve’s own election. She did not hesitate one moment; she 
adored her husband, and the thought of being separated from him in 
this early stage of their union was worse than any apprehended 
danger; she declared her resolution to accompany him. At length 
the matter was thus compromised: they consented that G6n6vifeve 
should spend four months of every year in Bretagne, and the other 
eight at Paris, or at her uncle's chiteau in Auvergne ; in fact, so little 
was known then in the capital of what was passing in the distant 
provinces that G6n6viftve only, being prepared by her husband, could 
form some idea of what she was about to encounter. 

On their arrival the peasantry were immediately armed, and the 
chiteau converted into a kind of garrison, regularly fortified. A 
continual panic seemed to prevail through the whole household, and 
she heard of nothing from morning till night but the desperate deeds 
of the marauders and the exploits of their captain, to whom they 
attributed more marvellous atrocities than were ever related of 
Barbone, or Blue Beard himself. G6n6vi6ve was at first in constant 
terror; finding, however, that week after week passed and the danger, 
though continually talked of, never appeared, she was rather excited 
and (Usennuyie by the continual recurrence of these alarms. She 
would have been perfectly happy in her husband's increasing and 
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devoted tenderness, but for his frequent absences in pursuit of the 
smugglers either on sea or on shore, aild the dangers to which she 
fancied him exposed: but even those absences and these dangers 
endeared him to her, and kept alive all the romantic fervour of her 
attachment. He was not only the lord of her affections, but the hero 
of her imagination. The time allotted for her stay insen^bly passed 
away; the four months were imder different pretences prolonged to 
six, and then, her confinement drawing near, it was judged safest to 
defer her journey to Paris till after her recovery. 

Gdn^vidve in due time became the mother of a son ; an event 
which filled her heart with a thousand delicious emotions of gratitude, 
pride, and delight. It seemed to have a very different and most 
inexplicable effect on her husband the baron's behaviour. He became 
gloomy, anxious, abstracted, and his absences, on various pretexts, 
more frequent than ever; but what appeared most painful and in¬ 
comprehensible to G6n6vidve’s maternal feelings was his indifference 
to his child. He would hardly be persuaded even to look at it, and if 
he met it smiling in its nurse's arms, would perhaps gaze for a moment, 
then turn away as from an object which struck him with a secret horror. 

One day as Gto6vi6ve was sitting alone in her dressing-room, 
fondling her infant, and thinking mournfully on this change in her 
husband’s conduct, her femme-de-chambre, a faithful creature who 
had been brought up with her, and accompanied her from Paris, came 
into the room, pale as ashes ; and throwing herself at her feet, told her 
that, though regard for her health had hitherto kept her silent, she 
could no longer conceal the dreadful secret which weighed upon her 
spirits. She then proceeded to inform the shuddering and horror- 
struck G6n6vi6ve that the robbers who had excited so much terror, 
and were now supposed to be at a distance, were then actually in the 
chl.teau: that they consisted of the very servants and immediate 
dependants, with the baron himself at their head. She supposed they 
had been less on their guard during G6n6vi6ve's confinement; and 
many minute circumstances had at first awaked, and then confirmed 
hpr suspicions. Then embracing her mistress's knees, she besought her, 
for the love of Heaven, to return to Paris instantly, with those of her 
own attendants on whom she could securely depend, before they were 
all murdered in their beds. 

G^n^vidve, as soon as she had recovered from her first dizzy horror 
and astonishment, would have rejected the whole as a dream,^ an 
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impossible fiction. She thought upon her husband, on all that her 
fond heart had admired in him, and all that till lately she had found him 
—^h|s noble form, his manly beauty, his high and honourable bearing, 
and all his love, his truth, his tenderness for her—and could be a 
robber, a ruffian, an assassin ? No ; though her woman’s attachment 
and truth were beyond suspicion, her tale too horribly consistait for 
disbelief, G^^vi^ve would trust to her own senses alone to confirm or 
disprove the hideous imputation. She commanded her maid to 
maintain an absolute sUence on the subject and leave the rest to her. 

The same evening the baron informed his wife that he was obliged 
to set off before light next morning in pursuit of a party of smugglers 
who had landed at St. Paul; and that she must not be surprised if 
she missed him at an early hour. His absence, he assured her, would 
not be long: he should certainly return before the evening. They 
retired to rest earlier than usual. G6n6vi^ve, as it may be imagined, 
did not sleep, but she lay perfectly still as if in a profound slumber. 
About the middle of the night she heard her husband softly rise from 
his bed and dress himself; and taking his pistols he left the room. 
G6n6vi^ve rushed to the window which overlooked the courtyard, but 
there neither horses nor attendants were waiting ; she fiew to another 
window which commanded the back of the chateau—there, too, all 
was still; nothing was to be seen but the moonlight shadows on the 
pavement. She hastily threw round her a dark cloak or wrapper, 
and followed her husband, whose footsteps were still witliin hearing. 
It was not difficult, for he walked slowly, stopping every now and then, 
listening, and apparently irresolute ; he crossed the court and several 
outbuildings, and part of the ruins of a former chiteau, till he came 
to an old weU which, being dry, had long been disused and shut up, 
and moving aside the trap-door which covered the mouth of it, he 
disappeared in an instant. G6nivi6ve with difficulty suppressed a 
shriek of terror. She followed, however, with a desperate courage, 
groped her way down the well by means of some broken stairs, and 
pursued her husband's steps, guided only by the sound on the hollow 
damp earth. Suddraly a distant light and voices broke upon her 
e3re and ear; and stealing along the wall, she hid herself behind one 
of the huge buttresses which supported the vault above ; she beheld 
what she was half prepared to see—a party of ruffians, who were 
assembled round a board drinking. They received the baron with 
respect as their chief, but with sullen suspicious looks, and an ominous 
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silence. G6n6vi6ve could distinguish among the faces many familiar 
to her, which she was accustomed to see daily around her, working in 
the gardens or attending in the ch&teau ; among them the concierge, 
or house-steward, who appeared to have some authority over the rest 
The wife of this man was the nurse of G6n6vi6ve's child. The baron 
took his seat without speaking. After some boisterous conversation 
among the rest, carried on in an unintelligible dialect, a quarrel arose 
between the concierge and another villain, both apparently intoxicated ; 
the baron attempted to part them, and the uproar became general. 
The whole was probably a preconcerted plan, for from reproaching 
each other they proceeded to attack the baron himself with the most 
injurious epithets ; they accused him of a design to betray them ; they 
compared him to his father, the old baron, who had never flinched from 
their cause, and had at last died in it; they said they knew well that 
a large party of regular troops had lately arrived at Saint-Brieu, and 
they insisted it was with his knowledge, that he was about to give 
them up to justice, to make his own peace with government, etc. 

The concierge, who was by far the most insolent and violent of these 
mutineers, at length silenced the others, and afiecting a tone of modera¬ 
tion he proposed, and his proposal was received with an approving 
shout, that the baron should give up his infant son into the hands of 
the band; that they should take him to the island of Guernsey, and keep 
him there as a pledge of his father’s fidelity till the regular troops were 
withdrawn from the province. How must the mother’s heart have 
trembled and died away within her I She listened breathless for her 
husband’s reply. The baron had hitherto with difficulty restrained 
himself, and attempted to prove how absurd and unfounded was their 
accusation, since his safety was involved in theirs, and he would, as 
their leader, be considered as the greatest criminal of all. His eyes 
now flashed with fury; he sprung upon the concierge like a roused 
tiger, and dragged him by the collar from amid the mutinous group. 

A struggle ensued, and the wretch fell, stabbed to the heart by his 
master’s hand ; a crowd of ferocious faces then dosed around the 
baron—G6n6vi6ve heard—saw no more—^her senses left her. 

When she recovered she was in perfect silence and darkness, and 
felt like one awakening from a terrible dream; the first image which 
dearly presented itself to her mind was that of her child in the power 
ri these ruffians, and their daggers at her husband’s throat. The 
maddening thought swallowed up every other feeling, and lent her 
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for the moment strength and wings; she rushed back through the 
darkness, fearless for herself; crossed the court, the galleries;—all was 
still: it seemed to her affrighted imagination that the ch&teau was 
forsaken by its inhabitants. She reached her child's room, she flew 
to his cradle and drew aside the curtain with a desperate hand, 
expecting to find it empty; he was quietly sleeping in his beauty 
and innocence: G6n6viftve uttered a cry of joy and thankfulness, 
and fell on the bed in strong convulsions. 

Many hours elapsed before she was restored to herself. The first 
object she beheld was her husband watching tenderly over her, her first 
emotion was joy for his safety—^she dared not ask him to account for 
it. She then called for her son ; he was brought to her, and from that 
moment she would never suffer him to leave her. With the quick wit 
of a woman, or rather with the prompt resolution of a mother trembling 
for her child, G6n6vi6ve was no sooner sufficiently recovered to think 
than she had formed her decision and acted upon it; she accounted 
for her sudden illness and terrors under pretence that she had been 
disturbed by a frightful dream : she believed, she said, that the dulness 
and solitude of the chateau affected her spirits, that the air disagreed 
with her child, and that it was necessary that she should instantly 
return to Paris. The baron attempted first to rally and then to reason 
with her; he consented—then retracted his consent; seemed irresolute 
—^but his affections finally prevailed over his suspicions, and prepara¬ 
tions were instantly made for their departure, as if he intended to 
accompany her. 

Putting her with her maid and child into a travelling carriage, he 
armed a few of his most confidential servants, and rode by her side till 
they came to Saint-Brieu: he then turned back in spite of all her 
entreaties, promising to rejoin her at Paris within a few days. He had 
never during the journey uttered a word which could betray his know¬ 
ledge that she had any motive for her journey but that which she 
avowed ; only at parting he laid his finger expressively on his lip, and 
gave her one look full of meaning : it could not be mistaken ; it said, 
** Gfinfeviifeve 1 your husband's life depends on your discretion, and he 
trusts you.” She would have thrown herself into his arms, but he 
gently replaced her in the carriage, and remounting his horse, rode back 
alone to the ch&teau. 

Gfe^vifeve arrived safely at Paris, and commanded her maid, as 
she valu^ both their lives, and on pain of her eternal displeasure, not 
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to breathe a syllable of what had passed, firmly resolved that nothing 
should tear the terrible secret from her own breast: but the profound 
melancholy which had settled on her heart, and her pining and altered 
looks, could not escape the eyes of her affectionate aimt; and her 
maid, either through indiscretion, timidity, or a sense of duty, on being 
questioned, revealed all she knew, and more than she knew. The aunt, 
in a transport of terror and indignation, sent information to the 
governor of the police, and Le Noir instantly summoned the unfortimate 
wife of the baron to a private interview. 

G6n6vi6ve, though taken by surprise, did not lose her presence of 
mind, and at first she steadily denied every word of her maid's deposi¬ 
tion ; but her courage and her affection were no match for the minister’s 
art: when he assured her he had already sufficient proof of her husband's 
guilt, and promised, with Jesuitical equivocation, that if she would 
confess all she knew his life should not be touched, that due regard 
should be had for the honour of his family and hers, and that he (Le 
Nbir) would exert the power which he alone possessed to detach him 
from his present courses and his present associates without the least 
publicity or scandal—she yielded, and on this promise being most 
solemnly reiterated and confirmed by an oath, revealed all she knew. 

In a short time afterwards the baron disappeared, and was never 
heard of more. In vain did his wretched wife appeal to Le Noir and 
recall the promise he had given: he swore to her that her husband 
still lived, but more than this he would not discover. In vain she 
supplicated, wept, offered all her fortune for permission to share his 
exile if he were banished, his dungeon if he were a prisoner—Le Noir 
was inexorable. 

G6n6vi^ve, left in absolute ignorance of her husband’s fate, tortured 
by a suspense more dreadful than the most dreadful certainty, by 
remorse and grief which refused all comfort, died broken-hearted: 
what became of the baron was never known. 

I could not exactly learn the fate of his son : it is said that he lived 
to man’s estate, that he took the name of his mother’s family, and di^ 
a violent death during the Revolution, 
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P eople may have heard of the renowned adventures of Daniel 
O'Rourke, but how few are there who know that the cause of 
all his perils, above and below, was neither more nor less 
than his having slept under the walls of the Phooka’s tower ! I knew 
the man weU ; he lived at the bottom of Hungry Hill, just at the right- 
hand side of the road as you go towards Bantry. 

An old man was he at the time that he told me the story, with 
grey hair and a red nose : and it was on June 25,1813, that I heard 
it from his own lips, as he sat smoking his pipe under the old poplar 
tree, on as fine an evening as ever shone from the sky. I was going 
to \'isit the caves in Dursey Island, having spent the morning at 
Glengariff. 

** I am often axed to tell it, sir," said he, " so that this is not the 
liret time. The master's son, you see, had come from beyond foreign 
parts in France and Spain, as young gentlemen used to go, before 
Buonaparte or any such was heard of ; and sure enough there was a 
dinner given to all the people on the ground, gentle and simple, high 
and low, rich and poor. The ould gentlemen were the gentlemen, after 
all, saving your honour’s presence. They'd swear at a body a little, 
to be sure, and maybe give one a cut of a whip now and then, but we 
were no losers by it in the end; and they were so easy and dvil, and 
kept such rattling houses, and thousands of welcomes; and there was 
no grinding for rent, and few agdnts; and there was hardly a tenant 
on the estate that did not taste of his landlord’s bounty often and often 
in the year;—but now it’s another thing: no matter for that, sir, for 
I'd better be telling you my story. 

" Well, we had everything of the best, and plenty ofit; and we ate, 
and we drank, and we danced, and the yoimg master by the same 
token danced with Pe^gy Barry, from the Bohereen—^a lovely young 
couple they were, though they are both low enough now. To make a 
long story short, I got, as a body may say, the same thing as tipsy 
^most, for I can't remember ever at all, no wa3r3, how it vras I left the 
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place : only I did leave it, that's certain. Well, I thought, for all that, 
in myself, I'd just step to Molly Cronohan's, the fairy-woman, to speak 
a word about the bracket heifer that was bewitched ; and so as I was 
crossing the stepping-stones of the ford of Ballyasheenough, and was 
looking up at the stars and blessing m3rself—^for why ? it was Lady-day 
—I missed my foot, and souse I fell into the water. * Death alive I' 
thought I, ‘ I’ll be drowned now ! ’ 

" However, I began swimming, swimming, swimming away for the 
dear life, till at last I got ashore, somehow or other, but never the one 
of me can tell how, upon a dissolute island. 

“ I wandered and wandered about there, without knowing where I 
wandered, tmtil at last I got into a big bog. The moon was shining 
as bright as day, or your fair lady’s eyes, sir (with your pardon for 
mentioning her), and I looked east and west, and north and south, and 
every way, and nothing did I see but bog, bog, bog ;—I could never 
find out how I got into it; and my heart grew cold with fear, for sure 
and certain I was that it would be my berrin place. So I sat down upon 
a stone, which, as good luck would have it, was close by me, and I began 
to scratch my head and sing the UUagone —when all of a sudden the 
moon grew black, and I looked up, and saw something for all the world 
as if it was moving down between me and it, and I could not tell what 
it was. Down it came with a pounce, and looked at me full in the face ; 
and what was it but an eagle ? as fine a one as ever flew from the 
kingdom of Kerry. 

" So he looked at me in the face, and sa5rs he to me, ‘ Daniel 
O'Rourke,’ says he, ‘ how do you do ? ’ 

“ ‘ Very well, I thank you, sir,’ says I; * I hope you’re well ’; 
wondering out of my senses all the time how an eagle came to speak 
like a Christian. 

'* * What brings you here, Dan ? ’ says he. 

** * Nothing at aU, sir,' sa3rs I; ' only I wish I was safe home 
again.' 

” ‘ Is it out of the island 3rou want to go, Dan ? ’ says he. 

” ’ 'Tis, sir,' says I; so I up and told him how I had taken 
a drop too much; and fell into the water; how I swam to the 
island; and how I got into the bog and did not know my Mray 
out of it. 

" ‘ Dan,’ says he after a minute's thought, ‘ though it is very 
improper for you to get drunk on Lady-day, 3Wt as you are a decent 
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sober man, who 'tends mass well, and never flings stones at me nor 
mine, nor cries out after us in the fields—^my life for yours,* says he ; 
‘ so get up on my back, and grip me well for fear you’d fall off, and I'll 
fly you out of the bog.* 

“ ‘ I am afraid,' says I, * your honour’s making game of me; lor 
who ever heard of riding a-horseback on an eagle before ? * 

" ‘ 'Pon the honour of a gentleman,' says he, putting his right foot 
on his breast, ‘ I am quite in earnest; and so now either take my offer 
or starve in the bog; besides, I see that your weight is sinking the 
stone.' 

" It was true enough as he said, for I foimd the stone every minute 
going from under me. I had no choice; so thinks I to myself, faint 
heart never won fair lady, and this is fair persuadance:—' I thank 
your honour,’ says I, ‘ for the loan of your civility, and I’ll take your 
kind offer.' 

“ I therefore moimted upon the back of the eagle, and held him 
tight enough by the throat, and up he flew in the air like a lark. Little 
I knew the trick he was going to serve me. Up, up, up—God knows 
how far up he flew. 

«• * Why, then,’ said I to him—^thinking he did not know the right 
road home—^very civiDy, because why ?—I was in his power entirely; 
—‘ sir,' s&ys I, ‘ please your honour's glory, and with humble submission 
to your better judgment, if you’d fly down a bit, you're now just over 
my cabin, and I could be put down there, and many thanks to your 
worship.’ 

" ‘ Arrah, Dan,’ said he,' do you think me a fool ? Look down in 
the next field, and don’t you see two men and a gim ? By my word 
it would be no joke to be shot this way, to oblige a dnmken blackguard 
that I picked up off of a could stone in a bog.’ 

“ ' Bother you,’ said I to myself, but I did not speak out, for where 
was the use ? "Well, sir, up he kept flying, flying, and I asking him 
every minute to fly down, and all to no use. 

" ‘ Where in the world are you going, sir ? ' says I to him. 

" ' Hold your tongue, Dan,’ says he ; ‘ mind your own business, 
and don't be interfering with the business of other people.’ 

" * Faith, this is my business, I tliink,’ says I. 

** * Be quiet, Dan,' says he ; so I said no more. 

** At last where should we come to but to the moon itself. Now 
you can't see it from this, but there is, or there was in my time, a 
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reaping-hook sticking out of the side of the moon, this way (drawing 
the figure thus on the ground with the end of his stick). 

“ 'Dan,* said the eagle,' I’m tired with this long fly; I had no notion 
'twas so far.’ 

” ' And my lord, sir,* said I, ' who in the world axed you to fly so 
far—was it I ? Did not I beg, and pray, and beseech you to stop half 
an hour ago ? ’ 

‘ There's no use talking, Dan,* said he ; ' I’m tired bad enough, 
so you must get ofl and sit down on the moon until 1 rest myself.’ 

** * Is it sit down on the moon ? ’ said I; ‘ is it upon that little round 
thing, then ? why then, sure, I'd fall off in a minute, and be kiU and 
split, and smashed aU to bits: you are a vile deceiver—so you are.* 

” ‘ Not at all, Dan,’ said he ; * you can catch fast hold of the reaping- 
hook that’s sticking out of the side of the moon, and 'twiH keep you up.* 

“ * I won't then,* said I. 

** ‘ Maybe not,* said he quite quiet. ' If you don't, my man, I 
shall just give you a shake, and one slap of my wing, and send you down 
to the ground, where every bone in your body will be smashed as small 
as a drop of dew on a cabbage-leaf in the morning.* 

“ * Why, then, I'm in a fine way,* said I to myself, * ever to have 
come along with the likes of you ’; and so giving him a hearty curse in 
Irish, for fear he'd know what I said, I got off his back with a heavy 
heart, took a hold of the reaping-hook, and sat down upon the moon; 
and a mighty cold seat it was, I can tell you that. 

” When he had me there fairly landed, he turned about on me, and 
said, * Good-moming to you, Daniel O’Rourke,’ said he, ' I think 
I've nicked you fairly now. You robbed my nest last year * (*twas true 
enough for him, but how he found it out is hard to say),' and in return 
you are freely welcome to cool your heels dangling upon the moon like 
a cockthrow.’ 

" ‘ Is that all, and is this the way you leave me, you brute you I * 
says I. ' You ugly unnatural baste, and is this the way you serve me 
at last ? Bad luck to yourself, with 3rour hook’d nose, and to all your 
breed, you blackguard.* 

” ’Twas all to no manner of use; he spread out his great big wings, 
burst out a-laughing, and flew away like lightning. I bawled after him 
to stop; but I might have called and bawled for ever without his 
minding me. Away he went, and I never saw him from that day to 
this—sorrow fly away with him I You may be sure I was in a disccoi- 
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solate condition, and kept roaring out for the bare grief, when all at 
once a door opened right in the middle of the moon, creaking on its 
hinges as if it had not been opened for a month before—suppose 
they never thought of greasing 'em—and out there walks—^who do 3rou 
think but the man in the moon himself ? 1 knew him by his bush. 

** ‘ Good-morrow to you, Daniel O'Rourke,’ said he: * how do you 
do?* 

* Very well, thank your honour,’ said I. * I hope your honour’s 

well.’ 

“ ‘ What brought you here, Dan ? * said he. So I told him how 
I was a Uttle overtaken in liquor at the master’s, and how I was cast 
on a dissolute island, and how 1 lost my way in the bog, and how the 
thief of an eagle promised to fly me out of it, and how instead of that he 
had fled me up to the moon. 

“ ' Dan,’ said the man in the moon, taking a pinch of snuff, when 
I was done, ‘ you must not stay here.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir,' sajrs I, ‘ ’tis much against my will I’m here at all; 
but how am I to go back ? ’ 

" ‘ That’s your business,’ said he, * Dan : mine is to tell you that 
here you must not stay, so be off in less than no time.’ 

" ’ I’m doing no harm,’ says I, * only holding on hard by the reaping- 
hook lest I fall off.’ 

“ * That’s what you must not do, Dan,’ says he. 

“ * Pray, sir,' sa3rs I, ’ may I ask how many you are in family that 
you would not give a poor traveller lodging : I’m sure 'tis not so often 
you’re troubled with strangers coming to see you, for 'tis a long way.’ 

” * I’m by myself, Dan,’ says he; ‘ but you’d better let go the 
reaping-hook.’ 

" ' Faith, and with your leave,’ says I, ’ I’ll not let go the grip, 
and the more you bids me, the nlore I won’t let go—so I will.’ 

" ’ You had better, Dan,’ sa5rs he again. 

** * Why, then, my little fellow,’ says I, taking the whole weight 
of him with my eye from head to foot, ‘there are two words to that 
bargain; and I'U not budge, but you may if you like.’ 

" ' We’U see how that is to be,’ says he ; and back he went, giving 
the door such a great bang after him (for it was plain he was hufled) 
that I thought the moon and all would fall down with it. 

“ Well, I was preparing myself to try strength with him, when back 
again he comes with the kitchen cleaver in his hand, and without saying 
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a word, he gives two bangs to the handle of the reaping-hook that was 
keeping me up, and whap / it came in two. 

“ ' Good-moming to you, Dan,’ sa3rs the spiteful little old black¬ 
guard when he saw me cleanly falling down with a bit of the handle 
in my hand : ' I thank you for your visit, and fair weather after you, 
Daniel.' 

" I had not time to make any answer to him, for I was tumbling over 
and over, and rolling and rolling at the rate of a fox-hunt. ’ God help 
me,' sa3rs I, ’ but this is a pretty pickle for a decent man to be seen 
in at this time of night; I am now sold fairly.' 

“ The word was not out of my mouth, when whiz ! what should fly 
by close to my ear but a flock of wild geese, all the way from my own 
bog of Ballyasheenough, else how should they know me ? The ould 
gander, who was their general, turning about his head, cried out to me, 

' Is that you, Dan ? ' 

" ' The same,' said I, not a bit daimted now at what he said, for I 
was by this time used to all kinds of bedevilment, and, besides, I knew 
him of oidd. 

**' Good-morrow to you,' says he, * Daniel O'Rourke; how are you 
in health this morning ? ’ 

“ * Very well, sir,’ says I, ‘ I thank you kindly,' drawing my breath, 
for I was mightily in want of some. * I hope your honour's the same.' 

** * I think 'tis falling you are, Daniel,' says he. 

** * You may say that, sir,' sajrs I. 

** ‘ And where are you going all the way so fast ? ' said the gander. 

" So I told him how I had taken the drop, and how I came on the 
island, and how I lost my way in the bog, and how the thief of an eagle 
flew me up to the moon, and how the man in the moon turned me out. 

" ' Dan,’ said he, * I'll save you; put out your hand and catch me 
by the leg, and I'll fly you home.’ 

“' Sweet is your hand in a pitcher of honey, my jewel,* says I, 
though all the time I thought in myself that I don’t much trust you; 
but there was no help, so I caught the gander by the leg, and away I 
and the other geese flew after him as fast as hops. 

" We flew, and we flew, and we flew, until we came right over the 
wide ocean. I knew it well, for I saw Cape Gear to my right hand 
sticking up out of the water. 

*“ Ah ! my lord,' said I to the goose, for I thought it best to keep 
a civil tongue in my head an3nvay,' fly to land, if you please.* 
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* It is impossible, you sec, Dan,' said be,' for a while, because you 
see we are going to Arabia.' 

“ * To Arabia ? ’ said I; ' that's surely some place in foreign parts, 
far away. Oh, Mr. Goose 1 why then, to be sure, I'm a man to be 
pitied among you.' 

" ‘ Whist, whist, you fool,' said he,' hold your tongue ; I tell you 
Arabia is a very decent sort of place, as like West Carbery as one egg is 
liVft another, only there is a little more sand there.' 

" Just as we were talking a ship hove in sight, scudding so beautiful 
before the wind; ‘ Ah 1 then, sir,' said I, ‘ will you drop me on the ship, 
if you please ? ’ 

'*' We are not fair over it,' said he. 

•* * We are,' said I. 

“ * We are not,' said he. ‘ If I dropped you now, you would go 
splash into the sea.' 

" ' I would not,' says I; ‘ I know better than that, for it's just clean 
under us, so let me drop now at once.' 

" ‘ If you must, you must,' said he. ‘ There, take your own way '; 
and he opened his claw, and faith he was right—sure enough I came 
down plump into the very bottom of the salt sea 1 Down to the very 
bottom I went, and I gave myself up then for ever, when a whale 
walked up to me, scratching himself after his night’s sleep, and looked 
me full in the face, and never the word did he say, but lifting up his 
tail he splashed me all over again with the cold salt water, till there 
wasn’t a dry stitch upon my whole carcass; and I heard somebody 
sa5dng—'twas a voice I knew too—‘ Get up, you drunken brute, off 
of that ’; and with that I woke up, and there was Judy with a tub full 
of water, which she was splashing all over me,—^for, rest her soul I 
though she was a good wife, she never could bear to see me in drink, and 
had a bitter hand of her own I ‘ 

“ ' Get up,' said she again ; ‘ and of all places in the parish would no 
place sarve your turn to lie down upon but under the ould walls of 
Cartigaphooka ? an uneasy resting I am sure you had of it.' 

" And sure enough I had ; for I was fairly bothered out of my senses 
with eagles, and men of the moon, and flying ganders, and whales, 
driving me through bogs, and up to the moon, and down to the bottom 
of the green ocean. If I was in drink ten times over, long would it be 
l^ore I'd lie down in the same spot again, I know that." 




THE LADY OF GOLLERUS 

Thokas CaorroN Cbokbb 

O N the shore of Smerwick harbour, one fine summer's morning, 
just at daybreak, stood Dick Fitzgerald " shoghing the 
dudeen,” which may be translated, smoking his pipe. The 
sun was gradually rising behind the lofty Brandon, the dark sea was 
getting green in the light, and the mists, clearing away out of the 
valleys, went rolling and curling like the smoke from the corner of 
Dick’s mouth. 

" 'Tis just the pattern of a pretty morning," said Dick, taking the 
pipe from between his lips, and looking towards the distant ocean, 
which lay as still and tranquil as a tomb of polished marble. " Well, 
to be sure,” continued he, after a pause, " 'tis mighty lonesome to be 
talking to one’s self by way of company, and not to have another soul 
to answer one—nothing but the child of one’s own voice, the echo I 
I know this, that if I had the luck, or maybe the misfortune," said he 
with a melancholy smile, " to have the woman, it would not be this way 
with me I—and what in the wide world is a man without a wife ? 
He’s no more surely than a bottle without a drop of drink in it, or 
dancing without music, or the left leg of a scissors, or a fishing-line 
without a hook, or any other matter that is no ways complete.—Is it 
not so ? ’’ said Dick Fitzgerald, casting his eyes towards a rock upon 
the strand, which, though it could not speak, stood up as firm and 
looked as bold as ever Kerry witness did. 

But what was his astonishment at beholding, just at the foot of that 
rock, a beautiful young creature combing her hair, which was of a 
sea-green colour; and now the salt water shining on it appeared, in 
the morning light, like melted butter upon cabbage. 

Dick guessed at once that she was a Merrow, although he had never 
seen one before, for he spied the cohuleen driuth, or little enchanted 
cap, which the sea-people use for diving down into the ocean, lying 
upon the strand near her; and he had heard that if once he could 
possess himself of the cap ^e would lose the power of going away into 
the water: so he seized it with all speed, and she, hearing the noise, 
turned her head about as natural as any Christian. 

When the Merrow saw that her little diving-cap was gone, the salt 
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teais~-doubly salt, no doubt, from her—came trickling down her 
cheeks, and she began a low mournful cry with just the tender voice of 
a new-born infant. Dick, althot^h he knew well enough what she was 
crying for, determined to keep the cohuleen driuth, let her cry never so 
much, to see what luck would come out of it. Yet he could not help 
pitying her j and when the dumb thing looked up in his face, and her 
cheeks all moist with tears, 'twas enough to make any one feel, let alone 
Dick, who had ever and always, like most of his countrjnnen, a mighty 
tender heart of his own. 

** Don't cry, my darling," said Dick Fitzgerald; but the Merrow, 
like any bold child, only cried the more for that. 

Dick sat himself down by her side, and took hold of her hand by way 
of comforting her. 'Twas in no particular an ugly hand, only there 
was a small web between the fingers, as there is in a duck’s foot; but 
'twas as thin and as white as the skin between egg and shell. 

" What's your name, my darling ? " says Dick, thinking to make 
her conversant with him ; but he got no answer ; and he was certain 
sure now, either that she could not speak, or did not understand him: 
he therefore squeezed her hand in his, as the only way he had of talking 
to her. It's the universal language, and there's not a woman in the 
world, be she fish or lady, that does not understand it. 

The Merrow did not seem much displeased at this mode of con¬ 
versation ; and, making an end of her whining all at once—" Man," 
says she, looking up in Dick Fitzgerald's face," man, will you eat me ? " 

" By all the red petticoats and check aprons between Dingle and 
Tralee," cried Dick, jumping up in amazement, " I'd as soon eat 
m5reelf, my jewel! Is it I eat you, my pet ? Now, 'twas some ugly 
ill-looking thief of a fish put that notion into your own pretty head, 
with the nice green hair down upon it, that is so cleanly combed out tliis 
morning I" 

" Man," said the Merrow, " what will you do with me if you won't 
eat me ? ” Dick’s thoughts were running on a wife : he saw, at the 
first glimpse, that she was handsome; but since she spoke, and spoke, 
too, like any real woman, he was fairly in love with her. 'Twas the 
neat way she called him man that settled the matter entirely. 

" Fish,” says Dick, tr3dng to speak to her after her own short 
fashion; " fish,” says he, " here's my word, fresh and fasting, for you 
this blessed morning, that I’ll make you Mistress Fitzgerald before all 
the worid, and that's what I'll do." 

Never say the word twice,” says she, " I'm ready and willing to 
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be yours, Mister Fitzgerald ; but stop, if you please, till I twist up my 
hair." It was some time before she had settled it entirely to her 
liking ; for she guessed, I suppose, that she was going among strangers, 
where she would be looked at. When that was done, the Merrow put 
the comb in her pocket, and then bent down her head and whispered 
some words to the water that was close to the foot of the rock. 

Dick saw the murmur of the words upon the top of the sea, going 
out towards the wide ocean, just like a breath of wind rippling along, 
and, says he, in the greatest wonder, " Is it speaking you are, my 
darling, to the salt water ? " 

" It's nothing else," says she, quite carelessly, " I’m just sending 
word home to my father not to be waiting breakfast for me; just to 
keep him from being uneasy in his mind." 

*' And who’s your father, my duck ? " says Dick. 

'* What I ” said the Merrow, " did you never hear of my father ? 
he’s the king of the waves, to be sure I ’’ 

'* And yourself, then, is a real king's daughter ? ” said Dick, open¬ 
ing his two eyes to take a full and true survey of his wife that was to be. 
" Oh, I’m nothing else but a made man with you, and a king your 
father—^to be sure he has aU the money that’s down in the bottom of 
the sea I ’’ 

" Money,” repeated the Merrow, ” what’s money ? ” 

*’ 'Tis no bad thing to have when one wants it,” replied Dick l 
” and maybe now the fishes have the understanding to bring up what¬ 
ever you bid them ? ” 

** Oh, yes,” said the Merrow, ” they bring me what I want.” 

** To speak the truth then,” said Dick, ” 'tis a straw bed I have at 
home before you, and that, I’m thinking, is no ways fitting for a king's 
daughter ; so if 'twould not be displeasing to you, just to mention, a 
nice feather bed, with a pair of new blankets—but what am I talking 
about ? maybe you have no such things as beds down under the 
water ? ” 

“ By all means,” said she, ” Mr. Fitzgerald—aplenty of beds at 
your service. I’ve fourteen 03^ter beds of my own, not to mention 
one just planting for the rearing of young ones.” 

” You have,” says Dick, scratching his head and looking a little 
puzzled. " 'Tis a feather bed I was speaking of—^but clearly, yours is 
the very cut of a decent plan, to have bed and supper so handy to each 
other, that a person when they’d have the one need never ask for the 
other.” However, bed or no bed, money or no money, Dick Fitzgerald 
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detennmed to marry the Merrow, and the Merrow had given her con¬ 
sent. Away they went, therefore, across the strand, from GoUerus to 
Ballinnmnig, where Father Fitzgibbon happened to be that morning. 

" There are two words to this bargain, Dick Fitzgerald," said his 
reverence, looking mighty glum. " And is it a fishy woman you'd 
marry ?—^the Lord preserve us I—Send the scaly creature home to her 
own people, that’s my advice to you, wherever she came from." 

Dick had the cohuleen driidh in his hand, and was about to give it 
back to the Merrow, who looked covetously at it, but he thought for a 
moment, and then says he : 

" Please, your reverence, she’s a king’s daughter." 

" If she was the daughter of fifty kings," said Father Fitzgibbon, 
** I teU you, you can’t marry her, she being a fish." 

" Please, your reverence," said Dick again, in an undertone, " she’s 
as mild and beautiful as the moon." 

" If she was as mild and as beautiful as the sun, moon, and the 
stars, all put together, I tell you. Dick Fitzgerald," said the priest, 
stamping his right foot, " you can’t marry her, she being a fish ! ’’ 

" But she has all the gold that’s down in the sea only for the asking, 
and I’m a made man if I marry her : and," said Dick, looking up slily, 
” I can make it worth any one’s while to do the job." 

" Oh I that alters the case entirely," replied the priest; " why, 
there’s some reason now in what you say ; why didn’t you tell me this 
before ?—^marry her by all means, if she was ten times a fish. Money, 
you know, is not to be refused in these bad times, and I may as well 
have the hansel of it as another that maybe would not take half the 
pains in counselling you that I have done." 

So Father Fitzgibbon married Dick Fitzgerald to the Merrow, and, 
like any loving couple, they returned to Gollerus well pleased with 
each other. Everything prospered with Dick—he was at the sunny 
side of the world ; the Merrow made the best of wives, and they lived 
together in the greatest contentment. 

It was wonderful to see, considering where she had been brought up, 
how she would busy herself about the house, and how well she nursed 
the children, for at the end of three years there were as many young 
Fitzgeralds—^two boys and a girl. In short, Dick was a happy man, 
and so he might have continued to the end of his days if he had only 
the sense to take proper care of what he had got; many another man, 
however, beside Dick, has not had wit enough to do that. 

One day when Dick was obliged to go to Tralee, he left the wife 
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minding the children at home after him, and thinking she had plenty 
to do without disturbing his fishing-tackle. 

Dick was no sooner gone than Mrs. Fitzgerald set about cleaning up 
the house, and chancing to pull down a fishing-net, what should she 
find behind it, in a hole in the wall, but her own cohuUen driuth. 

She took it out and looked at it, and then she thought of her father 
the king, and her mother the queen, and her brothers and sisters, and 
she felt a longing to go back to them. 

She sat down on a little stool and thought over the happy days she 
had spent under the sea ; then she looked at her children, and thought 
on the love and affection of poor Dick, and how it would break his heart 
to lose her. " But,” says she, ” he won’t lose me entirely, for I’ll 
come back to him again, and who can blame me for going to see my 
father and my mother after being so long away from them ? ” 

She got up and went towards the door, but came back again to look 
once more at the child that was sleeping in the cradle. She kissed it 
gently, and, as she kissed it, a tear trembled for an instant in her eye, 
and then fell on its rosy cheek. She wiped away the tear, and tiuming 
to the eldest, the little girl, told her to take good care of her brothers, 
and to be a good child herself, until she came back. The Merrow then 
went down to the strand. The sea was lying calm and smooth, just 
heaving and glittering in the sun, and she thought she heard a faint 
sweet singing, inviting her to come down. All her old ideas and feelings 
came flooding over her mind, Dick and her children were at the instant 
forgotten, and. placing the cohuleen driuth on her head, she plunged in 
Dick came home in the evening, and, missing his wife, he asked 
Kathleen, his little girl, what had become of her mother, but she could 
not tell him. He then inquired of the neighbours, and he learned that 
she was seen going towards the strand with a strange-looking thing 
like a cocked hat in her hand. He returned to his cabin to search for 
the cohuleen driuth. It was gone, and the truth now flashed upon him. 

Year after year did Dick Fitzgerald wait expecting the return of 
his wife, but he never saw her more. Dick never married again, always 
thinking that the Merrow would sooner or later return to him, and 
nothing could ever persuade him but that her father the king kept her 
below by main force; “ for,” said Dick, *' she surely would not of 
herself give up her husband and her children.” 

While she was with him, she was so good a wife in every respect, 
that to this day she is spoken of in the tradition of the country, as the 
pattern for one, under the name of Tbb Lady of Goxxbrus. 
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THE STOLEN SHEEP 

T he Irish plague, called typhus fever, raged in its terrors. In 
almost every third cabin there was a corp^ daily. In every 
one, without an exception, there was what had made the 
coipse—^hunger. It need not be added that there was poverty, too. 
The poor could not bury their dead. From mixed motives of self¬ 
protection, terror, and benevolence, those in easier circumstances 
exerted themselves to administer relief in different ways. Money was 
subscribed (then came England’s munificent donation—God prosper 
her for it I), wholesome food, or food as wholesome as a bad season 
permitted, was provided; and men of respectability, bracing their 
minds to avert the danger that threatened themselves, by boldly 
facing it, entered the infected house, where death reigned almost alone, 
and took measures to cleanse and purify the close-cribbed air and the 
rough, bare walls. 

In the early progress of the fever, before the more affluent roused 
t||emselv^ to avert its career, let us cross the threshold of an individual 
peasant. His young wife lies dead; his second child is dying at her 
side; he has just sunk into a corner himself, under the first stun of 
disease, long resisted. The only persons of his family who have 
escaped contagion, and are likely to escape it, are his old father, who sits 
weeping feebly upon the hob, and his first-born, a boy of three or four 
years who, standing between the old man's knees, cries also for food. 

We visit the young peasant's abode some time after. He has not 
sunk under " the sickness.” He is fast regaining his strength, even 
without proper nourishment; he can creep out of doors and sit in the 
sun. But in the expression of his sallow and emaciated face there is 
no joy for his escape from the grave, as he sits there alone, silent and 
bro^ng. His father and his surviving child are still hungry—^more 
hungry, indeed, and more helpless than ever; for the neighbours who 
had relieved the family with a potato and a mug of sour milk are now 
stricken down themselves, and want assistance to a much greater 
extent than they can give it. 
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** I wish Mr. Evans was in the place/' cogitated Michaul Carroll; 
** a body could spake fom’ent him, and not spake for nothin', for all 
that he's an Englishman ; and 1 don’t like the thoughts o’ goin’ up to 
the house to the steward’s face—it wouldn’t turn kind to a body. May 
be he’d soon come home to us, the masther himself." 

Another fortnight elapsed. Michaul’s hope proved vain. Mr. 
Evans was still in London; though a regular resident on his small 
Irish estate since it had come into his possession, business unfortu¬ 
nately—and he would have said so himself—now kept him an unusually 
long time absent. Thus disappointed, Michaul overcame his repug¬ 
nance to appear before the " hard " steward. He only asked for work, 
however. There was none to be had. He turned his slow and still 
feeble feet into the adjacent town. It was market-day, and he took 
up his place among a crowd of other claimants for agricultural employ¬ 
ment, shouldering a spade, as did each of his companions. 

Many farmers came to the well-known " stannin," and hired men 
at his right and at his left, but no one addressed Michaul. Once or twice, 
indeed, touched perhaps by his sidelong looks of beseeching misery, a 
farmer stopped a moment before him, and glanced over his figure; but 
his worn and almost shaking limbs giving little promise of present 
vigour in the working field, worldly prudence soon conquered the 
humane feeling which started up towards him in the man's hea|t, 
and, with a choking in his throat, poor Michaul saw the arbiter of 4 $ 
fate pass on. 

He walked homeward, without having broken his fast that day. 
" Bud, musha, what’s the harm o' that,’’ he said to himself; " only 
here’s the ould father, an’ her pet boy, the weenock, without a pyatee 
either. Well, asthore, if they can’t have the pyatees, they must 
have betther food — that’s all; ay —" he muttered, clenching 
his hands at his sides, and imprecating fearfully in Irish—" an’ so 
they must." 

He left his house again, and walked a good way to beg a few potatoes. 
He did not come back quite empty-handed. His father and his child 
had a meal. He ate but a few himself ; and when he was about to lie 
down in his comer for the night, he said to the old man across the 
room: 

" Don't be a-crying to-night, father, you and the child there j 
bud sleep well, and ye'll have the good break’ast afore ye in the 
momin’." 
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** The good break'ast, ma-pauchal ? ^ A-then, an' where 'ill id come 
from ? ” 

“ A body promised it to me, father." 

" Avich I Michaul, an' sure it's fun you're making of us, now, at any 
rate. Bud, the good night, a chorra,^ an' my blessin' on your head, 
Michaul; an' if we keep trust in the good God, an' ax His blessin,' too, 
momin’ an' evenin', gettin' up an' lyin' down. He'll be a friend to us at 
last: that was always an' ever my word to you, poor boy, since you 
was at the years o' your own weenock, now fast asleep at my side ; an' 
it's my word to you now, ma-hauchal ; an' you won't forget id; and 
there's one sayin' the same to you, out o' heaven, this night—herself, an' 
her little angel-in-glory by the hand, Michaul a-vourneen” 

Having thus spoken in the fervent and rather exaggerated, though 
everyday, words of pious allusion of the Irish poor man, old Carroll 
soon dropped asleep, with his arms round his little grandson, both over¬ 
come by an unusually abundant meal. In the middle of the night 
he was awakened by a stealthy noise. Without moving, he cast his 
eyes round the cabin. A small window, through which the moon 
broke brilliantly, was open. He called to his son, but received no 
answer. He called again and again : all remained silent. He arose, 
andj|i^pt to the corner where Michaul had lain down. It was empty. 
Hi»ked out through the window into the moonlight. The figure of a 
appeared at a distance, just about to enter a pasture-field belonging 
to Mr. Evans. 

The old man leaned his back agmnst the wall of the cabin, trembling 
with sudden and terrible misgivings. With him the language of virtue, 
which we have heard him utter, was not cant. In early prosperity, in 
subsequent misfortunes, and in his late and present excess of wretched¬ 
ness he had never swerved in prac^ce from the spirit of his own ex¬ 
hortations to honesty before men, and love for, and dependence upon 
God, which, as he had truly said, he had constantly addressed to his 
son since his earliest childhood. And hitherto that son had, indeed, 
walked by his precepts, further assisted by a regular observance of the 
duties of his religion. Was he now about to turn into another path ? 
to bring shame on his father in his old age ? to put a stain on their 
fiunily and their name, " the name that a rogue or a bould womam 
never bore ” ? continued old Carroll, indulging in some of the pride 
and ^tism for which an Irish peasant is, under his circumstances, 

^ My boy. * Term of endearment. 
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remarkable. And then came the thought of the personal peril incurred 
by Michaul; and his agitation, incurred by the feebleness of age, nearly 
overpowered him. 

He was sitting on the floor, shivering like one in an ague flt, when 
he heard steps outside the house. He listened, and they ceased: but 
the familiar noise of an old bam door creaking on its crazy hinges 
came on his ear. It was now day-dawn. He dressed himself, stole 
out cautiously, peeped into the bam through a chink of the door, 
and all he had feared met full confirmation. There, indeed, sat Michaul, 
busily and earnestly engaged, with a frowning brow and a haggard face, 
in quartering the animal he had stolen from Mr. Evans’s field. 

The sight sickened the father—^the blood on his son’s hands, and 
aU. He was barely able to keep himself from falling. A fear, if not a 
dislike, of the unhappy culprit also came upon him. His unconscious 
impulse was to re-enter their cabin unperceived, without speaking a 
word ; he succeeded in doing so ; and then he fastened the door again 
and undressed, and resumed his place beside his innocent grandson. 

About an hour afterwards, Michaul came in cautiously through the 
still open window, and also undressed and reclined on his straw, after 
glancing towards his father's bed, who pretended to be asleep. At the 
usual time for arising, old Carroll saw him suddenly jxunp up, and 
prepare to go abroad. He spoke to him, leaning on his elbow. g 

“ And what hollg * is on you now, ma-bauchal ? ” * 

** Going for the good break’ast I promised you, father dear.” 

An’ who’s the good Christhthan ’ill give id to us, Michaul ? ** 

" Oh, you’ll know that soon, father: now, a good-bye ”—he 
hurried to the door. 

” A good-bye, then, Michaul; bud, tell me, what’s that on yt>ur 
hand?” 

” No—^nothin’,” stammered Michaul, changing colour, as he hastily 
examined the hand himself ; ** nothin’ is on id : what could there be ? ** 
(Nor was there, for he had very carefully removed all evidence of guilt 
from his person; and the father’s question was asked upon grounds 
distinct from anything he then saw.) 

” Well, avich, an’ sure I didn’t say anything was on it wrong; or 
anything to make you look so quare, an’ spake so sthrange to your 
father, this momin’only I’ll ax 5rou, Michaul, over agin, who has 
took such a sudd’n likin’ to us, to send us the good break'ast ?—an’ 

^ What are you about. 
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answer me sthraight, Michaul—^what is id to be, that you call it so 
good ? ” 

“ The good mate, father *'—he was again passing the threshold. 

** Stop I *' cried his father ; stop, an' turn foment me. Mate ?— 
the good mate ?—^What 'ud bring mate into our poor house, Michaul ? 
Tell me, I bid you again an' again, who is to give id to you ? " 

** Why, as I said afore, father, a body that-” 

A body that thieved id, Michaul Carroll I " added the old man, 
as his son hesitated, walking close up to the culprit; " a body that 
thieved id, an* no other body. Don't think to blind me, Michaul. I 
am ould, to be sure; but sense enough is left in me to look round 
among the neighbours, in my own mind, an' know that none of 'em 
that has the will has the power to send us the mate for our break'ast, 
in an honest way. An' 1 don't say, outright, that you had the same 
thought wid me when you consented to take it from a thief—I don't 
mean to say that you'd go to turn a thief’s recaiver, at this hour o* 
your life, an’ afther growin* up from a boy to a man widout bringin' a 
spot o’ shame on yourself, or on your weenock, or on one of us. No; I 
won’t say that. Your heart was scalded, Michaul, an’ your mind was 
darkened, for a start; an' the thought o' getting comfort for the ould 
father an’ for the little son made you consent in a hurry, widout 
lookin' well afore you, or widout lookin’ up to your good God.” 

^ “ Father, father,, let me alone 1 don’t spake them words to me,” 
interrupted Michaul, sitting on a stool, and spreading his large and hard 
hands over his face. 

" Well, thin, an' I won’t, avich ] I won't;—^nothin' to throuble you, 
sure: I didn’t mean id;—only this, a-vourneen, don't bring a mouthful o* 
the bad, unlucky victuals into this cabin ; the pyatees, the wild berries 
o’ the bush, the wild roots o’ the arth, will be sweeter to us, Michaul; 
the hunger itself will be sweeter ; an’ when we give God thanks afther 
our poor meal, or afther no meal at all, our hearts will be lighter, and 
our hopes for to-morrow sthronger, avich-ma-chree, than if we faisted 
on the fat o' the land, but couldn’t ax a blessin’ on our faist.” 

” Well, thin, I won’t, either, father ; I won't: an' sore you have 
your way now. I’ll only go out a little while from you—^to beg; or 
else, as you say, to root down in the ground, with my nails, like a 
baste-brute, for our break'ast.” 

” My voum^n you are, Michaul, an' my blessin’ on your head; 
yes, to be sure, avicK beg, an I'U beg wid you—sorrow a shame is in 
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that—no, but a good deed. Michaul, when it’s done to keep us honest. 
So come ; we’ll go among the Christhthans together. Only, before we 
go, Michaul, my own dear son, tell me—tell one thing.” 

” What, father ? ” Michaul began to suspect. 

*' Never be afraid to tell me, Michaul Carroll, ma-battchal ? I won't 
—I can’t be angry wid you now. You are sorry ; an’ your Father in 
heaven forgives you, and so do I. But you know, avich, there would be 
danger in quitting the place widout hiding every scrap of anything that 
could tell on us.” 

“ Tell on us I What can tell on us ? ” demanded Michaul; *' what's 
in the place to tell on us ? ” 

” Nothin’ in the cabin, I know, Michaul; but-’* 

" But what, father ? ” 

*' Have you left nothing in the way, out there ? ” whispered the old 
man, pointing towards the bam. 

“ Out there ? Where ? What ? What do you mean at all, now, 
father ? Sure you know it’s your ownsef has kep me from as much 
as laying a hand on it.” 

” Ay, to-day-morain’; bud you laid a hand on it last night, avich, 
an’ so-” 

“ Curp-an-duotd I ” imprecated Michaul —** this is too bad, at any 
rate ; no, I didn't—last night—^let me alone, I bid you, father.” 

” Come back again, Michaul,” commanded old Carroll, as the son 
once more hurried to the door : and his words were instantly obeyed. 
Michaul, after a glance abroad, and a start, which the old man did not 
notice, paced to the middle of the floor, hanging his head and saying in 
a low voice, ” Hushth now, father—it’s time,” 

” No, Michaul, I will not hushth ; an it's not time; come out with 
me to the bam.” 

” Hushth I ” repeated Michaul, whispering sharply: he had glanced 
sidewa}^ to the square patch of strong morning sunlight on the ground 
of the cabin, defined there by the shape of the open door, and saw it 
intruded upon by the shadow of a man’s bust leaning forward in an 
earnest pasture. 

” Is it in your mind to go back into your sin, Michaul, an’ tell me 
you were not in the bam, at daybreak, the momin’ ? ” asked his father, 
still unconscious of a reason for silence. 

” Arrah, hushth, ould man I ” Michaul made a hasty sign to¬ 
wards the door, but was disregarded. 
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** I saw you in id," pursued old Carroll sternly; " ay, and at your 
work in id, too." 

" What’s that you’re sa5dn*, ould Peery Carroll I " demanded a 
well-knoMm voice. 

“ Enough to hang his son," whispered Michaul to his father, as Mr. 
Evans’s land-steward, followed by his herdsman and two policemen, 
entered the cabin. In a few minutes afterwards the policemen had 
in charge the dismembered carcase of the sheep, dug up out of the floor 
of the bam, and were escorting Michaul, handcuffed, to the county gaol, 
in the vicinity of the next town. They could find no trace of the 
animal’s skin, though they sought attentively for it; and this seemed 
to disappoint them and the steward a good deal. 

From the moment that they entered the cabin, till their departure, 
old Carroll did not speak a word. Without knowing it, as it seemed, 
he sat down on his straw bed, and remained staring stupidly around 
him, or at one or another of his visitors. When Michaul was about to 
leave the wretched abode, he paced quickly towards his father, and 
holding out his ironed hands, and turning his cheek for a kiss, said, 
smiling miserably, " God be wid you, father dear." 

Still the old man was silent, and the prisoner and all his attendants 
passed out on the road. But it was then the agony of old Carroll 
assumed a distinctness. Uttering a fearful cry, he snatched up his 
still sleeping grandson, ran with the boy in his arms till he overtook 
Michaul; and, kneeling down before him in the dust, said: 

" I ax pardon o’ you, avich —won't you teU me I have id afore you 
go ? An’ here, I’ve brought little Peery for you to kiss; you forgot 
him, a~vourneen** 

*' No, father, I didn't," answered Michaul, as he stooped to kiss the 
child; an’ get up, father, get up; my hands are not my own, or I 
wouldn’t let you do that afore your son. Get up, there's nothin' for 
you to throuble yourself about; that is, I mean, I have nothin’ to 
forgive you: no, but everything to be thankful for, an’ to love you 
for; you were always an' ever the good father to me ; an’-” 

The many strong and bitter feelings which till now he had almost 
perfectly kept in, found full vent, and poor Michaul could not go on. 
The parting from his father, however, so different from what it had 
promised to be, comforted him. The old man held him in his arms 
and wept on his neck. They were separated with difficulty. 

Peery Carroll, sitting on the roadside after he lost sight of the 
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prisoner, and holding his screaming grandson on his knees, thought 
the cup of his trials was full. By his imprudence he had fixed the 
proof of guilt on his own child; that reflection was enough for him, 
and he could indulge it only generally. But he was yet to conceive 
distinctly in what dilemma he had involved himself as well as Michaul. 

The policemen came back to compel his appearance before the 
magistrate ; and when the little child had been disposed of in a neigh¬ 
bouring cabin, he understood, to his consternation and horror, that he 
was to be the chief witness against the sheep-stealer. Mr. Evans's 
steward knew well the meaning of the words he had overheard him say 
in the cabin, and that if compelled to swear all he was aware of, no 
doubt would exist of the criminality of Michaul in the eyes of a jury. 

** 'Tis a sthrange thing to ax a father to do," muttered Peery, more 
than once, as he proceeded to the magistrate’s ; " it's a very sthrange 
thing.” 

The magistrate proved to be a humane man. Notwithstanding 
the zeal of the steward and the policemen, he committed Michaul 
for trial, without continuing to press the hesitating and bewildered old 
Peery into any detailed evidence; his nature seemed to rise against 
the task, and he said to the steward : 

" I have enough of facts for making out a committal; if you think 
the father will be necessary on the trial, subpoena him," 

The steward objected that Peery would abscond, and demanded to 
have him bound over to prosecute, on two sureties, solvent and re¬ 
spectable. The magistrate assented ; Peery could name no bail; and 
consequently he also was marched to prison, though prohibited from 
holding the least intercourse with Michaul. 

The assizes soon came on. Michaul was arraigned ; and, during 
his plea of " not guilty,” his father appeared, unseen by him, in the 
gaoler's custody, at the back of the dock, or rather in an inner dock. 
The trial excited a keen and painful interest in the court, the bar, the 
jury-box, and the crowds of spectators. It was universally known that 
a son had stolen a sheep, partly to feed a starving father; and that 
out of the mouth of that farther it was now sought to condemn him. 

" What will the old man do ? " was the general question which ran 
through the assembly: and while few of the lower orders could con¬ 
template the possibility of his swearing to the truth, many of their 
betters scarcely hesitated to make out for him a case of natural necessity 
to swear falsely. 
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The trial began. The first witness, the herdsman, proved the loss 
of the sheep and the finding the dismembered carcass in the old bam. 
The policemen and the steward followed to the same effect, and the 
latter added the allusions which he had heard the father make to the 
son upon the morning of the arrest of the latter. The steward went 
down from the table. There was a pause, and complete silence, which 
the attorney for the prosecution broke by sa}dng to the crier deliber¬ 
ately, “ Call Peery CarroU." 

" Here, sir,*’ immediately answered Peery, as the gaoler led him 
by a side door out of the back dock to the table. The prisoner started 
round; but the new witness against him had passed for an instant 
into the crowd. 

The next instant old Peery was seen ascending the table, assisted 
by the gaoler and by many other commiserating hands, near him. 
Every glance fixed on his face. The barristers looked wistfully up 
from their seats round the table ; the judge put a glass to his eye and 
seemed to study his features attentively. Among the audience there 
ran a low but expressive murmur of pity and interest. 

Though much emaciated by confinement, anguish, and suspense, 
Peery’s cheeks had a flush, and his weak blue eyes glittered. The 
half'gaping expression of his parched and haggard lips was miserable 
to see. And yet he did not tremble much, nor appear so confounded as 
upon the day of his visit to the magistrate. 

The moment he stood upright on the table he turned himself fully 
to the judge, without a glance towards the dock. 

" Sit down, sit down, poor man,” said the judge. 

” Thanks to you, my lord, I will,” answered Peery, only, first I'd 
ax you to let me kneel, for a little start ”; and he accordingly did kneel, 
and after bowing his head, and forming the sign of the cross on his 
forehead, he looked up, and said, " My Judge in heaven above, 'tis 
you I pray to keep me to my duty, afore my earthly judge, this day 
-—amen ”—^and then, repeating the sign of the cross, he seated himself. 

The examination of the witness commenced, and humanely pro¬ 
ceeded as follows—^the counsel for the prosecution taking no notice of 
the superfluity of Peery's answers. 

Do you know Michaul, or Michael, Carroll, the prisoner at the 
bar ? " 

" Afore that night, sir. I believed I knew him well; every thought 
of his mind, every bit of the heart in his body: afore that night, no 
living creatur could throw a word at Michaul Carrol, or say he ever 
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forgot his father's renown, or his love of his good God; an' sure the 
people are afther telling you by this time how it came about that night 
—an' you, my lord—an' ye, gintlemen—^an’ all good Christhthans that 
hear me ;—here I am to help to hang him—^my own boy, and my only 
one—but, for all that, gintlemen, ye ought to think of it; 'twas for 
the weenock and the ould father that he done it;—^indeed, an’deed, 
we hadn’t a pyatee in the place; an’ the sickness was among us, a 
start afore ; it took the wife from him, and another babby; an' id 
had himself down, a week or so beforehand ; an' all that day he was 
looking for work, but couldn't get a hand's turn to do ; an’ that’s the 
way it was; not a mouthful for me an’ little Pecry ; an', more betoken, 
he grew sorry for id, in the mornin,' an' promised me not to touch a 
scrap of what was in the bam,—ay, long afore the steward and the 
peelers came on us,—^but was willin' to go among the neighbours an' 
beg our breakfast, along wid myself, from door to door, sooner than 
touch it." 

“ It is my painful duty," resumed the barrister, when Peery would 
at length cease, " to ask you for closer information. You saw Michael 
Carrol in the barn that night ? " 

" Muiha —The Lord pity him and me—I did, sir." 

" Doing what ? " 

" The sheep between his hands," answered Peery, dropping his 
head, and speaking almost inaudibly. 

" I must still give you pain, I fear ; stand up, take the crier’s rod, 
and if you see Michael Carrol in court lay it on his head." 

" Och, musha, musha, sir, don't ax me to do that 1 " pleaded Peery, 
rising, wringing his hands, and for the first time weeping—“ och, 
don't, my lord, don't, and may your own judgment be favourable, the 
last day." 

" I am sorry to command you to do it, witness, but you must taJce 
the rod," answered the judge, bending his head close to his notes, to 
hide his own tears; and, at the same time, many a veteran barrister 
rested his forehead on the edge of the table. In the body of the court 
were heard sobs. 

" Michaul, avich I Michaul, a corra-ma~chree ! " exclaimed Peery, 
when at length he took the rod, and faced round to his son, " is id 
your father they make to do it, ma-bauchcd ? " 

" My father does what is right," answered Michael, in Irish. 

The judge immediatdy asked to have his words translated; and 
when he learned their import, regarded the prisoner with satisfaction. 
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*• We rest here, my lord," said the counsel, with the air of a man 
freed from a painful task. The judge instantly turned to the jury-box: 

** Gentlemen of the jury, that the prisoner at the bar stole the 
sheep in question, there can be no shade of moral doubt. But you 
have a very peculiar case to consider. A son steals a sheep that his 
own famishing father and his own famishing son may have food. His 
aged parent is compelled to give evidence against him here for the act. 
The old man virtuously tells the truth, and the whole truth, before you 
and me. He sacrifices his natural feelings—and we have seen that they 
are lively—to his honesty, and to his religious sense of the sacred 
obligations of an oath. Gentlemen, I will pause to observe that the 
old man's conduct is strikingly exemplary, and even noble. It teaches 
all of us a lesson. Gentlemen, it is not within the province of a judge 
to censure the rigour of the proceedings which have sent him before us. 
But I venture to anticipate your pleasure that, notwithstanding all the 
evidence given, you will be enabled to acquit that old man's son, the 
prisoner at the bar. I have said there cannot be the shade of a moral 
doubt that he has stolen the sheep, and I repeat the words. But, 
gentlemen, there is a legal doubt, tq the full benefit of which he is 
entitled. The sheep has not been identified. The herdsman could not 
venture to identify it (and it would have been strange if he could) from 
the dismembered limbs found in the barn. To his mark on its skin, 
indeed, he might have positively spoken; but no skin has been 
discovered. Therefore, according to the evidence, and you have 
sworn to decide by that alone, the prisoner is entitled to your acquittal. 
Possibly, now that the prosecutor sees the case in its full bearing, he 
may be pleased with this result." 

While the jury, in evident satisfaction, prepared to return their 
verdict, Mr. Evans, who had but a moment before returned home, 
entered the court, and becoming jCware of the concluding words of the 
judge, expressed his sorrow aloud that the prosecution had ever been 
undertaken, that circumstances had kept him uninformed of it, 
though it had gone on in his name ; and he begged leave to assure his 
lordship that it would be his future effort to keep Michaul Carroll in 
his former path of honesty, by finding him honest and ample employ¬ 
ment, and, as far as in him lay, to reward the virtue of the old father. 

While Peery Carroll was laughing and crying in a breath, in the arms 
of his delivered son, a subscription, commenced by the bar, was mount¬ 
ing into a considerable sum for his advantage. 






THE CHUECETYARD WATCH 

John Banim 

T he dead are watched lest the living should prey on them 1— 
'Tis a strange alliance—of the living with Death —^that his 
kingdom and sovereignty may remain untrenched upon. In 
different parts of England we have seen watch-houses, almost entirely 
composed of glass, built in lonesome churchyards, of which generally 
the parish sexton, and perhaps his dog (ill-fated among men and dogs 1), 
are the appointed nightly tenants, with liberty, ceded or taken, to 
leave their duU lamp in the watch-box, and roam, here and there, at 
their pleasure, among the graves, until daylight. 

What stern necessities man forces upon man ! There can scarce 
be a more comfortless lot, or, making allowance for the almost inborn 
shudderings of the human heart, a more appalling one, than that of the 
poor grave-scooper or bell-puller who is thus doomed to spend his nights 
summer and winter. Habit, indeed, may eventually blunt the first 
keenness of his aversion, if not terror : he may serve a due apprentice¬ 
ship to horrors, and learn his trade. After a thousand secret and 
unowned struggles to seem brave and indifferent, he may at last grow 
callously courageous. His flesh may cease to creep as he strides on, 
in his accustomed round, over the abodes of the silent and mouldering, 
and hears his own dull footstep echoed through the frequent dreary 
hollowness beneath. 

But what has he gained, now, beyond the facility of earning his 
wretched crust for himself and his ciying infants 1 —We have seen and 
spoken with such an unhappy being, who seemed to have lost, in the 
struggle which conquered nature's especial antipathy (nature in a breast 
and mind, like his, at least), most of the other sympathies of his kind. 
He had a heavy, ox-like expression of face ; he would scarce speak to 
his neighbours (although we contrived to make him eloquent) when 
they passed him at his door, or in the village street; his own children 
feared or disliked him, and did not smile nor whisper in his presence. 

We have watched him go into the churchyard, at his usual hour, 
after nightfall; and as he began to stalk about there, the ghastly 
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sentinel of the dead, he appeared to be in closer fellowship with them 
than with the fair existence which he scarce more than nominally 
shared. It was said, indeed, that, upon his initiation, at a tender age 
and under peculiar circumstances, into his profession of churchyard 
watchman, temporary delirium prepared him for its regular and steady 
pursuit ever since; and that, although he showed no symptoms of 
distinct insanity, when we knew him, the early visitation bad left a 
gloom on his mind, and a thick, nerveless insensibility in his heart, 
which then, at forty-five, formed his character. 

In fact we learned a good deal about him. for every one talked of 
him—and, as has been hinted, much of that good deal from himself, 
to siay nothing of his wife, in his absence; and if he did not deliberately 
invent fables of his past trials, for the purpose of gratifying a little 
spirit of mockery of our undisguised interest, as mad as the maddest 
bedlamite he must have been upon the occasion alluded to: nay, to 
recount, with a grave face (as he did), the particulars of the delusions 
of his time of delirium, did not argue him a very sound-minded man 
at the moment he gave us his confidence. 

We are about to tell his story, at length, in our own way, however ; 
that is, we shall try to model into our own language (particularly the 
raving parts) what his neighbours, his spouse, and his own slow-moving 
and heavy lips have, from time to time, supplied us with. 

He was the only child of an affectionate and gentle-mannered 
father who died when he was little more than a boy, leaving him sickly 
and pining. His mother wept a month, mourned three months more 
—^and was no longer a widow. Her second husband proved a surly 
fellow, who married her little fortune rather than herself, as the means 
of keeping his quart pot filled, almost from morning to night, at the 
village Tap, where he played good fellow and politician to the expressed 
admiration of all his companions*. 

He had long been the parish sexton, and took up his post, night 
after night, in the churchyard. Little fear had he of what he might see 
there ; or he had outgrown his fears ; or, if he thought or felt of the 
matter, the lonely debauch which he was known to make in that 
strange banquet-place served to drug him into obliviousness. He 
deemed his duty—or he said and swore he did—-only a tiresome and 
slavish one, and hated it just as he hated daily labour. And—as he 
dedared and harangued at the Tap—he had long ago forsworn it, only 
tlmt it paid him well; but now that his marriage made his circum- 
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stances easier, he was determined to drink alone in the churchyard 
no longer : and he fed an idle, useless lad at home, who with his dog 
—as idle as he—roamed and loitered about, here and there, and had 
never yet done a single thing to earn their bread. 

But it was full time that both were taught the blessings of industry; 
and he would teach them ;—and—^now that he thought of it—^why 
should not Will take his place in the watch-box, and so keep the 
shillings in the family ? His friends praised his views, one and all, 
and he grew thrice resolved. 

Returned the next morning from his nocturnal charge, he reeled 
to bed in solemn, drunken determination. He arose, towards evening, 
only half-reclaimed by sleep to ordinary sense, and set about his work 
of reformation. He ate his meal in silence, turned from the table to 
the fire without a word, looked at the blaze, grimly contemplative, 
then grumbling suddenly at his wife : 

" And where is that truant now ? ” he asked: ** down by the 
marshes with his cur, I suppose ; or gone a-nutting, or l3ring stretched 
in the sun, the two idlers together ; what!—^and must I work and work, 
and strive and strive—I, I, for ever—and will he never lend me a 
hand ? go where he likes, do what he likes, and laugh and fatten on my 
labour ? " 

“ Master Hunks,” said the wife, ** Will is sickly, and won't fatten 
on either your labour or mine—^not to talk of his own ;—^you know 'tis 
a puny lad, and wants some favour yet awhile; with God’s help and 
ours he may be stronger soon.” 

Win and dog here came in. From what followed, this evening, 
it will be seen that the ill-fated lad promised, in early youth, to be 
of an open, kindly, intelligent character, very different indeed from 
that in which we found him husked up at five-and-forty. 

He saluted his stepfather, and sat down quietly near the fine. His 
poor dumb companion—^friend of his boyhood, and his father's gift— 
coiled himself up before the blaze, and prepared to surrender his senses 
to happy sleep, interspersed with dreams of all the sports he had enjoyed 
with Ms master that day. 

Himks, his eye glancing from one object of dislike to the other, 
kicked the harmless brute, who jumped up, yelping in pain and bitter 
lamentation, and ran for shelter under Will’s chair. Will’s pale cheek 
broke out into colour, his weak eye sparkled, his feeble voice arose 
shrilly, and he asked—” Why is my poor dog beaten ? ” 
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The lazy cur!'' said Hunks—“ he was in my way, and only got 
paid for idleness.'* 

** 'Twas Ul done,” resumed Will—he was my father's dog, and my 
father gave him to me ; and if my father were alive and well, he would 
not hurt him, nor see him hurt I ” Tears interrupted this sudden fit 
of spirit. 

” Cur, as much as he is 1 ” retorted Hunks—do you put upon me, 
here at my own fireside ? You are the idler—you—and he only learns 
of you—and I hadn’t ought to have served him out, and you so near 
me.” 

" It has been God's wiU,” said the boy, " to keep my strength from 
me.” 

” Be silent and hear me 1 " roared Hunks —** this is your life, I say 
—^pla 3 dng truant for ever—and what is mine and your own good 
mother's here ? ” 

” Master Hunks,” pleaded the wife—” God knows I don't grudge 
nothing I can do for my poor Will's sake.” 

” And you—^not a word from you either. Missis 1 ” grunted Hunks 
—** I am put upon by one and t’other of you—^ye sleep in comfort every 
night, and leave me to go a-watching, out o’ doors, there, in all weathers; 
but stop a bit, my man, it sha'n't be this way much longer; I'll have my 
natural rest in my bed, some time or other, and soon ; and you must 
earn it for me.” 

“ How, father ? how can I earn it ? ” asked Will—” I would if I 
could—but how ? I haven't learnt no trade, and you know as well as 
any one knows it, I am not able to work in the fields or on the roads or 
get my living any one way.” 

” Then you can sit still and watch—^that's light work,” muttered 
Himks. 

” Watch I ” cried mother an^ son together—” watch what ? and 
where ? or whom ? ” 

" The dead folk in the churchyard." 

” Heaven defend me from it! " cried poor Will, dasping his hands 
and falling back in his chair. 

" Ay, and this very night,” continued the despot—" this very night 
you sh^ mount guard in my place, and I shall have my lawful sleep, 
what the whole parish cries shame on me for not having months ago.” 

" Master Hunks, 'twill kill the boy I ” cried the mother. 

” Missis—don't you go for to cross me so often I ”—^remonstrated 
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her husband with a fbced look, which, short as they had been one flesh, 
she had reason to understand and shrink at.—“ Come, my man, stir 
yourielf; 'tis time you were at the gate ; the church clock has struck ; 
they wiU expect «s ”—^he interrupted himself in a great rage, and with 
a great oath—“ but here I keep talking, and the cur never minds a 
word I say I—Come along 1 

" Don't lay hands on him I " screamed the mother as he strode 
towards the boy—“ what I have often told you has come to pass. 
Master Hunks—you have killed him I ” 

Hunks scoffed at the notion, although, indeed. Will’s hands had 
fallen helplessly at his side, and his chin rested on his breast, while 
his eyes were closed, and liis lips apart. But he had only become 
insensible from sheer terror acting on a weak frame. Sighs and groans 
soon gave notice of returning animation. His mother then earnestly 
besought their tyrant to go on his night’s duty, and, at least till the 
following night, leave her son to her care. Half in fear of having to 
answer for a murder, incredulously as he pretended to speak. Hunks 
turned out of the house, growling and threatening. 

“ Is he gone ? ’’ asked Will, when he regained his senses—" gone 
not to come back ? ”—and having heard his mother’s gentle assurances, 
he let his head fall on her shoulder, weeping while he continued : 

" Mother, mother, it would destroy the little life I have 1 I could 
not bear it for an hour I The dread I am in of it was bom with me I 
When I was a child of four years I had dreams of it, and I remember 
them to this day ; they used to come in such crowds round my cradle 1 
As I grew up you saw and you know my weakness. I could never sit 
still in the dark, nor even in the daylight out of doors in lonesome 
places. Now in my youth—a lad—almost a man—I am ashamed to 
speak of my inward troubles. Mother, you do not know me—I do not 
know myself I I walk out sometimes down by the river, and, listening 
to the noise of the water over the rocks, where it is shallow, and to the 
rustling of the trees as they nod in the twilight, voices and shrieks come 
round me—sometimes they break in my ears—and I have turned to 
see what thing it was that spoke, and thought some grey tree at my 
side had only just changed and become motionless, and seemed as if a 
moment before, it bad been something else, and had a tongue, and said 
the words that frightened me 1—Oh, it was but yester evening I r^ 
home from the river*side, and felt no heart within me till I had oome 
in here to the fireside, and seen you moving near me 1 
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“ You know the lone house all in ruins upon the hill—I fear it, 
mother, more than my tongue can tell youl I have been taken 
through it, in my dreams, in terrible company, and here I could describe 
to you its bleak apartments, one by one—^its vaults, pitch dark, and 
half-hlled with stones and rubbish, and choked up with weeds—^its 
winding, creeping staircases, and its flapping windows—I know 
them aU, though my feet never yet crossed its threshold I—Never, 
mother—^though I have gone near it, to enter it, and see if what I had 
dreamt of it was true—and I went in the first light of the morning; 
but when close by the old doorway, the rustle of the shrubs and weeds 
startled me, and I thought—but sure that was fancy—that some one 
called me in by name—and then I turned and raced down the hill, 
never looking back till I came to the meadow-ground where cows and 
sheep are always grazing, and heard the dogs barking in the town, and 
voices of the children at play I " 

" Will, my king,” said his mother soothingly, ” this is aU mere 
childishness at your years. God is above us and around us ; and even 
if evil and strange things are allowed to be on earth. He will shield us 
from all harm. Arouse up like a man ; for, indeed, your time of 
boyhood is passing—^nay, it has passed with other lads not much older; 
only you have been poorly and weakly from your cradle, Will. Come, 
go to sleep; and before you lie down, pray for better health and 
strength to-morrow.” 

” To-morrow I ” he repeated—” and did my stepfather say any¬ 
thing of to-morrow ? ” 

His mother answered him evasively, and he resumed,—Oh, how 
I fear to-morrow I—oh, mother, you have loved me, and you do love 
me—^for ray weakness, my ill-health, and my dutifulness—and you 
loved my father—oh, for his sake as well as mine, mother, keep me from 
what I am threatened with I—^keep me from it, if you would keep me 
alive another day 1 " 

He went into his little sleeping apartment, stricken to the very soul 
with supernatural fears. 

After spNBnding a miserable night, he stole out of the house next 
morning and wandered about the private walks adjacent to the town 
until he thought his stepfather might have arisen and taken his usual 
walk to the Tap. But as the lad was about to re-enter the house. 
Hunks met him at the threshold. Will shrunk back; to his surprise 
and comfort, however, his fears now seemed ill-founded. The man bade 
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him good-morrow in as cheerful and kind a tone as he could command, 
shook his hand, tapped him on the head, and left the house. Delighted, 
though still agitated, Will sought his mother within doors, told her his 
good omens, and spent a happy day. At dinner, too, notwithstanding 
Hunks' presence, the mother and son enjoyed themselves, so amiable 
had the despot become, at least in appearance. 

When their meal was over, Hunks, as if to attain the height of 
civility, invited WiU to go out with him for a walk by the river—" and 
let's have Barker (Will's dog) for company,” continued Hunks; ” he 
may show us sport with a rat, or such like, WiU.” 

Accordingly, the three stroUed out together, WiU leading the way 
by many a well-known sedge or tuft of bushes, or undermined bank, 
the resorts of the water-rat, and sometimes of the outlaw otter; and 
Barker upheld his character, by starting, hunting down, and killing 
one of the first-mentioned animals. As twilight came on, they turned 
their faces towards the little town. They entered it. Its Uttle hum 
of Ufe was now hushed ; its streets were silent, and almost deserted; its 
doors and windows barred and bolted, and the sounds of the rushing 
river and the thumping miU were the only ones which fiUed the air. 
The clock pealed ten as they continued their way. Hunks had grown 
suddenly silent and reserved. They passed the old Gothic church, 
and now were passing the gate which led into its burial-ground. Hunks 
stopped short. His grey, bad eye feU on the lad—” WiU,” he said, ” I 
be thinking we’ve walked enough for this time.” 

*' Enough, indeed,—and thank you for your company—and good¬ 
night, father,” answered WiU, trying to smile, though he began to 
tremble. 

“ Good-night then, my man—and here be your watch-Ught,”—and 
Hunks drew a dark lantern from his huge pocket. 

“ Nay, I want no light home,” said WiU; " I know the way so 
weU ; and ’tis not very dark; and you know you can’t do without it on 
5 rour post.” 

” My post ? ” Hunks laughed viUainously—” your post, you 
mean, WiU ; take it; 1 be thinking I shaU sleep sound to-night without 
a dead-light—as if I were a corpse to need it. Come along.” 

” You cannot have the heart to ask me I ” cried WiU, stepping 
back. 

" Pho, my man ”—^Hunks clutched him by the shoulder with one 
hand, with the other unlocked the gate and flung it open—In with 
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yon : you'll like it so in a few nights, you'll wish no better post; the 
dead chaps be dvil enough ; only treat them well, and let them walk 
awhile, and they make very good company." He dragged Will closer 
to the gate. 

" Have mercy I ” shrieked the wretched lad, trying to kneel, " or 
kill me first, father, to make me company for them, if that will please 
you." 

" Get in 1 " roared the savage—get in 1—ay, hollo out, and twist 
about, so, and I’ll pitch your shivering carcass half-way across the 
churchyard! ”—^he forced him in from the gate—" stop a bit, now— 
there be your lantern "—he set it down on a tombstone—“ so, good¬ 
night—^yonder’s your box—just another word—don’t you be caught 
strolling too near the murderer’s comer over there, or you may trip 
and fall among the things that turn and twine on the ground, like roots 
of trees, to g^ard him.” 

With a new and piercing shriek. Will clung close to his fell tormen¬ 
tor. Hunks, partially carrying into effect a threat he had uttered, tore 
the lad’s hands away, tossed him to some distance, strode out at the 
gate, locked it, and Will was alone with horror. 

At first an anguish of fear kept him stupefied and stationary. He 
had fallen on a freshly-piled grave, to which mechanically his fingers 
clung and his face joined, in avoidance of the scene around. But he 
soon recollected what clay it was he clung to, and at the thought he 
started up, and, hushed as the sleepers around him, made some ob¬ 
servations. High walls quite surrounded the churchyard, as if to part 
him from the habitable world. His lamp was burning upon the tomb¬ 
stone where Himks had placed it—one dim red spot amid the thick 
darkness. The church clock now tolled eleven. It ceased ; his ears 
ached in the resumed sUence, and he listened and stared about him for 
what he feared. Whispers seemed to ari^ near him. He ran for his 
lamp, snatched it up, and instinctively hurried to the watch-box. Oh, 
he wished it made of solid rock !—^it was chiefly framed of glass, useless 
as the common air to his terrors i He shut his eyes and pressed his 
palms upon them—vain subterfuge I The fevered spirit within him 
brought before his mind’s vision worse things than the churchyard 
could yawn up, were all that superstition has fancied of it true. He 
looked out from his watch-box in refuge from himself. 

That evening a half-moon had risen early, and, at this moment. 
Was sinking in gathering clouds behind distant hills. As he vaguely 
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noticed the circumstance, he felt more and more desolate. Simultane¬ 
ously with the disappearance of the planet, the near clock began again 
to strike—he knew what hour I Each stroke smote his ear as if it 
would crack the nerve ; at the last he shrieked out delirious I He had 
a pause from agony, then a struggle for departing reason, and then he 
was at rest. 

At daybreak his stepfather found him asleep. He led him home. 
Will sat down to breakfast, smiling, but did not speak a word. Often 
during the day his now brilliant eye turned to the west; but why, his 
mother could not tell; until, as the evening made up her couch of 
clouds there, drawing around her the twilight for drapery, he left the 
house with an unusually vigorous step, and stood at the gate of the 
churchyard. Again he took up his post. Again the hour of twelve 
pealed from the old church, but now he did not fear it. When it had 
fully sounded he clapped his hands, laughed, and shouted. 

The imaginary whispers he had heard the previous night—small, 
cautious whispers — came round him again, first from a distance, 
then nearer and nearer. At last he shaped them into words: 

“ Let us walk," they said—" though he watches us, he fears us." 
He ! —*twas strange to hear the dim dead speak to a living man of 
himself 1 the maniac laughed again at the fancy, and replied to them : 

" Ay, come f appear 1 I give leave for it. Ye are about in crowds, 

I know, not yet daring to take up your old bodies till I please ; but, up 
with them 1—-Graves, split on, and yield me my subjects 1 for am I not 
king of the churchyard ? Obey me I—^ay, now your mouths gape— 
and what a yawning I—are ye musical, too ?—a jubilee of groans 1—out 
with it, in the name of Death I—blast it about like giants carousing 1" 

" Well blown I—and now a thousand heads popped up at once—^their 
e 3 res fixed on mine, as if to ask my further leave for a resurrection ; and 
they know I am good-humoured now, and grow upward, accordingly, 
like a grove of bare trees that have no sap in them. And now they 
move; passing along in rows, like trees, too, that glide by one on 
bank, while one sails merrily down the river—and all stark staring still: 
and others stand bolt upright against their own headstones to con¬ 
template. I wonder what they think of I Move! move ! young, old, 
boys, men, pale girls, and palsied grandmothers—^my church 3 ^d can 
never \\o\d ’em\ And yet bow they pass each other irom comet to 
cjcsmer \ \ they make way throng one another’s ho^es, as they 
do in the grave. Theyh dance anon. Mmuets. at least. ^Why, the; 
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begin already I—and what partners 1—a tall, genteel young officer 
takes out our village witch of the wield—she that died at Christmas— 
and our last rector smirks to a girl of fifteen—ha, ha t yon tattered 
little fellow is a radical, making a leg to the old duchess 1—^music I 
music 1—Go, some of you that look on there, and toll the dead bell 1 
Well done I they tie the murderer to the bell-rope by the neck (though 
he was hanged before), and the beU swings out merrily 1 but what face 
is here ? *' 

It was the vision of a child's face, which he believed he caught 
staoing at him through the glass of his watch-box—the face of an only 
brother who had died young. The wretch's laughter changed into 
tears and low wailings. By the time that his mother came to seek him, 
just at daybreak, he was, however, again laughing; but in such a state 
as to frighten mirth from her heart and lips till the day she died. As 
has been said, symptoms of positive insanity did not long continue to 
appear in his words or actions ; yet when he recovered, there was still 
a change in him—a dark and disagreeable change, under the inveterate 
confirmation of which, the curious student of human nature may, at 
this moment, observe him in his native village. 
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'* F ■ iHERE'S no use in talken about it, Phadrig. I know an I feel 
I that all’s over wit me. My pains are all gone, to be sure 

“*■ —but in place o’ that, there’s a weight like a quern stone 

down upon my heart, an I feel it blackenen within me, AU I have to 
say is—think o' your own Mauria when she’s gone, an be kind to poor 
Patcy." 

" Ah, darlen, don't talk that way—there’s hopes yet—^what'll I do, 

what’ll the child do witout you ? ”- 

'* Phadrig, there's noan. I’m goen fast, an if you have any regard 
for me, you won’t say anythin that’ll bring the thoughts o’ you an him 
between me an the thoughts o’ heaven, for that's what I must think of 

now. An if you marry again-” 

“ Oh, Mauria, honey, will you kill me entirely ? Is it VU marry 
again ? " 

-“ If it be a thing you should marry again," Mauria resumed, 

without taking any notice of her husband’s interruption, " you’ll 
bear in mind that the best mother that ever walked the ground will 
love her own above another's. It stands with raisin an natur. The 
gander abroad will pull a strange goslen out of his own flock ; and you 
know yourself, we could never get the bracket hen to sit upon Nelly 
O’Leary’s chickens, do what we could. Everything loves its own. 
Then, Phadrig, if you see the floury potaties—an the top o’ the milk 
—an the warm seat be the hob—an the biggest bit o' meat on a Sunday 
goen away from Patcy—you’ll think o’ your poor Mauria, an do her 
part by him ; just quietly, and softly, an without blamen the woman— 
for it is only what’s nait'rel, an what many a stepmother does without 
thinking o' themselves. An above all things, Phadrig, take care to 
make him mind his books and his religion, to keep out o' bad com¬ 
pany, an study his readin-made-aisy, and that's the way he'll be a 
blessing an a comfort to you in your old da 3 rs, as I once thought he 
would be to me in mine.” 

Here her husband renewed his promises in a tone of deep afOictuxi. 

1E4 
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“ An now for yourself, Phadrig. Remember the charge that’s upon 
3 rau, and don’t be goen out venturen your life in a little canvas canoe, 
on the bad autumn days, at Baliybimion ; nor wit foolish boys at the 
Glin and Tarbert fairs ; —an don’t be so wake-minded as to be trusten 
to card-drawers, an fairy doctors, an the like; for it’s the last word 
the priest said to me was, that you were too superstitious, and that's a 
great shame an a heavy sin. But tee you I ^ Phadrig, dear, there’s 
that rogue of a pig at the potaties over-’’ 

Phadrig turned out the grunting intruder, bolted the hurdle-door, 
and returned to the bedside of his expiring helpmate. That tidy 
housekeeper, however, exhausted by the exertion which she had made 
to preserve, from the mastication of the swinish tusk, the fair produce 
of her husband’s conacre of white-eyes, had fallen back on the pillow 
and breathed her last. 

Great was the grief of the widowed Phadrig for her loss—great 
were the lamentations of her female friends at the evening wake—and 
great was the jug of whisky-punch which the mourners imbibed at the 
mouth, in order to supply the loss of fluid which was expended from 
the eyes. According to the usual cottage etiquette, the mother of the 
deceased, who acted as mistress of the ceremonies, occupied a capacious 
hay-bottomed chair near the fireplace—^from which she only rose when 
courtesy called on her to join each of her female acquaintances as they 
arrived, in the death-wail which (as in politeness bound) they poured 
forth over the pale piece of earth that lay coffined in the centre of the 
room. This mark of attention, however, the old lady was observed to 
omit with regard to one of the fair guests—a round-faced, middle-aged 
woman, called Milly Rue—or Red Milly, probably because her head 
might have furnished a solution of the popular conundrum, ” Why is a 
red-haired lady like a sentinel on his post ? ” 

The fair Milly, however, did not appear to resent this slight, which 
was occasioned (so the whisper went among the guests') by the fact 
that she had been an old and neglected love of the new widower. All 
the fiery ingredients in Milly’s constitution appeared to be compre¬ 
hended in her glowing ringlets—and those, report says, were as ardent 
in hue as their owner was calm and regulated in her temp>er. It would 
be a cold morning, indeed, that a sight of Milly's head would not warm 
you—and a hot fit of anger which a few tones of her kind and wrath- 
flisarming voice would not cool. She dropped, after she had con- 

* To you I Beware t 
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eluded her “ cry/’ a conciliating curtsey to the sullen old lady, took 
an unobtrusive seat at the foot of the bed, talked of the “ notable ” 
qualities of the deceased, and was particiilarly attentive to the flaxen¬ 
headed little Patcy, whom she held in her lap during the whole night, 
cross-examining him in his reading and multiplication, and presenting 
him, at parting, in token of her satisfaction at his proficiency, with a 
copy oi The Seven Champions of Christendom, with a fine marble cover 
and pictures. Milly acted in this instance under the advice of a prudent 
mother, who exhorted her, “ whenever she thought o’ maken presents, 
that way, not to be layen her money out in cakes or gingerbread, or 
things that would be ett off at wanst, an no more about them or the 
giver—but to give a strong toy, or a book, or somethen that would last, 
and bring her to mind now and then, so as that when a person 'ud ask 
where they got that, or who gev it, they’d say, * from Milly Rue,’ or 
‘ Milly gev it, we’re obleest to her,' an be talken an thinken of her when 
she’d be away.” 

To curb in my tale, which may otherwise become restive and un¬ 
manageable—Milly’s deep affliction and generous sympathy made a 
serious impression on the mind of the widower^ who more than all was 
touched by that singularly accidental attachment which she seemed 
to have conceived for little Patcy. Nothing could be farther from his 
own wishes than any design of a second time changing his condition ; 
but he felt that it would be doing a grievous wrong to the memory of 
his first wife if he neglected this opportunity of providing her favourite 
Patcy with a protector, so well calculated to supply her place. He 
demurred a little on the score of true love, and the violence which he 
was about to do his own constant heart—but like the bluff King Henry, 
his conscience—" aye—^his conscience,”—touched him, and the issue 
was that a roaring wedding shook the walls which had echoed to the 
wail of death within the few preceding months. 

MiUy Rue not only supplied the place of a mother to young Patcy, 
but presented him in the course of a few years with two merry play¬ 
fellows, a brother and a sister. To do her handsome justice, too, poor 
Mauria’s anticipations were completely disproved by her conduct, and 
it would have been impossible for a stranger to have detected the step¬ 
son of the house from any shade of undue partiality in the mother. 
The harmony in which they dwelt was imbrok^ by any accident for 
many years. 

The first shock which burst in with a sudden violence upon their 
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happiness was one of a direful nature. Disease, that pale and hungry 
fiend who haunts alike the abodes of wealth and of penury; who brushes 
away with his baleful wing the bloom from beauty's cheek, and the 
balm of slumber from the pillow of age ; who troubles the hope of the 
young mother with dreams of ghastliness and gloom, and fears that 
come suddenly, she knows not why nor whence ; who sheds his poison¬ 
ous dews alike on the heart that is buoyant and the heart that is 
broken ; this stem and conquering demon scorned not to knock, one 
summer morning, at the door of Phadrig’j cow-house, and to lay his 
iron fingers upon a fine milch-cow, a sheeted-stripper which con¬ 
stituted (to use his own emphatic phrase) the poor farmer's ** sub¬ 
stance," and to which he might have applied the well-known lines 
which run nearly as follows : 

She's straight in her back, and thin in her tail; 

She's fine in her horn, and good at the pail; 

She’s calm in her eyes, and soft in her skin; 

She's a grazier's without, and a butcher's within. 

All the " cures " in the pharmacopoeia of the village apothecary 
were expended on the poor animal, without any beneficial effect; and 
Phadrig, after many conscientious qualms about the dying words of 
his first wife, resolved to have recourse to that infallible refuge in such 
cases—a fairy doctor. 

He said nothing to the afflicted Milly about his intention, but slipped 
out of the cottage in the afternoon, hurried to the Shannon side near 
Money Point, unmoored his light canvas-built canoe, seated himself 
in the frail vessel, and fixing his paddles on the towlrpin, sped away over 
the calm face of the waters towards the isle of Scattery, where the 
renowned Crohoore-na-Oona, or Connor-of-the-Sheep, the Mohammed 
of the cottages, at this time t<rok up his residence. This mysterious 
personage, whose prophecies are still commented on among the cottage 
circles with looks of deep awe and wonder, was much revered by his 
contemporaries as a man “ who had seen a dale "; of what nature 
those sights or visions were was intimated by a m)rsterious look, and 
a solemn nod of the head. 

In a little time Phadrig ran his little canoe aground on the sandy 
beach of Scattery, and, drawing her above high-water mark, proceeded 
to the humble dwelling of the gifted Sheep-shearer with feelings of 
profound fear and anxiety. He passed the lofty round tower—the 
ruined grave of St. Senanus, in the centre of the little isle-—the moulder- 
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ing church, on which the eye of the poring antiquary may still discern 
the sculptured image of the two-headed monster, with which cottage 
tradition says the saint sustained so fierce a conflict on landing in the 
islet—and which the translator of Odranus has vividly described as ** a 
dragon, with his fore-part covered with huge bristles, standing on 
end like those of a boar; his mouth gaping wide open with a double 
row of crooked, sharp tusks, and with such openings that his entrails 
might be seen ; his back like a round island, full of scales and shells; 
his legs short and hairy, with such steely talons, that the pebble¬ 
stones, as he ran along them, sparkled—parching the way wherever he 
went, and making the sea boil about him where he dived—such was 
his excessive fiery heat.*' Phadrig’s knees shook beneath him when he 
remembered this awful description—and thought of the legends of Lough 
Dhoola, on the summit of Moimt Gallon, to which the hideous animal 
was banished by the saint, to fast on a trout and a half per diem to the 
end of time; and where, to this day, the neighbouring fishermen declare 
that, in dragging the lake with their nets, they find the half trout as 
regularly divided in the centre as if it were done with a knife and scale. 

While Phadrig remained with mouth and eyes almost as wide open 
as those of the sculptured image of the monster which had fascinated 
him to the spot, a sudden crash among the stones and dock-weed in 
an opposite comer of the min made him start and yell as if the original 
were about to quit Lough Dhoola on parole of honour, and use him 
as a relish after the trout and a half. The noise was occasioned by a 
little rotimd personage, who had sprang from the mouldering wall, 
and now stood gazing fixedly on the terrified Phadrig, who continued 
returning that steady glance with a half-frightened, half-crying face— 
one hand fast clenched upon his breast, and the other extended, with 
an action of avoidance and deprecation. The person of the stranger 
was stout and short, rendered still more so by a stoop, which might 
almost have been taken for a hump—his arms hung forward from his 
shoulders, like those of a long-armed ape—his hair was grey and bushy, 
like that of a wanderoo—-and his sullen grey eye seemed to be inflamed 
with ill-humour—his feet were bare and as broad as a camel’s—and a 
leathern girdle buckling round his waist secured a tattered grey frieze 
riding-coat, and held an enormous pair of shears, which might have 
clipped of! a man's head as readily, perhaps, as a lock of wool. This 
last article of costume afiforded a sufficient indication to Phadrig that 
he stood in the pr^ence of the awful object of his search. 
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Well I an who are you ? ” growled the Sheep-shearer, after sur- 
ve 3 ring Phadrig attentively for some moments. 

.The first gruff sound of his voice made the latter renew his start and 
roar for fright; after which, composing his terrors as well as he might, 
he replied, in the words of Autolycus, “lam only a poor fellow, sir/* 
" Well 1 an what's your business with me ? “ 

" A cure, sir, I wanted for her. A cow o' mine that's very bad 
inwardly, an we can do nothen for her; an I thought may be you’d 
know what is it ail’ded her—an prevail on them ’’ (this word was pro¬ 
nounced with an emphasis of deep meaning) “ to leave her to uz." 

" Huth 1'' the Sheep-shearer thundered out, in a tone that made 
poor Phadrig jump six feet backwards with a fresh yell, “ do you 
daare to spake of them before me. Go along 1 you villyan o' the airth, 
an wait for me outside the church, an I’ll tell you all about it there; but, 
first—do you think I can get the gentlemen to do anything for me 
g^atiih —without offeren ’em a trate or a haip’orth ? “ 

“ If their honours wouldn’t think two tin-pennies and a fi’penny 
bit too little.—It’s all I’m worth in the wide world.’’ 

“ Well I we'll see what they'll say to it. Give it here to me. Go 
now—be off with yourself—^if you don’t want to have ’em all a-top o’ 
you in a minnit.’’ 

This last hint made our hero scamper over the stones like a startled 
fawn; nor did he think himself safe until he reached the spot where 
he had left his canoe, and where he expected the coming of the Sheep- 
shearer ; conscience-struck by the breach of his promise to his dying 
Mauria, and in a state of agonising anxiety with respect to the lowing 
patient in the cow-house. 

He was soon after rejoined by Connor-of-the-Sheep. 

“ There is one way,’’ said he, “ of saving your cow—but you must 
lose one of your childer if you wish’to save it.’’ 

" O Heaven presarve uz, sir, how is that, if you plase ? ’’ 

“ You must go home,’’ said the Sheep-shearer, “ and say nothen to 
anybody, but fix in your mind which o’ your three childer you’ll give 
for the cow ; an when you do that, look in his eyes, an he’ll sneeze, an 
don’t you bless him, for the world. Then look in his eyes again, an 
he'll sneeze again, an still don't think o' blessen him, be any mains. 
The third time you’ll look in his eyes he’ll sneeze a third time—an if 
you don’t bless him the third time, he’ll die—^but your cow will live.*’ 
*’ An this is the only cure you have to gi' me ? ’’ exclaimed 
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Phadrig, his indignation at the moment overcoming his natural 
timidity. 

“ The only cure.—It was by a dale to do I could prevail on them to 
let you make the choice itself.” 

Phadrig declared stoutly against this decree, and even threw out 
some hints that he would try whether or no Shaun Lauther, or Strong 
John, a young rival of the sheep-shearing fairy doctor, might be able 
to make a better bargain for him with the ” gentlemen.” 

” Shaun Lauther 1 ” exclaimed Connor-of-the-Sheep, in high anger 
—" Do you compare me to a man that never seen any more than your¬ 
self ?—that never saw so much as the skirt of a dead man’s shroud in 
the moonlight—or heard as much as the moanen of a sowlth ^ in an 
old graveyard ? Do you know me ?—^Ask them that do—an they’ll 
tell you how often I'm called up in the night, and kep posten over bog 
an mountain, till I’m ready to drop down with the sleep,—^while few 
voices are heard. I'll be bail, at Shaun Lauther’s windey—an little 
knoUidge given him in his drames. It is then that I get mine. Didn’t 
I say before the King o’ France was beheaded that a blow would be 
struck wit an axe in that place, that the sound of it would be heard all 
over Europe ?—An wasn’t it true ? Didn’t I hear the shots that were 
fired at Gibaralthur, an tell it over in Dooly’s forge, that the place was 
relieved that day ?—an didn’t the news come afterwards in a month’s 
time that I toult nothen but the truth ? ” 

Phadrig had notliing to say in answer to this overwhelming list of 
interrogatories—but to apologise for his want of credulity, and to 
express himself perfectly satisfied. 

With a heavy heart he put forth in his canoe upon the water and 
prepared to return. It was already twilight, and as he glided along 
the peaceful shores he ruminated mournfully within his mind on the 
course which he should pursue. The loss of the cow would be, he con¬ 
sidered, almost equivalent to total ruin—and the loss of any one of his 
lovely children was a probability which he could hardly bear to dwell 
on for a moment. Still it behoved him to weigh the matter well. 
Which of them, now—supposing it possible that he could think of 
sacrificing any—^which of them would he select for the purpose ? The 
choice was a hard one. There was little Mauria, a fair-haired, blue¬ 
eyed little girl—but he could not, for an instant, think of losing her, as 
she happened to be named after his first wife; her brother, little 

* Bodiless spirit. 
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Shamus, was the least useful of the three, but he was the youngest— 
the child of his old age—a little one t " his heart bled at the idea ; 
he would lose the cow. and the pig along with it, before he would harm 
a hair of the darling infant's head. He thought of Patcy—and he 
shuddered and leaned heavier on his oars, as if to flee away from the 
horrible doubt which stole into his heart with that name. It must be 
one of the three, or the cow was lost for ever. The two first-mentioned 
he certainly woxild not lose—and Patcy I Again he bade the fiend 
begone, and trembling in every limb, made the canoe speed rapidly over 
the tide in the direction of his home. 

He drew the little vessel ashore and proceeded towards his cabin. 
They had been waiting supper for him, and he learned with renewed 
anxiety that the object of his solicitude, the milch-cow, had rather 
fallen away than improved in her condition during his absence. He 
sat down in sorrowful silence with his wife and children to their humble 
supper of potatoes and thick milk. 

He gazed intently on the features of each of the young innocents 
as they took their places on the suggan chairs that flanked the board. 
Little Mauria and her brother Shamus looked fresh, mirthful, ■ and 
blooming from their noisy play in the adjoining paddock, while their 
elder brother, who had spent the day at school, wore—or seemed, to 
the distempered mind of his father, to wear a look of sullenness and 
chagrin. He was thinner, too, than most boys of his age—a circum¬ 
stance which Phadrig had never remarked before. It might be the first 
indications of his poor mother’s disease, consumption, that were begin¬ 
ning to declare themselves in his constitution ; and if so, his doom was 
already sealed—and whether the cow died or not, Patcy was certain 
to be lost. Still the lather could not bring his mind to resolve on any 
settled course, and their meal proceeded in silence. 

Suddenly the latch of the door was lifted by some person outside, 
and a neighbour entered to inform Phadrig that the agent to his land¬ 
lord had arrived in the adjacent village for the purpose of driving 
matters to extremity against all those tenants who remained in arrear. 
At the same moment, too, a low moan of anguish from the cow outside 
annoimced the access of a fresh paroxysm of her distemper, which it 
was very evident the poor animal could never come through in safety. 

In an agony of distress and horror the distracted father laid bis 
clenched fingers on the table, and looked fixedly in the eyes of the 
unsuspecting Patcy. The child sneezed, and Phadrig closed his lips 
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hard, for fear a blessing might escape them. The child at the same 
time, he observed, looked paler than before. 

Fearful lest the remorse which began to awake within his heart 
might oversway his resolution, and prevent the accomplishment of 
his unnatural design, he looked hurriedly a second time into the eyes of 
the little victim. Again the latter sneezed, and again the father, 
using a violent effort, restrained the blessing which was struggling at 
his heart. The poor child drooped his head upon his bosom, and letting 
the untasted food fall from his hand, looked so pale and mournful 
as to remind his murderer of the look which liis mother wore in djring. 

It was long—very long—before the heart-struck parent could 
prevail on himself to complete the sacrifice. The visitor departed ; and 
the first beams of a full moon began to supplant the faint and lingering 
twilight which was fast fading in the west. The dead of the night 
drew on before the family rose from their silent and comfortless meal. 
The agonies of the devoted animal now drew rapidly to a close, and 
Phadrig still remained tortured by remorse on the one hand, and by 
selfish anxiety on the other. 

A sudden sound of anguish from the cow-house made him start 
from his seat. A third time he fixed his eyes on those of his child— 
a tliird time the boy sneezed—but here the charm was broken. 

Milly Rue, looking with surprise and tenderness on the fainting 
boy, said, “ Why, then, Heaven bless you, child 1—^it must be a 
cold you caught, you're sneezen so often." 

Immediately the cow sent forth a bellow of deep agony, and expired ; 
and at the same moment a low and plaintive voice outside the door 
was heard, exclaiming, " And Heaven bless you, Milly I and the 
Almighty bless you, and spare you a long time over your children I '* 

Phadrig staggered back against the wall—his blood froze in his 
veins—his face grew white as death—^his teeth chattered—his eyes 
stared—his hair moved upon his brow, and the chilling damp of terror 
exuded over all his frame. He recognised the voice of his first wife; 
and her pale, cold eye met his at that moment, as her shade flitted 
by the window in the thin moonlight, and darted on him a glance of 
mournful reproach. He covered his eyes with his hands, and sunk, 
senseless, into a chair ; while the affrighted Milly, and Patcy, who at 
once assumed his glowing health and vigour, hastened to his assistance. 
They had all heard the voice, but no one saw the shade nor recognised 
the tone excepting the conscience-smitten Phadrig. 
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A HERO-WORSHIPPER 

J EAN PAUL tells us that there never was a nature yet formed 
without its vein of romance — that the most realistic and 
commonplace people we have ever met have their moods of 
romance, and that the cord, however little we may suspect it, runs 
through the woof of all humanity. 

I am not able to afiSrm that he is right; but certainly a little in¬ 
cident which has just occurred to me leads me to believe that there are 
cases of the affection in natures and temperaments in which nothing 
would have led me to suspect them. I need not be told that it is the 
men who have a most worldly character who are often seen marrying 
portionless wives ; that traits of self-sacrifice and devotion are being 
continually displayed by cold, ungenial, and, to all seeming, unimpres¬ 
sionable people. What I was not prepared for was to find that hero- 
worship could find a place in the heart of a hard, money-getting, 
money-lending fellow, whose ordinary estimate of humanity was based 
less on what they were than what they had. I own that I had no other 
clue to the man's nature than that furnished by a few lines of a news¬ 
paper advertisement, which set forth his readiness to advance sums 
from one himdred to five hundred pounds on mere personal security, and 
at a most moderate rate of interest. And though the former amounted 
to obligations, the breach of which would have reduced one to bondage, 
and the latter varied from eighty to a hundred and thirty per cent, he 
was so pleasant-looking, so chatty. Iso genially alive to the difficulties 
that beset youth, so forgivingly merciful to wasteful habits and wa)^, 
that I took to him from the moment I saw him, and signed my four 
bills for fifty each, and took up my hundred and eighteen pounds off 
the table with the feeling that at last I had found in an utter stranger 
that generous trustfulness and liberality I had in vain looked for 
amongst kindred and relatives. 

We had a pint of madeira to seal the bargain. He told me in a 
whisper it was a priceless vintage. I believe him. On a rough calcula¬ 
tion, I think every glass I took of it cost me forty-seven pounds some 
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odd shillings. It is not, however, to speak of this event that I desire 
here. Mr. Nathan Joel and I ceased after a while to be the dear friends 
we swore to be over that madeira. The history of those four bills, too 
complicated to relate, became disagreeable. There were difficulties 
—^there were renewals—there were protests—and there was a writ. 
Nathan Joel was—^no matter what. I got out of his hands after three 
years by ceding a reversion worth five times my debt, with several 
white hairs in my whiskers, and a clearer view of gentlemen of the 
Jewish persuasion than I had ever picked up out of Ecclesiasticus. 

A good many years rolled over—^years in which I now and then saw 
mention of Mr. Joel as a plaintiff or an opposing creditor—once or 
twice as assignee, too. He was evidently thriving. Men were living 
very fast, smashes were frequent, and one can imagine the coast of 
Cornwall rather a lucrative spot after a stormy equinox. I came 
abroad, however, and lost sight of him; a chance mention, perhaps, 
in a friend’s letter, how he had fallen into Joel’s hands—that Joel 
advanced or refused to advance the money—something about cash, 
was all that I knew of him, till t’other evening the landlord of the little 
inn near my villa called up to ask if I knew anything of a certain Mr. 
Nathan Joel, who was then at his inn, without baggage, money, papers, 
or effects of any kind, but who, on hearing my name, cried out with 
ecstasy, ** Ah 1 he knows me. You’ve only to ask Mr. O’Dowd who 
I am, and he’ll satisfy you at once." 

" So," thought I, " Joel I the Lord hath delivered thee into my 
hands, and now, what sort of vengeance shall I take ? Shall I ignore 
you utterly, and declare that your claim to my acquaintance is a gross 
and impudent fraud ? Shall I tell the innkeeper I disown you ? " If 
this was my first thought, it soon gave way—it was so long since the 
rascal had injured me, and I had cursed him very often for it since 
then. It was his nature too ,* that also ought to be borne in mind. 
When leeches cease sucking they die, and very probably money¬ 
lenders wither and dry up when they are not abstracting our precious 
metals. 

" I’ll go over and see if it be the man I know," said I, and set off at 
once towards the inn. As I went along, the innkeeper told me how the 
stranger had arrived three nights back, faint, weary, and exhausted, 
saying that the guide refused to accompany him after he entered 
the vaUey, and merely pointed out the road and left him. ** This 
much 1 got out of him," said the landlord, " but he is not inclined 
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to say more, but sits there wringing his hands, and moaning most 
piteously/* 

Jodi was at the window as I came up, but seeing me he came to the 
door. “ Oh, Mr. O'Dowd,” cried he, *' befriend me tlus once, sir. 
Don't bear malice, nor put your foot on the fallen, sir. Do pity me, sir, 
I beseech you.” 

The wretche<l look of the poor devil pleaded for him far better than 
his words. He was literally in rags, and such rags, too, as seemed to 
have once been worn by another, for he had a brown peasant jacket and 
a pair of goatskin breeches, and a pair of shoes fastened round his ankles 
with leather thongs. 

” So,” said I, ” you have got tired of small robberies and taken 
to the wholesale line. When did you become a highwayman ? ” 

” Ah, sir," cried he, '* don’t be jocose, don't be droll. This is too 
pitiful a case for laughter.” 

I composed my features into a semblance of decent gravity, 
and after a little while induced him to relate his story, which 
ran thus: 

Mr. Joel, it appeared, who for some thirty years of life had taken a 
very practical view of humanity, estimating individuals pretty much 
like scrip, and ascribing to them what value they might bring in the 
market, had suddenly been seized with a most tmcommon fervour for 
Victor Emmanuel, the first impulse being given by a ” good thing he 
had done in Piedmontese fives,” and a rather profitable investment he 
had once made in the Cavour Canal. In humble gratitude for these 
successes, he had bought a print of the burly monarch, whose bullet 
head and bristling moustaches stared fiercely at him from over the 
fireplace, till by mere force of daily recurrence he grew to feel for the 
stem soldier a sentiment of terror dashed with an intense admiration. 

” Talk of Napoleon, sir,” he would say, ” he's a humbug—-an im¬ 
position—a wUy, tricky, intriguing dodger. If you want a great man, 
a man that never knew fear, a man that is above ail flimsy aflectations, 
a man of the heroic stamp—^there he is for you I 

** As for Garibaldi, he's not to be compared to him. Garibaldi was 
an adventurer, and made adventure a career ; but here’s a king ; here’s 
a man who has a throne, who was bom in a palace, descended from a 
long line of royal ancestors, and instead of giving himself up to a life 
of inglorious ease and self-indulgence, he mounts his horse and heads a 
raiment, sir. ffp tQ field like the humblest soldier in his 
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rank, goes out, thrashes the Austrians, drives them out of Milan, hunts 
them over the plains of Lombardy, and in seven days raises the 
five per cents from fifty-one and a half to eighty-two and a quarter 
‘ for the account.' Show me the equal of that in history, sir. There’s 
not another man in Europe could have done as much for the 
market." 

His enthusiasm knew no boimds ; he carried a gold piece of twenty 
francs, with the King's image, to his watch-chain, and wore small coins 
with the cross of Savoy in his breast, as shirt-studs. An ardour intense 
as this is certain to bear its effects. Mr. Joel had often promised him¬ 
self a trip to the Continent, of which he knew nothing beyond Paris. 
He took, then, the season of autumn, when the House was up, and 
money-lending comparatively duU, and came abroad. He told his 
friends he was going to Vichy; he affected a little gout. It was a disease 
gentlemen occasionally permitted themselves, and Mr. Joel was a rising 
man, and liked to follow the lead of persons of condition. Very differ¬ 
ent, however, was his object ; his real aim was to see the great man 
whose whole life and actions had taken such an intense hold on his 
imagination. To see him, to gaze on him, to possess himself fully of 
the actual living traits of the heroic sovereign ; and if by any accident, 
by any happy chance, by any of those turns of capricious fortune which 
now and then elevate men into a passing greatness, to get speech of 
him 1—this Mr. Joel felt would be an operation more overwhelmingly 
entrancing than if Spanish bonds were to be paid off in full, or Poyais 
fives to be quoted at par in the market. 

It is not impossible that Mr. Joel believed his admiration for the 
Re Galaniuomo gave him a bona fide and positive claim on that monarch’s 
regard. This is a delusion by no means rare : it possesses a large 
number of people, and influences them in their conduct to much humbler 
objects of worship than a king on his throne. Sculptors, authors, and 
painters know something of what I mean, and not uncommonly come 
to hear how ungraciously they are supposed to have responded to an 
admiration of which it is possible they never knew, and which it would 
be very excusable in them if they never valued. The worshipper, in 
fact, fancies that the incense he sends up as smoke should come back to 
him in some shape substantial. However this may be, and I am not 
going to persist further on my reader’s attention, Mr. Joel got to 
imagine that Victor Enunanuel would have fedt as racy an enjoyment 
at meeting with him, as he himself anticipated he might experience in 
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meeting the King. It goes a very long way in our admiration of any one 
to believe that the individual so admired has a due and just apprecia* 
tion of ourselves. We start at least with one great predisposing cause 
of love—an intense belief in the good sense and good taste of the object 
of our affections. 

Fully persuaded, then, that the meeting would be an event of great 
enjo 3 nntient to each, the chief difficulty was to find a ** mutual friend,*’ 
as the slang has it, to bring them into the desired relations. 

This was really difficult. Had King Victor Emmanuel been an 
industrial monarch, given to cereals, or pottery, gutta-percha, cotton, 
or corrugated iron, something might have been struck out to present 
him with as pretext for an audience. Was he given to art, or devoted 
to some especial science ?—a bust, a bronze, or a medal might have 
paved the way to an interview. The King, however, had no such 
leanings, and whatever his weaknesses, there were none within the 
sphere of the money-changer's attributions ; and as Mr. Joel could not 
pretend that he knew of a short cut to Venice, or a secret path that led 
to the Vatican, he had to abandon all hopes of approaching the monarch 
by the legitimate roads. 

“ See him I must, speak to him I will,” were, however, the vows he 
had registered in his own heart, and he crossed the Alps with this 
firm resolve, leaving, as other great men before him have done, time 
and the event to show the way where the goal had been so firmly 
fixed on. 

At Turin he learned the King had just gone to Ancona to open a 
new line of railroad. He hastened after him, and arrived the day after 
the celebration to discover that His Majesty had left for Brindisi. He 
followed to Brindisi, and found the King had only stopped there an 
hour, and then pursued his journey to Naples. Down to Naples went 
Mr. Joel at once, but to his intense'astonishment, nobody there had 
heard a word of the King's arrival. They did not, indeed, allege the 
thing was imptossible; but they slily insinuated that, if His Majesty 
had really come, and had not thought proper to make his arrival matter 
of notoriety, they, as Italians, Neapiolitans surtout, knew good 
manners better than to interfere with a retirement it was their duty to 
respect. This they said with a sort of half-droll significancy that 
puzzled Mr. Joel much, for he had lived little in Italy, and knew far 
more about Cremome than the Casino 1 

Little dubious sentences, shallow insinuatimis, half • laughing 
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obscurities, were not weapons to repel such a man as Joel. His mind 
was too steadfastly intent on its object to be deterred by such petty 
opposition. He had come to see the King, and see him he would. This 
same speech he made so frequently, so publicly, and so energetically, 
that at the various caf6s which he frequented, no sooner was he 
seen to enter than some stranger to him—all were strangers—would 
usually come up in the most polite manner, and express a courteous 
hope that he had been successful, and had either dined with HisMajesty 
or passed the evening with him. It is needless to say that the general 
impression was that poor Mr. Joel was a lunatic, but as his form of the 
malady seemed mild and inoffensive, his case was one entirely for com¬ 
passion and pity. 

A few, however, took a different view. They were of the police, 
and consequently they regarded the incident professionally. To their 
eyes, Joel was a Mazzinian, and came out specially to assassinate the 
King. It is such an obvious thing to the official mind that a roan on 
such an errand would attract every notice to his intentions beforehand, 
that they not alone decided Joel to be an intended murderer, but they 
kept a strict record of all the people he accidentally addressed, all the 
waiters who served, and all the hackney cabmen who drove him, while 
the telegraphic wires of the whole kingdom vibrated with one name, 
asking, Who is Joel ? trace Joel; send some one to identify Joel. Little 
poor Joel knew all this time that he had been photographed as he 
sat eating his oysters, and that scraps of his letters were pasted 
on a large piece of pasteboard in the Ministry of Police, that 
his hand-writing might be shown under his varied attempts to 
disguise it. 

One evening he sat much later than was his wont at a little open-air 
caf^ of the St. Lucia quarter. The sky was gloriously starlit, and the 
air had all the balmy softness of the delicious south. Joel would have 
enjoyed it and the cool drink before him intensely, if it were not that 
his disappointed hopes threw a dark shadow over everything, and led 
him to think of all that his journey had cost him in cash, and ail in the 
foregone opportunities of ffiscounts and usuries. 

A frequenter of the caf£, with whom he had occasionally ex¬ 
changed greetings, sat at the same table; but they said little to 
each other, the stranger being evidently one not given to much 
converse, and rather disposed to the indulgence of his own thoughts 
in silence. 
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Is it not strange," said Joel, after a long pause, ** that I must go 
back without seeing him ? " 

A half-impatient grunt was all the reply, for the stranger was well 
weary of Joel and his sorrows. 

" One would suppose that he really wanted to keep out of my way, 
for up to this moment no one can tell me if he be here or not." 

Another grunt. 

" It is not that I have left anything undone. Heaven knows. There 
isn’t a quarter of the town I have not walked, day and night, and his is 
not a face to be mistaken ; I'd know him at a glance." 

" And what in the devil’s name do you want with him when you 
have seen him ? " exclaimed the other, angrily. " Do you imagine 
that a king of Italy has nothing better to do with his time than grant 
audiences to every idle John Bull whose debts or doctors have sent him 
over the Alps ? " This rude speech was so fiercely delivered, and with 
a look and tone so palpably provocative, that Joel at once perceived 
his friend intended to draw him into a quarrel, so he finished off his 
liquor, took up his hat and cane, and with a polite felice sera, Signor, vras 
about to withdraw. 

“ Excuse me,” said the stranger, rising, with a manner at once 
obsequious and apologetic. '* I entreat you to forgive my rude and 
impatient speech. I was thinking of something else, and forgot myself. 
Sit down for one moment, and I will try and make you a proper re¬ 
paration—a reparation you will be satisfied with. You want to see 
the King, and you desire to speak with him : both can be done with a 
little courage ; and when I say this, I mean rather presence of mind— 
aplomb, as the French say—than anything like intrepidity or daring. 
Do you possess the quality I speak of ? " 

“ It is my precise gift—the essential feature of my character," cried 
Joel in ecstasy. 

** This, then, is the way—^and mind I tell you this secret on the faith 
that as an English gentleman you preserve it inviolate—‘ parole 
Inglese,’ is a proverb with us, and we have reason to believe that it 
deserves its signification." 

Joel swore to observe the bond, and the other continued: 

** The King, it is needless to tell you, detests state and ceremonial; 
he abhors courtly etiquette, and the life of a palace is to him the slavery 
of the galleys. His real pleasure is the society of a few intimates, 
whom he treats as equals, and with whom he discourses in the rough 
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dialect of Piedmont, as it is talked in the camp by his soldiers. Even 
this amount of liberty is, however, sometimes not sufiScient for this 
bold native spirit; he longs for more freedom—for, in fact, that utter 
absence of all deference, all recognition of his high estate, which 
followers never can forget; and to arrive at this, he now and then steals 
out at night and gains the mountains, where, vnth a couple of dogs and 
a rifle, he will pass two, three, perhaps four days, sharing the peasant's 
fare and his couch, eating the coarsest food, and sleeping on straw, with 
a zest that shows what a veritable type of the medieval baron this 
Count of Savoy really is, and by what a mistake it is that he belongs 
to an age where the romance of such a character is an anachronism! 

"You may feel well astonished that nobody could tell you where he 
is—^whether here or at Turin, at Bologna, at Florence, or Palermo. The 
fact is, they don't know ; that's the real truth—not one of them knows ; 
all they are aware of is that he is off—away on one of those escapades 
on which it would be as much as life is worth to follow liim ; and there 
is La Marmora, and there sits Minghetti, and yonder Della Rovere, not 
daring to hint a syllable as to the King’s absence, nor even to hazard a 
guess above a whisper as to when he will come back again. Now I can 
tell you where he is—a mere accident put me in possession of the 
secret. A fcUtore of my brother's came up yesterday from the Terri di 
Lavoro, and told how a strange man, large, strong-boned, and none 
over bland-looking, had been quail-shooting over the Podere for the 
last two da}^; he said he was a wonderful shot, but cared nothing 
about his game, which he gave freely away to any one he met. I made 
him describe him accurately, and he told me how he wore a tall high- 
crowned hat—a ‘ Calabrese ' as they call it—with a short peacock’s 
feather, a brown jacket all covered with little buttons, leather small¬ 
clothes ending above the knees, which were naked, light gaiters half¬ 
way up the leg, his gun slung at his back, pistols in his belt, and a 
couteau-de~chasse without a scabbard hung by a string to his waist- 
belt ; he added that he spoke little, and that little in a strange dialect, 
probably Roman or from the Marches. 

"By a few other traits he established the identity of one whose real 
rank and condition he never had the slightest suspicion of. Now, 
as the King is stiU there, and as be told the Paroco of the little village 
at Catanzaro that he'd send him some game for his Sunday dinner, 
which he meant to partake of with him, you have only to set out to¬ 
night, reach Nola, where, with the aid of a pony and a carratella, you 
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will make your way to Raniglia, after which, three miles of a brisk 
mountain walk—nothing to an Englishman—^you'll arrive at Catanzaro, 
where there is a little inn. He calls there every evening, coming down 
the valley from St. Agata, and if you would like to meet him casually, 
as it were, you have only to set out a little before sunset and stroll up 
the gorge ; there you'll find him." The stranger went on to instruct 
Mr. Joel how he should behave to the distinguished unknown—^how, 
while carefully avoiding all signs of recognition, he should never forget 
that he was in the presence of one accustomed to the most deferential 
respect. 

" Your manner," said he, " must be an artful blending of easy 
politeness with a watchful caution against over-familiarity; in fact, 
try to make him believe that you never suspect his great rank, and at 
the same time take care that in your own heart you never forget it. 
Not a very easy thing to do, but the strong will that has sent you so far 
will doubtless supply the way to help you further " ; and with a few 
more such friendly counsels he wished Joel success and a good-night, 
and departed. 

Mr. Joel took his place in the " rotondo " of the diligence—no other 
was vacant—and set off that night in company with two priests, a 
gendarme, and a captured galley-slave, who was about to show the 
officers of justice where a companion of his flight had sought conceal¬ 
ment. The company ate and drank, smoked villainous tobacco, and 
sang songs all night, so that when Joel reached Nola he was so overcome 
with fatigue, headache, and sickness, that he had to take to bed, where 
the doctor who was sent for bled him twice, and would have done so four 
or five times more, if the patient, resisting with the little strength left 
him, had not put him out of the room and locked the door, only opening 
it to creep downstairs and escape from Nola for ever. He managed 
with some difficulty to get a place in a baxoccino to Raniglia, and 
made the journey surrounded with empty wine-flasks, which required 
extreme care and a very leisurely pace, so that the distance, which 
was but eighteen miles, occupied nearly as many hours. It took him 
a full day to recruit at Raniglia, all the more since the rest of the 
journey must be made on foot. 

“ I own, sir," said Mr. Joel, whom I now leave to speak for himself, 

“ it was with a heavy heart I arose that morning and thought of what 
was before me. I had already gone through much fatigue and con¬ 
siderable illness, and 1 felt that if any mishap should befall me in that 
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wild region, with its wild-looking semi-savage inhabitants, the world 
would never hear more of me. It was a sad way to finish a life which 
had not been altogether unsuccessful, and I believe I shed tears as I 
fastened on my knapsack and prepared for the road. A pedlar kept 
me company for two miles, and I tried to induce him to go on the whole 
way with me to Catanzaro, but he pointed to his pack, and said, ‘ There 
are folk up there who help themselves too readily to such wares as I 
carry. I'd rather visit Catanzaro with an empty pack than a full one.' 
He was curious to learn what led me to visit the place, and I told him 
it was to see the fine mountain scenery and the great chestnut and cork 
woods of which I had heard so much. He only shook his head in reply. 
I don’t know whether he disbelieved me, or whether he meant that the 
journey would scarce repay the fatigue. I arrived at Catanzaro about 
three in the afternoon. It was a blazing hot day—the very air seemed 
to sparkle with the fiery sun's rays, and the village, in regular Italian 
fashion, was on the very summit of a mountain, around which other 
mountains of far greater height were grouped in a circle. Every 
house was shut up, the whole population was in bed, and I had 
as much difficulty in getting admission to the inn as if I had come 
at midnight.” 

I will not trouble my reader to follow Mr. Joel in his description of 
or comment upon Italian village life, nor ask him to listen to the 
somewhat lengthy dialogue that took place between him and the priest, 
a certain Don Lertoro, a most miserable, half-famished fellow, with 
the worst countenance imaginable, and a vein of ribaldry in his talk 
that, Mr. Joel declared, the most degraded creature might have been 
ashamed of. 

By an artful turn of the conversation, Joel led the priest to talk 
of the strangers who occasionally came up to visit the mountain, and 
at last made bold to ask, as though he had actually seen him, who was 
the large, strong-boned man, with a rifle slung behind him : he did not 
look like a native of these parts. 

** Where did you meet him ? ” asked the priest with a furtive look. 

** About a mile from this,” said Joel; " he was standing on the rock 
over the bridge as I crossed the torrent.” 

*' Che Bestia / ” muttered Don Lertoro, angrily ; but whether the 
compliment was meant for Joel or the unknown did not appear. 
Unwilling to resume the theme, however, he affected to busy himsAlf 
about getting some salad for supper, and left Joel to himself. 
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While Joel sat ruminating, in part pleasantly, over the craft of his 
own address, and in part dubiously, thinking over Don Lertoro’s 
exclamation, and wondering if the holy man really knew who the 
stranger was, the priest returned to announce the supper. 

By Joel's account, a great game of fence followed the meal, each 
pushing the other home with very searching inquiries, but Joel candidly 
declaring that the Don, shrewd as he was, had no chance with him, 
insomuch as that, while he completely baffled the other as to what led 
him there, how long he should remain, and where go to afterwards, 
he himself ascertained that the large heavy-boned man with the rifle 
might usually be met every evening about sunset in the gorge coming 
down from St. Agata ; in fact, there was a little fountain about three 
miles up the valley which was a favourite spot of his to eat his supper 
at—" a spot easily found," said the priest, " for there are four cypress 
trees at it, and on the rock overhead you'll see a wooden cross, where 
a man was murdered once.” 

This scarcely seemed to Joel's mind as a very appetising element; 
but he said nothing, and went his way. As the day was drawing to a 
close, Mr. Joel set out for the fountain. The road, very beautiful and 
picturesque as it was, was eminently lonely. After leaving the village 
he never saw a human being ; and though the evening was deliciously 
fine, and the wild flowers at either side scented the air, and a clear rivulet 
ran along the roadside with a pleasant murmur, there was that in the 
solitude and silence, and the tall peaked mountains, lone and grim, 
that terrified and appalled him. Twice was he so overcome that he 
almost determined to turn back and abandon the expedition. 

Onward, however, he went, encouraging himself by many little 
flatteries and compliments to his own nature. How bold he was I 
how original I how unlike other money-lenders 1 what manifest great¬ 
ness there must be somewhere in the temperament of one like him, 
who could thus leave home and country, security, and the watchful 
supervision of Scotland Yard, to come into the wild moxmtains of 
Calabria, just to gratify an intellectual craving I These thoughts 
carried him over miles of the way, and at last he came in sight of the 
four cypress trees; and as he drew nigh, sure enough there was the 
little wooden cross standing out against the sky ; and while he stopped 
to look at it, a loud voice, so loud as to make him start, shouted out, 
** AUo Id —who are you ? " 

Mr. Joel looked about him on every side, but no one was to be seen. 
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He crossed the road, and came back again, and for a moment he seemed 
to doubt whether it was not some trick of his own imagination sug> 
gested the cry, when it was repeated still louder; and now his eyes 
caught sight of a tall, high-crowned hat, rising above the rank grass 
on a cliff over the road, the wearer being evidently Ijdng down on the 
sward. Joel had but time to remove his hat courteously, when the 
figure sprang to his feet, and revealed the person of an immense man. 
He looked gigantic on the spot he stood on, and with his stem, flushed 
features, and enormous moustaches, turned fiercely upwards at the 
points, recalled to Mr. Joel the well-known print over his chimney- 
piece at home. " Where are you going ? ” cried he, sternly. 

" Nowhere in particular, sir. Strolling to enjoy my cigar," repUed 
Joel, trembling. 

" Wait a moment,” said the other, and came clattering down the 
cliff; his rifle, his pistols, and his ammunition pouches making a terrific 
uproar as he came. 

“You came from Catanzaro—^were there any gendarmes there when 
you left ? ” 

“ None, sire : not one," said Joel, who was so overcome by the 
dignity of the gentleman that he forgot all his intended reserve. 

“ No lies, no treachery, or, by the precious tears of the Madonna, 
I'll blow your brains out." 

" Your Majesty may believe every word I utter in the length and 
breadth of the Peninsula ; you have not a more devoted worshipper." 

“ Did you see the priest, Don Lertoro ? " 

“ Yes, sire ; it was he told me where I should find Your Majesty, 
at the well, here, imder the cypress trees." 

“ Scioccone / " cried the stranger; but whether the epithet was 
meant for Joel or the cure did not appear. A very long and close cross- 
examination ensued, in which Joel was obliged not merely to explain 
who he was, whence he came, and what he came for, but to narrate a 
variety of personal circumstances which at the time it seemed strange 
His Majesty would care to listen to—such as the amount of money he 
had with him, how much more he had left behind at Naples, how he 
had no friends in that capital, nor any one like to interest themselves 
about him if he should get into trouble, or require to be assisted in any 
way. Apparently the King was satisfied with all his replies, for he 
finished by inviting him to partake of some supper with him ; and, pro¬ 
ducing a small basket from under the brushwood, he drew forth a 
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a>uple of fowls, some cheese, and a flask of wine. It was not until he had 
drunk up three large goblets of the wine that Joel found himself 
sufficiently courageous to be happy. At last, however, he grew easy, 
and even familiar, questioning His Majesty about the sort of life he 
led, and asking how it was that he never fell into the hands of brigands. 

Nothing could be more genial or good-humoured than the King; 
he was frankness itself ; he owned that his life might possibly be better; 
that, on the whole, his father confessor was obliged to bear a good deal 
from him; and that all his actions were not in strictest conformity 
with church discipline. 

" You ought to marry again ; I am persuaded, sir,” said Joel, ” it 
would be the best thing you could do." 

** I don’t know," said the other, thoughtfully. *' I have a matter 
of seven wives as it is, and I don’t want any more." 

" Ah 1 Your Majesty, I guess what you mean," said Joel, winking ; 
" but that's not what I would suggest. I mean some strong political 
connection—some alliance with a royal house, Russian or Bavarian, if, 
indeed, Austrian were not possible." 

" On the whole," said Joel, " I found that he didn’t much trust 
any one ; he thought ill of Louis Napoleon, and called him some hard 
names; he was not over-compUmentary to the Pope ; and as for 
GaribalJi, he said they had once been thick as thieves, but of late they 
had seen little of each other, and, for his part, he was not sorry for it. 
All this time, sir," continued Joel, " His Majesty was always fancying 
something or other that I wore or carried about me ; first it was my 
watch, wliich I felt much honoured by his deigning to accept; then it 
was my shirt-studs, then my wrist-buttons, then my tobacco-pouch, 
then my pipe, a very fine meerschaum, and at last, to my intense 
astonishment, my purse, whose contents he actually emptied on the 
table, and counted out before me, asking me if I had not any more about 
me, either in notes or bills, for it seemed a small sum for a ‘ Milordo,’ 
so he called me, to travel with. 

** Whatever I had, however, he took it—took every carlino of it—- 
saying, * There’s no getting any change up here—^there are no bankers, 
my dear Signor Joel; but we’U meet at Naples one of these days, and 
set all these things to rights.’ 

“ I suppose the wine must have been far stronger than I thought; 
perhaps, too, drinking it in the opjen air made it more heady ; then the 
novelty of the situation had its effect—it's not every day that a man 
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sits hobnobbing with a king. Whatever the reason, I became confused 
and addled, and my mind wandered. I forgot where I was. I believe I 
sang something—I am not sure what—and the King sang, and then we 
both sang together; and at last he whistled with a silver caU-whistle 
that he wore, and he gave me in charge to a fellow—a ragged rascally- 
looking dog he was—to take me back to Catanzaro ; and the scoundrel, 
instead of doing so, led me off through the mountains for a day and a 
half, and dropped me at last at Reccone, a miserable village, without 
tasting food for twelve hours. He made me change clothes with him, 
too, and take his dirty rags, this goat-skin vest and the rest of it, instead 
of my new tweed suit; and then, sir, as we parted, he clapped me 
famiUarly on the shoulder, and said, ' Mind me, amico mio, you’re not 
to tell the padrone, when you see him, that I took your clothes from 
you, or he'll put a bullet through me. Mind that, or you’ll have to 
settle your scores with one of my brothers.’ 

“ ‘ By the padrone you perhaps mean the King,’ said I, haughtily. 

** ’ King, if you like,’ said he, grinning; ' we call him “ Ninco 
Nanco ” : and now that they’ve shot Pilone, and taken Stoppa, there’s 
not another brigand in the whole of Italy to compare with him,' Yes, 
sir, out came the horrid truth. It was Ninco Nanco, the greatest 
monster in the Abruzzi, I had mistaken for Victor EmmanueL It 
was to him I had presented my watch, my photograph, my seal-ring, 
and my purse with forty-two napoleons. Dirty, ragged, wretched, in 
tatters, and famished, I crept on from village to village till I reached 
this place yesterday evening, only beseeching leave to be let lie down 
and die, for I don’t think I’ll ever survive the shame of my misfortune, 
if my memory should be cruel enough to preserve the details." 

" Cheer up, Joel; the King is to review the National Guard to-day. 
ru take care that you shall have a good place to see him, and a good 
dinner afterwards.” 

" No, sir ; I’ll not go and look at him. Ninco Nanco has cured me 
of hero-worship. I’ll go back to town and see after the exchanges. 
The sovereigns that come from the mint are the only ones 1 mean 
to deal with from this day forward." 
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THE GHOST AND THE BONE-SETTER 
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of Drumcoolagh 

1 TELL the following particulars, as nearly as I can recollect them, 
in the words of the narrator. It may be necessary to observe 
that he was what is termed a well-spoken man, having for a 
considerable time instructed the ingenious youth of his native parish 
in such of the liberal arts and sciences as he found it convenient to 
profess—a circumstance which may account for the occurrence of 
several big words in the course of this narrative, more distingui^ed for 
euphonious effect than for correctness of application. I proceed, then, 
without further preface, to lay before you the wonderful adventures 
of Terry Neil. 

*' Why, thin, 'tis a quare story, an’ as thrue as you're sittin' there ; 
and I'd make bould to say there isn’t a boy in the seven parishes could 
tell it better nor crickther than myself, for 'twas my father himself it 
happened to, an' many's the time I heerd it out iv his own mouth; 
an' I can say, an' I'm proud av that same, my father’s word was as 
incredible as any squire’s oath in the counthry; and so signs an' if a 
poor man got into any unlucky throuble, he was the boy'id go into the 
court an’ prove; but that doesn’t signify—he was as honest and as 
sober a man, barrin' he was a little bit too partial to the glass, as you'd 
find in a day’s walk ; an' there wasfi’t the likes of him in the counthry 
round for nate labourin' an’ baan diggin’; and he was mighty handy 
entirely for carpenther's work, and mendin' ould spudethrees, an' the 
likes i' that. An’ so he tuk up with bone-settin', as was most nathural, 
for none of them could come up to him in mendin’ the leg iv a stool 
or a table ; an' sure, there never was a bone-setter got so much custom 
—^man an’ child, young an’ ould—^there never was such breakin’ and 
mendin’ of bones known in the memory of man. Well, Terry Ndl— 
for that was my father’s name—began to feel his heart growin' light, 
and his purse heavy; an’ he took a bit iv a farm in Squire Phelim’s 

*37 
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ground, just undher the ovild castle, an' a pleasant little spot it was; 
an' day an’ momin' poor crathurs not able to put a foot to the ground, 
with broken arms and broken legs, id be cornin' ramblin’ in from all 
quarters to have their bones spliced up. Well, yer honour, all this was 
as well as well could be ; but it was customary when Sir Phelim id go 
an 3 nvhere out iv the country, for some iv the tinants to sit up to watch 
in the ould castle, just for a kind of compliment to the ould family— 
an' a mighty unplisant compliment it was for the tinants, for there 
wasn’t a man of them but knew there was something quare about the 
ould castle. The neighbours had it that the squire’s ould grandfather, 
as good a gintleman—God be with him—as I heer’d, as ever stood in 
shoe-leather, used to keep walkin’ about in the middle iv the night, 
ever sinst he bursted a blood-vessel pullin’ out a cork out iv a bottle, 
as you or I might be doin’, and will too, please God—but that doesn't 
signify. So, as I was sayin’, the ould squire used to come down out 
of the frame, where his picthur was hung up, and to break the bottles 
and glasses—God be merciful to us all—an' dthrink all he could come 
at—an' small blame to him for that same ; and then if any of the 
family id be cornin' in, he id be up again in his place, looking as quite 
an' as innocent as if he didn’t know anything about it—the mischievous 
ould chap. 

Well, yer honour, as I was sayin’, one time the family up at the 
castle was stayin' in Dublin for a week or two ; and so, as usual, some 
of the tinants had to sit up in the castle, and the third night it kem to 
my father’s turn. ‘ Oh, tare an’ ouns 1 ’ says he unto himself, ‘ an’ 
must I sit up all night, and that ould vagabone of a sperit, glory be to 
God,’ sa 3 ra he, ' serenadin' through the house, an’ doin’ all sorts iv 
mischief ? ' However, there was no gettin' aff, and so he put a bould 
face on it, an’ he went up at nightfall with a bottle of pottieen, and 
another of holy wather. 

“ It was rainin’ smart enough, an’ the evenin’ was darksome an* 
gloomy, when my father got in ; an' what with the rain he got, an’ the 
holy wather he sprinkled on himself, it wasn’t long till he had to swally 
a cup iv the pottieen, to keep the cowld out iv his heart. It was the 
ould steward, Lawrence Connor, that opened the door—and he an' 
my father wor always very great. So when he seen who it was, an' 
roy father tould him how it was his turn to watch in the castle, he 
offered to sit up along with him ; an' you may be sure my father wasn't 
sorry for that same. So says Lariy: 
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‘ We’ll have a bit iv fire in the parlour/ says he. 

** ‘ An’ why not in the hall ? ’ saj^ my father, for he knew that the 
squire’s picthur was hung in the parlour. 

“ * No fire can be lit in the hall,’ says Lawrence, ‘ for there's an ould 
jackdaw’s nest in the chimney.’ 

" ‘ Oh, thin,’ says my father, * let us stop in the kitchen, for it’s 
very unproper for the likes iv me to be sittin’ in the parlour,* sa 5 rs he. 

“ * Oh, Terry, that can’t be,’ sajrs Lawrence ; ‘ if we keep up the 
ould custom at all, we may as well keep it up properly,’ says he. 

" ‘ Divil sweep the ould custom I ’ says my father—to himself, do 
ye mind, for he didn’t hke to let Lawrence see that he was more afeard 
himself. 

“ * Oh, very well,’ says he. * I’m agreeable, Lawrence,’ says he ; 
and so down they both wint to the kitchen, until the fire id be lit in 
the parlour—an’ that same wasn’t long doin’. 

Well, yer honour, they soon wint up again, an’ sat down mighty 
comfortable by the parlour fire, and they beginned to talk, an’ to smoke, 
an’ to dhrink a small taste iv the pottieen ; and, moreover, they had a 
good rousin’ fire o’ bogwood and turf, to warm their shins over. 

“ Well, sir, as I was sayin’, they kep’ convarsin’ an’ smokin’ together 
most agreeable, until Lawrence beginn’d to get sleepy, as was but 
nathuial for him, for he was an ould sarvint man, an' was used to a 
great dale iv sleep. 

“ * Sure it’s impossible,’ says my father, ’ it’s gettin’ sleepy you 
are ? ’ 

" * Oh, divU a taste,’ says Larry; ‘ I'm only shuttin' my eyes,' 
says he, ‘ to keep out the parfume o’ the tibacky smoke, that’s makin’ 
them wather,’ says he. ‘ So don’t you mind other people’s business,’ 
says he, stiff enough, for he had a mighty high stomach av his own 
(rest his sowl), ‘ and go on,’ says he,’ ‘ with your story, for I'm listenin’,' 
sa5n5 he, shuttin’ down his eyes. 

” Well, when my father seen spakin’ was no use, he went on with 
his story. By the same token, it was the story of Jim Soolivan and 
his ould goat he was tcllin’~an’ a plisant story it is—an’ there was so 
much divarsion in it, that it was enough to waken a dormouse, let 
alone to pervint a Christian goin’ asleep. But, faix, the way my father 
tould it, I believe there never was the likes heerd sinst nor before, for 
he bawled out every word av it, as if the life was fairly lavin’ him, 
thryin' to keep ould Larry awake; but, faix, it was no use, for the 
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hoorsness came an him, an’ before he kem to the end of his story Larry 
O’Connor beginned to snore like a bagpipes. 

" ‘ Oh, blur an' agres,’ says my father,' isn’t this a hard case,’ says 
he, ’ that ould villain, lettin’ on to be my friend, and to go asleep this 
way, an’ us both in the very room with a sperit,’ says he. * The crass 
o’ Christ about us I ’ says he; and with that he was goin’ to shake 
Lawrence to waken him, but he just remimbered if he roused him, that 
he’d surely go of! to his bed, an’ lave him complately alone, an’ that 
id be by far worse. 

'*' Oh thin,’ saj^ my father, ' I’ll not disturb the poor boy. It id 
be neither friendly nor good-nathured,’ says he,' to tormint him while 
he is asleep,’ says he; * only I wish I was the same way myself,' 
says he. 

” An’ with that he beginned to walk up an’ down, an' sa 5 dn’ his 
prayers, until he worked himself into a sweat, savin’ your presence. 
But it was all no good ; so he dthrunk about a pint of sperits, to 
compose his mind. 

" ‘ Oh,’ says he, ‘ I wish to the Lord I was as asy in my mind as 
Larry there. Maybe,’ says he, * if I thried I could go asleep ’; an’ 
with that he pulled a big armchair close beside Lawrence, an' settled 
himself in it as well as he could. 

“ But there was one quare thing I forgot to tell you. He couldn’t 
help, in spite av himself, lookin' now an’ thin at the picthur, an’ he 
immediately obsarved that the eyes av it was follyin' him about, an’ 
starin’ at him, an’ winkin’ at him, wheriver he wint. ‘ Oh,’ says he, 
when he seen that, ‘ it’s a poor chance I have,’ says he; ' an’ bad luck 
was with me the day I kem into this unforthunate place,’ says he. 
' But any way there's no use in bein’ freckened now,’ says he ; ‘ for if 
I am to die, I may as well parspire undaunted,' says he. 

“ Well, your honour, he thried to keep himself quite an’ asy, an’ he 
thought two or three times he might have wint asleep, but for the way 
the storm was groanin’ an creakin’ through the great heavy branches 
outside, an’ whistlin’ through the ould chimleys iv the castle. Well, 
afther one great roarin’ blast iv the wind, you'd think the walls iv the 
castle was just goin’ to fall, quite an’ clane, with the shakin’ iv it. AH 
av a suddint the storm stopt, as silent an' as quite as if it was a July 
evenin’. Well, your honour, it wasn't stopped blowin’ for three 
minnites, before he thought he hard a sort iv a noise over the cbimley- 
piece; an’ with that my father just opened his eyes the smallest taste 
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in life an* sure enough he seen the ould squire gettin’ out iv the picthur, 
for all the world as if he was throwin' aff his xidin* coat, until he slept 
out clane an’ complate, out av the chimley-piece, an’ thrun himself 
down an the floor. Well, the slieveen ould chap—^an' my father 
thought it was the dirtiest turn iv all—before he beginned to do any¬ 
thing out iv the way, he stopped for a while to listen wor they both 
asleep; an' as soon as he thought all was quite, he put out his hand 
an* tuk hould iv the whisky bottle, an’ dhrank at laste a pint iv it. 
Well, your honour, when he tuk his turn out iv it, he settled it back 
mighty cute entirely, in the very same spot it was in before. An’ he 
beginned to waJk up an’ down the room, lookin’ as sober an’ as solid 
as if he never done the likes at all. An’ whinever he went apast my 
father, he thought he felt a great scent of brimstone, an’ it was that 
that freckened him entirely; for he knew it was brimstone that was 
burned in hell, savin’ your presence. At any rate, he often heerd it 
from Father Murphy, an’ he had a right to know what belonged to it 
—he’s dead since, God rest him. Well, your honour, my father was 
asy enough until the sperit kem past him ; so close, God be marciful to 
us all, that the smell in the sulphur tuk the breath clane out iv him ; 
an* with that he tuk such a fit iv coughin', that it al-a-most shuk him 
out iv the chair he was sittin’ in. 

*’ ‘ Ho, ho 1 ’ says the squire, stoppin’ short about two steps aff, 
an* turnin' round facin’ my father, * is it you that’s in it ?—an’ how's 
all with you, Terry Neil ? * 

" ‘ At your honour’s sarvice,’ says my father (as well as the fright 
id let him, for he was more dead than alive), ‘ an' it’s proud I am to 
see your honour to-night,* says he. 

" ‘ Terence,’ says the squire, ' you’re a respectable man * (an* it 
was thrue for him), * an industhrious, sober man, an’ an example of 
inebriety to the whole parish,* says he. 

“ * Thank your honour,* says my father, gettin’ courage, * you were 
alwa}^ a civil-spoken gintleman, God rest your honour.’ 

" ‘ Rest my honour ? * says the sperit (fairly gettin* red in the face 
with the madness), * Rest my honour ? * says he. ‘ Why, you ignorant 
spalpeen,* says he, * you mane, niggarly ignoramush,* says he, ‘ where 
did you lave your manners ? * sa 3 rs he. ' If I am dead, it’s no fault iv 
mine,* says he; * an’ it’s not to be thrun in my teeth at every hand’s 
turn, by the likes iv you,’ sa 3 ^ he, stampin’ his foot an the flure, that 
you’d tHnk the boor^ id smash undther him. 
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"'Oh,' says my father, 'I'm only a foolish, ignorant poor man/ 
says he. 

" ‘ You’re nothing else,’ says the squire ; ' but any way,' sa}^ he, 
' it’s not to be listenin’ to your gosther, nor convarsin’ with the likes 
iv you, that I came up —down I mane,’ says he—(an' as little as the 
mistake was, my father tuk notice iv it). ‘ Listen to me now, Terence 
Neil,’ says he ; ‘I was always a good masther to Pathrick Neil, your 
grandfather,' says he. 

" ‘ ’Tis thrue for your honour,’ says my father. ' And, moreover, 
I think I was alwa5rs a sober, riglar gintleman,* says the squire. 

" ' That's your name, sure enough,' says my father (though it was 
a big lie for him, but he could not help it). 

" ' Well,’ says the sperit, ' although I was as sober as most men 
—at laste as most gintlemin,' says he ; ' an' though I was at different 
periods a most externpory Christian, and most charitable and inhuman 
to the poor,' says he; ‘ for all that I'm not as asy where I am now,' 
says he, ‘ as I had a right to expect,’ says he. 

" ' An' more's the pity,' says my father. ' Maybe your honour id 
wish to have a word with Father Murphy ? ' 

" ' Hould your tongue, you misherable bliggard,' says the squire; 

' it's not iv my sowl I'm thinkin'—an’ I wondther you’d have the 
impitence to talk to a gintleman consarnin' his sowl; and when I want 
that fixed,' says he, slappin’ his thigh, ‘ I’ll go to them that knows what 
belongs to the likes,' says he. ‘ It's not my sowl,' says he, sittin' down 
opposite my father ; ‘ it’s not my sowl that's anno3dn’ me most—I'm 
unasy on my right leg,’ says he, ' that I bruk at Glenvarloch cover the 
day I killed black Barney.’ My father found out afther, it was a 
favourite horse that fell undher him, afther leapin' the big fence that 
runs along by the glin. ‘ I hope,’ says my father,' your honour's not 
unasy about the killin’ iv him ? ’ 

" ‘ Hould your tongue, ye fool,’ said the squire, ' an' I'D teU you 
why I'm unasy on my leg,’ says he. ' In the place where I spend 
most iv my time,’ says he, ‘ except the little leisure I have for lookin' 
about me here,' says he, ‘ I have to walk a great dale more than I was 
ever used to,' says he, ' and by far more than is good for me either,' 
says he; * for I must teU you,' says he, ‘ the people where I am is 
ancommonly fond iv cowld wather, for there is nothin' betther to be 
had ; an’, moreover, the weather is hotter than is altogether plisant,' 
says he ; ’ and I’m appinted,' says he, * to assist in carryin' the wather. 
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an’ gets a mighty poor share iv it myself,’ says he, ’ an’ a mighty 
throublesome, wearin’ job it is, I can tell you,’ says he ; ‘ for they're 
aU iv them surprisin'ly dthry, an’ dthrinks it as fast as my legs can carry 
it,’ says he ; ' but what kills me intirely,’ says he, * is the wakeness in 
my leg,* says he, * an’ I want you to give it a pull or two to bring it to 
shape,* sa}^ he ; ‘ and that’s the long an’ the short iv it,’ says he. 

**' Oh, plase your honour,’ says my father (for he didn't like to 
handle the sperit at all), ‘ I wouldn't have the impidence to do the likes 
to your honour,' says he ; ‘ it’s only to poor crathurs like myself I’d 
do it to,’ says he. 

“ ‘ None iv your blarney,’ says the squire. ‘ Here’s my leg,’ says 
he, cockin’ it up to him—' pull it for the bare life,' he ; ‘ an’ if 
you don’t, by the immortial powers I'll not lave a bone in your carcish 
I’ll not powdher,* says he. 

" When my father heerd that, he seen there was no use in purtendin’, 
so he tuk hould iv the leg, an’ he kep’ pullin’ an’ pullin’, till the sweat, 
God bless us, beginned to pour down his face. 

“ ' Pull, you divil 1 * says the squire. 

*' ‘ At your sarvice, your honour,’ says my father. 

“ ‘ Pull harder,’ says the squire. My father pulled like the divil. 

*' ‘ I’ll take a little sup,* says the squire, rachin’ over his hand to 
the boltie, ‘ to keep up my courage,’ says he, lettin’ an to be very wake 
in himself intirely. But, as cute as he was, he was out here, for he tuk 
the wrong one. * Here’s to your good health, Terence,' says he ; ' an’ 
now pull like the very divil.’ An’ with that he lifted the bottle of holy 
wather, but it was hardly to his mouth, whin he let a screech out, you’d 
think the room id fairly split with it, an’ made one chuck that sent 
the leg dane aff his body in my father’s hands. Down wint the squire 
over the table, an' bang wint my father half-way across the room on 
his back, upon the flute. Whin he* kem to himself the cheerful momin* 
sun was shinin’ through the windy shutthers, an’ he was lyin’ flat an 
his back, with the leg iv one of the great ould chairs pulled clane out 
iv the socket an* tight in his hand, pintin* up to the ceilin’, an’ ould 
Larry fast asleep, an* snorin’ as loud as ever. My father wint that 
momin' to Father Murphy, an’ from that to the day of his death he 
never neglected confission nor mass, an’ what he tould was betther 
believed that he spake av it but seldom. An', as for the squire, that 
is the sperit, whether it was that he did not like his liquor, or by rason 
iv the loss iv his leg, he was never known to walk agin.” 
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A THOROUGH GENTLEMAN 


S OME time towards the end of the Parliamentary session, 188-, 
I found myself in London, on the way to Switzerland. I was 
not long in the great Babylon when I knocked up against an 
old schoolmate, now developed into an august Member of the British 
Parliament. It was in the evening, the place was the Strand ; and I 
remember well what an impression it made upon me when, as we strolled 
up and down the crowded thoroughfare, he pointed out to me group 
after group of Irish Members moving quietly along in twos and threes, 
clearly strangers in a strange land. It was a day off (Wednesday, I 
think), and I expressed my surprise that they should not seize the 
opportunity to scatter themselves, and enjoy the hospitality of many 
houses which would be glad to oj)en their doors to them. My friend 
smiled. 

“ There is not one house in London to-night,’* he said, “ that would 
entertain them ; and what is more, not one of them would accept such 
entertainment if proffered. It is war time ; and in war you don't sit 
down to dinner with your enemies," 

It impressed me deeply. My heart went out to these Irish gueril- 
leros, isolated and banned on the London streets. 

" That reminds me,” said my friend, " you and I are not at war, 
though we had many a tough battle in days gone by. Come along 
here ; I know a cosy corner where we can dine." 

We left the Strand, and he took me along until we came to a 
modest, but evidently quite new, little French caf6 off Oxford Street. 
It was pretty full when we entered. There was but one table vacant, 
far over in a dim, dusky comer, and we at once made our way towards it. 

" We get an excellent dinner here," he said, " and at a singularly 
moderate price." 

He lifted his hand, and the waiter came over. 

Just then a tail, straight, gentlemanly figure entered the room, 
and placing his hat upon a rack, he looked around inquiringly. My 
friend, the Member, caught his eye, and whisp)ering to me: 
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** That's P-, one of our men, Member for the E-Division, 

C-County,” he whistled, and put up his hand. 

The gentleman, without divesting himself of his overcoat, came 
slowly towards us, and when he had come quite dose, my friend 
discovered his mistake. 

” I beg a thousand pardons,” he said. ” In the dusk I quite 
mistook you for a friend and Parliamentary coUeague.” 

" A most happy mistake,” said the gentleman, removing his gloves. 

May I be allowed to take advantage of it ? I perceive there is no 
other table unoccupied.” 

It was awkward ; but what can an Irishman do but be dvil ? My 
friend said we would both be most happy to have his company, and 
he at once in a most peremptory, gentlemanly manner ordered soup. 

He was quite tall, bald on the crown of his head ; he wore a short 
thick beard, slightly silvered with grey, and he looked exce^ively 
delicate. His cheeks were sunken, the cheek-bones quite apparent, 
and his eyes glowed as the eyes of a consumptive patient enlarge and 
shine with the progress of the disease. There was a curious blending 
of hauteur and deference in his manner ; and a strange odour exhaled 
from his dothes, which I could not for a considerable time define. 

He took his soup rather too hastily, I thought; and then he rubbed 
bis bread around and around the plate, and ate it almost ravenously. 

” He has lived abroad,” I thought. ” That is not an English 
custom.” 

When the waiter brought fish, he sent back the tiny morsel, and 
looking at the carte, he said : ” I see salmon here. Bring me a large 
slice of salmon, and sauce—^mind, sauce 1 ” 

Then turning to my friend he said in an altered tone : ” So I have 
the honour of dining with a Member of Parliament ? ” My friend bowed. 

" I have been in pretty high sodety,” he said, picking up some 
crumbs and eating them, ” nay, I have even enjoyed Her Majesty’s 
hospitality, but I have never aspired to be a Member of the Legislature. 
It is a great honour, sir, to be allowed to dine with you ; and I perceive, 
or rather I presume, you *are both Irish ? ” 

" Yes, we are Irish,” said my friend laconically, 

" Now," said the stranger, taking up his fork and breaking the 
salmon cutlet before him, ” I do not share the insular and narrow 
prejudices of my countrymen against the Irish. I have been lately 
the guest of one of your excellent countrymen. He ma inta i n ed the 
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national reputation for hospitality. In fact if I could complain of 
an3rthing, it would be that he was almost too pressing in his attentions. 
But to resume. I am a travelled man ; I have seen all races and 
peoples and tongues; and I have learned to distinguish—what, do 
you think ? Races ? No!—^aH races are alike. I have learned to 
distinguish a gentleman from a cad 1 ” 

Somehow, we felt flattered ; and we launched at once into a most 
amiable discussion on the peculiarities of nations and races ; and there 
was a singular unanimity in our opinions. We thoroughly agreed that 
there were gentlemen in every country, even amongst the Turks, and 
when these were mentioned, the stranger became quite heated. 

“ The Turks ? " he said. “ Why, they are the cream of civilisation. 
Every Turk is a gentleman. They are the only race which, as a race— 
I am not speaking of individuals merely—maintain dignity, reserve, 
courtesy. A Turk never presumes, is never disturbed, is always calm, 
serene, dignified. And if you want to see the perfection of family life, 
get, if you can, at Cairo or Alexandria, an invitation from some Sheik 
to his house, and there—wcU,” he continued, " I must not tell. It 
would be ungentlemanly—a breach of hospitality.” 

He ate ravenously, voraciously; but I set it down to his Oriental 
experiences. He drank nothing, and refused the bottle of Margaux 
which my friend pushed towards him. '* He is a Mussulman," I said 
to myself. ” See, he avoids wine, and he is so enthusiastic.” 

In the intervals of the courses, he spoke as rapidly as he had eaten, 
giving us details of all his travels in Mexico, Guatemala, on the banks 
of the Ganges, and the Nile. He had marvellous powers of description, 
and when he talked about the charms of the Desert, the great dark 
night hanging down with its rich clusters of stars over the Bedouin 
tents, evening on the Ganges, the sim setting behind the Pyramids, etc., 
I began to feel that, after all, a man must travel to know. But, then, 
his pale, emaciated features, stooped shoulders, and short cough told 
another tale. " You have gained by your travels,” I said, “ but you 
have lost somewhat. Your health appears to have suffered.” 

” Quite so,” he replied, ** I have suffered.” 

“ I perceive,” said my friend, “ that you are using iodine.” The 
stranger’s fingers were stained a deep brownish red, and his finger¬ 
nails were rough and jagged. 

” Sir,” said he, ” you are a Sherlock Holmes. Every night, for 
many weeks, I have had to use tincture of iodine for my lungs.” 
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This gave me the clue to the singular odour I had noticed hanging 
around his clothes as he entered. 

And you are using creosote ? " I remarked. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ you are a brother detective. Yes, I have been 
using creosote, or coal-tar in some form.” 

Just here the waiter came round, switching on the electric lamps. 
The stranger looked slightly disconcerted, and bending across the 
table he whispered: "You are in possession of the table, sir, and 
have the right to interfere. Would you kindly tell this waiter to 
leave us in the dusk ? My eyes have suffered from the glare of the 
desert sands, and that abominable light is particularly hurtful.” 

The request seemed strange, but my friend complied. 

” You don’t wish for the light, sir ? ” the waiter said. 

*' No, we have light enough,” said the Member. 

” I beg your par'n, sir,” said the waiter, ” but this gentleman 
belongs to your party ? ” 

" Well, ye—es,” said the Member. *' We have dined together.” 

” Oh, all right, sir,” said the waiter. ” We only wanted to know.” 

The stranger was not disconcerted in the least. He slewed his 
chair around, apped his coffee carefully, lit a proffered cigar, and 
said : ” Now, there’s another instance of the vast gulf that separates 
Oriental from Occidental civilisation. You noticed that impertinent 
question ? That would be impossible in the East; just as impossible 
as that a mere servant should be allowed, nay, compelled to wear the 
garments of civilisation, and these—the full dress of a gentleman. 
You perceive the incongruity ? Now, in the East, a slave—and that 
cochon is but a slave—would have approached with deference, salaaming 
to the ground, lifted your right foot, and placed it on his head, salaamed 
again, and then protested that you were a son of the Prophet, that 
sunshine was your shadow, that your eyes lighted the stars at night, 
and that he, your most humble and adoring subject, would think 
himself privileged to die a thousand deaths at your bidding.” 

” But that’s all bunkum,” said my friend the Member. 

“ Bunkum ? Yes,” echoed the stranger. ” I am not sure,” he 
continued very slowly, as if he had been deeply pained at the expression, 
but was too gentlemanly to resent it, " that I would have used the 
expression. But it is expressive ; and your remark is quite correct. 
But is not bunkum the oil of life ? This old, decrepit, worn-out dvilisa- 
tkm would have been shaken to pieces long ago, and after creaking 
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and moaning enough to make angels or lost angels weep, would have 
collapsed and lain still for ever were it not for bunkum. What is 

* Your Majesty ? ' Bunkum. * Your Royal Highness ? ' Bunkum. 

* Your Grace ? * Bunkum. * My Lord ?' Bunkum. When the 
nurse takes the pink and puling baby, who has wandered hither from 
eternity, to the admiring father and calls it ‘ a cherub,* ' an angel ’ it 
is bunkum. And when the headstone declares that a paragon of 
all the virtues lies here, it is bunkum. Did it ever occur to you, my 
dear friend, as you sat on the green benches in the House of Commons 
and heard a Cabinet Minister address one of your party, which, as you 
know, he cordially detests, and would sweep into Gehenna without 
compunction as ' my honourable and learned friend,' that this was 
bunkum ? The only person in your august assembly that is not a 
lay-figure is the Speaker. No one dare address bunkum to him. 
He is * Sir '—no more ; but that is the title of a gentleman." 

My friend the Member was calmly chuckling to himself at this 
delightful attack on Society in general, and the Mother of Parlia¬ 
ments in particular. 

" Where, then, comes in the difference between Oriental and Occi¬ 
dental bunkum ? " continued the stranger, between every furious pufi 
of his cigar. 

" Mark! the expression is not mine. I hold you responsible for 
it. Well, the difference is, that the Orientals are consistent; you arc 
not. The Oriental never forgets himself, never breaks into anger, is 
never insolent. He does not call you ' Son of the Prophet ’ to your 
face and grimace behind your back. He does not welcome you 
effusively to his house ; and, when you are leaving, say : ‘ Praised be 
Allah, what a riddance I' He may sometimes, under great provoca¬ 
tion, cheat you in a bargain, but it is alwa}^ done in a gentlemanly 
manner ; and if he does put laudanum in your coffee, at least he calls 
upon Allah to protect you. But here, whilst you retain all the bunkum 
—pardon me, the expression is your own—of the East, everything else 
is vulgar, plebeian, monke3nsh; and it reveals itself in such awful 
hetises as that wretched creature was just now guilty of. But here 
he comes again, the slave of the lamp and the napkin t " 

The waiter approached and proffered to my friend the Member 
the bill on a salver. As he did so, 1 saw him give a searching look 
on the stranger. The latter threw aside the stump of his cigar, and 
reaching over he said eagerly ; “ Is my account here ? ** 
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“ Yes,” said the waiter irreverently; '* the entire aecount is on 
that bill.” 

” Then I shall pay for all,” said the stranger, fumbling in a side* 
pocket. 

The Member had placed a sovereign on the salver and beckoned 
the waiter away. 

” I cannot allow this, sir,” said the stranger, deeply offended. ** It 
would be most ungentlemanly to permit a perfect stranger to discharge 
my debts.” 

“ I wouldn’t have taken the liberty,” said the Member, ” but you 
didn’t resent it when I said we belonged to the same party. Besides 
it is a way we Irish have.” 

” Yes, I perceive,” said the gentlemanly stranger, and sank into 
a brown study. 

The receipted bill was brought, the waiter tipped, and we stood up 
to depart, when, in a pitiful way, the stranger stopped us. ” Gentle¬ 
men,” he said, ” please be seated one moment, if I may detain you.” 

He had turned away his head, and it sank low on his breast. The 
caf6 was empty. The waiters had gone into the kitchen as there was 
nothing further to be done. 

” Your generosity has overpowered me,” he said at length. *' I 
don't know where to begin my confession.” 

Then, as if he were doing a desperate thing and should do it quickly, 
he said : “You have entertained a gentleman, and—a gaol-bird. I 
had just come out of prison, starved, emaciated, dying, and—to die 1 
For God is my witness, I was about to seek my bed to-night in the 
Thames. But, as I passed this place I said, ' I shall dine like a 
gentleman once more, and then- 

He paused for a moment, as if trying to remember his feelings. 

“ You may ask why I was in gaol or a gaol-bird, which implies so 
much more. It were a tedious story ; but I may say at once that I 
have never been guilty of an ungentlemanly act. I have never done 
any thin g beyond what is done every day and night by the Hite of this 
city. But you will say I have lied to you, and that is not gentlemanly. 
No 1 I have not lied. I have equivocated. I said I had enjoyed Her 
Majesty’s hospitality. So I have. I said that I had been entertained 
by one of your countrymen, and that he was too pressing in his attentions. 
It is true. Rourke, or Crooke, or something else, was ray warder. I 
have said that I used iodine. It is true. But that stain,” he pointed 
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to his thumb and fingers, " is not iodine. It is oakum. And the 
prison odour that clings around me still is not creosote, as your learned 
friend conjectured, but the odour of tarred rope. You will object that 
it was not gentlemanly to come in here and order dinner, knowing that 
I had not the means of pa3dng for it. BismUlah 1 Is it not done 
every day hundreds of times in this city by your greatest swells ? No 
gentleman pays for such trifles as dinner or habiliments. He pa}^ for 
a box at the opera, or a diamond ; but for a diimer ? Oh no ! Of 
course I know that if I had not had the good fortune to meet you, I 
should have been flung out upon the pavement and copped instantly. 
But, then, why quarrel with good fortune ? I never do. If I had 
been copped I should sleep to-night on a dry board instead of the slime 
of the river. That would have been one gain. But I would have lost 
an excellent dinner. Well 1 there’s the equilibrium of things.” 

He stood up. ” I now go to my doom ; but with the sublime 
consciousness that I have dined as a gentleman, with gentlemen. And 
now, one favour more. May I take this cigar ? ” 

The Member nodded. The gentlemanly stranger lighted the cigar 
leisurely, and smoked for a second or two. 

“ The favour is this,” he said. ” To perfect the compliment by 
allowing me to accompany you to the door. I see these wretched 
slaves have come in again and are watching us.” 

” Come along,” said the Member. At the door, under the pitiless 
glare of the pale electric light, aU was visible. The soiled collar, the 
blue melton overcoat white at the elbows and seams, the yellow tips 
of the fingers showing through the shabby and broken gloves, the silk 
hat brown and broken—all told their tale. 

The stranger turned and said: ” Gentlemen, I must not intrude 
on you any longer. I beg once more to thank you. May Allah protect 
you 1 ” Then, lifting his shabby hat, he said to my friend, “ Ave 
Caesar Imperator / moriturus te saluto / ” ^ He strolled leisurely down 
the crowded thoroughfare, and the odour of the cigar filled the air. 

I couldn’t help laughing. ” That was a bad sell,” I said. 

” Never mind,” said the Member, ” you have dined with a gentle¬ 
man.” I did not know how true were his words, until in after years, 
long after his death, I learned that myfriend the Member had that even¬ 
ing parted with his last sovereign to entertain a stranger and a felon. 

* ** Hail, Emperor and Csesar I I, about to die, salute you I '* The salutatioa 
of the gladiators in the arena. 
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THE COMEDY OF THE OLD LOVE 

A STORY OF NELL GWYN 

I 

” M ADAM ELLEN’S leoU is at this hour, is't not ? ” said the 
I Duke of Buckingham to one of the many lackeys who formed 

a bowing line, suggesting a row of scarlet poppies yielding to 
a persistent wind, as he entered the splendid ante-room to the great 
soiow, decorated—rather too profusely—in the latest French style, in 
Madam Eleanor Gwyn's house in Pall Mall. 

" Madam Ellen is at the point of descending, your Grace,” replied 
the major-domo. 

*' I am the earliest of her visitors,” said the Duke. ” Will there 
be a large attendance to-day ? ” 

” Madam does not limit the attendance at her levies, your Grace. 
’Tis at the card-tables in the evening that only a few are admitted,” 
said the major-domo. 

" H’m, I shall wait,” remarked his Grace. 

The major-domo bowed; not without a due sense of his own 
importance, as well as of the importance of the visitor. 

The Duke strolled about the rooms with smiles that varied as his 
eye caught the various objects of decoration scattered with ludicrous 
profusion about the salon. Side by side with a masterpiece of French 
workmanship was a wretched thinjj of pasteboard and paint, presented 
to Nell Gw3m by one of the playhouse carpenters. A pair of bronze 
gilt candelabra worth a fortune stood on pedestals of wood emblazoned 
with coloured paper. Nell Gwyn’s taste was eccentric—to be more 
exact it might be said to be extremely inclusive. 

The Duke was hugely amused, nor was his impression changed 
i^dien he glanced round, hearing the swish of the portiires, and saw at 
the point of entering the lower salon two beautiful ladies—their charms 
were so amply d^played as to place no tax upon the imagination of 
his Grace. No two ladies of the Court were more generous in this way 
than the Dudiess of Cleveland—lately the Countess of Castlemaine— 

*3r 
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and the Duchess of Portsmouth—lately the exquisite Madame de 
Querouaille, the gift of the French king to the English Gjurt. 

" We have not come soon enough/' whispered the Duchess of 
Portsmouth to her Grace of Cleveland. 

“ Oil and vinegar/' murmured the Duke; " a piquant salad for 
Nelly." 

" Ah, Duke, you are early in offering your duty to Madam Ellen, 
are you not ? " said the Duchess of Cleveland quite pleasantly—for 
her—as the Duke bowed lower than any lackey. 

" If I am arraigned on such a charge, I shall claim the privilege 
of having your Grace beside me in the dock," said he. 

" I’ faith, we are early," said the Duchess of Portsmouth ; but 
the Park in the morning is very sweet." 

" So that your Grace was compelled to seek an antidote in Nell 
Gwyn’s house ? " suggested the Duke. 

" And we have found one," cried the Duchess. 

" Nay, madam, I said not that you needed an antidote to sweetness ; 
were you not in the companionship of the Duchess of Cleveland ? " said 
the Duke, smiling. 

" The Duke of Buckingham hath been round the coffee-houses 
already. That accounts for his wit," said the Duchess of Cleveland. 

“ His Grace’s wit is of such a quality as proves beyond doubt that 
none of the coffee-house wits are early risers,” remarked the other lady. 

" If they are not, madam, they cannot certainly excuse themselves 
on the ground that they sat up late at a party of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth’s," said the Duke. 

" Nay, my parties are not always dull: your Grace is sometimes 
absent,” said the Duchess of Portsmouth. 

" That is how I come to be alive to-day. And I fly from your 
Grace's presence now so that I may be alive to-morrow," cried he, 
bowing as he passed out through the curtains. 

" I'm afraid we must have him as an ally," said the Duchess of 
Cleveland. 

" I think,” said the other, " you will find some difficulty in securing 
as an ally one whose enmity you have cultivated for several years." 

" Bah I I can do what I please with men." 

The other smiled. Her smile was very irritating—^it had the 
elements of a shrug about it. She only remarked, however, " What 
can be keeping our friend. Madam Ellen ? " 
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** This orange-woman’s brat gives herself the airs of an Empress," 
said the Duchess of Portsmouth. Then, turning suddenly at the sound 
of the curtain rings, she cried, '* Ah, dear Madam Ellen. What a 
picture of grace! ’’ 

" A picture of grace! ’* echoed the other. 

" Ah, then we are the Three Graces that Mr. Dryden told me of— 
her Grace the Duchess of Portsmouth, her Grace the Duchess of 
Cleveland, and me—grace personified by the grace of—of your Graces,” 
cried Nell. Then glancing critically from one to the other of her 
visitors, she remarked, ” I wonder how much of the grace of God there 
is among the three of us ? Dr. Ken, the Canon of Winchester, would 
have no difl&culty appraising it, I fancy.” 

" The wretch that would not let you lodge in his house,” said the 
Duchess of Cleveland, with well-simulated indignation. 

" Ay, that was Dr. Ken. But your Graces have not honoured me 
with this visit to talk about clergymen.” 

” Nay, 'tis but a visit of friendship, madam; and converse on 
theology is no promoter of friendships,” said the Duchess of Cleveland. 

" Though Madam Ellen's heart is generous enough to make im¬ 
possible even a quarrel with her on theology,” said the other. 

“ Oh, your Grace overwhelms me,” cried Nell, sinking in a curtsey, 

" Ah, 'tis true indeed, but alas I generosity may sometimes lead 
one astray,” said the Duchess of Cleveland. 

" Is it worth while discussing a point which cannot possibly affect 
your Grace ? ” asked Nell. 

” Nay, 'tis but in connection with this freak of yours—this hospital 
for old soldiers, dear child. Are you not urging the King to an act 
of foolish generosity ? ” said her Grace. 

” 'Tis not generosity, madam ; 'tis but simple justice,” cried 
Nell. 

” Think of the money that it will cost — thousands — tens of 
thousands,” said the French lady. 

" Less than His Majesty would throw away in a year upon one of 
us,” repHed NelL 

" One of us—-one of—oh, yes; of course, but—well, we need it,” 
said her Grace of Cleveland. 

” We are not so needy as the poor men who fought for the King 
and his house.” 

” Ah, true—true; but I fear that the people will not submit to 
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the enormous cost of maintaining your hospital/* said the Duchess of 
Cleveland. 

" When they submitted to the King's granting you the revenues of 
the post-of&ce, they will submit to an 5 rthing/’ said Nell. 

Her Grace of Cleveland took an angry step in the direction of 
Nell, but Nell stood her ground, and the Duchess refrained from 
saying the words which had sprung to her lips. She gave a laugh 
that rang very hollow, and some moments had passed before 
she said: 

“ Look you. Madam Ellen ; if you agree to cease urging on the 
King to waste upon this hospital the money which he would certainly 
spend upon us, we promise you that within a year you shall be made 
a Duchess.” 

” I win promise you this, madam : I will not cease to urge the 
King to build this hospital even though his courtiers should be 
left beggars,” cried Nell. ” And as for your bribe—we have enough 
Duchesses in this realm to last us for a while. I am Nell Gwyn, 
daughter of the people, and I seek not to be known by any other name. 
Every one knows that I am on the side of the English people against 
all the world. But you. Duchess of Cleveland — you, Madame de 
Querouaille, are you on the side of the King of England or the King 
of France ? ” 

“ Bah I the King of France is stronger than the King of England,” 
cried the Frenchwoman. 

” Yes ; but the people of England are stronger than both. Beware 
of the people of England, Madame de Querouaille,” said Nell. 

” They are canaille, and you—^you are one of them, Nell Gwyn,” 
cried the Duchess of Portsmouth. 

” Insolent baggage 1 ” shrieked the other Duchess. ” You shall 
die in the gutter from which you sprang, and your boy—ah, you think 
that the King will be fool enough to ennoble the brat. I know better. 
He wiU die a-” 

Nell sprang toward her, and she wisely retreated. 

” If you say that word which is trembling on your lips, I will tear 
out the tongue that framed it,” said NeU in a whisper. ** Take yourself 
out of my house, foul-mouthed creature 1 " 

” We are prop>crly repaid for putting ourselves on a levd with an 
orange-girl,” cried the Frenchwoman. 

'* The King diall learn of this,” cried the Duchess of Cleveland. 
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“ Tell it to your King, the King of France,” cried Nell, as the two 
ladies dashed through the portiire. 

Left alone in the salon^ Madam Ellen paced the room excitedly for 
some time. Then she struck her hands together, crying, As God is 
my witness, I will never cease to urge the King to build the hospital. 
Honours—^what care I for honours ?—for duchess-ships ? The honours 
of dishonour. Nay, I ask only the honour of having it said of me 
that I helped on this work for England's soldiers.” 

The ante-room had by this time become crowded with courtiers 
anxious to profit by doing her the honour of attending her kvie. 

Through the curtain came a still young ofl&cer. He bowed low, 
and she greeted him cordially. 

” Ah, Colonel ChurchiU, you have not forgotten me in your fordgn 
wars.” 

” How would that be possible, madam ? ” 

” I cannot conceive it for myself. No man who remembers himself 
so well as Colonel Churchill does could forget Nell Gwyn. How can 
I be of help to you. Colonel ? ” 

He went close to her. 

” Dear madam. General Crosby is very ill-” 

" Ah, I thought that my old friend remembered himself. Well, 
better that than that he should forget himself. Sir, the King shall 
hear of your merits before the breath is out of poor Crosby's body.” 

” With what words-” 

” Good morning to you. Colonel—General Churchill.” 

He retired, bowing low, having kissed her hand, and made way 
for an elderly gentleman who had come forward. 

“ Ah, my Lord, I have not been honoured by a visit from your 
Lordship since—was it since you begged of me to ask the King to make 
you Warden of the Meres ? ” said she. “ And what help can I be to 
your Lordship at this time ? " 

” Madam, 'tis not for myself; I would die, madam, rather than ask 
favours for m3^1f,” he replied with firmness. 

” But you have a son.” 

” The finest young fellow that lives, though I am his father, madam.” 

” That is not his fault, my Lord. Is it in the Royal Scots or the 
life Guards you wish him placed ? ” 

” The Life Guards, dear madam. We are a poor but proud family, 
madam. Merit only bath advanced us. My boy would scorn to ask 
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for favours if he once got a start. The Life Guards, dear madam— 
and, if possible, a captaincy. I may depend on your good word ? A 
thousand thanks. We come of a proud stock, madam. We are poor 
but proud, madam—^my son-” 

“ His name shall be put before His Majesty, my Lord.” 

The fine old fellow bent low over her hand. Going to the door, he 
glared back scornfully at the crowd, and muttered, ” Pack of sycophants 
—pack of sycophants 1 ” 

She had not heard the petitions of more than half of them when a 
strange and incongruous figure appeared at the entrance—a middle- 
aged lady dressed in incomparable finery, but suggesting, among her 
silks and feathers, the Jackdaw masquerading as a peacock. She was 
remonstrating with the major-domo with great fluency—the fluency of 
Lewknor Lane. 

” Why shouldn't I see my daughter at any hour I please, fellow ? ” 
she was asking. 

Madam Ellen laughed, and dismissed her Court. 

” 'Tis my lady mother," she cried. " What post can she come to 
ask for ? Ladies and gentlemen, you may ail depend on my good 
word on your behalf. Come now, mother, and tell me all that you 
have to tell. Heavens, madam, do not teU me that you wish to be 
made Mistress of the Robes—or Master of the Horse." 

” Not me—not me," said Mrs. Gw3m, eyeing the disappearing Court 
until she was alone with her daughter. 

" I breathe again," said Nell. “ But I scarce knew that you were 
journeying hither to-day. 'Tis an honour and a surprise as well; and 
i' faith, now that I come to think on’t, the surprise is a deal greater 
than the honour. If you say you haven't come hither for more money, 
my surprise will be unbounded." 

” I'm not come for money, though a trifle would be welcome," said 
the mother when Nelly had shown her the way into one of the rooms 
opening off a corridor at one side of the hall. 

” I have met with an old friend of yours this day, Nell," said the 
mother, ” and he is coming hither." 

” An old friend I I’ faith, good mother, 'tis the young friends are 
more to my taste. The savour of Lewknor Lane doth not smeU sweet.” 

” Oh, ay, but you once wasn't so dainty a madam.” 

” 'Twere vain to deny it, mother, since it can be urged against me 
that I became your daughter. Whom say you that you met to-day ? ” 
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What should you say if I told you that his name was Dick 
Harraden ? " 

“ What, Dick I Dick ! Dick Harraden I ** 

Nell had sprung to her feet, and had grasped her mother by the 
shoulder, eagerly peering into her face. 

After a moment of silence following her exclamation, she gave her 
mother a little push in the act of taking her hand off her shoulder, 
and threw herself back in her own chair again with a laugh. 

“ What should I say, do you ask me ? ” she cried. “ Well, I should 
say that you were a liar, good mother." 

" I’m no liar," said the mother. ** Twas Dick himself I met face 
to face." 

" It puzzles me to see wherein lies your hope of getting money from 
me by telling me such a tale," said Nell. 

" I want not your money—at least, not till the end of the month 
or thereabouts. I tell you I saw Dick within the hour." 

" 'Twas his ghost. You know that when he threw away his link 
he took to the sea and was drowned in a storm off the Grand Canary. 
What did the seafaring man tell us when I asked him if he had seen 
Dick ? " 

** A maudlin knave he was—a very maudlin knave to come with 
such a tale." 

" But he said he had sailed in the same ship as Dick, and that it 
had gone down with all aboard save only himself." 

" Oh, ay ; and he wept plentifully when he saw how you wept—ay, 
the knave I For I saw Dick with these eyes within the hour." 

" Oh, mother—and you told him—no, you dursn’t tell him-" 

" He had just this morning come to London from the Indies, and 
it was good luck—or ill-luck may be—that made him run against me. 
He plied me with question after question—all about Nell—^his Nell, he 
called you, if you please." 

" His Nell—ah, mother ! his Nell I Well, you told him-" 

** I told him that you would never more need his aid to buy foot¬ 
gear. Lord 1 Nell, do you mind how he bought you the worsted 
stockings when you were nigh mad with the chilblains ? " 

"And you told him. ... For God's sake say what you told 
him." 

“ I didn’t mention the King’s name—no, I’m loyal to His Majesty, 
God save him I I only told him that you had given up selling oranges 
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in the pit of Drury Lane, and had taken to the less reputable part of 
the house, to wit, the stage.” 

” Poor Dick I he didn't like to hear that. Oh, if he had stayed 
at home and carried his link as before, all would have been well.” 

” What is the wench talking about ? Well — all would have 
been well ? And is not all well, you jade ? 'Twere rank treason 
to say else. Isn’t this room, with its gilded looking-glasses and 
painted vases, pretty well for one who has been an orange-girl ? 
The King is a gentleman — and a merry gentleman too. Well, 
indeed 1 ” 

" But Dick—what more did you say to him, mother ? " 

” I asked him after himself, to be sure. I' faith, the lad hath 
prospered, Nell. He will tell you aU himself.” 

” What! you told him where I dwelt ? ” 

" I meant it not, Nelly ; but he had it from me before I was aware. 
But he knows nothing. He will have no time to hear of the King and 
the King's fancies before he sees you.” 

” He is coming hither, then ? No, he must not come ; oh, he shall 
not come. Mother, you have played me false.” 

” I ? Oh, the wench is mad ! False ? What could I say, girl, 
when he pressed me ? ” 

” You could have said that I was dead—that would have been the 
truth. The girl he knew is dead. He must not come to this house.” 

” Then give your lackeys orders not to admit him and all will be 
well.” 

” I’ll not see him. Did he say he'd come soon ? ” 

" Within the hour, he said.” 

Instinctively Nell looked at her reflection in a mirror. 

” I’ll not see him,” she repeated. 

" That gown will do well enough for one just returned from the 
Indies,” said the mother. 

” Oh, go away ; go away,” cried her daughter. " You have done 
enough mischief for one morning. Why could not you have let things 
be ? Oh, go away ; go away 1 ” 

" Oh, yes; I’ll go. And you'll see him, too; no fear about that. 
And so good-day to you, good Mistress Eve.” 

She made a mock curtsey and marched out of the room. 

Her daughter watched her departure, and only when she had dis¬ 
appeared burst into a laugh. In a moment ^e was grave once 
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again. She remained seated without changing her attitude or ex¬ 
pression for a long time. At last she sprang to her feet, saying out loud: 

“ What a fool thou art, friend Nell, to become glum over a boy 
sweetheart—and a link-boy, of all boys. But I'll not see him. 'Twere 
best not. He'll hear all soon enough, and loathe me as at times I loathe 
myself. No, no ; not so much as that—not so much as that * Dick 
had always a kind heart. No, I'll not see him." 

She went resolutely to the bell-pull, but, when there, stood irresolute 
with the ornamental ring of brass in her hand for some moments before 
pulling it. She gave it a sudden jerk, and when it was responded to 
by a lackey, she said : 

" Should a man call, asking to see me, within the next hour, he is 
to be told—with civility, mind you ; he is a gentleman—that—that 
I am in this room, and that I will see him for five minutes—only five 
minutes, mind you, sirrah.” 

" And the man—the gentleman—^is to be admitted, madam ? " 

" Certainly—for five minutes." 

“ Your ladyship will regulate the time ? " 

" Go away, you numskull! How could I regulate the time ? I'm 
no astronomer." 

" Madam, I meant but to inquire if you are to be interrupted at 
the end of five minutes." 

" I gave you no such instruction, sirrah. It is enough for you to 
carry out the instruction I gave you. Carry it out and yourself into 
the bargain." 

The man bowed and withdrew. 

When he had gone Nelly laughed again, but suddenly became 
graver even than she had yet been. 

" What have I done ? ” she cried. " Oh, there never was so great 
a fool as me. No, no ; I'll not see him. I have as kind a heart as 
Dick, and I'll prove it by not seeing him.” 

And yet, when she had her hand on the lock of the door, she stood 
irresolute once again for some moments. Then she went out with a 
firm step, her intention being to countermand in the hall the instruc¬ 
tions she had given to the servant in the parlour ; but in the hall she 
found herself face to face with her old friend Sir Charles Sedley. He 
had brought her a bunch of violets. 

" The sat)^: offers flowers to Aurora,” said the courtier, bowing 
as gracefully as a touch of rheumatism permitted him. 
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" And Aurora was so fond of flowers that she accepted them even 
from the most satiric of satyrs,” said Nell, sinking into a curtsey. 

They were standing apart from the group of servants in the hall. 
Nell Gwyn had pretended that she was about to ascend the stairs, but 
loitered on the second step with her right elbow resting on the oak 
banister whUe she smelt at the violets with her head poised daintily as 
she looked with eyes full of mischief and mirth at the courtier standing 
on the mat. 

Suddenly Nell straightened herself as she looked down the hall 
towards the door—she started and dropped her violets. All the 
mischief and mirth fled from her eyes as a man was admitted, with 
some measure of protestation, by the porter. He was a young man 
with a very brown face, and he carried no sword, only the hanger of 
a sailor ; his dress was of the plainest. 

Before Sir Charles had time to turn to satisfy himself as to the 
identity of the man at whom Nell was gazing so eagerly, she had run 
down the hall and seized the new-comer by both hands, crying : 

” Dick—Dick—^it is you yourself, Dick, and no ghost 1 ” 

” No ghost, I dare swear, Nell,” cried the man in a tone that made 
the candles in the chandelier quiver. ” No ghost, but—oh, Lord, how 
you’ve grown, Nell I Why, when I burnt my last link seeing you home 
you was only so high.” He put his hand within a foot of the floor. 

" And you, too, Dick 1 Why! you're a man now—you'll grow 
no more, Dick,” cried Nell, still standing in front of him with his hands 
fast clasped in her own. Suddenly, recollecting the servants who were 
around, she dropped his hands saying : " Come along within, Dick, 
and tell me all your adventures since last we were together.” 

” Lord 1 Adventures I You don’t know what you've set yourself 
down for, Nell. If I was to tell you all I should be in your company 
for at least a week.” 

She led him past Sir Charles Sedley without so much as glancing 
at the courtier, and the new-comer had no eyes for any one save Nell. 
A servant threw open the door of the room where she had been with 
her mother, and the two entered. 

Sir Charles took snuff elaborately, after he had replaced his hat on 
his head. 

” If His Majesty should arrive, let him know that I am in the long 
parlour,” he said to a servant as he walked toward a door on the left. 

He paused for a space with his hand on the handle of the door, for 
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there came from the room into which Nell Gw 3 m and Dick Harraden 
bad gone a loud peal of laughter—not a solo, but a duet. 

He turned the handle. 

So toon as he had disappeared there came a second ripple of 
laughter from the other room, and the lackeys lounging in the hall 
laughed too. 


n 

Within the room NeU was seated on the settee and Dick Harraden 
by her side. She had just reminded him of the gift of the worsted 
stockings which he had made to her when he was a link-boy and she 
an orange-girl in Drury Lane. They had both laughed when she had 
pushed out a little dainty shoe from beneath her gown, as she said : 

" Ah, Dick, 'tis not in worsted my toes are dad now. I have 
outgrown your stockings." 

" Not you, NeU I ” he cried. " By the Lord Harry 1 your feet 
have got smaller instead of larger during these years—I swear to you 
that is so.” 

" Ah, the chilblains do make a difference, Dick," said she ; " and 
you never saw my feet unless they were covered with chilblains. Lord ! 
how you cried when you saw my feet well covered for the first time." 

" Not I—I didn't cry. What was there to cry about, Nell ? " he 
said. 

She felt very much inclined to ask him the same question at that 
moment, for his face was averted from her, and he had uttered his 
words spasmodicaUy. 

" Poor Dick I you wept because you had eaten nothing for three 
days in order to save enough to buy my stockings," she said. 

" How know you that ? " he cried, turning to her suddenly. 

" I knew it not at the time," she replied, “ but I have thought over 
it since." 

" Think no more of it, NeU. Oh, Lord, to think that I should Uve 
to see NeU again I No—no. I'U not believe it. That fine lady that 
I see in the big glass yonder cannot be Nell Gwyn." 

" Oh, Dick, would any one but NeU Gwyn remember about NeU 
Gwyn’s chilblains ? " 

" Hearsay—mere hearsay, my fine madam ! " 

" By what means shaU I convince you that I'm the NeU you knew ? 

VOL. XI ** 
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Let me see—ah, I know. Dick, I'll swear for you; you know well 
that there was no one could match me in swearing. Let me but begin.’* 

“ Oh, Lord ! not for the world. You always knew when to begin, 
Nell, but you ne’er knew when to stop. And how doth it come that 
you haven’t forgot the brimstone of the Lane, Nelly, though you have 
become so mighty fine a lady ? ” 

” ’Snails, Dick, the best way to remember a language is to keep 
constantly talking it.” 

" But in silks and satins ? ” 

" Oh, I soon found that I only needed to double the intensity 
of my language in the Lane in order to talk the mother-tongue of 
fashion.” 

” If swearing make the fine lady you’ll be the leader of the town, 
Nell, I’ll warrant. But don’t say that you doubled your language— 
that would be impossible.” 

“ Oh, would it indeed ? ” 

” Not so ? Then, for God’s sake, don’t give me a sample of what 
you reached in that way, for I’ve only lived among the pirates and 
buccaneers of the Indies since.” 

” Then I’ll e’en spare thee, Dick ; but take warning : don't provoke 
me. You wouldn’t provoke a pirate whose guns you knew to be double- 
shotted. Don't say that I'm not Nell Gwyn for all my silks and lace. 
Why, man, doth oatmeal porridge cease to be porridge because it's 
served in a silver platter ? Did your salt pork turn to venison when 
you ate it off the gold plate that you stole from the chapels ? ” 

” Lord, Nell, I wasn’t a pirate.” 

” What! Didn’t you say just now that you had been among 
pirates and buccaneers in the Indies ? ” 

" I was among them, but not of them.” 

"You mean to say that you were neither a pirate nor a buccaneer ? ” 

" Neither.” 

" Then all I can say is that I’m mightily ashamed of you, Dick. 
I counted on your being at least a pirate. Don’t say that you became 
a merchant; I never could abide dishonesty, Dick.” 

" Well, no; I never became just a merchant, Nell—at least, not 
the sort of merchant that merchants would call a merchant.” 

" Oh, then there’s some hope for you yet, Dick. We may be 
friends still.” 

” Friends ? Well, I should say so. What did I work for, do 
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you think, through all these years ? What did I lay up a store 
of guineas for—guineas and Spanish doubloons and pieces of eight 
for-?" 

** And you have made a fortune, Dick ? Think of that I Ah, I 
fear that you must have been a regular merchant after all; only regular 
merchants make fortunes in these days.’* 

Ay, but some irregular ones do pretty fairly for themselves.” 

” And you were somewhat irregular, I dare swear ? ” 

” Well, I wasn't regularly irregular, dear ; only by fits and starts. 
Ah, what I said to m 3 ^elf was : I’ve put the stockings on Nell, but 
I’ve to get new shoes for her yet. That’s what gave me the strength 
of ten men—^working for those new shoes, NeU." 

" Poor Dick I and now when you come home you find that I am 
already provided for.” 

Again she showed him the dainty tips of her shoes. 

” Those are fair-weather shoes, Nell,” he cried. 

” Ay, that they are, Dick,” she assented with a note of sadness in 
her voice. 

” But what I would offer you would stand the stress of all weather 
—fair or foul, Nell.” 

” I believe you, Dick, with all my heart. I know what you had 
to offer me ; but it’s too late now—too late, Dick.” 

” Too late ? What do you mean, girl ? ” 

The look that came into his face frightened her. She threw herself 
back on the settee and laughed loudly for a minute or two. 

” That’s what I mean,” she cried, tilting up her toes until they 
were on a level with his knees. ” What else could I mean than that 
Fm already sufficiently shod? Even Nell Gwyn can’t wear more 
than one pair of shoes at one time, Dick. It's rather a pity, but it's 
an ill that must be borne! Now tell us about yourself, Dick. Tell 
us how you fought with pirates and buccaneers—above all, tell us 
what the Spanish Main is.” 

" The Spanish Main—why it’s the Spanish Main to be sure—south 
of the Indies— a, good place for trade, and a good place for pirates. 
But you, Nell; I wonder if you meant anything by saying that I 
had come back too late ? I thought, you know, when I met your 
mother-” 

” Oh, I want to hear about the fighting—the buccaneers. I don’t 
want to hear about my mother. I hear enough about her. You 
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fought the pirates ? Well, next to being a pirate yourself that's the 
best thing.” 

” Well, if you must know, I got about me a few score of lads— 
most of them were stout Irish lads—^who were sold to the plantations 
by Cromwell.” 

” The monster 1 " 

" Ay, we made up a fine crew, I can tell you. Our plan was to 
do no pirating on our own behalf, but only to attack the pirates when 
they had a deckload of spoil. Taking from thieves isn’t stealing, is it, 
NeU?” 

“ No, that’s business.” 

" A bit irregular it may be, as 1 said Jhst now; but bless you, 
Nelly, it was like sermon-preaching compared to some sorts of business 
that thrive mightily at the Indies. Anyhow, here I am to-day, sound 
and hearty, Nell, with a pretty nice fortune made already, and more 
to come—here I am, ready and willing to buy you the best pair of 
shoes in London town, and every other article of attire you may need 
for the next dozen—ay, the next fifty years.” 

" Dick—Dick I ” 

” Isn’t it true that you were always my sweetheart, Nell ? Didn’t 
you say that you would never marry another ? Well, you've kept 
your word so far—your mother told me that.” 

“ Ah, that’s the worst of it.” 

" The worst of it I That’s the best of it, Nelly ; for though a fine 
lady living in a mansion like this—why it might be a palace—the King 
himself might come here.” 

” The King—you’ve heard that—that the King-" She grasped 

him fiercely by the sleeve, and was eagerly peering into his face. 

He burst out laughing, but suddenly checked himself. 

" The King—the King—what was there for me to hear ? ” he asked 
in a low voice. *' I only arrived from Bristol port in the morning. 
How could I hear anything ? I don't want to hear anything except 
to hear you say that you haven’t broken your promise—that you 
haven't married any one else.” 

" Oh, go away, Dick—go away ! ” she cried, burying her face on 
the arm of the settee. 

He got upon his feet slowly and painfully, and stood over her. 

” Why should I go away ? ” he asked in the same grave voice. 
" If I love you—and you know I do—and if you love me—and I believe 
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that you do—it is not for me to go away. Ah, is it possible that 
3 ^u have given your promise to marry some one else! Don’t weep, 
NeU; that’s it, I see, and it can be made aU right. Is that it, dear ? '* 

“ No, no. Oh, go away—go away, and never return to make me 
feel how miserable I am 1 ” 

“ I’ll not go away. There's some mystery about you and this 
house, and I'll not go before I fathom it.” 

She looked up and saw him standing there with his arms folded. 

She leapt up so quickly that she almost seemed to spring into his 
arms. He thought so at any rate, and was about to clasp her when 
she caught both of his hands in her own, gazing tearfully—eagerly— 
wistfully into his face. 

“ Dick—dear Dick,” she said, ” if you love me still—and I know 
you do—you will leave me now. Oh, you should never have come 
here—I did not mean you to come ; but, if you love me, Dick, you will 
leave me now—leave me and go into the nearest coffee-house and ask 
of the first man you see there who is Nell Gwyn—what is Nell Gwyn. 
If you return to me after that, then—then, Dick, I swear to you that 
I'll marry you—there will be none to stay us then—none to come 
between—the King himself shall not come between us.” 

He gripped her hands fiercely, his face close down to hers. 

” By God, I’ll do it I ” he said through his set teeth. ” I'll do it. 
You have put it upon me. I know that I shall hear nothing but what 
is good of you, and I'll return to claim you as sure as there's a sun in 
heaven.” 

He dropped her hands, snatched up his hat, and walked firmly to 
the door. When there he turned slowly and looked back at her. She 
was standing pale and lovely where he had left her. Her eyes were 
upon his face. 

He flung himself through the door, and she feU on her knees beside 
the settee, burying her face in one of its cushions. 

For some minutes nothing was heard in the room but the sound of 
her sobs; but then the silence was broken by a shout outside—a shout 
and the noise of a scufiSe. Cries of ” Hold him back I Hold him 
back I ” came from the servants, mixed with some full - bodied 
imprecations in other voices. Nell started to her feet as the door of 
the room was all but crashed in, and she was standing with a startled 
look on her face as the door was flung wide, and Dick Harraden hurled 
a limp antagonist into the room. 
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" He shall eat his words—every foul word he uttered he shall 
swallow in the presence of Nell herself," cried Dick, and then Nell 
recognised Sir Charles Sedley as the man who was standing panting, 
with a broken sword in his hand, by her side, facing Dick. 

" For God's sake, Dick!—Sir Charles—what has happened ? " 

The courtier was too breathless to speak—^he signified so much 
very pleasingly to Nell. 

" The cowardly knave ! ” panted Dick. “ But I swore that I’d 
make him eat his words, and by the Lord Harry I’ll keep my oath.’’ 

" Sir Charles, pray—oh, Dick I ” 

" Dick me no Dicks, Nell, until this popinjay has gone down 
on his knees before you and asked your pardon for his foul words," 
cried Dick. " Down you go, my gentleman, were you fifty times Sir 
Charles 1 ’’ 

" For Heaven’s sake, Nell, keep that fire-eater at a distance,” 
gasped Sir Charles. “ He’s fit for Bedlam.” 

” Stand where you be, Dick,” said Nell. " What said Sir Charles 
Sedley to give you offence ? ” 

“ He said that you—no. I’ll hang in chains in Execution Dock 
before I repeat the lie—^but he’ll take it back—every word, if I have 
to wring his neck.” 

Dick was with difficulty kept at a distance. 

" Did he say aught about the King and me ? ” asked NeU in a low 
voice. 

” It was, I swear, a most unhappy contretemps, Nell,” said Sir 
Charles, smiling in a somewhat constrained way. ” How could I know 
that there was one man in England who didn’t know how splendid, 
yet how natural, a conquest the charms of Mistress Eleanor Gwjm 
have achieved ? ” 

“ Then you only spoke the truth. Sir Charles,” said NeU. 

” God above us ! ” 

Dick staggered back and grasped the frame of a chair to support 
himself. 

There was a long silence. 

He took a faltering step or two towards where she stood in the 
middle of the room. 

“ I see it all now,” he said in a low voice. “ I sec it alL This 
house—the lackeys in scarlet—the King’s servants—they are the King’s 
servants, and you—you, NeU, are the King’s—oh, God—^let me die— 
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let me die I This is what I came home for—you told me to go to the 
first coffee-house—I didn’t need to go so far. Oh, Nelly, if I had come 
home to stand beside the green hillock of your grave I could have 
borne it—but this—this I " 

He dropped into a chair and covered his face with his hands. His 
sobbing was the only sound in the room. 

After a long pau^ he got slowly upon his feet. 

** I’m going away,” he said. ” My heart is broken, Nell—^my heart 
is broken. Good-bye, Nell.” 

*‘ Good-bye, Dick.” 

She had not moved from the middle of tlie room. She did not 
hold out a hand to him. He walked slowly to the door. Then he 
turned round. 

” I humbly ask your pardon, sir,” he said to Sir Charles. 

” Sir,” said the courtier, " I honour you more than any living man.” 

” Nell—Nell—come to me—come away with me—come to my arms, 
Nell,” cried the man, holding out his hands to her from where he stood. 

Sir Charles watched her face. He saw it light up for a moment. 
Her hands moved ; she was going to him. 

No, she only looked at the man who loved her and was ready to 
offer her everything, and said : 

” Dick, I have a boy in a cradle upstairs.” 

There was another long pause before Dick whispered the words: 
” God bless thee, Nell I ” 

Then the door was flung wide in his face by a lackey who bowed 
to the ground as he ushered in a rather plain-faced man wearing a 
diamond star and a broad blue sash as well as a diamond garter. 

Nell sank in a curtsey and Sir Charles Sedley made an obeisance. 
Dick remained unmoved. 

“ Ha—^what have we here ? ” said the stranger. ” I’ faith, a pretty 
family picture 1 Who may you be, good sir ? ” he asked of Dick. 

” W^o may you be ? ” asked Dick. 

” Well, who I may be in a year or two the Lord and Nelly only 
know—she says a merry pauper. But who I am is easier said; 1 
happen just now to be the King.” 

Dick stood unmoved. 

” Then I could tell you what you are, sir,” said Dick. 

Not half as well as I could tell you, my friend,” said the King, 

** I wonder if your Majesty ever hears the truth,” said Dick. 
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" Seldom ; any time I do it comes from the lips of Nelly yonder," 
replied the King. " And by my soul, sir, I would rather hear the 
truth from Nelly than a lie from the most honourable of my subjects." 

“ Profligate ! ’’ cried Dick. 

** I answer to that name, sir ; what then ? ” said the King. 

" What then ? God only can reply to your ‘ What then ? * The 
answer rests mth Him. He will not forget to answer you when His 
time comes." 

" Even so," said the King in a low tone, bending his head. 

Sir Charles had moved round the settee and had opened the door. 
He touched Dick on the elbow. Dick started for a moment, and then 
stalked through the door. Sir Charles went out with his face turned 
toward the King. 

" A straightforward fellow, but as conceited as a Puritan, Nell," 
cried the King, with a laugh. 

But Nell had sunk once more on her knees beside the settee, and 
her face was, as before, buried in the cushion. 

" Ha, what’s this, Nelly ? What’s amiss ? " said the King, bending 
over her. 

" Oh, go away—go away; I never want to see you again. You 
heard the word—Profligate ! Profligate I ’’ 

" I’ll go away, Nell, so soon as I pass to you the two papers which 
I hold in my hand." 

" I want no papers. I want to be alone." 

" Come, dear child. See if you will like your new plaything." 

He pushed before her one of the two papers which he held. 

She glanced at it without rising, and without taking it from him. 
Suddenly she put out a hand to it. 

" What ? ” she cried. She was now on her feet. " You have done 
it for me—aU for me ! The hospital to be built at Chelsea, Cfli, my 
liege! ” 

" Now the other paper," said the King. 

She took it from him. 

" Ah, Royal Letters Patent—our boy—our Charlie—Duke of St. 
Albans f Oh, my liege—^my King—my love for ever I " 

She sank on her knees, and, catching his hand, covered it with 
kisses—with kisses and tears. 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA 


I T was the birthday of the Infanta. She was Just twelve years 
of age, and the sun was shining brightly in the gardens of the 
palace. 

Although she was a real Princess and the Infanta of Spain, she had 
only one birthday every year, just like the children of quite poor people, 
so it was naturally a matter of great importance to the whole country 
that she should have a really fine day for the occasion. And a really 
fine day it certainly was. The tall striped tulips stood straight up upon 
their stalks, like long rows of soldiers, and looked defiantly across the 
grass at the roses, and said: “We are quite as splendid as you are now.” 
The purple butterflies fluttered about with gold dust on their wings, 
visiting each flower in turn ; the little lizards crept out of the crevices 
of the wall, and lay basking in the white glare ; and the pomegranates 
split and cracked with the heat, and showed their bleeding red hearts. 
Even the pale yellow lemons, that hung in such profusion from the 
mouldering trellis and along the dim arcades, seemed to have caught a 
richer colour from the wonderful sunlight, and the magnolia trees 
opened their great globe-Uke blossoms of folded ivory, and filled the 
air with a sweet heavy perfume. 

The little Princess herself walked up and down the terrace with 
her companions, and played at hide-and-seek round the stone vases 
and the old moss-grown statues. On ordinary days she was only 
allowed to play with children of iier own rank, so she had always to 
play alone, but her birthday was an exception, and the King had given 
orders that she was to invite any of her young friends whom she liked 
to come and amuse themselves with her. There was a stately grace 
about these slim Spanish children as they glided about, the boys with 
their large-plumed hats and short fluttering cloaks, the girls holding 
up the trains of their long brocaded gowns, and shielding the sun from 
their eyes with huge fans of black and silver. But the Infanta was 
the most graceful of all, and the most tastefully attired, after the some¬ 
what cumbrous fashion of the day. Her robe was of grey satin, the 
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skirt and the wide puffed sleeves heavily embroidered with silver, and 
the stiff corset studded with rows of fine pearls. Two tiny slippers 
with big pink rosettes peeped out beneath her dress as she walked. 
Pink and pearl was her great gauze fan, and in her hair, which like an 
aureole of faded gold stood out stiffly round her pale little face, she 
had a beautiful white rose. 

From a window in the palace the sad melancholy King watched 
them. Behind him stood his brother, Don Pedro of Aragon, whom he 
hated, and his confessor, the Grand Inquisitor of Granada, sat by his 
side. Sadder even than usual was the King, for as he looked at the 
Infanta bowing with childish gravity to the assembling courtiers, or 
laughing behind her fan at the grim Duchess of Albuquerque who always 
accompanied her, he thought of the young Queen, her mother, who 
but a short time before—so it seemed to him—had come from the gay 
country of France, and had withered away in the sombre splendour of 
the Spanish court, dying just six months after the birth of her child, 
and before she had seen the almonds blossom twice in the orchard, or 
plucked the second year's fruit from the old gnarled fig-tree that stood 
in the centre of the now grass-grown courtyard. So great had been 
his love for her that he had not suffered even the grave to hide her 
from him. She had been embalmed by a Moorish physician, who in 
return for this service had been granted his life, which for heresy and 
suspicion of magical practices had been already forfeited, men said, to 
the Holy Office, and her body was still lying on its tapestried bier in 
the black marble chapel of the Palace, just as the monks had borne 
her in on that windy March day nearly twelve years before. Once 
every month the King, wrapped in a dark cloak and with a mufiSed 
lantern in his hand, went in and knelt by her side calling out, “ Mi 
reina! Mi reina I ” and sometimes breaking through the formal 
etiquette that in Spain governs every separate action of Ufe, and sets 
limits even to the sorrow of a King, he would clutch at the pale jewelled 
hands in a wild agony of grief, and try to wake by his mad kisses the 
cold painted face. 

To-day he seemed to see her again, as he had seen her first at the 
Castle of Fontainebleau, when he was but fifteen years of age, and she 
still younger. They had been formally betrothed on that occasion by 
the Papal Nuncio in the presence of the French King and aU the Court, 
and he had returned to the Escurial bearing with him a little ringlet 
of yellow hair, and the memory of two childish lii» bending down to 
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kiss his hand as he stepped into his carriage. Later on had followed 
the marriage, hastily performed at Burgos, a small town on the frontier 
between the two countries, and the grand public entry into Madrid 
with the customary celebration of high mass at the Church of La 
Atocha, and a more than usually solemn auto-da-fi, in which nearly 
three hundred heretics, amongst whom were many Englishmen, had 
been delivered over to the secular arm to be burned. 

Certainly he had loved her madly, and to the ruin, many thought, 
of his country, then at war with England for the possession of the 
empire of the New World. He had hardly ever permitted her to be 
out of his sight; for her he had forgotten, or seemed to have forgotten, 
all grave affairs of State; and, with that terrible blindness that passion 
brings upon its servants, he had failed to notice that the elaborate 
ceremonies by which he sought to please her did but aggravate the 
strange malady from which she suffered. When she died he was, for 
a time, like one bereft of reason. Indeed, there is no doubt but that 
he would have formally abdicated and retired to the great Trappist 
monastery at Granada, of which he was already titular Prior, had he 
not been afraid to leave the little Infanta at the mercy of his brother, 
whose cruelty, even in Spain, was notorious, and who was suspected 
by many of having caused the Queen's death by means of a pair of 
poisoned gloves that he had presented to her on the occasion of her 
visiting his castle in Aragon. Even after the expiration of the three 
years of public mourning that he had ordained throughout his whole 
dominions by royal edict, he would never suffer his ministers to speak 
about any new alliance, and when the Emperor himself sent to him, 
and offered him the hand of the lovely Archduchess of Bohemia, his 
niece, in marriage, he bade the ambassadors tell their master that the 
King of Spain was already wedde^ to Sorrow, and that though she was 
but a barren bride he loved her better than Beauty; an answer that 
cost his crown the rich provinces of the Netherlands, which soon after, 
at the Emperor’s instigation, revolted against him under the leadership 
of some fanatics of the Reformed Church. 

His whole married life, with its fierce, fiery-coloured joys and the 
terrible agony of its sudden ending, seemed to come back to him to-day 
as he watched the Infanta pla 3 dng on the terrace. She had all the 
Queen's pretty petulance of manner, the same wilful way of tossing her 
head, the same proud curved beautiful mouth, the same wonderful 
smile—wai sourire de France indeed—^as she glanced up now and then 
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at the window, or stretched out her little hand for the stately Spanish 
gentlemen to kiss. But the shrill laughter of the children grated on 
his ears, and the bright pitiless sunlight mocked his sorrow, and a dull 
odour of strange spices, spices such as embalmers use, seemed to taint 
—or was it fancy ?—the clear morning air. He buried his face in his 
hands, and when the Infanta looked up again the curtains had been 
drawn, and the King had retired. 

She made a little nuyue of disappointment, and shrugged her 
shoulders. Surely he might have stayed with her on her birthday. 
What did the stupid State affairs matter ? Or had he gone to that 
gloomy chapel, where the candles were always burning, and where she 
was never allowed to enter ? How silly of him, when the sun was 
shining so brightly, and everybody was so happy 1 Besides, he would 
miss the sham bull-fight for which the trumpet was already sounding, 
to say nothing of the puppet-show and the other wonderful things. 
Her uncle and the Grand Inquisitor were much more sensible. They 
had come out on the terrace, and paid her nice compliments. So she 
tossed her pretty head, and taking Don Pedro by the hand, she walked 
slowly down the steps towards a long pavilion of purple silk that had 
been erected at the end of the garden, the other children following in 
strict order of precedence, those who had the longest names going first. 

A procession of noble boys, fantastically dressed as toreadors, came 
out to meet her, and the young Count of Tierra-Nueva, a wonderfully 
handsome lad of about fourteen years of age, uncovering his head with 
all the grace of a bom hidalgo and grandee of Spain, led her solemnly 
in to a little gilt and ivory chair that was placed on a raised dais above 
the arena. The children grouped themselves all round, fluttering their 
big fans and whispering to each other, and Don Pedro and the Grand 
Inquisitor stood laughing at the entrance. Even the Duchess—the 
Camerera-Mayor as she was called—a thin, hard-featured woman with 
a yellow ruff, did not look quite so bad-tempered as usual, and some¬ 
thing like a chill smile flitted across her wrinkled face and twitched 
her thin bloodless lips. 

It certainly was a marvelloiis bull-fight, and much nicer, the Infanta 
thought, than the real bull-fight that she had been brought to see at 
Seville, on the occasion of the visit of the Duke of Parma to her father. 
Some of the boys pranced about on richly-caparisoned hobby-horses 
brandishing long javelins with gay streamers of bright ribands attached 
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to them : others went on foot waving their scarlet cloaks before the 
bull, and vaulting lightly over the barrier when he charged them ; and 
as for the bull himself, he was just like a live bull, though he was only 
made of wicker-work and stretched hide, and sometimes insisted on 
running round the arena on his hind legs, which no live buU ever dreams 
of doing. He made a splendid fight of it too, and the children got so 
exdted that they stood up upon the benches, and waved their lace 
handkerchiefs and cried out: Bravo toro / Bravo toro I just as sensibly 
as if they had been grown-up people. At last, however, after a pro¬ 
longed combat, during which several of the hobby-horses were gored 
through and through, and thdr riders dismounted, the young Count 
of Tierra-Nueva brought the bull to his knees, and having obtained 
permission from the Infanta to give the com/> ie gr4ce, he plunged his 
wooden sword into the neck of the animal with such violence that the 
head came right ofi, and disclosed the laughing face of little Monsieur 
de Lorraine, the son of the French Ambassador at Madrid. 

The arena was then cleared amidst much applause, and the dead 
hobby-horses dragged solemnly away by two Moorish pages in yellow 
and black liveries, and after a short interlude, during which a French 
posture-master performed upon the tight-rope, some Italian puppets 
appeared in the semi-classical tragedy of Sophonisba on the stage of a 
small theatre that had been built up for the purpose. They acted so 
well, and their gestures were so extremely natural, that at the close 
of the play the eyes of the Infanta were quite dim with tears. Indeed 
some of the children really cried, and had to be comforted with sweet¬ 
meats, and the Grand Incjuisitor himself was so affected that he could 
not help saying to Don Pedro that it seemed to him intolerable that 
things made simply out of wood and coloured wax, and worked 
mechanically by wires, should be. so unhappy and meet with such 
terrible misfortunes. 

An African juggler followed, who brought in a large flat basket 
covered with a red cloth, and having placed it in the centre of the arena, 
he took from his turban a curious reed pipe, and blew through it. In 
a few moments the cloth began to move, and as the pipe grew shriller 
and shriller two green and gold snakes put out their strange wedge- 
shaped heads and rose slowly up, swaying to and fro with the music 
as a plant sways in the water. The children, however, were rather 
frightened at their spotted hoods and quick darting tongues, and were 
much more pleased when the juggler made a tiny orange-tree grow out 
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of the sand and bear pretty white blossoms and clusters of real fruit; 
and when he took the fan of the little daughter of the Marquess de 
Las-Torres, and changed it into a blue bird that flew all round the 
pavilion and sang, their delight and amazement knew no bounds. The 
solemn minuet, too, performed by the dancing boys from the church of 
Nuestra Senora Del Pilar, was charming. The Infanta had never 
before seen this wonderful ceremony which takes place every year aty^^ 
Maytime in front of the high altar of the Virgin, and in her honour^,; 
and indeed none of the royal family of Spain had entered the great 
cathedral of Saragossa since a mad priest, supposed by many to have 
been in the pay of Elizabeth of England, had tried to administer a 
poisoned wafer to the Prince of the Asturias. So she had known only 
by hearsay of " Our Lady's Dance," as it was called, and it certainly 
was a beautiful sight. The boys wore old-fashioned court dresses of 
white velvet, and their curious three-cornered hats were fringed with 
silver and surmounted with huge plumes of ostrich feathers, the dazzling 
whiteness of their costumes, as they moved about in the sunlight, being 
still more accentuated by their swarthy faces and long black hair. 
Everybody was fascinated by the grave dignity with which they moved 
through the intricate figures of the dance, and by the elaborate grace 
of their slow gestures, and stately bows, and when they had finished 
their performance and doffed their great plumed hats to the Infanta, 
she acknowledged their reverence with much courtesy, and made a vow 
that she would send a large wax candle to the shrine of Our Lady of 
Pilar in return for the pleasure that she had given her. 

A troop of handsome Egyptians—as the gipsies were termed in 
those days—then advanced into the arena, and sitting down cross-legs, 
in a circle, began to play softly upon their zithers, moving their bodies to 
the tune, and humming, almost below their breath, a low dreamy air. 
When they caught sight of Don Pedro they scowled at him, and some 
of them looked terrified, for only a few weeks before he had had two of 
their tribe hanged for sorcery in the market-place at Seville, but the 
pretty Infanta charmed them as she leaned back peeping over her fan 
with her great blue eyes, and they felt sure that one so lovely as she 
was could never be cruel to anybody. So they played on very gently 
and just touching the cords of the zithers with their long pointed nails, 
and their heads began to nod as though they were falling asleep. 
Suddenly, with a cry so shrill that all the children were startled and 
Don Pedro's hand clutched at the agate pommel of his dagger, they 
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leapt to their feet and whirled madly round the enclosure beating their 
tambourines, and chaunting some wild love-song in their strange 
guttural language. Then at another signal they all flung themselves 
again to the ground and lay there quite still, the dull strumming of the 
zithers bdng the only sound that broke the silence. After they had 
done this several times, they disappeared for a moment and came 
, 1 ; back leading a brown shaggy bear by a chain, and carrying on their 
Shoulders some little Barbary apes. The bear stood upon his head 
.^with the utmost gravity, and the wizened apes played all kinds of 
amusing tricks with two gipsy boys who seemed to be their masters, 
and fought with tiny swords, and fired off guns, and went through a 
regular soldier’s drill just like the King’s own bodyguard. In fact the 
gipsies were a great success. 

But the funniest part of the whole morning’s entertainment was 
undoubtedly the dancing of the little Dwarf. When he stumbled into 
the arena, waddling on his crooked legs and wagging his huge misshapen 
head from side to side, the children went off into a loud shout of delight, 
and the Infanta herself laughed so much that the Camerera was obliged 
to remind her that although there were many precedents in Spain for 
a King’s daughter weeping before her equals, there were none for a 
Princess of the blood royal making so merry before those who were her 
inferiors in birth. The Dwarf, however, was really quite irresistible, 
and even at the Spanish Court, always noted for its cultivated passion 
for the horrible, so fantastic a little monster had never been seen. It 
was his first appearance, too. He had been discovered only the day 
before, running wild through the forest, by two of the nobles who 
happened to have been hunting in a remote part of the great cork¬ 
wood that surrounded the town, and had been carried off by them to 
the Palace as a surprise for the Infanta; his father, who was a poor 
charcoal-burner, being but too well pleased to get rid of so ugly and 
useless a child. Perhaps the most amusing thing about him was his 
complete unconsciousness of his own grotesque appearance. Indeed 
he seemed quite happy and full of the highest spirits. When the 
children laughed, he laughed as freely and as joyously as any of them, 
and at the close of each dance he made them each the funniest of bows, 
smiling and nodding at them just as if he was really one of themselves, 
and not a little misshapen thing that Nature, in some humorous mood, 
had :l^hioned for others to mock at. As for the Infanta, she absolutely 
fascinated him. He could not keep his eyes off her, and seemed to 
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dance for her alone, and when at the close of the performance, re¬ 
membering how she had seen the great ladies of the Court throw 
bouquets to Caffarelli, the famous Italian treble, whom the Pope had 
sent from his own chapel to Madrid that he might cure the King’s 
melancholy by the sweetness of his voice, she took out of her hair the 
beautiful white rose, and partly for a jest and partly to tease the 
Camerera, threw it to him across the arena with her sweetest smile, he 
took the whole matter quite seriously, and pressing the flower to his 
rough coarse lips he put his hand upon his heart, and sank on one knee . 
before her, grinning from ear to ear, and with his little bright eyes 
sparkling with pleasure. 

This so upset the gravity of the Infanta that she kept on laughing 
long after the little Dwarf had run out of the arena, and expressed a 
desire to her uncle that the dance should be immediately repeated. 
The Camerera, however, on the plea that the sun was too hot, decided 
that it would be better that her Highness should return without delay 
to the Palace, where a wonderful feast had been already prepared for 
her, including a real birthday cake with her own initials worked all 
over it in painted sugar and a lovely silver flag waving from the top. 
The Infanta accordingly rose up with much dignity, and having given 
orders that the little Dwarf was to dance again for her after the hour of 
siesta, and conveyed her thanks to the young Count of Tierra-Nueva 
for his charming reception, she went back to her apartments, the 
children following in the same order in wliich they had entered. 

Now when the little Dwarf heard that he was to dance a second 
time before the Infanta, and by her own express command, he was so 
pioud that he ran out into the garden, kissing the white rose in an 
absurd ecstasy of pleasure, and making the most uncouth and clumsy 
gestures of delight. 

The Flowers were quite indignant at his daring to intrude into their 
beautiful home, and when they saw him capering up and down the 
walks, and waving his arms above his head in such a ridiculous manner, 
they could not restrain their feelings any longer. 

*' He is really far too ugly to be allowed to play in any place where 
we are,” cried the Tulips. 

” He should drink poppy-juice, and go to sleep for a thousand 
years,” said the great scarlet Lilies, and they grew quite hot and angry. 

" He is a perfect horror I ” screamed the Cactus. ” Why, he is 
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twisted and stumpy, and his head is completely out of proportion with 
his legs. Really he makes me feel prickly all over, and if he comes 
near me I will sting him with my thorns.” 

And he has actually got one of my best blooms,” exclaimed the 
White Rose-Tree. “ I gave it to the Infanta this morning myself, as 
a birthday present, and he has stolen it from her.” And she called 
out: *' Thief, thief, thief ! ” at the top of her voice. 

Even the red Geraniums, who did not usually give themselves airs, 
and were known to have a great many poor relations themselves, curled 
up in disgust when they saw him, and when the Violets meekly re¬ 
marked that though he was certainly extremely plain, still he could 
not help it, they retorted with a good deal of justice that that was his 
chief defect, and that there was no reason why one should admire a 
person because he was incurable ; and, indeed, some of the Violets 
themselves felt that the ugliness of the little Dwarf was almost ostenta¬ 
tious, and that he would have shown much better taste if he had looked 
sad, or at least pensive, instead of jumping about merrily, and throwing 
himself into such grotesque and sUly attitudes. 

As for the old Sundial, who was an extremely remarkable individual, 
and had once told the time of day to no less a person then the Emperor 
Charles V. himself, he was so taken aback by the little Dwarf’s appear¬ 
ance, that he almost forgot to mark two whole minutes with his long 
shadowy finger, and could not help saying to the great milk-white 
Peacock, who was sunning herself on the balustrade, that every one 
knew that the children of Kings were Kings, and that the children of 
charcoal-burners were charcoal-burners, and that it was absurd to 
pretend that it wasn't so ; a statement with which the Peacock entirely 
agreed, and indeed screamed out, " Certainly, certainly,” in such a 
loud, harsh voice, that the gold-fish who lived in the basin of the cool 
splashing fountain put their heads'out of the water, and asked the huge 
stone Tritons what on earth was the matter. 

But somehow the Birds liked him. They had seen him often 
in the forest, dancing about like an elf after the eddying leaves, or 
crouched up in the hollow of some old oak-tree, sharing his nuts with 
the squirrels. They did not mind his being ugly a bit. Why, even 
the nightingale herself, who sang so sweetly in the orange groves at 
night that sometimes the Moon leaned down to listen, was not much to 
look at after all; and, besides, he had been kind to them, and during 
that terribly bitter winter, when there were no berries on the trees, and 
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the ground was as hard as iron, and the wolves had come down to the 
very gates of the city to look for food, he had never once forgotten 
them, but had always given them crumbs out of his little hunch of 
black bread, and divided with them whatever poor breakfast he had. 

So they flew round and round him, just touching his cheek with 
their wings as they passed, and chattered to each other, and the little 
Dwarf was so pleased that he could not help showing them the beautiful 
white rose, and telling them that the Infanta herself had given it to 
him because she loved him. 

They did not understand a single word of what he was saying, 
but that made no matter, for they put their heads on one side, and 
looked wise, which is quite as good as understanding a thing, and very 
much easier. 

The Lizards also took an immense fancy to him, and when he grew 
tired of running about and flung himself down on the grass to rest, 
they played and romped all over him, and tried to amuse him in the 
best way they could. “ Every one cannot be as beautiful as a lizard,” 
they cried ; " that would be too much to expect. And, though it 
sounds absurd to say so, he is really not so ugly after all, provided, of 
course, that one shuts one's eyes, and does not look at him.” The 
Lizards were extremely philosophical by nature, and often sat thinking 
for hours and hours together, when there was nothing else to do, or 
when the weather was too rainy for them to go out. 

The Flowers, however, were excessively annoyed at their behaviour, 
and at the behaviour of the birds. " It only shows,” they said, ” what 
a vulgarising effect this incessant rushing and fl5n[ng about has. Well- 
bred people always stay exactly in the same place, as we do. No one 
ever saw us hopping up and down the walks, or galloping madly through 
the grass after dragon-flies. When we do want change of air, we send 
for the gardener, and he carries us to another bed. This is dignified, and 
as it should be. But birds and lizards have no sense of repose, and in¬ 
deed birds have not even a permanent address. They are mere vagrante 
Uke the gipsies, and should be treated in exactly the same manner." 
So they put their noses in the air, and looked very haughty, and were 
quite delighted when after some time they saw the little Dwarf scramble 
up from the grass, and make his way across the terrace to the palacA, 

” He should certainly be kept indoors for the rest of his natuinl life,” 
they said. ” Look at his hunched back, and his crooked legs,” and they 
began to titter. 
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But the little Dwarf knew nothing of all this. He liked the birds 
and the lizards immensely, and thought that the flowers were the most 
marvellous things in the whole world, except of course the Infanta, but, 
then, she had given him the beautiful white rose, and she loved him, 
and that made a great difference. How he wished that he had gone 
back with her ! She would have put him on her right hand, and smiled 
at him, and he would have never left her side, but would have made 
her his playmate, and taught her all kinds of delightful tricks. For 
though he had never been in a palace before, he knew a great many 
wonderful things. He could make little cages out of rushes for the 
grasshoppers to sing in, and fashion the long jointed bamboo into the 
pipe that Pan loves to hear. He knew the cry of every bird, and could 
call the starlings from the tree-top, or the heron from the mere. He 
knew the trail of every animal, and could track the hare by its delicate 
footprints, and the boar by the trampled leaves. All the wild-dances 
he knew, the mad dance in red raiment with the autumn, the light dance 
in blue sandals over the com, the dance with white snow-wreaths in 
winter, and the blossom-dance through the orchards in spring. He 
knew where the wood-pigeons built their nests, and once when a fowler 
had snared the parent birds, he had brought up the young ones himself, 
and bad built a little dovecot for them in the cleft of a pollard elm. 
They were quite tame, and used to feed out of his hands every morning. 
She would like them, and the rabbits that scurried about in the long 
fern, and the jays with their steely feathers and black bills, and the 
hedgehogs that could curl themselves up into prickly baUs, and the 
great wise tortoises that crawled slowly about, shaking their heads and 
nibbling at the young leaves. Yes, she must certainly come to the 
forest and play with him. He would give her his own little bed, and 
would watch outside the window till dawn, to see that the wild homed 
cattle did not harm her, nor the gaunt wolves creep too near the hut. 
And at dawn he would tap at the shutters and wake her, and they 
would go out and dance together all the day long. It was really not 
a bit lonely in the forest. Sometimes a Bishop rode through on his 
white mule, reading out of a painted book. Sometimes in their green 
velvet caps, and their jerkins of tanned deerskin, the falconers passed 
by, with hooded hawks on their wrists. At vintage-time came the 
grape-treaders, with purple hands and feet, wreathed with glossy ivy 
and carrying dripping skins of wine; and the charcoal-burners sat 
round their huge braziers at night, watching the dry logs charring slowly 
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in the fire, and roasting chestnuts in the ashes, and the robbers came 
out of their caves and made merry with them. Once, too, he had seen 
a beautiful procession winding up the long dusty road to Toledo. The 
monks went in front singing sweetly, and carrying bright banners and 
crosses of gold, and then, in silver armour, with matchlocks and pikes, 
came the soldiers, and in their midst walked three barefooted men, in 
strange yellow dresses painted all over with wonderful figures, and 
carrying lighted candles in their hands. Certainly there was a great 
deal to look at in the forest, and when she was tired he would find a 
soft bank of moss for her, or carry her in his arms, for he was very 
strong, though he knew that he was not tall. He would make her a 
necklace of red bryony berries, that would be quite as pretty as the 
white berries that she wore on her dress, and when she was tired of 
them, she could throw them away, and he would find her others. He 
would bring her acom-cups and dew-drenched anemones, and tiny glow¬ 
worms to be stars in the pale gold of her hair. 

But where was she ? He asked the white rose, and it made him no 
answer. The whole Palace seemed asleep, and even where the shutters 
had not been closed, heavy curtains had been drawn across the windows 
to keep out the glare. He wandered all round looking for some place 
through which he might gain an entrance, and at last he caught sight 
of a little private door that was lying open. He slipped through, and 
found himself in a splendid hall, far more splendid, he feared, than the 
forest, there was so much more gilding everywhere, and even the floor 
was made of great coloured stones, fitted together into a sort of geo¬ 
metrical pattern. But the little Infanta was not there, only some 
wonderful white statues that looked down on him from their jasper 
pedestals, with sad blank eyes and strangely smiling lips. 

At the end of the hall hung a richly embroidered curtain of black 
velvet, powdered with suns and stare, the King's favourite devices, and 
broidered on the colour he loved best. Perhaps she was hiding behind 
that ? He would try at any rate. 

So he stole quietly across and drew it aside. No ; there was only 
another room, though a prettier room, he thought, than the one he had 
Just left. The walls were hung with a many-figured green arras of 
needle-wrought tapestry representing a hunt, the work of some Flemish 
artists who had spent more than seven years in its composition. It had 
once been the chamber of Jean le Fou, as he was called, that mad King 
who was so enamoured of the chase, that he had often tried in his 
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delirium to mount the huge rearing horses, and to drag down the stag 
on which the great hounds were leaping, sounding his hunting-horn, 
and stabbing with his dagger at the pale flying deer. It was now 
used as the council-room, and on the centre table were lying the red 
portfolios of the ministers, stamped with the gold tulips of Spain, and 
with the arms and emblems of the house of Hapsburg. 

The little Dwarf looked in wonder all round him, and was half 
afraid to go on. The strange silent horsemen that galloped so swiftly 
through the long glades without making any noise, seemed to him like 
those terrible phantoms of whom he had heard the charcoal-burners 
speaking—the Comprachos, who hunt only at night, and if they 
meet a man, turn him into a hind, and chase him. But he 
thought of the pretty Infanta, and took courage. He wanted to 
find her alone, and to tell her that he too loved her. Perhaps she 
was in the room beyond. 

He ran across the soft Moorish carpets, and opened the door. No I 
She was not here either. The room was quite empty. 

It was a throne-room, used for the reception of foreign ambassadors, 
when the King, which of late had not been often, consented to give 
them a personed audience ; the same room in which, many years before, 
envovs had appeared from England to make arrangements for the 
marriage of their Queen, then one of the Catholic sovereigns of Europe, 
with the Emperor's eldest son. The hangings were of gilt Cordovan 
leather, and a heavy gilt chandelier writh branches for three huridred 
wax lights hung down from the black and white ceiling. Underneath 
a great canopy of gold cloth, on which the lions and towers of Castile 
were broidered in seed pearls, stood the throne itself, covered with a 
rich pall of black velvet studded with silver tulips and elaborately 
fringed with silver and pearls. Qn the second step of the throne was 
placed the kneeling-stool of the Infanta, with its cushion of cloth of 
silver tissue, and below that again, and beyond the limit of the canopy, 
stood the chair for the Papal Nuncio, who alone had the right to be 
seated in the King’s presence on the occasion of any public ceremonial, 
and whose Cardinal’s hat, with its tangled scarlet tassels, lay on a 
purple tabouret in front. On the wall, facing the throne, hung a life- 
sized portrait of Charles V. in hunting-dress, with a great mastiff by 
his side, and a picture of Philip II. receiving the homage of the Nether¬ 
lands occupied the centre of the other wall. Between the windows 
stood a black ebony cabinet, inlaid with plates of ivory, on which the 
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figures from Holbein's Dance of Death had been graved—^by the hand, 
tome said, of that famous master himself. 

But the little Dwarf cared nothing for all this magnificence. He 
would not have given his rose for all the pearls on the canopy, nor one 
white petal of his rose for the throne itself. What he wanted was to 
see the Infanta before she went down to the pavilion, and to ask her 
to come away with him when he had finished his dance. Here, in the 
Palace, the air was close and heavy, but in the forest the wind blew 
free, and the sunlight with wandering hands of gold moved the tremulous 
leaves aside. There were flowers, too, in the forest, not so splendid, 
perhaps, as the flowers in the garden, but more sweetly scented for all 
that; hyacinths in early spring that flooded with waving purple the 
cool glens, and grassy knolls; yellow primroses that nestled in little 
clumj>s round the gnarled roots of the oak-trees ; bright celandine, and 
blue speedwell, and irises lilac and gold. There were grey catkins on 
the hazels, and the foxgloves drooped with the weight of their dappled 
bee-haunted cells. The chestnut had its spires of white stars, and the 
hawthorn its pallid moons of beauty. Yes : surely she would come if 
he could only find her 1 She would come with him to the fair forest, 
and all day long he would dance for her delight. A smile lit up bis 
eyes at the thought, and he passed into the next room. 

Of all the rooms this was the brightest and the most beautiful. 
The walls were covered with a pink-flowered Lucca damask, patterned 
with birds and dotted with dainty blossoms of silver; the furniture 
was of massive silver, festooned with florid wreaths, and swing¬ 
ing Cupids ; in front of the two large fire-places stood great screens 
broidered with parrots and peacocks, and the floor, which was of sea- 
green onyx, seemed to stretch far away into the distance. Nor was 
he alone. Standing under the shadow of the doorway, at the extreme 
end of the room, he saw a little figure watching him. His heart 
trembled, a cry of joy broke from his lips, and he moved out into the 
sunlight. As he did so, the figure moved out also, and he saw it 
plainly. 

The Infanta 1 It was a monster, the most grotesque monster he 
had ever beheld. Not prof>erly shaped, as all other people were, but 
hunchbacked, and crooked-limbed, with huge lolling head and mane 
of black hair. The little Dwarf frowned, and the monster frowned also. 
He laughed, and it laughed with him, and held its hands to its sides, 
just as he himself was doing. He made it a mocking bow, and it 
returned him a low reverence. He went towards it, and it came to 
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meet him. copying each step that he made, and stopping when he 
stopped himself. He shouted with amusement, and ran forward, and 
reached out his hand, and the hand of the monster touched his. and it 
was as cold as ice. He grew afraid, and moved his hand across, and 
the monster’s hand followed it quickly. He tried to press on, but 
something smooth and hard stopped him. The face of the monster 
was now close to his own. and seemed full of terror. He brushed his 
hair off his eyes. It imitated him. He struck at it, and it returned 
blow for blow. He loathed it, and it made hideous faces at him. He 
drew back, and it retreated. 

What is it ? He thought for a moment, and looked round at the 
rest of the room. It was strange, but everything seemed to have its 
double in this invisible wall of clear water. Yes, picture for picture 
was repeated, and couch for couch. The sleeping Faun that lay in 
the alcove by the doorway had its twin brother that slumbered, and 
the sUver Venus that stood in the sunlight held out her arms to a 
Venus as lovely as herself. 

Was it Echo ? He had called to her once in the valley, and she 
had answered him word for word. Could she mock the eye as she 
mocked the voice ? Could she make a mimic world just like the real 
world ? Could the shadows of things have colour and life and move¬ 
ment ? Could it be that-? He started, and taking from his 

breast the beautiful white rose, he turned round and kissed it. The 
monster had a rose of its own, petal for petal the same I It kissed 
it with like kisses, and pressed it to its heart with horrible gestures. 

When the truth dawned upon him, he gave a wild cry of despair, 
and fell sobbing to the ground. So it was he who was misshapen and 
hunchbacked, foul to look at and grotesque. He himself was the 
monster, and it was at him that «U1 the children had been laughing, and 
the little Princess who he had thought loved him—she too had been 
merely mocking at his ugliness, and making merry over his twisted 
limbs. Why had they not left him in the forest, where there was no 
mirror to tell hini how loathsome he was ? Why had his father not 
killed him, rather than seU him to his shame ? The hot tears poured 
down cheeks, and he tore the white rose to pieces. The sprawling 
monster did the same, and scattered the faint petals in the air. It 
grovelled on the ground, and, when he looked at it, it watched him with 
a face drawn with pain. He crept away, lest he should see it, and 
covered his eyes with his hands. He crawled, like some wounded thing, 
into the shadow, and lay there moaning. 
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And at that moment the Infanta herself came in with her com¬ 
panions through the open window, and when they saw the ugly little 
Dwarf l 5 dng on the ground and beating the floor with his clenched 
hands, in the most fantastic and exaggerated manner, they went of! 
into shouts of happy laughter, and stood all round him and watched 
him. 

“ His dancing was funny,” said the Infanta ; ” but his acting is 
funnier stiU. Indeed he is almost as good as the puppets, only of course 
not quite so natural.” And she fluttered her big fan, and applauded. 

But the little Dwarf never looked up, and his sobs grew fainter 
and fainter, and suddenly he gave a curious gasp, and clutched his 
side. And then he fell back again, and lay quite still. 

” That is capital,” said the Infanta, after a pause ; " but now you 
must dance for me.” 

" Yes,” cried all the children, ” you must get up and dance, for 
you are as clever as the Barbary apes, and much more ridiculous.” 

But the little Dwarf made no answer. 

And the Infanta stamped her foot, and called out to her uncle, 
who was walking on the terrace with the Chamberlain, reading some 
despatches that had just arrived from Mexico, where the Holy Office 
had recently been established. " My funny little dwarf is sulking,” 
she cried ; ” you must wake him up, and teU him to dance for me.” 

They smiled at each other, and sauntered in, and Don Pedro 
stooped down, and slapped the Dwarf on the cheek with his embroidered 
glove. ” You must dance,” he said, ” petit monstre. You must dance. 
The Infanta of Spain and the Indies wishes to be amused.” 

But the little Dwarf never moved. 

” A whipping master should be sent for,” said Don Pedro wearily, 
and he went back to the terrace. But the Chamberlain looked grave, 
and he knelt beside the little Dwarf, and put his hand upon his heart. 
And after a few moments he shrugged his shoulders, and rose up, and 
having made a low bow to the Infanta, he said : 

” Mi bella Princesa, your funny little dwarf wiU never dance again. 
It is a pity, for he is so ugly that he might have made the King smile.” 

” But why will he not dance again ? ” asked the Infanta, laughing. 

" Because his heart is broken,” answered the Chamberlain. 

And the Infanta frowned, and her dainty rose-leaf lips curled in 
pretty disdain. " For the future let those who come to play with me 
have no hearts,” she cried, and she ran out into the garden. 
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MAUREEN’S FAIRING 

“ X TELL, good-night to you kindly, ma'am,” said Mrs. Halpin 
to Mrs. O’Dell, who had escorted her guest to the gap in 
" ^ the low furzy bank, which formed her entrance gate. As 
the two old women stood at it, they were looked down upon by almost 
the whole height of a dark mountain, whose purple summit was crested 
and jagged like the battlements of a thunder-cloud ; for the white and 
russet cabin had been set only a little way up the first climbing slope. 
Across the narrow valley they confronted a range of hills softer and 
greener, whose ridge still rose into the light of the summer sun-setting ; 
but the valley itself was full of long shadows, and its windings ended 
to right and left in a faint haze, paler and dimmer than the melting 
gyres of blue smoke. 

” I dunno what to say to it at all,” said Mrs. O’Dell, who having 
discussed the situation thoroughly with her gossip indoors was 
naturally inclined to reopen the subject at the last moment. ” Not 
a soul, so to spake, to be doin' a hand’s turn about the place, except 
meself, that hasn't as much strength left in me as you'd put on the 
point of a knife. Sure it’s to wiack and ruin we're goin' as aisy as a 
horse runnin' away down hill. And as for the rint—after gettin' no 
price for our fine heifer-” 

” 'Deed then, ma'am,” said Mrs. Halpin, “ I always said you were 
a cruel unlucky woman, wid yout poor son and the wife took on you 
that way, and the grand-daughter not able for anythin’, bein’ dark, 
the crathur, the Lord may pity her. But there's that brother of hers 
now—sure Rody’s a big grown lad, and if he was worth a thraneen 
at all, he might be keepin' things together for the two of yous.” 

“ Is it Rody ? Ah, now, 1 wouldn't say he was too bad-manin' a 
poor lad whatever,” said Rody’s grandmother; " but sorra the 
ha'porth of use. Moonin’ about the place he’ll be from mornin' till 
night, and what he'll ha' got done at the end of it the dear knows, only 
it isn’t a stroke of work. Bedad it’s surprisin' the sinse he hasn’t got, 
and he no stookawn, mind you, all the time. Ready enough he is at 
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the book-leamin*. Some talk he has of the school-master findin* him 
a place off away at Kilmacnun, but I wouldn't think he'll ever go for 
to be lavin' Maureen; and it's lost she'd be widout him. Rael good 
he is to her. I'll say that for him. He'd be hard set to make more of 
her if she could see from this to the land of Agypt and back agin." 

" Sure, woman dear, it's quare world entirely," said Mrs. Halpin, 
resorting to general propositions for lack of any more particularly 
appropriate, “ and the longer you live in it, the quarer it seems to be 
gettin'. You’d ha' thought you'd be apt to grow used to it, och wirra, 
it's the other way round. . . . But, musha, there's himself creepin’ 
home," she continued, pointing to a figure on the road a little way below. 
" I must be steppin' along asdter him, for if he come to our place afore 
me, like enough he might have it in blazes over our heads, and he 
fiddlin' with the fire; he's that foostherin* and feeble these times, 
poor man." 

" Somewhiles," said Mrs. O'Dell, " it seems to me the whole of us 
together's no betther than the black ould flies, when it's near winther 
on them, and they do be crawlin' about on their legs just for the name 
of keepin’ alive. Och, but I'll be glad meself to creep into me bed 
now as soon as the childher come in. These fine evenin’s they're mostly 
sittin' up above there at the ould Rath ; and they've such contintment 
together, the crathurs, that I haven't the heart to be bawlin' them in, 
as long as there's a shadow of light in the air at all." 

To the old Rath a short length of steep path led up through a 
screen of stunted oaks and beeches. It was a circular space of smooth 
green turf, marked out by curved banks of the same material, now 
worn down to a very unobtrusively artificial aspect. Here and there 
they were fortified by bushes of thorn and briar, but in one place they 
had crumbled into a wide gap, giving on the mountain slope, rougher 
ground with tussocks and clumps of coarse grass and furze and bracken. 
About this time Rody O'Dell and his twin sister, Maureen, who was 
blind, were sitting under a sloe bush nearly opposite to the gap. Rody 
looked as if he had on a burnished copper skullcap, his red hair was 
so short and sleek, and his grey eyes were Light and bright; but Maureen 
was black-haired, and her eyes were much the colour of the wild violets 
which she had sometimes gathered, though never seen. She had now 
pulled a spike of foxglove blooms, and was poking her finger down 
their speckled throats with an air of enjoyment. Her touch was so 
fine that it only pilfered a little gold dust from each without hurt to 
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the frailest filament. Rody was whittling away at a snaggy piece of 
a stick. 

“ Themselves had a right to be in it soon,” Maureen said presently; 
and Rody replied : " Sure they’ll be cornin’ this now, no fear.” How¬ 
ever, the girl listened, and the boy looked for some minutes more, and 
nothing seemed to arrive. Then both of them exclaimed at once with 
suppressed eagerness: ” Here they are.” There was not apparently 
much cause for excitement. Ordinarily sharp ears might never have 
noticed the faint rustling among the drier fem-fronds ; ordinarily keen 
eyes might have overlooked in the thickening light the whisked glimpses 
of white and brown, scuttling from clump to clump; and, in fact, it 
was after all merely the rabbits coming out to play in the dusk. Yet 
the event had plainly deep interest for the two O’Dells. Rody left 
off whittling his stick, and kept a close watch on the scampering rushes, 
while Maureen sat still with the expression of one who expects news. 
At last she said : ” Is there pUnty of them cornin’ to-night, Rody ? ” 
” Ay is there,” he said ; ” sure the place is thick wid them along under 
the big bohalawns.” 

” Ah, now that’s great,” said Maureen, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
for she, of course, knew as well as possible that these golden-tufted 
rag-weeds are especially sacred to the little people, and may be ortho- 
doxly associated with their proceedings. ” And what ’ud you think 
they’re goin’ to be at to-night, Rody ? ” she asked again after a short 
silence. 

” Just let me see,” said Rody, staring hard in among the curved 
bracken-stalks and flat furze-boughs. ” I’ll tell you what—I declare 
to goodness, it looks like as if it was a fair they were having—ay, 
bedad, and it is so; a cattle fair, no less, wid every manner of little 
baste a-dhrivin’ out to it. Och, but that bates all.” 

” Good-luck to them then,” said Maureen, ” that’s grand entirely. 
Sure you never seen the likes of it before. And what sort of crathurs 
is the fairy bastes ? " 

" Sure just the one thing wid what cattle w'e have ourselves,” said 
Rody, ” only the quarest little bigness on them that ever you beheld. 
Be jabem now, there’s a drove of bullocks after goin’ by, and scarce a 
one of them the size of a keerhogue (clock). The whole of them ’ud 
trot aisy on the palm of me hand.” 

“ Och, glory be to goodness to think of that. And is there any 
horses and sheep in it, and pigs ? ” 
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" Plinty, bedad. Is it pigs ? Faix, here’s little feller cornin’ along 
wid a couple, and he is as drunk as a fiddler, or I might say ould Dan 
Cosby that I seen dhroppin' in a hape off the car yisterday below 
Letterdrum.” 

“ I never heard tell the good people *ud be drinkin',” said Maureen, 
looking rather scandalised. 

" Ah, well, sure maybe he's only lettin’ on. But what ’ud you 
suppose they’ve got be way of cattle-pens ? The peelin’s of the apple 
you had aitin’ here last night. They’ve set it up on an end in a ring 
like, and where it doesn't raich quite far enough, they’ve joined it wid 
dandelion stalks as iligant as you plase.” 

’’ 'Deed, now, that’s a fine invintion whatever. It’s themselves 
do be rael cute.” 

” And here’s a fairy man and a boy, and they ladin’ a big sturk 
of a shaggy ould bull. Be the same token, they’ll have their own work 
wid him, for a crosser lookin’ ould divil I niver set eyes on. Bedad, 
if he was as big as he’s little, he’d be apt to be doin’ destruction on all 
before him ; but sure you could lift him between your finger and thumb, 
same as if it was a dowlduff ; and suppose be tried homin’ you, 'twould 
be no more than a sort of prickle.” To illiistrate this, Rody broke off 
a sloe-thorn, and gently prodded the back of his sister’s hand. " There, 
you might think that was him,” he said, “ and he lettin’ a weeny roar— 
moo-oo-ah —like a hummin’ bee goin' by in the air.” 

" And the hair on him 'ud be somethin’ as soft and furry 
feelin’,” said Maureen reflectively. ” Them fairy bastes must be 
gay little crathurs. Rody, I wish to goodness ’twould stay summer 
wid us all the year round, the way we’d get the chance to be 
watchin’ for them ivery evenin’. But go on tellin’ me what all else 
they have.” 

“ Musha, all manner of iverythin’. Here’s a one of them Jiggin' 
along on a terrible fine sorrel horse, a thrifle higher-standin’ then a big 
grasshopper. Thunder and turf I More power to your honour’s elbow— 
sure there was a troop of pigs and such thrapesin’ in front of him that 
put him past his patience, so he up and lep clane over the back of a 
bonyeen (young pig), and it’s after frightenin’ a little ould woman till 
she’s let a pair of chickens flutther out of her basket on her—troth you 
might think they were a couple of specklety moths flickerin’ over the 
grass—and now the whole lot’s high-skyin’ after them as hard as they 
can pelt be way of catchin’ them. . . . Och, and to see the rate a flock 
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of wee black-faced sheep's racin' round and round a stalk of hemlock, 
wid their bit of a coUey doin' his endeavours to turn them ; but they're 
past his conthrol." 

“ It's quare that I don't hear e’er a bark out of him,” said Maureen, 
*' for when they’re drivin’ the sheep on the hills over beyond there, I 
hear them yap-yappin’ the length of the day, and themselves as far off 
as you'd run in an hour or more.” 

” But sure there aren't many could bate you at bearin’, Maureen,” 
said Rody, " and you don’t considher what a scrapeen of a crathur it is. 
A good-sized ladybird might as well be settin’ up for a dog. He couldn’t 
rise a noise 'ud raich that far, not if he barked wid ivery bone in his 
body.” 

” Sure not at all,” Maureen said acquiescently, being wont to regard 
Rody’s utterances as conclusively oracular. Still her face kept its 
listening expression, and in a minute she said: “ There—I heard 
somethin’ that time.” 

She was not mistaken. But when the approaching sounds 
strengthened into distinctness, they proved to be caused by very 
merely a mortal. Across the tussocky slope came a tall young man 
in a sailor’s blue jersey, with a black woollen cap on his head, and in 
his hand a redly wrapped-up bundle. As he passed along, rabbits 
dived out of sight all around, but bobbed up again almost before the 
parted bracken-fronds had swung together. 

” Why, it’s Christy M'Kenna,” said Rody. ” I seen him yisterday 
down below. What the mischief's bringin' him here ? ” Rody’s tone 
implied dissatisfaction with the event, whatever the cause might have 
been, and Maureen looked half inclined to run away like the rabbits; 
but she compromised the matter by drawing her little heather-green 
shawl further over her black hair, amd shrinking into the shadow of the 
sloe-bush. 

*' Good evenin’ to yous,” said Christy, coming up to the bank. 

Well, Rody, did you get anythin’ of a dacint price for the little heifer ? 
'Twas but a slack fair.” There was nothing repellent or formidable 
in the good-humoured bronze of Christy’s visage, and his voice struck 
Maureen as being rather reassuringly pleasant, though she feared that 
it would scare away the fairy folk. 

” Och, she wint chape enough ; cattle was down to nothin’ at all,” 
Rody replied, with some grumpy indifference of tone. He had resumed 
Jus whittling, and just now slashed at a rough knot with so little 
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dexterity that the knife slipped out of his hand, and went flying into 
the tangle at his feet, an accident which added to his discomposure. 

" Is it watchin’ the rabbits you were ? " said Christy. " There’s 
a great gatherin' of them out on the hill-side to-night. You could 
have knocked them over handy wid a stick cornin' through the furzes." 

As Rody was groping on his hands and knees for his knife, he could 
not answer promptly, and before he had spoken, Maureen said, as if 
startled into speech : *' Rabbits ? I niver heard tell there were any 
in it. Sure it’s the fairies there are in among the bushes, and that's 
what we’re lookin’ at.’’ 

Christy laughed a little. " Begorrah, thin, I think the rabbits has 
put them out of it this night, body and bones," he said," for ne’er a 
sign of a sheogue did I notice at all at all.” 

" Rody sez the place is full of them,” said Maureen. " Isn’t it, 
Rody ? " 

Her appeal placed Rody in a painful dilemma. He did not wish 
to undeceive her, yet he was loth to profess a belief which might seem 
ridiculous to the much-travelled Christy, while again pride on his 
sister’s behalf made him shrink from obviously humouring her in the 
presence of a stranger. Under other circumstances the difficulty might 
have been got over by his mother wit, but at the moment he was out 
of temper, which sorely blunts the edge of shrewdness; and he adopted, 
perhaps, the most ill-judged course he could have chosen when he said 
to Christy in what he supposed to be an aside : " Arrah now, man 
alive, can’t you whisht gabbin’ about rabbits ? ” For Maureen's quick 
ears caught the words, and they filled her with dismayed suspicion. 
She leaned forward, saying anxiously and eagerly: " But the good 
people come to the Rath here 'most ivery fine evenin’—sure, Rody, 
you haven’t been only humbuggin’ me all these times ? ’’ 

But Rody remained guiltily silent, while Christy, perplexed at 
the girl’s evident distress, answered as discreetly as he could in his 
ignorance of its cause : " Well, at all evints, them crathurs was all I 
seen about just now : but sure there might aisy ha’ been an odd fairy 
or so through them, and I niver notice it. They’ll do no harm anyway, 
here or there." 

This philosophic view of the matter was not consolatory to Maureen. 
She rose to her feet, and stood for a moment with drooping head. " I 
wish,” she said without looking up, " I wish I had the sight of me eyes, 
the way that people couldn't be makin’ a fool of me." ‘Then she 
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turned slowly away, and sat down again on the bank at a little distance. 
I think she had lost something more than her evening's entertainment, 
and faith in Rody—certain vague dreams based upon traditions of 
wonderful cures wrought by the good people when found in a kindly 
mood, a chance that might happen to anybody one of those days. The 
two young men eyed each other ruefully through the gathering dusk. 
Said Christy in an undertone: ” What ails her at all ? " 

" Botheration to it," said Rody, " sure you see, she not havin' her 
sight, we do be at a loss now and agin for a bit of divarsion; so I used 
to get teUin' her quare ould invintions, whin the rabbits come out here 
of an evenin', lettin' on to her 'twas the fairies were in it, and this way 
and that way. And, bedad, now themselves is the comical little divUs, 
wid their thricks and their capers, and that’s no lie," he added, as if 
in self-defence. Strange as the freak of conscience may appear, it is 
a fact that on nights when no rabbits were to be seen, he had never 
reported any fairy doings. " She’d take a won’erful pleasure in bearin' 
about anythin' off the common like ; but she won’t now that she knows 
'twas only romancin’. And I doubt she’s a thrifle vexed, the crathur," 
Rody said, glancing compunctiously towards his sister. 

" Ah, now, that's a rael bad job," said Christy, with unfeigned 
concern. " Faith, if I’d known, I'd ha’ liefer lost a month’s pay than 
to be spoilin' her stories on her. But, sure, if it’s a fancy she has for 
bearin' curious things, I meself could be tellin’ her plenty that 'ud 
surprise her finely, and as thrue, more be token, as the sky over our 
heads. Why, what 'ud you say to an affair I seen, maybe a little 
better than a couple of months ago,” Christy went on, raising his voice, 
not unintentionally, " and we sailin’ home from the United States ? 
A big hill, the fuU size of one of them fominst us, swimmin’ along on 
the say, and iveiy bit of it nothin’ but clane ice, as clear and as green 
as the deep wather; the same as if you could be buildin' up a great 
hape o’ rowlin’ waves, and the top of it all white, powdered wid snow, 
like as if it was settlin’ to foam over the edges. That’s quare now ? 
And a grand watherfall leppin’ right down from the heighth of it, wid 
the sun turnin’ it all the colours in the rainbow, till the sparklin’ of 
it 'ud 'most-" 

An indignant murmur from Rody cut him short: " Musha, man, 
where'd be the sinse of blatherin' about rainbows sparklin', to her 
that's had niver a chance to see a shine out of the sun in all her life’s 
days ? Sure, when I’m tellin’ her aught, I keep describin’ the things 
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accordin' to the littleness and bigness of them, and the feelin' and 
shapes they have ; and so she gets some sort of notion what I'm talkin' 
about. But you may let the sun alone." 

Upon this a crestfallen silence succeeded Christy's traveller's tale. 
Presently, however, his face brightened with a sudden thought, and 
he began to unknot a comer of his bundle. " Whethen now, only I 
was stookawn enough to nearly disremimber it," he said. “ I've 
somethin' here she might belike take a fancy to." He extricated a 
beautiful tropical shell, whose lily-white whorls were lined with a flush 
of wild-rose pink. " Wouldn't you think she might be pleased handlin' 
that ? " he said. " And the say htimmin' it has in it she could hear as 
well, in course, as another." 

" She might, may be," Rody said doubtfully; and Christy con¬ 
sidered himself encouraged to try the experiment. Going over to 
Maureen, he touched her hand softly with the shell, sajdng in his most 
persuasive manner : " Just thry the feel of that in your hand, mavour- 
neen. I’m afther showin’ it to your brother there, and he's in great 
admiration of it." 

Maureen took the shell, and ran her fingers swiftly along the delicate 
outlines, fine in texture as a blossom, and firm as marble. A happier 
look stole into her face. “ What at all is it ? " she said. 

“ Sure it's just a sort of shell. I picked it up meself one day off 
the strand near the town of Kingston in Jamaicy. L 3 dn’ it was in the 
sand, that’s as soft there as fine male, and as hot as if it was gettin’ a 
bake in the oven. But hold it to your ear a minute—so, that a-way— 
and you’ll hear somethin’ ’iU surprise you." 

" Saints above 1 ” said Maureen, listening, not without awe. " It's 
like the win' blustherin' by when you’re under the tree branches, wid 
a sound of the chapel-bell through it, as if 'twas near blown away, and 
somethin’ else besides—I dunno what." 

" That’s the taste of the say-waves roarin' ; it’s kep' inside it. Och, 
now, you wouldn’t be askin’ me to take it back ? Keep it yourself, 
jewel, and then you can be bearin’ it hummin' wheniver you like. I've 
plinty more the same, only diff’rint pattrons. Some of them's as round 
and as shiny as a chiny bowl, and some’s the shape of grand big saucers. 
And I've a string of bades, the iligantest blue colour—och, no matter 
about that—but they’re that smooth you could scarce hold them from 
slippin’ out of your hand. And I’ve the quarest sort of a big ball, that 
looks to be wound round and round and round wid threads of silk as 
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thin as cobwebs; and what's inside of it I can't say. but if you shake 
it, you'll hear it rattlin' like a glugger (bad egg). It's somethin’ rael 
uncommon, I'm thinkin’. So, if you'd e’er a fancy to see them, I’d 
step over and bring them to-morra, wid all the pleasure in life. I lost 
me ship be raison of me father bein' took bad last week, and I'm 
stoppin’ a while wid me sister down at Letterdrum. May be them 
things 'ud divert you a bit." 

" Ay would they," Maureen said softly. 

At this moment a shrill and querulous call came quavering up the 
hill: " Childher, musha, good gracious, childher, is it sittin’ out there 
you'd be till the sun's risin’, and keepin' me waitin' up for you, wid 
the head noddin’ off of me shoulders ? ” 

" There's granny lettin’ a screech to us," said Rody, standing up 
from his search for his knife, and glad to end what seemed to him an 
unlucky evening. " We had a right to be goin' in.” 

" Well, rU step over here to-morra wid the whole of them," Christy 
said to Maureen, " about this time, or perhaps in the momin' if I can ; 
but I'll bring them, at any rate.” 

" They'll be grand," said Maureen. " And—and I'd like to hear 
tell, mind you, about the big ice hill, wid the watherfall on it, and aU. 
Sure I know well enough about the sun shinin'. It's only the way 
Rody will be talkin',” she said, with rather ungrateful disparagement. 
Indeed, from henceforth, I believe, Rody, regarded as her oracle, may 
be said to have fallen dumb. 

One fine rose-latticed evening, a few weeks later, old Mrs. O’Dell 
had another gossip with her neighbour, Mrs. Halpin, standing at her 
door. " Ay, indeed, it's a great thing for us entirely," said she in reply 
to a congratulatory remark. " The M'Kennas is a rael dadnt family, 
and Christy has a bit of money sieved that he's willing to put in the 
farm. And Rody's got a fine place down below at Athbeg, that he's 
goin' to after the weddin'. Och, now, who'd ha’ iver thought of such 
a thing happenin' Maureen, the crathur ? Sure I sez to Christy him¬ 
self, when he was talkin’ to me about it: ‘ Goodness help you, lad,’ 
sez 1,' and what at all will you be doin’ wid only a dark wife to keep 
house for you ? ’ And sez he to me: ‘ Bedad, ma’am. I’ll tell you 
that aisy, if you'll tell me what I’m to do widout her; for me soul to 
the saints, if I know, be any manner of manes.' That's what he said. 
Christy's always plisant. There, that’s the three of them cornin’ along 
the lane. Ay, sure it's great good luck altogether." 
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AT THE SPOTTED LAMB 

M rs. LUMLEY at The Spotted Lamb had a gentleman in her 
best rooms, the like of whom did not often come to Rose- 
garland. He had arrived by the coach from London on a 
Tuesday, and had now for three weeks been Mrs. Lumley's lodger. 

He dressed modestly in garments of Quaker grey or snuff-brown, 
but the suits were cut with distinction. His hair had been powdered 
the day he came and tied in a queue with ribbons : but powder will not 
last for ever, and there were no pemiquiers in Rosegarland village, so 
the gentleman’s brown hair, dusty from the powder or perhaps from 
the passage of time, had come in view. 

He wore flowered waistcoats, magnificent although sober, and his 
linen was of the finest. His coat and breeches, although of woollen 
stuff, were of a fineness that exceeded silk. It was a pity, said Mrs. 
Lumley, who was a kind soul, to see how the garments had been stuffed 
headlong into his travelling-bag. Under her kind hands they had 
somewhat recovered from their evil treatment, being laid away with 
lavender bags between the folds in the bow-shaped chest of drawers 
and the mahogany wardrobe, great enough to have held all Bluebeard’s 
wives. 

Rosegarland village lies pleasantly upon a hill. The strange 
gentleman’s bedroom—he called himself Mr. Jones—stood endways 
to the valley. The window of one of its closets looked over the valley, 
and at night the songs of the nightingales came in by it. Across the 
fireplace, which was laid with tiles representing the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, was another closet, a powdering-closet, which did not 
admit a chink of light, and was hung with clothes-pegs and shelved to 
the roof. 

The powdering-closet interested Mr. Jones. Mrs. Lumley was very 
ready to talk about it. Many a lady had had her head dressed there 
in Squire Alvanley’s time, when there were hunt-balls and the like at 
The Spotted Lamb. That was thirty years ago, and the Place had been 
shut up these many years. It was another world without the Alvanleys. 
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. Mr. Jones seemed to like to listen to Mrs. Lumley’s simple rustic 
talk, her tales of the great days that were over. She was often afraid 
that her lodger might be bored and might depart as suddenly as he had 
come. Every Friday the coach passed through Rosegarland on its 
way to town ; and she breathed more freely when the horn was blown 
and the four greys clattered on their way, since the danger was over 
for another week. 

It was May, and the valley was full of newly-opened leaves, white¬ 
thorn in blossom, and the songs of thrush and blackbird, to say nothing 
of the nightingales at night. At night, too, if you climbed the hilly 
road to Rosegarland, the glow-worms were all alight amid the starwort 
and speedwells of the grassy banks. Every little wood and coppice 
was sky-blue with the dancing hyacinths. The woods, which you 
might walk a hundred times and every time take a new road, were 
heavenly in their first freshness of green, and full of the whisperings 
and mysteries of young love. 

" And how long might your honour be pleased to stay ? " Mrs. 
Lumley asked timidly after one of their conversations. She had taken 
a fancy to her lodger. What if his face was lined, his cheeks too purple 
and a little flaccid, his eyes dusty and tired, he had a way with the 
women that made them devoted to him. In spite of his premature 
ageing he was still a fine, handsome man, with an elegant figure and 
an air of distinction. And he had beautiful manners; Rosegarland 
had never dreamt of such manners. 

'* Stay 1 ” he repeated, with a frown that had no displeasure in it. 
“ Why, stay for ever, my good soul.*’ 

“ For ever, sir I ” Mrs. Lumley could not believe in her own good 
fortime. *' Your honour means to stay with us for ever ? ” 

" Could I do better ? *' 

He waved his hand towards the window of the sitting-room which 
was open on an orchard all rosy with blossom. A troop of little black 
pigs grunted and squealed in the grass, which lay under a shower of the 
blossom. Stocks and gillyflowers in great scented clumps grew under 
the window, and the air was spicy with their smell. 

“ Could I do better ? St. James’s has nothing to show like 
this.” 

It was the first suggestion he had made that he was a man of fashion, 
though Mrs. Lumley, with her memories of the Alvanleys and their fine 
friends, had never doubted it. 
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“ Ah but, sir,” she said, ” the winter will come and 'twill not be so 
pretty. Your honour will go back to town then.” 

” Not I. I am sick of the town. I want the simplicities of life. 
There will be beauties in winter—a sky of rose and lilac over there 
beyond the Alvanleys’ chimney-stacks and a flight of crows upon it. 
And the brooks cutting channels in the roads when the wet weather 
comes, and shouting and singing as they run. And all the world charmed 
to stillness in a frost. And the old church over there huddled under 
its mantle of snow. Tliere is nothing like the tossing of trees in a gale 
to rock a child, or a man for the matter of that, asleep.” 

Mrs. Lumley looked at him wonderingly. 

” I’d have taken your honour for a countryman to hear you 
speak.” 

He laughed and flushed a Uttle. 

” 'Tis the townsman loves the country best,” he said. ” Your 
countryman only knows that the mire is on his boots, however fine 
the sky." 

That night he walked into the inn kitchen and sat down on the 
settle by the fire, within the shelter of the great screen of oak, so 
delicately poised that a child’s little finger might move it. 

The Spotted Lamb was a pleasant place, full of bowery rooms and 
little intricate passages. But no room in it was as pleasant as the 
kitchen, that great apartment lined with oak, which contained many 
cupboards, its table and benches of oak blackened and polished with 
age, its deep windows full of flowering plants, and its magnificent hearth 
with the seats either side the logs. A maze of little cupboards was in 
the walls of it, and about it many hooks to receive riding-whips and 
spurs and bridles, and such matters. 

Mr. Jones made friends with the merry party, and paid for many 
drinks. Mrs. Lumley could make you a tankard of spiced ale with 
an apple bobbing in it with any woman, and the spiced ale went round 
many times. He joined in the chorus of ” The Jolly Farmer’s Boy ” 
as though he had been a countryman bom, and never went wrong in 
the words or the tune, and he gave Tom Spendlove who sang it a gold 
guinea. 

He was voted the best of good company, and shook hands with 
every man as they departed in good time. 

But there was one, a sullen fellow, Dick Stone of Redstreak Farm, 
whose face did much to spoil the gaiety; and although he drank of 
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the s{>iced ale Mr. Jones paid for, he did it as though he was drinking 
poison. 

Mr. Jones commented on it next day to Mrs. Lumley. 

'* He has been ever so,” the good woman said, " since his wife 
Margery died. She was Margery Dinsdale, a sweet, pretty creature. 
But her heart wasn't in the marriage ; 'twas given to another; and 
they say Dick Stone knew as how he’d been cheated of her love. 1 
remember Dick Stone merry. But Margery died when Dolly was bom 
ari he’s been a glum man ever since.” 

*' How was it that she didn’t love him ? ” asked Mr. Jones, who was 
r.v®r interested in the country tales and could not have enough of 
1 - 

” W‘ n, sir, 'twas that good-for-naught Jack Trelawney that won 
the m'’ 'fj’s heart. You’ll have heard of him p>erhaps in the town. They 
*. i,: he's greatly talked of and that the Prince can’t live without him 
^ d is ii.e finest of gentlemen—that was poor Susan Tfelawney’s child, 
'^wor Su.^an, she was a harmless woman, and knew a deal about herbs 
:uch-Uke ; and was downright set on the child, as though she had 
ti.. .ak(.’ up to him for giving him no father. A handsome, proud boy, 
and none of us wondered when Squire Alvanley, after he had buried 
:er Hugh, took Susan’s child to rear him as a gentleman.” 

” If he had had his rights," said Mr. Jones gloomily, ” he could 
have- lived at the Place as the Alvanleys did, an honest country- 
gent; man's life. ’Twas a late atonement of the squire’s.” 

” Your honour has heard the story ? ” 

" A man can’t be long at Rosegarland without hearing of the 
Alvanleys and the last of them, who is bottle-holder to the Prince, 
and has no name, although the town cuts its coat by his and fears his 
frown more then God Almighty’s. , A poor thing to have come to— 
the arbiter of fashion, the oracle of assembly-rooms, the autocratic 
ruler of petticoats and periwigs. A thing that carries a clouded cane 
and smells of essences, whose campaigns are on carpets, who knows 
more of wax lights than of stars. A poor, pinchbeck image of a man. 
The Alvanleys were soldiers and sailors and statesmen.” 

” They say he is brave and good-hearted,” Mrs. Lumley said, 
wondering at Mr. Jones's heat. ” And the Prince loves him.” 

” He has a few foolish feats to his name. He rode his horse, poor 
beast, up the steps of his father's town-house, and leaped him from a 
window over a coachful of ladies. He walked to Jerusalem for a wager 
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and played ball against the walls. Fine doings surely. As for the 
Prince, why, if it comes to that. Jack is no worse than his master, but 
rather better. His love is a poor thing, that no man, or woman either, 
is much the better of." 

" Why, that is true,” said Mrs. 'Lumley, thinking on the Princess, 
who, if she was light, had been iU-treated. 

" The grass grows up to the windows of the Place," Mr. Jones went 
on with the same gloomy air. “ The peacocks are dead that used to 
scream on its terraces; the basin where the goldfish swam is broken 
and the water dried up. The gardens are a wilderness; the rooms 
moulder to decay. A goddess lies on her face by the steps of the 
hall door." 

" You have seen the Place ? ” 

" I went there yesterday; the old chimne 3 rs between the fresh 
green of the trees made me curious. And so this ill-fated brat of the 
Alvanleys broke a sweet countr 5 anaid’s heart ? " 

" He forgot that ever he’d broken a sixpence with her when Squire 
Alvanley, being childless, remembered Susan Trelawney’s son. *Twas 
no worse than that, your honour 1 " 

" And Margery's child lived ? " 

" As good and bonny a maid as any in the country. Many lads go 
courting at Redstreak Farm for all that Dick Stone's not such good 
company." 

A few days later Mr. Jones came back from one of his long solitary 
walks, and entered the kitchen of The Spotted Lamb with so blithe a 
step that Mrs. Lumley, who was making cowslip wine, looked up at 
him in wonder. 

" Your honour has liked the walk ? " she said. 

“ It is a land of apples and roses," he answered; " and I have 
drunk milk from the hands of Hebe herself. 1 should be a sour fellow 
to complain." 

“ Your honour looks well on it. Ten years have rolled off your 
age since the day the Flying Mercury left your honour at my 
door.” 

" Why, I have been bathing my face in May dew. How old would 
you take me to be, Mrs. Lumley ? Fifty ? Forty-five ? Forty ?— 
I am no more than forty, and I feel young enough for bridegroom to a 
girl of eighteen. Your air does wonders. The WeUs would be deserted 
if the fine folks only knew." 
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After that he would break into snatches of song as he moved about 
the house that brought a smile to Mrs. Lumley’s lips, for she had grown 
fond of her lodger. 

Dolly's neck is white as curds. 

With a golden freckle or two ; 

Dolly's voice is like the birds 
In the pastures, in the dew ; 

Dolly laughs with Prue and Phyllis, 

And her laugh's a shower of lilies. 

“ Lord, what a pretty song, sir," she said once, " and your honour’s 
self has a voice like a bird’s. You sing as if your heart was in it." 

" The song was made,” said Mr. Jones, " on a milkmaid that was 
the sweetest thing the songmaker had ever seen. She was taking 
butter from a chum, and her arms were stripped high above her elbows, 
and they were white as the milk. She had a head of black curls with 
a thought of a pansy in their jet; her eyes, too, were black, but her 
face was miUc and roses; she had two dimples—what would not a 
woman of fashion have given for them ?—and a round white chin; 
and she wore a pink wrapper ; and because the day was hot she had 
left her neck bare—the sweetest neck. She made the man think on 
his old love, but she was his old love’s daughter; and he loved her, 
as he had loved her mother, at first sight. 

Pink is Dolly’s only wear; 

Dolly's eyes are black as sloes : 

Dolly's always fresh and fair 
From her top-knot to her toes,” 

He broke again into the cheerful singing. 

“ The song might have been made on Dolly Stone of Redstreak 
Farm," said Mrs. Lumley. " But, lord, 'tis fitter for a lad to make 
than a man who had wooed the girl’s mother. ’Twould be foolishness 
in a man of his age." 

“ Lads don’t know how to love," said Mr. Jones, frowning. " They 
are in love with their own image, like the golden Hyacinthus. It takes 
an older man to love." 

He went away then and sang no more for the day. But the next 
day he was singing again ; and presently, coming in on Mrs. Lumley as 
she was malfing a candy of May-blossom, he nearly made the good 
woman drop her pan with its fragrant contents, so surprised was she 
at the fineness of his appearance. 
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He was dressed in pearl-grey silk, with lao; rufiSes and jewelled 
buttons; he had silk stockings and shoes with red beds to them ; and 
his three-cornered hat was worn rakishly. Nor did his clothes look 
too gay for his years, for some magic of the sweet country had wrought 
a subtle alteration in the man. 

The crow's-feet had passed away from his eyes and they were bright, 
as though he had washed them in euphrasy. His cheeks, which had 
had the stain of wine in them, had grown clear since he had lived plainly. 
His face and figure and gait had become tonic, braced-up, as though 
he had found a fountain of youth in these wilds and had drunk deep 
of it. 

“ Well! " 

He smiled at the good woman's open-mouthed admiration. 

“ You are like a bridegroom, sir." 

" Well, who knows but that I mav be one before the summer is 
out ? " 

He went off twirling his cane and singing; and the same song was 
on his lips perpetually in the weeks that followed, while the sweet 
spring turned round to summer. 

Dolly dabbles fingers brown 
In the whitest milk that fiows; 

Dolly wears a rosy gown. 

Smells of roses as she goes. 

It was always Dolly : always and for ever Dolly. 

It was not long before the gossip of the village came to Mrs. Lumley, 
and she knew that the Dolly of the song was the Dolly of Redstreak 
Farm. It seemed that Mr. Jones had made friends with glum Dick 
Stone, who was well pleased that his daughter should marry agentleman. 
And about the girl herself no one seemed to know. Young Oliver 
Buckenham of Meadowsweet Farm had been courting her before Mr. 
Jones came ; but now they had quarrelled, and no one thought it 
strange that she should have thrown over Oliver for her splendid new 
lover, although he was middle-aged. 

And for the matter of that he grew younger every day, although 
he could not hope to have the smooth cheek and thick yellow hair of 
a lad like Oliver. Yet Oliver grew old while his fortunate rival grew 
young, and sang no more to his team of horses nor as he mowed the 
hay : and people hardly knew him for the same merry fellow who had 
been as blithe as the lark. 
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One day when Mr. Jones was absent, as he usually was the greater 
part of the day, two gentlemen rode up to The Spotted Lamb and asked 
if such a one, describing him, had lodgings in the village. 

" It will be Mr. Jones,” said Mrs. Lumley. *' If 3rour honours 
would be pleased to wait. He generally returns about this hour.** 

The gentlemen gave their horses to be fed and watered, and while 
they waited for Mr. Jones they ordered and consumed a meal of Mrs. 
Lumley’s cold roast beef and fresh garden salad, with home>brewed 
ale; and were so free with their money and so finely dressed and had 
such a way with the serving-maids of the house that the good woman 
set them down in her mind as highwaymen. Of course that would 
explain the mystery about Mr. Jones and why a retired place like 
Rosegarland was best suited to him. But she was grieved to think 
that it was so ; for however gallant highwaymen might be and adored 
by the girls, they were meat for the gallows if they were caught. 

When Mr. Jones came in suddenly upon them, his eyes flashed, 
and the old gloom fell upon his face, and when they cried out, laughing, 
that at last they had run him to earth he fell to swearing at them, so 
that Mrs. Lumley shut the door hastily, for Mr. Jones had been so 
gentle in speech that she had sometimes doubted that he was a man 
of fashion ; and his new violence troubled her. 

For more than two hours there was the sound of much argument 
from the parlour, and Mrs. Lumley learned, because there was a cup¬ 
board in her store-closet adjoining where the wall was thin, that they 
were trying to prevail upon Mr. Jones to go with them, urging upon 
him that some one, whose name she could not catch, was inconsolable 
without him. But to that Mr. Jones answered bitterly that that person 
had no loyalty to any one except in so far as he or she ministered to his 
pleasures. Moreover, that he was tired of that person’s insolence, 
being a better man than he; that he had loved him once but loved 
him no longer; and finally that he would never return. And the same 
he asserted with a round oath and a blow of his clenched fist on the 
table that made Mrs. Lumley Jump at the other side of the partition. 

The two gentlemen rode away at sundown, calling back to Mr. 
Jones, who stood bareheaded in the road to see them go, that he would 
soon tire of his stay in Arcady and come back to town. He was gloomy 
for that evening, but the next day he was as merry as ever, and for 
many da5rs following. 

His clothes had come down from town, many chests of them, by 
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the coach ; and he hardly ever seemed to wear the same suit two da3rs 
running. His attire was the delight and admiration of the village, and 
Mrs. Lumley never saw him but with uplifted eyes and hands of 
admiration. 

One day as he passed out he paused and asked her if she remembered 
what she had said about the song of Dolly and him that made it, and 
how it was fitter for a lad than a mature man. 

" Do you think still/' he asked, " that she would prefer a rustic 
lad in homespuns, with hay in his hair and smelling of his occupation, 
before a town gallant." 

** Why, it would depend, sir, on whether she had a true heart," 
said Mrs. Lumley simply. 

" Might not her heart be true to the gallant as well ? ” he asked, 
and then went out without waiting for an answer. 

Being a lover, he was a creature of whims and moods; and the 
evening following he came in with a dejected air, and put his hand on 
Mrs. Lumley's shoulder. 

" You were right," said he, " when you said that the clock of Time 
could never be turned backward. If I could make a bargain to sell 
my soul to get my youth back, I would do it." 

" Don’t say such things, sir," pleaded Mrs. Lumley, almost tear¬ 
fully. " As for talking about the clock of Time, that I never did; I 
leave such things to my betters." 

It was now the time when the wild roses hung all the hedgerows, 
and the faint sweet scent of them was like wine in the air. The honey¬ 
suckle, too, was out, golden as honey and as sweet; and the rank 
sweetness of the elder-blossom was everywhere. The hay lay new in 
the meadows and the corncrake was silent at last in the moonlit nights. 
The time of the nightingale was over; and soon the year would be 
sober and would carry the air of a matron, although ^e was now in 
the flush of youth. 

And Mr. Jones had the air of a triumphing lover. He and Dolly 
were to be made man and wife in July; and every one seemed to have 
forgotten Oliver Buckenham except Mrs. Lumley, who had a com¬ 
passionate heart, and had come on the lad, face downwards in the 
honeyed swathes of the hay, one day as she took the short-cut by 
Wood-End to the village of Farley. 

" Shall we have a hauling home of the bride to The Spotted Lamb, 
your honour ? " she asked of Mr. Jones. 
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He went with his head so much in the air those da}^ that it might 
well be he had thought of nothing so practical as the roof that was to 
cover himself and his bride. But he had thought of it, and a fine 
sensation there was when it was known that Alvanley Place had come 
into his hands, and was to be made ready for Dick Stone's daughter. 
Many people, though they had liked pretty Dolly, thought it little 
short of a scandal that she was to sit in old Madam Alvanley's seat. 

There were others who said that Dick Stone had got more joy of 
the marriage than his daughter, and that pretty Dolly’s roses were 
withering. But if it was so her infatuated lover saw nothing of it. 

Dolly's mouth is filled with pearls. 

Damask roses on her cheek; 

*Mid her dimples and her curls 
Love himself plays hide-and-seek. 

The song of Dolly was for ever on his lips ; but Mrs. Lumley smiled 
no longer. She had never known good to come of such unequal 
marriages, and the memory of Oliver Buckenham’s attitude, as though 
he lay on the rack, troubled her. 

One morning in the dews and scents of the hour before dawn she 
heard a horse clatter furiously through the village. 

“ It will be Mrs. Stiles at the Leas," she said to herself, “ and John 
Stiles is riding for the midwife. I pray the poor soul may not be mortal 
bad ; he rode at such a rate." 

But it was not Mrs. Stiles, for John Stiles was in for his beer next 
morning and reported his wife still up and doing. 

Mr. Jones went off as usual about half an hour before noon, “ walk¬ 
ing on air " said the gossips, who leant through the door of The Spotted 
Lamb to look after him. 

About twelve o'clock there was another sensation, for a magnificent 
coach with postilions and footmen drove up to The Spotted Lamb; 
and the postilions and footmen and coachman all had powdered heads, 
and were dressed in liveries of gold and scarlet, fine enopgh for a duke 
or the Lord Mayor of London. 

One gentleman rode in the coach. He wore no powder, but his 
head of curls fell about his handsome fleshy face; and his clothes were 
even finer than Mr. Jones had made them used to at The Spotted Lamb. 

Mrs. Lumley went out aU curtseys to the side of the coach. The 
gentleman asked for Mr. Jones and was told he was out; he then asked 
if he might have a private sitting-room to await his return. 
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The Spotted Lamb, and indeed the village for the matter of that, 
was all in a flutter. The servants who came with the coach soon told 
the name of their master. Mrs. Lumley was quite overcome, and vowed 
that nothing would induce her to enter the parlour where he waited, 
because she would surely faint on approaching him. 

So she had hartshorn to her nose, and in the safe hiding-place of 
her store-closet lay back in a chair, listening to the impatient pacing 
to and fro of those august feet. 

At last word was brought to her that Mr. Jones was returning. 

She hastened out as fast as her trembling feet would carry her to 
warn him of who awaited him. But he passed her by without a word. 
What had come to him ? The good woman could have screamed 
outright at his face that put even her news out of her head. 

It was fallen in a mass of haggard lines and shadows. If ever 
despair sat on a face it sat there. Although he would not wait for her 
to speak he walked slowly and heavily. His white silk coat was stained 
as though he had lain with it in the grass before the dews were dried. 
The lace at his wrists was torn, and dangled in a few shreds. Blood 
trickled down his chin where he had bitten his lip through. 

“ Lord love your honour, what has happened to you ? ” she cried, 
mother-tenderness awake in her heart. 

He went on as though he had not heard her and passed within the 
parlour whence so often she had heard the song of Dolly. 

The door closed slowly. She heard the shout inside: 

" Why, Jack, I have come for you I ” 

Then the door closed. 

She flew to the store-closet and laid her ear to the wall, where a 
day or two before she had discovered a tiny hole from which a knot 
of wood had fallen out. 

** I spoke in anger, but now I withdraw it. Dear Jack, the wine 
is sour without you. There is no one to set the table in a room. 
Almack's k deserted. The pretty women are inconsolable. Come 
back with me to the town. You look as though you were tired of your 
country whim.** 

** I will go where you like.** Mr. Jones*s voice had the strangest 
sound of suffering. ** Only let me make a hasty toilet; I am not fit 
to be seen with your Highness.** 

" You won’t escape me again ?—then I shall let you go. Upon 
my honour. Jack, I was deucedly sorry I said it. I can’t make excuses 
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even to you, though I love you, man. It shall not occur again, I 
promise you on the word of a prince." 

" I had forgotten it, I assure your Highness." 

The voice of utmost dejection brought the tears to Mrs. Lumle3r*s 
kind eyes. 

An hour later the splendid coach was again at the door of The 
Spotted Lamb. Mr. Jones had clad himself in the sober fineness of 
his early days. The blood was washed from his lip. He looked no 
worse now than care-worn and old. 

Mrs. Lumley was in tears. Mr. Jones was coming back no more. 
A man would be sent to fetch away his belongings. He had left more 
gold on the table than would pay for a year’s lodging, and Mrs. Lumley 
did not care to take it up. 

Just at the last he paused in the narrow inn passage where the 
Great Person preceded him, and turned aside into the little brown 
parlour. There had been stocks and gillyflowers when he came : there 
were now Mary-lilies and the last of the roses. A sheaf of lilies in the 
brown room was sharp as the flash of an angel's sword. 

" After all,” he said, " you were wise, you kind soul. She chose 
the lad and rode with him at daybreak. Good-bye! " 

He kissed her cheek and was gone. Coach and horses, coachman, 
footmen, p)Ostilions were gone, like a fairy-tale, into a cloud of dust. 
The crowd of villagers, who had stood about in an awe-struck gaping, 
might well believe that those tremendous events had happened to 
Rosegailand only in a dream. 






THE MEETING IN THE LIBRARY 

Katherine Tynan 

T he Library was little frequented except by the curious. It was 
rather inaccessible for those who would consult its learning, 
out-of-the-way, with slums grown up about it. For the mere 
idler it had no interest at all: the newest book its shelves held was 
two hundred years old. 

The Librarian had something of a sinecure. This hot summer 
afternoon the garden invited him. The Library overlooked the Deanery 
garden, and the Librarian used to walk there sometimes in his slackest 
hours with the Dean’s daughter. It might be said that his hours were 
always slack. They were short too, for the Library closed at dusk. 
No provision for reading by artificial light had ever been made there. 

This day of June the Librarian came in hastily. The walk had 
taken more time than he knew and he was to dine at the Deanery at 
eight o’clock. He had to go home and dress first. The golden pollen 
of the lilies between which he had been walking with the Dean's 
daughter was on his coat. He dismissed the porter, went into the 
Library, locked up his desk, whistling in a glad, quick way, something 
after the manner of the blackbird in the cedar outside, took the great 
bunch of keys, locked the Library door behind him, and went home. 

He had not noticed in one of the recesses a young man asleep with 
his head upon his arms, his arms upon a table in the window over¬ 
looking the garden. 

The green twilight came after the rose and violet. The evening 
star shone out in the green and the young moon came after. Lights 
sprang up in the Deanery house across the garden. The birds went 
to sleep and the scent of the lilies grew stronger in the dew; for the 
country was close at hand and the dews yet drenched the Deanery 
garden as though it were a meadow. 

The scent of lilies was strong as a narcotic. Humphrey Brandon’s 
head fell sideways in his sleep, revealing his face. It was a fair, hand¬ 
some face and a good one, although the mouth, sweet as it was, lacked 
firmness. The forehead, white above its line of sunburn, wore a frown. 
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A name broke from his lips, ** Amaryllis **; another name, " Margaret/* 
The frown grew deeper, a look of pain scored the young handsome face 
in its sleep. 

Master Humphrey Brandon had been sleeping ill of late, or his 
slumbers had not now been so profound in spite of his hard pillow and 
the evident uneasiness of his thoughts. 

He had come into the Library on his way back from a garden-party 
where he had had an exquisite hour with Amaryllis. Only six weeks 
before her disturbing presence had troubled his life— a. gay, enchanting, 
bewildering presence. He and Amaryllis had strayed away from the 
rest of the company by a pond, had fed the ducks, and afterwards 
rowed in a crazy boat among the water-lilies. How Amaryllis had 
laughed 1 She had taken ofi her hat—an airy pink thing wreathed 
with roses—and had pinned a white and golden water-lily here and 
there among the roses. Her golden-brown curls clustering about her 
small head were as alluring as a baby's. Her violet eyes under dark 
lashes; her pert little white nose and firm white chin; the red lips 
innocently smiling over little perfect teeth; the milk-white throat 
above the falling lace collar : all these beauties had so bewitched him 
that he had forgotten Margaret. 

Once away from Amaryllis he had remembered. And it was not 
the first time he had forgotten; not the first time by many that he 
had remembered. 

Margaret was the fair saint of his boyish dreams. She was six 
years his senior, and she had meant to him aU of calm and rest and 
soothing the world possessed. She had been something of a religion 
to him. 

They were not declared lovers, but Humphrey Brandon had alwa}^ 
been sure that one day he would agk his saint to become mere woman 
for him and that she would stoop into his arms. Then had come— 
Amaryllis. He knew that if he should go to Margaret and tell her 
about Amaryllis she would bless him as she had always blessed him, 
and would bid him bring the girl to her that she might love her as well. 

But though he had no fear on that score, yet he was not sure that 
he wanted to go to Margaret with his tale. Just now he was bewitched, 
bedevilled, when Amaryllis came in view. The hem of her muslin 
skirt, the point of her little high-heeled shoe, were things to fall down 
before. He had hardly ever looked lower than Margaret's eyes, those 
true eyes, with immortal lights steady in them. 
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He wanted Amaryllis, and yet he was quite sure that his eternal 
need would be for Margaret. 

Perhaps if he gave his passion for Amaryllis the rein it would fall 
as dead as scattered rose-petals in a little while and his heart would 
return to Margaret, if indeed it had ever strayed from her. 

Such thoughts and trouble at his own frailty had kept him awake 
of nights. He was not of the stuff of which sinners are made. He 
could not palter with his conscience light-heartedly. 

If he waited—the hurt to Amaryllis would be nothing. He had 
heard her laugh with a new lover before he was out of hearing. It was 
perhaps her gay indifference, her light, sweet, untouched coldness of 
nature which made her charm for him. She was as virginal as a rose¬ 
bud and as lovely. Certainly Amaryllis would not suffer. 

A hundred times he made up his mind to drift with the tide, a 
hundred times uiunade it. That last laugh of Amaryllis had flung 
him into torments of jealousy this afternoon. But he would not turn 
back. He was on his way to Margaret. Only first he must rest and 
grow cahn, for her tender, faithful eyes would discover the traces of 
recent conflict on his face. And where could a better place be found 
to rest than the Library ? So he had turned in there and fallen asleep, 
worn out by sleeplessness and emotion, lulled by the fragrance of 
the lilies and the warmth of the drowsy air, full of the humming of 
innumerable bees. 

He awoke cold, with the dews from the garden upon his hair, and 
in a sleepy bewilderment. The moon was gone now ; and there was 
only a dusky fragrance, sown with a million stars, outside the open 
window. The place had been in darkness but for a faint light, a light 
that wavered hither and thither. 

He rose stiffly and looked beyond the recess. There was a figure 
holding a candle in its hand going from shelf to shelf, taking out a book 
and replacing it. 

While he looked, the figure turned its head and lifted the candle 
high to see him the better. 

What an odd figure it was I It was that of a man about sixty, 
dressed in clerical garb of an ancient cut with white bands, and wearing 
on its head a bagwig. Humphrey Brandon stared. The strange 
person looked at him with a piercing gaze from cavernous eyes. The 
face was ivory pale and was furrowed with the track of storms. Bitter¬ 
ness and desolation were in its expression. 

So you have awakened, sir/* the visitor said grimly. 
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*' I don’t know how I came to fall asleep,” answered Humphrey 
Brandon apologetically. ” I suppose you are—^the Dean ? ” 

” I am the Dean,” the other replied. 

” I must have slept some time.” Humphrey Brandon looked at 
his watch. *' By Jove 1 half-past twelve I It was only half-past six 
when I came in. How did I come to do it ? I was on my way to 
keep—an appointment.” 

” With Amaryllis or with Margaret ? “ 

Humphrey Brandon stared at the sardonic face. 

“ How do you know ? ” he began, stammering. 

” I am no wizard,” the other replied. ” You talked in your sleep. 
Amaryllis—Margaret: no scale could have balanced them more 
evenly.” The hue of guilt crept into Humphrey Brandon’s face. His 
lashes, dark and curling like a girl’s, fell on his cheeks. 

” You are a coxcomb," said the old man severely, putting down 
the candle in its old-fashioned candlestick on the Librarian's desk. 

Some wild impulse to make confession and ask counsel came over 
the young man. He flung himself with a reckless air into one of the 
worn leather-covered chairs. ” Perhaps I am," he said humbly. 
“ Anyhow, Mr. Dean, you are ghostly—and I need ghostly counsel.” 
The Dean snuffed the candle with a whimsical smile on his full lips. 
” It is your duty to help erring mortals. Will you not take the chair 
opposite to mine and listen to me ? ” 

The Dean took the chair and dropped his cheek upon his hand. 
'The bag-wig fell either side his face. Humphrey Brandon stared at 
him. Who was it he was like as he sat so ? Some baffling memory 
played about the young man’s mind and eluded him. He forgot it 
then, fascinated by the eyes in their cavernous hollows. They were 
burning as though they needed the slaking of tears. The face was the 
face of one deeply unhappy. 

It was easier to pour out the tale of his vacillation to such a face. 
When he had finished there was a pause. Then the man opposite him 
sighed so hollowly that the young man started. 

” I said you were a coxcomb,” said the Dean, ” but you are only 
a fool. You must go back to Margaret. Not for all the Amaryllises in 
the world would you break Margaret's heart. And you would break 
it, though she might live for twenty years after it was broken and show 
you always a smiling face. There are such women.” 

Humphrey Brandon, a creature of impulses, sprang to his feet, 
would have taken the Dean’s hand if it had not been hidden some* 
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where in the folds of the gown, and cried out that the Dean was right: 
he would return to Margaret, and see Amaryllis no more till Margaret 
was his wife. 

*' It was fortunate I met you, sir,” he said. ” While I slept my 
soul was tossed about on a rack of pain. Dreams are heavy things." 

” Do I not know them ? " replied the Dean. ” Dreams, aye, and 
wakings. Over in yonder Deanery I have had such pangs as you could 
not dream of. There was a night when the torchlights burned in the 
church.” He seemed as though he would have said more, but he 
broke off abruptly. 

" Let me at least thank you,” said the lad. 

” If I have saved another soul from a crime like my own. . . 
Again the voice died off in a hollow sighing. 

'* Well, I shall be sa5dng good-night, or rather good-moming,” said 
the younger man, abashed, as though he looked on some suffering he 
had no right to see. 

” Why, we are locked in,” he said in surprise after tr3dng the door, 
“ But you have the key, Mr. Dean ? ” 

” I have no key. You must wait till the Librarian comes in the 
morning.” 

“ But you ? You were locked in with me. How careless the 
Librarian must be.” 

” I am often here through the hours of the night.” 

” Ah, well, I shaE go the garden way. I can drop from the window 
and scale the gates. See, it is morning. How the sky trembles ! " 

AU of a sudden he thought that the Library with its ancient books 
smelt mouldily; it was the air of graves and charnel-houses. The 
east indeed was trembling like a multitude of wings. A bird called 
from the cedar and was answered by a drowsy twittering. He touched 
an ivy leaf and his hand was wet with dew. He could see the liEes 
glimmering in the dark of the garden. Their smell came sharp and 
fresh. He was going to Margaret, and he felt as though this were his 
wedding morning. 

With his hand on the sill, in act to drop, he turned his face to say 
good-bye. But what had happened to the Dean ? He was standing 
as he had seen him Erst with the candle in his hand. But surely he 
was fading, fading into mists and dreams. A mere grey outEne of a 
figure was there now, with only the eyes of it ahve. As he stood 
staring they too went out and the Library was in darkness. 
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A NURSERY TEA 

T he driver of the rakish yellow dog-cart, hired from The Bluntell 
Arms, a white-faced tavern opposite the railway terminus 
four miles away, pulled up the lean-barrelled chestnut mare 
at a sign from the passenger, and touched the brim of his dusty bowler 
hat as the gentleman got down at the park gates of Fawncourt. The 
lodge-keeper's wife came out, wiping the soap-suds from her wrinkled 
hands, and opened the great wrought-iron gates for the visitor, and he 
passed in under the shield of the three wyvems rampant, and the cross 
crosslets, and the proud motto. Sic fidem ieneo. He saw the gilding was 
tarnished and the metal rusted, and that one of the weather-stained 
limestone wyverns on the gate pillars had lost a leg, and he had a 
disgusted eye for the newly-washed garments of both sexes hung un- 
blushingly to dry upon the rhododendrons as he threw the lodge-woman 
a shilling and walked rapidly into the avenue. 

The park was rough and wild, and full of ancient, rugged oaks and 
beeches, the gardens were a sweet wilderness of autumn roses and tall 
white lilies within rankly-flourishing box borders. And then came the 
house—^a Tudor building of ancient red brick, faced with creamy stone, 
standing on fair uncut lawns, drowsing in the rich black shadows flung 
by ancient cedars and giant yews. 

The gentleman—a personable figure of a man—tall, lean, square¬ 
shouldered, and fashionably dressed—mounted the two wide steps 
shadowed by the double-columned portico, and would have rung the 
bell or plied the heavy copper knocker, but that he perceived in time 
the door was ajar. He pushed it with his stick and went into a 
vestibule paved with black and white Italian marble. A long oaken 
bench, dark with time, ran along the wall, dust obscured its polish at 
either end, in the middle was a clean patch. Here rested a man's hat, 
a sunburnt straw with a soiled London University ribbon. A hunting- 
crop, badly used, lay on the floor. And clumping boot-soles came 
clattering downstairs. The cold blue eyes lifted as the door in the 
screen swung open and calmly inspected the face of the newcomer, 
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a short, weather-beaten man of forty-five in a weU-wom Norfolk suit 
of grey tweed. 

" This is not yours, I think ? ” The voice was cultivated and rather 
musical, the tone languid and chill. 

The short man picked up his old hunting-crop and put on the 
scorched hat. Then he looked at his watch, a handsome gold chrono¬ 
meter attached to a shabby strap, and clacked his tongue against his 
palate, and slipped the watch back into his pocket, and was going out 
into the fragrant sunshine when a question from the other stopped 
him. 

“ Are you Mr. Fladwheat's agent ? ” 

“ I am—not,” said the short man in tweeds shortly. 

” You don't happen to belong to the Estate Office at W-? ” 

” No." 

*' Pardon me. Not by any chance a representative of the County 
Chronicle —are you ? ” 

" Not by any chance.” 

'* Then,” persisted the tall, well-dressed gentleman with the thin 
lips and cold blue eyes, " if I may venture upon another question, 
What were you doing upstairs ? ” 

The short man in tweeds was plainly annoyed. His weather¬ 
beaten face grew red as he turned upon the persistent stranger. 

” You want to know what I was doing upstairs ? Visiting an old 
patient.” 

” Indeed. Then—you are—I presume you are—the medical 
practitioner who succeeded to old Dr. Carberry's practice-” 

” Fifteen years ago, Sir Wilfrid.” 

The tall, thin gentleman frowned. 

” A man who wants to preserve an incognito ought not to be the 
image of his father,” said the Doctor coolly. ” I met the late Baronet 
—in my business capacity—twelve years ago. He had run down with 
some friends for the shooting—an attack of rheumatic gout-” 

” My father was a chronic sufferer from rheumatic gout in his later 
years,” said the late Baronet’s successor. ” It touched his heart 
towards the end. He let the old place get into a devil of a state,” he 
commented in a low, absent voice. ” And the people who have rented 

it for shooting have made bad worse. And, now-” 

And now it is on the market,” said the Doctor raspingly. 

" Continuing the realisation of my—my—of my late father's estate,” 
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said the other, sweeping liis cold eyes back from the sunny world out¬ 
doors to the wall immediately above the Doctor's head. ** Messrs. 
Bewis and Moseley will sell the property for me at Tokcnhouse-3rard on 
Saturday next at twelve. The reserve price of the mansion-house, 
gardens, and park-land is seventeen thousand. So, Doctor, if you 
contemplate an investment-" He shrugged in infinite contempt. 

“ I’m a poor man,” the Doctor flashed back, " but if I had the 
money I would buy Fawncourt to-morrow. Not to save it from the 
creditors." Sir Wilfrid Bluntell, drawing diagrams on the dusty pave¬ 
ment with the end of his slim umbrella, raised his eyebrows interroga¬ 
tively, still perusing the wall above the Doctor's head. ” Not for my 
owm sake—what are historic bricks and ancient acres and three- 
hundred-year-old oaks to me ? Not for my wife's sake—I'm a con¬ 
firmed bachelor—but for hers." He jerked his worn hunting-crop 
towards the heavy beams and ancient mouldings of the ceiling. 

“ Might one be permitted to ask who she is ? ” said the Baronet's 
smooth voice. 

“ She is my patient,” said the Doctor shortly. ” You know her 
-—or you have good reason to 1 And her name is Hannah Brown.” 

Sir Wilfrid’s cold blue eyes dropped from the wall above his head 
and questioned him. ” Hannah Brown. ... Do you mean Nurse 
Brown ? . . . Nurse Brown I . . . Why ... I thought she ... I 
supposed she was dead, like Hurst, the butler, and all the other old 
people. Alive 1 . . . By Jove I she must be a hundred if she’s a day." 

" As a fact, she is ninety,” said the Doctor. 

Sir Wilfrid went on without hearing. ” She was laundry-maid in 
my grandfather’s time, she nursed my father, he was always * Master 
Reginald ’ to her, the pattern-boy held up to us "—^he grinned a little. 
" She was head nurse when we-—when we were kids. Nurse Hannah 
Brown—Nurse Brown.” His face was creased into quite a boyish 
smile. His cold eyes had a twinkle. ” How I used to worry her—up 

to all kinds of mischief, and dragging Gerry-” He broke off. 

" What you tell me is very interesting,” he added nonchalantly. " 1 
must go up and see the old lady before I leave. Frankly, I ran down 
to look over the old house before the sale; there are several bits of 
rare old china and carved oak presses which would fetch rattling prices 
at Christie’s. As for books—the library was a desert in my time, with 
Spectators for palm-trees and Malory's King Arthur —the one wdl not 
brackish. Do you happen to know-” 
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" I happen to know one thing/’ said the Doctor stiffly, ** and that 
concerns my patient." 

" Nothing much the matter there, I hope ? " said Sir Wilfrid, 

" Old age," blurted out the Doctor with resentful eyes, gleaming 
through his spectacles, " and poverty and semi-starvation. Will you 
understand what I mean to convey. Sir Wilfrid Bluntell, or do you 
mean to play a comedy of ignorance with me ? Since Sir Reginald 
left Fawncourt fifteen years ago, with glib promises and kind words, 
and hearty handshakes, and all the pinchbeck trash that she has 
always taken for pure gold, not a penny of her poor pension of £30, 
once her yearly wage, has ever been paid. But for charity, sir— 
charity —she would have died of want, and so I teU you to your face 1 " 

" Your method of communicating the intelligence is offensive,” 
said Sir Wilfrid, " but I give you credit for meaning well. As to Nurse 
Brown, I should have thought that in her seventy-four years of service 
she would have managed to save, to put by, to accumulate a consider¬ 
able provision-” 

The Doctor was foaming now. He gesticulated wildly with the 
hand that held his hunting-crop, and his small angry eyes snapped 
sparks. " So she had. Aye, aye ! * Saved,’ * put by,* ‘ accumulated * 
some £700. Hurst—old Hurst, the butler—made her buy Consols— 
she’d be getting some £21 the year—enough to keep body and soul 
together—Just—her pension being forgotten by the family." 

" WeU ? '• 

" Well 1 " The Doctor was now at white heat. " What eke could 
one expect ? Mind, she never uttered one complaint—I wormed the 
story out of her, inch by inch. The year before Sir Reginald died, 
down comes Mr. Gerald Bluntell^-" 

“ My brother Gerald ? " 

" Yes. By the Lord I and proud would I be if he was mine. She 
cried for Joy when he came to pay her a visit in the old nursery in the 
east wing mere, and asked her to make him tea—in the same little 
old brown teapot he remembered. Boyhood's recollections—old ties 
—present troubles—pressing creditors to satisfy, no use going to Sir 
Reginald—ruin impending, in fact, which might be averted by a sum 
of ready money—nothing less then £700-" 

" Spare me the rtchauffage of Mr. Bluntell’s misdeeds," said Sir 
Wilfrid, with a slight protesting gesture of his gloved hand. “ As to 
his usage of this old servant of our family, it is strictly in accordance 
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with his character. I say no more and no less. My own affairs are 
—somewhat in confusion. All property that is not strictly entailed 
a|>on my son is to be sold. I cannot restore the old woman's money 
—even if I would. And I live in Paris; I have no home to offer her 
here. But when she is removed from Fawncourt—and it is necessary 
and advisable that she should go at once—a home shall be found for 
her in the village. She is already indebted to you for certain kind 
ofi&ces, I understand; perhaps you would not object to take charge 
of this ? ” 

But the Doctor waved away the crackling £5 note. 

" Give it her yourself, my good sir, since I understand your 
intention is to look in upon the poor old forgotten creature. But 
unless you desire to be guilty of her death say nothing about removing 
her to another home. This house has been her home for seventy-four 
years. She blossomed in its prime, and has fallen into decay with it. 
Ninety years old, and incredibly frail and feeble, she has not stirred 
out of the old nursery in the east wing for ten years or more. Pulse 
a mere thread—the heart's action liable to stop at any moment. . . . 
That she should have lived so long, and under such conditions, is a 
marvel, but there’s lasting stuff in good old yeoman stock unvitiated by 
centuries of aristocratic vice and high-bred intemperance. Now 
remember—I have warned you ! " 

The Doctor's overworked straw hat was dabbed upon his head, 
the Doctor’s heavy boots clumped away in the direction of the 
stable. 

Sir Wilfrid shrugged his shoulders and pushed open the heavy 
wrought door in the carved screen, which would have to go with the 
other fixtures, otherwise ..." Worth £1000," he said, with a little 
vexed whistle, as he passed thro\:^h the semi-gloom of the haU, with 
its trophies of the chase and stands of rusted armour, and began the 
ascent of the great oaken staircase in a shaft of silvery-golden sunlight 
falling from the high muUioned windows on the landing. He mounted 
another staircase, the carpet under his feet ageing as he climbed, and 
turned down a well-reniembered passage lighted by leaded casements. 
This was the oldest portion of the house. There were double doors at 
tile passage-end, covered with faded green baize. They parted as Sir 
Wilfrid looked, and a rosy-cheeked country girl in a print dr^ and sun- 
bonnet came out, carrying a cup and plate. Her brown eyes widened 
at sight of the strange gentleman; she dipped a curtsey, village style, 
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as she slid by. Sir Wilfrid guessed her to be a niece or daughter of the 
caretaker. He went into the room. 

It was low-pitched, panelled shoulder-high with blackened oak, 
and the plaster of walls and ceiling was cracked and browned with age, 
and mouldy in patches with damp. There was a lofty oaken chimney- 
piece, its pillars and centre-board scored with generations of initials 
burned in by childish hands, probably with the same little worn, bent 
poker that had always hung on a comer of the rusty, wrought-iron 
guard. Three casemented windows, whose cracked or broken panes 
had been pasted over with paper and rag, gave outlook to the south 
upon quiet, sloping lawns, browned with the fallen needles from giant 
cedars, whose sun-gilded tmnks made the pillars of a Druid temple, 
roofed with their spreading boughs and sombre, spice-smelling foliage. 
And the door of an inner room, once the night-nursery, stood open, 
revealing three little rusty cot-beds in a row, and a heavy wooden 
cradle, with a broken rocker. A small fire burned between the wide 
hobs of the Queen Anne grate, and a small kettle sang upon it Just as 
it used to sing, and Nurse Brown sat in a red-covered winged chair, her 
frail, old hands, with their idle knitting-pins, l5n[ng placid in her lap, 
her peaked chin sunk in the hollow of her bosom. There was no 
doubt of the ** poverty,” the ” privations ” of which the Doctor 
had spoken. 

The man who looked on her had been her nursling and her darling, 
her tyrant and her god, as bad his father before him. Some long 
atrophied fibre stirred in his cold, narrow heart, his hard eyes softened 
and grew kind. He felt almost tender towards this old, worn-out link 
with the old worn-out days. At the same time he shrank almost with 
dread from the idea of touching her. To be hugged, to be wept over 1 
—the thought was almost unbearable ; and yet he had sat upon those 
knees and kissed those withered lips, forty-five years ago. Nurse 
Brown had been a personable, buxom woman then, with brown hair 
only getting grey under her smart lace cap, and singularly bright, black 
eyes. A little smack of the country-side had flavoured her speech, 
plenty of good, shrewd common sense was wont to be upon her tongue, 
a homely humour modified her outlook upon the world, a homely 
loyalty was in her single-hearted belief in the goodness, virtue, nobility, 
beauty of every individual member of the Bluntell family, the “ flower 
of the flock,” as she repeatedly assured his descendants, having been 
her own first nursling. Master Reginald. Now, here she sat, that 
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faithful-serving soul—^forgotten, bereft, unpitied. ... It was a 
damned shame—^a- 

But Nurse Brown's bright, black eyes were open and looking 
at him. 

'* Master Wilfrid. . . . My own dear boy I ” 

Nurse Brown had got out of her chair somehow, and ran towards 
him, feebly and with outstretched hands. He caught them in his as 
she stumbled and seemed about to fall. They seemed to dissolve in 
his grasp for very frailness as he led her back to her chair. She shed 
a few tears there. The sight of him was good for sore eyes, she said, 
as she wiped her own. 

“ And you’re the first to come, as I knew you would. Master 
Wilfrid." Her voice was a little tremulous, and thinner, but very like 
the voice that Sir Wilfrid remembered. He pulled up a chair and sat 
down, smiling, for the languid cynicism and flippant indifference of his 
former mood had fallen from him. He felt, sitting in the old Fawn- 
court nursery with the humble, homely creature at whose knee he had 
faltered his first petition to a Father in heaven, that it would have been 
well if his children had had a better earthly one. 

" And you’re the first. The eldest always sets an example. . . . 
When I look up and see you—^There I I says, as was promised, my dear 
boy. And then Miss Gertrude and Master Gerald—and I forget what 
came next; but Him as the Rector comes regular to read about and 
talk of—and may He bless him for being that good to an old useless 
woman—He never breaks His word." 

" She wanders a little," thought the man, as the brief, ecstatic 
smile faded from the keen-featured old face and a look of distress 
took its place. " Poor old soul 1 " Aloud he asked, " What is the 
matter ? " 

" The bit o’ fire . . . going black out under the kettle . . . this 
day of all days, when my three children will be a-wanting o’ their tea." 
There was a quaver in the old voice that heralded tears, and Sir Wilfrid 
made haste to say: 

" Don’t worry. Leave it to me—I’ll make it bum up all right." 

** Maybe there’s a bit o' wood in the cupboard side of chimney," 
said Nurse Brown, cheering. “ Mrs. Pretty, the caretaker, she brings 
me a bundle every now an' then, or send it by her little gell. A good 
gell, Rhoda is, but too fond o’ ribbons to please me. Do ye be careful. 
Master Wilfrid—^you was always so venturesome wi’ matches." 
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Sir Wilfrid, with an appearance of great absorption in the task, 
had found and stuck some little bits of dry apple-wood under the kettle, 
and was now drawing up the leaping spirelets of wavering green flame 
by dexterous use of a silk handkerchief. 

" A fire's a treat to me," said Kurse Brown, " in these pinched 
days ; though I’ve nothing to complain of—don’t ye ever dream that. 
Master Wilfrid. There has been family i’barrassments—law troubles 
and such—or my Master Reginald—the first of them I nursed—would 
niver have forgot me. My Miss Gertrude ! ’’ 

She had risen and stood upright, holding by the arm of her chair, 
her bright eyes fixed upon the door. 

" There is nothing," said Sir Wilfrid. " You fancied you heard 
a footstep, that was all." 

But Nurse Brown was obstinate, if the term can be applied to 
anything so feeble and soft and frail. 

" Bless the boy 1 ” she said with a gentle laugh, ** does he suppose 
I don’t know my own sweet girl’s footstep from out among them all ? 
—and there are hundreds of footsteps in this house, dear, of folks I 
know, and used to know, and others, dear, that were before me. Now 
it draws nearer. And now it’s in the corridor—not so light as when 
she was a young thing and danced because she was too full o' life to 
walk—but a firm, free step. . . . Now the swing-doors, and now—^her 
knock. Oh, my dear love, come in ! ’’ 

Some one had actually knocked, and Sir Wilfrid leapt up, over¬ 
setting his chair, and breaking its worm-eaten back. The door opened, 
and a handsome woman crossed the threshold, and, with a little cry, 
stepped forward and embraced Nurse Brown, whose shrunken figure 
almost vanished amongst her chiflons and laces. 

" You dear old, old thing I " the newcomer gushed, and kissed the 
wrinkled cheek in a delicate, pecking. Society way. " Now, don’t 
cry," she said, " I haven’t much time to spend here." Then she 
recognised the tall, lean figure of the elder brother, whose cold blue 
eyes and thin, straight features bore much resemblance to her own. 
" Wilfrid I You here? How odd I’’she uttered, with a little agitated 
catch of her breath. 

" How are you, Gertrude ? " he said, awkwardly for him , and came 
to her, offering his hand. She smiled wryly as she took it, for he had 
commanded his wife to " drop Gertrude " when Mrs. Consterdine bad 
elected to bum her boats and leave her husband for Lord Vibart, and 
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the sum total of Wilfrid's own conjugal errors had but recently been 
added up by a British Jury. 

" Poor Millicent 1 " Lady Vibart had commented, " spending all 
that time and all that money in getting twelve men to agree that 
Wilfrid is to keep his distance—^whcn he has never done anything dsc." 
Now she said, in response to her brother’s stiff greeting, " Oh, clinking ! 
and so is Vibart, thanks," and she smiled again, more naturally, as 
she unwound the latest thing in automobile veils and tossed it upon 
the table. 

" You came down by road, I see ? " her brother said. 

" In Savamy's ' Napier,' ” returned Lady Vibart, looking straight 
into her brother's eyes. " I had seen in yesterday’s Times that Fawn- 
court was to be sold. I had had an idea that 1 should like to see the 
old place again—and—^here I am." 

"You have not brought Savarny ? ” said Sir Wilfrid. 

" I have left him at The Stag and Arrow in the village," Lady 
Vibart said, " trying to order luncheon in what he believes to be 
English learned from me.” 

" I hope you will draw the line at learning from him any more 
of what you believe to be French,” said Sir Wilfrid. 

Lady Vibart showed her excellent white teeth in response and 
droppea a little mocking curtsey. 

" Merci, mon cher ! The caution comes admirably well from you 1 ” 

" Hush I " he said. 

But thrust, parry, and riposte had glanced beside the true heart 
that had loved these worldly ones from birth. " Come, sit you down, 
my dear love," said Nurse Brown, fondling the Jewelled hand that had 
grown cold between hers. " And, Master Wilfrid, you should never 
speak unkind to your sister. I mjpd, and so should you, how she 
cried outside the door when you was down wi’ the measles, and broke 
open her money-box to buy you a new fishing-rod when you got 
weU." 

A less unfriendly look was interchanged between both pairs of 
cold blue eyes. The woman’s glance asked, " Is she quite childish ? " 

The man replied ; 

" Far from it. She only occasionally confuses the Present with 
the Past.” 

The quavering old voice rose again : 

" You’ll kiss each other, dears, like a good boy and girl. Other- 
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wise the tea won’t draw and there’ll be no sugar on the bread-and- 
butter.” 

“ You always used to say that, you dear old thing, when we were 
naughty,” Lady Vibart cried. She straightened the poor shabby cap 
and patted the old, worn, veinous hands. " And where is the tea ? 
I’m parched—simply.” 

" Drat my head—I’ve never wetted it I ” The Nurse Brown of 
the past was revivified from the ashes of the present. She sprang 
erect, renewed, to minister to her nurslings’ needs. Age fell from her 
like a discarded shawl. Spellbound they sat and watched her as she 
bustled to the cupboard where the caddy lived ; it was the little black 
Japanned one they remembered of old. She drew a crusty loaf from 
a biscuit-tin, she produced butter from a jam-pot, she conjured from 
various hiding-places plates, cups, knives, teaspoons, a teapot, sugar. 
To and fro, to and fro between the table and the cupboard and the 
fireplace the bent figure journeyed, intent on service, unconscious of 
toil. The kettle boiled, the teapot was warmed, the infusion made. 
Triumphantly she bade them draw to the table, spread with all her 
scanty store. 

” And manners, my dearies, remember. If I’m humble myself, 
1 know how my betters should behave. Yes, Master Wilfrid, you may 
cut the bread. Miss Gertrude likes to butter it—there’ll only be brown 
sugar on the second slice. When you’re grand grown man and woman 
you'll remember how happy you made yourselves in the old Fawncourt 
nursery, with Nurse Brown, and a bit o’ bread-and-butter, and a 
cup o' tea.” 

” Dear old thing I I have often—often remembered it,” said Lady 
Vibart with a sigh. 

” And so has Master Wilfrid . . . and so has my boy Gerald. 
There I to think of me forgetting my boy. Whatever can have come 
to him ? ” 

Nurse rose as though to run in search. 

” Sit down . . ." said Sir Wilfrid, falling unconsciously into school¬ 
boy idiom in humouring her. “ Gerry’s all right. You’ll sec him 
presently, as safe as houses.” 

” Oh, Will 1 ” his sister protested below her breath. 

" He’s watching the fallow deer, or the big pike in the pond, with 
them big bright eyes of his,” said Nurse Brown, putting the teapot 
to stand on the hob for ” her boy,” and reserving a Benjamin's portion 
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of bread-and-butter. “ The Lord behears the prayers I put up that 
no harm may come to him. When you grows up. Master Wilfrid, love, 
you’ll have your seat in the House of Commons like your grandfather, 
and make the longest and grandest speeches, you will, on every subject 
that can be brought up, without committing your party, as I’ve heard 
it called, to anything whatsumever. But Master Gerry will be a— 
what do they call the gentleman with the laurel wreath as Queen 
Victoria pays thousands a year to for writing poetry ? " 

" Laureate," suggested Lady Vibart. 

“ And that’s what my sweet boy will be. Heaven ever bless him I ** 
said Nurse proudly. " You'll be married. Miss Gerty, dear, before 
Master Gerry is crowned ; but mark my words, the day will come. 
And you'll be only less proud of your brother then than you will be 
of your husband. He’ll be dark-complexioned as you are fair, and 
you'll bring the dear babe down to Fawncourt to get the country air 
and sleep in the old nursery ; and a good mother you'll make, love, 
that are that fond of your dolls to-day." 

" My God, my God ! ” broke from Lady Vibart in a suffocated 

voice, " why was I so mad as to come here ? Why-? " 

" Pull yourself together," said Sir Wilfrid, leaning to her car. 
" Brave it out—lie, act as women can. It is the one thing we can do 
for her— never to let her guess the truth. Do you know what she has 
suffered at our hands ? Gerald stole her savings, our father ceased 

to pay her poor pension long before he died-" 

" Impossible I Oh, Will, say it is not true ! ’’ 

" I—damn me for it!—forgot her. So did you." 

" I—I am afraid I did ! " admitted Lady Vibart. 

Sir Wilfrid went on : " But for the Doctor's charity—^but for the 
Doctor’s help she would have died. What's that ? " 

" That ’’ was another step upon the landing, a new touch upon the 
rattling handle of the door. Lady Vibart rose with a little cry of 
recognition. Sir Wilfrid sat still as stone. 

" Shut the door behind you, Master Gerald, there's my own boy,” 
said Nurse in a tone of calm authority, " and put down your hat, and 
come to the table. Your tea's a-waiting and your bread-and-butter's 
cut." 

" And I’m confoundedly hungry and infernally thirsty," said the 
prodigal, accepting the invitation. 

" Don’t let me hear you make use of grown gentlemen’s bad 
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language again, Master Gerald/' warned Nurse Brown, returning from 
the hob, teapot in hand, " or I shall be compelled to put you to bed 
without your tea. Make room for your brother, do. Miss Gerty, and 
hand him the bread-and-butter.” 

” She's awfully old I ” said Gerald BlunteU under his breath. ” It 
frightens me to look at her—^by Jove, it does 1 ” 

” I am glad to hear you have so much conscience left,” said Lady 
Vibart icily. 

" What do you mean ? What the—what do you mean ? ” snarled 
the prodigal. 

" Now, that's not pretty. Master Gerald, my lamb, to talk to your 
sister so,” said Nurse Brown, and the lamb subsided with a scowl. 
“ And you know he was a weakly babe. Miss Gerty, and your dear, 
sweet mother, my blessed lady now with Them above—made you 
promise to be a kind elder sister to your little brother. I can sec my 
lady now, leaning back amongst her great embroidered pillows, with 
her big, bright eyes shining like stars, and her colour as pink as roses, 
and the little lace shawl—French lace, hundreds of years old—tied 
over her lovely head. And every night she prayed on her two knees 
that her three children might grow up good.” 

The shadows without had grown longer, the sunlight mellower and 
less intense. An owl, waking from the daylight sleep, swooped noise¬ 
lessly from one tree into another, and the shrill, alarmed protest of an 
angry mother-bird followed on the predatory visit. 

*' She’ll be afeard for her nestlings, poor thing 1 ” said Nurse 
Brown, who had returned to the red arm-chair, after offering that 
throne successively to each of her visitors, ” and well she may. They 
be silly-looking, hook-nosed things by day, they owls, though bodeful 
and dreadsome enough on moonlight nights, the screechers specially. 
I had a nursery-maid in your dear father’s time, my children, that was 
mortal afeard o’ owls. Rhoda Pretty, the gell as does my bit o' 
marketing, be her granddaughter, and nigh as skeery. Eh, dears, 
what da3rs they was to be sure! The head nurse, whose place I got 
after, and me as second, the nursery-maid, and a scrubbing-maid, that 
was the nursery staff. And Sir Reginald, the loveliest boy with the 
fiaxenest curls that ever was a nurse's pride. None of his children 
had his pretty ways or his tender heart—though I say it to your faces, 
dears 1 ” 

” Fancy the old governor I ” said the prodigal under his breath. 
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** with pretty ways and a tender heart. Good Lord 1 ” he chuckled 
drearily. 

** Bless him I I thought he never would a-done mourning over 
the leg o’ mutton for the nursery dinner that had once bdonged to a 
live sheep.” Nurse Brown's flow of reminiscence was interrupted by 
a yawn. 

” We have tired you,” said Lady Vibart gently, drawing a stool 
to the side of the red arm-chair. She remembered Savarny, waiting 
at the inn in the village, she wished intensely to escape from the stinging 
memories and gnawing regrets that hived under the roof of Fawncourt 
—she bitterly upbraided herself for having had the idiocy to come; 
and yet—she looked at the prodigal, and refrained from taking leave. 
Some latent instinct of protection towards the feeble, childish, trusting 
creature who had already suffered plunder at his greedy hands—might 
suffer it again—^awakened in her. Tardy gratitude for all the wealth 
of love, elU the treasures of lo5ralty and fidelity hung like despised 
garlands about such worthless necks, outpoured at such shapeless feet 
of vulgar clay, moistened her cold eyes and melted her frozen heart. 
She gulped a little sob and fumbled for her handkerchief—an absurd 
square inch of gossamer cambric, bordered with a frill. She did not 
waste time in regretting the past, but she wished that things had been 
different! Dim-eyed, she reached forth to touch the withered hand, 
and found it covered by another—^Wilfrid's 1 and the prodigal Gerald 
was sitting on a ragged hassock at Nurse Brown’s feet. 

” This is like blessed old times,” said Nurse Brown, ” wi’ all my 
children round me. 'Twas promised—and I knew the promise would 
be kept—as I should have this good hour—and now it has come to me. 
All my children—that is, saving one. And him-” 

" What was that ? ” 

” What was what. Miss Gerty, dear ? ” asked Nurse. 

Lady Vibart had uttered the exclamation. ” It is quite absurd,” 
she said with a little empty laugh, ” and I know my nerves must have 
played me a trick, but a child in a little old-fashioned white pelisse 
and tartan sash actually peeped in at us just now from the old night- 
nursery.” 

” A neighbour's child—possibly the caretaker’s,” said Sir Wilfrid, 
clearing his throat. 

” Perhaps. ... Ah I there it is again. No, it has gone 1 ” 

** A white embroidered frock and a Rob-Roy sash and ydlow curls. 
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pale, like ripe barley, not gold, like com, had he ? ” said Nurse Brown, 
smiling wisely inside her cap-border. 

" That’s the kiddy,” assented the prodigal. ” I saw him as well, 
as Gerty. Looked round the door and laughed . . . and then dodged 
back again. 1 hear him chuckling now. I’m almost certain.” 

” Take no notice, and maybe he'll come out,” said Nurse. 
” ’Twould be hard if my own boy were kep’ back, when the promise 
was for all. By-and-by, when the sun has wested and the shadows 
get longer, he’ll grow more venturesome. I’ve heerd him behind my 
chair—ah ! a many, many times ; but when I turns, sweet love, he's 
always hiding. Tell me if you sees him again, dear I ” 

” She means our father,” Sir Wilfrid whispered to Lady Vibart. 

Nurse Brown—strangely keen of hearing and alert of perception 
in this her hour of joy—gave a little triumphant laugh. 

” To be sure 1 My own boy—the first of all I nursed—who should 
I mean else ? It’s wonderful the love a woman can feel for them 
she never bore. Even if ye had grown up warped and blighted, cold- 
hearted, bad-natured, wicked, instead of noble, good, grand, 'twould 
be all the same to me. What I lulled to sleep in my old arms and saw 
thrive under my fostering, could I ever come to hate it ? And that's 
how the Lord above looks upon His children. Eh, loves, 'tis getting 
dark.” 

A flash of lightning pierced the gathering gloom with a shaft of 
fierce blue radiance, and a rushing pattering sound of heavy rain 
followed the dull boom of distant cloud-artillery. 

" When this is over I must positively escape,” reflected Lady 
Vibart, and the panes streamed and the roof-gutters vomited. The 
half-admitted dread of the lonely journey through the deserted corridors, 
down the wide desolate staircases, the semi-conscious fear of meeting— 
something I made her draw her laces and chiffons closer about her, 
and hope that Wilfrid would in decency propose to see her to the door. 
As for Geradd, how could she hope to prevent him from carrying out 
whatever purpose he had in view ? If he chose to remain—remain he 
must. The results of the raid would be discouraging enough to prevent 
his making another, and to-morrow—welcome to-morrow 1—she would 
send Nurse enough money to keep the dear old thing in comfort for a 
decent time. But how dark it was I and how the rain poured and beat 
against the casements and clanked upon the flagstones of the terrace 
far below 1 Cool earth-odours, spicy cedar-smells stole in from the 
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wet outer world mingling with the suggestions of dry-rot, the palpable 
hints of mice, the dampness that the little dying fire in the Queen Anne 
grate had no power to conquer. She shivered. A vision rose before 
her of drear, wet autumns, long, freezing winters, nipping, piercing 
springs spent in this place, alone, by this old, old feeble woman. Scarce 
fed. clothed in garments as ancient as her remembrances, less lasting 
than her faithful love. A rigor of cold and horror seized her, she 
shivered again, setting her teeth, and shutting her eyes smd hands. 
In the increasing gloom so acute was her sense of desolation that she 
moved nearer to her brother Wilfrid, and was sensible that he drew 
closer to her. At last she touched his shoulder, and he put his arm 
about her. And the Prodigal, presuming but unrebuked, leaned his 
fast grizzling head against his sister's knee. So hke, but so different 
to, the group that had gathered here in the old da 3 rs when they were 
" Will ” and " Gerty " and " Gerry " to each other, and Fawncourt 
was their Paradise, into which no serpent had entered yet. So changed 
and yet so much the same, they sat together now. A common love 
had stirred in their cold breasts, however faintly, a common sympathy 
had moved them, a regret had been shared, a remorse had stung them 
equally; an unacknowledged awe, a secret terror of unknown powers 
that might be gathering round them in the shadows united them in a 
common bond. Children again, they huddled together in the semi- 
obscurity—these three who were to go upon their way so shortly, 
uttering cold farewells, never to meet again on earth. They stilled 
their breathing and listened, and could have sworn to footsteps on the 
stairs, to voices in the corridors, to strains of music—once to a burst 
of laughter—that came pealing upwards from the locked-up, shutter«i 
dining-room. Time passed, the rain had ceased, the sun had set, and 
the sky was a lake of pale rosy yellow behind the black umbrage of the 
dripping cedars. 

'* What a strange shadow—there upon the floor . . .” 

One of the three Bluntells had spoken, or none. The uttered words 
might have been the crystallised thought of all three brains. But 
Nurse made answer: 

" It be, my love. It have frightened me by times when it took 
shape like that. Whether 'tis the shadow of the gable over window 
or what else I never guess. Black, and long and heavy, with an edge 
of clear light. And the shape of a bier. And a figure on it with a 
face ; there now—^it's edge to me I And I seems sometimes to know 
VOL. XI 0 
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whose it is, and sometimes not. Last time it came it were my boy, 

your dear father, Sir Reginald, lie there so still. And now-1 Sok, 

dear loves, it be a woman . . . a-lying like a carved stone queen upon 
a monument, a-waiting for the Last Trump to stir the dust an* bid the 
dry bones live. And but that I never was so grand, my children, I’d 
say it were myself.” 

Silence again fell and the rose-yellow sky grew grey, a north wind 
swayed the cedar branches, and the last drops trickled from the 
gargoyle-mouthed roof gutters. The last spark of the fire died out, 
the cold shadows gathered closer. Then Lady Vibart called out 
suddenly in sharp alarm : 

“ How strangely she is breathing I Strike a light, if either of you 
have matches. Nurse ! Nurse Brown 1 ” 

*' I will send for the Doctor,” said Sir Wilfrid hurriedly, as the 
vesta scraped and flared and burned out, and the hand that he had 
lifted fell inertly from his own. But the bright black eyes opened a 
moment later, and- 

*' My boy a-crying,” said Nurse. ” Why frightened of the dark, 
my love, and me so near ? I’m a-coming, Master Reginald I I'm 
a-coming, my love. . . . That were the promise, after long waiting— 
as I should go—wi’ all my—children by. The Lord bless my dear 
loves, my kind loves—that came before—the end 1 ” 

The worn old body quivered, and the last breath went out in a 
happy sigh, as Nurse laid down the burden of her many years, and 
went upon her way. 
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THEY THAT MOURN 

B unn market was over, its hurry and haggle. In comers and 
quiet spots of the big market-yard, you saw men and women 
carefully counting their little stores of silver, testing the 
coins with their teeth, knotting them firmly in red pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs, finally stowing them away in their long wide pockets 
as cautiously as though every sixpence were a diamond. In the 
streets, people were leisurely moving towards the shops, where 
tills were rattling, and counters teeming, and trade, for a few 
hours, mightily flourishing after its whole six days of blissful 
stagnation. 

A cart laden with butter, chiefly in firkins, issued from the market- 
5 rard gate, a man between the shafts, one at either wheel, two pulling 
behind, all noisily endeavouring to keep the cart from running amuck 
downhill into the river. Close behind, like chief mourners after a 
hearse, one might fancy, came Tim Kerin and Nan his wife ; a battered, 
slow-footed couple, heavily burdened with the big load of their years, 
white haired both of them, and lean as greyhounds. Heavily they 
shufiied along in their clumsy boots ; the man with one arm across his 
back, the other swinging limply ; the woman holding up her skirt with 
one hand, and gripping with the other the handle of an empty basket; 
both looking fixedly over the tail-board of the cart at the few pounds 
of butter for which they had slaved hard for weeks, and for which, after 
hours of haggling, they had just received a few most precious shillings. 
Fixedly they watched it, and mournftiUy almost, as though they were 
. bidding it a last farewell. 

They passed through the gate, straggled across the footpath, and 
silently watched the cart zigzag down the street, run presently against 
the kerb, and, amid great shouting, discharge its contents into the 
packing-house. 

“ Faith,” said Tim, across his shoulder, " 'twas cliverly done. 1 
wonder, some day, they don't break their necks.” He wagged his 
head dubiously; Nan tucked up her skirt; the two turned their faces 
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uphill, and set out to share their profits with the shops. The butter 
was gone, and sorrow go with it: *twas a heartbreak. 

Tim Kerin’s share of the profits was a shining sixpence, reluctantly 
tendered to him by Nan his wife, who now walked a couple of steps 
behind him, with eighteenpence shut tight in her hand, and the re¬ 
mainder of the butter-money (only a shilling or two) tied fast in a 
cotton bag and safely stowed away in the neck of her linsey-woolsey 
dress. Threepence of Tim’s sixpence was to buy tobacco, a penny 
might go in the purchase of a weekly newspaper, a penny would buy 
a pair of whangs (leather laces) for his boots; the penny remaining, 
when all those luxuries had been honestly paid for, would buy a whole 
tumblerful of frothing porter. A whole tumblerful I At sight of it, 
with his mind’s eye, Tim’s lips dried and his feet went quicker over 
the cobble stones. 

Nan’s lips were tight, her brow wrinkled. She was figuring. It 
would take her to be powerful ’cute to fill her basket with the value 
of eighteenpence. Och, the lot o' things she wanted: tea, sugar, 
bacon, a herring for the Sunday’s dinner, a bit o’ white bread—and— 
and supposing there were a penny or two over (with knowing bargaining 
there might be), was it likely, now, that Mr. Murphy, the draper, would 
let her have cheap a yard of narrow soiled lace to go round the border 
of her nightcaps ? Twopence might do, threepence would be sure 

to- Aw, glory be to goodness, did anybody ever hear of such 

romancin’, such extravagance ? Sure it was runnin’ wild her wits 
were I Threepence for lace indeed I 

A friend stepped from behind a cart and caught Nan by the arm. 
What I was it pass a neighbour like that Mrs. Keiin would do ? Pass 
her ouldest friend, Mrs. Brady, as if she were a milestone, and never 
pass the time of day, or teU how she sold her butter, or how the world 
was using herself ? “ Och, och, Mrs. Kerin," moaned Mrs. Brady, 
** what have I done to ye at all, at all ? " 

Nan stopped and put out her hand ; then volubly began explaining: 
sure, sorrow the sight of Mrs. Brady she had seen; sure, she never 
passed a neighbour without speaking; sure, 'twas walking along 
romancin' she was, figuring in her head, seeing how far she could make 
the few shillings go. " An' how are you, ma’am ? ” asked Nan, when 
full pardon for her oversight had been generously given and gratefuUy 
received. " How are you an’ all your care ? " 

Swiftly the two old heads bobbed together; ceaselessly the tongues 
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began to wag; freely the full tide of their softly drawhng speech flowed 
gurgling round the little nothings of their little world. 

Meanwhile, Tim, his sixpence hot in his palm, had taken a turn 
through the throng of the streets; had questioned his neighbours 
about sales and prices (just as though his pockets bulged with bank¬ 
notes) ; had spelt out the time on the big market-house clock as he 
stood by the town pump listening to the hoarse drone of a ballad singer; 
and now, on the sidewalk of Main Street, stood dreamily looking through 
a shop window at a pile of newspapers which stood precariously among' 
an array of tobacco pipes and sweet bottles. If he bought a paper, 
Tim was thinking, he would have a whole week’s diversion o’ nights; 

if he didn't buy it, he would save the price of another tumblerful o'- 

A heavy hand fell on his shoulder. 

" Hello, Tim," said his neighbour, Shan Grogan ; " havin' a wee 
squint at the sugar-sticks is it, ye are ? " 

" Aw ay," answered Tim, turning; " aw ay I I was just lookin’ at the 
papers there, an’ wonderin' what an ojus lot o’ news they give us nowa¬ 
days for a penny. Enough to keep one goin’ for a week. Powerful it is." 

" Yis," said Shan ; ** it's a wonderful world. But aisy, Tim ; ha* 
ye been to the Post lately ? " 

" Naw,” said Tim. 

" Well, look in there if you're passin', me son. The lassie that 
sells the stamps asked me to tell ye. Away quick ; mebbe she’ll give 
ye news for nothin’.” 

" Now, now," answered Tim. " I'm obliged to ye, Shan; I’m 
obliged to ye. Now, now," he repeated to himself, as he shuffled off 
along the pavement; " now, now. Is Shan havin’ a wee joke, I 
wonder ? " he said ; and coming to the post-office doubtfully sidled in. 

" Me name is Kerin, Miss," he ^d to the clerk, very humbly as to 
one of the representatives of mighty Government itself, " Tim for 
Christian ; an' they tell me ye'd mebbe be havin’ somethin’ for me ? " 

The girl handed him a letter bearing the Chicago postmark, stamped 
in one of the bottom comers, and carrying its address thence right up 
to the top of the envelope. Tim bore it tenderly to the door and care¬ 
fully inspected it; then took it back to the counter. 

" Whose countersign might that be, Miss, if ye please ? ” he asked, 
end placed his thumb over the postmark. Humbly he asked ; curtly 
he was answered. 

" Chicago ? " said Tim. " Ay, ay I I'm obliged to ye. Miss ; I’m 
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obliged to ye. May the Lord be good to ye, an’ send ye a duke for a 
husband. Good-day to ye, Miss,” said he ; then, with his hand deep 
in his pocket and the letter in his hand, stepped out into the street and 
went off in search of Nan. 

It's from Padeen, he kept thinking to himself, as he walked 
joyfully along, his feet clattering loosely on the pavement, his old face 
turning here and there, watching for his wife ; it's from Padeen, sure 
as ever was. Aw 1 but he was glad. Aw 1 but Nan would be glad. 
So long it was, ages and ages ago, since they heard from him. ’Twasn’t 
Padeen's hand-write—^naw I but sure it might have altered ; every¬ 
thing altered in the Big Country. Ay! 'twas only poor ould Ireland 
that kept the same—^never any worse, never any better. But where 
was Nan ? Sure she ought to be in the shops. He was dying to find 
her. Up and down he went; at last found her still bobbing heads at 
the top of Bridge Street with her friend Mrs. Brady. 

” Aw, it’s here ye are, Nan ? ” said he, coming up. ” An* me 
huntin’ the town for ye. It's yourself is well, Mrs. Brady, I’m hopin’? 
That’s right, that’s right.” 

His voice came strangely broken and shrill; his eyes danced like 
a child’s ; still his hand gripped the letter in his pocket. 

" What’s the matter, Tim ?” whispered Nan. '* Is it news ye have ? '* 

” Ay, ay,” he answered. ” Come away till I tell ye ; come away.” 

He turned and, with Nan at his heels, set off almost at a run down¬ 
hill towards the river. Aw I but his heart was thumpin’. 

” Aisy, Tim,” cried Nan behind him ; ” aisy, man, or me breath— 
me breath-” 

Without answering, or slackening his pace, Tim went on, turned 
through the butter-market gate, crossed the empty yard, came to the 
furthermost comer of one of the long low sheds, and there halted, with 
his face to the wall. Aw 1 but his heart was thumpin’. Pr^ently, 
Nan came to him, panting and Hurried. 

" What is it, Tim ? ” she asked ; ” what is it ? ” 

Slowly Tim brought out his letter, and, holding it by both hands, 
let his wife look at it. 

” It’s—^it’s from Padeen I ” cried she; ” it's from Padeen ! ” 

” Yis,” said Tim ; ” yis. It’s not his hand-write ; but—but it 
must be from him.” 

“ Aw, glory be to God I ” cried Nan. “ Glory be to God 1 Sure 
it’s ages since we heard from the boy, ages I ” 
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She put down her basket, and, with her head between Tim’s 
shoulder and the wall, looked fixedly at the envelope. Aw I but she 
was glad to see it. Such a time it was since they had heard from 
Padeen! A whole two years it was, come Christmas, since the last 
letter came, with that money order in it, an’ the beautiful picture of 
Padeen himself, dressed out in his grand clothes, with a gold chain 
across his waistcoat, and a big gold ring on his finger. A whole two 
years almost. And now maybe- 

" Aw, Tim, open it quick,” she panted ; ” open it quick I ” 

” Mebbe,” said Tim, ” we’d better wait till we get home. The 
light’s bad, an’-” 

” No—no, Tim ! No—no ; it’d kiU me to wait.” 

” Ay ? ” said Tim; then slowly drew his knife from his pocket and 
tenderly cut open the top of the envelope. His fingers trembled greatly 
as he fumbled with the enclosure. Nan’s hand went quick to her heart. 

“ Aw, quick, Tim 1 ” she cried. ” Quick, quick 1 ” 

” Don’t—don’t flooster me, woman,” said Tim ; “ I can't— 

can’t-” The next moment his shaking old fingers held a sheet 

of notepaper, and a black-edged card on which, in large letters, beneath 
a long silvern cross, were the words ; Patrick Kerin. 

Nan fell back a step; her fingers clutched at her dress over her * 
heart, lira’s knife clattered upon the stones, and the envelope 
fluttered down. For a while they stood there silent, dread-stricken. 

At last Nan spoke. "Read, Tim,” she said. "Read!” 

" I—I can’t.” 

" Ye must, Tim; it’s better. Let us know the worst, for God’s 
sake I Read, Tim.” 

“ I—I-,” Tim began ; then quickly opened the sheet. ” It’s— 

it’s too dark here,” he mumbled ; " I—I want me specs.” 

” Read what ye can, Tim—an' quick, for God's sake I ” 

So Tim, still with his face to the wall, raised the letter to catch the 
light, and began to read : 

Chicago City, U.S.A. 

Dej4ji—DEA if Mister Kerin,—I t is my—my sad duty to in-form 
you that your son Patrick died (” Aw, Padeen, Padeen I ”) of ty—typhus 
here on the 2nd of this month at twelve o’clock a.m. (“ God’s mercy I ” 
cried Nan). As his oldest friend, I was with him at the end. He died 

in peace. He was buried at his request in - Cemetery. I —J send you 

something to — to keep , . . 
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“ Aw, I can read no more,” said Tim, with a groan ; ” it's too dark. 
I can read no more. Me poor ould Padeen I ” 

Nan turned and looked vacantly across at the busy street, dry¬ 
eyed and grey-faced. Ah I her poor Padeen, dead and buried away 
among the strangers, dead and buried, and never, never would she see 
him again, never hear his voice, never grip his hand I Dead, dead 1 
her big, handsome, noble son . . . 

She turned to Tim and caught him by the sleeve. 

” Come away home, Tim,” she said. “ Come away wi’ me.” Tim 
looked at her. 

“ Ah 1 Nan, Nan,” he said, as the big tears sprang to his eyes. 
” Nan, me girl, but it's hard 1 ” 

” Ah yis,” said she, and lilted her basket; ” but come away, Tim, 
come away. Home's the best place for us.” 

” Yis,” said Tim, wiping his eyes with his hand. ” Yis, Nan.” 
Then, Nan leading the way and Tim shuffling after, the two old people 
(mourners now in real earnest) crossed the yard ; and at the gate Nan 
halted. 

” I think,” said she, as Tim came up, ” I think we can manage 
this week wi'out the bits o' groceries. Sure they're only luxuries 
an 3 nvay. I’ll go an' see if Mr. Murphy can find me a bit o' crape for 
me bonnet. Yis.” 

” Do,” said Tim. ” Do, Nan ; an’ when you're about it,” he said, 
taking his sixpence from his pocket and handing it to her, ” ye may 
as well get me a bit for me hat. Ay I sure I can do wi'out me tabaccy 
for one week. Aw yis ! Away quick. Nan ; an' hurry back, me girl, 
hurry back.” 

^ Nan turned up towards the market-house ; but Tim went down¬ 
hill towards the bridge; and when, presently. Nan came to him, 
carrying her little packet of crape in her big basket, Tim's head was 
bowed over the parapet and he was mumbling tearfully: ” Aw, me 
poor Padeen, me poor Padeen 1 ” 

Nan plucked at his sleeve. 

” Come away home, Tim,” she said ; ” come away.” And at the 
word Tim raised his head, dried his eyes, and set off dowly after Nan 
up the long, dusty road that wearily led towards home. 




Tff QUID BOY 

Shan F. Buixock 

B elow in the kitchen, the plebeians were making meny with 
quip and crank, pipe and glass, as they sat round the walls 
and here and there over the floor in the warmth of the great 
peat fire ; their laughter and chatter (subdued though it was, or tried 
to be) was heard distinctly above in the little parlour, where, round a 
well-spread table, sat a select company—the Hite of the wake, you might 
say—gravely stirring their tea, eating their ham, discoursing on the 
merits and virtues (now, many of them, first brought to light) of the 
man who ofttimes had made merry at that very table, and now lay 
stark and lonely in a room beyond the kitchen. 

“ Ay, ay," sobbed the widow from her place behind the teacups; 
'* it's God's truth ; he was the generous heart an' the tender. Och, 
the heart av a child I " 

The spoons clinked dolefully round the cups; the men solemnly 
wagged their heads ; the women sniffed and, to conquer emotion, tried 
buttered toast. 

" How often, here in this very room," the widow went on, " did 
I hear him spake the word. Ay, ay 1 An' 'twas the great gift o' prayer 
he had. Ah, ye all know it." 

" Ay, ay," went the voices; ** we do, we do; 'twas powerful, 
powerful! " 

“ An' now he's tuk from us—tuk, tuk," cried the widow; " gone 
an' left us to struggle alone wi' Sat'an. Ah, dear, dear I " 

The men were bent over their plates, the women biting their lips; 
it was blessed relief when the hard, level voice of Red John went out 
through the doleful assembly. 

" It's truth ye say, ma’am," said John; " an' may your man be 
safe in glory {Amen — Amm, went the voices). But for yourself, have 
no fear o* Satan an' all his works: next time he makes bold to struggle 
wi' ye. Just ax him if he remembers Red John : that'll settle him." 

Wirii one accord, all eyes were raised and turned wonderingly 
towards the bottom of the table, where, one hand thrust carelessly into 
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his waistcoat pocket, the other idly playing with his knife, sat Red 
John : a big man he was, red-headed, and with a strong, impassive 
face. " You’re all wonderin’ ? ’’ he went on, raising his eyes. " Well, 
ye needn’t. I say to ye aU once more : next time Satan tries strugglin'. 
Just mention me : that’ll finish him.” 

Swiftly vanished sorrow and dole ; the men found their big, coarse 
voices ; the women pocketed their handkerchiefs : all, even the widow 
herself, called on John to explain. 

” Ye mean to say ye never heard ? ” asked John. ” No ? Well, 
well. Such is life ; an’ meself has told the story a score o’ tim^. No 
odds. Here ye are. An’ mind,' he added, shaking his finger, ” no 
interruptions, an’ no sayin’ I’m a liar when I’m done. ... Of course, 
ma’am ; of course I'll wait a minute in welcome; an’ just ax them 
down there to keep their bulls’ voices quiet. Ye know,” he went on, 
as the widow went out for a moment (carrying tobacco, or a bottle, or 
something, for the plebeians in the kitchen), ” it'll niver do to let the 
poor thing fret. Och, no ; an' there’s nothin’ like a story to keep the 
heart from care. . . . Back again, ma'am ? Well, then, 'twas like 
this: ” One day—ay, years ago—word came to me that Long Bob was 
ninnin’ a brewin’ o' poteen. Now, when Long Bob brews, I'm off; 
for let him use treacle, or malt, or whatever he chooses, there's no man 
these parts (an’ I’ve interviewed a few) can make stuff to grip your 
tongue like he can. No matter. Soon as I heard word, off I went, for 
I wanted no dregs ; an’ after a three-mile pull in the cot at last came 
to a wee island out in the lake, and there, in the middle o' the scrub 
an’ the stones, was me darlint Still firin' away; an' round it a party 
o'—Well, never mind, there was more than one there I knew, an’ all 
made me welcome. Ah, 'twas great stuff that; with a whiff off it like 
the middle o' a haystack, an’ not a bite in a gallon of it. . . . Och, och, 
ma’am, is there anything behind ye there in the press ? Sure a tooth- 
ful’d send the words flowin’ out o’ me. . . . That’s right, that's right. 
Hurroo I Now now, only a toothful I said, ma’am ; well, so be it. 
I’ll do me endeavours. 

” Well,” Red John went on, when the company had drunk the 
widow’s health and wished her long life, ” I pass by all that happened 
there, just sayin’ that we had great times, an' that when about dusk 
I set out for home I held a tidy sup besides the two lemonade bottle 
full in me tail pocket. It was a cowld night, an' ye know it's lonesome 
work draggin’ a cot about a lake : so I’U not deny but mebbe I did wet 
me lips once or twice on the way ; an' I’ll acknowledge straight that 
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when 1 landed it took more than a drop to take the stiffness out 
o" me joints. But mark me, ma’am, an' all o’ ye, ye mus’n't run away 
wi’ the notion that I was fuddled ; I held me share, but I was as steady 
on me pins when I stepped out home as I am the night, an’ as clear 
in the head as yourself, ma’am ; long life to ye an’ your very good 
health. . . . Me smilin' little Cruiskeen lavm, lawn, lawn,'* sang John 
in chorus with the plebeians in the kitchen, beating time with his 
tumbler on the table— Me smilin’ lit-tle Crui-skeen lawn / 

" ’Twas about eleven o’clock—more or less. I'll not say as I'm 
stiivin’ for the truth, when I got home. Mary an’ the childer were 
all in bed, an’ there was a glimmer in the lamp, an’ a pot o* porridge 
waitin’ for me over a snug fire ; so down I sits an' makes me supper; 
then lights the pipe and was goin’ over (meanin' to make meself com¬ 
fortable) to hang me coat on the back o' the door when, badness to me, 
if I didn’t catch sight o’ the neck o' a bottle stickin’ out o’ the tail 
pocket. ‘ Och, och,’ says I, scratchin’ me head, ‘ but it's the sore 
temptation, och, och 1 I wonder now would a wee sup hurt one ? ’ 
An’ afore I could make up me mind, the cork was out o’ the bottle an’ 
with some o’ the poteen in a mug I was over by the dresser liftin' a 
sup o’ water out of a can that stood on the floor. 

" Now you’ll attend to this, ma’am, an' the rest o’ ye ; for it's here 
the fun begins an’ it's here I’ll be truthfuller than ever. Just as I 
was stoopin’ to get the water, there was a shakin' in the house, an’ a 
blue flash that kind o' dazzled me; an’ with that I turns round sharp— 
when, lo and behold ye, there, sittin’ by the fire, wi’ his legs crossed 
an’ him lookin’ straight at me, was as fine a lookin’ gentleman as ever 
I clapped eyes on. All dressed in black he was, wi’ a big cloak failin’ 
to the ground, an’ a top hat, if ye please ; an’ his hair black, an’ his face 
shaved, an’ sorrow a smell o' jewelry on his person. Arrah, Lord 
save us, thinks I to meself, who are ye at all, an’ where did ye come 
from ? An’, somehow, the way he sat there that cool, an’ the divilish 
way he looked at me set me shakin’; if it hadn’t been for the sup in 
the mug I’d ha’ dropped on the floor. But the poteen gave me courage ; 
an* wi’ that I minded me manners an’ spakes out. 

" ’ Good evenin’, sir,' sa)^ I; ’ it's pretty late ye’U be ? ’ He 
looked straight at me, keepin’ his legs crossed, an’ not one word he 
answered. Then, thinkin’, maybe, he was hard o’ bearin' I spakes 
again. *’ * Good evenin’, sir,’ says I; ‘ is it missed your way ye have 
the ttig^t ? ’ “ But sorrow a word; there he sat in the chair—^just as 
ye are yourself, ma’am, beggin’ pardon an' meanin’ no comparisems i 
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an* never moved hand or foot or budged a lip. So I scratched me head 
an' cast about what I was to do; for I couldn't keep standin' there 
like a fool, an' I was afraid to move. What in glory, thinks I, am I 
to do ? Then all of a sudden the thought struck me; an' round I 
turns to the coat bangin' on the back o' the door, an' takes th' other 
lemonade bottle out o' the pocket. “ ' Axin' your pardon, sir,' says I, 
' but if it's not makih’ bold, could I offer ye the least taste just 
to keep the raw from your bones ? ' 

" Not a word he answered ; but, thinks I, there’s a twinkle in your 
eye, me boy, that looks as if you'd be partial to a drop; an' ye ail 
know a nod's as good as a wink to a blind horse. So, keepin’ an eye 
on him over me shoulder, I turned an* got another mug off the dresser, 
an’ mixin' a tidy dose I went across the floor an’ offered it t’ him. 
Like a lamb, sirs, he took it; gulped it down an' smacked his lips on 
the last drop. But see here, ma’am ; may I never see light! if the 
draught didn’t turn into blue blazes in his throat. Ye laugh ? Well, 
don't then, if it isn't at your own ignorance. Laugh 1 troth most o’ 
ye’ll see worse than that after ye die." And John winked over his 
glass at the company, 

" Well, thunder an’ turf, thinks I to meself, what kind of a customer 
is this ? Sure if he'd be sociable even it 'd not be so bad. How- 
somede’er, thinks I, I’ll make meself at home by me own fire ; an' 
down I plops on a stool fomenst him, pulls out the cutty, fills it, an' 
lights up. After a couple o' whiffs 1 wipes the shank on me coat an' 
offers it to him. 

" ‘ Mebbe you’d like a draw ? ' says I, holdin' the cutty to him 
across the hearth ; ' people these parts say it goes well wi' poteen.' 

" He reached out an' tuk it, knocked the ashes off it, an’ put it in 
his mouth. May death have me, ma'am, if the sight didn’t parch me 
tongue ! Every whiff o’ him was a blue strame o’ fire ; an’ ye could 
see blue blazes dancin’ over the pipe ; an’ the eyes o' him glared like 
a cat’s in the dark. An’ he never moved a limb; just sat there as 
unconcerned as ever in his black suit, movin' his lips an’ whiffin’ out 
them infernal blue strames. 

" ' Ah, great powers 1' s&ys I; ' what are yc at all, at all ? Why 
are ye here ? Why arc ye here ? ' 

" An’ with that, for I was frightened powerful, I tumbled off the 
stool, an’ with an odious clatter went crash among the pots an’ pot¬ 
hooks. An' the next thing 1 hears is Mary gettin’ out o' bed in fihe room 
above an* liftin’ the latch to come an’ see what was up. 
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** She drew back immediately she seen some one wi* me—^by good 
luck the gentleman had his back to her; an' in a minute or two down 
die a>mes in her petticoats—savin' your presence, ladies all—an' wid 
a shawl round her shoulders. “ ' What’s the matter, John ? * says 
she, kind o' frightened like, an' standin' behind the boy-o, sittin' there 
like a graven image smokin’ away. 

*' ‘ Nothin’,' says I. 

" ' But I was woke out o' me sleep wi’ a shockin’ clatter ? ' says she. 

“ * Ye were,’ says I, * right enough. I stumbled over the pot there.* 

** * You’re late ? ' says she. 

“ * I am,’ sa 5 rs I. 

** * What kep’ ye,’ says she. 

" * Aw, nothin’ particular,' says I. * Just made a kaley or two. 
The gentleman there lost his way in the bog, an' he’s warmin' himself 
before he starts out again.’ 

“ All the time we were discoorsin’, I was winkin’ at Mary to spake 
to the boy-o ; for I thought it powerful wngenteel to stand there wi'out 
addressin’ him. At last, she comes round, an’ drops a curtsy, an' sa 3 rs 
she, in a haltin’ kind o’ way, not a bit like Mary’s usual style o’ talkin’, 
for, as ye all know, she’s blessed wi’ the gift o’ the gab ; 

" * Savin' your presence, sir,' says she, ‘ for appearin’ in these duds 
afore ye ; but—I—was loth—to wait—long—for I was a—fraid 
somethin' bad had ha—^happened when I heard—heard-’ 

" Not another word could she get out; I could see her eyes openin’ 
wide, an' her jaw droppin’, an’ she fell a-tremblin.’ For the boy-o 
just riz his eyes 'n looked at her; kept them hard on her, an’ never 
moved a muscle, nor spoke a word, nor stopped puffin’ blue blazes out 
o' me ould cutty. 

“ All of a sudden Mary turns, to me, white as a corpse, an’ 
says she: ” * God in Heaven 1 John Graham, who's this ? An’ what’s 
goin’ to happen to us at all ? ’ 

" I couldn't answer ; an' I thought Mary was goin’ into a fit. 

* Look at the mouth o' him,’ shouts she,' blue flames cornin’ out 
o’ it I An’ his nose I An’ look at his eyes I Aw, God help us 1 ’— 
an’ she lets a screech ; * look cU his feet I Cloots — cloots ! It’s the divU 
himself t * An' with that she tears from the kitchen up into her room 
an' bolts the door. “ 1 was fair flabbergasted. What could 1 do ? 
Thinks 1, what brings th’ ould boy to my fireside ? 1 rubs me head 
an' locflcs hard at him; then gets up, an' creeinn' to the table empties 
the lemonade bottle down me throat. ” Boys, but potera’s the 
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darlin' stuff; it put a new heart in me; an* cleared me head; an* 
made me feel fit to fight twenty divils. “ Off I p>eels me waistcoat; 
tucks up me shirt sleeves, an* spits on me hands: then up I steps to 
Mister DivU. 

" ' Ye ould ragamuffin,* says 1, an* whacks me fists in his face, 
* what brings ye roamin' like a roarin' lion to decent Prodestan* houses ? 
Did ye ever hear tell o* Red John Graham,' says I, * that hits man or 
divil like the kick o’ a horse ? Look at the face o’ him, then,* an' I 
glares straight at him ; * look at him,’ says I, * ye tarnation ould scare¬ 
crow ; look an' tremble. Mister Beelzebub 1 Ye’re in the wrong house 
the night, ye flamin’ ould tinker ye ! * says I, ‘ Your kind isn’t here, 
Apollyon. I’m Red John, me boy, that fears neither man nor divil. 
Let me at your face,’ sa 3 rs I—an* from the bedroom comes Mary’s 
voice shoutin’: * Hurroo, John I Pelt the ould vagabond. Pepper 
him, John’ ‘ I will, Mary,’ I shouts ; * I will. Come out. Stand up. 
Give me three minutes at your wizened countenance till I leave ye a 
laughin’ stock for your own angels.* 

" Then I made a grab,” shouted John, knocking his chair over as 
he jumped up, and upsetting his tumbler as he made a false clutch at 
his neighbour’s hair. " I made a grab at the head o’ him Just like that. 

” ' Come out t ’ roars I. ' Come out an’ he kilt I ’ An’ with the 
word I fell on me head in the comer over an empty chair.” 

‘* Gone ? ” cried the widow. ” He was gone ? ” 

“ Ay,” answered John ; ” when I came to there was no one there 
but Mary, flingin’ water over me an’ roarin’ meila murther.” 

” Prime,” went up the voices. “ It’s prime. BuUy for you, John. 
Tight boy, John.” Then, from halfway down the table, came the 
voice of a sceptic. 

” Well,” it said, ” in me own experience I've known poteen do 
fuare things; but never before this night did I hold it responsible 
for makin’ a man the biggest liar at a wake. Is there no one else ? 
Och, is there no one else ? Can no one tell a sober lie for a change ? ” 
John leant over the table towards the sceptic. " Young man,” 
he said, “ ye call me a liar, an* ye say I was drunk. Your years, an' 
the house we’re in, '11 excuse ye this time; but never again, mind. 
An' if you, or any other person here, repeats such things. I'll take 
ye home an’ prove me words by sittin’ ye in the very chair th’ 
ould boy sat in: an’ I’ll give ye the wiggin’ I meant for him into 
the bargain.” 
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THE REVEREND PETER FLANNERY 


M y friend the Reverend Peter Flannery is the stemest-looking 
and the gentlest of men. To look at him you would fancy 
he had spent a fierce life; but the truth is that he has lived 
in a wilderness and that in his broad parish of Moher there is not a 
mouse afraid of him. 

1 first met him in an hotel at Lisdoonvama. One night there was 
singing, and a big, truculent old priest sang in his turn: 

When we went a-gipsying, 

A long time ago. 

He was very serious and hoarse. With his grim face and white 
hair he looked the last man in the world to “ go a-gipsying.” After¬ 
wards I came to know Peter, and spent many evenings with him in 
the little house where he lives with an old housekeeper of singular 
ugliness and a turbulent small boy known as Patrick Flannery. I 
found him absurdly simple, a man knowing nothing of the world and 
troubling himself little about anything beyond the borders of Moher; 
but though he is so unpretending he has deep respect for his dignity 
as a parish-priest. On one of those evenings in his naked little parlour 
he told me the story of the only adventure of his life. 

A small island with a ruined house on it lies near the shore of the 
most desolate part of the parish ; ^t high tide it is ringed with white 
Jumping waves, but at ebb it is set in a black rim of rocks. A miser 
was strangled there for his money by his daughter, seventy years ago, 
so the house is known for miles around as the “ House of the Murder." 
Then it was a headland, but afterwards the encroaching sea cut it off 
from the coast. The Moher folk say the island is haunted by the ghost 
of an old man with a choked face and with purple foam on his lips, and 
is given up to the Evil Spirits. 

One stormy winter’s night, nearly twelve years ago now, Peter 
Flannery was riding back from visiting a d 5 dng woman near Liscannor. 
It was raining, the wind was dead against him ; he had seldom been out 
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on such a night though his life-work took him on many a wild lonely 
ride. As he reached the Liscannor Cross-roads his horse stopped, and 
a heart-broken voice came from under the trees. 

Remember the Dark Man I For God's sake remember the Dark 
Man I ” He knew that it was Andy Lonergan, the " Dark Man "— 
that is, the blind man—^who haunted that place day and night. 

" Is that yourself, Andy ? " said he. 

“ 'Tis so, your reverence, but 'tis the black night to be abroad, 
sure the Banshee is keenin' on th' island." 

“ The Banshee, is it ? I know, I know, and manny's the time I've 
heard that same, Andy. There's never a rough night without her." 

" Is it the wind ye mane, father ? I know the wind's cry if anny- 
one, but 'twasn't only that on th' island to-night; 'twas a woman’s 
voice, sometimes 'twas like a child’s. There’ll be sore hearts in Moher 
the mom." 

" Ah well, Andy 1 manny's the queer thing ye've heard in your 
time," said Peter, and he rode homewards, but Andy's words kept in 
his head. Now, the blind man was half crazed, yet dared not lie about 
the Banshee ; perhaps there was some poor soul in trouble out on the 
island. At last he turned his horse ; as he rode back past the Cross¬ 
roads he called out, " Are ye there, Andy ? ” but no answer came. 
The horse seemed to have strong objections to going seaward, and Peter 
himself had misgivings ; he is a Clare man, the son of a Ball 3 rvaughan 
fisherman, and though of course he does not believe in the Banshee, 
yet would rather not have gone where there was any chance of meeting 
her. Then he thought—suppose Andy was fooling him I He could 
fancy the blind man sitting hidden and grinning at him as he rode back 
past the Cross-roads. It would be a fine joke in Moher ; he flushed at 
such irreverence. 

Then he reached the shore, and dismounting fastened his horse to 
a wall, and walked down across the slipping shingle, crunching it under 
foot; he was tripped by tangles of seaweed, and stumbled over a fishing 
coracle, could see scarcely a yard in front of him. " 'Tis a blind man’s 
holiday,” he thought. " Faith, Dark Andy could see as much as I can, 
and why couldn’t McCaura leave his coracle in a sensible place ? " 
He went to the water’s edge, the foam splashed over him, he could see 
nothing but the white flashes of breakers and was deafened by the noise. 
A few minutes of this was enough ; he turned back with a smile at the 
absurdity of his going out there at that time of night. " There's no 
fool like an old one," he said ; then stopped to listen again, and in a 
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pause (when the wind seemed to be taking breath for a howl) heard a 
child’s cry from the island. How could a baby be on the island in a 
hurricane, when there was not a soul for miles around would go there 
for love or money at any time ? Hb misgivings rushed back with 
uncanny legends of lost souls bound on the winds or imprisoned in the 
waves that always keep racing towards the land yet always break 
before reaching it. This might be some Devil’s trap. True, he could 
exorcise the Devil, but would rather not. 

He waited during the new howl of the wind—^it seemed endless— 
then in the next pause heard the child’s voice again; it was an un¬ 
mistakably human squall. ’Tis a child, sure enough,” he said, ” an’ 
a strong one at that.” The question for him was not how did the baby 
get on the island, but how was he to get it off ? McCaura's cabin was 
a mile away across the bog, and on such a night no one would be out 
except Dark Andy, who would be worse than useless. The only thing 
was to go out to the island himself, so he groped his way to the coracle. 

Now a coracle is a sort of punt, a shallow frame covered with 
tarpaulin, a ticklish craft, but it can live in the wildest sea, though as 
Peter said—" ’Tis alwa}^ on the look-out for a chance to drown ye.” 
He shouldered it as one to the manner bom. Many a day and night 
had he spent afloat in the time when he was a fisher-boy ; be thought 
how often since then he had longed to put out to sea, only his mighty 
dignity as a parish priest forbade it. His old bones were stiff, but he 
was as strong as ever. 

Well, to cut a long story short, he launched that coracle and reached 
the island, not without risky and hard work. Dragging the coracle 
ashore, he made his way to the ruined house ; the roof had fallen in, 
the windows were gone, only the walls were left. He could see nothing, 
but the child’s cry guided him, and then in a corner he found a woman 
lying huddled on a heap of fallen piaster and laths; her face was to 
the wall, her left arm clutched a tiny baby. He knelt down by her and 
touched her forehead—she was dead. By her dress he knew she came 
from the Arran Islands. Perhaps she had been brought to the ” House 
of the Murder ” to keep the birth secret; or perhaps the fishers bringing 
her to the mainland had been caught by the gale, and could place her 
in no better shelter in the time of her trouble. Now the Arran folk 
were familiar to him, many were of his kindred ; he must have known 
this woman from her babyhood, and as a slip of a girl running barefoot 
on the hills. He turned her face to him, but could only see it dimly; 
it was much changed too, and half hidden by wet hair. Then the 
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thought came that he had no right to pry into her secret; he laid her 
head back reverently. She lay there with her face to the wail as if 
she had died in shame. 

He took the baby and chafed it, wrapping his woollen comforter 
round it; he thought it was d 3 dng—his knowledge of babies was small 
—so he decided to baptize it at once. There was no lack of water, for 
the rain was still falling in torrents, so he filled a cup that was l 3 dng 
with some untasted food by the mother, and baptized that whining 
infant as reverently and solemnly as if he had been in a great cathedral. 

It must have been a strange scene in the " House of the Murder ” 
—the gaunt old man dripping from the rain and the sea, holding the 
baby tenderly and awkwardly, with the body of the mother l 3 dng 
beside them. He gave the baby the name Patrick, the first that came 
to him, “ Pathricius, ego te baptizo," and so forth in his queer Latin 
brogue, and the small new Christian howled dismally, and the gale 
answering howled outside. Then he unbuttoned the breast of his 
greatcoat and fastened the baby inside—so that only its ridiculous 
red face could be seen—^and started for home. Crossing more easily 
this time, he found his old horse huddled in dumb resignation under 
the lee of the wall, and rode home through the storm at a good pace 
with a light heart. Every now and then the child cried to show that 
the life was in it, and then he tried to quiet it tenderly with " Be 
hushed now, vick machree, son of my heart 1 Ah I be sthUl, Pathrick. 
Be aisy, ye cantankerous little cur 1 ” 

There was great work that night in the little house, when the old 
priest and his housekeeper welcomed their guest. And when the baby 
was cosily asleep, Peter got into his big arm-chair and mixed himself a 
steaming tumbler of punch—for no man values punch more, though 
of course in strict moderation—and he felt he deserved it to-night. 
" An' would ye believe it ? " and at this point of his story his voice 
shook with pathos—" would ye believe it, at th’ instant when I was 
putting it to me lips the clock sthruck twelve, and so I couldn't taste a 
dhrop, not a single dhrop I ” For if he had tasted it after midnight 
he could not have said Mass. This was a lame ending to his one 
adventurous night. The baby was kept in the priest's house, and, 
when the gale went down, the mother's body was brought from the 
island and buried; I think Father Peter found afterwards who she 
was, though her name never passed his lips. 

For nearly twelve years “ Pathrick ” has ruled the priest's house, 
thriving imder the rough tenderness of Peter Flannery. Meanwhile 
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Peter has led always the same life, rising in the early morning to say 
Mass in the cold chapel before a scanty congregation of women ; many 
of them pray aloud with shut eyes and entire disregard of their neigh¬ 
bours, and Patrick now serves him as clerk, looking very serious in his 
little white surplice, like a Cupid in a monk’s cowl. 

Then he rides on his sick-calls, miles and miles away through the 
bogs and over the hills, for he goes at any hour of the day or night to 
any one who chooses to summon him ; or he walks down to the school— 
where he usually finds Patrick standing in the comer with his face to 
the wall, in disgrace—or he goes his rounds through the Village of 
Moher. Many a time have I seen him striding down the Village “ like 
an executioner," and the dirty little ragged children running to meet 
him and snuggling their smeared faces against his long coat. The first 
time babies see him they yell as if he was the Devil; but the next time 
they would yell louder still if he forgot to fondle them. Many a time 
have I seen him standing in the street, beleaguered by a cluster of women, 
scowling nervously over them and looking to see if there is any chance 
of rescue ; while they all talk at once, quarrelling among themselves : 
" Ah I Peggy Lonergan, dacint woman, be whisht, can't ye ? " 

" Mary Ronan, I take shame o' ye to be throublin' the holy priest 
so. Won't ye be lettin' me have a single word wid him ? " 

And now in the evenings he has something to dream about, and 
when he sits alone by the fire in his naked parlour, smoking his old 
pipe—with his tumbler of punch smoking too, to keep him company— 
he dreams of the great future of Patrick Flannery. He sees that urchin 
grow up a model, go to Maynooth and win prizes there, rise rapidly in 
the Church, and even become a Bishop. It is true Pat will have to 
change greatly before then, for it is a queer Bishop he would make 
now ; but time works wonders and. Pat has a good heart. 

Peter hears him preaching the great sermons himself has never 
preached to the great congregations he has never seen. And he thinks 
that *' His Lordship Docthor Flannery " has a pleasing sound, that 
Bishop Flannery will be loved by all, that blessings will go with him ; 
it is he that will have an eye for true worth and never let a plain man 
spend his life in a wilderness while smoother-tongued men have all they 
want. But at this point the dream breaks, for he knows in his heart that 
he would be sorry to leave his wilderness; so when the clock strikes nine 
he slowly finishes his punch, knocks out the ashes from his pipe and 
goes up the steep stairs to his bedroom, quavering in his hoarse voice* 

When we went a-gipsying. 

A long time ago. 






A CONTSTEMARA MIRACLE 


Frank Mathew 

S OME said big John Mumane was the laziest man in Connemara, 
others called him a surly dog ; but I always liked him. He 
had some excuse for his laziness and surliness. When 1 knew 
him first he was active enough. He used then to begin the day in 
the brightest of tempers, and if he had been let sit in peace and 
sunshine would have remained merry, but work undermined his cheer¬ 
fulness. His farm lay high above Leenane at the head of the Killeries, 
a creek walled in by mountains, in the heart of the Irish Highlands. 

Two roads wind down to the creek, one lower by Finigan’s shebeen 
and one by Mumane’s farm. In those days I half envied him ; he 
had a pretty little wife, a neat home, and three pigs, while I owned 
neither a pig nor a wife ; he had no vain ambition and asked nothing 
better than to live and die at home in that wilderness. 

But when I visited Connemara again, years later, things had changed 
with him ; he had met with ill-luck, and had lost heart. A bank 
holding his little money had failed, his crops had failed too, his last 
pig had died; everything had gone badly with him. He spent half 
his time at the shebeen, and had a dangerous look. To make matters 
worse, he was to be turned out of his farm—had quarrelled with his 
landlord ; for a true Galway-man always quarrels with the man best 
able to thrash him. Murnane was full of fight, his mother used to say 
of him that he was never at rest except when he was fighting, and 
of course be knew that some one else must be responsible for tus 
misfortunes, so he laid the blame at his landlord’s door. 

His landlord was my friend Shane Desmond, who in those days was 
always at war with his tenants. Here I thought were the makings of 
a tragedy —sl lawless district, an unruly peasantry, and a hated land¬ 
lord. 

Well, that summer my stay in Connemara was brief, and soon after 
I left, Murnane came to the turning-point of his life. I have the story 
from his own lips. 
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In November, when the days grew short and the nights dark, there 
was a rumour in the shebeens near Leenane that some of “ the boys ” 
were coming from D^mond's estate in Clare, a fishing-boat would 
bring them from Liscannor to the Killeries and take them back without 
any one being the wiser, and their trip might mend matters. 

One boisterous evening, Mumane was standing at his window 
watching his wife trudging heavily up the mountain road. All day 
the wind had been hissing drearily through the mountains ; now it was 
snarling and yelping like fighting dogs. There was a veil of rain 
wavering on the grey crescent of sea. 

He had spent hours that day at the shebeen. As he watched his 
wife he thought in a muddled way how pretty she was when she was 
young though now she was a plain little woman; he thought of the 
time when he first caught her in his arms, down yonder where the Owen- 
Erriff runs by the Devil’s Mother Mountain—*' I love ye, Molly Joyce I 
tell me now, are ye listenin’ to me, mavourneen dheelish ! I love ye 1 " 
—then of their life, of the careless years, of his losses and troubles, of 
the heavy evenings he spent smoking by the dull light of the turf fire 
alone with her in this cabin, then of the loud nights in the shebeen, and 
of the dreary times at home after. She seemed to get so silent and 
dull, he was tired of her worried face, sick of her frightened way of 
watching him. 

Though he knew that she was a kind little woman, and that she loved 
him like a dog, he had grown hard and cold with her. Only that even¬ 
ing he had told her roughly to stop making a hare of herself, moping 
and poking about doing nothing, and to get out of that and to spend 
the night at her father’s; and she, knowing the little use of speaking 
to him, had gone silently. He felt half sorry for his roughness as he 
watched her; after all she was a good soul and they had been happy 
together once. But now that he was to lose his last belongings why 
should he keep her ? how could he when he couldn’t ? She must go 
back to her own folk who were well-to-do—for those parts—^while he 
went out to try his luck in the world. 

Then he walked up and down his cabin. It looked wretched; 
the turf fire on the hearth had smouldered, the whitewashed walls 
were blackened by smoke, they had little on them but a big crucifix, 
there was little furniture left. He remembered it bright and homelike; 
now it would be unr oofed, he would be penniless and homeless unless 
Desmond was shot that night. 
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For the boat had come from Liscaimor, and when Desmond drove 
back from Carrala, *' the boys " were to wait for him on the lower road. 
If he came by the upper road, Humane would see him, and was to put 
a light in his window ; then they would change their ambush. 

At the best. Humane's thoughts were not clear. Now he kept 
thinking, over and over again, sure 'twas no harm lighting a candle, 
'twas no business of his whatever the boys below might do ; then, 'twas 
his chance of revenge, sure the man deserved to be killed; then, if 
only he was going to hit Desmond himself 'twould be different, but 
'twas cowardly just lighting a candle; then, 'twas a black job 
after all. 

Outside the twilight was fading ; the wind was working itself into 
a rage with uncanny cries. Was that the wind or the shriek of the 
Banshee ? It was said that lost souls were chained on the wind, 
surely there were human cries in it now: why were the dead abroad 
to-night ? 

The landscape was blotted out. Then the moon began to rise 
and the backs of the mountains rose out of the darkness. Then he 
saw their steep walls and the winding lane of slaty water between 
them. 

There was a glimmer of silver over Huilrea ; the moon floated into 
sight with milky-edged clouds round her; a path of light crossed the 
water, and three streams glittered on the Blue Gable Hountain. The 
moon seemed to shine out with strange suddenness; the jagged top 
of Huilrea stood black against her, making her look as if a ragged piece 
had been torn from her. He stared till the light dazzled him ; then 
turned away. 

The black cracifix on the wall opposite was shown plainly by the 
moonlight; the face of its figure was bent forward as if watching him. 
He had prayed before it so often all his life. It had seen him a baby 
in the cradle, a child dandled by his mother, a man bringing home his 
bride. Here in this cabin, this one room where his life had been centred, 
the cracifix hung as a silent witness. He thought of his misery; sure 
he had cause to hate the man. Still that sad face was watching him, 
he could not bear it, must take the cracifix down. Placing a bench 
under, he reached to the nail fastening the top and wrenched it out. 

The moon was covered. The cross leant forward in the darkness. 
He turned his head away to shun the bent face ; and groping, tugged 
out the nail at the foot. The cross seemed as heavy as lead, he dmred 
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not look at it: placing it in the corner—fa<» downward—^he covered 
it with a cloth. 

Then he stood again at the window. The moon shone out, and the 
wind lurched drunkenly against the door, with an echo of singing from 
the shebeen, the chorus of “ Criiiscin Lan " (The Little Full Jug): 

Is gra4h mo croldhe a cuilin ban ban ban. 

Is gradh mo croidhe a cuilin ban. 

He could fancy the crowded smoky room, the glowing turf fire, and old 
Pat Finigan singing with a jolly flushed face; and those other men 
listening too, crouching behind the low wall. 

There was a stain of rust on his right hand and he thought it was 
blood, rubbed it but it was dry, felt as if a curse had fallen on him. 
Then came a pause between the gusts, and he heard the ring of hoofs 
on the stony road. At once he turned back to light the candle, took 
it with a shaky hand : then on the wall where the cross had been, saw 
a dazzling white cross. 

He staggered back with his eyes fixed on it: it was a miracle, a last 
warning. He dashed the candle on the ground, and crunched it under 
foot into the earthen floor. 

The moon was drowned by the clouds and left the cabin pitch dark. 
The wind crashed against the door again. He unlatched the door, it 
was dashed open—^he could not breathe—tried to pull it to after him 
but could not, some unseen hand seemed dragging it. The wind swirled 
through the cabin and flung the cloth from the prostrate crucifix. 

The next morning was calm, with a stainless sky. Molly came 
trudging down the mountain road from her father’s farm, her heart 
heavy with foreboding. All that night she had been crying and praying. 
The glory of the morning, the rare colouring of the mountains, the 
green crescent of sea, were nothing to her. 

As she reached the door of the cabin she saw her man sitting by the 
hearth with his head bent forward on his hands. The crucifix was gone 
from its place. It had been fixed there when the walls had been shining 
with fresh whitewash, now they were blackened, but where it had hung 
the wall remained white in the shape of a cross. 

*' Is it you, asthore ? " he said, came to meet her, put his hands on 
htx shoulders, and drew her close to him. 

" It's a hard world 'tis, mavoumeen, but we’ll bear God’s will 
together, Molly dear.” 
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THE TWISTING OF THE ROPE 


H an RAH AN was walking the roads one time near Kin vara at 
the fall of day, and he heard the sound of a fiddle from a 
house a little way off the roadside. He turned up the path 
to it, for he never had the habit of passing by any place where there 
was music or dancing or good company, without going in. The man 
of the house was standing at the door, and when Hanrahan came near 
he knew him and he said : " A welcome before you, Hanrahan, you 
have been lost to us this long time." But the woman of the house 
came to the door and she said to her husband : " I would be as well 
pleased for Hanrahan not to come in to-night, for he has no good name 
now among the priests, or with women that mind themselves, and I 
wouldn't wonder from his walk if he has a drop of drink taken." But 
the man said, " I will never turn away Hanrahan of the poets from 
my door," and with that he bade him enter. 

There were a good many neighbours gathered in the house, and 
some of them remembered Hanrahan ; but some of the Uttle lads that 
were in the corners had only heard of him, and they stood up to have 
a view of him, and one of them said : " Is not that Hanrahan that had 
the school, and that was brought away by Them ? " But his mother 
put her hand over his mouth and bade him be quiet, and not be sa 3 dng 
things like that. " For Hanrahan is apt to grow wicked," she said, 
" if he hears talk of that story, or if any one goes questioning him." 
One or another called out then, asking him for a song, but the man of 
the house said it was no time to ask him for a song, before he had 
rested himself; and he gave him whiskey in a glass, and Hanrahan 
thanked him and wished him good health and drank it off. 

The fiddler was tuning his fiddle for another dance, and the man 
of the house said to the young men, they would all know what dancing 
was like when they saw Hanrahan dance, for the like of it had never 
been seen since he was there before. Hanrahan said he would not 
dance, he had better use for his feet now, travelling as he was through 
the five provinces of Ireland. Just as he said that, there came in at 
the half-door Oona, the daughter of the house, having a few bits of 
bog deal from Connemara in her arms for the fire. She threw them 
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on the hearth and the flame rose up, and showed her to be very comely 
and smiling, and two or three of the young men rose up and asked for 
a dance. But Hanrahan crossed the floor and brushed the others away, 
and said it was with him she must dance, after the long road he had 
travelled before he came to her. And it is likely he said some soft 
j|rord in her ear, for she said nothing against it, and stood out with him, 
^Md there were little blushes in her cheeks. Then other couples stood 
up, but when the dance was going to begin, Hanrahan chanced to look 
down, and he took notice of his boots that were worn and broken, and 
the ragged grey socks showing through them ; and he said angrily it 
was a bad floor, and the music no great things, and he sat down in 
the dark place beside the hearth. But if he did, the girl sat down 
there with him. 

The dancing went on, and when that dance was over another was 
called for, and no one took much notice of Oona and Red Hanrahan 
for a while, in the corner where they were. But the mother grew to 
be uneasy, and she called to Oona to come and help her to set the table 
in the inner room. But Oona, that had never refused her before, said 
she would come soon, but not yet, for she was listening to whatever 
he was saying in her ear. The mother grew yet more uneasy then, 
and she would come nearer them, and let on to be stirring the fire or 
sweeping the hearth, and she would listen for a minute to hear what 
the poet was saying to her child. And one time she heard him telling 
about white-handed Deirdre, and how she brought the sons of Usnach 
to their death ; and how the blush in her cheeks was not so red as the 
blood of kings’ sons that was shed for her, and her sorrows had never 
gone out of mind ; and he said it was maybe the memory of her that 
made the cry of the plover on the bog as sorrowful in the ear of the 
poets SIS the keening of young men for a comrade. And there would 
never have been that memory of her, he said, if it was not for the poets 
that had put her beauty in their songs. And the next time she did 
not well understand what he was saying, but as far as she could hear 
it had the sound of poetry though it was not rhjmied, and this is what 
she heard him say : “ The sun and the moon are the man and the girl, 
they are my life and your life, they are travelling and ever travelling 
through the skies as if under the one hood. It was God made them 
for one another. He made your life and my life before the beginning 
of the world, he made them that they might go through the world, 
up and down, like the two best dancers that go on with the dance up 
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and down the long floor of the bam, fresh and laughing, when all the 
rest are tired out and leaning against the wall/* 

The old woman went then to where her husband was playing cards, 
but he would take no notice of her, and then she went to a woman of 
the neighbours and said : *‘ Is there no way we can get them from one 
another ? " and without waiting for an answer she said to some young 
men that were talking together: " What good are you when you 
cannot make the best girl in the house come out and dance with you ? 
And go now the whole of you,” she said, " and see can you bring her 
away from the poet's talk.” But Oona would not listen to any of 
them, but only moved her hand as if to send them away. Then they 
called to Hanrahan and said he had best dance with the girl himself, 
or let her dance with one of them. When Hanrahan heard what they 
were sa3dng he said : " That is so, I will dance with her; there is no 
man in the house must dance with her but myself.” 

He stood up with her then, and led her out by the hand, and some 
of the young men were vexed, and some began mocking at his ragged 
coat and his broken boots. But he took no notice, and Oona took no 
notice, but they looked at one another as if all the world belonged to 
themselves alone. But another couple that had been sitting together 
like lovers stood out on the floor at the same time, holding one another's 
hands and moving their feet to keep time with the music. But 
Hanrahan turned his back on them as if angry, and in place of dancing 
he began to sing, and as he sang he held her hand, and his voice grew 
louder, and the mocking of the young men stopped, and the fiddle 
stopped, and there was nothing heard but his voice that had in it the 
sound of the wind. And what he sang was a song he had heard or 
had made one time in his wanderings on Slieve Echtge, and the words 
of it as they can be put into English were like this: 

O Death's old bony finger 
Will never find us there 
In the high hollow townland 
Where love's to give and to spare ; 

Where boughs have fruit and blossom 
At all times of the year ; 

Where rivers are running over 
With red beer and brown beer. 

An old man plays the bagpipes 
In a gold and silver wood ; 

Queens, their eyes blue like the ice. 

Are dancing in a crowd. 
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And while he was singing it Oona moved hearer to him, and the 
colour had gone from her cheek, and her eyes were not blue now, but 
grey with the tears that were in them, and any one that saw her would 
have thought she was ready to follow him there and then from the 
west to the east of the world. 

But one of the young men called out: " Where is that country he 
is singing about ? Mind yourself, Oona, it is a long way off, you might 
be a long time on the road before you would reach to it.” And another 
said : " It is not to the Country of the Young you will be going if you 
go with him, but to Mayo of the bogs.” Oona looked at him then as 
if she would question him, but he raised her head in his hand, and called 
out between singing and shouting: ” It is very near us that country 
is, it is on every side; it may be on the bare hill behind it is, or it 
may be in the heart of the wood.” And he said out very loud and 
clear : ” In the heart of the wood ; oh, death will never find us in the 
heart of the wood. And will you come with me there, Oona ? ” he 
said. 

But while he was saying this the two old women had gone outside 
the door, and Oona's mother was crying, and she said : ” He has put 
an enchantment on Oona. Can we not get the men to put him out 
of the house ? ” 

” That is a thing you cannot do,” said the other woman, “ for he 
is a poet of the Gael, and you know well if you would put a poet of 
the Gael out of the house, he would put a curse on you that would 
wither the com in the fields and dry up the milk of the cows, if it had 
to hang in the air seven years.” 

" God help us,” said the mother, " and why did I ever let him into 
the house at all, and the wild name he has 1 ” 

” It would have been no harm at all to have kept him outside, 
but there would great harm come upon you if you put him out by force. 
But listen to the plan I have to get him out of the house by his own 
doing, without any one putting him from it at all.” 

It was not long after that the two women came in again, each of 
them having a bundle of hay in her apron. Hanrahan was not singing 
now, but he was talking to Oona very fast and soft, and he was saying: 
" The house is narrow but the world is wide, and there is no true lover 
that need be afraid of night or morning or sun or stars or shadows of 
evening, or any earthly thing.” " Hanrahan,” said the mother then, 
striking tiiTn on the shoulder, ** will you give me a hand here for a 
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minute ? ” '* Do that, Hanrahan,” said the woman of the neighbours, 

“ and help us to make this hay into a rope, for you are ready with 
your hands, and a blast of wind has loosened the thatdr on the 
haystack." 

*' I will do that for you," said he, and he took the little stick in his 
hands, and the mother began giving out the hay, and he twisting it, 
but he was hurrying to have done with it, and to be free again. The 
women went on talking and giving out the hay, and encouraging him, 
and saying what a good twister of a rope he was, better than their own 
neighbours or than any one they had ever seen. And Hanrahan saw 
that Oona was watching him, and he began to twist very quick and 
with his head high, and to boast of the readiness of his hands, and the 
learning he had in his head, and the strength in his arms. And as he 
was boasting, he went backward, twisting the rope always till he came 
to the door that was open behind him, and without thinking he passed 
the threshold and was out on the road. And no sooner was he there 
than the mother made a sudden rush, and threw out the rope after him, 
and she shut the door and the half-door and put a bolt upon them. 

She was well pleased when she had done that, and laughed out 
loud, and the neighbours laughed and praised her. But they heard 
him beating at the door, and saying words of cursing outside it, and 
the mother had but time to stop Oona that had her hand upon the 
bolt to open it. She made a sign to the fiddler then, and he began a 
reel, and one of the young men asked no leave but caught hold of 
Oona and brought her into the thick of the dance. And when it was 
over and the fiddle had stopped, there wa.s no sound at all of anything 
outside, but the road was as quiet as before. 

As to Hanrahan, when he knew he was shut out and that there was 
neither shelter nor drink nor a girl's car for him that night, the anger 
and the courage went out of him, and he went on to where the waves 
were beating on the strand. 

He sat down on a big stone, and he began swinging his right arm and 
singing slowly to himself, the way he did always to hearten himself 
when every other thing failed him. And whether it was that time or 
another time he made the song that is called to this day " The Twisting 
of the Rope," and that begins, " What was the dead cat that put me 
in this place," is not known. 

But after he had been singing a while, mist and shadows seemed to 
gather about him, sometimes coming out of the sea, and sometimes 
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moving upon it. It seemed to him that one of the shadows was the 
queen-woman he had seen in her sleep at Slievc Echtge; not in her 
sleep now, but mocking, and calling out to them that were behind 
her: " He was weak, he was weak, he had no courage." And he felt 
the strands of the rope in his hand yet, and went on twisting it, but 
it seemed to him as he twisted that it had all the sorrows of the world 
in it. And then it seemed to him as if the rope had changed in his 
dream into a great water-worm that came out of the sea, and that 
twisted itself about him, and held him closer and closer, and grew 
from big to bigger till the whole of the earth and skies were wound up 
in it, and the stars themselves were but the shining of the ridges of 
its skin. And then he got free of it, and went on, shaking and unsteady, 
along the edge of the strand, and the grey shapes were flying here and 
there around him. And this is what they were sa5dng, " It is a pity 
for him that refuses the call of the daughters of the Sidhe, for he will 
find no comfort in the love of the women of the earth to the end of 
life and time, and the cold of the grave is in his heart for ever. It 
is death he has chosen ; let him die, let him die, let him die." 
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S ITTING by the fire we were, smoking our bits of pipes, Just 
him and me together, when, of a sudden, he turns on me an' he 
says: “ Da,” he says, *' it's about time I was thinking of 
taking a wife,” says he. 

” An’ is that the way wid ye ? ” I says. ” Troth, an’ I'm thinking 
as much meself this long time. Sure it’s scandalising discomfirture 
we're living in,” I says, ” ever since poor auld Maria went and died 
on us,—the Lord be merciful to her soul! Your poor mother,—the 
Lord be merciful to her!—she'd be like to tear the eyes out of them 
sluts of girls this minute,—the blessed saint in Heaven, that she is I 
Thrue for ye, me boy, it’s a wife we want, and who’d be the wan to 
look out but yourself, since it’s the auld fellow I’m getting, entirely. 
And who’ll it be ? " says I, that innicent, niver susp>ecting he'd be so 
undutiful as to be making his choice unbeknownst to me—^let alone 
that same grand choice 1 ” Who’ll be it ? ” I axes him. " What 

would ye say to Miss Condren at the Cross Roads ? It's thrue she’s a 
long nose of her own ; but what’s that ? She's the rale auld family.” 

" What 'ud I say to Miss Condren ? ” cries he. " It’s making game 
o’ me ye are, I think. What 'ud I say to Judy Condren ? ” says he, 
grinning at me wid all his white teeth an’ thim clinched over his pipe. 
” Sure, if I saw that long nose of hers poking about here—‘ Take your 
snipe's beak out of this house,’ that’s what I’d say to her." 

” Then it’s one of them thriftless Roches ye’ve got in your mind,” 
says I; " not but what auld Roche is a dacent feller, an’ the girls has 
fine figures of their own. I'm not denying. But it's not much fortune 
they'd be bringing a boy.” 

” Is it I,” he cried, ”'d take up wid one of them? Bedad, I’m 
surprised at ye for mintioning them at all I What would I be doing 
with such flithereens, streeling about wid their ribbins an’ their feathers 
an’ the impident airs of them ? ” 

** Then it’ll be Mary Cassidy, I’ll be bound,” says I. 

'* No such thing," says he; “ she’s been walking wid Jim Nolan 
this month past.” 

” Will it be Miss O'Donnell ? ” says I. 
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** It will not/* ^ys he ; ** I'd rather go single all me days/’ 

** Well, in the name of God,” says I, ” who is it to be, thin ? May 
be it's a town-girl ye're set on after all. There's Miss Hinnegan at the 
hotel,—^it's not the family connection I'd choose for ye, Johnny, the 
O'Moores have never wedded wid trade yet—^but they do be sa3nn' it's 
rolling in gold ^e'U be when auld Hinnegan dies. She'll not say no 
to ye, Johnny. Troth, and I was noticing them were quare looks she 
was giving ye last Saturday after the pig-fair.” 

” An' what sort of looks would ye have her give anny wan wid 
them crass eyes of hers,” sa3rs me young man, an' he takes his pipe 
out of his mouth an' bursts out laughing. “ Sure, God help her, she 
can't look one way widout lookin’ the other. She’d be the right sort 
to put things straight for us.” 

At that I bid him lave off his moidering thricks, for I knew it was 
humbugging me, he was, an' not a bit of marrying on him. An' he 
never answered me back a word, but was spacheless, playing a chune 
on the stem of his pipe wid his fingers, an’ puffing at it, an' it black 
out. An' thin he says : ” It’s not money we want wid a wife ; ye're 
a warm man, father—an' it's not beholden to a slip of a girl we’d be— 
you an' me.” 

” It’s aisy talking that-a-way,” sajrs I, ” but it 'ud be no use at 
all, at all, for a fine young feller like yourself to go taking up wid a 
body that hadn’t enough to keep herself. It 'ud not be respectable,” 
says I, " not what your father’s son was rared up to." 

” An' as for family,” says he, kind of dreamy, as if he had not 
heard me, “ isn't it the rale auld stock we are ourselves ? O'Moores 
of Moorestown, discindints of Rory O’Moore,—king’s blood,” says he, 
” an’ what’s Roches, an' Condrens, an’ O'Donnells to that ? It's no 
sort of use to try and ally ourselves wid thim as ’U match us,” sa3rs he ; 
" an' why ? Because they're not to be found—that's why. We'll 
mate to plaze ourselves,” he says, as bould as brass; " an' what we 
want is a Uttle young crathur wid a heart full of love; a little weeshy, 
dawshy, coaxing bit of a thing wid eyes the colour of violets, that would 
swally ye'r heart alive and niver let it out again; an' a head full of 
curls that would drive a boy wild just to look at! ” 

'* What sort of blasphemious talk is that out of ye ? ” cries I, 
interrupting him. ” It’s meself ye'll have wild in a minute or two,” 
for I didn't fancy the looks of him, wid his head on one side an' a kind 
of silly smile on him. '* What in the whole wide worrid’s upon ye ? ” 
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says I. Spake out, man, or I'll drag the tongue out of yer jaws an' 
make you tell the thrut that-a-way." 

He turns upon me wid his hands on his kne^, an' his face the 
colour of the peeonies in the garden beyant. “ Da," he says, an' rasps 
his throat; " Father,” he says an' thin out he bursts. ” You've no 
right,” he says, ” to be casting up at her thim rogues and vagabonds 
of parints of hers I Shure her mother isn't her mother at all, on’y 
her stepmother; 'an as for her father—bad scran to him—^he’s the 
greatest bla'guard between this and Dublin. However, it's not fair,” 
says he, ” to be goin' on this way, for sure it's niver themselves they 
are, at all, but blind drunk every day of the week, an’ Sundays into 
the bargain. But as for herself, it’s the purty little crathur she is, 
like an angel from heaven, her that's niver seen nothing but hell's 
wickedness since the day she was bom. She doesn’t rightly know 
how to set about anything yit, an' if she is a Protestant it’s on’y because 
she know no betther. She learnt no wickedness off anny of thim, an* 
troth it’s a Catholic she'll be the minute she’s told how.” 

” Tare an’ ages,” says I, " ye murthering villain, hold yer tongue I 
Hold yer tongue, you spawn of hell, an’ tell me the name of her widout 
another word ! ” 

He was white now from red he was before, but his Impidence was 
beyond everything. ” It's Rosanna Moriarty,” he says. 

Well, I let a screech—I have a quick kind of temper, not a bad 
one, mind ye, but hasty-like. My poor mother—God be merciful to 
her I—manny’s the time she’d tell us of the day I nearly murthered 
her wid the pitaty knife, an’ I but seven years of age ; an' the day I 
had me little sisther—God be merciful to her, that’s poor auld Maria, 
I mean—strangled wid her apron-strings for letting me little pet rabbits 
run away. Blue in the face she was, an' I pulling at the strings as 
hard as I could I We used to be kilt wid the laughing, talking of it. 
But I was alwa}^ the rale good Catholic, an’ sure me blood was up 
entirely. I was like to kill him dead that minute, break his head 
open on him, an’ small blame to me. But I controlled meself. Wid 
a moighty effort I kep’ calm. “ Johnny O’Moore,” I says, " ye black, 
on filial, heathen scrawn of a bla’guard scamp, mintion that name in 
my hearing again an’ I’ll have yer life, as sure as you stand there.” 

Wid that he says no more, an’ I says no more, nor was the 
subject as much as remarked upon between us till the next time he 
had impidence enough to dare, an' that was the very week after. 
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What did that owdadous rogue of a Moriarty go for to do, but die 
on us all of a suddent in the Delirious Trimmings, as the Docthur called 
it—a real roaring fit of drunkenness—an’ his limb of a wife, she takes 
to her heels an’ off wid her out of the place, sorra a one knew where, 
an’ the little schemer of a Rosanna left behind on our hands together 
wid the corpse an' a power of debts. 

It was auld Jim Roche first gave us the news ; an’ says he : " It’s 
rale bad Rosanna is, the crathur I Sure they can't get her away from 
the poor fella’ at all, an’ neither bite nor sup has crossed her lips this 
blessed day. It ’ud break your heart to see her, with them purty red 
curls of hers hanging every way, and them big black eyes of hers 
swollen up wid the crying. An' him the bitther bad father I ” 

An’ then I see me fine young man start up from his comer an’ off 
wid him widout a word. 

Sure I knew the way it ’ud be. Some one would be offering to 
take in the girl out of charity, an' me fella' would have to be keeping 
up them sperrits of hers an’ consoling of her an’ wiping away all them 
tears—him as cute as a pet fox from the day he was weaned 1 But 
there's two on us can be cute, thinks I, an’ out of the place she goes, 
or my name's not Larry O’Moore. There’s the workhouse for her, 
an’ the likes of her, beyant in the town. She’ll be fed, an’ warmed, 
an’ clothed dacenter there than ever she's been in her life, an' my 
money helping to do it into the bargain. But I'll not have her left 
here to be bringing disgrace into my family. So I just says a word 
to Jim Roche, an’ then I took a bit of a stroll, an' wint here and there, 
an’ dropt into this wan an’ that, an' be jabers I gave them all the hint. 
There isn't wan but 'ud be afeard to fall out wid me for they, most of 
them, owes me a bit an' I've been a good friend to them in the bad 
times. An’, to tell the thnit, I'm plisanter as a friend than as an enemy. 

Av course not a boy of them let on he understood what I was 
dhriving at; they wouldn't be that onpolite, an’ I wouldn’t have 
misdemeaned meself by speaking too plain. But, lonnies, it's aisy to 
say a good deal when you’re saying nothin' at all, and when I came 
home, sure, I knew I had settled the young gintleman’s nonsense for 
him, for as grand as he thought himself. 

The auld cuckoo-clock had gone twelve (an’ it’s twenty minutes 
late regular) before Johnny came back that night. A rale warm spring 
night it was, black and moist, an' all his curls were plastered down his 
cheeks wid the way he’d been stravaguing round. 
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I was sitting waiting for him, smoking me pipe wid a peaceful soul, 
for it was a good stroke of work I had done the day, an’ so I kep’ 
telling meself, when in he bursts like a wild fella. 

" Father," says he, " I’ve tauld ye I wanted to marry Rosanna 
Moriarty ; an’ I mean to marry her,” he says. 

" Och, listen to him,” says I, scornful; ” sure it's wandering in 
his speech, he is ! ” 

“ Father,” he says, rale earnest and eager, ” I’ve always been a 
good son to you. I've never been drunk nor contradictious, an’ when 
other young men would have gone off an’ seen the world, I’ve kep’ 
at home an’ worked an’ helped you. In the name of God,” says he, 
pitiful-like, ” do not drive me to be undutiful now 1 Oh, father, it 
is a poor little innocent thing she is, an’ it’s alone and desolate she is, 
an’ by Heaven,” he cries, ” this is a hard cruel worrld 1 There’s not 
one of them ’ll give her a shelter or a crust this blessed night; an’ 
on’y for auld Kitty who’s sittin’ and wakin’ the corpse, the poor 
crathur ’ud be alone wid the dead this minute—enough to drive her 
distracted entirely I But give your consent to our wedding,” he cries, 
“ an’ then it’s who’ll have her. I’ll be bound. The cauld-hearted 
scoundrels as could shut their doors on her that way—why, it’s fighting 
for her they’ll be then I But I’ll be even wid them yet, the whole 
lot of them, whatever black curse of cruelty has come over them, 
at all, at all.” 

I was puffing away at my pipe, an’ for the life of me I could not 
but give an agreeable smile to meself, thinking it was the rale proper 
kind of respect I was held in all over the place; not but that I knew 
there was not one of them as 'ud dare to go agin me. 

When he sees me smile, he stops suddent and gives me a quare 
look. ” Father,” says he, " I see what you have been after. God 
forgive you,” he sajrs, " but it's a wicked man you are.” 

” Whisht, now, don’t be goin’ on,” says I; " you will live to 
thank me yet.” 

” An’ what is to become of that poor young crathur ? ” says he, 
quite quiet; ” have ye thought of that ? She cannot live alone in 
that auld tumble-down place, an’ her that purty an’ little, an’ black 
Mac (divel take him I) wid his eye on her this many a day. What is 
to become of her, father ? ” 

“ Let her go to the workhouse,” says I; “ she need not fear black 
Mac there, for they keep them away from each other fast enough, the 
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young boys an’ the young girls too. They will be coming, no doubt, 
to bury the father from the Union to-morrow ; let them take the 
daughter too ; it's the right place for her.” 

Wid that, he lets the awfullest oath ever ye heard. " She’ll not 
go there," he says, " so long as I'm alive.” 

** May I ax what you intend to do, then ? ’’ says I, very polite. 

" I have tauld you already," sa 5 rs he ; "I intend to marry her." 

'* An’ may I inquire what yez are going to live on then ? For I 
warn ye fair," says I, in a white rage—for I seen by the obstinate look 
of him that he was set on his wickedness—" I warn ye," says I, ** that 
across this thrashle ye will niver step once ye take up wid that 
Protestant slut of Moriarty's ; nor a penny of me money ye will never 
see, neither now nor when I am gone." 

" Is that your last word ? " says he, an’ stands up. 

" It's me last word,” says I, " as I’m a living man.’’ 

" Then, good-bye, father,” says he. 

" Good-bye,” says I, “ an’ me curse upon you," says I. " My 
father's curse on the two of yez ! ” 

Well, out he stamps widout as much as another word, an’ I sits 
by the fire thinking it’s home again he’ll be before I can turn round. 
Sure an' I never thought he’d have thrown me over that-a-way, an’ 
him an* me always together from the time he was a babby. But the 
turf itself burnt white under my eyes, an’ the dawn broke that cauld 
an’ desolate imto the room, but sorra a bit of him come back to me. 
An' for three days I heard no news of him, an' sure I was that dark an’ 
down in meself not wan dared to speak to me. The fellers was afraid 
to tell me the thrut, an’ to be plain wid ye, I was not, so to say, 
encouraging to conversation. Bedad, I would not let them think I 
cared a halfpenny what that scoundrpl of a boy was up to, when he 
chose to go against his father that rate. 

He niver came home to me, an’ I axed no questions of nobody. 
But on the Thursday it W’as, Mrs. Malony (his Rivirence’s housekeeper, 
a contrary fidget of an auld woman she is) stops me just as 1 was 
passing the door. " Oh, Mr. O’Moore,” she cries, in that mincing way 
of hers, " what is this I hear about Johnny ? " she says. " Father 
O'Hara will be fit to be tied,” she says, " when he comes back from 
visiting His Holiness at Rome." 

" Wbat may ye have heard, ma'am ? " says I. ** For it's little I 
know or want to know about him.” 
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" Oh,” she says, throwing up her eyes like an auld hen in a fit, 
” oh, Mr. O'Moore, sir, do not ax me ; I couldn't defile my tongue by 
speaking of it.” 

“ Well, an' that happens to come right,” says I, ” for I don’t want 
to hear. Though if you can reconcile it to your conscience to be 
keeping the thrut from his own father, it is surprised at ye I am, 
Mrs. Malony, an’ that's all I have got to say.” 

Sure, it was just itching the auld girl was to tell me the bad news. 
'' Is it possible you don’t know, Mr. O'Moore ? ” she sa}^. '* Oh dear, 

how can I bring meself to discourse of such a scandal! It is the real 
saint we all thought Mr. Johnny, an' him so good in the choir, an’ so 
regular at the Stations. Och, the shame of it I ” she says. ” Father 
O’Hara will be leppin'.mad, he will 1 But there's little shame about 
either of them,” she says, " going about that brazen, an’ bu 5 dng things 
together—set up house they have as bold as man an' wife—the like 
was niver seen hereabouts before. Set up house in that minacious 
auld cabin of Moriarty's, an' him not a week dead yet. And she, the 
dirthy Protestant. Now if she’d been a Catholic itself—Och, it's a 
terrible visitation to the place, an’ the remarks of the folks, an’ the 
illusions, an’ the jokes,—it’s shocking altogether I Could not ye speak 
to your son, now ? ” 

" Mrs. Malony,” says I, an’ I niver turned a hair, ” he is no longer 
anny son of mine, an’ 1 will thank ye to remember it. I have cast him 
off,” I says ; ” he is no O’Moore, at all, at all, to be bringing disgrace 
upon the name of them that has been kings in the land. An' as for 
that other,” says I, “ I’m wondering how ye have the face to mintion 
her to me I ” Wid that I made her an iligant bow an’ left her. 

Well, that was the cmel, hard time for me. And, as if they’d 
given each other the word, sure every one in the place had something 
to say to me about them, wonst it was out that I knew their goings 
on. This boy told me wan thing, an’ that boy would tell another, till 
it is distracted I was. An' sure did not one up to me an' he: 
" Ye’d better let them be married off at wonst,” says he, ” an' save 
the shame of it.” I stmck him prostrate for that same, for as auld as 
I am. ” I will let them go to h^ together,” says I. 

If only Father O'Hara had been back home, but it's visiting His 
Holiness in Rome he was, an’ not expexcted for another week. 

Sunday was the rale disgraceful day. On my entry into the chapel, 
before I could as much as kneel down, I hears a kind of stir in the place 
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behind me, an’ I sees all them rows of Roche girls nudging each other 
and tossing their heads. An' there was a kind of titter among the 
boys, an’ auld Biddy Flannagan, the crathur, who always kneels in 
the middle just before the rails, where she can have a good view of his 
Rivircnce an’ plenty of room to be rocking herself about, looks over 
her shoulder, an’ snorts like an auld say-pig, an' rolls her eyes that 
wild-like I thought she was struck wid an apple-complex. An’ then 
what should I see but my young gentleman marching up the chapel, 
an’ Miss Moriarty, if ye plaze, alongside of him in a bran new black 
gown, an’ a white sun-bonnet—he looking neither to right nor left, 
an’ she watching him with them saucer eyes, that had done all the 
mischief. An’ when he salutes the altar, she gives a little dip beside 
him, the heathen! He kneels down at the end of the bench an’ she 
inside. An’ in a minute or two out comes little Father Jo, the curate 
from toMm beyant, who says Mass of a Sunday when Father O’Hara 
is away ; an’ glad I was to see him, for the cheeks was burning off of 
me. When he done the Gospel, an’ he had off wid his vestment, an’ 
come to the altar-steps to read out the notices an' every one was 
quiet listening to what he was going to say, if the first things he lets 
out is not the banns of marriage between John O'Connell O’Moore of 
Moorestown in this parish an’ Rosanna Moriarty of Mount Pleasant in 
the same I Begorrah, the whole place was swimming round wid me. 
Spacheless I was, an’ all I could do was just to look at them, thinking 
it 'ud be a wonder if the auld flags would not open and swalley 
them up. 

Himself was sitting like a lamb, niver stirring hand nor foot, his 
eyes fixed rale pious on the alther, as if butther would not melt in his 
mouth. An’ she, wid her sun-bonnet tumbled off them red curls of 
hers, as rosy over the impident face of her as ye plaze, wid a kind of 
dimple coming an’ going on one side of her cheek that was just bursting 
wid smiles as anny one could see. At the sight of them I don’t know 
what came over me, bit I gives a kind of bawl, and ups on me feet. 
“ Your Rivirence,” says I, “ I forbid them banns.” 

An’ Father Jo, who was rambling on quite aisy, stops as if he had 
been shot. “ What’s that ? ” says he, very sharp—you could have 
heard a pin drop. But my blood was up, an’ the whole place looking 
at me. “ I forbid them banns,” I says; " an’ if your Rivirence 
wants to know about the impidiment, sure there she is, an' sorra a 
bit of spiritual relation either, but a real Orange heretic, an' not a 
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bit of shame on her, the dirthy streel, shamming prayer beside the 
poor boy she has deluded entirely—an' her breaking all the Command¬ 
ments this minute. She’ll not wed him, I'll have her know it.” 

” This is very onseemly,” says Father Jo, as pink as a babby to 
the roots of his hair ; ” I cannot have this disturbance in the cha^," 
he says. 

” But your Rivirence,” says I, ” didn't ye give it out this minute ? 
' If any one is aware,' says you, and sure-” 

" Whisht I ” says he ; ” this is scandalising behaviour.” 

” An' it is that same, yer Rivirence,” says I, ” but that's no fault 
of mine.” 

” Sit down,” says he ; " I’ll see ye after Mass in the vestry.” 

An' Johnny niver a word out of him, but sitting there like a statue. 
I sees her crudle up to him like a child, an' now an’ agin she shoots a 
look at me out of her eyes that was swalleying up her face—too big 
was they entirely. And what wid one thing an’ another, I felt that 
mad, that it’s not a prayer I said that day. 

Well, I gives Father Jo a bit o' me mind in the vestry ; but not a 
ha’-porth of good could I get out of him. ” Ye must speak to 
Father O'Hara,” says he, " for I cannot interfere.” 

An’ when I got out of the chapel, och, to hear them all talking I 
” What's the meaning of her coming to chapel wid him, and her a 
Protestant ? ” says one. ” Why it’s converting her he is,” says 
another, and wid that they were all fit to die wid laughing. An’ 
didn't that scrawn of hell, black Mac, catch up the pair of them on 
the road, an’ out with some of his impidence, an' did not Johnny an' 
he have the grandest set-to that ever was seen in these parts, an' did 
not Johnny give him such a pair of black eyes that the folks do be 
talking about it still ? The finest shindy ever they saw, they teU me : 
but sure, I could not be taking pleasure out of anything wid the shame 
of the world upon me. 

Well, on Tuesday evening, as I was sitting down to me bit of a 
supper, on the stroke of ten o'clock, who should come tearing in upon 
me but Father O’Hara himself. It is the holy show he was with the 
grime an’ the smuts of the railway on the pale face of him, an’ his 
long white hair hanging wild-like over his eyes. ” What is this I 
hear,” he says, widout as much as reaching me his hand, ” what 
is this I hear about Johnny ? ” I was right glad to tell him the 
story, but when I had fini^ed I thought he was going to murther 
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me entirely. Rale wicked, he was, an' I as innercent as the babe 
unborn. 

" You unnatural man," says he, “ an' can ye sit there and teU me 
in cold blood that you have drove these unfort’nit children into sdn ? 
Och, God help us all,” he cries, " that I should have come home to 
this ! I have been among yez forty years come Christmas an’ I have 
had the grief of the world over yez all, God knows,” he says. " An' 
manny an’ manny a time I have seen yez break our Divine Master's 
holy commandments; manny a time, my poor flock, I have had to 
weep over yez and for yez. I have seen yez fighting, an' injuring, 
an' cheating each other, an' seen yez in jail an' in throuble, an' known 
in me sorrowful soul that the sentence of the law was just. When we 
had that terrible murther here," he went on, “ 'tis fifteen year ago 
now, on'y for the grace of God an’ His powerful consolation an' the 
sight of the poor sinner’s beautiful pinitence, sure I must have died 
of the agony in me heart, for it is the heart of a father I have to yez 
all. But niver,” he says, " niver before in all the days I have been 
among yez have anny of my children fell into such sin as this. An' 
to think it should be the child of me predelection, little Johnny,” he 
cries, his voice breaking wid the sorrow, " him that was my pride an' 
my joy, him that your sainted wife, Laurence O'Moore, laid in me arms 
wid her last dying effort! Oh, man,” he goes on, turning on me again, 
" I hold you responsible before the throne of God for all the guilt that 
lies on the souls of that poor boy an' girl to-night." 

An’ not bit of reason wud he hear from me. Priests an' women is 
that-a-way where the young folks is concerned : they do be forgetting 
the Fourth Commandment altogether. I could not pacify him at all, 
at all. " Come wid me,” he says, " come this minute, an' let us seek 
these childer. Not another night will I consent to let them stray 
without the Fold. Come, Laurence," Ke says, " in the name of your 
God, I command you; come and repair in so far as His mercy will 
pennit the cruel wrong you have done ! " 

Nothing would serve him but I must set out wid him into the 
night be 3 rant that very instant. An’ on'y that I was afeared for his 
sake, on account of the state he was in, an' him such an auld man an' 
so frail, sure I had niver have demeaned meself by going a step. 

But out he runs me, an' down the lane, an' across the village— 
thanks to goodness there w^ none about—an’ up the bit of bog to 
the shanty, where Johnny had set up wid his light-of-love. The moon 
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burst out of the clouds ; there was a soft wind blowing round us, an* 
his Rivirence’s face shone as pale as death wid all the white locks round 
it, an' him skimming along like a hare, so that I was hard set to keep 
up wid him. Well, we soon come in sight of Mount Pleasant. There 
it stood in the moonlight, wid the thatch falling of! the roof, an’ 
the mud of the walls crumbling away, the miserablest, most God¬ 
forsaken hole of a place I ever see. An’ as I thought of my on’y 
son disgracing himself by coming down to such a residence, I could 
not help it, but I let a curse on the pair of them. 

His Rivirence whisks round an' lifts his hand, an’ then he clutches 
me with one hand by the arm, an’ points wid the other. “ See 
yonder I ” he says, wid a kind of strangled whisper. “ See yonder, 
you sinful man 1 " An’ he pointed to a black heap l 3 dng in the shade 
of the hovel across the door ; an’ then he motioned me back, so stem 
I durst not disobey him, an’ himself went forward up to it. 

** Johnny, my poor child,” he says—^his voice was like a cooing 
dove’s—” Johnny, my poor child, what are ye lying out there for ? ” 
An’ Johnny, for Johnny it was, sleeping like a tramp on the bare 
turf, he up like a shot, an’ rubbed his eyes, an' stared at Father O’Hara 
like wan daft. *' Oh, your Rivirence,” says he, reproachful like, 
" sure you would not have me lying widin wid the poor little girl, an’ 
the holy words not spoken over us yet! ” An’ his Rivirence he beat 
his hands together, and fell upon the fella’s neck and sobbed aloud. 

I thank God,” he cries, " I thank God ! ” 

" Father O’Hara, is it you ? ” cries Johnny, that surprised and as 
if he had just waked out of a dream. “ Oh, father, we have wanted 
ye sore, an' it’s the cruel time we have had ! An’ it’s the cruel things 
that people have said of us, an' she as innicent as the flowers of the 
field. Sure she does not know what they do be meaning. My heart’s 
been fit to break,” he says. 

An' then his Rivirence let a shout for me. " Come here,” he says, 
” Laurence O’Moore, an’ bless your good son, an' give praise to the 
Father above that kep’ him and his bride from sin, when his earthly 
father would have driven them into it. Come here an’ tell him that 
ye have seen the hardness of your heart, an’ repented. Tell him that 
he an’ the good little girl he has chosen for his wife will be welcome 
to your hearth. An' in the meantime,” he says, ” Rosanna shall come 
to my house; an’ Johnny, me boy, it’s meself will give the wedding' 
feast.” An’ after that what could 1 do ? 
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THE BEWITCHED FIDDLE 

F AIX, it's a good long wheen of years since it happened now. It 
was ould Jimmy Higgerty, that was uncle to Mickey acrass 
there, reharsed the passage to me. An' it was ould Jimmy 
himself, more betoken, that was the cause of the whole affair—for 
Jimmy, ye know, was what we call a canny man, very knowin* intirely, 
an' up to all sorts of saicrets that you nor me nor one belongin' to us, 
thanks be to Providence, knows nothin' at all, at all about. Jimmy was 
right-han’ man with the fairies; an’ if ye’d believe all the stories ye 
hear goin’ he come through some quare things, too, in his day—used 
to be out, they say, as reg'lar as the sun set, an' away ridin' aist an’ 
waist with the good people, an' gettin' insight into their wa}^ of workin'; 
an' sure it's meself that rec’le'ts if there was only a bit of a year-oul' 
calve sick from one end of the barony to the other, it was nothin' but 
post haste for Jimmy Higgerty to cure it—an', sure enough, when 
Jimmy put the charm on it, it either lived or died afther ; there was no 
middle coorse. 

Well, howsomiver, in Jimmy's day there was in Doorin a one 
Solomon Casshidy; an* the same Solomon in his young days was a 
thrifie wild—the fact is (to kill the hare at a blow), Solomon was the 
completest rascal ivir run on two feet, an' was a parable for the counthry. 
Christenin', weddin', wake, funeral, patthem, fair, or market nivir 
wint off complete without Solomon Casshidy; dance, raffle, or spree 
of any sort, shape, or patthem nivir missed Solomon Casshidy, who, by 
the way, was the very life an' sowl of the gatherin's ; an' people would 
as soon think of doin' without the fiddler at one of these merry-makin’s 
as without Solomon Casshidy. An’ that just put me in mind that 
Solomon was the dandy hand at the fiddle; the bate of him wasn't 
to be got between cock-crow an' candlelight the longest day in June. 
He would charm the heart of a whin-bush ; arrah, good luck to your 
wit, man, he'd actially make the fiddle spake 1 They say it was as 
good as a sarcus to hear how he'd handle it. 

But poor Solomon, good luck to him, soon came to the end of his 
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tether, an', afther takin' all the fun he could out of the worl', he, as 
himself said, turned over a new laif an' begun to look at the other side 
of the picther. An' I'm thinkin' whatsomiver he seen on the other 
side of it must have been deuced unpleasant, for the rollickin', singin*, 
laughin', fiddlin', reckless, ne'er-do-well Solomon pulled a face on him 
the length of a tailyer's lapboord, an' if any of his ould comrades 
attimpted to make him convarsible on the fun that was goin' in any 
quarther of the counthry, Solomon would dhrop his jaws, an' fetch a 
groan would frighten a corp' ; an' " My fren'," he would say, " this is 
an vanity, vanity 1 Life is hollow, an' these frivolities are only snares 
spread in our paths by the divil." 

Anyhow, Solomon was an althered man, an' where he would go 
formerly to honour the Sabbath by a rousin' game of caman with the 
good boys, he was now seen makin' his way to the meetin'-house with 
a Bible anondher his arm the size of a salt-box, an’ as many hime-books 
as would set up a hawker in a daicent way of thradin’, an’ he obsarvin' 
naither to the right nor to the left, but away a thousand miles ahead 
of him, as if he was always thryin’ to make out the way to heaven 
somewhere in the skies foreninst him; an’ where he would of another 
time be makin’ his way across the counthry, maybe to the shouldher 
of Srual mountain for a spree, with the fiddle anondher his coat, ye 
might now meet him in the dusk of the evenin', still with the fiddle 
ondher the coat, but on a far betther errand—goin' to some prayer- 
meetin' at Inver, or Killymard, or Ballywell, or the divil only knows 
where; he wouldn’t go within an ass’s roar of a raffle-house ; an' if 
you tould him there was to be a dance or any other wee divarshin in 
sich and sich a place he'd strive to put the breadth of a townlan' 
betwixt him an’ it, for he said the divil was chained to the back-stone 
of any house that there was a hornpipe played in. 

Well, one evenin', it was in October, an’ jist about night-failin’, 
Solomon was makin’ his way for Billy Knox’s of the head of the Glibe, 
where a great and very pious man, one Bartholomew Binjamin Rankin, 
was to hold a prayer-meetin’ for the benefit of all the well-disposed 
sinners in that sthretch of coimthry ; an’ throth, it seems to me that, 
onless the Glibe’s changed mortially within the last jinnyration, there 
must have been a daicent quantity of sinners in them same parts. But, 
as 1 was sayin', Solomon was this evenin' on the good arrand, with his 
fiddle peepin’ out from ondher his coat—for ye see, Solomon's ould 
practice whin he was a sinner come in bandy now that he was a saint. 
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an' no prayer-meetin' could be held without Solomon's fiddle to steady 
the voices, when they joined to sing the himes. She was a splendid 
piece of a fiddle, an' Solomon, when he turned over the new laif, was 
goin’ out to brak her neck across the nixt ditch, when he remimbered 
how she might come in handy this way, so he said to himself (as he 
tould afther), that " he'd make the occasion of his sins a steppin''atone 
to new vartues, an' cause her that was hairtofore jiggin' him down to 
the place below, now fiddle him into heaven." 

He thought to himself this evenin' that he'd jist light the pipe to 
keep him company as he jogged on, so where do ye think he'd dhrop 
into, on purpose to light it, but ould Jimmy Higgerty's, the fairyman's, 
that I reharsed to ye about before. On layin’ " Pagganinny," as he 
called the fiddle, down on a stool, whilst he was puttin' a screed of coal 
to the pipe, Jimmy Higgerty lifted her, an' dhrawin' the bow acrass 
her, he took a bar of a lively tune out of her, when Solomon jumped up 
as if he was sthruck. 

" Higgerty, me good man," he says, " you have shocked me. Thim 
vain airs," siz he, " has been long unknown to that fiddle, an' I trusted 
that she would nivir more be an insthrument that the divil would 
gamble for sowls on. Paice, paice, and dhraw not the bow in idle 
vanity again 1 " 

" Arrah, good morra to ye," siz Jimmy, that way back to him, 
" but it’s delicate yer narves must have got intirely, lately. Throth, 
Misther Casshidy, I seen the time this wouldn’t frighted ye one bit ” ; 
an’ all at oncet he sthruck up, " Go to the divil an' shake yerself," 
while poor Solomon stood thrimblin’ in the middle of the flure like a 
man with the aguey. Whin Jimmy finished up with a flourish that 
would have delighted Solomon the days he was at himself (for, be the 
same token, Solomon was no miss at handlin’ the bow naither), he cut 
some quare figures with his left han' three times over the fiddle, an' 
handin' it to Solomon, he says, " May ye nivir have more raison to be 
frightened than by a jig from the same fiddle— that’s all I say / ” 

Poor Solomon didn't know the hidden mainin' of them words, or 
it would have made him look crooked ; nor he didn't know naither that 
Jimmy had put pisherogues on the fiddle; but all the same he took it 
from him with a glum look enough, and afther praichin' an edif 3 dn' 
sarmon on frivolities, an’ death an' jcdgment, to Jimmy Higgerty, he 
betook h’m on the road again. 

There was a wondherful congregation of the sinners an' saints of 
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the Glibe—^but the sinners had the best of it anyhow, in 
numbers—^in Bill Knox's that night. An' Bartholomew Bmjaimn 
Rankin was there, an' it was as good as a sarmin in itself just to gelt 
one glance at his face. There was as much holiness an’ piety in it, 
ye'd a’most think, as would save the sowls of a whole barony. Solomon, 
who now got all sorts an’ sizes of respect, as bein' a reformed sinner, 
an’ was looked up to with ten times as much honour and nvirence as 
was paid to them that was saints all their life, got a sait, as was usual, 
beside the praicher. An’ it’s himself that was proud, an’ he’d look 
down on the common crowd below with a most pityin’ look on his face. 
An' the well-disposed ones in the congregation would look up at Solomon 
an’ then give a groan that ye might hear at Srual; an’ Solomon would 
look down on the sinners an’ give another groan that ye might hear 
him at Bamesmore ; an’ then both Solomon an’ the sinners would look 
up at the rafthers, an’ give a groan that ye might hear at Muckish. 
Afther some time, when they had got faistin’ their sowls fairly well on 
Solomon, a hime was called out, a very solemn one. “ An’,” says the 
praicher, lookin’ at Solomon, " our saintly brother here, of whom aich 
and ivery heart in this gatherin’ feels proud, an’ whose pious ways are 
the glorification, admiration, an’ edifycation of every true Christian 
since he gave up his ungodly life, an’ turned onto the path of righteous¬ 
ness—brother Solomon will give us the keynote, an’ lend us the aid of 
his unmusical box, throughout.” 

Brother Solomon, be me socks, dhrew a face on him the length of 
his own fiddle, as if he was thinkin’ of his own unworthiness, poor man, 
an' saj^: 

” It affords me a pious pleasure to dhraw my bow ondher the 
circumstances—that bow which so often snared me into the divU’s 
sarvice ; but I thank God with my heart that I have long since departed 
from my wicked, wicked, unspaikably vile an' sinful wa 3 rs; an’ this 
han’ has long since forgotten them vain and ungodly airs that at one 
time occupied every spare moment of my then onchristian life—^long 
since, I say, have I buried deep in obliveen every remimbrance of thim 
wicked tunes, an’ the cunnin* of my han’ is now only used for a far 
loftier an’ betther purpose. Bretherin, I shall begin.” 

And Solomon dhraws the bow acro^ the fiddle, an’ of all the himes 
tunes which was prented, what do ye think does he sthiike up ? ” Go 

to the divil an’ shake yerself I ” Och, it’s as thrue as I’m teUin’ it to 
ye. But, ocAdn, if there wasn’t consternation in that house, I’m a 
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gyUeiman I Solomon himself stopped suddent, for all the world 
’Coldh’ like a stuck pig ; an' he looked at the praicher. an' tiie praicher 
^^fifed at him, and the congregation looked at both of them, and then ' 
^^mnon prayed from his heart as he nivir prayed afore, that the Lord 
in |Iis marcy might make the dure open and swallow him. The flure, 
j^piough, as I suppose ye have guessed, did not open, but Bartholomew 
Q^njamin’s mouth did, an’ he sayed, siz he : 

Bretherin I bretherin 1 this is a sad failin’ away ! Alas I alas I 
should have thought that Brother Solomon, the deformed sinner, 
would have returned to his ould godless coorses t The rulin’ passion, 
my dear bretherin, is so sthrong in him—^waxin' sthrong with new 
sthrength—that he has onvoluntarily bethrayed the divil that has 
again got hould on him. Bretherin, let us pray for him 1 ’’ 

An’ in a jiffey the thundersthruck congregation were on their knees 
‘prayin' like Trojans for the delivery of poor Solomon from the divil. 
Solomon, of course, for appairance’ sake, had to take to his knees, too, 
but between you an’ me, it’s meself’s afeard that all the prayers he said 
would not fetch him very far on the way to the first milestone that 
leads to heaven. I'll wager whoivir heerd him, that his prayers were 
sweet ones, that the divil might saize ould Jimmy Higgerty an’ carry 
him off body an' bones, an’ give him a toastin’ on a special griddle 
down below. When they thought they had prayed long enough, an’ 
that the divil was gone out of Solomon, they got up to their feet again, 
and they turned up the whites of their eyes till Bartholomew Binjamin 
announced that they would oncest more put Brother Solomon’s faith 
to the test, to see if he had profited by the few minutes' sperritial 
recreation that they had indulged in. Solomon lifted the bow, an’ 
afore he started he turned up the whites of his eyes in the usual fashion, 
as if he was lookin’ for guidance, but in •his heart he was only callin’ 
down another black curse on Jimmy Higgerty. 

" Bretherin 1 ” siz he, as solemn as a judge—" Bretherin I The 
temper ” (by which he meant the divil of coorse) " possessed the fiddle, 
and not my humble self ; in witness whereof just attind to the solemn 
an’ addyfyin’ air I vdll now produce for ye.” An’ down comes the bow 
on the fiddle, an’ up starts that beautiful jig tune, *' The Siege of 
Garrick 1 ” 

Och, tarnation to me waistcoat, but there was sich a scene in two 
minnits as would charm a dancin’ masther I When Solomon played 
the first bar of it, he could as soon comb his head with his toes as be 
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could stop it. But that wasn’t the best of it. Bartholomew Binjamin, 
instead of goin’ into a cowld dead faint, as one would expect, begun 
to shuffle his feet in a suspicious way, an' afore ye'd say " thrapsticks ** 
he was weltin’ the flure like the broth of a boy, tearin’ away at the jig 
like the ould Nick! An’ in the squintin’ of yer eye there wasn’t a ’ 
sowl anondher the roof, man, woman, or child, saint or sinner, that 
wasn’t whackin' away at it like the forties, iviry man of them leatherin' 
the flure like a thrasher, jumpin’ up till their heads would a'most 
sthrike the rafters, an’ yellin’ like red Injins, whilst me brave Solomon 
played like a black, put new life into the fiddle at ivery squeak, an^ 
gave the jiggers whativer wee encouragement that he could spare time 
from the fiddle for: 

" Come, boys, yez haven’t fair play to foot it properly here. Yez ’ 
is the finest set at a jig that I have faisted me eyes on since I give up 
me ungodly ways, an’ it would be a pity for not to give yez ivery 
privilege—^it’s a fine clear moonlight, an’ we’ll go outside where we’ll 
have room an' fair play at it. Come along, me mirry, mirry lads 1 ” 
An’ Solomon fiddled away out of the dure, an' the whole congregation 
leapt an’ flung an' jigged it out in all possible an’ onpossible shapes 
afther him. Och, they say it was a sight for sore eyes to see the capers 
that the party cut; ivery man jack of them tryin’ to see who could 
be crazier than his naybour; an' out they got that way on the road, 
like a lunatic asylum turned loose for a holiday ; an’ Solomon headed 
down the road in the direction of Donegal, while the whole counthry- 
side turned out when they heard the yellin’ an’ fiddlin' an’ prancin’, 
an' seein’ Solomon headin’ them with the fiddle, an’ Bartholomew 
Binjamin fillin’ the front rank in company with his two feet, an' he 
jiggin’ it away at the rate of a christenin’ 1 The people were first 
inclined to laugh, but be the powdhers the nixt thing they done was 
join in themselves, an’ foot it away afther the fiddle ninety-nine times 
crazier than the congregation. An’ hot foot they kept it goin’, up hill 
an’ down dale, over height an’ hollow, with fresh batches joinin' in at 
ivery lane an’ turn, an’ Solomon, the boy, layin’ into the fiddle at a 
rate as if he was gettin’ a salary for it; an’, be the boots, by the time 
they raiched the foot of the road, you niver seen in all your bom days 
a harvest fair or a Repale meetin’ as big as it was ! 

Here Solomon turned to the left, with the purcession still jiggin’ it 
afther him, an’ he nixt got onto the lane that leads up to the Kill3miard 
ould graveyard, an’ over the stile, in among the graves with the mirry 
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■ company brakin' their necks over, afther him ; an' when they got in 
here, Solomon made thracks for a nate dandy bit of a tombstone in 
the centre of the yard, an’ upon it he h’isted himself, with Bartholomew 
Binjamin up beside him, whilst the remainder of the party reshumed 
, their attitudes all roun’ about, an’ they fightin' like wild cats to see 
who would get purs^sion of the tombstones, for they saw they were as 
good as bam-doors for dancin’ on. An’ throgs, there might be purty 
good dancers there, but divil resave the one of them that Solomon 
and Bartholomew Binjamin couldn’t take the shine out of. They had 
. h bran’ new tombstone, the pick an’ choice of all in the yard, an’ if 
they didn’t do it in royal style, an’ cut a copy to the crowd, caU me a 
cuckoo I 

But what would ye have of it, but the nixt man lands on the scene 
was Sandy Montgomery, the Recthor. He was passin’ the road, an’ 
seein’ the fun in the graveyard, he come up in a t’undherin’ passion to 
horsewhip iviry mother’s sowl of them. But, sweet good luck to 
ye, if he didn’t jump up on the fiddler’s tombstone, an’ catchin’ 
Bartholomew Binjamin by the han’, foot it away, likewise. 

An’ it would have gone on to daylight in the mornin’, if ould Jimmy 
Higgerty, the rascal, who followed the fun the whole way from the 
GUbe, for the purpose of tastifyin’ to it—^if he hadn’t come behin’ 
Solomon an’ tould him to kick up his right heel, dhraw his left thumb 
three times over the sthrings of the fiddle, an’ look over his left shouldher 
at the moon, an’ then see what music he’d take out of it. No sooner 
sayed nor done; an’ all at once the tune changed to a hime tune, 
all mournful, an’ iviry heel in the graveyard was paralysed. Ivery 
sowl of them looked at one another like they wor wakenin' out of a 
dhraim. 

Solomon himself dhrew up, an' he gave a bewildhered look all roun’ 
him, an’ then looked at Sandy Montgomery, who was standin’ forenenst 
him on the stone, an’ he as pale as a sheet. Ivery man of the three 
on the tombstone gave themselves up as lost men, ruinated intirely, 
out an’ out, af ther makin’ such spectacles of themselves for the counthry. 
The Recthor lost conthrol of himself completely, an’ puttin’ his fist 
anondher Solomon's nose, he says : 

"Ye common scoundhril, ye ; ye’ve made me disgrace my cloth, ye 
cut-throat villain-’’ 

But afore he could get out another word, Solomon, who had some 
of the spunk of his early days in him still, and was a thrifie hasty. 
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besides that his dandher was riz in regards to the purty pickle he was 
in—Solomon ups with the fiddle, an’ dhrawin’ it roun' his head with a 
swing, he takes the Recthor across the noddle an' knocked him a'most 
into kingdom come, away off the tombstone. But, my hearty, in 
swingin’ the fiddle, doesn’t he catch Bartholomew Binjamin, who was 
standin’ behind him, a nate little bit of a knock on the skull. So, now 
turnin’ round to apologise to him, Bartholomew Binjamin ups with his 
fist an’ plants it undher Solomon’s nose, too, for he was just commencin' 
a noixation. 

“Ye mane, onprincipled, ungodly bla’guard 1 ’’ 

But Solomon couldn’t stand this neither. He says to himself he 
might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, and that when he knocked 
down a Recthor, he might with an aisier conscience knock down a 
praicher. So he took the praicher a waUop with the fiddle that left 
him sprawlin’ in the Recthor’s lap with his heels uppermost, and 
Solomon leapt from the tombstone, an’ off through the crowd for the 
bare life, wallopin’ them right an’ left. They all slunk home afther 
a while with their tails between their legs, but poor Solomon was 
the worst of all. He made “ Pagganinny ’’ into smithereens—what 
remained of her. An' he didn't lift his head for twelve months afther. 





THE RESURRECTION OF DINNY O’DOWD 


Seubias MacManus 

I N the parish of Pulbochog where me father's people come from 
there’s many a man strugglin’ for sthraws, bekase the rents are 
that big, and the farms that small—but there’s wan man, and 
only wan, who is as ondependent as a prince—and as well-to-do after 
his own fashion—and that's Manis O’Dowd. And Manis is as he is, 
bekase he houlds his bit of land free of all rent while grass grows, and 
water runs, and crows put out their tongue. 

How he comes to be this way is a great story, in throth, and a dhroll 
wan. 

Manis’s father that is now, was Cormac, and his father again was 
Dinny O’Dowd, or Dinny the Ghost, as he was known till the day of 
his death. And him it was that got for the wee farm the privilege of 
goin’ rent free for ever and a day. 

I dar' say it’s a good four score of years ago now since Dinny the 
Ghost (as he wasn't named just then), mainin’ for to be both good till 
himself and good till his farm, marri’d a wan Molshie M'Connell from 
the next parish, in the hopes that she’d fetch him both favour and 
fortune. But God help poor Dinny, the fortune she fetched him was 
the clothes on her back and a bad temper; and Molshie wasn’t the 
third night in the house till Dinny seen the coat-tails of Paice pass out 
of his doore. 

But me brave Dinny struggled with Molshie and the wurri' as best 
he could for three years. But the rent was liigh and hard to pay, and 
for farm produce there was next to no price at all; so that debts and 
difficulti^ begun to hail on the poor divil. And to make bad worse, 
there riz bad blood atween him and the man marched him, Big Denb 
M'Cue, about a right-o’-way, which got so bitter that to save his skin 
he had to go afore the magistrates and swear his life again Big Dinis, 
who threatened to murdher him afore br'akfast some momin’. But 
instead of mendin' matthers this only made things worse ; the MXues 
now s’ore be all the Saints in the Almanac that they’d never get a 
pniceful night's sleep till they'd see Dinny O’Dowd’s blood flowin’. 

VOL. XI *73 T 
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“ By this and by that," says Dinny till himself at last, " this must 
end. Tliis climate isn't 'hol'some for me, so I'll thry a change." With¬ 
out lettin' sowl or sinner know, he made up he’d slip off unknownst, 
and away till Amirikay. " Me wife and me neighbours 'ill maybe both 
be better of their tempers be the time I come back, and I'll am as much 
money as 'ill lift me out o' me difficulties." 

No sooner did night fall that selfsame day than he went out to 
fother the cows (be pretence) ; but me brave Dinny took the road in 
rale 'araest, to push for a sayport and sail for the Lan' of Liberty. But 
he wasn’t three fields from the house when he met a beggarman that 
he gave a shillin’ to swap clothes with him—so it would be the harder 
to detect him when the wife would rise the hewin’-cry afther him. 
That done, then wanst away and aye away, me brave Dinny wasn’t 
seen or heard of more. 

But for the misfortunate poor beggarman 'twas the black hour 
that he took Dinny's shillin’ and swapped clothes with him ! For 
where did the divil temp' his steps only across M'Cue’s lan', over the 
very right-o’-way that riz all the bad blood. And who (as the divil 
would still have it) should be convaynient but Big Dinis M'Cue himself, 
with a tarrific bludgeon of a stick in his han’. And, " Well, bad luck 
to you, O’Dowd 1 " says he, knowin’ Dinny in the dark (as he thought) 
be the hat and sleeved waistcoat and whole rig-out—" Bad luck seize 
you, O’Dowd,” says he, " for a provokin’ ruffian I Take that 1 ” and 
he tumbled the beggar with wan blow of his bludgeon ; and he never 
spoke more, he was as dead as an iron dog. Big Dinis he went lookin’ 
for help, and himself and his brother atwecn them hoisted the corp 
on their shoulders, and marched with him across hedge and hill till they 
come to Mondarrig, where they tied stones to it, and sunk it in the 
deepest boghole they could find. Then says they, " The Lord be 
thankit I Dinny O’Dowd's over and done with ; and we’U have paice 
and a right-o’-way all to ourselves for the time to come." 

Next momin' the gar went roun' that Dinny O'Dowd was a-missin’, 
went out to fother the cows and didn’t come home las’ night, and 
Molshie was disthracted. And some sayed this, and some more sayed 
that; but it wasn’t long till most of them agreed that Dinny had 
bid good-bye to hardships and hard-livin’, and gone to the river and 
dhrownded himself; and the M'Cues sayed they had seen a man of 
Ms height and appearance goin’ in the direction of the river las’ night. 
But when the river was dragged and the country screenged and sardied 
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from end to wynd, thrace or thrack wasn’t got of him. And poor 
Molshie was left to moum and to manage as best she might. 

And poorly enough she did manage for wan year and for longer. 
As Big Dinis M'Cue’s land lay into her own, and as she was sorely in 
need of a man to care her farm and Big Dinis just as sorely in need 
of a woman to care his house, people thought it 'ud be a go atween 
them. Dinis, in throth, begun to show Molshie attention enough—but 
she, of course, hadn’t sartain enough proof that Dinny was dead. 
When, as luck would have it, just near on the score of the second 
twelvemonth after Dinny’s departure, doesn’t a man who was barrowin* 
turf in the bog discover a corp lyin’ in wan of the holes. The word 
was passed, and when the people crowded to see it, though the faytures 
was gone, all his neighbours at wanst recognised Dinny O’Dowd be 
the oul' grey hat and the sleeved waistcoat with brassy buttons, and 
every article of apparel. Even Lanty Meehan, the shoemaker, could 
swear to his high-lows and the patches he put on the uppers. Pooi 
Molshie come, wailin’, and recognised him too, and cried over him her 
hearty fill, as if there had never afore been a wife so grieved afther a 
man. 

Well, a hasty wake and a hurried funeral it got, and they hid it 
away as fast as they could. 

Poor Dinny, poor man, he reached Amerikay all safe and in good 
time, and went to work in the lead works, where he wrought hard and 
very hard for twelve months, and then lost his health complete be lead 
poisonin’, and had to take to his bed, where he lay atween life and 
daith for near twelve months more. And as soon as he found fit to 
put a foot in under him he got up; and as his only hope of life was to 
get to Irelan’ again, a few of his friends put as much together as bought 
mm a ticket, and sent him off. 

When Dinny landed he was noways unlike a very far-gone ghost: 
as white as bleached lint, only the eyes of him was sunk in his head 
and black round about, and the skin only hangin’ from his bones. 
“ But what I feel worst,” says he till himself, lookin' down at his rags, 
” is the ondaicent clothes I have—they’d disgrace a scarecrow.” Hot¬ 
foot, then, he started for home; and when he came near where he’d 
be known, he waited till night fell on him sooner nor be seen cornin’ 
back from America in such duds. And when night did faU, on he 
went, and for his own house as smooth as he could, takin' the fields 
for it, instead of the roads, so no wan would see him. And behold ye, 
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when he climbed in of his own garden what does he find, where Molshie 
had put them to get the air, only his own daicent oul’ rig that he’d 
swapped with the beggar two years ago. “ Thank God ! " says Dinny, 
” for it's Him put them my way." And without any more ado off 
him he i>eels his own string o' rags and gets into the sleeved waistcoat 
with the brassy buttons, and claps his own brave oul’ grey hat on his 
head. " Molshie, the knave, must a made the poor beggarman give 
them up," says he ; " but it stands me good sarvice she did." 

Now, as fortune would have it, this was only the third night afther 
the berral, and Big Dinis had strolled into Molshie’s to comfort her, 
and settle up wee mathers about the weddin'—^which was now fixed 
upon for sartain, and to take place as soon as they could daicently 
think of houldin' it. And the both of them were sittin’ purty close 
together, love-makin’, when me brave Dinny advanced and looked in 
of the winda 1 The first thing upset them then was an unearthly yell 
without; and the next thing the doore burstin’ in, and Dinny O’Dowd 
that they had turned the sods on, three da 5 rs afore, Dinny, in his oul’ 
sleeved waistcoat, and lookin' more daithly than any dead man, 
jumped into the middle of the floore! 

Molshie she gave a scream out of her, and fainted dead away. Big 
Dinis M'Cue, with his mouth open, lost the power to aither move or 
spaik, till Dinny, shakin’ a bony fist undher his nose, says, " Ye 
murtherin’ villian 1 ’’—which was a common word of abuse of his— 
“ Ye murtherin’ villian, M'Cue ! I'll niver rest until I see ye in the 
hangman's hands ! ” Big Dinis with that got the power of his lungs 
and his legs all of a suddent, and lettin’ a bawl out of him like a calf 
a-sthranglin', he dives atween Dinny's legs, and flew like a weaver's 
shuttle through the doore. 

Poor Molshie was in a rale bad way, and every time she opened her 
eyes and saw Dinny’s white face and the sleeved waistcoat with the 
brassy buttons bendin’ over her, she went off in another faint again. 
Says Dinny, " The woman’ll die dead of the fear o' me onless I send in 
some of the neighbours to bring her to." So out he went and down the 
road to Neilis Lainaghan’s, and he heerd big noise and fiddlin' as he come 
till it—for there was a dance in Neilis's, and all the countryside was 
gathered. Dinny lifted the latch and walked into the middle of them, 
and that ins'ant there was a scraim in this comer of the house, and a 
yell in that, and a groan in the other, and a racket and a rush all over, 
and a crush and a dive for the doore; and in less time than I say it 
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Dinny was standin’ alone by himself^ barrin' for half-a-dozen fainted 
women and girls that was l 3 dn’ among broken chairs; and every 
minute there was wan of these women cornin’ to, and, seein’ Dinny, 
givin’ another scraim and goin' off. 

'* Well, bad cess to yous, wan and all 1 “ sa 3 ra Dinny, afther he'd 
stood in speechle^ wonderment for five minutes—“ The worst of bad 
snuff to yous, wan and all 1 Is the wurl’ gone mad, or what's come 
over Pulbochog anyhow, that the sight of a man come back afther two 
years sends every wan helther-skelther like frightened hares in a 
harv^t-fiel’ ? " 

But it was goin' from bad to worse with the faintin' women; so, 
off he had to take himself, and fare further. But behould ye, there 
wasn't a hut or house he come till that wasn’t ais emp'y as if the plague 
had cleaned them out; and he could only hear the shouts of the people 
as they were hurryin’ and scurryin' far over the face of the country. 
" Musha, and may the divil dhrive yous to the facthory where they 
brew bad luck ! " s&ys he, turnin’, and makin' for home again. 

Intil his own byre he went—for he'd got enough of Molshie for wan 
evenin’—and threw himself down to sleep under the cow's head ; and 
slep’ purty hearty. 

Now, when Dinny left home first, the Ian’ had been in arrears ov 
rent, and it had been gettin' deeper intil it since he left; and the land¬ 
lord had at last just got a decree again’ Molshie, and had ordhered the 
bailiff to go to Molshie's, and seize something on the decree. So, it 
was on this very mornin’ I’m talkin' of that the bailiff had made up to 
come on his decree. “ I’ll be there," says he, " afore Molshie is out 
and about, and I'll have me seizure lifted and carried off with small 
throuble." So, close afther the screek of day he come, and walked 
intil the bjnre. " Here’s a cow,” says he, " 'ill be good for ten poun’ 
off the decree," and walked forrid to the haste's head to liberate her. 
And that minute up jumped Dinny, and naturally flew for the fellow's 
throat. But, my sorra, the bailiff, when he got the first glcek of him 
and seen who it was, didn't wait, but let out of him a yell and a howl, 
and sprung for the door, and away, and never waited or stopped till 
he had put hills behind him. 

Dinny prayed bad prayers on the bailiff that had come to seize 
his only cow, and on the lan'lord that sent him, and then he started 
out hot'foot and never stopped or stayed till he was at the lan’lord's 
house. The bailiff had reached there long ahead of hun, and when he 
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toul’ the lan'iord that he didn’t lift the decree bekase Dinny O'Dowd's 
ghost had riz at the cow’s head, and spouted fire at him from both 
mouth and nosthrils, the lan’iord gave him no end of abuse for an 
amadan and an edict, and swore he’d dismiss him and have a man in 
his place afore the sun set. 

But behould ye! the lan’iord was only warmin’ up to it, and the 
poor bailiff, with his teeth stiU chatterin’, takin’ all insults as com¬ 
pliments, when the doore opens and Dinny steps in. 

The tongue stood still in the lan’lord’s mouth, and the hair riz on 
his head at the sight, and the poor bailiff give a howl and dived in 
under the lan’lord's chair. 

“ Small wonder yous is mortially ashamed of yerselves,” Dinny 
thunders at them, “ for to go for to take away a lone woman’s cow I ’* 

’* It was—^it was aU a mistake,” says the lan’iord, when he got his 
tongue—" It was all a great mistake, entirely,” says he, " and I’m 
very, very sorry for it, and it’ll never occur again, Misther O’Dowd,” 
sa 3 ^ he, him thrembhn’ like a sally leaf, and the colour of the limewall 
in the face. 

” Ay, Misther O’Dowd—no less,” says Dinny till himself. ” Troth 
the lan’lords has been improvin’ in their manners since I left the 
country,” And then says he, spaikin’ out, ” I’m glad to hear ye say 
it. For in faith I thought it was a cold welcome to a man cornin' back 
afther bein' two years gone from yous.” 

“ Oh, then. Misther O'Dowd, we’re—we’re—we’re glad to see ye 
back. I suppose ye’re goin’ round to see all the neighbours afore ye 
go again ; so. I'll not be delayin' ye. Good momin',” says the lan’iord. 

” Not so quick, be yer laive, sir,” says Dinny. ” I seem about as 
welcome to the neighbours as to yerself and yer bailifi ; they all screech, 
and show me their heels, whatever the divil's the matther with 
them.” 

The lan’iord was thryin' to be as plaisin' as possible. ” Oh," says 
he, " Misther O’Dowd, that’s all only bekase we am’t used to you yet." 

" Plaise God, then, it’ll not be my fault for the time to come," says 
Dinny, ” or yous 'ill get used to me.” 

" Oh, Misther O'Dowd, don't say that,” says the lan’iord, beseechin’ 
him. 

” What the divil do you mane, now ? " sa 3 rs Dinny. 

" I mane,” says the other, " I mane that—^that—Oh, ye know what 
I mane. I mane that, of course, we’re very glad entirdy to see ye; 
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but—^but we tbink ye'd maybe be better and happier where ye were*' 
says he. 

" Happier ! ” says Dinny. “ Look at me 1 Look at me 1 Ye’re 
now lookin' at a man that suffered hell since he went away.” 

The poor bailiff give a screech from in under the chair, and the 
Ian'lord give another screech. 

“ Plaise, Misther O’Dowd, if ye go away from here. I'll do an 3 ^hing 
at all to sarve ye.” 

” I only ax sparin’s, and I'll bring ye here inside wan twelvemonth, 
and count ye down, every sovereign I owe ye, even if I have to rob the 
divil to get it.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no! Plaise, no 1 Don't bring me any money. I 
forgive ye every penny ye owe me, and I’ll make ye out a clear resait 
up till this day, if ye promise to put it in your pocket, and depart in 
paice.” 

" Oh, ye ginerous man! ” says Dinny, overcome with such on- 
expected goodness. ” I'll niver forget that act to ye. And for the 
time to come, as sure as ever galeday comes round, ye'll find me the 
first man here in the mornin’, with me rent to ye.” 

" Oh, no 1 Oh, no, plaise ! ” says the lan’lord. " Don't come with 
any rent to me, ever. I'll here and now fill ye out a resait up till the 
year of ten thousand and nothin'—just to save ye the throuble and 
worry of cornin’ back.” 

And there and then, without more ado, he fills out a resait to say 
that ” the undhersigned, Dinny O'Dowd, has paid me every penny 
of rent ever due again' his farm in Pulbochog, or that ever will 
be due against it, up till and includin' the year ten thousand and 
nothin’.” 

And the dumbfoundhered Dinny takes this from the lan’lord’s 
thrimblin' hand, and pockets it, and wadks off. 

But he didn’t see man or mortial, sowl or sinner, nor couldn’t know 
what happened to them, till he come as far as the chapel; and this he 
found panged with people to the door. For, the way of it was, Molshie, 
by the advice of the neighbours, had axed for a Mass to be sayed that 
Dinny's soul might get rest, and all the parish had gathered, to join 
thdr prayers. 

Into the chapel poor Dinny walks; and the minute they saw him, 
the congregation let wan howl out o’ them that near earned the roof 
off the buildin’, and they made such a rush for the three doors that it 
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was a marcy they didn't take the sidewalls with them; and Dinny 
found himself alone in the chapel with the priest. 

The same priest was a purty courageous man, and he actually 
walked forrid to Dinny and addhressed him—commandin’ him in the 
Name to say what was a-throuble to him to fetch him back here. 

" A-throuble to me 1 " says Dinny. “ I knew nothin’ but throuble 
since I left here.” 

“ To yer shame be it said, Dinny O’Dowd,” says the priest. ” It 
wasn’t for want of warnin’s enough from me, ye went asthray.” 

” Thrue for ye—thrue for ye, father,” says Dinny. ” And it’s 
often when I was sufferin' that I sayed the same to meself.” 

” Well, well, it's me is the sorry man for ye, Dinny O’Dowd. But 
it’s too late to lament now. Is there anything I can do for ye ? ” says 
the priest. 

” Yes, yer reverence, can ye tell me why these people loses their 
wits and runs like the Roe wather when they see me ? ” says Dinny. 

” Oh, that’s only natural,” says the priest. ” They’ll not be 
content till ye’re gone again. So hurry yerself.” 

” Till I’m gone 1 But I’m come to remain,” says Dinny. 

” Come 1 come ! " says the other, ” ye can't do that, ye know.” 

” And why not, may I ax ? ” says Dinny. 

” There’s no whys in it,” says the other. ” If ye have anything 
on yer mind, or any rcquist to ax, ax it and go.” 

” Well, upon my veracity, that is a cool way to thrait wan who 
expected a wee bit of welcome and pleasure afther two years of 
torture,” says Dinny. 

“ Ye’re afther confessin’ ye ’amed it,” says the priest. 

" But I’ve made up my mind to turn a new laif," Dinny said. 

” It's too late now if ye had made up yer mind to turn a whole 
grove,” says the priest. ” There’s no second chance in your wurrl,” 
says he. ” So, right about face now,” says he, " and march; or if 
ye don't do it of yer own free will. I'll soon find a means of makin' ye.” 

Poor Dinny, poor man, was sore put about at this traitment. But, 
says he, ” It 'ud puzzle ye to take stockin's off a barefooted man. 
How am I to go without either money or mains ? ” 

” Come ! none of yer nadiums,” says the priest, ” go the way ye 
come.” 

*' I come in The Irish Maiden," says he, ” to Dairy, and had to 
pay smartly for it,” 
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** What do ye mane ? ” says the priest, says he; and he puts bis 
hand on Dinny, and feels him. ** Aren’t ye a dead man, sir ? ” says he. 

But, faix, the grip of Dinny didn't at all feel like what a ghost 
should be, to the priest’s mighty wondherment; and he never let go 
of him till he marched him out of the chapel, and along the road, 
bearin' Dinny's story as they went. The people they were crouchin’ 
on the hills watchin’ them both, and waitin’ to see Dinny go off like 
a puff o’ smoke. But that they didn’t see. 

The priest marched Dinny straight home to Molshie, and toul' her 
it wasn’t Dinny’s ghost at all, but Dinny himself. But Molshie tuk 
her heels with her away from the house, and wild horses wouldn’t 
dhrag her back again. She’d never come, she sayed, to live with a 
ghost. 

An’ she was as good as her word ; and in troth Dinny didn’t br’ak 
his heart with the grief, either. 

Big Dinis M'Cue, when he got the fright, never stopped runnin’ till 
he reached the polis barracks, and give himself up for the murdher. 

Dinny O’Dowd himself tuk a holiday to attend the bangin’. And, 
happy as he was that day, he was never a day less so till the day he 
died, and left his freehould to his son Cormac, a child Molshie left with 
him ; and Cormac left it to his son again, Manis; and as I sayed, 
Manis and liis freehould are dourshin’ in Pulbochog at this day. And 
may they long continue so. 
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P RISCILLA was dead, and all the women of the village had come 
to her waking. They moved about the big house where she 
had lived so long and so quietly as though they had never seen 
it before ; and they never had, without Priscilla. 

They moved silently, or came together in little groups to talk 
about her. They seemed as much amazed as sorry. Who could 
imagine Priscilla dead ? Surely she was the oldest woman in the 
village ; and yet she seemed not so very old ; but no one remembered 
the village without her, and no one remembered her young. Perhaps 
she had entered into their Uves unnoticed, and only when she came to 
her womanhood had taken her place in their sight, as a little unknown 
seedling will one day become a tree and a landmark. 

Perhaps in the great house she had passed her shadowy girlhood, 
and only became a personage when her uncle died, leaving her his sole 
and only heir. Then she crept forth, and her fading hands drew the 
hearts of the people towards her. 

Was she rich ? Who can say ? The black, barrack-like house, 
with its neglected garden, had no air of wealth about it ; but never a 
child or woman came to Priscilla for help and went away empty- 
handed. Some said that for this latter reason the house grew more 
desolate as it grew old—that pictures and silver and ornaments vanished 
one by one. 

But others would have it that Priscilla had a box of money in her 
room, corded, sealed, and locked. For true it was that such a box, 
to all appearance, was there, as Ann O’Ruark, who nursed her once 
in an illness, could tell. 

Now she lay dead, and it seemed to the women of the little village 
as though something marvellous had happened—^as though the old 
round tower they looked upon every morning when they opened their 
doors had crumbled in the night, or as though the church bell they 
depended upon to awaken them at six had forgotten to ring, leaving 
them late and bewildered. True, she might have been ill, or gone 
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away on a visit, or vanished for a time. But to die 1 No one ever 
thought that of Priscilla after all those years. Why, even now the 
children from the cottages were running down the street on the stroke 
of five to meet her coming from her Saturday's marketing with some¬ 
thing hidden for them in her pocket. Yet they had been told she 
would come up the narrow street no more. Yes, even now poor 
cripple Janie Doyle was turning her face to the window to be ready 
for the smile and cheery word that always met her. Yet she too 
knew PriscDla would never pass again. 

All the women there sitting at her wake felt that to-morrow they 
would put on their shawls and run to tell Priscilla their joys and sorrows, 
or to ask her advice, as they had done all the time since they became 
aware she was. And Priscilla would be lying with that strange smile 
upon her face, so far removed from them. 

Was she so very old^—Priscilla ? Hers was a face you could not 
imagine had ever been young. Wrinkled and fallen away, you could 
not fix and fill it with youth. 

Once she had said to a child, " I was light as a bird when I was 
young as you ” ; and the little one had gone away troubled at the lie. 
She knew, as aU the children did, that Priscilla had never, never been 
young. 

Though I'riscilla knew everything of everybody, nobody knew 
anything of Priscilla, except, of course, that she was an old maid— 
as any one of the name of Priscilla must be. Why, the very sound of 
it was enough to tell how prim, how neat, how old-maidish she was. 
No one could have imagined her with a lover. Many a time the village 
women had sat and talked of Priscilla, what she must have been like 
as a girl—if she ever had been a girl: the primmest of little girls, 
who always had her hair smooth and lessons learnt: a girl with large 
feet and high, buttoned boots, with every button fastened in its place ; 
thin legs, of course; a waist that had never known tight-lacing; 
straight hair, first in a plait and later a tight coil at the back of her 
smooth head; a high white forehead, intelligent grey eyes, a rather 
large and rather pink nose, a pleasant mouth, thin neck and breast, 
long arms, large nervous hands. Yes, that must have been Priscilla, 
if ever she had been a girl. But there was no lover in the setting of 
Priscilla's girlhood. No, she hated men, and rough boys the natty 
Priscilla must have always shunned, nor could she, with her cleverness, 
ev^ have admired the developing youth. 
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Yes, she hated men and all their sex; she was hardly kind to 
little boys—they were cruel to her cats, she would say. But the girl 
babies, how she loved them 1 There was never a birth in the village 
where she was not first visitor to the new arrival. And if it was a 
boy, she would look close into the little red face till he raised his voice 
and howled. Then she would laugh. " Shout for it and you will get 
it, my lad; only shout long enough and you will get it.” Then she 
would press a golden pound into his little fist and leave him. But if 
it was a girl, she would take it in her arms, and if it was crying it would 
stop that minute. She would drop a tear upon it, perhaps, and whisper 
things into its little unconscious ears. When she was leaving she would 
put a guinea into its hands, with the words, “ For your sad heart, my 
girl, for your sad heart.” So the baby would be added to her list of loves. 

But she liked best the lovelorn maidens who would come to her 
with their stories. They were indeed for her heart of hearts. Many 
a sorrowful soul that had forgotten how to be proud would after con¬ 
sulting with her become strong again, and win the lover back by 
daunting who had grown weary of too patient a love. 

The house was built like one that had never been intended to hold 
the young; dark, gloomy, rambling. Priscilla was the only one to 
whom it seemed a fitted background. 

The little children who braved its awfulness would hasten, afraid 
of its silence, from passage to passage till they reached Priscilla, every 
minute expecting a horrible something belonging to the mould and 
age to spring upon them from each dark place. Only the mysterious 
cupboards with hidden sweets and jams, found nowhere else, could 
tempt them to come. And it took three of them to do it, clinging 
together, and stopping often with shrieks that were not all laughter 
but served to fill the dusty silence. 

When Priscilla died there turned up from somewhere a far-removed 
cousin—^a stem, middle-aged woman, who looked at the world tlrrough 
smoked glasses ; and no doubt the world looked grey to her. She had 
no tears, no smiles, no sentiments, only the hardness of middle life, 
which has left the softness of youth behind and not yet reached the 
softness of age. She was a business-like person, and ordered every¬ 
thing and everybody as if she had lived all her life in Priscilla's house. 
The people wondered if she would get Priscilla’s box of treasure ; but, 
of course, there was no one else. The cousin was making herself busy, 
pretending to be concerned for Priscilla. Why had she not come 
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before to take care of her ? She wanted to blame somebody for not 
calling in a doctor. But she ought to know Priscilla would not have 
the doctor. She had a perfect horror of the doctor, and would never 
see him, or speak of him. There was only one doctor in the village— 
an old man, as old as Priscilla, it might be—a married man with grown¬ 
up sons and daughters, now married themselves and doing well. Once 
a neighbour had spoken of the doctor to Priscilla. It was to repeat 
a story of his past, a story of a lonely girl he had jilted almost on their 
wedding-day, and how the girl had vanished and been heard of no 
more; but that had not happened in the village, and so the village 
was not interested in the particulars. When PrisciUa heard the story 
she rose from her seat and went to the window without a word. So 
the neighbour thought she was weary, and changed the subject from 
men and their misdeeds, but she did make a parting remark to the 
effect that the doctor and his wife never got on together. She was 
surprised when Priscilla said, in a voice so sweet and far away she 
hardly heard it, " Poor lad ! poor lad I " 

Priscilla would not have the doctor come near her when she lived, 
but when she died he had to be called in. People who watched him 
coming were surprised to see him falter, he ought to have been so used 
to death. And yet he came like one most cruelly afraid. He stood 
at the door of the room where she lay for a few moments, as though 
unable to enter. Then he pushed the door open and went as if with 
an effort. When he reached her bedside he stood silent, looking upon 
her face. And there were those there who thought they had heard 
him whisper, “ Priscilla ! " and then louder, as though she must hear, 
“ PrisciUa! ” 

But PrisciUa was dead, and aU the vUlage had come to her wake ; 
two nights they had sat up, and this was the third. The will had been 
read—such as it was; for there was little to leave to anybody. Yet 
every one had had a trifle, the house bad gone to the cousin, but there 
was no money to speak of—nothing more except the little wooden box, 
corded, locked, and sealed—the box that must contain the body of 
the fortune. The cousin's fingers had been on the cords, the eyes of 
the viUage women had been turned to it, waiting for it to open, when 
they were told it was to be buried with her. What an idea 1 Whoever 
heard of a box being buried in a tomb ? Who would ever have thought 
she would have carried away what she could no longer want ? Who 
would have imagined Priscilla a miser ? 
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The crowd had all gone to the dining-room at the end of the long 
passage in the west wing, and the cousin was sitting alone in the room 
with the box ; upstairs Priscilla was lying, and she would never know 
—never know the seals were broken and the knots undone. Surely, 
it was no harm to open and look in—no, not to touch a single penny, 
since she was such a screw—only to open. No box was ever yet 
buried by a woman unopened. The lid lay loose. 

The cousin sat back a moment, then went upon her knees and 
raised the cover. She saw the contents were wrapped in white paper. 
She pulled it off and drew forth what came to her hand. Astonish¬ 
ment w’as upon her face, for first there came a dress—a white satin 
dress—then a long veil, then a wreath of orange blossoms. Shoes, 
gloves, and underwear, all lace and ribbons, all sewn by hand in tiny 
stitches, surely Priscilla’s own. What was this the cousin had stumbled 
on unawares ? A wedding outfit, Priscilla’s wedding outfit, breathing 
the breath of years, lavender and age. How time had ruined all, as 
it had destroyed Priscilla’s love-story! How was it the cousin never 
knew of this prepared wedding ? WTiere or who was the man ? She 
had known little of Priscilla when she was young, only that she was 
fatherless and motherless, and that an uncle had taken charge of her ; 
that she had grown up between the grey walls of her uncle’s quiet, 
lonely house and a convent school, where she had spent half her time. 
Always unnoticed, silent, and companionless, was it because there was 
no one who cared enough about her to draw her from her solitude ? 
There was something, the cousin fancied she half-remembered, some¬ 
thing of a scandal of Priscilla and a young doctor, something about 
love-letters and stolen meetings discovered at the convent. Was it 
possible Priscilla had returned home to work her wedding outfit, while 
the young doctor had forgotten his promise and married money while 
she still was awaiting him ? But it was a vague memory, and might 
not have been her. 

The cousin bent above the box. Nothing else : no money—not 
a penny. Ah 1 here was a key to the story, a bundle of old letters— 
love-letters, for were they not tied by a silken bow ? Poor Prisdlla ! 

As she took them into her bands she fancied she heard the sound 
of a woman sobbing far away ; it might be upstairs with the dead. 
Some friend of Priscilla’s, no doubt. She turned the letters over in 
her hands. She wished that wild crying would stop. It disturbed 
her. She laid her fingers upon the beknotted strings, then hesitated. 
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Should she dare spy into the secrets of the helpless dead ? But 
curiosity was strong; she loosed the ribbons. At the same time a 
wild cry r^ounded through the room. She sprang to her feet, the 
letters in her hands, and looked fearfully around. There was no one 
there. It must have been outside. Yes; it came from the floor 
above—from Priscilla’s room—^long, sad, and awful; the sound of a 
woman’s wild grief. 

The cousin thrust the letters into her pocket, and ran down the 
hall, calling to the people to hurry to the room above. She called to 
them to bring hot blankets and restoratives, that Priscilla was not 
dead, that she had waked in terror, finding herself decked out for death. 
And all the time she was shouting to them she was running up the 
long staircase and down the corridors to the room where the crying 
came from. Then she called, " Priscilla, I am coming ; don’t be afraid; 
Priscilla, I am coming.” She imagined Priscilla sitting up in her grave- 
clothes, half mad with terror at her position. When she touched the 
handle of the door the crying ceased. She opened it, and stood half- 
fainting upon the threshold. In her coffin lay Priscilla stiff and dead, 
her hands clasped as they had been when she was laid there, her face 
unchanged, the great room empty—death everywhere. 

The cousin stood dumb at the door, the women crowding about 
her with hot blankets and restoratives. “ It was a mistake,” she said ; 
and pushing them back, closed the door. 

She went downstairs to the room where the trunk lay, and drawing 
the letters from her pocket placed them back unopened where she had 
found them. With reverent hands she laid the wedding things one 
by one in their place, and when she had finished she sealed and 
corded the box. 

When Priscilla went to her sleeping-place the next day, there was 
borne by her side a little trunk, and it was laid at her feet in the cold 
vault that held so many dead. 
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THE HOUSE OF FAHY 


N othing could shake the conviction of Maria that she was by 
nature and by practice a house dog. Every one of Shreelane's 
many doors had, at one time or another, slammed upon her 
expulsion, and each one of them had seen her stealthy, irrepressible 
return to the sphere that she felt herself so eminently qualified to grace. 
For her the bone, thriftily interred by Tim Connor's terrier, was a mere 
diversion; even the fruitage of the ashpit had little charm for an 
accomplished hahitui of the kitchen. She knew to a nicety which of 
the doors could be burst open by assault, at which it was necessary to 
whine sycophantically; and the clinical thermometer alone could 
furnish a parallel for her perception of mood in those in authority. In 
the case of Mrs. Cadogan she knew that there were seasons when 
instant and complete self-effacement was the only course to pursue; 
therefore when, on a certain morning in July, on my way through the 
downstairs regions to my office, I saw her approach the kitchen door 
with her usual circumspection, and, on hearing her name enunciated 
indignantly by my cook, withdraw swiftly to a city of refuge at the back 
of the hay-rick, I drew my own conclusions. 

Had she remained, as I did, she would have heard the disclosure 
of a crime that lay more heavily on her digestion than her conscience. 

" I can’t put a thing out o' me hand but he's watching me to whip 
it away 1 " declaimed Mrs. Cadogan, with all the disregard of her kind 
for the accident of sex in the brute creation. " 'Twas only last night 
I was back in the scullery when I heard Bridget let a screech, and there 
was me brave dog up on the table eating the roast beef that was after 
coming out from the dinner ! " 

" Brute! " interjected Philippa, with what I well knew to be a 
simulated wrath. 

" And I had planned that bit of beef for the luncheon," continued 
Mrs. Cadogan in impassioned lamentation, " the way we wouldn't 
have to inthrude on the cold turkey I Sure he has it that dhragged, 
that all we can do with it now is run it tlirough the mincing machine 
for the Major's sandwiches." 
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At this appetising suggestion I thought fit to intervene in the 
deliberations. 

“ One thing,” I said to Philippa afterwards, as I wrapped up a 
bottle of Yanatas in a Cardigan jacket and rammed it into an already 
apoplectic Gladstone bag, ” that I do draw the line at, is taking that 
dog with us. The whole business is black enough as it is.” 

” Dear,” said my wife, looking at me with almost clairvoyant 
abstraction, ” I could manage a second evening-dress if you didn't 
mind putting my tea-jacket in your portmanteau.” 

Little, thank Heaven I as I know about yachting, I knew enough 
to make pertinent remarks on the incongruity of an ancient 6o-ton 
hireling and a fleet of smart evening-dresses ; but none the less I left 
a pair of indispensable boots behind, and the tea-jacket went into my 
portmanteau. 

It is doing no more than the barest justice to the ofiicers of the Royal 
Navy to say that, so far as I know them, they cherish no mistaken 
enthusiasm for a home on the rolling deep when a home anywhere else 
presents itself. Bernard Shute had unfortunately proved an exception 
to this rule. During the winter, the invitation to go for a cruise in 
the yacht that was in process of building for him hung over me like a 
cloud ; a timely strike in the builder's yard brought a respite, and, in 
fact, placed the completion of the yacht at so safe a distance that I 
was betrayed into specious regrets, echoed with an atrocious sincerity 
by Philippa. Into a life pastorally compounded of Petty Sessions and 
lawn-tennis parties, retribution fell when it was least exjwcted. Bernard 
Shute hired a yacht in Queenstown, and one short week afterwards the 
worst had happened, and we were packing our things for a cruise in 
her, the only alleviation being the knowledge that, whether by sea or 
land, I was bound to return to my work in four days. 

We left Shreelane at twelve o’clock, a specially depressing hour for 
a start, when breakfast has died in you, and lunch is still remote. My 
last act before mounting the dogcart was to put her collar and chain 
on Maria and immure her in the potato-house, whence, as we drove 
down the avenue, her wails rent the heart of Philippa and rejoiced 
mine. It was a very hot day, with a cloudless sky ; the dust lay thick 
on the white road, and on us also, as, during two baking hours, we 
drove up and down the long hills and remembered things that had been 
left behind, and grew hungry enough to eat sandwiches that tasted 
suspiciously of roast beef. 
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The yacht was moored in Clountiss Harbour; we drove through the 
village street, a narrow and unlovely thoroughfare, studded with public- 
houses, swarming with children and poultry, down through an ever¬ 
growing smell of fish, to the quay. 

Thence we first viewed our fate, a dingy-looking schooner, and the 
hope I had secretly been nourishing that there was not wind enough 
for her to start, was dispelled by the sight of her topsail going up. 
More than ever at that radiant moment—as the reflection of the white 
sail quivered on the tranquil blue, and the still water flattered all.it 
reproduced, like a fashionable photographer—did I agree with George 
Herbert's advice, " Praise the sea, but stay on shore." 

" We must hail her, I suppose," I said drearily. I assailed the 
Eileen Oge, such being her inappropriate name, with desolate cries, but 
achieved no immediate result beyond the assembling of some village 
children round us and our luggage. 

" Mr. Shute and the two ladies was after screeching here for the boat 
awhile ago," volunteered a horrid little girl, whom I had already twice 
frustrated in the attempt to seat an infant relative on our bundle of 
rugs, " Timsy Hallahane says 'twould be as good for them to stay 
ashore, for there isn't as much wind outside as’d out a candle." 

With this encouraging statement the little girl devoted herself to 
the alternate consumption of gooseberries and cockles. 

All things come to those who wait, and to us arrived at length the 
gig of the Eileen Oge, and such, by this time, were the temperature and 
the smells of the quay that I actually welcomed the moment that found 
us leaving it for the yacht. 

" Now, Sinclair, aren't you glad we came ? " remarked Philippa, 
as the clear green water deepened under us, and a light briny air came 
coolly round us with the motion of the boat. 

As she spoke, there was an outburst of screams from the children 
on the quay, followed by a heavy splash. 

“ Oh, stop ! " cried Philippa in an agony ; " one of them has fallen 
in ! I can see its poor little brown head ! " 

" 'Tis a dog, ma'am," said briefly the man who was rowing stroke. 

" One might have wished it had been that little girl," said I, as I 
steered to the best of my ability for the yacht. 

We had traversed another twenty yards or so, when Philipf>a, in a 
voice in which horror and triumph were strangely blended, exclaimed, 
“ She’s following us i " 
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Who ? The little girl ? ” I asked callously. 

** No/' returned Philippa; " worse.” 

I looked round, not without a prevision of what I was to see, and 
beheld the faithful Maria swimming steadily after us, with her brown 
muzzle thrust out in front of her, ripping through the reflections like 
a plough. 

” Go home I ” I roared, standing up and gesticulating in fury that 
I well knew to be impotent. " Go home, you brute ! ” 

Maria redoubled her efforts, and Philippa murmured uncontrollably: 

“ Well, she is a dear I ” 

Had I had a sword in my hand I should undoubtedly have slain 
Philippa; but before I could express my sentiments in any way, a 
violent shock flung me endwa 5 rs on top of the man who was pulling 
stroke. Thanks to Maria, we had reached our destination all unawares ; 
the two men, respectfully awaiting my instructions, had rowed on with 
disciplined steadiness, and, as a result, we had rammed the Eileen Oge 
amidships, with a vigour that brought Mr. Shute tumbling up the 
companion to see what had happened. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it ? ” he said, with his mouth full. ” Come in; 
don’t knock! Delighted to see you, Mrs. Yeates; don’t apologise. 
There's nothing like a hired ship after all—it’s quite jolly to see the 
splinters fly—shows you're getting your money's worth. Hullo! 
who's this ? ” 

This was Maria, feigning exhaustion, and noisily treading water at 
the boat's side. 

” What, poor old Maria ? Wanted to send her ashore, did he ? 
Heartless ruffian 1 ” 

Thus was Maria installed on board the Eileen Oge, and the element 
of fatality had already begun to work. » 

There was just enough wind to take us out of Clountiss Harbour, 
and with the last of the out-running tide we crept away to the west. 
The party on board consisted of our host’s sister. Miss Cecilia Shute, 
Miss Sally Knox, and ourselves ; we sat about in conventional altitudes 
in deck chairs and on adamantine deck bosses, and I talked to Miss 
Shute with feverish brilliancy, and wished the patience-cards were not 
in the cabin ; I knew the supreme importance of keeping one’s mind 
occupied, but I dared not face the cabin. There was a long, almost 
imperceptible swell, with little queer sea-birds that I have never seen 
before—and trust I never shall again—dotted about on its glassy 
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slopes. The coast-line looked low and grey and dull, as, I think, 
coast-lines always do when viewed from the deep. The breeze that 
Bernard had promised us we should find outside was barely enough 
to keep us moving. The burning sun of four o'clock focussed its heat 
on the deck; Bernard stood up among us, engaged in what he was 
pleased to call “ handling the stick,” and beamed almost as offensively 
as the sun. 

” Oh, we’re slipping along,” he said, his odiously healthy face glow¬ 
ing like copper against the blazing blue sky. “ You're going a great 
deal faster than you think, and the men say we’ll pick up a breeze once 
we’re round the Mizen.” 

I made no reply ; I was not feeling ill, merely thoroughly disinclined 
for conversation. Miss Sally smiled wanly, and closing her eyes, laid 
her head on Philippa's knee. Instructed by a dread freemasonry, I 
knew that for her the moment had come when she could no longer 
bear to see the rail rise slowly above the horizon, and with an equal 
rhythmic slowness sink below it. Maria moved restlessly to and fro, 
panting and yawning, and occasionally rearing herself on her hind-legs 
against the side, and staring forth with wild eyes at the headachy 
sliding of the swell. Perhaps she was meditating suicide; if so I 
sympathised with her, and since she was obviously going to be sick 
I trusted that she would bring off the suicide with as little de^y as 
possible. Philippa and Miss Shute sat in unaffected serenity in deck 
chairs, and stitched at white things—tea-cloths for the Eileen Oge, I 
believe, things in themselves a mockery—and talked untiringly, with 
that singular indifference to their marine surroundings that I have often 
observed in ladies who are not sea-sick. It always stirs me afresh to 
wonder why they have not remained ashore; nevertheless, I prefer 
their tranquil and total lack of interest in seafaring matters to the 
blatant Vikingism of the average male who is similarly placed. 

Somehow, I know not how, we crawled onwards, and by about five 
o’clock we had rounded the Mizen, a gaunt spike of a headland that 
starts up like a boar’s tusk above the ragged Up of the Irish coast, 
and the Eileen Oge was beginning to swing and wallop in the long 
sluggish rollers that the American Uners know and despise. I was very 
far from despising them. Down in the west, resting on the sea’s rim, a 
purple bank of clouds lay awaiting the descent of the sun, as seductively 
and as malevolently as a damp bed at a hotel awaits a traveller. 

The end, so far as 1 was concerned, came at tea-time. The meal had 
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been prepared in the saloon, and thither it became inciunbent on me 
to accompany my hostess and my wife. Miss Sally, long past speech, 
opened, at the suggestion of tea, one eye, and disclosed a look of horror. 
As I tottered down the companion I respected her good sense. The 
Eileen Oge had been built early in the sixties, and head-room was not 
her strong point; neither, apparently, was ventilation, I began by 
dashing my forehead against the frame of the cabin door, and then, 
shattered morally and physically, entered into the atmosphere of the 
pit. After which things, and the sight of a plate of rich cake, I retired 
in good order to my cabin, and began upon the Yanatas. 

I pass over some painful intermediate details and resume at the 
moment when Bernard Shute woke me from a drugged slumber to 
announce that dinner was over. 

" It's been raining pretty hard,” he said, swaying easily with the 
swing of the yacht; " but we’ve got a clinking breeze, and we ought to 
make Lurriga Harbour to-night. There's good anchorage there, the 
men say. They're rather a lot of swabs, but they know this coast, 
and I don’t. I took 'em over with the ship all standing.” 

“ Where are we now ? ” I asked, sometliing heartened by the blessed 
word " anchorage.” 

” You’re running up Sheepskin Bay—^it’s a thundering big bay; 
Lurriga's up at the far end of it, and the night's as black as the inside 

of a cow. Dig out and get something to eat, and come on deck- 

What I no dinner ? ”—I had spoken morosely, with closed ey^— 
” Oh, rot 1 you’re on an even keel now. I promised Mrs. Yeates I'd 
make you dig out. You’re as bad as a soldier officer that we were 
ferrying to Malta one time in the old Tamar. He got one leg out of 
his berth when we were going down the Channel, and he was too sick 
to pull it in again till we got to Gib I ” 

I compromised on a drink and some biscuits. The ship was certainly 
steadier, and I felt sufficiently restored to climb weakly on deck. It 
was by this time past ten o'clock, and heavy clouds blotted out the last 
of the afterglow, and smothered the stars at their birth. A wet warm 
wind was lashing the Eileen Oge up a wide estuary; the waves were 
hunting her, hissing under her stem, racing up to her, crested with the 
white glow of phosphorus, as she fled before them. I dimly discerned 
in the gre 5 mess the more solid greyness of the shore. The mainsail 
loomed out into the darkness, nearly at right angles to the yacht, with 
the boom creaking as the following wind gave us an additional shove. 
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I know nothing of yacht sailing, but I can appreciate the grand fact 
that in running before a wind the boom is removed from its usual sphere 
of devastation. 

I sat down beside a bundle of rugs that I had discovered to be my 
wife, and thought of my whitewashed ofl&ce at Shreelane and its bare 
but stationary floor, with a yearning that was little short of passion. 
Miss Sally had long since succumbed ; Miss Shute was tired, and had 
turned in soon after dinner. 

" I suppose she's overdone by the delirious gaiety of the afternoon,” 
said I acridly, in reply to this information. 

Philippa cautiously poked forth her head from the rugs, like a 
tortoise from under its shell, to see that Bernard, who was standing 
near the steersman, was out of hearing. 

“ In all your life, Sinclair,” she said impressively, " you never knew 
such a time as Cecilia and I have had down there 1 We've had to wash 
everything in the cabins, and remake the beds, and hurl the sheets away 
—they were covered with black finger-marks—and while we were 
doing that, in came the creature that calls himself the steward, to ask 
if he might get something of his that he had left in Miss Shute’s ‘ birth¬ 
place '! and he rooted out from under Cecilia's mattress a pair of socks 
and half a loaf of bread 1 ” 

” Consolation to Miss Shute to know her berth has been well aired,” 
I said, with the nearest approach to enjo 5 nnent I had known since 
I came on board ; ” and has Sally made any equally interesting 
discoveries ? ” 

“ She said she didn't care what her bed was like; she just dropped 
into it. I must say I am sorry for her," went on Philippa ; ” she hated 
coming. Her mother made her accept.” 

” I wonder if Lady Knox will make her accept him 1 ” I said. 
” How often has Sally refused him, does any one know ? ” 

” Oh, about once a week,” replied Philippa ; ” just the way I kept 
on refusing you, you know 1 " 

Something cold and wet was thrust into my hand, and the aroma 
of damp dog arose upon the night air; Maria had issued from some 
lair at the sound of our voices, and was now, with palsied tremblings, 
slowly trying to drag herself on to my lap. 

" Poor thing, she's been so dreadfully ill,” said Philippa. ” Don't 
send her away, Sinclair. Mr. Shute found her lying on his berth not 
able to move; didn't you, Mr. Shute ? ” 
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" She found out that she was able to move/' said Bernard, who had 
crossed to our side of the deck ; “ it was somehow borne in upon her 
when I got at her with a boot-tree. I wouldn’t advise you to keep her 
in your lap, Yeates. She stole half a ham after dinner, and she might 
take a notion to make the only reparation in her power." 

I stood up and stretched myself stiflBy. The wind was freshening, 
and though the growing smoothness of the water told that we were 
making shelter of some kind, for all that I could see of land we might 
as well have been in mid-ocean. The heaving lift of the deck under my 
feet, and the lurching swing when a stronger gust filled the ghostly 
sails, were more disquieting to me in suggestion than in reality, and, 
to my surprise, I found something almost enjoyable in rushing through 
darkness at the pace at which we were going. 

*' We're a small bit short of the mouth of Lurriga Harbour yet, sir," 
said the man who was steering, in reply to a question from Bernard. 
" I can see the shore well enough ; sure I know every yard of wather 
in the bay-” 

As he spoke he sat down abruptly and violently ; so did Bernard, 
so did I. The bundle that contained Philippa collapsed upon Maria. 

" Main sheet I " bellowed Bernard, on his feet in an instant, as the 
boom swung in and out again with a terrific jerk. " We’re ashore 1 ” 

In response to this order three men in succession fell over me while 
I was still struggling on the deck, and something that was either 
Philippa's elbow, or the acutest angle of Maria's skull, hit me in the 
face. As I found my feet the cabin skylight was suddenly illuminated 
by a wavering glare. I got across the slanting deck somehow, through 
the confusion of shouting men and the flapping thunder of the sails, 
and saw through the skylight a gush of flame rising from a pool of fire 
around an overturned lamp on the swing-table. I avalanched down 
the companion and was squandered like an avalanche on the floor at 
the foot of it. Even as I fell, McCarthy the steward dragged the strip 
of carpet from the cabin floor and threw it on the blaze; I found 
myself, in some unexplained way, snatching a railway rug from Miss 
Shute and applying it to the same purpose, and in half-a-dozen seconds 
wc had smothered the flame and were left in total darkness. The most 
striking feature of the situation was the immovability of the yacht. 

" Great Ned 1 " said McCarthy, invoking I know not what heathen 
deity, " is it on the bottom of the say we arc ? Well, whether or no, 
thank God, we have the fire quinched I " 
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We were not, so far, at the bottom of the sea, but during the next 
ten minutes the chances seemed in favour of our getting there. The 
yacht had run her bows upon a sunken ridge of rock, and after a period 
of feminine indecision as to whether she were going to slide of! again, or 
roll over into deep water, she elected to stay where she was, and the gig 
was lowered with all speed, in order to tow her of! before the tide left 
her. 

My recollection of this interval is but hazy, but I can certify that 
in ten minutes I had swept together an assortment of necessaries and 
knotted them into my counterpane, had broken the string of my eye¬ 
glass, and lost my silver matchbox; had found Philippa’s curling-tongs 
and put them in my pocket; had carted all the luggage on deck ; 
had then applied myself to the manly duty of reassuring the ladies, 
and had found Miss Shute merely bored, Philippa enthusiastically 
anxious to be allowed to help to pull the gig, and Miss Sally radiantly 
restored to health and spirits by the cessation of movement and the 
probability of an early escape from the yacht. 

The rain had, with its usual opportuneness, begun again ; we stood 
in it under umbrellas, and watched the gig jumping on its tow-rope 
like a dog on a string, as its crew pUed the labouring oar in futile 
endeavour to move the Eileen Oge. We had run on the rock at half¬ 
tide, and the increasing slant of the deck as the tide fell brought home 
to us the pleasing probability that at low water—viz. about 2 a.m.— 
we should roll off the rock and go to the bottom. Had Bernard Shute 
wished to show himself in the most advantageous light to Miss Sally 
he could scarcely have bettered the situation. I looked on in helpless 
respect while he whom I had known as the scourge of the hunting- 
field, the terror of the shooting-party, rose to the top of a difficult 
position and kept there, and my respect was, if possible, increased by 
the presence of mind with which he availed himself of all critical 
moments to place a protecting arm round Miss Knox. 

By about i a.m. the two gaffs with which Bernard had contrived 
to shore up the slowly heeling yacht began to show signs of 3 delding, 
and, in approved shipwreck fashion, we took to the boats, the yacht’s 
crew in the gig remaining in attendance on what seemed likely to be the 
last moments of the Eileen Oge, while we, in the dinghy, sought for the 
harbour. Owing to the tilt of the yacht’s deck, and the roughness of 
the broken water round her, getting into the boat was no mean feat of 
gymnastics. Miss Sally did it like a bird, alighting in the inevitable 
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arms of Bernard ; Miss Shute followed very badly, but, by innate force 
of character, successfully ; Philippa, who was enjo 5 dng every moment 
of her shipwreck, came last, launching herself into the dinghy with my 
silver shoe>hom clutched in one hand, and in the other the tea-basket. 
1 heard the hollow clank of its tin cups as she sprang, and appreciated 
the heroism with which Bernard received one of its comers in his waist. 
How or when Maria left the yacht I know not, but when I applied 
myself to the bow oar I led off with three crabs, owing to the devotion 
with which she thrust her head into my lap. 

I am no judge of these matters, but in my opinion we ought to have 
been swamped several times during that row. There was nothing but 
the phosphoms of breaking waves to tell us where the rocks were, and 
nothing to show where the harbour was except a solitary light, a mast¬ 
head light, as we supposed. The skipper had assured us that we could 
not go wrong if we kept" a westerly course with a little northing in it ” ; 
but it seemed simpler to steer for the light, and we did so. The dinghy 
climbed along over the waves with an agility that was safer than it felt; 
the rain fell without haste and without rest, the oars were as inflexible 
as crowbars, and somewhat resembled them in shape and weight; 
nevertheless, it was Elysium when compared with the afternoon leisure 
of the deck of the Eileen Oge. 

At last we came, unexplainably, into smooth water, and it was 
at about this time that we were first aware that the darkness was less 
dense than it had been, and that the rain had ceased. By imperceptible 
degrees a greyness touched the back of the waves, more a dreariness than 
a dawn, but more welcome than thousands of gold and silver. I looked 
over my shoulder and discerned vague bulky things ahead ; as I did so, 
my oar was suddenly wrapped in seaweed. We crept on ; Maria stood 
up with her paws on the gunwale, and .whined in high agitation. The 
dark objects ahead resolved themselves into rocks, and without more 
ado Maria pitched herself into the water. In half a minute we heard 
her shaking herself on shore. We slid on ; the water swelled under the 
dinghy, and lifted her keel on to grating gravel. 

“ We couldn't have done it better if we'd been the Hydrographer 
Royal," said Bernard, wading knee-deep in a light wash of foam, with 
the painter in his hand; " but all the same, that masthead light is 
some one's bedroom candle 1 " 

We landed, hauled up the boat, and then feebly sat down on our 
belongings to review the situation, and Maria came and shook herself 
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over each of us in turn. We had run into a little cove, guided by the 
philanthropic beam of a candle in the upper window of a house about 
a hundred yards away. The candle still burned on, and the anaemic, 
daylight exhibited to us our surroundings, and we debated as to whether 
we could at 2.45 a.m. present ourselves ais objects of compassion to the 
owner of the candle. I need hardly say that it wais the ladies who 
decided on making the attempt, having, like most of their sex, a courage 
incomparably superior to ours in such matters ; Bernard and I had not 
a gradn of genuine compunction in our souls, but we failed in nerve. 

We traiiled up from the cove, laden with emigraints' bundles, stumb¬ 
ling on wet rocks in the half-light, and succeeded in making our way to 
the house. It was a small two-storeyed building, of that hideous 
breed of architecture usually dedicated to the rectories of the Irish 
Church ; we felt that there was something friendly in the presence 
of a pair of carpet slippers in the porch, but there was a hint of 
exclusiveness in the fact that there was no knocker and that the bell 
was broken. The light still burned in the upper window, and with 
a faltering hand I flung gravel at the glass. This summons was 
appallingly responded to by a shriek; there was a flutter of white 
at the panes, and the candle was extinguished. 

" Come away 1 " exclaimed Miss Shute, “ it's a lunatic asylum I " 

We stood our ground, however, and presently heard a footstep 
within, a blind was poked aside in another window, and we were 
inspected by an unseen inmate ; then some one came downstairs, and 
the hall door was opened by a small man with a bald head and a long 
sandy beard. He was attired in a brief dressing-gown, and on his 
shoulder sat, like an angry ghost, a large white cockatoo. Its crest 
was up on end, its beak was a good two inches long and curved like a 
Malay kris ; its claws gripped the little man’s shoulder. Maria uttered 
in the background a low and thunderous growl. 

" Don’t take any notice of the bird, please,” said the little man 
nervously, seeing our united gaze fixed upon this apparition ; ” he’s 
extremely fierce if annoyed.” 

The majority of our party here melted away to either side of the 
hall door, and I was left to do the explaining. The tale of our mis¬ 
fortunes had its due effect, and we were ushered into a small drawing¬ 
room, our host holding open the door for us, like a nightmare footman 
with bare shins, a gnome-like bald head, and an unclean spirit swaying 
on his dioulder. He opened the shutters, and we sat decorot^y roimd 
the room, as at an afternoon party, while the situation was further 
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expounded on both sides. Our entertainer, indeed, favoured us with 
the leading items of his family history, amongst them the facts that he 
was a Dr. Fahy from Cork, who had taken somebody's rectory for the 
summer, and had been prevailed on by some of his patients to permit 
them to join him as pa3dng-guests. 

" I said it was a lunatic asylum,” murmured Miss Shute to me, 

” In point of fact,” went on our host, ” there isn’t an empty room 
in the house, which is why I can only offer your party the use of this 
room and the kitchen fire, which I make a point of keeping burning 
all night.” 

He leaned back complacently in his chair, and crossed his legs; 
then, obviously remembering his costume, sat bolt upright again. We 
owed the guiding beams of the candle to the owner of the cockatoo, an 
old Mrs. Buck, who was, we gathered, the most pa5dng of all the 
patients, and also, obviously, the one most feared and cherished by 
Dr. Fahy. “ She has a candle burning all night for the bird, and her 
door open to let him walk about the house when he likes,” said Dr. 
Fahy ; " indeed, I may say her passion for him amounts to dementia. 
He’s very fond of me, and Mrs, Fahy’s always telling me I should be 
thankful, as whatever he did we'd be bound to put up with it 1 ” 

Dr. Fahy had evidently a turn for conversation that was unaffected 
by circumstance ; the first beams of the early sun were lighting up the 
rep chair covers before the door closed upon his brown dressing-gown, 
and upon the stately white back of the cockatoo, and the demoniac 
possession of laughter that had wrought in us during the interview 
burst forth unchecked. It was most painful and exhausting, as such 
laughter always is ; but by far the most serious part of it was that Miss 
Sally, who was sitting in the window, somehow drove her elbow through 
a pane of glass, and Bernard, in pulling down the blind to conceal the 
damage, tore it off the roller. 

There followed on this catastrophe a period during which reason 
tottered and Maria barked furiously. Philippa was the first to pull 
herself together, and to suggest an adjournment to the kitchen fire 
that, in honour of the paying-guests, was never quenched, and, respect¬ 
ing the repose of the household, we proceeded thither with a stealth 
that convinced Maria we were engaged in a rat hunt. The boots of 
paying-guests littered the floor, the debris of their last repast covered 
the table ; a cat in some unseen fastness crooned a war soi^ to Maria, 
who feigned unconsciousness and fell to scientific research in the 
scullery. 
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We roasted our boots at the range, and Bernard, with all a sailor's 
gift for exploration and theft, prowled in noisome purlieus and emerged 
with a jug of milk and a lump of salt butter. No one who has not been 
a burglar can at all realise what it was to roam through Dr. Fahy's 
basement storey, with the rookery of paying-guests asleep above, and 
to feel that, so far, we had repaid his confidence by breaking a pane of 
glass and a blind, and putting the scullery tap out of order. I have 
always maintained that there was something wrong with it before I 
touched it, but the fact remains that when I had filled Philippa’s kettle 
no human power could prevail upon it to stop flowing. For all I know 
to the contrary it is running still. 

It was in the course of our furtive return to the drawing-room that 
we were again confronted by Mrs. Buck's cockatoo. It was standing 
in malign meditation on the stairs, and on seeing us it rose, without 
a word of warning, upon the wing, and with a long screech flung itself 
at Miss Sally’s golden-red head, which a ray of sunlight had chanced 
to illumine. There was a moment of stampede, as the selected victim, 
pursued by the cockatoo, fled into the drawing-room ; two chairs 
were upset (one, I think, broken). Miss Sally enveloped herself in a 
window curtain, Philippa and Miss Shute effaced themselves beneath 
a table ; the cockatoo, foiled of its prey, skimmed, stiU screeching, 
round the ceiling. It was Bernard who, with a well-directed sofa- 
cushion, drove the enemy from the room. There was only a chink of 
the door open, but the cockatoo turned on his side as he flew, and 
swung through it like a woodcock. 

We slammed the door behind him, and at the same instant there 
came a thumping on the floor overhead, muffled, yet peremptory. 

“ That's Mrs. Buck I " said Miss Shute, crawling from under the 
table ; " the room over this is the one that had the candle in it," 

We sat for a time in awful stillness, but nothing further happened, 
save a distant shriek overhead, that told the cockatoo had sought 
and found sanctuary in his owner's room. We had tea sotto voce, and 
then, one by one, despite the amazing discomfort of the drawing-room 
chairs, we dozed off to sleep 

It was at about five o'clock that I woke with a stiff neck and an 
uneasy remembrance that 1 had last seen Maria in the kitchen. The 
others, looking, each of them, about twenty years older than their 
age, slept in various attitudes of exhaustion. Bernard opened his eyes 
as I stole forth to look for Maria, but none of the ladies awoke. I 
went down the evil-smelling passage that led to the kitchen stairs, 
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and, there on a mat, regarding me with intelligent affection, was 
Maria; but what—oh what was the white thing that lay between her 
forepaws ? 

The situation was too serious to be coped with alone. I fled 
noiselessly back to the drawing-room and put my head in ; Bernard’s 
eyes—blessed be the light sleep of sailors!—opened again, and there 
was that in mine that summoned him forth. (Blessed also be the light 
step of sailors !) We took the corpse from Maria, withholding perforce 
the language and the slaughtering that our hearts ached to bestow. 
For a minute or two our eyes communed. “ I'll get the kitchen 
shovel,” breathed Bernard ; ” you open the hall door 1 ” 

A moment later we passed like spirits into the open air, and on into 
a little garden at the end of the house. Maria followed us, licking her 
lips. There were beds of nasturtiums, and of purple stocks, and of 
marigolds. We chose a bed of stocks, a plump bed, that looked Uke 
easy digging. The windows were all tightly shut and shuttered, and 
I took the cockatoo from under my coat and hid it, temporarily, 
behind a box border. Bernard had brought a shovel and a coal scoop. 
We dug like badgers. At eighteen inches we got down into shale and 
stones, and the coal scoop struck work. " Never mind,” said Bernard; 
” we'll plant the stocks on top of him.” 

It was a lovely morning, with a new-born blue sky and a light 
northerly breeze. As we returned to the house, we looked across the 
wavelets of the little cove and saw, above the rocky point round 
which we had groped last night, a triangular white patch moving slowly 
along. ” The tide's lifted her 1 ” said Bernard, standing stock still. 
He looked at Mrs. Buck's window and at me. “ Yeates I ” he 
whispered, ” let’s quit 1 ” 

It was now barely six o'clock, and not a soul was stirring. We woke 
the ladies and convinced them of the high importance of catching the 
tide. Bernard left a note on the hall table for Dr. Fahy, a beautiful 
note of leave-taking and gratitude, and apology for the broken window 
(for which he begged to enclose half-a-crown). No allusion was made 
to the other casualties. As we neared the strand he found an occasion 
to say to me: " I put in a postscript that I thought it best to 
mention that I had seen the cockatoo in the garden, and hoped it 
would get back all right. That's quite true, you know ! But look 
here, whatever you do, you must keep it all dark from the ladies-" 

At this juncture Maria overtook us with the cockatoo in her mouth. 
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T he opera company which I had accompanied as first violinist 
on so many tours suddenly collapsing, I found myself rather 
unexpectedly out of an engagement. I communicated with 
my society, and after a day’s delay I was ordered to go at once to 
Clonmoyle, 

I was in the worst of humours. Clonmoyle I found was one of 
those places in Ireland which, instead of increasing in size and im¬ 
portance as places ought, seem to have become accustomed to doing 
the very opposite. Once a city, it was now but a straggling town. 
What had brought an opera company to try its fortunes there I could 
make no guess at, yet there it was, and with difficulties accumulating 
about it. Here was I myself, for instance, in Clonmoyle because the 
manager had found it impossible to supplement his scanty travelling 
orchestra with local players; and several others as well as I had had 
to travel day and night to be in time for the opening performance. 
Only one local musician had been dug up ; and of him this story. 

In everything he stood apart from us. He was old, well over sixty, 
however young in appearance. He was large and heavy in build, easy¬ 
going, ruminative. We, the others in the band, were rather meagre, 
high-strung, irritable, worried—as is the way of our tribe; on this 
trip particularly so (consider my own case: a first-class violinist in 
such surroundings 1). He, on the other hand, smiled the whole day 
long, and his voice whispered rather than spoke. It did not seem to 
trouble him that the old ramshackle theatre was mouldy, damp, foul¬ 
smelling. He did not seem to notice the cruel draughts that swept us 
while we played, and benumbed our fingers. It made no difference to 
him if the manager was in a vile temper over the receipts, and our 
conductor still worse, his rheumatism playing old Harry with him. 

At our first rehearsal I discovered he could not play in tune. ** I'm 
in for it I " I said, for a week of such fellowship I knew only too well 
would leave me a wreck. And even as I said this I saw the conductor 
staring hard at where the two of us were sitting side by side ; was it 
possible he thought it was I who was playing like that f He might 
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well have thought so, for my companion’s face was not a guilty face; 
how any one could play so consistently flat and still smile was a problem 
beyond me. Yes, Ignatius O’Byme, such was his name, still smiled 
and still flattened. The fact is, he was the happi^t man alive; it 
was as if he had come into an inheritance. Here he was fiddling away 
in his beloved operas, and it was thirty years since he had last done so. 
These long thirty years, he explained to me in an interval, he had been 
rehearsing them in his untidy lodgings in a back street, and more than 
that, he had been thinking them out, phrase by phrase, " walking in 
the mists upon these rain-soaked hills ’’—I give his very words. As 
he spoke he swept his hand in a half-circle as if even there in the theatre 
he could still behold them, the dreary hills that surround Clonmoyle 
on every side and overlay it, as it were, with a sort of perpetual gloom. 
And then he added : “ Behind music is the breath of life." A curious 
man, surely ; I watched his face. It was glowing, glowing, as long 
as the music held. And once when in some happy passage the 
whole band was singing like one, " Bravo, Bravo 1 " I heard 
him whisper, and later on " Bravissimo ! " and he ceased playing, 
ceased, until I thought of nudging him with my elbow. And 
so, little by little, I came to forgive him his flat playing and his 
awkward bowing. 

Our conductor, a brute of a man, his body twisted into a knot by 
rheumatism, was now constantly looking in our direction ; but when¬ 
ever I saw him doing so I would make my violin sing for all it was 
worth ; w’ere we not brothers in the same craft, this old man and I ? 
At rehearsal the second day my efforts to cover his wretched playing 
failed ; the conductor left his place, tied up and all as he was in that 
knot of pain, shuffled over to where we sat, and stood between us 1 
That settled for him which of us two was playing flat. He scowled at 
the old resurrected musician, hissed out a fierce, wicked word under 
his breath, and hobbled back to his place. That night, just to make 
matters worse, I supjjose, old B 3 mie played altogether vilely I He had 
scarce a phrase in tune. When the curtain fell he had to face a little 
tragic opera of his own—the tragedy of old age and failing powers. 
He took it all without a word. " The breath of life is behind music,’* 
he whispered to me as he came from the interview; then he bent 
down, carefully wrapped his fiddle in a piece of baize cloth, put it in 
his case and made off. 

The final explosion came at the rehearsal next day. He and 1 
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were the first to arrive. The score of last night’s opera, it was the 
“ Marriage of Figaro,” still lay on the conductor’s stand. He turned 
the pages. They were pencilled all over with directions as to the 
tempos of the various movements. Along these pencillings old B 5 nme 
ran his finger. I could see he was having his revenge. I could see 
him lift his brows—just a little—as if he were amused, partly astonished. 
But no word escaped him. Soon the conductor came in and we began. 
We had not got far when we heard ” Get out 1 ” roared in a terrible 
voice, the voice of one who had not slept for several nights. The old 
man rose up, wrapped his baize cloth around his instrument, and moved 
between the chairs. As he went how still the house was, only a chair 
moving, and his own almost silent feet 1 And how we watched him 1 
But when he got as far as the conductor’s chair he paused, glanced 
once more at the open score, once again ran his finger along the 
pencillings, and laughed a tiny little laugh 1 

1 felt his going more than I should care to tell. Will you believe 
me ? I had told that old musician, that stranger, the whole story of 
the sorrows of my life. Yes, I told him things I had hardly ever made 
clear even to myself ! And he replied : “ Is it not behind music, the 
breath of life ? ” as if sorrow was there for the one purpose of being 
transmuted into sweet sound 1 I recalled his words as I went to my 
task that night. 

And that night the extraordinary thing happened ; our conductor 
failed to make an appearance : his rheumatism had conquered. There 
was then a call for our leader. He was found. Alas, he was not in a 
condition to conduct anything. He could scarcely stand. And he 
became quite cross about it; we had to leave him there in his comer, 
resining his bow like an 3 rihing and scowling like mad. What between 
principals, chorus, and band, all thinking they stood a chance of Ic^ng 
a night's pay, and the manager flustering about like a whirlwind, our 
little den beneath the stage was deafening ; I slipped quietly out into 
the house. There outside the rail was old Byme I ** What’s the 
matter ? ” he whispered. As I told him, up came the manager. 

" Mr. Melton,” he said to me, ” will you please take the baton 
to-night ? ” 

A very flattering compliment, indeed, and I should have taken 
that baton if our band did not happen to be the scraggiest ever scraped 
together from the ends of the earth ; our leader was in the condition 
1 have mentioned. As we spoke I saw the players getting into their 
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places, a tempting sight, yet still I hesitated, foreseeing collapse and 
ignominy. 

*' It is not po^ble,” I began, but over the rail old Byrne was 
climbing like a boy. He had clutched the baton from the manager's 
hand. He had leaped into the conductor's chair. He gave but one 
glance to the right, to the left, “ Now, boys," he said, and at the 
words we swam, sank, buri^ ourselves in the rich, broad, gentle strains 
of the overture to ** Faust." Some wide gesture he had used, some 
thrill in his tone had bidden us to do so—to lose ourselves in the soul 
of the music. At the first chord we had got within the sldn of it, as 
the saying is. And never was the mood broken ; every progression 
told, and not a colour tone was faulty or blurred. That memorable 
waltz, which use has almost spoiled, he made a new thing of it—we 
were all spirits in thin air, so lightly it went. But our triumph was the 
tremendous trio at the close. The old man stood up to it, hiding the 
stage from a large sector of the house. What did he care 1 We felt 
his huge shabby figure above us as a darkness, a vastness of great 
potency. It commanded stage, orchestra, house, with a strong yet 
benign power. The voices, tenor, soprano, bass—all the instruments, 
strings, brass, wood, drums, the very shell of the old house itself, 
became as one instrument and sang the great strain with such strength 
and perfection that some of us trembled lest we should fall down with 
excitement and spoU everything. 

" Oh I " we all sighed when it was over. For such moments does 
the artist live. I was so glad I had told him the story of my sorrows I 

Now, sir, around Clonmoyle, as I have said, is a rampart of dark 
hills, bleak and rain-sodden, treeless and desolate. Why do I again 
mention them ? “ Wherever did you learn to conduct ? " I asked 
him, as we made for our lodgings. 

" There I " he answered, and his outsiretched hand gestured around 
the deserted hills, " behind music we must get at the breath of life." 
Bare, wind-swept hills I—curious place to find out the secrets of life 1 
Or what did he mean by " Life " ? It cannot be that the breath of 
life that is behind all great music is the sigh of loneliness ? 

" And you took him with the company ? " 

" No, sir; an opera company, like any other company, must pay 
its way." 
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THE CHILD SAINT 

Danikl Cobkkby 

T he people in the same lodging-house sometimes spoke of him 
as The Child: at other times they called him The Saint. One 
name was as apt as the other; in spite of the squalid environ¬ 
ment in which he lived, he was a saint; in spite of his age, a child. 
His hair was scanty, wispy, tow-like, and the scalp, not too clean, 
showed through it. His knees were bent. He walked with his back 
almost parallel with the ground, his spine long since having suffered 
injury. From that awkward posture his eyes stared up at you, full 
of light, smiling, brave with innocence. In spite of his hand's heavy 
clutch on its knob his stick was alwa 3 rs trembling ; the fact reminded 
you of his age when his brave eyes would have deceived you. 

His room was filled with objects of devotion; of other furniture 
there was little or none. He had several pictures of the Blessed Virgin, 
a few of the Holy Family, many of the better-known saints—St. Patrick, 
St. Joseph, St. Anthony. He had several statues, besides a bottle of 
Lourdes water, and of Holy Water he kept a small supply in a little 
chinaware font which a chinaware angel, kneeling, upheld. Among 
these, his treasures, he lived alone in quiet ecstasy, speaking much to 
himself—perhaps to them, too, on occasions. 

He knew that the Phelan family, they lived on a lower landing, 
were in trouble. His hand catching his door, he listened to the rent- 
collector’s voice growing louder, angrier ; then he heard him begin 
to pound his stick on the stairs ; so sure as he did that a notice-to-quit 
would follow. The Child began to scramble down the stairs to the 
rescue. “ My," " My," " My," he repeated as he made from step to 
step. 

" Give her till to-morrow, give her till to-morrow," he cried; when 
he had come into view of the little group ; and as he flopped down he 
continued to call out, " Give her till to-morrow.” 

" 'Tis too long I’m after giving her, I’m pestered with her." 

" Give her wan last chance, 'twill be paid to-morrow." 

“ At this time to-morrow ? ” 
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** Yes, at this time to-morrow; or say in the evening, at seven; 
give us the whole day ? ” 

The agent put his book in his breast-pocket, stooped his head, and 
piloted himself down the crazy, box-like stairs. He trusted The Child 
to come at the rent for Mrs. Phelan, it didn’t matter to him how, so 
long as he got it. 

Meanwhile The Child refused to tell Mrs. Phelan how he meant to 
relieve her ; no, he wouldn't tell her, but she need have no fear, he’d 
be there to-morrow to meet the Man, as they called the rent-collector. 
With this she had to be satisfied. She tightened her shawl about the 
white-faced babe on her arm, and was soon in the midst of the traffic 
spiritlessly singing, “ The Rocks of Bawn." A hardened beggar- 
woman, who would believe her story of the notice-to-quit ? She 
didn't bother telling it. 

When she had started on her rounds. The Child took up his china- 
ware angel, and having emptied the Holy Water into a bottle, dusted 
the figure and put it into his beggarman’s bag; the shining head of 
golden curls looked out over the edge. Then he mounted up on his 
rickety bed and took down one of his loveliest pictures. In it the 
Blessed Virgin was seated on a Renaissance throne, behind her an 
Italian-blue sky and hosts of golden stars. He cleaned off the dust 
and laid the picture flat on the bed. Into the great tail-pocket of his 
coat he put a small painted plaster statue of St. Anthony. Then he 
came back to his picture on the bed, looked at it, gave it a last rub, 
caught it up, and with great difficulty made down the narrow stairs. 
His beggar's bag he had also with him, the shining angel peeping 
from it. 

Earnestly he shufifled his way to where Mrs. McCarthy was selling 
bedsteads, stools, and "altars" on the Coal Quay—the open-air 
market-place in that dty. She undertook to sell his wares, he sitting 
by on one of her stools, his two hands on the knob of his stick. He 
knew she would make more on them than he would get in any pawn- 
office. 

The chinawaio angel was the first to go. In the bartering the old 
man took no part, but just as the purchaser— a. hale, soft-featured 
woman—was moving off, he said : 

" Pardon me for making so bold, ma’am ; but might you be living 

in Blarney Lane ? " 

He thought she looked like a woman from Blarney Lane. 
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“ No, then,” she answered, ” I’m from the South Side.” 

” Ah,” he murmured, ” Evergreen, maybe ? ” 

" No, Gunpowder Lane, if you know where that is ? ” 

” I do then—Gunpowder Lane—well, well.” 

The purchaser went off, her bargain under her shawl. The picture 
being large, and judging by its look, expensive, took a lot of selling. 
A half-crown is big money on the Coal Quay, yet this Mrs. McCarthy 
fixed as the price. Several people examined it, and at each chance 
Mrs. McCarthy would take it up on her lap, stand it on an angle, wipe 
it with her apron, and call it a handsome piece. She succeeded in 
selling it to a young mother. 

” I can’t afford it,” she said, " and I can’t leave it after me—^that's 
how it is.” 

” 'Tis a blessing you’re taking into your house,” said Mrs. McCarthy. 
Then the old man raised his eyes : 

" If I'm not making too bold, are you the young woman that keeps 
the shop in Windmill Road ? ” 

” I never had a shop, sir,” she answered. 

” Do you live in Windmill Road ? ” 

” No.” 

" Nor in Gunpowder Lane ? ” 

” No.” She was looking at him with large, shining eyes. 

” Do you live in the South Side at all ? ” 

” No—'tis on the Rock Steps I live.” 

” The Rock Steps—well, well—that’s not too far—well, well, look 
at that, and I thinking you were from the South Side.” 

Going from them she looked questioningly at Mrs. McCarthy; 
perhaps she had doubts of the old man's sanity. 

It was just six o’clock when a very old woman bought the St. 
Anthony. As she was bargaining for it, the Angelus rang, and this, 
perhaps, made her give the full penny asked. She lived in Pouladuff. 

” My, my,” said The Child, “ what a long way off, what a long 
way off.” 

He rose from his stool. 

” What do you want to know where the people live for ? " Mrs. 
McCarthy questioned him. 

" Wouldn’t I like to be thinking of where they are ? Hadn't I 
that picture before my eyes for the last forty years ? Will it be easy 
for me to live without thinking of it ? ” 
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Hobbling homewards, he repeated his lesson over and over again: 
The Angel in Gunpowder Lane, Holy Mother in a house on the Rock 
Steps, St. Anthony in PouladufE. 

The next day, he paid the rent for Mrs. Phelan. Straightway then 
he began to save up his odd pence and halfpence to buy back his 
treasures. There was a vacant space on his mantelpiece, another on 
his window-sUl (how lovely the painted statue used to look there among 
the green-leaved geraniums when the sun shone in 1); the worst gap 
of aU, however, was the huge space of clean wall-paper where the 
picture had hung. Because of these blank spaces, the room looked 
upset, unfurnished. But he was a saint as well as a child ; somehow 
bis savings, pinch as he would, refused to mount up. The fact is, 
money would burn a hole in his pocket. How could he keep a grip 
on it if he saw a blind man’s hand stretched out to the callous passers- 
by, or a hungry-looking boy staring in at a shop window ? 

Again and again he had to begin anew. One night in bed he 
reckoned up with some excitement that twelve months would soon 
have gone by. And,-as luck had it, a few days afterwards he chanced 
to hear a powerful sermon on the precious ointment that Magdalen 
had poured upon our Lord’s feet, ” wasting money that might be 
devoted to charity,” as the preacher said, tlirowing great scorn on the 
wisdom of the world into his enunciation of these words. Yes, the 
old man felt all that sermon come home to him, every phrase. Cost 
what it would, the end of the twelve months would see him with all 
his treasures gathered and housed once more within his attic under 
the slates. 

On the anniversary of the sale he rose quite early, heard Mass, and 
set off in much uncertainty to gather his treasures. He almost fell 
down when it suddenly struck him that they might have frequently 
changed owners since his parting with them, and that he might after 
all never gather them together again. 

He came in and went up the stairs at one o’clock in the day. 

** Mis. Mehigan I ” he called, as he passed her door (she was an 
old bed-ridden woman). 

“ Yes, what is it ? " 

” I have wan of them—the angeL” 

At five o'clock he passed up again. 

” Mrs. Mehigan 1 Mrs. Mehigan 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 
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“ I’ve another—St. Anthony.” 

He passed up a third time ; it was now about eight o’clock. He 
didn't speak. Mrs. Mehigan listened to his steps, how tired he seemed, 
going up to his room I She called out: 

” Have you the last wan ? " 

” No.” She thought ’twas a gasp ; by way of sympathy she said : 
“ Oh, dear." 

” But I'm on the track of it,” he answered quite brightly. He 
went out again. 

The whole house was dark, its many inhabitants snoring when he 
was heard struggling up the stairs once more, almost as a drunken man 
would, falling from side to side, and missing his steps, it seemed. 

The next morning Mrs. Phelan came into Mrs. Mehigan’s room. 
She believed, she said, the Sa^t hadn’t got the last one after all. 
Mrs. Mehigan answered that God was good. ” Go up and see,” she 
said. Mrs. Phelan went up, knocked, and got no reply. She came 
back to Mrs. Mehigan. 

” He’s fast asleep ; I didn’t knock very loud, I only tapped at the 
door ; 'tis how he's exhausted entirely.” 

" I’m sure he had something in his arms, he nearly fell against 
that door as he went up.” 

After some time Mrs. Phelan was sent up again. Mrs. Mehigan 
heard her knocking once, twice, thrice. Then she came down, as 
white as a sheet. 

“ Go out for Father Maher, child,” said Mrs. Mehigan. 

They found the Saint sitting on the floor, an unfinished bowl of 
bread and milk between his legs; opposite his now-cold eyes was his 
Renaissance Madonna, it stood propped against the edge of the bed; 
guarding it on the right was St. Anthony, on the left the chinaware 
angel, its font full of holy water. The candle that had lighted his 
treasures for him had burnt out. Mrs. Phelan says when first she 
entered the room there was the smell of lovely flowers. Mrs. Mehigan 
says she heard far-away singing in the dead of night. In any case it 
is pleasant to think how sweet the old man’s thoughts must have been 
as his eyes began to close for ever. Not far-away music nor newly- 
gatliered flowers would be so sweet. 
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THE CITY ON MALLINGTON MOOR 


B esides the old shepherd at Langside, whose habits render him 
unreliable, I am probably the only person that has ever seen 
the city on Mallington Moor. 

I had decided one year to do no London season, partly because of 
the ugliness of the things in the shops, partly because of the unresisted 
invasion of German bands, partly perhaps because some pet parrots 
in the oblong where I lived had learned to imitate cab-whistles, but 
chiefly because of late there had seized me in London a quite un¬ 
reasonable longing for large woods and waste spaces, while the very 
thought of little valleys underneath copses full of bracken and fox¬ 
gloves was a torment to me, and every summer in London the longing 
grew worse till the thing was becoming intolerable. So I took a stick 
and a knapsack and began walking northwards, starting at Tcthering- 
ton and sleeping at inns, where one could get real salt and the waiter 
spoke English, and where one had a name instead of a number ; and 
though the tablecloth might be dirty, the windows opened so that the 
air was clean; where one had the excellent company of farmers and 
men of the wold, who could not be thoroughly vulgar because they 
had not the money to be so even if they had wished it. At first the 
novelty was delightful, and then one day in a queer old inn up 
Uthering way beyond Langside I heard for the first time the rumour 
of the city said to be on Mallington Moor. They spoke of it quite 
casually over their glasses of beer, two farmers at the inn. “ They 
say the queer folk be at Mallington with their city," one farmer saidL 
" Travelling they seem to be," said the other. And more came in 
then and the rumour spread. And then, such are the contradictions 
of our little likes and dislikes and all the whims that drive Us, that 1 
who had come so far to avoid cities had a great longing all of a sudden 
for throngs again and the great hives of Man, and then and there 
determined on that bright Sunday morning to come to Mallington and 
there search for the city that rumour spoke of so strangely. 

Mallington Moor from all that they said of it was hardly a likely 
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place to find a thing by searching. It was a huge high moor, very 
bleak and desolate, and altogether trackless. It seemed a lonely place 
from what they said. The Normans when they came had called it 
Mai Lieu, and afterwards Mallieutown, and so it changed to Mallington. 
Though what a town can ever have had to do with a place so utterly 
desolate I do not know. And before that some say that the 
Saxons called it Baplas, which I believe to be a corruption of Bad 
Place. 

And beyond the mere rumour of a beautiful city all of white marble 
and with a foreign look up on Mallington Moor, beyond this I could 
not get. None of them had seen it themselves, " only heard of it like,” 
and my questions, rather than stimulating conversation, would alwa}^ 
stop it abruptly. I was no more fortunate on the road to Mallington, 
until the Tuesday when I was quite near it; I had been walking two 
days from the inn where I had heard the rumour and could see the 
great hill, steep as a headland, on which Mallington lay, standing up 
on the skyline ; the hill was covered with grass, where anything grew 
at all, but Mallington Moor is all heather ; it is just marked Moor on 
the map ; nobody goes there and they do not trouble to name it. It 
was there where the gaunt hill first came into sight, by the roadside as 
I inquired for the marble city of some labourers by the way, that I was 
directed, partly, I think, in derision, to the old shepherd of Langside. 
It appeared that he following sometimes sheep that had strayed, and 
wandering far from Langside, came sometimes up to the edge of 
Mallington Moor, and that he would come back from these excursions 
and shout through the villages, raving of a city of white marble and 
gold-tipped minarets. And hearing me asking questions of this city 
they had laughed and directed me to the shepherd of Langside. One 
well-meant warning they gave me as I went—the old man was not 
reliable. 

And late that evening I saw the thatches of Langside sheltering 
under the edge of that huge hill that Atlas-like held up those miles of 
moor to the great winds and heaven. 

They knew less of the city in Langside than elsewhere, but they 
knew the whereabouts of the man I wanted, though they seemed a 
little ashamed of him. There was an inn in Langside that gave me 
shelter, whence in the morning, equipped with purchases, I set out to 
find their shepherd. And there he was on the edge of Mallington Moor 
standing motionless, gaadng stu|»dly at his sheep; his hands trembled 
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continually and his eyes had a blear look, but he was quite sober, 
wherein all Langside had wronged him. 

And then and there I asked him of the city, and he said he had 
never heard tell of any such place. And I said, “ Come, come, you 
must pull yourself together.” And he looked angrily at me; but 
when he saw me draw from amongst my purchases a full bottle of 
whisky and a big glass he became more friendly. As I poured out 
the whisky I asked him again about the marble dty on Mallington 
Moor, but he seemed quite honestly to know nothing about it. The 
amount of whisky he drank was quite incredible, but 1 seldom express 
surprise, and once more I asked him the way to the wonderful city. 
His hand was steadier now and his eyes more intelligent, and he said 
that he had heard something of some such city, but his memory was 
evidently blurred and he was still unable to give me useful directions, 
I consequently gave him another tumbler, which he drank off like the 
first without any water, and almost at once he was a different man. 
The trembling in his hands stopped altogether, his eye became as quick 
as a younger man's, he answered my questions readily and frankly, 
and, what was more important to me still, his old memory became alert 
and clear for even minutest details. His gratitude to myself I need 
not mention, for I make no pretence that I bought the bottle of whisky 
that the old shepherd enjoyed so much, without at least some thought 
of my own advantage. Yet it was pleasant to reflect that it was due 
to me that he pulled himself together and steadied his shaking hand 
and cleared his mind, recovered his memory and his self-respect. He 
spoke to me quite clearly, no longer slurring his words; he had seen 
the city first one moonlight night when he was lost in the mist on the 
big moor ; he had wandered far in the mist, and when it lifted he saw 
the city by moonlight. He had no food, but luckily had his flask. 
There never was such a city, not even in books. Travellers talked 
sometimes of Venice seen from the sea ; there might be such a place 
or there might not, but, whether or no, it was nothing to the city on 
Mallington Moor. Men who read books and talked to him in his time, 
hundreds of books, but they never could tell of any city like this. 
Why the place was all of marble, roads, walls, and palaces, all pure 
white marble, and the tops of the tall thin spires were entirely of gold. 
And they were queer folk in the city, even for foreigners. And there 
were camels—^but I cut him short, for I thought I could judge for 
myself, if there was such a place, and, if not, 1 was wasting my time 
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as well as a pint of good whisky. So I got him to speak of the way, 
and after more circumlocution than I needed and more talk of the 
city he pointed to a tiny track on the black earth just beside us, a 
little twisty way you could hardly see. 

I said the moor was trackless ; untrodden of man or dog it certainly 
was and seemed to have less to do with the ways of man than any 
waste I have seen, but the track the old shepherd showed me, if track 
it was, was no more than the track of a hare—an elf-path the old man 
called it. Heaven knows what he meant. 

And then before I left him he insisted on giving me his flask with 
the queer strong rum it contained. Wliisky brings out in some men 
melancholy, in some rejoicing, with him it was clearly generosity, and 
he insisted until I took his rum though I did not mean to drink it. 
It was lonely up there, he said, and bitter cold, and the city hard to 
find, being set in a hoUow, and I should need the rum, and he had never 
seen the marble city except on days when he had had his flask. He 
seemed to regard that rusted iron flask as a sort of mascot, and in the 
end I took it. 

I followed that odd, faint track on the black earth under the 
heather till I came to the big grey stone beyond the horizon where the 
track divides into two, and I took the one to the left as the old man 
told me, I knew by another stone that I saw far ofl that I had not 
lost my way nor the old man lied. 

And just as I hoped to see the city's ramparts before the gloaming 
fell on that desolate place I suddenly saw a long high wall of whiteness 
with pinnacles here and there thrown up above it, floating towards 
me silent and grim as a secret, and knew it for that evil thing the mist. 
The sun, though low, was shining on every sprig of heather, the green 
and scarlet mosses were shining with it too; it seemed incredible 
that in three minutes' time all those colours would be gone and nothing 
left all round but a grey darkness. I gave up hope of finding the dty 
that day, a broader path than mine could have been easily lost. I 
hastily chose for my bed a thick patch of heather, wrapped m 3 rself in 
a waterproof cloak, and lay down and made myself comfortable. And 
then the mist came. It came like the careful pulling of lace curtains, 
then like the drawing of grey blinds ,* it shut out the horizon to the 
north, then to the east and west; it turned the whole sky white and 
hid the moor ; it came down on it like a metropolis, only utterly silent, 
silent and white as tombstones. 
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And then I was glad of that strange strong mm, or whatever it 
was in the flask that the ^epherd gave me : for I did not think that 
the mist would clear till night, and I feared the night would be cold. 
So I nearly emptied the flask ; and sooner than I expected I fell asleep, 
for the first night out as a mle one does not sleep at once but is kept 
awake some while by the little winds and the unfamiliar sound of the 
things that wander at night and that cry to one another far off with 
their queer faint voices; one misses them afterwards when one gets 
to houses again. But I heard none of these sounds in the mist that 
evening. 

And then I woke and found that the mist was gone and the sun 
was just disappearing under the moor, and I knew that I had not slept 
for as long as I thought. And I decided to go on while I could, for 1 
thought that I was not very far from the city. 

I went on and on along the twisty track, bits of the mist came 
down and filled the hollows but lifted again at once so that 1 saw my 
way. The twilight faded as I went, a star appeared, and I was able 
to see the track no longer. I could go no farther that night, yet before 
I lay down to sleep I decided to go and look over the edge of a wide 
depression in the moor that I saw a little wav off. So I left the track 
and walked a few hundred yards, and when I got to the edge the hollow 
was full of mist all white underneath me. Another star appeared and 
a cold wind arose, and with the wind the mist flapped away like a 
curtain. And there was the city. 

Nothing the shepherd had said was the least untrue or even 
exaggerated. The poor old man had told the simple truth, there is 
not a city like it in the world. What he had called thin spires were 
minarets, but the little domes on the top were clearly pure gold, as he 
said. There were the marble terraces he described, and the pure white 
palaces covered with carving, and hundreds of minarets. The city 
was obviously of the Bast, and yet where there should have been 
crescents on the domes of the minarets there were golden suns with 
rays, and wherever one looked one saw things that obscured its origin. 
I walked down to it and, passing through a wicket gate of gold in a 
low wall of white marble, I entered the city. The heather went right 
up to the city's edge and beat against the marble wall whenever the 
wind blew it. Lights began to twinkle from high windows of blue 
glass; as I walked up the white street, beautiful copper lanterns were 
lit up and let down from balconies by silver chains i from doors ajar 
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came the sound of voices singing, and then I saw the men. Their faces 
were rather grey than black, and they wore beautiful robes of coloured 
silk with hems embroidered with gold and some with copper. And 
sometimes pacing down the marble ways with golden baskets hung 
on each side of them I saw the camels of which the old shepherd spoke. 

The people had kindly faces, but though they were evidently 
friendly to strangers I could not speak with them, being ignorant of 
their language, nor were the sounds of the syllables they used like any 
language I had ever heard, they sounded more like grouse. 

When I tried to ask them by signs whence they had come with 
their dty they would only point to the moon, which was bright and full 
and was shining fiercely on those marble ways till the city danced in 
light. And now there began appearing one by one, stepping softly 
out through the windows, men with stringed instruments in the 
balconies. They were strange instruments with huge bulbs of wood 
and they played softly on them and very beautifully, and their queer 
voices softly sang to the music weird dirges of the griefs of their native 
land wherever that may be. And far off in the heart of the city others 
were singing too ; the sound of it came to me wherever I roamed, not 
loud enough to disturb my thoughts, but gently turning the mind to 
pleasant things. Slender carved arches of marble as delicate almost 
as lace crossed and re-crossed the ways wherever I went. There was 
none of that hurry of which foolish cities boast, nothing ugly or sordid 
so far as I could see. I saw that it was a city of beauty and song. I 
wondered iiow they had travelled with all that marble, how they had 
laid it down on Mallington Moor, whence they had come and what 
their resources were, and determined to investigate closely next morn¬ 
ing, for the old shepherd had not troubled his head to think how the 
city came, he had only noted that the city was there (and of course 
no one believed him, though that is partly his fault for his dissolute 
ways). But at night one can see little and I had walked all day, so 
I determined to find a place to rest in. And just as I was wondering 
whether to ask for shelter of those silk-robed men by signs, or whether 
to sleep outside the walls and enter again in the morning, I came to a 
great archway in one of the marble houses with two black curtains, 
embroidered below with gold, hanging across it. Over the archway 
were carved apparently in many tongues the words : Here strangers 
rest." In Greek, Latin, and Spanish the sentence was repeated, and 
there was writing also in the language that you see on the walls of the 
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great temples of Egypt, and Arabic, and what I took to be early 
Assyrian, and one or two languages I had never seen. I entered 
through the curtains, and found a tessellated marble court with golden 
braziers burning sleepy incense swinging by chains from the roof; all 
round the walls were comfortable mattresses lying upon the floor, 
covered with cloths and silks. It must have been ten o'clock and I 
was tired. Outside the music still softly filled the streets, a man had 
set a lantern down on the marble way, five or six sat down round him 
and he was sonorously telling them a story. Inside there were some 
already asleep on the beds ; in the middle of the wide court under the 
braziers a woman dressed in blue was singing very gently; she did 
not move, but sung on and on, I never heard a song that was so sooth¬ 
ing. I lay down on one of the mattresses by the wall, which was all 
inlaid with mosaics, and pulled over me some of the clothes with their 
beautiful aUen work, and almost immediately my thoughts seemed 
part of the song that the woman was singing in the midst of the court 
under the golden braziers that hung from the high roof, and the song 
turned them to dreams and so I fell asleep. 

A small wind having arisen I was awakened by a sprig of heather 
that beat continually against my face. It was morning on Mallington 
Moor and the city was quite gone. 






CORONATION OF MR THOMAS SHAP 

Lord Dunsany 

I T was the occupation of Mr. Thomas Shap to persuade customers 
that the goods were genuine and of an excellent quality, and that 
as regards the price their unspoken will was consulted. And in 
order to carry on this occupation he went by train very early every 
morning to the city from the suburb in which he slept. This was the 
use to which he put his life. 

From the moment when he first perceived (not as one reads a thing 
in a book, but as truths are revealed to one's instinct) the very beastli¬ 
ness of his occupation, and of the house that he slept in, its shape, make 
and pretensions, and of even the clothes that he wore; from that 
moment he withdrew his dreams from it, his fancies, his ambitions, 
everything in fact except that ponderable Mr. Shap that dressed in a 
frock-coat, bought tickets and handled money and could in turn be 
handled by the statistician. The priest's share in Mr. Shap, the share 
of the poet, never caught the early train to the city at all. 

He used to take little flights with his fancy at first, dwelt aU day 
in his dreamy way on fields and rivers lying in the sunlight where it 
strikes the world more brilliantly farther south. And then he began 
to imagine butterflies there ; after that, silken people and the temples 
they built to their gods. 

They noticed that he was silent, and even absent at times, but 
they found no fault with his behaviour with customers, to whom he 
remained as plausible as of old. So he dreamed for a year, and his 
fancy gained strength as he dreamed. 

He still read halfpenny papers, in the train, still discussed the passing 
day’s ephemeral topic, still voted at elections, though he no longer did 
these things with the whole Shap—his soul was no longer in tliem. 

He had had a pleasant year; his imagination was all new to him 
still, and it had often discovered beautiful things away where it went, 
south-east at the edge of the twilight. And he had a matter-of-fact 
and logical mind, so that he often said, “ Why should I pay my two¬ 
pence at the electric theatre w'hen I can see all sorts of thin ^ quite 
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easily without ? ** Whatever he did was logical before anything else, 
and those that knew him always spoke of Shap as “ a sound, sane, 
level-headed man,” 

On far the most important day of his life he went as usual to town 
by the early train to sell plausible articles to customers, while the 
spiritual Shap roamed of! to fanciful lands. As he walked from the 
station, dreamy but wide awake, it suddenly struck him that the real 
Shap was not the one walking to Business in black and ugly clothes, 
but he who roamed along a jungle's edge near the ramparts of an old 
and Eastern city that rose up sheer from the sand, and against which 
the desert lapped with one eternal wave. He used to fancy the name 
of that city was Larkar. 

” After all, the fancy is as real as the body,” he said, with perfect 
logic. It was a dangerous theory. 

For that other life that he led he realised, as in Business, the 
importance and value of method. He did not let his fancy roam too 
far, until it perfectly knew its first surroundings. Particularly he 
avoided the jungle—he was not afraid to meet a tiger there (after aU 
it was not real), but stranger things might crouch there. 

Slowly he built up Larkar : rampart by rampart, towers for archers, 
gateway of brass, and aU. And then one day he argued, and quite 
rightly, that all the silk-clad people in its streets, their camels, their 
wares that came from Inkustahn, the city itself, were aU the things of 
his will—and then he made himself King. 

He smiled after that when people did not raise their hats to him 
in the street, as he walked from the station to Business ; but he was 
sufficiently practical to recognise that it was better not to talk of this 
to those that only knew him as Mr. Shap. 

Now that he was King in the city of Larkar and in all the desert 
that lay to the east and north, he sent his fancy to wander farther 
afield. He took the regiments of his camel-guard and went jingling 
out of Larkar, with little silver bells under the camels' chins, and came 
to other cities far-off on the yellow sand, with clear white walls and 
towers, uplifting themselves in the sun. Through their gates he passed 
with his three silken regiments, the light-blue regiment of the camel- 
guard being upon his right and the green regiment riding at his left, 
the lilac rt^ment going on before. When he had gone through the 
streets of any city and observed the ways of its people, and had sera 
the way that the sunlight struck its towers, he would proclaim liimself 
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King there, and then ride on in fancy. So he passed from dty to dty 
and from land to land. 

Clear-sighted though Mr. Shap was, I think he overlooked the lust 
of aggrandisement to which kings have so often been victims: and so 
it was that when the first few dries had opened their gleaming gates 
and he saw peoples prostrate before his camel, and spearmen cheer¬ 
ing along countless balconies, and priests come out to do him 
reverence, he that had never had even the lowliest authority in the 
familiar world became unwisely insatiate. He let his fancy ride at 
inordinate speed ; he forsook method ; scarce was he king of a land 
but he yearned to extend his borders; so he journeyed deeper and 
deeper into the wholly unknown. 

The concentration that he gave to this inordinate progress through 
countries of which history is ignorant and dries so fantastic in their 
bulwarks that, though their inhabitants were human, yet the foe that 
they feared seemed something le^ or more; the amazement with 
which he beheld gates and towers unknown even to art, and furtive 
people thronging intricate ways to acclaim him as their sovereign : all 
these things began to affect his capadty for Business. He knew as 
well as any that his fancy could not rule these beautiful lands unless 
that other Shap, however unimportant, were sheltered and fed : and 
shelter and food meant money, and money, Business. His was more 
hke the mistake of some gambler with cunning schemes who overlooks 
human greed. 

One day his fancy, riding in the morning, came to a city gorgeous 
as the sunrise, in whose opalescent wall were gates of gold, so huge 
that a river poured between the bars, fioating in, when the gates were 
opened, large galleons under sail. Thence there came dandng out a 
company with instruments, and made a melody all round the wall; 
that mormng Mr. Shap, the bodily Shap in London, forgot the train 
to town. Until a year ago he had never imagined at all; it is not 
to be wondered at that all these things now newly seen by his fancy 
should play tricks at first with the memory of even so sane a man. 
He gave up reading the papers altogether, he lost all interest in poli¬ 
tics, he cared less and less for things that were going on around him. 

This unfortunate missing of the morning train even occurred again, 
and the firm spoke to him severely about it. But he had his consola¬ 
tion. Were not Arathrion and Argun Zeerith and all the level coasts 
of Oora his ? And even as the firm found fault with him, his fancy 
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watched the yaks on weary journeys, slow specks against the snow- ^ 
fields, bringing tribute; and saw the green eyes of the mountain men 
who had looked at him strangely in the city of Nith when he had 
entered it by the desert door. 

Yet his logic did not forsake him ; he knew well that his strange 
subjects did not exist, but he was prouder of having created them with 
his brain, than merely of ruling them only; thus in his pride he felt 
himself something more great than a king, he did not dare to think 
what I He went into the temple of the city of Zorra and stood some 
time there, alone ; all the priests kneeled to him when he came away. 

He cared less and less for the things we care about, for the afiairs 
of Shap, a business-man in London. He began to despise the man 
with a royal contempt. One day when he sat in Sowla, the dty of 
the Thuls, throned on one amethyst, he decided, and it was pro¬ 
claimed on the moment by silver trumpets all along the land, that 
be would be crowned as king over all the lands of Wonder. 

By that old temple where the Thuls were worshipped, year in, year 
out, for over a thousand years, they pitched pavilions in the open air. 
The trees that blew there threw out radiant scents unknown in any 
coimtries that know the map ; the stars blazed fiercely for that famous 
occasion. A fountain hurled up, clattering, ceaselessly into the air 
armfuls on armfuls of diamonds ; a deep hush waited for the golden 
trumpets ; the holy coronation night was come. 

At the top of those old, worn steps, going down we know not 
whither, stood the king in the emerald-aud-amethyst cloak, the ancient 
garb of the Thuls; beside him lay that Sphinx that for the last few 
weeks had advised him in his affairs. Slowly, with music when the 
trumpets sounded, came up towards him from we know not where, 
one-hundred-and-twenty archbishops, twenty angels and two arch¬ 
angels, with that terrific crown, the diadem of the Thuls. They knew 
as they came up to him that promotion awaited them all because 
of this night’swork. Silent, majestic, the king awaited them. 

♦ •••*•• • 

The doctors dowi^tairs were sitting over their supper, the warders 
softly slipped from room to room, and when in that cosy dormitory 
of Hanwell they saw the king still standing erect and royal, his face 
resolute, they came up to him and addressed him: ** Go to bed," 
they said—" pretty bed." 

So he lay down and soon was fast asleep: the great day was over. 

VOL. XI Y 






THE SWORD AND THE DDOL 


Lord Dunsant 

I T was a cold winter's evening late in the Stone Age ; the sun had 
gone down blazing over the plains of Thold; there were no clouds, 
only the chill blue sky and the imminence of stars; and the 
surface of the sleeping Earth began to harden against the cold of the 
night. Presently from their lairs arose, and shook themselves and went 
stealthily forth, those of Earth's children to whom it is the law to prowl 
abroad as soon as the dusk has fallen. And they went pattering softly 
over the plain, and their eyes shone in the dark, and crossed and re¬ 
crossed one another on their courses. Suddenly there became manifest 
in the midst of the plain that fearful portent of the presence of Man— 
a little flickering Are. And the children of Earth who prowl abroad 
by night looked sideways at it and snarled and edged away; all but 
the wolves, who came a little nearer, for it was winter and the wolves 
were hungry, and they had come in thousands from the mountains, 
and they said in their hearts, “ We are strong.” Around the fire a 
little tribe was encamped. They, too, had come from the mountains, 
and from lands beyond them, but it was in the mountains that the 
wolves first winded them ; they picked up bones at first that the tribe 
had dropped, but they were closer now and on all sides. It was Loz 
who had lit the fire. He had killed a small furry beast, hurling his 
stone axe at it, and had gathered a quantity of reddish brown stones, 
and had laid them in a long row, and placed bits of the small beast all 
along it; then he lit a fire on each side, and the stones heated, and the 
bits began to cook. It was at this time that the tribe noticed that the 
wolves who had followed them so far were no longer content with the 
scraps of deserted encampments. A line of yellow eyes surrounded 
them, and when it moved it was to come nearer. So the men of the 
tribe hastily tore up brushwood, and felled a small tree with their flint 
axes, and heaped it all over the fire that Loz had made, and for a while 
the great heap hid the flame, and the wolves came trotting in and sat 
down again on their haunches much closer than before; and the fierce 
and vahant dogs that belonged to the tribe believed that thdr end was 
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about to come while fighting, as they had long since prophesied it 
would. Then the flame caught the lofty stack of brushwood, and 
rushed out of it, and ran up the side of it, and stood up haughtily far 
over the top, and the wolves seeing this terrible ally of Man revdling 
there in his strength, and knowing nothing of his frequent treachery 
to his masters, went slowly away as though they had other purposes. 
And for the rest of that night the dogs of the encampment cried out 
to them and besought them to come back. But the tribe lay down all 
round the fire under thick furs and slept. And a great wind arose and 
blew into the roaring heart of the fire till it was red no longer, but all 
pallid with heat. With the dawn the tribe awoke. 

Loz might have known that after such a mighty conflagration 
nothing could remain of his small furry beast, but there was hunger in 
him and little reason as he searched among the ashes. What he found 
there amazed him beyond measure ; there was no meat, there was not 
even his row of reddish brown stones, but something longer than a 
man's leg and narrower than his hand was l5nng there like a great 
flattened snake. When Loz looked at its thin edges and saw that it 
ran to a point, he picked up stones to chip it and make it sharp. It 
was the instinct of Loz to sharpen things. When he found that it 
could not be chipped his wonderment increased. It was many hours 
before he .liscovered that he could sharpen the edges by rubbing them 
with a stone; but at last the point was sharp, and all one side of it 
except near the end, where Loz held it in his hand. And Loz lifted 
it and brandished it, and the Stone Age was over. That afternoon 
in the little encampment, just as the tribe moved on, the Stone Age 
passed away, which, for perhaps thirty or forty thousand years, had 
slowly lifted Man from among the beasts and left him with his 
supremacy beyond all hope of reconquest. 

It was not for many days that ahy other man tried to make for 
himself an iron sword by cooking the same kind of small furry beast 
that Loz had tried to cook. It was not for many years that any thought 
to lay the meat along stones as Loz had done; and when they did, 
being no longer on the plains of Thold, they used flints or chalk. It 
was not for many generations that another piece of iron ore was melted 
and the secret slowly guessed. Nevertheless one of Earth's many veils 
was tom aside by Loz to give us ultimately the steel sword and the 
plough, machin^y and factories; let us not blame Loz if we think 
that he did wrong, for he did all in ignorance. The tribe moved on 
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until it came to water, and there it settled down under a hiU. and they 
built their huts there. Very soon they had to fight with another tribe, 
a tribe that was stronger than them ; but the sword of Loz was terrible 
and his tribe slew their foes. You might make one blow at Loz, but 
then would come one thrust from that iron sword, and there was no 
way of surviving it. No one could fight with Loz. And he became 
the ruler of the tribe in the place of Iz, who hitherto had ruled it with 
his sharp axe, as his father had before him. 

Now Loz begat Lo, and in his old age gave his sword to him, and 
Lo ruled the tribe with it. And Lo called the name of the sword 
Death, because it was so svdft and terrible. 

And Iz begat Ird, who was of no account. And Ird hated Lo 
because he was of no account by reason of the iron sword of Lo. 

One night Ird stole down to the hut of Lo, carrying his sharp axe, 
and he went very softly, but Lo’s dog, Warner, heard him coming, and 
he growled softly by his master’s door. When Ird came to the hut 
he heard Lo talking gently to his sword. And Lo was sa 5 dng, *' Lie 
still. Death. Rest, rest, old sword,” and then, “ What, again. Death ? 
Be still. Be still.” 

And then again ; ” What, art thou hungry, Death ? Or thirsty, 
poor old sword ? Soon, Death, soon. Be still only a little." 

But Ird ficd, for he did not like the gentle tone of Lo as he spoke 
to his sword. 

And Lo begat Lod. And when Lo died, Lod took the iron sword 
and ruled the tribe. 

And Ird begat Ith, who was of no account, like his father. 

Now when Lod had smitten a man or killed a terrible beast, Ith 
would go away for a while into the forest rather than hear the praises 
that would be given to Lod. 

And once, as 1th sat in the forest waiting for the day to pass, he 
suddenly thought he saw a tree trunk looking at him as with a face. 
And Ith was afraid, for trees should not look at men. But soon 1th 
saw that it was only a tree and not a man, though it was like a man. 
Ith used to speak to this tree, and tell it about Lod, for he dared not 
speak to any one else about him. And Ith found comfort in talking 
about Lod. 

One day Ith went with his stone axe into the forrat, and sthyed 
there many days. 

He came back by night, and the next morning when the tribe 
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awoke they saw something that was like a man and yet was not a man. 
And it sat on the hill with its elbows pointing outw'ards and was quite 
still. And Ith was crouching before it, and hurriedly placing before 
it fruits and flesh, and then leaping away from it and looking frightened. 
Presently all the tribe came out to see, but dared not come quite close 
because of the fear that they saw on the face of Ith. And Ith went 
to his hut, and came back again with a hunting spear-head and valuable 
small stone knives, and reached out and laid them before the thing 
that was like a man, and then sprang away from it. 

And some of the tribe questioned Ith about the still thing that was 
like a man, and Ith said, “ This is Ged.” Then they asked, " Who is 
Ged ? ** and Ith said, “ Ged sends the crops and the rain ; and the sun 
and the moon are Ged’s.” 

Then the tribe went back to their huts, but later in the day some 
came again, and they said to Ith, “ Ged is only as we are, having hands 
and feet.” And Ith pointed to the right hand of Ged, which was not 
as his left, but was shaped like the paw of a beast, and Ith said, ” By 
this ye may know that he is not as any man.” 

Then they said, ” He is indeed Ged." But Lod said, " He speaketh 
not, nor doth he eat,” and Ith answered, “ The thunder is his voice 
and the famine is his eating.” 

After this the tribe copied Ith, and brought little gifts of meat to 
Ged; and Ith cooked them before him that Ged might smell the 
cooking. 

One day a great thunderstorm came trampling up from the distance 
and raged among the hills, and the tribe all hid away from it in their 
huts. And Ith appeared among the huts looking unafraid. And Ith 
said little, but the tribe thought that he had expected the terrible 
storm because the meat that they had laid before Ged had been tough 
meat, and not the best parts of the beasts they slew. 

And Ged grew to have more honour among the tribe than Lod. 
And Lod was vexed. 

One night Lod arose when all were asleep, and quieted his dog, and 
took his iron sword and went away to the hill. And he came on Ged 
in the starlight, sitting still, with his elbows pointing outwards, and 
his beast's paw, and the mark of the fire on the ground where his food 
had been cooked. 

And Lod stood there for a while in great fear, trying to keep to his 
purpose. Suddenly he stepped up close to Ged and lifted his iron 
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sword, and Ged nether hit nor shrank. Then the thought came into 
Lod's mind, “ Ged does not hit. What will Ged do instead ? " 

And Lod lowered his sword and struck not, and his imagination 
began to work on that, " What will Ged do instead ? ” 

And the more Lod thought, the worse was his fear of Ged. 

And Lod ran away and left him. 

Lod still ruled the tribe in battle or in the hunt, but the chiefest 
spoils of battle were given to Ged, and the beasts that they slew were 
Ged's; and aU questions that concerned war or peace, and questions 
of law and disputes, were always brought to him, and Ith gave the 
answers after speaking to Ged by night. 

At last Ith said, the day after an eclipse, that the gifts which they 
brought to Ged were not enough, that some far greater sacrifice was 
needed, that Ged was very angry even now, and not to be appeased by 
any ordinary sacrifice. 

And Ith said that to save the tribe from the anger of Ged he would 
speak to Ged that night, and ask him what new sacrifice he needed. 

Deep in liis heart Lod shuddered, for his instinct told bim that Ged 
wanted Lod’s only son, who should hold the iron sword when Lod was 
gone. 

No one would dare touch Lod because of the iron sword, but his 
instinct said in his slow mind again and again, " Ged loves Ith. Ith 
has said so. Ith hates the sword-holders." 

*' Ith hates the sword-holders. Ged loves Ith." 

Evening fell and the night came when Ith should speak with Ged, 
and Lod became ever surer of the doom of his race. 

He lay down but could not sleep. 

Midnight had barely come when Lod arose and went with his iron 
sword again to the hiU. 

And there sat Ged. Had Ith been to him yet ? Ith whom Ged 
loved, who hated the sword-holders. 

And Lod looked long at the old sword of iron that had come to his 
grandfather on the plains of Thold. 

Good-bye, old sword 1 And Lod laid it on the knees of Ged, then 
went away. 

And when Ith came, a little before dawn, the sacrifice was found 
acceptable unto Ged. 






THE HEN 

Lobd DuKBAirr 

AIX along the farmyard gables the swallows sat a-row, twittering 
/A uneasily to one another, telling of many things, but thinking 
^ ^ only of Summer and the South, for Autumn was afoot and the 
North wind waiting. 

And suddenly one day they were all quite gone. And every one 
spoke of the swallows and the South. 

“ I think I shall go South myself next year," said a hen. 

And the year wore on and the swallows came again, and the year 
wore on and they sat again in the gables, and aU the poultry discussed 
the departure of the hen. 

And very early one morning, the wind being from the North, the 
swallows all soared suddenly and felt the wind on their wings ; and a 
strength came upon them and a strange old knowledge and a more than 
human faith, and fl 3 dng high they left the smoke of our cities and small 
remembered eaves, and saw at last the huge and homeless sea, and 
steering by grey sea-currents went southward with the wind. And 
going South they went by glittering fog-banks and saw old islands 
lifting their heads above them ; they saw the slow quests of the wander¬ 
ing ships, and divers seeking pearls, and lands at war, till there came 
in view the moimtains that they sought and the sight of the peaks 
they knew; and they descended into an austral valley, and saw 
Summer sometimes sleeping and sometimes singing song. 

" I think the wind is about right,” said the hen; and she spread 
her wings and ran out of the poultry-yard. And she ran fluttering 
out on to the road and some way down it until she came to a garden. 

At evening she came back panting. 

And in the poultry-yard she told the poultry how she had gone 
South as far as the high road, and saw the great world’s traffic going 
by, and came to lands where the potato grew, and saw the stubble 
upon which men live, and at the end of the road had found a garden, 
and there were roses in it—^beautiful roses I —and the gardener himsdf 
was there with his braces on. 
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" How extremely interesting," the poultry said, " and what a really 
beautiful description I " 

And the Winter wore away, and the bitter months went by, and 
the Spring of the year appeared, and the swallows came again. 

“ We have been to the South,” they said, " and the valleys beyond 
the sea." 

But the poultry would not agree that there was a sea in the South : 
" You should hear our hen," they said. 


THE ASSIGNATION 

Lord Dunsany 

F ame singing in the highwa 3 rs, and trifling as she sang, with sordid 
adventurers, passed the poet by. 

And still the poet made for her little chaplets of song to 
deck her forehead in the courts of Time ; and still she wore instead the 
worthless garlands, that boisterous citizens flung to her in the ways, 
made out of perishable things. 

And after a while whenever these garlands died the poet came to 
her with his chaplets of song ; and still she laughed at him and wore 
the worthless wreaths, though they always died at evening. 

And one day in his bitterness the poet rebuked her, and said to 
her : ** Lovely Fame, even in the highways and the byways you have 
not forborne to laugh and shout and jest with worthless men, and I 
have toiled for you and dreamed of you and you mock me and pass 
me by." 

And Fame turned her back on him and walked away, but in de¬ 
parting she looked over her shoulder and smiled at him as she had not 
smiled before, and, almost speaking in a whisper, said : 

" 1 will meet you in the graveyard at the back of the Workhouse 
In a hundred years." 







Story-Tellers of the Overseas 


Canada—South Africa—Australia 

I N these stories by Britons of the overseas the humour of the 
earlier writers, with its own simplicity and directness, makes 
less appeal in our day than the finer note struck by the later. 
Courageous daring, tender pity, the tragedy and pathos in tlie high 
romance of human life are conspicuous to the observer in the far-off 
places of the earth and so figure largely in his stories. Judge Hali- 
burton. Nova Scotian lawyer (and in after years an English M.P.), 
with a fund of rollicking good spirits and shrewd common-sense, was 
endeared to a past generation as “ Sam Slick." Little more than a 
practical Joke is the p^int of " Sister Saifs Courtship," yet it is 
thoroughly characteristic of the author's style and humour. 

Australia of the bushranging period is the scene of WilUam S. 
Walker's " Midnight,” and the element of comedy plays round the 
yam of the police-inspector until the crack of pistol brings death 
to end the tale. With " Rodman the Boatsteerer" we have the 
best of all the short stories of the southern seas, written 
by Louis Becke, the Australian. The motive is fraternal 
love, and though for Rodman no happiness is bom of the 
care lavished on the younger brother and sister, strength and steadi¬ 
ness remain, and sympathy and un<^erstanding. Clara Morris, the 
Canadian, once a famous actress in America, has a very different tale 
to tell. " The Wild Horse of Tartary " is just a reminiscence of 
circus life set down in admirable form. The fun of the amiable old 
horse turned on at a moment's notice to play the fiery untamed steed 
is irresistible, and the quick change from grave to gay makes the 
mirth more brilUant. George Egerton," Australian bom, widely 
travelled and an artist, belongs rather to England and the London 
of the 'nineties, when the vogue was to end an episode on a note of 
interrogation. So does ** A Little Grey Glove " end. The delicate 
touch, the atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty, tlie mingling of 
hope and sorrow, the introspection revealing the heart of youth, all 
these are characteristic of their time. The treatment rather than 
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the subject treated is the thing to be noted in the work of ** George 
Kgerton/' C. G. D. Roberts, the New Brunswick professor, is more 
than a writer of novels. He is a poet and a naturalist. 

IjQth the j)oet and naturalist are manifest in the 
Roberta stoiy of “ The Freedom of the Black-Faced Ram." It is 
a finely-wrought study in animal life, it is a poem, and 
it is in its way a parable. With^ there is a story in it, a stoy that 
the reader must needs follow in expectation of the end. Ralph Connor 
is well known for his tales of the vast wild regions of the north-west 
of Canada, and his " Pilot at Swan Creek ” displa)^ completely in a 
small compass those redeeming qualities of pity and courage that 
turn a preacher into a saint. Sir Gilbert Parker, one of 
foremost of British novelists, is Canadian by origin, 
hence his appearance in this group with three brilliant 
illustrations of his art. “The Crimson Flag’’ is a masterpiece of 
passionate tragedy, showing the doom that comes swiftly and un¬ 
expectedly when life is mishandled. " The Absurd Romance of P'tite 
Louison contains no absurdiiy, but its pathos has a singular charm. 
Pathos is the note, too, of " The Singing of the Bees "—a fragment 
of life beautiful in its simplicity. Olive Schreiner on the Soutii 
African veld set down her dreams. But her allegories, product of 
high imaginative powers, are not directly concerned with South 
Amca, and these two short studies, allegories both, “ In a Far-Off 
World " and “ The Artist's Secret,” belong to the universal order, 
and tell faithfuUy of the meaning of certain human experiences. 

It is long since Marriott Watson left the Australia of his birth 
and the New Zealand of his boyhood and settled in England. His 
work is not coloured by the atmosphere of new conditions 
Ma^ott civilization in the making. Yet a man must have 
Wataon travelled far overseas for the perfect tone of '* Quarantine." 

It is a great story, a model of the short story, related with 
no waste of words and without a word misplaced. Admirable in its 
characterization it presents a problem of conduct and leaves the 
answer to the reader. Heniy Lawson is the real Australian. " When 
the Sun Went Down " and That There Dog o’ Mine " are incidents 
described with a simple directness that makes them vital. Their 
sentiment touches the heroic and demands our sympathy—the miner 
dying for his brother at the pit, and the disreputable old shearer who 
won't be operated on at the hospital unless his dog is tended as well. 

Mary Gaunt is also from Australia, but she has explored the remote¬ 
ness of West Africa, and the m3reteries of the unknown, and has lived 
long m London. " The Doctor’s Drive " is not a story of man’s 
deding with man, but of man threatened by nature and well-nigh 
overcome. Yet by sheer force of will in man and beast nature is 
beaten, for " the mails have got to go through," and the doctor on 
duty was no less bound to get through: a fine finish to these tales 
of the overseas where man is up against pitiless nature all the time 
and must prevail or perish. 

J. 
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SISTER SAUL’S COURTSHIP 

T here goes one of them are everlastin rottin poles in that 
bridge; they are no better than a trap for a critter's legs," 
said the Clockmaker. " They remind me of a trap Jim 
Munroe put his foot in one night, that near about made one leg half a 
yard longer than t’other. I believe I told you of him, what a desperate 
idle feller he was—^he came from Onion County in Connecticut. WcU, 
he was courtin Sister Sail—she was a rael handsum-looking gall; you 
scarce ever seed a more out and out complete critter than she was—a 
fine figur-head, and a beautiful model of a craft as any in the state; a 
real clipper, and as full of fun and frolic as a kitten. Well, he fairly 
turned Sail's head ; the more we wanted her to give him up, the more 
she wouldn’t, and we got plaguy oneasy about it, for his character was 
none of the best. He was a universal favourite with the galls, and 
tho’ he didn't behave very pretty neither, forgetting to many where 
he promised, and where he hadn't ought to have forgot too; yet so 
it was, he had such an uncommon winnin way with him, he could talk 
them over in no time—Sail was fairly bewitched. 

" At last, father said to him one evenin when he came a courtin, 

‘ Jim,* says he,' you'll never come to no good, if you act like old Scratch 
as you do; you aint fit to come into no decent man's house, at all, 
and your absence would be ten times more agreeable than your com¬ 
pany, I tell you. I won't consent to Sail's goin to them are husldn 
parties and quUtin frolics along with you no more, on no account, for 

you know how PoUy Brown and Nancy White-’ 

" ' Now don’t,’ says he, * now don't. Uncle Sam ; say no more about 
that; if you know'd aU, you wouldn’t say it was my fault; and, besides, 
I have turned right about, I am on t'other tack now, and the long leg, 
too; 1 arn as Steady as a pump bolt, now. I intend to settle m3rself 
and take a farm.' 

" * Yes, yes, and you could stock it too by all accounts, pretty well, 
unless you are much misreported,' says father, ' but it won't do. I 
knowd your father, he was our sargeant, a proper clever and brave 
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man he was, too; he was one of the heroes of our glorious revolution. 
I had a great respect for him, and I am sorry, for his sake, you will act 
as you do ; but I tell you once for all, you must give up all thoughts 
of Sail, now and for everlastin.* 

" When Sail heerd this, she began to nit away like mad in a desperate 
hurry—she looked foolish enough, that's a fact. First she tried to bite 
in her breath, and look if there was nothin partikilar in the wind, then 
she blushed all over like scarlet fever, but she recovered that pretty 
soon, and then her colour went and came, and came and went, till at 
last she grew as white as chalk, and down she fell slap off her seat on 
the door, in a faintin fit. 

" ' I see,' says father, * I see it now, you etamal villain,’ and he 
made a pull at the old-fashioned sword, that always hung over the 
fireplace (we used to call it old Bunker, for his stories always begun, 
' When I was at Bunker’s Hill,') and drawin it out he made a clip at 
him as wicked as if he was stabbin a rat with a hay-fork; but, Jim, 
he outs of the door like a shot, and draws it to arter him, and father 
sends old Bunker right through the panel. 

“ ‘ rU chop you up as fine as mince-meat, you villain,' said he, * if 
ever I catch you inside my door again; mind what I tell you, 
you'll swing for it yet.' 

“Well, he made himself considerable scarce arter that, he never 
sot foot inside the door agin, and I thought he had ginn up all hopes of 
Sail, and she of him ; when one night, a most particular oncommon 
dark night, as I was a comin home from neighbour Dearbome's, I heerd 
some one a talkin under Sail's window. Well, I stops and listens, and 
who should be near the ash saplin, but Jim Munroe, a tryin to persuade 
Sail to run off with him to Rhode Island to be married. It was all 
settled, he should come with a horse and shay to the gate, and then 
help her out of the window, Jist at nine o'clock, about the time she 
commonly went to bed. Then he axes her to reach down her hand for 
him to kiss (for he was proper clever at soft sawder), and she stretches 
it down and he kisses it; and says he, * I believe I must have the whole 
of you arter all,' and gives her a jirk that kinder startled her; it came 
so sudden like, it made her scream ; so off he sot hot-foot, and over 
the gate in no time. 

*' Well, I cyphered over this all night, a calculatin how I should 
reciprocate that trick with him, and at last I hit on a scheme. I 
recollected father's words at partin, ^ mind what I teUyou, you’ll swing 
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for U yet,* and thinks I, Friend Jim, I’ll make the prophecy come true 
yet, I guess. So the next night, Jist at dark, I gives January Snow, 
the old nigger, a nidge woth my elbow, and as soon as he looks up, 
I winks and walks out and he arter me—says I, ’ January, can you 
keep your tongue within your teeth, you old nigger you ? ’ 

'*' Why, massa, why you ax that are question ? my Gor Ormity, 
you tink old Snow he don’t know that are yet; my tongue he got 
plenty room now, debil a tooth left, he can stretch out ever so far, 
like a little leg in a big bed, he lay quiet enough, massa, neber fear.’ 

** ‘ Well, then,' sa5rs I, ' bend down that are ash saplin softly, you 
old Snowball, and make no noise.’ 

" The saplin was no sooner bent than secured to the ground by a 
notched peg and a noose, and a slip knot was suspended from the tree, 
jist over the track that led from the pathway to the house. 

“ ‘ Why, my Gor, massa, that’s a-’ 

** ‘ Hold your mug, you old nigger,’ says I, * or I'll send your 
tongue a sarchin arter your teeth; keep quiet, and follow me in 
presently.’ 

" Well, jist as it struck nine o’clock, says I, ‘ Sally, hold this here 
hank of twine for a minute, till I wind a trifle on it off ; that’s a dear 
critter.’ 

“ She sot down her candle, and I put the twine on her hands, and 
then I begins to wind and wind away ever so slow, and drops the ball 
every now and then, so as to keep her down-stairs. 

** ‘ Sam,’ says she, ‘ I do believe you won’t wind that are twine off 
all night, do give it to January, I won’t stay no longer, I’m een amost 
dead asleep.’ 

" ‘ The old feller’s arm is so plaguy unsteady,’ says I, ‘ it won't 
do ; but hark, what’s that ? I'm su^e I heerd something in the ash 
saplin, didn’t you. Sail ? ’ 

” ‘ I heerd the geese there, that’s all,’ says she ; ' they always come 
onder the windows at night ’; but she looked scared enough, and says 
she, ‘ I vow I'm tired a holdin out of arms this way, and I won't do it 
no longer'; and down she throw’d the hank on the floor, 

" ’ Well,’ says I, ’ stop one minit, dear, till I send old January out 
to see if anybody is there; perhaps some o’ neighbour Dearbome's 
cattle have broke into the scarce garden.' 

" January went out, tho’ Sail say’d it was no use, for she knew the 
noise of the geese, they always kept close to the house at night, for fear 
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of the varmin. Presently in runs old Snow, with his hair standin up 
an eend, and the whites of his eyes lookin as big as the rims of a soup 
plate ; ‘ Oh I Gor Ormity,' said he,' oh massa, oh Miss Sally, oh 11 * 

" ‘ What on airth is the matter with you ? ’ said Sally, ‘ how you 
do frighten me, I vow I believe you’re mad.* 

" ' Oh, my Gor,' said he, * oh 1 massa, Jim Munroe he hang himself, 
on the ash taplin under Miss Sally's window—oh my Gor 111' 

“ That shot was a settler, it struck poor Sail right atwixt wind and 
water : she gave a lurch ahead, then heeled over and sunk right down 
in another faintin fit; and Juno, old Snow's wife, carried her off and 
laid down on the bed—^poor thing, she felt ugly enough, I do suppose. 

“ Well, father, I thought he'd a fainted too, he was so struck up 
all of a heap, he was completely bung fungered. 

" ‘ Dear, dear,' said he, ‘ I didn't think it would come to pass so 
soon, but I knew it would come ; 1 foretold it; says I, the last time 
I seed him, Jim, says I, mind what you say, you'll swing for it yet. 
Give me the sword I wore when I was at Bunker’s Hill, may be there 
is life yet. I’ll cut him down.’ 

“ The lantern was soon made ready, and out we went to the ash 
saplin. 

“ ‘ Cut me down, Sam, that’s a good feller,’ said Jim, ‘ all the blood 
in my body was swashed into my head, and’s a runnin out o’ my nose, 
I’m een amost smothered—be quick, for heaven’s sake.’ 

" ' The Lord be praised,’ said father, ‘ the poor sinner is not quite 
dead yet. Why, as I’m alive—^well if that don't beat all natur, why 
he has banged himself by one leg, and’s a swingin like a rabbit upside 
down, that's a fact. Why, if he aint snared, Sam, he is properly wired 
I declare—I vow this is some of your doings, Sam—well, it was a clever 
scheme, too, but a little grain too dangerous, I guess.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t stand starin and Jawin there all night,’ said Jim, ‘ cut me 
down, I tell you—or cut my throat and be damned to you, for I am 
choaking with blood.’ 

" ' Roll over that are hogshead, old Snow,' said I, ‘ till I get a top 
on it and cut him down '; so I soon released him, but he couldn’t walk 
a bit. His ankle was swelled and sprained like vengeance, and he 
swore one leg was near about six inches longer than t’other. 

“ * Jim Munroe,’ says father, ‘ little did I think I should ever sfee 
you inside my door agin, but I bid you enter now, we owe you that 
kindness anyhow.’ 
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" Well, to make a long story short, Jim was so chapfallen, and so 
down in the mouth, he begged for heaven’s sake it might be kept a 
secret; he said he would run the state, if ever it got wind, he was sure 
he couldn't stand it. 

* It will be one while, I guess,’ said father, * afore you are able to 
run or stand either; but if you will give me your hand, Jim, and promise 
to give over your evil ways, I will not only keep it a secret, but you 
shall be a welcome guest at old Sam Slick’s once more, for the sake of 
your father—he was a brave man, one of the heroes of Bunker's Hill, 
he was our sergeant and-’ 

'* * He promises,’ says I, ‘ father (for the old man had stuck his right 
foot out, the way he always stood when he told about the old war; 
and as Jim couldn’t stir a peg, it was a grand chance, and he was a goin 
to give him the whole revolution from General Gage up to In¬ 
dependence)—* he promises,’ says I, ‘ father.* 

“ ' Well it was all settled, and things soon grew as calm as a pan of 
milk two days old ; and afore a year was over, Jim was as steady agoin 
a man as Minister Joshua Hopewell, and was married to our Sail. 
Nothin was ever said about the snare till arter the weddin. When the 
minister had finished axin a blessin, father goes up to Jim, and says 
he: 

“ * Jini Munroe, my boy,’ givin him a rouan slap on the shoulder 
that sot him a coughin for the matter of five minutes (for he was a 
mortal powerful man was father); ' Jim Munroe, my boy,' says he, 
* you’ve got the snare round your neck I guess now, instead of your 
leg ; the saplin has been a father to you, may you be a father of many 
saplins.’ 
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B. 1846 


“ MIDNIGHT” 


** ^ XHAT? Did you never hear the yam about ‘Midnight*?*’ 
queried the Inspector, as he drew his chair nearer to 
* * the fire. “ WeU, I'U teU you." 

" Twenty years or more have gone by, and that's a lifetime for 
some of us, but about that time. Lord, it was pretty well all ‘ Midnight * 
and his doings. 

" Ben Hall and his gang had been broken up. Some had been 
shot red-handed, and the others had paid the penalty of their crimes 
in various ways. 

" There had been a cessation of ‘ sticking-up * mail-coaches, robbing 
banks, and scaring station owners and bank managers out of their 
wits ; when, all of a sudden this desperado took up the running. 

"You never could tell for certain where he would turn up—one 
day the mail-coach would be stuck up in New South Wales. At the 
end perhaps of a week, an equally audacious case would be reported 
from Queensland, and the telegraph wires would be cut. 

" Anon, the Victorian papers would be teeming with sensational 
paragraphs. He was a proper cunning scoundrel, and nobody seemed 
to be able to swear to him. Sometimes he would be described as 
mounted, sometimes not. But he was generally described as a tall, 
dark man, some people said black, always completely masked, and 
well armed. 

" At that time I was serving in the New South Wales mounted 
police. I was fond of active service, possessed a little influence at 
headquarters, and was always ready for a little more than mere duty, 
with a view to ultimate promotion. 

" I was quartered at ' Morabinda,' a somewhat dreary little town¬ 
ship on the border. 

“ The place was only kept alive by the traflic of wool-waggons and 
bullock drays to and from Collinsville and the neighbotuing statiom. 

" Of course the shearers and station-hands at the latter used to 
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come in and knock down their cheques, but there wasn't much 'running* 
in ’ in those days, so they got ‘ boozed ’ as much as they liked. In 
fact, it was a point of honour with most of them to get as well * boozed ' 
as possible, and they did little damage except to themselves. Also 
there would be an outbreak of festivity during the local races, but nine 
days out of ten during the year were monotonous and dull. 

" I had got my sergeant's stripes, and worked under orders from 
Inspector Lysaght at Collinsville, and our biggest town on that far¬ 
away border of New South Wales. 

" The Queensland black troopers kept their inside district on the 
' Warrigal' and ‘ Narrabine ' clear from any trouble arising from the 
blacks, and occasionally arrested a white man for horse-stealing, or 
petty larceny, and Captain Garforth, the Inspector, was a great 
favourite with the squatters. 

“ Now, if ‘ Midnight' had an enemy, a relentless uncompromising 
enemy. Captain Garforth was the man. 

" Mom, noon, and night had he sworn to take him, alive or dead, 
the more especially as * Midnight ’ had outwitted him on two or three 
occasions, and the Captain was of opinion that these unsuccessful 
quests told seriously against him with the Queensland Government. 

" Never was there a more painstaking man than he had proved 
himself to be, and never a greater victim to bad luck. 

“ He generally was quickly enough on the spot if one of ‘ Midnight's ’ 
depredations occurred in his district, but he had never as yet even 
managed to catch a sight of him. 

“ It was not long after his accession to the post of Sub-Inspector 
at the Browar Barracks that ' Midnight' commenced his little games, 
and the Inspector felt intensely aunnoyed at not being able to put a 
sudden stop to them. ‘ Midnight's ' last exploit in Garforth's district 
had been the robbery of a public-house and store, in a little bit of a 
township on the Warrigal, and since then nothing had been heard of 
the vagabond. People began to say that he had cleared out with his 
ill-gotten gains. 

" Now Captain Garforth was especially tender about the last 
escapade. He and his troopers had come best pace down the river, 
only missing hitn by a couple of hours, but though they levied taxes 
on all the squatters for fresh horses, and followed him right on to New 
South Wales, they lost all trace of him I 

" It was rumoured too that it would be well-nigh impossible to 
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catch ‘ Midnight/ because he had so many friends. ' Sly-shanty ’ 
keepers, shepherds, ' old-hands ’—even blacks, all seemed to act as 
‘ bush-telegraphs * for him. Leastways once he had started, and the 
policemen after him, he didn’t seem like a common bushranger. Some 
people said he was the devil. One thing struck me at the time as being 
rather curious. * Midnight' never seemed to steed a horse, but was 
generally reported as being mounted on a very powerful coal-black 
animal. All three Governments, New South Wales, Queensland, and 
Victoria, now outlawed him, and set a price upon his head, and the sum 
total represented a prize worth winning. 

“ I had given a great deal of thought to the case. Many and many 
a night had it kept me from sleeping, and I was not the only anxious 
man in the force either. 

There were two things which no doubt added greatly to * Mid¬ 
night's ’ popularity with the rough bush element. 

“ He never robbed a poor man, and had never attempted to kill 
any one, but it was generally understood that it would be terribly 
dangerous to meddle with or provoke him. Those few who had been 
let off lightly, especially some who had actually been presented with 
money by the bushranger, poor swagmen, were never tired of saying 
that he was a very powerful, athletic man. 

“ I believe it was partly the knowledge of this which piqued 
Garforth so much, as he himself had the reputation of being the best 
shot, rider, and boxer in Queensland, and was also very powerful and 
muscular. 

“ One of * Midnight’s ’ idiosyncrasies, if remonstrated with or 
resisted in the slightest degree, was the tying of his victim to a tree, 
leaving him there to be found by the first passer-by. Well, eight 
months had passed in positive tranquillity, when, like a thunderbolt, 
came the news that the bank in Collinsville had been robbed after 
dark, the manager picked up senseless in the strong room, and about 
£8000 in notes and gold coin missing. The manager in this instance 
had been stunned by a heavy blow behind the ear, and on coming to 
his senses was completely ignorant as to how it was done or who did it. 

" Of course gossip alleged that it must have been ' Midnight' 
again; none but he had either the talent or daring to accomplish 
such a deed. 

“ Fate seemed, indeed, to have dealt hardly with Captain Garforth. 
Not only did he happen to be in the town at that identical time, but 
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he had actually called at the Bank that very day and deposited a 
sum of fifty pounds with the manager, who was a personal friend of his. 

“ You would have thought the Captain was mad. * I shall lose 
my commission through this,’ said he. 

** * To think that out of the few times I come here, once or twice 
a year perhaps, that devil should have chosen one of them to rob the 
bank under my very nose. I believe he is the devil and no mortal 
man.* 

Well, it was boot and saddle for the police, white as well as black, 
you bet. Of course we were only too glad to get the valuable assistance 
and advice of Captain Garforth’s famous * tracker ’ and orderly * Joe.’ 

“ Beyond the town he at once picked the hoof-marks of a horse, 
sometimes on and sometimes off the road. We followed them twenty 
miles, and arrested a quiet-looking fellow who looked as if he couldn’t 
say ‘ bo ’ to a goose, and who was riding a sorry-looking horse. 

" There wasn't the smallest particle of evidence against him at 
the trial, and though we scoured the district far and near we did no 
good. 

" Captain Garforth left for Queensland in a perfect fury, stating 
that he should send in his resignation. 

Luck was dead against him, and it was more than a fellow could 
stand. 

" With all his ’ swagger' he was downcast and sullen, and there 
was a restless fire in his eyes, which seemed to show that he had been 
aggravated beyond endurance. 

“ I was at Morabinda when Garforth returned, and he blustered 
greatly as to what he would do with ‘ Midnight * when he captured 
him. ’ For,’ said he, ‘ if they accept my resignation, I will hunt him 
down myself! ’ 

WeU, I had been piecing my puzzle together bit by bit, week by 
week, month by month, and as Garforth, with all his advantages, did 
not seem to be able to act as thief-taker, or to solve the mystery, I 
made application to headquarters to be allowed to carry out a scheme 
of my own, and that was to put myself in such a position as to be 
* stuck-up ’ by ‘ Midnight,* either venturing upon his seizure then, 
if I got a show, or to mark his face and figure for further identification; 
so that I might have something tangible to go upon, better than this 
fleeting, uncertain individuality which had hitherto so successfully 
evaded the clutches of the law. 
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*' Garforth went over to the barracks, and it was some time before 
he came back. 

" ' Midnight' had ceased to give further trouble ; but a horse¬ 
stealing case at Fulliver’s attracted the Captain’s attention, and he 
was down on this new offender like lightning, bringing his prisoner 
into Morabinda, as it was proved he came from there. As luck would 
have it, I was away at the time on urgent business, but Captain 
Garforth and his faithful orderly ‘ Joe ’ rode into the township, and 
having consigned the prisoner to the lock-up, went to the principal 
hotel, the ‘ Criterion.' (I daresay you have noticed that the smaller 
the town the more imposing is the name of the principal hotel.) 

“ Well, they walked into the bar, the Captain treating the orderly 
and calling for something stiff himself. 

" There was an old shepherd there from the ‘ back-blocks,’ spending 
his cheque liberally, a grizzled old fellow, with that half-shrewd, half- 
childish look generally stamped upon those accustomed to solitude. 
The old man was pretty ‘ well on,’ and said he : 

“ ' Captain Garforth, you’re a good hand at keeping down the 
blacks and catching horse-thieves, but I can’t see why " Midnight" 
should be too much for you. You’re a big, strong man, as big as 
“ Midnight ” himself, they say.’ 

*' ‘ Who says so ? ’ asked the Captain. 

'* ‘ Well, nigh every one, I think,’ said the old fellow, ‘ leastways, 
every one I’ve spoken to about it.’ 

" ' Confound you ! * roared the Captain. ' You mind your own 
business, and let ‘ Midnight' be. I’ve had enough of him. If I 
could only get at him, I’d stop this talk.’ 

" ‘ What would you do, Captain ? Wliat would you do ? * asked 
the shepherd pertinaciously. 

" ‘ Do ? ’ said the Captain, ‘ I’ll tell you what I’d do. I’d strip 
him and tie him to a tree, single-handed, in the way he is said to treat 
those who resist him, leaving him to boast of his deeds to the next 
passer-by, but I’d take care to be handy, and when he was rdeased 
it would but be to be tied and handcuffed alongside of my saddle on 
his way to gaol.’ 

” ‘ No I would you though ? ’ said the shepherd with a face as 
long as his arm. 

" Then he asked the Captain to take drink with him, and the Captain 
knowing that nothing re^y offended an ’ old-hand ’ so mu<^ as a 
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refusal to a special invitation in this fonn. acquiesced, ' shouting ’ 
another for him afterwards. 

** The old fellow was getting very well * on ’ when who should 
come in but young Hammersley from ‘ Yunta/ a cattle-station near 
by, and nothing would do but that the Captain must come to tea 
with him. 

“ ' I will come later on,' said the Captain. ' Can’t come just yet,' 
and soon after that young Hammersley jumped upon his horse and 
rode away. 

** Captain Garforth talked to the landlord a bit, and then went 
up to the store. When he came back it was near sundown, so telling 
' Joe * to ‘ saddle-up ’ he remarked that * Joe ' was to stay in the town¬ 
ship that night to help to keep guard on the prisoner, ' but 1 shall 
take him (' Joe ’) as far as the crossing-place, as I have instructions 
to give him. I must return the first thing in the morning myself, 
as I have to give evidence.' 

" Just after dark, ' Joe ’ came back saying that the Captain had 
gone on to Yunta, and that he had left him about two miles this side 
of the station. 

“ That night at about ten o'clock, as the down-river mailman got 
into the big timber near the crossing-place, his horse shied so suddenly 
as nearly to unseat him, and that was not easily done as a rule, for 
Jem Donelly was a smart lad in the saddle. 

, '* There was Captain Garforth tied up to a tree, and his horse 

hitched up to another a little farther on. 

“ He was pretty stiff when Jem helped him to mount. 

" He had been * stuck-up' and robbed by a tall man on a black 
horse; had tried to fight him, but found his pistol-holster empty; 
would have sworn it was there before Jie left the hotel. 

" Well, when he got back to the township, ‘ Joe' and he left at 
once to get the ‘ tracks,' but here again fortune was against them. 

“ They got the tracks at the river where the tussle had been, for 
the road crossed it twice on the way to Yunta, but a downpour of rain 
occurred, which obliterated ever 5 rthing, especially on the hard ground 
near the river. Once dear of the road there was no sign. 

" The prisoner was to be tried, and they could not accomplish 
impossibilities, so they returned after daylight. 

*' 1 had got back, and by a curious coincidence. Colonel Lysaght, 
and Sergeant Major Tuke, with two constables, had arrived in time 
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to take part in the proceedings. You should have seen poor oM 
Magistrate Browning’s face, when I walked across the Court just as 
Captain Garforth was going to question his prisoner, and laying my 
hand on his shoulder, said; ‘ Captain Garforth, alias Midnight,” I 
arrest you in the Queen's name for highway robbery generally, and 
assault and robbery at the bank in Collinsville in particular.' 

” He fought like a wild cat. 

” It was as much as four of us could do to hold him. 

" But we got the bracelets on him, though I got that,” said the 
Inspector, touching a deep scar of old standing under the right eye. 
“ For some time, I believe, the bench and spectators thought we had 
gone mad, but Lysaght, Tuke, and I knew what we were about. 

” ' Dick the Devil,' the man arrested for horse-stealing, was in our 
employ and had got arrested on purpose. He had been prowling 
about the barracks for some time before this, found that the Captain 
and Joe worked together, and gathered quite enough evidence to piece 
my puzzle together, though the two were very ' fly.' 

” I had many proofs, quite unnecessary to go into now, but one of 
the best I had I consider I possessed when I personated the old ' back- 
block ' shepherd ' on the spree.’ 

” When I launched that shaft about the Captain’s strength and 
size being identical with that of ‘ Midnight's ’ he had turned deadly 
pale, but I played my part too well for him to suspect that 1 was in 
the secret. 

" That ruse of getting * Joe ’ to tie him up to a tree near the Yunta 
crossing-place was a clever move and his trump card to allay suspicion, 
but the finding of the revolver in the river, alleged to be stolen by 
‘ Midnight,’ was only dead weight against him. 

” Well, he confessed. 

” It was as Captain Garforth he had assaulted the manager and 
robbed the bank. It will be remembered that earlier in the day he 
paid a visit there to pay in a sum of money. Returning after office 
hours to take further stock of the premises, he came suddenly upon 
the manager locking the safe in the strong room, and the opportunity 
was too much for a man of his propensid^. That was to have been 
the end of it all, and the robbery was to have been accomplished at 
night, under the personality of' Midnight,* after he himself, as Captain 
Garforth, had left. 

” He never divulged where the money was hidden, probably in 
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some rwnote comer, known only to him and * Joe.* The latter vanished 
the instant he saw trouble brewing, taking his carbine, but leaving 
his horse and trappings. 

** It was no use our trying to find an agile, bare-footed black fellow 
skilled in bush art then. Besides, our hands were completely filled 
with our prisoner, who was both game and desperate. 

** A peculiar smile lit up his features when he heard that ' Joe * 
had eluded us. 

" As we wound along the up-river track en route for the Queensland 
capital with our prisoner strongly guarded in our midst, on the evening 
of our third day’s journey from Morabinda, just where a beautiful 
pine ridge juts in on the river, I heard a sharp, ringing crack, saw 
Garforth fall lifeless from his saddle, and was conscious of seeing two 
of our men charge up the bank into the timber. 

" There was another report. They found ‘ Joe ’ in that ridge, 
but Death had got hold of him as well as Garforth, and Law was out 
of it. That’s the story, gentlemen.*’ 
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RODMAN THE BOATSTEERER 
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W ITH her white cotton canvas swelling gently out and then 
softly drooping flat against her cordage, the Shawnee, sperm 
whaler of New Bedford, with the dying breath of the south¬ 
east trade, was sailing lazily over a sea whose waters were as calm as 
those of a mountain lake. Twenty miles astern the lofty peaks of 
Tutuila, one of the islands of the Samoan group, stood out clearly in 
the dazzling sunshine, and, almost ahead, what at dawn had been the 
purple loom of Upolu was changing to a cloud-capped dome of vivid 
green as the ship closed with the land. 

The Shawnee was " a five-boat ship,” and, judging from the appear¬ 
ance of her decks, which were very clean, an unlucky one. She had 
been out for over a year, and three months had passed since the last 
fish had been killed. That was off the coast of Chile, and she was now 
cruising westward and northward towards the eastern coast of New 
Guinea, where Captain Harvey Lucy, the master, expected to make up 
for the persistent ill-luck that had attended him so far. Naturally a 
man of most violent and ungovernable temper, his behaviour to his 
men on the present voyage had led to disastrous consequences, and the 
crew, much as they admired their captain as one of the most skilful 
whalemen who had ever trod a deck, were now worked up into a state 
of exasperation bordering on mutiny. Shortly before the Samoan 
Islands were sighted, the ship’s cooper, a man who took the cue for 
his conduct to the hands from the example set by the captain, had had 
a fierce quarrel with a young boatsteerer, named Gerald Rodman, who, 
in a moment of passion, struck the cooper such a terrific blow that the 
man lay between life and death for some hours. An attempt to put 
Rodman in irons was fiercely resisted by a number of his shipmates, 
who were led by his younger brother. But the after-guard were too 
strong for the men, and after a savage conflict the two Rodmans and 
three other seamen were overpowered by Captain Lucy, his four mates 
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and the carpenter and stewards. As was common enough in those 
days on American whaleships. nearly all the officers were relatives or 
connections by marriage, and were always ready to stand by the captain; 
in this instance the cooper was a brother of the second mate. Six daj^ 
had passed since this affair had occurred, and when Upolu was sighted 
the five men were still in irons and confined in the hot stifling atmo* 
sphere of the sail-locker, having been given only just enough food and 
water to keep body and soul together. 

Four bells struck, and Captain Lucy made his appearance from 
below. The watch on deck, who had hitherto been talking among 
themselves as they went about their work, at once became silent, and 
muttered curses escaped from their lips as they eyed the tall figure of 
the captain standing at the break of the poop. For some minutes he 
apparently took no notice of any one about him : then he turned to 
the mate, who stood near him, and said : 

“ Have you had a look at those fellows this morning, Brant ? 

“ Yes," answered the officer. " They want to know if you’re 
going to let them have a smoke." 

A savage oath preceded Captain Lucy's reply : 

" They can lie there till they die before any one of them shall put 
a pipe in his mouth." 

" Just as you please, captain," sadd the mate, nonchalantly. “ I 
guess you know best what you’re doing. But there's going to be more 
trouble aboard this ship if you don't case up a bit on those five men ; 
and if I were you I wouldn’t go too far. One of ’em—that youngest 
Rodman boy—can’t stand much more of that sail locker in such weather 
as this. And I guess I don't want to go before a grand jury if he or 
any of ’em dies." 

" I tell you, Brant, that rather than ease up on those fellows, I'd 
lose the ship. I’m going to keep them there till we strike another fish, 
and then I'll haze what life is left in them clean out of them.” 

Rough and harsh as he was with the crew of the Shaxtmee, Brant 
was no vindictive tyrant, and was about to again remonstrate with 
the savage Lucy, when, suddenly, the thrilling cry of " There she 
blows! ” came from the look-out in the crow’s nest; and in a few 
minutes the barque’s decks were bustling with excitement. A small 
" pod " or school of sperm whales were in sight. Four boats were at 
once lowered and started in pursuit. 

When first sighted from the ship the whales were not more than 
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two miles distant, and moving towards her. The mate's boat was first 
away, and in a very short time fastened to the leader of the " pod "— 
a huge bull over sixty feet in length. In less than five seconds after 
the keen-edged harpoon had plunged deep into his body, the mighty 
fish " sounded '* (dived) at a terrific speed ; the other whales at once 
disappeared and Brant's boat shot away from the other three. The 
remaining boats were those of the captain and the second and third 
mates. For some ten or fifteen minutes their crews lay upon their oars 
watching the swift progress of the mate's boat, and scanning the sea 
from every point around them, to discern where the vanished and 
unstricken whales would rise to breathe again. At last they saw the 
great bull, to which the mate’s boat was fast, burst out upon the 
surface of the water, two miles away. For a minute the mighty 
creature lay exposed to view, beating the sea into a white seeth of 
foam as he struck the water tremendous blows with his tail, and sought 
to free himself from the cruel steel in his body. As he thrashed from 
side to side, two of his convoy rose suddenly near him as if in sympathy 
with their wounded leader. Then, in an instant, they all disappeared 
together, the stricken whale srill dragging the mate’s boat after him 
at an incredible speed. 

Knowing that in all probability the two whales which had Just 
appeared would accompany the great bull to the last—when he would 
receive the stroke of the death-dealing lance from Brant—the captain 
of the Shawnee at once started off in pursuit, accompanied by the second 
and third mates' boats. Tlie crews bent to their tough ash oars with 
strength and determination. Hiere was no need for the dreadful oaths 
and blasphemies with which Captain Lucy and his officers assailed their 
ears, or his threats of punishment should they fail to catch up the mate's 
boat and miss killing the two " loose " whales ; the prospect of such 
a prize was all the incentive the seamen needed. With set teeth and 
panting bosoms they urged the boats along, and presently they were 
encouraged by a cry from the third mate, who called out to the captain 
and second mate that the wounded whale was slackening his speed, 
and Mr. Brant was " hauling up alongside to give him the lance.” In 
another fifty strokes the captain and the two officers saw the great 
head of the creature that was dragging the mate's boat along again 
appear on the surface, and on each side were his devoted cetacean 
companions, who were almost of as monstrous a size as the bull himself. 

>^th savage oaths the captain urged bis extm to fresh exertions. 
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lor just then he saw the mate go forward in hb boat and plunge his 
keen lance of shining steel into his prize, then back his boat ofi as the 
agonised whale again sounded into the blue depths below, with his 
life-blood pouring from him in a bubbling stream. 

n 

On board the Shawnee the progress of the boats was watched amid 
the most intense excitement; and even the imprisoned seamen, in 
their foul and horrible prison, stretched their wearied and manacled 
limbs and sought to learn by the sounds on deck whether any or all of 
the boats were “ fast ”—that is, had harpooned a whale. Broken- 
spirited and exhausted as they were by long days of cruel and un¬ 
deserved punishment, they would have forgotten their miseries in an 
instant had the fourth mate ordered them on deck to lower his boat— 
the only one remaining on board—and join their shipmates in the other 
boats in the chase. But of this they knew there was little prospect, for 
this remaining boat had been seriously injured by a heavy sea, which 
had washed her inboard a few days before the fight between the officers 
and crew. Presently, however, they heard the hurried stamping of 
feet on deck, and then the voices of the fourth mate and cooper giving 
orders to take in sail. 

"Jerry,” said a young English lad named Wray, to the elder 
Rodman, ” do you hear that ? One of the boats must have got ‘ fast' 
and killed. We’ll be out of this in another half-hour, cutting-in. The 
captain won’t let us lie here when there is work to be done on deck; 
he’s too mean a Yankee to satisfy his revenge at the expense of his 
pocket." 

But their pleasant belief that a whale had been killed, and that the 
ship was shortening sail while the carcass was being cut-in, was rudely 
disturbed a few minutes later, when the Shawnee took a sudden list 
over to port, and they were all pitched to the lee side of the sail locker 
in a heap. A squaU had struck the barque. 

Bruised and lacerated by the force with which they had been hurled 
tr^ether, the five prisoners sat up. and were soon enlightened as to the 
condition of affairs by the carpenter making his ai^)earance, taking off 
their galling irons, and ordering them on deck. 

The squall was a very heavy one, accompanied by savage gusts of 
stinging rain, and the old ship, with her canvas in great disorder, was 
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every now and then thrown almost on her beam ends with its fury. 
After considerable trouble the officers and crew succeeded in saving 
her canvas from being blown to ribbons, and got the barque snug again. 
A quarter of an hour later the squall began to lose its force, but the rain 
descended in torrents, and obscured the view of the now agitated ocean 
to such an extent that the look-outs from aloft could not discern its 
surface a cable length away. All those on board the barque felt intense 
anxiety as to whetlier the mate had succeeded in killing his whale before 
the squall burst upon him, for they knew that had he not done so he 
would have been compelled to cut the line and let his prize escape; 
no boat could live in such a sea as had arisen when “ fast " to a sperm 
whale which was travelling at such a speed, even though fatally wounded 
and weak from loss of blood. 

An hour passed, and then, to the joy of all on board, the rain 
ceased, a faint air came from the westward and blew away the thick 
clouds of tropic mist which enveloped the ship. Ten miles distant 
the verdant hills and valleys of Upolu glistened in the sunshine, and 
then one of the look-outs hailed the deck : 

“ I can see a boat, Mr. Newman—^it is Mr. Brant's. He has killed 
his whale, sir." 

In an instant the fourth mate was running aloft, but before he had 
ascended to the fore-top the look-out cried : 

" I can see the other three boats now, sir, and they are all ‘ fast,’ 
too." 

A cheer broke from the Shawnee*s hands, and, disregarding for the 
time all discipline, they sprang aloft one after another to gaze upon 
the thrilling scene. Three miles away, and plainly discernible in the 
now clear atmosphere, was the mate's boat lying alongside the big 
bull, which had just been killed, and at about the same distance were 
the boats of the captain and second and third mates, ail " fast" to 
whales, and racing swiftly to windward toward the horizon. 

The fourth mate at once came down from aloft and held a hurried 
consultation with the cooper—an old and experienced whaler. It was 
evident to them that the three boats had only just succeeded in getting 
" fast," and that, as darkness was so near, the officers in them would 
have great difficulty in killing the whales to which they were " fast,” 
as the sea was still very lumpy from the violence of the squall. None 
of the boats were provided with bomb-gims, the use of which would 
have killed the whales in a very short time; and the wind having again 
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died away it was impossible for the ship to work up to them. Nothing, 
it was evident, could be done to assist the three boats, but it was 
decided to send the one remaining on board the barque to help the 
mate to tow his whale to the ship before the hordes of sharks, which 
would be attracted to the carcass by the smell of blood, began to 
devour it. 

The carpenter was at once set to work to make her temporarily 
water-tight. By this time the sun had set, and only the position of 
the mate's boat was made known to the ship by a light displayed by 
Mr. Brant. 

Standing on the port side of the poop, Martin Newman, the fourth 
mate, was gazing anxiously out into the darkness, hoping to see the 
other three boats show lights to denote that they had succeeded in 
killing their fish, and were waiting for a breeze to spring up to enable 
the barque to sail towards them. Although Newman was the youngest 
officer on board, he was an experienced one, and the fact that his boat 
had not been fit to lower with the other four had filled him with sullen 
rage ; for he was of an intensely Jealous nature, and would rather have 
seen the boats return unsuccessful from the chase than that he alone 
should have missed his chance of killing a fish. 

Presently the younger of the two Rodmans, who was his (Newman's) 
own boatsteerer, ventured, in the fulness of his anxiety for his shipmates, 
to step up to the officer and speak : 

" Do you think, sir, that the captain and Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Manning have had to cut their lines ? " 

The officer made no reply ; and could the young boatsteerer have 
seen the dark, forbidding scowl upon his face, he would never have 
addressed him at such an unpropitious moment. But imagining that 
his question had not been heard, the youth repeated it. 

Newman turned, and seeing the lad standing in an attitude of 
expectancy, asked him in savage tones what he was doing there. 

" Nothing, sir ; I only-" 

“ rU teach you that a man doing nothing doesn't suit me when 
I'm in charge of the deck of this ship ! " and he struck the boatsteerer 
a terrific blow in the mouth, which knocked him off the poop on to the 
main deck. 

When Ned Rodman came to, he found his head supported by his 
brother and young Wray, and the rest of the hands on deck standing 
around him in sympathetic silence. Newman was the most liked of 
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all the officers, and the lad whom he had struck down had been rathar 
a favourite of his, principally, it was supposed, because the two Rod- 
mans came from the same town as himself ; and when the disturbance 
had arisen with the cooper, and the two brothers had been put in irons, 
Newman had several times expressed his sorrow to them when he had 
visited them in their prison. His sudden outburst of violence to Ned 
Rodman was therefore a surprise to the men generally; and several of 
them glanced threateningly at the figure of the fourth mate, who was 
now striding to and fro on the poop, occasionally hailing the look-outs 
in angry tones, and asking if any more boat-lights were visible. 

Gerald Rodman, though no words escaped his lips as he wiped 
away the blood which welled from a terrible cut on his brother's temple, 
had in his eyes a red light of passion that boded ill for the fourth mate 
when the time came. He was five years older than his brother, and, 
although both were boatsteerers, and had made many cruises in the 
Pacific, this was the first time they had been shipmates. Unlike Ned, 
he was a man of passionate and revengeful nature, and the second mate, 
to whose boat he belonged, had warned the cooper of the Shawnee never 
to meet Gerald Rodman ashore alone. 

'* He is a man who will never forgive an injury, and I would not 
care to be in your shoes if he gets you by yourself one day.” 

And, as a matter of fact, Gerald Rodman had sworn to himself, 
when he lay in irons, in the sail-locker, to have his revenge upon both 
the cooper and Captain Lucy, should he ever meet either of them ashore 
at any of the islands the barque was likely to touch at during her cruise. 
He was a man of great physical strength, and, for his position, fairly 
well educated. Both his parents were dead, and he and his brother 
Ned, and a delicate sister of nineteen, were the sole survivors of a once 
numerous family. The care of this sister was the one motive that 
animated the elder brother in his adventurous career; and while his 
reserved and morose nature seemed incapable of yielding to any tender 
sentiment or emotion, it yet concealed a wealth of the deepest affection 
for his weakly sister, of which the younger one had no conception. 
And yet, strangely enough, it was to Ned that Nellie Rodman was most 
attached; it was to his return that she mc»t looked forward, never 
knowing that it was Gerald's money alone that maintained the old 
family home in the quiet little New England village in which her simple 
life was spent. Little did she think that when money was sent to her 
by Gerald, saying it came ” from Ned and myself,” that Ned had never 
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had a dollar to send. For he was too careless and too fond of his own 
pleasure to ever think of sending her money. ** JeiTy,” he thought, 
" was a mighty stingy fellow, and never spent a cent on himself—and 
could easily send Nell all she wanted.” And yet Gerald Rodman, 
knowing his brother’s weak and mercurial nature, and knowing that 
he took no care in the welfare of any living soul but himself, would have 
laid his life down for him, because happy, careless Ned had Nellie’s eyes 
and Nellie's mouth, and in the tones of his voice he heard hers. So as 
he sat on the deck, with his brother’s head upon his knees, he swore to 
" get even ” with Martin Newman, as well as with Captain Lucy and 
cooper Burr, for as he watched the pale face of the lad it seemed to 
him to grow strangely like that of his far-off sister. 

He had just completed sewing up the gaping wound in his brother’s 
temple, when the cooper came up to the group : 

" Here, lay along, you fellows; the carpenter has finished Mr. 
Newman’s boat, and some of you loafing * soldiers ’ have to man her 
and help Mr. Brant to tow his whale alongside. Leave that man there, 
and look spry, or you’ll feel mighty sorry.” 


in 

As the cooper turned away the younger Rodman, assisted by his 
brother, staggered to his feet. The fall from the poop had, in addition 
to the cut in his temple, severely injured his right knee, and he begged 
his brother to let him lie down again. 

“ Yes, yes,” whispered Gerald Rodman, hurriedly; "lie down, 
Ned,” and then the lad heard him speaking to Wray in eager, excited 
tones. 

“ I’m with you, Jerry,” said the young Englishman, quickly, in 
answer to something that Rodman had said ; ” where is he now ? ” 

” In the cabin, getting some Bourbon for Mr. Brant’s boat. There 
is only the Dago steward with him, and if Porter and Tom Harrod will 
join us we shall manage the thing right enough.” 

” What is the matter, Jerry—^what are you talking about ? ” asked 
Ned from where he lay. 

” Keep stUl, Ned, and ask us nothing just now ; there’s a chance 
of our getting clear of this floating heU. I needn’t ask you if you’ll 
join us. Come on, Wray.” 

The fourth mate and the Portuguese steward were in the main 
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cabin filling some bottles from a large jar of Bourbon whisky. Their 
backs were turned to the door, and both were so intent upon their task 
that they neither heard nor saw the four figures steal softly upon them. 
Suddenly they were seized from behind by Wray and Gerald Rodman, 
and then quickly gagged by Harrod and Porter before either had time 
to utter a cry. In a few minutes the four men had armed themselves 
with cutlasses from the rack around the mizzen-mast, which came 
through the cabin at the for'ard end of the table, Rodman also taking 
the captain's and chief mate's loaded revolvers out of their berths. 

The fourth mate and steward were then carried into the captain’s 
cabin, and Gerald Rodman spoke ; 

“ Newman,” he said, " we are going to take charge of this ship for 
awhile. If you make an attempt to give an alarm you are a dead man. 
Wray, stand here and run them both through if they make the ghost 
of a sound.” 

Again entering the captain's cabin, he returned with two or three 
charts, a sextant and the ship's chronometer, which he placed on the 
table Just as a heavy footfall sounded on the companion steps. It was 
the cooper. 

" The boat is all ready, Newman,” he said, as he entered the some¬ 
what darkened cabin ; ” who is going in her ? " 

" We are,” said Rodman, dealing him a blow with the butt of his 
pistol and felling him. ” Leave him there, Wray—he'll give us no 
trouble. Now take every one of those rifles out of the rack and put 
them on the table. There's two kegs of powder and a bag of bullets 
in Mr. Brant’s cabin—get those as well.” 

This was quickly done, and, calling to the others to follow him, 
Rodman sprang up the companion. No one but the man at the wheel 
was on the poop, and the leader of the mutineers, looking over the rail, 
saw that the boat was alongside with only one hand in her. Besides 
this man there were but eight other persons as well as the mutineers on 
the ship, including the fourth mate, cooper, steward, and carpenter. 

Calling the carpenter to him, Rodman covered him with his pistol, 
and told him and the rest of the startled men to keep quiet or it would 
be worse for them. 

” Two of you help my brother into the boat," he ordered. He 
was at once obeyed, and Ned Rodman was passed over the side into 
the hands of the man in the boat. 

Put out every light on deck and aloft,” liras his next command. 
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and this was done by the watch without delay; for there was in 
Rodman's face such a look of savage detennination that thty dared 
not think of refusing. Then he ordered them into the saildocker. 

" Now, Mr. Waller," he said, addressing the carpenter, " we don't 
want to hurt you and these three men with you. But we are desperate, 
and bent on a desperate course. Still, if you don't want to get shot, 
do as I tell you. Get into that saU-locker and lie low. Mr. Newman 
and the cooper and the steward are already disposed of. And I'm 
going to put it out of the power of Captain ‘ Brute' Lucy to get me 
and those with me into his hands again." 

" You won't shut us up in the sail-locker and scuttle the ship and 
let us drown, will you ? " asked the carpenter. 

" No; I‘m no murderer, unless you make me one. If there is 
any one I have a grudge against it is Mr. Newman and the cooper; but 
I won't do more to the cooper than I have already done. Still I'm 
not going to leave the ship in your hands until I have messed her up 
a bit. So away with you into the locker, and let us get to work." 

Then, with the man from the boat, the carpenter and hw com¬ 
panions were pushed into the sail-locker and the door securely fastened. 
Looking down from the skylight into the cabin Ro<iman saw that the 
coop>er had not yet come to, and therefore no danger need be appre¬ 
hended from him. Sending Wray below, the rifles, ammunition, and 
nautical instruments were passed up on deck and handed down into 
the boat. Then, leaving Porter on guard to watch the cooper, Rodman 
and the others went for'ard with a couple of axes and slashed away at 
the standing fore-rigging on both sides ; they then cut half-way through 
the foremast, so that the slightest puff of wind, when it came, would 
send it over the side. Then, going for'ard, they cut through the head 
sta3r5. 

" That wiU do," said the boatsteerer, flinging down his axe ; and 
then walking to the waist he hailed the boat: 

" Are you all right, Ned ? " 

“ Yes," answered the youth, " but hurry up, Jerry, I think a breeae 
is coming." 

Ru nning aft, the elder brother sprang up the poop ladder and looked 
down through the skylight into the cabin. " Cut Mr. Newman and 
the steward adrift," he said to Wray. 

Wray disappeared into Captain Lucy's cabin, and at once libesrated 
the two men, who followed him out into the main cabin. 

VOL. XI 3 A 
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*' Martin Newman," said Rodman, bending down, " just a word 
with you. You, I thought, were a shade better than the rest of the 
bull 3 dng scoundrels who ofi&cer this ship. But now, I find, you are no 
better than Bully Lucy and the others. If I did justice to my brother, 
and another person, I would shoot you, like the cowairdly dog you are. 
But stand up on that table—and I'll tell you why I don’t." 

The dark features of the fourth mate blanched to a deathly white, 
but not with fear. Standing upon the table he grasi>ed the edge of 
the skylight, under the flap of which Gerald Rodman bent his head and 
whispered to him : 

" Do you know why I don't want to hurt you, Martin Newman ? 
When I came home last year I found out my sister's love for you ; I 
found your letters to her, and saw her eating her heart out for you 
day by day, and waiting for your return. And because I know that 
she is a dying woman, and will die happy in the belief that you love 
her, I said nothing. What I have now done will prevent my ever 
seeing her again, though I would lay my life down for her. But listen 
to me. Ned will, must, return to her, and beware, if ever you accuse 
him of having taken a hand in this mutiny-" 

The hands of the fourth mate gripped the skylight ledge con¬ 
vulsively, and his black eyes shone luridly with passion. Then his 
better nature asserted itself, and he spoke quietly : 

" Jerry, I did not know it was Ned whom I struck to-night. I was 
not myself. ... I never meant to harm him. And for Nell's sake, 
and yours and Ned's, give up this madness." 

" Too late, too late, Newman. I would rather die to-night than 
spend another hour on board this ship. But at least, for Nell's sake, 
you and I must part in peace," and the mutineer held out his hand. 
It was grasped warmly, and then with a simple " goodbye ” Rodman 
turned away, walked to the poop ladder and called out: 

" Into the boat, men 1 " 

Five minutes later they shoved off from the Shawnee, whose lofty 
spars and drooping canvas towered darkly up in the starless night. At 
the last moment Gerald Rodman had hoisted a light on the mizzen- 
ligging as a guide to the four absent boats. As the mutineers pulled 
quickly away its rays shone dimly over the barque's deserted decks. 

When daylight came the Shemmee was still drifting about on a sea 
as smooth as glass, and the four boats reached her just before the dawn. 
'The boat with the mutineers could not be discerned even frmn aloft. 
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and Captain Harvey Lucy, in a state of mind bordering on frenzy, 
looked first at his tottering foremast and then at the four whales which 
had been towed alongside, waiting to be cut-in. With the rising sun 
came another rain-squall, and the foremast went over the side, although 
Martin Newman with his men had done their best to save it. But 
Lucy, being a man of energy, soon rigged a jury-mast out of its wreck, 
and set to work to cut-in his whales. Three days later the Shawme 
stood away for Apia Harbour in Samoa. 

** Those fellows have gone to Apia,*’ he said to mate Brant, ** and 
I'U go there and get them if it takes me a month of Sunda}^.** 

But when the Shawnee dropped anchor in the reef-bound harbour. 
Captain Lucy found that he had come on a vain quest—the mutineers* 
boat had not been seen. 

For seven years nothing was ever heard of the missing boat, till 
one day a tall, muscular-looking man, in the uniform of a sergeant of 
the New South Wales Artillery, came on board the American whaleship 
Heloise, as she lay in Sydney harbour, refitting. He asked for Captain 
Newman, and was shown into the cabin. 

The captain of the Heloise was sitting at the cabin table reading a 
book, and rose to meet his visitor. 

" What can I do for you, sir ? Good God I is it you, Gerald 
Rodman i " 

The soldier put out his hand. " Is my sister ahve, Newman ? *’ 

** She died three years ago in my arms, hoping and praying to the 
last that she might see you and Ned before she died. And Ned ? " 
Dead, Newman ; he and Wray and Porter died of thirst. Harrod 
and I alone survived that awful voyage, and reached New Zealand at 
last. Was Nell buried with the old folks, Martin ? " 

*' Yes," answered the captain of the Heloise, passing his hand 
quickly over his eyes, it was her wish to lie with them. We had only 
l^n married two years." 

The sergeant rose, and took Newman’s hand in his, " Goodbye, 
Martin. Some day I may stand with you beside her grave." 

And then, ere the captain of the whaleship could stay him, he went 
on deck, descended the gangway, and was rowed ashore to the glittering 
lights of the southern dty. 







CLARA MORRIS 

B. 1849 


THE WILD HORSE OF TARTARY 

B ut there ! Just as I start to speak of my third season, I seem 
to look into a pair of big, mild ey^ that say, " Can it be that 
you mean to pass me by ? Do you forget that 'twas I who 
turned the great sensation scene of a play into a side-splitting farce ? ’* 
—and I shake my head and answer truthfully, " I cannot forget. I 
shall never forget your work that night in Columbus, when you 
appeared as the ‘ fiery untamed steed ' (may Heaven forgive you 1) 
in ' Mazeppa ' I '* 

Mr. Robert E. J. Miles—or " All-the-Alphabet Miles," as he was 
frequently called—was starring at that time in the " horse " drama, 
doing such plays as " The Cataract of the Ganges," " Mazeppa," 
" Sixteen-String Jack," etc. " Mazeppa" was the favourite in 
Columbus, and both the star and the manager regretted that they 
had billed the other pla)^ in advance, as there would have been more 
money in " Mazeppa " alone. Mr, Miles carried with him two horses; 
one, for " The Wild Horse of Tartary," was an exquisitely formed, 
satin-coated creature, who looked wickedly at you from the comer 
of her blazing eye : who bared her teeth savagely, and struck out with 
her forefeet, as well as with her hind ones. When she came rearing, 
plunging, biting, snapping, whirling, and kicking her way on to the 
stage, the scarlet lining of her dilating nostrils and the foam flying 
from her mouth made our screams very natural ones, and the 
women in front used to huddle close together, or even cover their 
faces. 

One creature only did this beautiful vixen love—R. E. J, Miles. 
She fawned upon him like a dog, and did tricks for him like a dog, 
but she was a terror to the rest of mankind. It was really a thrilling 
scene when Mazeppa was bound, his head tailward, his feet maneward, 
to the back of that maddened beast. She seemed to bite and tear at 
him, and when set free, she stood straight up for a dreadful moment, 
in which she really endangered his life; then, with a wild neigh, she 
tore ofi up the " runs " as if fiends pursued her, with the man stretched 
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helplessly along her inky back. The curtain used to go up again and 
again, it was so very effective. 

The other horse who travelled with Mr. Miles was an entirely 
different sort. He would have been described—according to the State 
where he happened to be—as a piebald, a skewbald, a panto, or a calico 
horse. He was very large, mostly of a satiny white colour, with big 
absurdly-shaped markings of bright bay. He was one of that breed 
of horses which in livery stables are always known as ** Doctor ” or 
” Judge.** Benevolence beamed from his large, clear eyes, and he 
looked so mildly wise one half expected to see him put on spectacles. 
The boy at the stable said one day as he fed him. ** 1 wouldn't wonder 
if this ol' parson of a boss asked a bicssin' on them there oats—I 
MTOuldn’t I *’ 

I don't know whether Old Bob, as he was called, had any speed 
or not, but if he had it was useless to him ; for alas I he was never 
allowed to reach the goal under any circumstances. He was alwa 3 rB 
ridden by the villain, and therefore had to be overtaken. Besides 
that he generally had to carry double, as the desperado usuaUy fled 
holding the tainting heroine before him, and though Old Bob success¬ 
fully leaped chasms thus heavily handicapped—for truly he was a 
mighty jumper—nevertheless he was compelled to accept defeat. 
Mr. Miles always came rushing up to the rescue on the black horse, 
when Bob was very lucky, indeed, if he didn’t have to roll about and 
die; and he was a very impatient dead horse, often amusing the 
audience by lifting his head to see if the curtain was not down, and 
then dropping dead again, with a sigh the whole house could hear. 

Anyway, being continually pushed back into second place, and 
compelled to listen to the unearned applause bestowed upon the 
beautiful black. Old Bob lost all ambition professionally, and he simply 
became a gourmet and a glutton. He lived to eat. A woman in his 
eyes was a sort of perambulating storehouse of cake, crackers, apples, 
sugar, etc.; only his love for children was disinterested. The 
moment he was loose be went off on a search for children, no matter 
whose so long as be found some ; then down he would go on his knees, 
and wait to be pulled and patted. His habit of gathering very small 
people up by their back breadths, and carrying them a little way be¬ 
fore dropping them, always filled the air with vi^d idirieks of laughter. 
In the ^eatre be walked sedately about before rehearsal began, and 
though we knew bis attentioiis were entirdy tel^h, he was so urbane. 
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so complaisant in his manner of going through us, that we could not 
resist his advances, and each day and night we packed our pockets 
and our muffs with such provender as women seldom carry about in 
their clothes. All our gloves smelled as though we worked at a cider 
mill. While the play was going on. Old Bob spent a great part of his 
time standing on the first of the screened platforms connecting the 
runs, and as every one of us had to pass him on our way to dress, he 
demanded toll of all. Fruits, domestic or foreign, he received with 
gentle eagerness. Cake, crackers, and sugar—the velvety nose snuffed 
at them approvingly, and if a girl, believing herself late, tried to pass 
him swiftly by, his look of amazement was comical to behold, and in 
an instant his iron-shod foot was pla 3 dng a veritable devil's tattoo on 
the resounding board platform. If that failed to win attention, follow¬ 
ing her with his eyes, he lifted up his voice in a full-chested " Neigh- 
—hay—hay— haay I ” that brought her back in a hurry with her toll 
of sugar. And that piebald hypocrite would scrunch it with such a 
piteously ravenous air that the girl quite forgot the satirical words her 
landlady had directed against her recently-acquired sweet tooth. 

The dreadful night of disaster came late in the week. I don't 
recall the name of the play, but in that one piece the beautiful, high- 
spirited black mare had to carry double up the runs. John Carroll 
and Miss Lucy Cutler were the riders. Mr. Carroll claimed that he 
could ride a little, and though he was afraid, he was ashamed to own 
it. Mr. Miles said in the morning: “ Now if you are the least bit 
timid, Mr. Carroll, say so, and I will fasten the bridle reins to the 
saddle pommel, and Queen will carry you up of her own accord as true 
as a die and as safe as a rock ; but if you are going to hold the bridle, 
for God's sake be careful I If it was Old Bob, you could saw him as 
much as you liked and he would pay no attention, but Queen, who has 
a tender mouth, is half-mad with excitement at night, and a very 
slight pressure on the wrong rein will mean a forty or fifty-foot fall for 
you all 1" Miss Cutler expressed great fear, when Mr. Miles surprisedly 
said: " Why, you have ridden with me twice this week without a 
sign of fear ? " 

" Oh, yes," she answered, " but you know what you arc doing— 
you are a horseman ! ” 

It was an unfortunate speech, and in the face of it Mr. Carroll’s 
vanity would not allow him to admit his anxiety. " He could ride 
well enough and he would handle the reins himself," he declared. 
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Doling the day his fears grew upon him. Foolishly and wickedly 
he resorted to spirits to try to build up some Dutch courage* Then 
when the scene came on, half-blind with fear and the liquor—^which 
he was not used to—as he felt the fierce creature beneath him rushing 
furiously up the steep incline, a sort of madness came upon him. 
Without rhyme or i^ason he pulled desperately at the nigh rein, and 
in the same breath their three bodies were hurling downward like 
thunderbolts. It was an awful sight I I looked at them as they 
descended, and for the fraction of a second they seemed to be sus¬ 
pended in the air. They were all upside down. All, without turning 
or twisting, feU straight as plummets—the horse, the same as the man 
and woman, had its feet straight in the air. Ugh ! the striking. Ugh 1 
never mind details. The curtain was rushed down. Miss Cutler was 
picked up dazed, stunned, but without a mark. Mr. Carroll crept 
away unaided amid the confusion, the sorrow, and the tears, for 
splendid Queen was doomed. Though Mr. Miles had risked hb own 
life in an awful leap to save her from falling through a trap, he could 
not save her life, and the almost human groan with which she dropp)cd 
her lovely head upon her master’s shoulders, and hb streaming eyes 
as he tenderly wipjed the blood from her velvety nostrils, made even 
the scene-shifters rub their eyes upon the backs of their hands. While 
Queen was half-carried to the fire-engine house next door (her stable 
was too far away), some one went before the curtain and assured the 
audience that the accident was very slight, and that the lady and 
gentleman would both appear presently. The audience applauded in 
a rather doubtful manner, for several ladies had fainted, and the carry¬ 
ing out of a helpless person in a place of amusement always has a 
depressing effect upon the lookers-on. Meantime Mr. Carroll was 
getting hb wrbt bandaged and a cut on his face patched up, while a 
basket of sawdust was hurriedly procured that certain cruel stains 
might be concealed. The orchestra played briskly, and the play went 
on. That's the one thing we can be sure of in thb world—^that the 
play will go on. Late that night, beautiful Queen died, with her head 
resting on her master's knee. 

Now " Mazepp>a " was billed for the next night, and there were 
many consultations held in the office and on the stage. " The Wild 
Horse of Tartary " was gone. It was impossible to find a new horse 
in one day. " Change the bill I " said Mr. Bililes. " And have an 
empty house,” answered Mr. Elbler. 
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But what can 1 do for a horse ? " asked Mr. Miles. 

“ Use Old Bob," answered Mr. Ellsler. 

" Good Lord I " groaned Bob's master. They argued long, but 
neither wanted to lose the good house, so the bill was allow«l to stand 
and " Mazeppa " was performed with Old Bob as " The Wild Horse 
of Tartary." Think of it—that ingratiating Old Bob, that follower 
of women and pla 5 mate of children 1 Why, even the great bay 
blotches on his white old hide made one think of the circus, of paper 
hoops, and of training, rather than of wildness. With the hope of 
making him at least impatient and restless, he had been deprived of 
his supper, and the result was a settled gloom, an air of melancholy, 
that made Mr. Miles swear under his breath every time he looked at 
him. 

The play moved along nicely, the house was large, and seemed 
pleased. Mazeppa fell into his enemy’s hands, the sentence was pro¬ 
nounced, and the order followed, *' Bring forth the fiery, untamed 
steed 1 " The women of the audience began to draw close to their 
escorts. Many of them remembered the biting, kicking entrance of the 
black, and were frightened beforehand. The orchestra responded with 
incidental, creepy music, but that was all. Over in the entrance. 
Old Bob, surrounded by the four men who were supposed to restrain 
him, stood quietly. But those who sat in the left box heard " get- 
ups I ” and " go-ons I " and the duckings of many tongues. The mighty 
Khan of Tartary (who could not see that entrance) thought he had not 
been heard, and he roared again, " Bring forth the fiery, untamed 
steed ! " Another pause ; the house tittered ; then some one hit 
Old Bob a crack across the rump with a whip, at which he gave a 
switd) of his tail, and gently ambled on to the stage. He stopped of 
his own accord at the centre, and, lowering his head, stretched out his 
neck and snified at the leader of the orchestra, predsely as a dog sniffs 
at a stranger. It was delidously ridiculous. We girls were supposed 
to scream with fear of the " wild horse,” and alas 1 we were only too 
obedient; crowding down at the right, clinging together in attitudes 
of extremest fright, we shrieked and screeched until Old Bob pricked 
op his ears, and looked so astonished at our conduct that the audience 
simply rocked back and forth with laughter. And aU the time Mazeppa 
was saying tilings that did not seem at all like prayers. Finally he 
gave orders for the men to surround Bob, which they did, and then a 
sharp little spike was used—that was to make him dance abont pretty 
lively. It pricked him on the shoulder, and the " wild horse " stood 
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and switched his taO. It pricked him again ; he switched his tail again. 
The men had by this time grown careless, and when the spike was 
finally used at his mane, he suddenly kicked one of them clear of the 
stage, and then resumed his unruilled calm. The public thought it 
was having fun all this time, but pretty soon it knew it. Nothing 
under heaven could disturb the gentle serenity of that doglike old 
horse. When Mazeppa was brought forward to be bound upon Old 
Bob’s back, instead of pulling away, and rearing and fighting against 
the burden, his one and only quick movement was his violent effort 
to break away from his tormentors and welcome his master joyously. 

“ Oh I " groaned Miles, " kill him, somebody, before he kills me 1" 

While Mazeppa was being bound on the '* wild horse’s ” back our 
instructions were to scream; therefore we screamed as before, and, 
being on the verge of insanity. Miles lifted his head from the horse's 
back, and said, " Oh, shut up, do 1 " The audience heard, and—well, 
it laughed some more, and then it discovered, when the men sprang 
away and left the horse free to dash madly up the mountain, that 
Mazeppa had kept one foot unbound to kick Old Bob with ; and truly 
it did seem that the audience was going into convulsions—such 
laughter, pierced every now and then by the shrill scream of hysterics. 
Old Bob ambled up the first run all right, but, alas ! for poor Mazeppa, 
as the “ wild horse " reached the first platform, a woman passed on 
the way to her room, and hungry Bob instantly stopped to negotiate 
a loan in sugar. Oh, it was dreadful—the wait—and when finally he 
reappeared, trotting—yes, trotting up the next run—Mr. Miles’s foot 
could be plainly seen kicking with the regularity of a piston-rod, while 
his remarks were—well, they were irregular in the extreme ! 

Of course the play was hopelessly ruined. The audience laughed 
at the slightest mention of the " wild horse,” and when the shepherds 
fotmd horse and man, lying at the foot of the mountain, worn out and 
exhausted, the building seemed to shake with the laughter. 

When the play was over at last. Old Bob walked up to his master 
and mumbled his hand. Mr. Miles pushed him away with pretended 
anger, crying: ” You infernal old idiot, I'd sell you for a threc-cent 
stamp with gum on it 1 " 

Bob looked hard at him a moment; then he calmly crossed behind 
him and mumbled his other hand, and Mr. Miles pulled his ears, and 
said that he, himself, was the idiot for expiecting an untrained, un¬ 
rehearsed horse to play such a p>art, and Old Bob agreeing with him 
perf^tly, they were, as always, at pieace with each other. 
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A LITTLE GREY GLOVE 

The hook of life begins with a man and woman in a garden and ends 
—with Revelations ”— Oscar Wilde. 

Y es, most feUows' book of life may be said to begin at the chapter 
where woman comes in ; mine did. She came in years ago, 
when I was a raw undergraduate. With the sober thought of 
retrospective analysis, I may say she was not all my fancy painted her ; 
indeed, now that I come to think of it there was no fancy about the 
vermeil of her cheeks, rather an artificial reality; she had her bower 
in the bar of the Golden Boar, and I was madly in love with her, 
seriously intent on lawful wedlock. Luckily for me she threw me over 
for a neighbouring pork butcher, but at the time I took it hardly, and 
it made me sex-shy. I was a very poor man in those days. One feels 
one's grief more keenly then, one hasn’t the wherewithal to buy dis¬ 
traction. Besides, ladies snubbed me rather, on the rare occasions 1 
met them. Later I fell in for a legacy, the forerunner of several; 
indeed, I may say I am beastly rich. My tastes are simple too, and I 
haven’t any poor relations. I believe they are of great assistance in 
getting rid of sujjerfluous capital—wish I had some I It was after the 
legacy that women discovered my attractions. They found that them 
was something superb in my plainness (before, they said ugliness), 
something after the style of the late Victor Emanuel, something 
infinitely more striking than mere ordinary beauty. At least so 
Harding told me his sister said, and she had the reputation of being a 
clever girl. Being an only child, I never had the opportunity other 
fellows had of studying the undress side of women through familiar 
intercourse, say with sisters. ITheir most ordinary belongings were 
sacred to me. 1 had, 1 used to be told, ridiculous high-flown notions 
about them (by the way I modified those conriderably <m doser 
acquaintance). I ought to study them; nothing like a woman for 
developing a fellow. So I laid in a stock of books in different languages, 
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mostly novels, in which women played title-rOles, in order to get tip 
some definite data before venturing amongst them. 1 can't say I 
derived much benefit from this course. There seemed to be as great 
a diversity of opinion about the female species as, let us say, about the 
salmonidae. 

My friend Ponsonby Smith, who is one of the oldest fly-firfiers in 
the three kingdoms, said to me once : " Take my word for it, there are 
only four true salmo; the salar, the trutta, the fario, the ferox; all 
the rest are jjust varieties, subgenuses of the above; stick to that. 
Some writing fellow divided all tlie women into good-uns and bad-uns. 
But as a conscientious stickler for truth, I must say that both in trout 
as in women, 1 have found myself faced with most puxzling varieties, 
that were a tantalising blending of several qualities." I then resolved 
to study them on my own account. I pursued the Eternal Feminine 
in a spirit of purely scientific investigation. I knew you'd laugh 
sceptically at that, but it's a fact. I was impartial in my selection of 
subjects for observation—French, German, Spanish, as well as the 
home product. Nothing in petticoats escaped me. I devoted myself 
to the freshest inginue as well as the experienced widow of tlnree 
departed; and I may as well confess that the more 1 saw of her, the 
less I understood her. But I think they understood me. They 
refused to take me au sirieux. When they weren’t fleecing me, they 
were interested in the state of my soul (I preferred the former), but all 
humbugged me equally, so I gave them up. I took to rod and gun 
instead, pro salute animae ; it’s decidedly safer. I have scoured every 
country in the globe ; indeed, I can say that I have shot and fished in 
woods and waters where no other white man, perhaps, ever dropped a 
beast or played a fish before. There is no life like the life of a free 
wanderer, and no lore like the lore one gleans in the great book of 
nature. But one must have freed one’s spirit from the taint of the 
town before one can even read the alphabet of its mystic meaning. 

What has this to do with the glove ? True, not much, and yet 
it has a connection—^it accounts for me. 

Well, for twelve years I have followed the impulses of the wander¬ 
ing spirit that dwells in me. I have seen the sun rise in Finland and 
gild the Devil’s Knuckles as he sank behind the Drachensberg. I have 
caught the barba and the gamer yellow fish in the Vaal river, taken 
muskelunge and black-bass in Canada, thrown a fly over guapote and 
cavallo in Central American lakes, and choked the monster eels of the 
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Mauritius with a cunningly faked-up duckling. But 1 have been shy 
as a chub at the shadow of a woman. 

Well, it happened last year 1 came bade on business—another 
confounded legacy ; end of June too, just as I was off to Finland. 
But Messrs. Thimble and Rigg, the highly respectable firm who look 
after my affairs, represented that I owed it to others, whom I kept out 
of their share of the legacy, to stay near town till affairs were woimd 
up. They told me, with a view to reconcile me perhaps, of a trout 
stream with a decent inn near it; an unknown stream in Kent. It 
seems a junior member of the firm is an angler, at least he sometimes 
catches pike or perch in the Medway some way from the stream where 
the trout rise in audadous security from artificial lures. 1 stipulated 
for a clerk to come down with any papers to be signed, and started at 
once for Victoria. I decline to tell the name of my find, firstly because 
the trout are the gamest little fish that ever rose to fly and run to a 
good two pounds. Secondly I have paid for all the rooms in the inn 
for the next year, and I want it to myself. The glove is l^dng 
on the table next me as I write. If it isn’t in my breast-pocket 
or under my pillow, it is in some place where I can see it. It 
has a delicate grey body (Su^de, I think they call it) with a whipping 
of silver round the top, and a darker grey silk tag to fasten it. It 
is marked 5 | inside, and has a deUdous scent about it, to keep off 
moths, I suppose ; naphthaline is better. It reminds me of a " silver- 
sedge ” tied on a ten hook. I startled the good landlady of the little inn 
(there is no village fortunately) when I arrived with the only porter of 
the tiny station laden with traps. She hesitated about a private sitting- 
room, but eventually we compromised matters, as I was willing to 
share it with the other visitor. I got into knickerbockers at once, 
collared a boy to get me worms and minnow for the morrow, and as 
I felt too lazy to unpack tackle, just sat in the shiny arm-chair (made 
comfortable by the successive sitting of former occupants) at the open 
window and looked out. The river, not the trout stream, winds to 
the right, and the trees cast trembling shadows into its clear depths. 
The red tiles of a farm roof show between the beeches, and break the 
monotony of blue sky background. A dusty waggoner is slaking his 
thirst with a tankard of ale. I am conscious of the strange lonely 
feeling that a virit to England always gives me. Away in strange 
lands, even In solitary places, one doesn’t fed it somehow. One is 
filled with the hunter's lust, bent on a ** kill **; but at home in the 
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quiet country,with the smoke curling up from some fireside, the mowers 
busy laying the hay in swaths, the children tumbling under the trees 
in the orchards, and a girl singing as she spreads the clothes on the 
sweetbrier hedge, amidst a scene quick with home sights and sounds, 
a strange lack creeps in and makes itself felt in a dull, aching way. 
Oddly enough, too, I had a sense of uneasiness, a “ something going 
to happen.” I had often experienced it when out alone in a great 
forest, or on an unknown lake, and it always meant " 'ware danger ” of 
some kind. But why should I feel it here ? Yet 1 did, and 1 couldn't 
shake it off. 1 took to examining the room. It was a commonplace 
one of the usual type. But there was a work-basket on the table, a 
dainty thing, lined with blue satin. There was a bit of lace stretched 
over shiny blue linen, with the needle sticking in it; such fairy work, 
like cobwebs seen from below, spun from a branch against a back¬ 
ground of sky. A gold thimble, too, with initials, not the landlady's, 
I know. What pretty things, too, in the basket I A scissors, a capital 
shape for fiy-making ; a little file and some floss silk and tinsel, the 
identical colour I want for a new fly I have in my head, one that will 
be a demon to kill. The northern devil I mean to call him. Some one 
looks in behind me, and a light step passes up-stairs. I drop the 
basket; I don't know why. There are some reviews near it. I take 
up one, and am soon buried in an article on Tasmanian fauna. It is 
strange, but whenever I do know anything about a subject, I always 
find these writing fellows either entirely ignorant or damned wrong. 
After supper I took a stroll to see the river. It was a silver grey 
evening, with just the last lemon and pink streaks of the sunset staining 
the sky. There had been a shower, and somehow the smell of the dust 
after rain mingled with the mignonette in the garden brought back 
vanished scenes of small-boyhood, when 1 caught minnows in a bottle, 
and dreamt of a shilling rod as happiness unattainable. I turned aside 
from the road in accordance with directions, and walked towards the 
stream. Holloa 1 some one before me, what a bore 1 The angler is 
hidden by an elder-bush, but I can see the fly drop delicately, 
artistically on the water. Fishing up-stream, too I There is a bit 
of broken water there, and the midges dance in myriads ; a silver gleam, 
and the line spins out, and the fly falls just in the right place. It 
is growing dusk, but the fellow is an adept at quick, fine casting—I 
wonder what fly he has on—why, he's going to try down-stream now I 
I hurry forward, and as I near him, I swerve to the left out of the way. 
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S-s-s-s f a sudden sting in the lobe of my ear. Hey I I cry as I find 
I am caught; the tail fly is fast in it. A slight, grey-clad woman 
holding the rod lays it carefuUy down and comes towards me through 
the gathering dusk. My first impulse is to snap the gut and take to 
my heels, but I am held by something less tangible but far more 
powerful than the grip of the Limerick hook in my ear. 

“ I am very sorry ! " she says in a voice that matched the evening, 
it was so quiet and soft; “ but it was exceedingly stupid of you to 
come behind like that.” 

" I didn't think you threw such a long line ; I thought I was safe," 
I stammered, 

“ Hold this,” she sa 5 rs, giving me a diminutive fly-book, out of 
which she has taken a scissors. I obey meekly. She snips the gut. 

” Have you a sharp knife ? If I strip the hook you can push it 
through ; it is lucky it isn't in the cartilage.” 

I suppose 1 am an awful idiot, but I only handed her the knife, and 
she proceeded as calmly as if stripping a hook in a man's ear were an 
everyday occurrence. Her gown is of some soft grey stufl, and her 
grey leather belt is silver clasped. Her hands are soft and cool and 
steady, but there is a rarely disturbing thrill in their gentle touch. 
The thought flashed through my mind that 1 had Just missed that, a 
woman's voluntary tender touch, not a paid caress, all my life. 

"Now you can push it through yourself. I hope it won't hurt 
much.” Taking the hook, I push it through, and a drop of blood 
follows it. " Oh I ” she cries, but I assure her it is nothing, and stick 
the hook surreptitiously in my coat sleeve. Then we both laugh, and 
I look at her for the first time. She has a very white forehead, with 
little tendrils of hair blowing round it under her grey cap, her eyes are 
grey. I didn't sec that then, I only saw they were steady, smiling 
eyes that matched her mouth. Such a mouth, the most maddening 
mouth a man ever longed to kiss, above a too pointed chin, soft as a 
child's ; indeed, the whole face looks soft in the misty light. 

"lam sorry I spoilt your sport I " I say. 

" Oh, that don't matter, it's time to stop. I got two brace, one 
a beauty.” 

She is winding in her line, and 1 look in her basket; they are 
beauties, one two-pounder, the rest ninning from a half to a 
pound. 

** What fly ? 
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** Yellow dun took that one, but your assailant was a partridge 
spider/’ 

I sling her basket over my shoulder; she takes it as a matter of 
course, and we retrace our steps. I feel curiously happy as we walk 
towards the road ; there is a novel delight in her nearness ; the feel 
of woman works subtly and strangely in me; the rustle of her skirt 
as it brushes the black-heads in the meadow-grass, and the delicate 
perfume, partly violets, partly herself, that comes to me with each of 
h^ movements is a rare pleasure. I am hardly surprised when she 
turns into the garden of the inn, 1 think I knew from the first that she 
would. 

" Better bathe that ear of yours, and put a few drops of carbolic 
in the water." She takes the basket as she says it, and goes into the 
kitchen. I hurry over this and go into the little sitting-room. There 
is a tray with a glass of milk and some oaten cakes upon the table. 
I am too disturbed to sit down ; 1 stand at the window and watch the 
bats flitter in the gathering moonlight, and listen with quivering nerves 
for her step—perhaps she will send for the tray, and not come after 
all. What a fool 1 am to be disturbed by a grey-clad witch with a 
tantalising mouth I That comes of loafing about doing nothing. I 
mentally dam the old fool who saved her money instead of spending it. 
Why the devil should I be bothered ? I don’t want it anyhow. She 
comes in as 1 fume, and I forget everything at her entrance. I push 
the arm-chair towards the table, and she sinks quietly into it, pulling 
the tray nearer. She has a wedding ring on, but somehow it never 
strikes me to wonder if she is married or a widow or who she may be. 
I am content to watch her break her biscuits. She has the prettiest 
hands, and a trick of separating her last fingers when she takes hold of 
ttyi y thing . They remind me of white orchids I saw somewhere. She 
led me to talk ; about Africa, I tliink. I liked to watch her eyes glow 
deeply in the shadow and then catch light as she bent forward to say 
something in her quick responsive way. 

" Long ago when I was a girl,” she said once. 

" Long ago ? " I echo incredulously, “ surely not ? " , 

" Ah, but yes, you haven't seen me in the daylight," with a soft 
little laugh. " Do you know what the gipsies say ? ’ Never judge a 
woman or a ribbon by candle-light.' They might have said moonlight 
equally well." 

She rises as she speaks, and 1 feel an overpowering wish to have 
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her put out her hand. But she does not, she only takes the work- 
basket and a book, and says good-night with an inclination of her 
little head. 

I go over and stand next her chair; I don’t like to sit in it, but 
I like to put my band where her bead leant, and fancy, if she were 
there, how she would look up. 

I woke next morning with a curious sense of pleasurable excitement. 
I whistled from very lightness of heart as I dressed. When I got down 
I found the landlady clearing away her breakfast things. I felt dis¬ 
appointed and resolved to be down earlier in future. I didn't feel 
inclined to try the minnow. I put them in a tub in the yard and tried 
to read and listen for her step. I dined alone. The day dragged 
terribly. 1 did not like to ask about her, I had a notion she might 
not like it. I spent the evening on the river. I might have filled a 
good basket, but I let the beggars rest. After all, I had caught fish 
enough to stock all the rivers in Great Britain. There are other things 
than trout in the world. I sit and smoke a pipe where she caught me 
last night. If I half close my eyes I can sec hers, and her mouth in 
the smoke. That is one of the curious charms of baccy, it helps to 
reproduce brain pictures. After a bit I think “ perhaps she has left.” 
I get quite feverish at the thought and hasten back. I must ask. I 
look up at the window as I pass ; there is surely a gleam of white. I 
throw down my traps and hasten up. She is leaning with her arms on 
the window-ledge staring out into the gloom. I could swear I caught 
a suppressed sob as I entered. I cough, and she turns quickly and 
bows slightly. A bonnet and gloves and lace affair and a lot of 
papers are lying on the table. I am awfully afraid she is going. 
I say: 

” Please don’t let me drive you away, it is so early yet. I half 
expected to see you on the river.” 

” Nothing so pleasant; I have been up in town (the tears have 
certainly got into her voice) all day; it was so hot and dusty, I am 
tired out.” 

The little servant brings in the lamp and a tray with a bottle of 
lemonade. 

” Mistress hasn’t any lemons, ’m, will this do ? ’* 

** Yes.” she says wearily, i^e is shading her eyes with her hands; 
** anything, I am fearfully thirsty.” 

” Let me concoct you a drink instead- 1 have lemons and ioe and 
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things. My man sent me down supplies to-day ; I leave him in town. 
I am rather a dab at drinks; leamt it from the Yankees; about the 
only thing I did learn from them I care to remember. Susan I ** The 
little maid helps me to get the materials, and she watches me quietly. 
When 1 give it to her she takes it with a smile (she has been cr 3 ring). 
That is an ample thank-you. She looks quite old. Something more 
than tiredness called up those lines in her face. 

«««•••«« 

Well, ten days passed, sometimes we met at breakfast, sometimes 
at sup>per, sometimes we fished together or sat in the straggling orchard 
and talked ; i^e neither avoided me nor sought me. She is the most 
charming mixture of child and woman I ever met. She is a dual 
creature. Now I never met that in a man. When she is here without 
getting a letter in the morning or going to town, she seems like a girl. 
She runs about in her grey gown and little cap, and laughs and seems 
to throw ofi all thought like an irresponsible child. She is eager to 
fish, or pick gooseberries and eat them daintily, or sit under the trees 
and talk. But when she goes to town—1 notice she always goes when 
she gets a lawyer's letter, there is no mistaking the envelope—she comes 
home tired and haggard-looking, an old woman of tliirty-fivq. I 
wonder why. It takes her, even with her elasticity of temperament, 
nearly a day to get young again. I hate h^ to go to town; it is 
extraordinary how I miss her ; I can't recall, when she is absent, her 
saying anything very wonderful, but she converses all the time. She 
has a gracious way of filling the place with herself, there is an entertain¬ 
ing quality in her very presence. We had one rainy afternoon ; she 
ti^ me some flies (I shan't use any of them); 1 watched the lights in 
her hair as she moved, it is quite golden in some places, and she has a 
tiny mole near her left ear and another on her left wrist. On the 
eleventh day she got a letter but she,didn’t go to town, she stayed up 
in her room aU day; twenty times I felt inclined to send her a Une, 
but 1 had no excuse. I heard the landlady say as I passed the kitchen 
window : ** Poor dear I I'm sorry to lose her 1 " Lose her ? I should 
think not. It has come to this with me that I don't care to face any 
future without her; and yet I know nothing about her, not even if she 
is a free woman. I ^all find that out the next time I see her. In 
the evening I catch a glimpse of her gown in the orchard and I follow 
her. We »t down near the river. Her left hand is lying gloveless 
next me in the grass. 

VOL. ZI 3 B 
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“ Do you think from what you have seen of me, that I would ask 
a question out of any mere impertinent curiosity ? ” 

She starts—" No, I do not.” 

I take up her hand and touch the ring. ” Tell me, does this bind 
you to any one ? ” 

1 am conscious of a buzzing in my ears and a dancing blurr of water 
and sky and trees as I wait (it seems to me an hour) for her reply. I 
felt the same sensation once before, when I got drawn into some rapids 
and had an awfully narrow shave, but of that another time. 

The voice is shaking. 

” I am not legally bound to any one, at least; but why do you 
ask ? ” She looks me square in the face as she speaks, with a touch of 
haughtiness I never saw in her before. 

Perhaps the great relief I feel, the sense of Joy at knowing she is 
free, speaks out of my face, for hers flushes and she drops her eyes, her 
lips tremble. I don't look at her again, but 1 can see her all the same. 
After a while she says : 

” I half intended to teU you something about myself this evening, 
now I musi. Let us go in. 1 shall come down to the sitting-room after 
your supper.” She takes a long look at the river and the inn, as if 
fixing the place in her memory ; it strikes me with a chUl that there 
is a good-bye in her gaze. Her eyes rest on me a moment as they come 
back, there is a sad look in their grey clearness. She swings her little 
grey gloves in her hand as we walk back. I can hear her walking up 
and down overhead ; how tired she will be, and how slowly the time 
goes. 1 am standing at one side of the window when she enters ; she 
stands at the other, leaning her head against the shutter with her hands 
clasped before her. I can hear my own heart beating, and, I fancy, 
hers through the stillness. The suspense is fearful. At length she says : 

” You have been a long time out of England ; you don't read the 
papers ? ” 

No.” A pause. I believe my heart is beating inside my head. 

” You asked me if 1 was a free woman. I don’t pretend to mis¬ 
understand why you asked me. I am not a beautiful woman, I never 
was. But there must be something about me, there is in some women, 
* essential femininity' perhaps, that appeals to all men. What I read 
in your eyes I have seen in many men's before, but, before God, I never 
tried to rouse it. To-day (with a sob) I can say I am free, yesterday 
morning I could not. Yesterday my husband gained his case and 
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divorced me I' She closes her eyes and draws in her iinder-lip to stop 
its quivering. I want to take her in my arms, but I am afraid to. 

“ I did not ask you any more than if you were free I ” 

** No> but I am afraid you don't quite take in the meaning. I did 
not divorce my husband, he divorced me, he got a decree nisi : do you 
understand now ? (she is speaking with difficulty) do you know what 
that implies ? " 

I can’t stand her face any longer. I take her hands, they are icy 
cold, and hold them tightly. 

" Yes, I know what it implies, that is, I know the legal and social 
conclusion to be drawn from it—if that is wliat you mean. But I 
never asked you for that information. I have nothing to do with your 
past. You did not exist for me before the day we met on the river. 

I take you from that day and I ask you to marry me.” 

I feel her tremble and her hands get suddenly warm. She turns 
her head and looks at me long and searchingly, then she says : 

” Sit down, I want to say something I ” 

I obey, and she comes and stands next the chair. I can't help it, 
I reach up my arm, but she puts it gently down. 

" No, you must listen without touching me, I shall go back to 
the window. I don't want to influence you a bit by any personal 
magnetism I possess. I want you to listen—I have told you he 
divorced me; the co-respondent was an old friend, a friend of my 
childhood, of my girlhood. He died Just after the first application 
was made, luckily for me. He would have considered my honour 
before my happiness. I did not defend the case, it wasn’t likely—ah, 
if you knew all ? He proved his case ; given clever counsel, willing 
witnesses to whom you make it worth while, and no defence, divorce 
is always attainable even in England. But remember : I figure as an 
adulteress in every English-speaking paper. If you buy last week’s 
evening papers—do you remember the day I was in town ? ”—I nod— 
“ you will see a sketch of me in that day’s ; some one, perhaps he, must 
have given it; it was from an old photograph. I bought one at 
Victoria as I came out; it is funny (with an hysterical laugh) to buy 
a caricature of one’s own poor face at a news-stall. Yet in spite of 
that I have felt glad. The point for you is that I made no defence to 
the world, and (with a lifting of her head) I will make no apology, no 
explanation, no denial to you, now or ever. I am very desolate and 
3 rour attention came very warm to me, but I don’t love you. Perhaps 
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I could learn to (with a rush of colour), for what you have said to-night, 
and it is because of that I tell you to weigh what this means. Later, 
when your care for me will grow into habit, you may chafe at my past. 
It is from that I would save you.” 

I bold out my hands, and she comes and puts them aside and takes 
me by the beard and turns up my face and scans it earnestly. She 
must have been deceived a good deal. I let her do as she pleases, it 
is the wisest way with women, and it is good to have her touch me in 
that way. She seems satisfied. She stands leaning against the arm 
of the chair and says : 

” I must learn first to think of myself as a free woman again; it 
almost seems wrong to-day to talk like this ; can you understand that 
feeling ? ” 

I nod assent. 

” Next time I must be sure, and you must be sure.” She lays her 
fingers on my mouth as I am about to protest. ”S-shl You shall have 
a year to think. If you repeat then what you have said to-day, I shall 
give you your answer. You must not try to find me. I have money. 
If I am living, I will come here to you. If I am dead you will be told 
of it. In the year between I shall look upon myself as belonging to 
you, and render an account if you wish of every hour. You will not 
be influenced by me in any way, and you will be able to reason it out 
calmly. If you think better of it, don't come.” 

I feel there would be no use trying to move her, I simply kiss her 
hands and say: 

" As you wUl, dear woman, I shall be here.” 

We don’t say any more; she sits down on a footstool with her 
head against my knee, and I just smooth it. When the clocks strike 
ten through the house, she rises and I stand up. I see that she has 
been crying quietly, poor lonely little soul. I lift her off her feet and 
kiss her, and stammer out my sorrow at losing her, and she is gone. 
Next morning the little maid brought me an envelope from the lady, 
who left by the first train. It held a little grey glove ; that is why I 
carry it alwajrs, and why I haunt the inn and never leave it for longer 
than a week ; why 1 sit and dream in the old chair that has a ghost of 
her presence always ; dream of the spring to come with the May-fly on 
the wing, and the yoimg summer when midges dance, and the trout 
are growing fastidious ; when will come to me across the meadow 
grass, through the silver haze, as she did before; come with her grey 
eyes shining to exchange herself for her little grey glove. 
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B. 1860 

THE FREEDOM OF THE BIjACK-FACED 

RAM 

O N the top of Ringwaak HiU the black-faced ram stood 
motionless, looking off with mild, yellow eyes across the 
wooded level, across the scattered farmsteads of the settle¬ 
ment, and across the bright, retreating spirals of the distant river, 
to that streak of scarlet light on the horizon which indicated the 
beginning of sunrise. A few paces below him, half-hidden by a grey 
stump, a green juniper bush, and a mossy brown hillock, lay a white 
ewe with a lamb at her side. The ewe's jaws moved leisurely, as she 
chewed her cud and gazed up with comfortable confidence at the 
sturdy figure of the ram silhouetted against the brightening sky. 

sunrise was the breaking of the black-faced ram's first day 
in the wildemess. Never before had he stood on an open hill-top 
and watched the light spread magically over a wide, wild landscape. 
Up to the morning of the previous day, his three years of life had been 
passed in protected, green-hedged valley pastures, amid tilled fields 
and well-stocked bams, beside a lilied water. This rugged, lonely, 
wide-visioned world into which fortune had so unexpectedly projected 
him, filled him with wonder. Yet he felt strangely at ease therdn. 
The hedged pastures had never quite suited him ; but here, at length, 
in the great spaces, he felt at home. The fact was that, alike in char¬ 
acter and in outward appearance, he was a reversion to far-ofi ancestors. 
He was the product of a freak of heredity. 

In the fat-soUed valley-lands, some fifteen miles back of Ringwaak 
Hill, the farmers had a heavy, long-woolled, hornless strain of sheep, 
mainly of the Leicester breed, which bad been crossed, years back, 
by an imported Scotch ram of one of the homed, courageous, upland, 
black-fac^ varieties. The effect of this hardy cross had apparently 
all been bred out, save for an added stamina in the resulting stock, 
which was uniformly white and hornless. When, therefore, a lamb 
was boro with a black face and blacidsh-gr^ legs, it sms cherished 
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as a curiosity ; and when, in time, it developed a splendid pair of horns, 
it became the handsomest ram in all the valley, and a source of great 
pride to its owner. But when black-faced lambs began to grow 
common in the hornless and immaculate flocks, the filings of the 
valley folks changed, and word went around that the strain of the 
white-faced must be kept pure. Then it was decreed that the great 
homed ram should no longer sire the flocks, but be hurried to the 
doom of his kind and go to the shambles. 

Just at this time, however, a young farmer from the backwoods 
settlement over behind Ringwaak chanced to visit the valley. The 
sheep of his settlement were not only hornless, but small and light- 
woolled as well, and the splendid, homed ram took his fancy. Hare 
was a chance to improve his breed. He bought the ram for what he 
was worth to the butcher, and proudly led him away, over the hills 
and through the great woods, toward the settlement on the other 
side of Ringwaak. 

The backwoodsman knew right well that a flock of sheep may be 
driven, but that a single sheep must be led ; so he held his new posses¬ 
sion securely by a piece of stout rope about ten feet long. For an 
hour or two the ram followed with an exemplary docility quite foreign 
to his independent spirit. He was subdued by the novelty of his 
surroundings—the hillocky, sloping pastures, and the shadowy 
solemnity of the forest. Moreover, he perceived, in his dim way, a 
kind of mastery in this heavy-booted, homespun-clad, tobacco-chewing, 
grave-eyed man from the backwoods, and for a long time he felt none 
of his usual pugnacity. But by and by the craving for freedom began 
to stir in his breast, and the blood of his hill-roving ancestors thrilled 
toward the wild pastures. The glances which, from time to time, 
he cast upon the backwoodsman at the other end of the rope became 
wary, calculating, and hostile. This stalwart form, striding before 
him, was the one barrier between himself and freedom. Freedom was 
a thing of which he knew, indeed, nothing—a thing which, to most 
of his kind, would have seemed terrifying rather than alluring. But 
to him, with that inherited wildness stirring in his blood, it seemed 
the thing to be craved before all else. 

Presently they came to a httle cold spring, bubbling up beside the 
road and tinkling over the steep bank. The road at this point ran 
along a hillside, and the slope below the road was clothed with blue¬ 
berry and other dense shrubs. The backwoodsman was hot and 
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ihinty. Flinging aside his battered hat, he dropped down on his 
hands and knees beside the spring and touched his Ups to the water. 

In this position, still holding the rope in a firm grasp, he had his 
back to the ram. Moreover, he no longer looked either formidable 
or commanding. The ram saw his chance. A curious change came 
over his mUd, yellow eyes. They remained yellow, indeed, but became 
cold, sinister, and almost cruel in their expression. 

The backwoodsman, as he drank, held a tight grip on the rope. 
The ram settled back sUghtly, till the rope was almost taut. Then he 
launched himself forward. His movement was straight and swift, 
as if he had been propelled by a gigantic spring. His massive, broad- 
homed forehead strack the stooping man with terrific force. 

With a grunt of pain and amazement, the man shot sprawling 
over the bank, and landed, half-stunned, in a clump of blueberry 
bushes. Dazed and furious, he picked himself up, passed a heavy hand 
across his scratched, smarting face, and turned to sec the ram dis¬ 
appearing among the thickets above the road. His disappointment 
so overcame his wrath that he forgot to exercise his vigorous back- 
woods vocabulary, and resumed his homeward way with his head fuU 
of plans for the recapture of his prize. 

The ram, meanwhile, trailing the length of rope behind him, was 
gaUoping madly through the woods. He was intoxicated with his 
freedom. These rough, wild, lonely places seemed to him his home. 
With aU his love for the wilderness, the instinct which had led him 
to it was altogether faulty and incomplete. It supplied him with none 
of the needful forest lore. He had no idea of caution. He had no 
inkUng of fear. He had no conception of the enemies that might lurk 
in thicket or hoUow. He went crashing ahead as if the green world 
belonged to him, and cared not who might hear the brave sound of 
his going. Now and then he stepf^d on the rope, and stumbled; 
but that was a small matter. 

Through dark strips of forest, over rocky, tangled spaces, across 
slopes burnt barren, his progress was always upward, until, having 
traversed several swampy vales and shadowy ravines, toward evening 
he came out upon the empty summit of Ringwaak. On the topmost 
hilinr.ir he took his Stand proudly, his massive head and broad, curled 
horns in splendid relief against the amber sky. 

As he stood, surveying his new realm, a low bleat came to him 
f rom a sheltered hollow close by, and, looking down, he saw a small 
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white ewe with a new-bom lamb nursing under ho' flank. Here was 
his new realm peopled at once. Here were followers of his own kind. 
He stepped briskly down from his hillock and graciously accepted the 
homage of the ewe, who snuggled up against him as if afraid at the 
loneliness and the coming on of night. All night he slept beside the 
mother and her young, in the sheltered hollow, and kept no watch 
because he feared no foe. But the ewe kept watch, knowing well 
what perils might steal upon them in the dark. 

As it chanced, however, no midnight prowler visited the summit 
of Ringwaak Hill, and the first of dawn found the great ram again 
at his post of observation. It is possible that he had another motive 
besides his interest in his new, wonderful world. He may have expected 
the woodsman to follow and attempt his recapture, and resolved not 
to be taken unawares. Whatever his motive, he kept his post till 
the sun was high above the horizon, and the dew-wet woods gleamed 
as if sown with Jewels. Then he came down and began to feed with 
the ewe, cropping the short, thin grass with quick bites and finding it 
far more sweet than the heavy growths of his old pasture. 

Late in the morning, when pasturing was over for the time, the 
ram and the little ewe lay down in the shade of a steep rock, comfort¬ 
ably chewing their cud, while the lamb slept at its mother’s side. 
The ram, deeply contented, did not observe two grey-brown, stealthy 
forms creeping along the slope, from bush to rock, and from stump 
to hillock. But the ewe, ever on the watch, presently caught sight 
of them, and sprang to her feet with a snort of terror. She knew 
well enough what a lynx was. Yet for all her terror she had no thought 
of flight. Her lamb was too young to flee, and she would stay by it 
in face of any fate. 

The ram got up more slowly, turned his head, and eyed the stealthy 
strangers with grave curiosity. Curiosity, however, changed into 
hostility as he saw by the ewe’s perturbation that the strangers were 
foes; and a sinister glitter came into the great gold eyes which shone 
so brilliantly from his black face. 

Seeing themselves <^scovered, the two lynxes threw aside their 
cunning and rushed ravenously upon what they counted easy prey. 
They knew something of the timorous hearts of sheep, and had little 
expectation of resistance. But being, first of all, hungry rather than 
angry, they preferred what smned eariest to get. It was upon the 
Umb and the ewe that they sprang, ignoring the ram contemptuously. 
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One thing which they had not reckoned with, however, was the 
t^per of the ewe. Before one fierce daw could reach her lamb, 
she had butted the assailant so fiercely in the fiank that he forgot 
his purpose and turned with a snarl of rage to rend her. Meanwhile 
the other l 5 mx, springing for her neck, had experienced the unexpected. 
He had been met by the lightning diarge of the ram, fair in the ribs, 
and hurled sprawling into a brittle, pointed tangle of dead limbs 
sticking up from the trunk of a fallen tree. 

Having delivered this most effective blow, the ram stepped back 
a pace or two, mincing on his slender feet, and prepared to repeat it. 
The lynx was struggling frantically among the branches, which stuck 
into him and tore his fine fur. Just in time to escape the second 
assault he got free—but free not for fight but for flight. One tremend¬ 
ous, wildly contorted leap landed him on the other side of the dead 
tree ; and, thoroughly cowed, he scurried away down the hill-side. 

The ram at once turned his attention to the ewe and her antagonist. 
But the second lynx, who had not found his task so simple as he had 
expected it to be, had no stomach left for one more difficult. The ewe 
was bleeding about the head, and would, of course, if she had been 
left to fight it out, have been worsted in a very short time. But the 
enemy, had felt the weight of her blows upon his ribs, and had learned 
his lesson. For Just a fraction of a second he turned, and defied the 
ram with a screeching snarl. But when that homed, black, battering 
head pitched forward at him he bounded aside like a furry grey ball 
and clambered to the top of the rock. Here he crouched for some 
moments, snarling viciously, his tufted cars set back against liis neck, 
and his stump of a tail twitching with rage, while the ram minced to 
and fro beneath him, stamping defiance with his dainty hoofs. All 
at once the big cat doubled upon itself, slipped down the other side of 
the rock, and went gliding away through the stumps and hillocks like 
a grey shadow; and the ram, perhaps to conceal his elation, fell to 
grazing as if nothing out of the ordinary had happened. The ewe, on 
the other hand, seeing the danger so well past, took no thought of her 
tom face, but set herself to comfort and reassure the trembling lamb. 

After this, through the slow, bright hours while the sun swung 
hotly over Ringwaak, the ram and his little family were undisturbed. 
An eagle, wheeling, wheeling, wheeling in the depths of the blue, looked 
down and noted the lamb. But he had no thought of attacking so 
well guarded a prey. The eagle had a wider outlook than others nf 
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the wild kindred, and he knew from of old many matters which the 
Ijjmxes of Ringwaak had never learned till that day. 

There were other visitors that came and glanced at the little family 
during the quiet content of their cud-chewing. A weasel ran restlessly 
over a hillock and peered down upon them with hard, bright eyes. 
The big ram, with his black face and huge, curling horns, was a novd 
phenomenon, and the weasel disappeared behind the hillock, only to 
appear again much nearer, around a clump of weeds. His curiosity 
was mingled with malicious contempt, till the ram chanced to rise 
and shake his head. Then the weasel saw the rope that wriggled from 
the ram’s neck. Was it some new and terrible kind of snake ? The 
weasel respected snakes when they were large and active ; so he forgot 
his curiosity and slipped away from the dangerous neighbourhood. 

The alarm of the weasel, however, was nothing to that of the 
wood-mice. Wliile the ram was lying down they came out of their 
secret holes and played about securely, seeming to realise that the 
big animal’s presence was a safeguard to them. But when he moved, 
and they saw the rope trail sinuously behind him through the scanty 
grass, they were almost paralysed with panic. Such a snake as that 
would require all the wood-mice on Ringwaak to assuage his appetite. 
They fairly fell backward into their burrows, where they crouched 
quivering in the darkest recesses, not daring to show their noses again 
for hours. 

Neither weasel nor wood-mice, nor the chickadees which came to 
eye him saucily, seemed to the big ram worth a moment’s attention. 
But when a porcupine, his quills rattling and bristling till he looked 
as big around as a half-bushel basket, strolled aimlessly by, the ram 
was interested and rose to his feet. The little, deep-set eyes of the 
porcupine passed over him with supr^est indifference, and their 
owner began to gnaw at the bark of a hemlock sapling which grew 
at one side of the rock. To this gnawing he devoted his whole attention, 
with an eagerness that would have led one to think he was hungry 
—as, indeed, he was, not having had a full meal for nearly half an 
hour. The porcupine, of all nature’s children, is the best provided 
for, having the food he loves lying about him at all seasons. Yet he 
is for ever eating, as if famine were in ambush for him just over the 
next hillock. 

Seeing the high indifference of this small, bristling stranger, the 
ram stepped up and was just about to sniff at him inquiringly. Had 
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he done so, the result would have been disastrous. He would have 
got a slap in the face from the porcupine's active and armed tail; and 
his face would have straightway been transformed into a sort of 
anguished pincushion, stuck full of piercing, finely barbed quills. 
He would have paid dear for his ignorance of woodcraft—^perhaps 
with the loss of an eye, or even with starvation from a quHl working 
through into bis gullet. But fortunately for him the ewe understood 
the peculiarities of porcupines. Just in time slie noted bis danger, 
and rudely butted him aside. He turned upon her in a fume of amazed 
incUgnation; but in some way she made him understand that the 
porcupine was above all law, and not to be trifled with even by the 
lords of the wilderness. Very sulkily he lay down again, and the 
porcu[we went on chiselling hemlock bark, serenely unconscious of 
the anger in the inscrutable yellow eyes that watched him from the 
ram's black face. 

When the shadows grew long and luminous, toward evening, the 
ram, following some unexplained instinct, again mounted the topmost 
point of Ringwaak, and stood like a statue gazing over the vast, 
warm-colomed solitude of his new domain. His yellow eyes were 
placid with a great content. A little below him, the white lamb 
wobbling on weak legs at her side, the ewe pastured confidently, secure 
in the proved prowess of her protector. As the sun dropped below 
the far-off western rim of the forest, it seemed as if one Avidc wave of 
lucent rose-violet on a sudden flooded the world. Everything on 
Ringwaak—the ram’s white fleece, the grey, bleached stumps, the 
brown hillocks, the green hollows and juniper clumps and poplar 
saplings—took on a palpitating aerial stain. Here and there in the 
distance the coils of the river gleamed clear gold; and overhead, in 
the hollow amber-and-lilac arch of sky, the high-wandering night- 
hawks swooped with the sweet twang’ of smitten strings. 

Down at the foot of the northern slope of Ringwaak lay a dense 
cedar swamp. Presently, out from the green fringe of the cedars, a 
bear thrust his head and cast a crafty glance about the open. Seeing 
the ram on the hiU-top and the ewe with her lamb feeding near by, he 
sank back noiselessly into the cover of the cedars, and stole around 
toward the darkening eastern slope, where a succession of shrubby 
copses ran nearly to the top of the hill. 

The bear was rank, rusty-coated, old. and hungry; and he loved 
sheep. He was an adept in stalking this sweet-fleshed, timorous 
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quarry, and breaking its neck with a well-directed blow as it dashed 
past him in a panic. Emerging from the swamp, he crept up the hill, 
taking cunning advantage of every bush, stump, and boulder. For 
all his awkward-looking bulk, he moved as lightly as a cat, making 
himself small, and twisting and flattening and effacing himsdf; and 
never a twig was allowed to snap, or a stone to clatter, under his broad, 
unerring feet. 

About this time it chanced that the backwoodsman, who had been 
out nearly all day hunting for his lost prize, approached the edge of 
the forest at the other side of Ringwaak—and saw the figure of the 
ram against the sky. Then, seeing also the ewe with the lamb beside 
her, he knew that the game was his. 

Below the top of the hill there was not a scrap of cover for a distance 
of perhaps twenty paces. The bear crept to the very last bush, the 
ram being occupied with the world at a distance, and the ewe busy 
at her pasturing. Behind the bush—a thick, spreading juniper—the > 
bear crouched motionless for some seconds, his little red eyes aglow, 
and his jaws beginning to slaver with eagerness. Then selecting the 
unconscious ewe, because he knew she was not likely to desert the 
lamb, he rushed upon his intended victim. 

The ewe, as it chanced, was about thirty-five or forty feet distant 
from the enemy, as he lunged out, black and appalling, from behind 
the juniper. At the same time the ram was not more than twenty 
or twenty-five feet distant, straight above the lamb, in a direction 
at right angles to the path of the bear. The ewe looked up with a 
startled bleat, wheeled, sprang nimbly before the lamb, and faced her 
doom dauntlessly, with lowered bead. 

The ram's mild gaze changed in a flash to one of cold, yellow 
savagery at the sight of the great black beast invading his kingdom. 
Down went his conquering head. For just a fraction of a second his 
sturdy body sagged back, as if he were about to sit down. This, so 
to speak, was the bending of the bow. Then he launched himself 
straight down the slope, all his strength, his weight, and the force of 
gravity combining to drive home that mighty stroke. 

The bear had never, in all his experience with sheep, encountered 
one whose resistance was worth taking into account. The defiance 
of the ewe was less than nothing to him. But as he saw, frmn the 
comer of his eye, the huge bulk plunging down upon him, he heatated, 
and half turned, with great paw upraised for a finishing blow. 
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He turned not quite in time, however, and his defoice was not 
quite strenuous enough for the emergency. He struck like lightning, 
as a bear alwa 3 rs can, but just before the stroke could find its mark 
the ram*s armed forehead crashed into his ribs. The blow, catching 
him as it did, was irresistible. His daws tore oS a patch of wool and 
skin, and ploughed red furrows across the ram's shoulder—^but the 
next instant he was sprawling, his breath Jarred from bis lungs, against 
a stump some ten feet down the slope. 

As the bear struggled to his feet, furious but half-daunted with 
amazement, the ram danced backward a pace or two on his nimble 
feet, as if showing off, and then delivered his second charge. The 
bewildered bear was again caught unready, irresolute as to whether 
he should* fight or fee ; and again he was knocked headlong, a yard 
or two further down the slope. His was not the dauntless spirit that 
most of his kindred would have shown in such a case, and he would 
willingly have made his escape at once if he had seen his way quite 
clear to do so. But at this moment, while he hesitated, he heard a 
man's voice shouting loudly, and saw the tall backwoodsman running 
toward him up the hill. This sight turned his alarm into a blind panic. 
His feet seemed to acquire wings as he tore madly away among the 
thickets. When he was hidden by the leafage, his path could still 
be followed by the crashing of dry branches and the clattering of 
lo(»ened stones. 

The woodsman had seen the whole incident, and was wild with 
enthusiasm over the prowess of his prize. Bears had been the most 
dreaded scourge of the settlement sheep-farmers, but now, as he 
proudly said to himself, he had a ram that could " lick a b'ar silly I " 
He bore no grudge on account of bis discomfiture that morning beside 
the spring, but rather thought of it with appreciation as a further 
evidence of his favourite’s cunning and prowess; and he foresaw, 
with a chuckle, that there were painful surprises in store for the bears 
of the Ringwaak range. He had made a wise purchase indeed when 
he saved that splendid beast from the butcher. 

Hearing the man’s voice, the ram had halted in dismay just when 
he was about to charge the bear a third time. He had no mind to go 
again into captivity. But, on the other hand, for all his lordliness 
of spirit, he felt that the man was his master. At first he lowered his 
head threateningly, as if about to attack ; but when the backwoods¬ 
man touted at him there was an authority in those tones which he 
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could not withstand, and he sullenly drew aside. With a good-natured 
laugh, the man picked the lamb up in his arms, whereupon the mother 
stepped timidly to his side, evidently having no fear. The man 
rubbed her nose kindly, and stroked her ears, and gave her something 
from his pocket which she ate greedily; and, as the ram looked on, 
the anger gradually faded out from his yellow eyes. At length the 
man turned and walked slowly down the hill, carrying the lamb. The 
ewe followed, crowding as close to him as she could, and stumbling 
as she went because her eyes were fixed upon her little one. 

The ram hesitated. He looked at the hillside, the woods, and the 
sky beginning to grow chill with the onrush of twilight. Then he 
looked at the retreating hgures. Suddenly he saw his world growing 
empty and desolate. With an anxious bleat he trotted after the ewe, 
and took his docile place a few feet behind the man’s heels. The man 
glanced over his shoulders, and a smile of pleasure softened his rugged 
face. In a few moments the little procession disappeared in the woods, 
moving toward the settlement, and Ringwaak Hill was left solitary 
in the dusk, with the lonely notes of the night-hawks twanging over it. 
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THE PnX)T AT SWAN CREEK 


C ATTLEMEN of the Swan Creek country still speak of the winter 
of the big blizzard. For three days it raged over the hills 
and down the coolies, sweeping clean before it cattle and horses 
by the hundred to destruction. It was that blizzard that piled up 
more than a hundred and fifty of the XL cattle over the cut bank 
at the bend of the Little Porcupine ; and there they were found a 
ghastly mass, after the first Chinook had licked up the snow banks. 
Not for the loss of cattle do 1 remember it, but for a loss that cut deep 
into my heart. 

How well I remember the springlike airs of that bright December 
morning. A warm Chinook blew gently down through the hazy 
hills from the purple mountains at the horizon, and over all the 
sky arched a cloudless blue. We were sitting, the Pilot and I, 
with the door of our shack wide open to the sunny air, when Bill 
rode up. 

" Fine spring day,” said the Pilot. 

” Too spring for me,” answered Bill, with an ominous glance at 
the sky. 

” You're pretty hard to please. Bill,” said the Pilot, ” I could stand 
about six weeks of this.” 

“ Wall, you won’t get six hours of it." 

" Six hours ? Why not ? ” 

” Wall, if I kin read signs, there’s, the tallest kind of a blizzard 
followin' up this blasted Chinook,” answered Bill. 

” How do you know ? ” said the Pilot doubtfully. 

** Everyhow,” repli^ Bill, before whose experienced eye the earth 
and sky lay like an open book. " Why, look at them hills ; look at 
that mist.” 

” You don’t can that mist,” broke in the Pilot—" that’s a lovely 
haze." 

” Haze, is it ? ” drawled Bill; ” wall, 'taint the kind of haze 1 
aspire to this time o’ year.” Then he went on, ” No 1 before you’re 
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six hours older you’ll see a blizzard that’ll blow till you can't see your 
feet. Coining past the canon trail—by the way, the old man up there 
is laid up rather—just along by the upper trail there, you know, I 
seen some deer makin’ fer the bluffs. The cattle are dreadful oneasy, 
bunchin' and sniffin'. Oh, you just bet your gold dust there ain't 
no slouch of a blizzard a-husUin’ on the back of that there lovely 
haze.” 

” Where are you going ? ” I asked. 

” Well, I’m goin' to run a bunch of cattle off the open into a coolie, 
where they won’t be drove into next week, and where we kin find them 
without diggin’.” 

” Is the Old Timer in bed ? ” asked the Pilot. 

” Oh, jest layin' round, you know. Nothin’ too serious, I guess,” 
replied Bill, 

'* Wall, I’m off,” he continued, wheeling his broncho, ” better 
make this your day at home. So long I ” and off he went at a 
lope. 

” Good-bye, Bill; come back for supper,” sang out the Pilot after 
him. 

” You watch me,” he called back over his shoulder. 

As the morning wore on, the haze deepened over the hills, and the 
sun lost its kindly, genial look and glared at the world with an angry, 
bloodshot eye. The Chinook wind fell into a dead calm. It may 
have been that Bill’s ominous words impressed me, but it seemed that 
nature was gradually steadying herself for some tremendous shock. 
The Pilot could not settle to his work. He wandered about the 
room, looking out now at the glaring sun, and again at the distant 
purple mountains. 

” I don't like it,” he said uneasily, ” and Gwen is alone up there 
with her sick father." 

” Oh, he is not very HI,” I said, rather more carelessly than I felt, 
and 1 saw that he detected the false tone in my voice. 

After another restless half-hour I said, ” I shall run acro^ to the 
Muirs’. 1 promised to take dinner with them to-day. I'll be back 
light after.” He nodded his head, still looking anxiously at the sky, 
which was beginning to take on a crimson tint. 

I could not explain my own feeling of anxiety during the next 
hour, and as soon as I could decently leave I hurried back to my 
shack. 1 found the Pilot gone. On the table this note lay:— 
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" My dear Connor —I can’t rest here; Gwen may need help, 
and I have determined to ride up before the storm breaks to the Old 
Timer's ranch. Get Bill a bung-up supper. He will be tired and 
hungry.—Yours, The Piu3T.*' 

I looked out of the window. Large, soft flakes were falling out 
of a liver-coloured sky, and the wind was rising. I hurried down to 
the Stopping Place stable, and found old Latour at the door looking 
anxiously up at the sky. 

" He’s near half-way dere,” he said. 

“ Who ? " 

“ De Pilot. I tell heem he's fool for go, but he say he’s better 
be fool nor coward.” Old Latour was quite excited. ” Dat leel 
gurl, he’s fader go seeck. De Pilot say, ‘ he go up to see heem.’ I 
say, * he no good see heem. Dis awful beeg bleezard he’s not get 
trou.' ‘ How long he las’ ? ’ he say. ‘ Free day, mebbe,’ I say. By 
Jeorje, he’s mad for go den. ' Tree day, all alone. Not moush,' he 
say, and pull down hees saddle. I mak heem tak Louis. Das good 
pony for keep de trail. He’s put hees nose into de storm. Noder 
feller he’s put hees tail. Oh dat fine pony, Louis.” 

It seemed to comfort the old man a good deal to feel that the Pilot 
was riding a pony that could put his nose into the storm and overcome 
the tendency of the native cayuse to turn tail to it. 1 was very anxious, 
in spite of old Latour’s confidence in his pony. 

" How long has he been gone ? " I asked. 

” 'Bout half an hour, yes, more,” he said. 

I looked at my watch ; it was three o'clock. The snow was now 
coming down in long, slanting lines, and beginning to bite. The sky 
was almost hidden, and had lost all light and colour. 

” He ought to be about the cafion'now,” 1 said, ” and then he’ll 
be all right.” 

” Yes,” said the old man, ” he’s all right nufl, when he's pass de 
upper trail. Das bad spot dere.” 

1 knew the place well. The highest point on the whole way, where 
the trail to the Meredith ranch leaves the main Porcupine trail. 

” He'll be der now, sure nuff,” continued be, pulling out his big 
silver watch from his waistband. 

” I hope so,” I said with all my heart, for even as I spoke I heard 
a strange sound, such as had never come to my ears before. It was 
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not a roar, it was too soft for that. There was a hissing, beating 
sound, as if unseen wings, great and innumerable, were sweejnng 
down upon us ; an awesome heart-smiting sound. A moment more 
and the blizzard had struck. I had to fight my way step by step to 
my shack, and by the time I had gained my door the world had vanished 
from my sight behind this whirling, shimmering curtain of choking, 
blinding snow. I had hardly got my fire going when the door was 
pushed open and in came Bill. 

" Wall I ” he called out, " how d'ye fancy your lovely haze now ? 
Ain't this a sneezer ? " He looked round the room, then stared at 
me and said, " Whar’s the Pilot ? " 

I handed him the note, sa 5 dng, “ I was down at Muir’s, and found 
this when I came back.” 

He heard it through slowly, and then asked, ” When did he 
start ? ” 

” About half-past two, old Latour said.” 

He said no more, but took up his leather coat which he had just 
laid off. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” I asked. 

” I ain’t goin’ to sit here if I know m 3 reelf, with the Pilot some- 
whcres into this blizzard,” he answered almost savagely. ” Got any 
brandy ? ” 

“ A flask full.” 

” Roll up a pair o’ blankets, and git me half-a-dozen biscuits. 
I'm goin’ down to the stable. Kin you find your way down there ? 
Bring 'em down.” 

I felt the bitterness in his voice, and I knew he was blaming me for 
not following the Pilot at once. 

In ten minutes I was at the stable with the blankets done up in 
two rolls and the biscuits and brandy in my pocket. I found Bill 
saddling the Duke’s black broncho, Jingo, who, having been in the 
stable for two weeks, was like to knock things to pieces. Bill, how¬ 
ever, p>aid no attention to the antics, but stood up close to him while 
he cinched the saddle and la^ed on the one blanket behind it. The 
black brute squealed and began to plunge, but Bill kept close to him, 
tying his tongs as regardless of his antics as if he were a lamb. When 
all was snug and taut he jerked the tie-line loose, flung the long bridle 
reins over the head of the rearing animal, then with a fierce grip he 
seized with both hands the rings of the bit. ran the horse back out of 
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his stall, and, with a mighty wrench, hurled him clear off his feet on 
to his side. 

“ Git up! ** he yelled, and Jingo sprang to his feet, more surprised 
and humbled than he had ever been in his whole previous history. 
“ Stand thar, will you 1 ” said Bill in a terrible voice; and Jingo stood 
quite still. 

" What are you going to do ? " asked Bill, seeing me with my horse 
saddled and aU ready. 

Going to follow you," I said shortly, for h» words and manner 
had so stung me that 1 had resolved to follow him till I dropped. 

He looked at me a moment in silence, then suddenly stretching 
out his hand, he said in a husky voice : 

" Ye're aU right, pard ; I take it all back,” and without a word he 
swung himself on to his saddle and rode out into the blizzard. 

The air was thick with whirling snow, the wind seemed to be 
blowing from every quarter at once. Every vestige of earth and sky 
was shut out from sight by the snow-cloud that seemed to wrap 
one’s head about, filling eyes and throat and shutting off the breath. 
By what means he found and kept the trail I know not, but not once 
did Bill falter. On he pressed against and through that wall of blinding, 
choking snow. After the first quarter of a mile, during which it was 
difficult to keep him in sight. Jingo settled down into a long, easy, 
steady lope, as if he knew that serious business was in hand. Occa¬ 
sionally he dropped the beaten track, but a plunge or two and he was 
on the trail again. Keeping his black tail just before my pony's nose, 
I had no serious trouble in fighting my way through the blizzard. 
It is not the cold, nor the depth of the snow, nor the stress of the 
driving storm that makes the blizzard dangerous. It is its power 
to shut out the world and to utterly bewilder that strikes terror 
to the heart. Some men and some horses can make their way, 
however, without hesitation. Such a man was Bill, and such a horse 
Jingo. 

For an hour we fought along, now slowly feeling our way and then 
breaking into a lope where the lie of the ground made the trail easier 
to keep. Suddenly Bill pulled up, and, dismounting, faced Jingo 
id>out and gave me his reins to hold. 

** Keep ’em Just as they are," he said. " I rather think the trail 
breaks off about here into the cafion. Mind you keep 'em just so. 
I don't want to lose my direction." 
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Even as he spoke he passed out of sight, but in a moment or two 
he reappeared and said : 

“ It's pretty tough keepin* your bearin's when you're tryin' to find 
a trail. I want you to count ten and then holler and keep on till I 
come back.” 

In a few minutes—^they seemed hours—^he came back and took his 
horse. 

" You stay here tUl you hear me holler,” he said, and disappeared 
again. 

Soon his call came, and in a short time we were following the trail 
down into the cafion. Here the track was easier to find, and before 
long we were at the Old Timer's door. 

” I guess I’ll just peek in,” said Bill in a low voice ; ” there ain’t 
no occasion to make no row, case he ain't there.” 

He opened the door gently and passed in, but came out almost 
immediately. 

” The good Lord help us, he ain’t been there,” he said with a kind 
of gasp. 

” You didn’t see Gwen ? ” I asked. 

" No. Saw Joe. Look here, I'm goin’ back to that upper trail,” 
he added. ” I think p’r’aps I'd be better alone.” 

” You go to thunder 1 ” I replied ; ” don't lie to me. Anyway, 
I’m going with you.” 

He came close up to me. 

” You’re a white man,” he said earnestly, ” but I ain't cornin’ 
back till I find him, and there ain't no need for you-” He paused. 

For an answer I turned my horse towards the gate. Bill swung 
himself up into his saddle, and in a few strides Jingo was leading me 
once more. 

“ Blamed if you ain’t white—clear to the bone,” he said, turning 
in his saddle towards me, and somehow his words gave me a great 
thrill of joy and put new courage into my heart. 

Back through the cafion we rode and up to the open again. 
Once more Bill found the upper trail and came hurrying back 
to me. 

” We ain’t got half a minute to spare,” he said anxiously. ” It’ll 
be dark in half an hour, and then God Almighty help us.” 

We went along at what seemed to me a reckless pace. But the 
black horse never swerved from his long, steady lope. After we had 
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gone about half a mile Jingo suddenly stopped short. Before I could 
ask the cause. Bill was off and down in the snow exploring. 

" Guess we’ve struck the scent,” he called out. ” Come here.” 

There, half covered by the drifting snow, lay a sleigh overturned, 
with its load strewn about. ” Whar’s the team ? Whar’s the 
driver ? " Bill shouted to me. ” Thar’s where the Pilot is. You 
bet he’s monkeyin’ round pullin’ some fool out o’ the snow.” 

He dropped on his hands and knees, feeling all about, and finally 
vanishing into the darkening mist of blinding snow. 

” Come on 1 ” I heard him call; and on coming up 1 found him 
with a wisp of hay in his hand. ” They’ve gone down the coolie, I 
do believe. Come on I ” he cried. He was excited as I had never 
seen him before. He ffung himself into his saddle and shouted to 
Jingo, who plunged headlong down the coolie. I followed as best I 
could, and after a few minutes* hard work came upon Bill standing 
at his horse’s head, in the shelter of a poplar bluff. ” Listen I ” he 
said, holding up his hand, and we stood listening for our lives. But 
only the hissing boom of the blizzard beat upon our ears. 

*’ I swear I heard something just as I—there-” lie put up 

his hand again, and through the storm came the sound of a voice 
singing: 

God in the midst of her doth dwell. 

Nothing shall her remove. 

Bill dropped on bis knees, and taking off his cap he sobbed out: 
” Thank the good God I That’s him. It's the Pilot.” Then he 
sprang to his feet and yelled: “ Hello! You dod-gasted fool- 
hunter, where in thunder an’ lightnin' air you, anyway ? " 

" Hello, Bill I Here you are, old boy.” In the bluff wc found 
them ; the Pilot livid with cold and n’ear the last stage of exhaustion, 
holding up a stranger as they tramped wearily the path they had 
beaten around the horses to keep themselves from freezing to death. 

" Oh, Bill,” cried the Pilot, making a brave attempt at a smile, 
*' you’re a great man ! " 

Bill held him at arm’s length a moment, and then said solemnly ; 

” Wall 1 I’ve come into contack with some fools, idjits, blanked 
id jits ”—Bill had lost his grip of himself for a moment—” in my life, 
but such a blanked, conglomerated idjit it hasn't been my pleasure 
to mix with up to this point in my career.” 
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The Pilot by this time was in fits of h 3 rsterical laughter. 
" And," continued Bill, with increased solemnity, “ I cherish the 
conviction-" 

" Oh, Bill," shrieked the Pilot, " for Heaven’s sake, stop! 
You'll kill me if you say another word." Then Bill paused, looked 
anxiously into the Pilot’s face, and sa 3 dng, " Here I Let’s get home," 
rolled a blanket round him and set him on Louis. 

" You won’t need your hands ; he'll follow all right,” he said as he 
mounted Jingo. " Come on." 

" Wait, Bill I ” cried the Pilot. " What about this man ? He’s 
almost played out." 

" Played out, is he ? " snorted Bill contemptuously. " If he’s 
as strong as he smells he ought to get through. Any man that don’t 
know when to leave whisky alone shouldn’t travel without his keeper.” 

" But we can't leave him here ! ’’ pleaded the Pilot. 

" Can’t, eh ! You watch my smoke," said Bill. " If he can’t 
follow with two horses he can’t with three." 

" Oh, I say. Bill 1 take him along," said the Pilot earnestly. 

" Look here I ’’ cried Bill impatiently, " do you think I’m a blasted 
snow-plough ? Come on 1 Every second counts. He’ll follow all 
right.” And so he did, and fighting our way through the storm, 
and dark, and cold now grown intense, we made the cafion, amd 
soon after the Old Timer’s door. 

Bill carried the Pilot in and laid him on a pile of skins before the 
fire. He was not badly frozen, but he was utterly exhausted. During 
the three days of the blizzard he lay weak and faint, nursed by Bill 
day and night. With all a mother’s tenderness in touch and tone. 
Bill waited on his every wish, breaking forth now and then in loving 
wrath upon his foUy for going back after the stranger. 

" But he would have been lost. Bill," said the Pilot gently, after 
one of Bill’s outbursts. 

" Wall, let him," growled Bill. 

" Bill," answered the Pilot softly " we were lost once, you know." 

And Bill turned and looked away and said not a word, rmembering, 
I have no doubt. Him who came to seek the lost. The Pilot never 
was the same again, but long after, when the first bitterness of his 
going from us was over. Bill said one day to me: " That’s how he 
got his death, seekin* after that lost idjit. It was all blamed 
foolishness, but I guess p’r'aps that’s the best after all." 
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THE CRIMSON FLAG 

T alk and think as one would, The Woman was striking to 
see; with marvellous flaxen hair and a joyous violet eye. 
She was all pulse and dash ; but she was as much less beauti¬ 
ful than the manager's wife as Tom Lifley was as nothing beside the 
manager himself; and one would care little to name the two women 
in the same breath if the end had been different. When The Woman 
came to Little Goshen there were others of her class there, but they 
were of a commoner sort and degree. She was the queen of a lawless 
court, though she never, from first to last, spoke to one of those others 
who were her people ; neither did she hold commerce with any of the 
ordinary miners, save Pretty Pierre—^but he was more gambler than 
miner—and he went, when the matter was all over, and told her some 
things that stripped her soul naked before her eyes. Pierre had a 
wonderful tongue. It was only the gentlemen-diggers—and there 
were many of them at Little Goshen—who called upon her when the 
lights were low; and then there was a good deal of muflled mirth in 
the white house among the pines. The rougher miners made no 
quarrel with this, for the gentlemen-diggers were popular enough; 
they were merely sarcastic and humorous, and said thin^ which, 
coming to The Woman’s ears, made her very merry; for she herself 
had an abundant wit, and had spent wild hours with clever men. 

She did not resent the playful insolence that sent a dozen miners 
to her house in the dead of night with a crimson flag, which they 
quietly screwed to her roof, and paint, with which they deftly put a 
wide stripe of scarlet round the comice, and another round the base¬ 
ment. In the morning, when she saw what bad been done^ she would 
not have the paint removed nor the flag taken down; for, she said, 
the stripes looked very well, and the other would show that she was 
always at home. 

Now, the notable thing was that Heldon, the manager, was in 
Tlic Woman’s house on the night this was done. Tom liiiey, the 
lumpish guide and trapper, saw him go in ; and, days afterwards, 

sa> 
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he said to Pierre : “ EHvils me own ! but this is a bad hour for Heldon's 
wife—she with a face like a princess and eyes like the fear o’ God. 
Nivir a wan did I see like her, since I came out of Erin with a clatter 
of hoofs behind me and a squall on the sea before. There's wimmin 
there wid cheeks like roses and buthermilk, and a touch that'd make 
y'r heart pound on y'r ribs; but none that’s grander than Heldon's 
wife. To lave her for that other, standin' hip-high in her shame, is 
temptin' the fires of Heaven, say I, that basted the sinners o' Sodom.” 

Pierre, pausing between the whiffs of a cigarette, said : " So ? 
But you know more of catching foxes in winter, and climbing moun¬ 
tains in summer, and the grip of the arm of an Injin girl, than of these 
things. You are young, quite young in the world, Tom Liffey." 

” Young I may be, with a glint o' grey at me temples from a night 
o’ trouble bcyand in the hills; but I’m the man, an’ the only man, 
that's climbed to the glacier-top—God’s Playground, as they call it; 
and nivir a dirty trick have I done to Injin girl or any other ; and be 
damned to you there I say I.” 

” Sometimes I think you are as foolish as Shon M'Gann,” compas¬ 
sionately replied the half-breed. ” You have almighty virtue, and 
you did that brave trick of the glacier; but great men have fallen. 
You are not dead yet. Still, as you say, Heldon's wife is noble to see. 
She is grave and cold, and speaks little; but there is something in 
her which is not of the meek of the earth. Some women say nothing, 
and suffer and forgive, and take such as Heldon back to their bosoms ; 

but there are others- I remember a woman—well, it is no matter, 

it was long ago; but they two are as if bom of one mother: and 
what comes of this will be mad play—mad play.” 

" Ov coorse his wife may not get to know of it, and-” 

” Not get to know it f 'Tsh, you are a child-” 

” Faith, I’ll say what I think, and that in y’r face! Maybe he’ll 
tire of the handsome rip—for handsome she is, like a yellow lily growin’ 
out o* mud—and go back to his lawful wife, that believes he’s at the 
mines when he’s drinkin’ and colloguin' wid a fly-away.” 

Pierre slowly wheeled till he had the Irishman straight in his eye. 
Then he said in a low, cutting tone: " I suppose your heart aches for 
the beautiful lady, eh ? ” Here he screwed his slight forefinger into 
Tom’s breast; then he added sharply: ** By the holy Heaven, but 
you make me angry I You talk too much. Such men get into trouble. 
And keep down the riot of that sympathy of yours, Tom Liffey, or 
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^alk on the edge of knives one day. And now take an inch 
of whisky and ease your anxious soul. Vaild ! ” After a mcxnent 
he added : ** Women work these tilings out for themselves." 

Then the two left the hut, and amiably stroUed together to the 
centre of the village, where they parted. 

It was as Pierre had said : the woman would work the thing out 
for herself. Later that evening Heldon's wife stood cloaked and 
veiled in the shadows of the pines, facing the house with The Crimson 
Flag. Her eyes shifted ever from the door to the flag, which was 
stirred by the light breeze. Once or twice she shivered as with cold, 
but instantly she stilled again, and watched. It was midnight. Here 
and there beyond in the village a light showed, and straggling voices 
floated faintly towards her. For a long time no sound came from 
the house. But at last she heard a laugh. At that she drew some¬ 
thing from her pocket, and held it firmly in her hand. Once she 
turned and looked at another house far up on the hill where lights 
were burning. It was Heldon’s house—her home. A sharp sound 
as of anguish and anger escaped her; then she fastened her eyes on 
the door in front of her. 

At that moment Tom Liffey was standing with his hands on bis 
hips looking at Heldon’s home on the hill; and he said some rumblmg 
words, then strode down on the road, and suddenly paused near the 
wife. He did not see her. He faced the door at which she was looking, 
and shook his fist at it. 

" A murrain on y’r sowl 1 " said he, " as there’s plague in y’r body, 
and hell in the slide of y’r feet, like the trail of the red spider. And 
out o’ that come ye, Heldon, for I know y’re there. Out of that, ye 
beast! . . . But how can ye go back—you that's rolled in that sewer— 
to the loveliest woman that ever trod the neck o’ the world 1 Damned 
y’ are in every joint o’ y’r frame, and damned is y’r sowl, say I, for 
bringing sorrow to her; and I hate you as much for that, as I could 
worship her was she not your wife and a lady o’ blood, God save 
her I ’’ 

Then shaking his fist once more, he swung away slowly down the 
road. During this the wife’s teeth held together as though they were 
of a piece. She looked after Tom Liffey and smiled; but it was a 
dreadful smile. 

" He worships me, that common man—worships me I *' she said. 
“ This man who was my husband has rfiamed me, li^ me. Well-" 
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The door of the house opened; a man came out. His wife leaned 
a little forward, and something clicked ominously in her hand. But 
a voice came up the road towards them through the clear air— 
the voice of Tom Liffey. The husband paused to listen; the wife 
mechanically did the same. The husband remembered this after¬ 
wards ; it was the key to, and the beginning of, a tragedy. These 
are the words the Irishman sang: 

She was a queen, she stood up there before me. 

My blood went roarin' when she touched my hand; 

She kissed me on the lips, and then she swore me 
To die for her—and happy was the land 1 

A new and singular look came into her face. It transformed her. 
" That," she said in a whisper to herself—" that I He knows the way.” 

As her husband turned towards his home, she turned also. He 
heard the rustle of garments, and he could Just discern the cloaked 
figure in the shadows. He hurried on; the figure flitted ahead of 
him. A fear possessed him in spite of his will. He turned back. 
The figure stood still for a moment, then followed him. He braced 
himself, faced about, and walked towards it; it stopped and waited. 
He had not the courage. He went back again swiftly towards the 
house he had left. Again be looked behind him. The figure was 
standing, not far, in the pines. He wheeled suddenly towards the 
house, turned a key in the door, and entered. 

Then the wife went to that which had been her home. Hddon 
did not go thither untO the first flush of morning. Pierre, returning 
from an all-night sitting at cards, met him, and saw the careworn look 
on his face. The half-breed smiled. He knew that the event was 
doubting on the man. When Heldon reached his house, he went to 
his wife’s room. It was locked. Then he walked down to his mines 
Muth a miserable shame and anger at his heart. He did not pass The 
Crimson Flag. He went by another way. 

That evening, in the dusk, a woman l^ocked at Tom Lifiey’s door. 
He opened it. 

** Are you alone ? " she said, 

" I am alone, lady." 

" I will come in," she added. 

" You will—come in ? " he faltered. 

She drew near him, and reached out and gently caught his hand. 
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** Ah I ** he said» with a sound ahnost like a sob in its intensity, 
and the blood flushed to his hair. 

He stepped aside, and she entered. In the light of the candle her 
^e burned into his, but her face wore a shining coldness. She leaned 
towards him. 

“ You said you could worship me," she whispered, " and 3 «>u cursed 
him. Well—^worship me—^altogether—and that will curse him, as 
he has killed me." 

" Dear lady I " he said, in an awed, overwhelmed murmur; and 
he fell back to the wall. 

She came towards him. " Am I not beautiful ? " she urged. 
She took his hand. His eyes swam with hers. But his look as different 
from hers, though he could not know that. His was the madness 
of a man in a dream; hers was a painful thing. The Furies dwelt 
in her. She softly lifted his hand above his head, and whispered: 
" Swear.” And she kissed him. Her lips were icy, though he did 
not think so. The blood tossed in his veins. He swore; but, doing 
so, he could not conceive all that woiild be required of him. He was 
hers, body and soul, and she had resolved on a grim thing. ... In 
the darkness, they left the hut and passed into the woods, and slo^yly 
up through the hills. 

Heldon returned to his home that night to And it empty. There 
were no servants. There was no wife. Her cat and dog lay dead 
upon the hearth-rug. Her clothing was cut into strips. Her wedding- 
dress was a charred heap on the fireplace. Her jewellery lay molten 
with it. Her portrait had been tom from its frame. 

An intolerable fear possessed him. Drops of sweat hung on his 
forehead and his hands. He fled towards the town. He bit his finger¬ 
nails till they bled as he passed the house in the pines. He lifted his 
arm as if the flappings of The Crimson Flag were blows in his face. 

At last he passed Tom Liffey’s hut. He saw Pierre coming from 
it. The look on the gambler’s face was one of gloomy wonder. His 
fingers trembled as be lighted a cigarette, and that was an unusual 
thii^. The form of Heldon edged within the light. Pierre dropped 
the match and said to him : " You are looking for your wife ? " 

Heldon bowed his head. The other threw open the door of the 
hut. " CcHne in here,” he said. They entered. Pierre pointed to 
a woman's hat on the table. " Do you Imow that ? " he asked, huskily, 
for he was moved. But Heldon only nodded dazedly. 
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Pierre continued : “ I was to have met Tom Liffey here to-night. 
He is not here. Vou hoped—I suppose—to see your wife in your— 
home. She is not there. He left a word on paper for me. I have 
tom it up. Writing is the enemy of man. But I know where he is 
gone. I know also where your wife has gone.” 

Heldon's face was of a hateful paleness. . . . They passed out 
into the night. 

” Where are you going ? " Heldon said. 

” To God's Playground, if we can get there.” 

” To God's Playground ? To the glacier-top ? You are mad.” 

” No, but he and she were mad. Come on.” Then he whispered 
something, and Heldon gave a great cry, and they plunged into the 
woods. 

In the morning the people of Little Goshen, looking towards the 
glacier, saw a flag (they knew afterwards that it was crimson) flying 
on it. Near it were two human figures. A miner, looking through 
a field-glass, said that one figure was crouching by the flagstaff, and 
that it was a woman. The other figure near was a man. As the 
morning wore on, they saw upon a crag of ice below the sloping glacier 
two men looking upwards towards the flag. One of them seemed 
td siiriek out, and threw up his hands, and made as if to rush forward ; 
but the other drew him back. 

Heldon knew what revenge and disgrace may be at their worst. 
In vain he tried to reach God's Playground. Only one man knew 
the way, and he was dead upon it—with Heldon's wife: two shame¬ 
less suicides. . . . When he came down from the mountain the hair 
upon his face was white, though that upon his head remained black 
as it had always been. And those frozen figures stayed there like 
statues with that other crimson flag; until, one day, a great-bodied 
wind swept out of the north, and, in pity, carried them down a bottom¬ 
less fissure. 

But long before this happened. The Woman had fled from Little 
Goshen in the night, and her house was burned to the ground. 






THE ABSURD ROMANCE OF FTITE 

LOUISON 


Sir Gilbert Parkkb 

T he five brothers lived with Louison, three miles from Pontiac, 
and Medallion came to know them first through having sold 
them, at an auction, a slice of an adjoining farm. He had 
been invited to their home, intimacy had grown, and afterwards, 
stricken with a severe illness, he had been taken into the household . 
and kept there till he was well again. The night of his arrival, Louison, 
the sister, stood with a brother on either hand—Octave and Florian— 
and received him with a courtesy more stately than usual, an expres¬ 
sion of the reserve and modesty of her single state. This maidenly 
dignity was at all times shielded by the five brothers, who treated her 
with a constant and reverential courtesy. There was something 
signally suggestive in their homage, and Medallion concluded 
that it paid not only to the sister, but to something that gawf li|r 
great importance in their eyes. ^ 

He puzzled long, and finally decided that Louison had a romai5||l^ ' ' 
There was something which suggested it in the way they said “ 
I.x)uison"; in the manner they avoided all gossip regarding . ’ 

and marriage-feasting ; in the way they deferred to her on questions 
of etiquette {as, for instance, Should the eldest child be given the 
family name of the wife or aChristian name from her husband's fam|fy?). 
And P'tite Louison's opinion was accepted instantly as final, with 
satisfied nods on the part of all the brothers, and with whispers of 
" How clever ! how adorable I such beauty 1 " 

P’tite Louison affected never to hear these remarks, but looked 
complacently straight before her, stirring the spoon in her cup, or 
benignly passing the bread and butter. She was quite aware of the 
homage paid to her, and she gracefully accepted the fact that she was 
an object of interest. 

M^aUion had not the heart to laugh at the adoration of the brothers 
or at the outlandish sister, for, though she was angular, and sallow and 
thin, and her hands were large and red, there was a something deep 
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in her eyes, a curious quality in her carriage commanding respect. 
She had ruled these brothers, had been worshipped by them, for near 
half a century, and the romance they had kept alive had produced 
a grotesque sort of truth and beauty in the admiring " P’tite Louison '* 
—an affectionate name for her greatness, like " The Little Corporal ” 
for Napoleon. She was not little, either, but above the middle height, 
and her hair was well streaked with grey. 

Her manner toward Medallion was not marked by any affectation. 
She was friendly in a kind, impersonal way, much as a nurse cares 
for a patient, and she never relaxed a sort of old-fashioned courtesy, 
which might have been trying in such close quarters, were it not for 
the real simplicity of the life, and the spirit and lightness of their race. 
One night Florian—there were Florian and Octave and Felix and 
Isidore and Emile—the eldest, drew Medallion aside from the others, 
and they walked together by the river. Florian’s air suggested con¬ 
fidence and mystery, and soon, with a voice of hushed suggestion, he 
told Medallion the romance of P’tite Louison. And each of the brothers 
at different times during the next fortnight did the same, differing 
scarcely at all in details, or choice of phrase or meaning, and not at 
all in general facts and essentials. But each, as he ended, made a 
different exclamation. 

“ VoiU t so sad, so wonderful I She keeps the ring—dear P’tite 
Louison,” said Florian, the eldest. 

‘' A lots I she gives him a legacy in her will! Sweet P’tite Louison,” 
said Octave. 

” Mats / the governor and the archbishop admire her—P’tite 
Louison,” said Felix, nodding confidently at Medallion. 

'' Bien 1 you should see the linen and the petticoats ! ” said Isidore, 
the humorous one of the family. ” He was great—she was an angel— 
P’tite Louison! ” 

” Attends 1 what love 1 what history 1 what passion I—the perfect 
P'tite Louison 1 ” cried Emile, the youngest, the most sentimental 
” Ah, Moline ! ” he added, as if calling on the master to rise and sing 
the glories of this daughter of romance. 

Isidore’s tale was after this fashion; 

” I ver’ well remember the first of it; and the last of it—who can 
tell ? He was an actor—oh, so droll, that I Tall, ver’ smart, and 
he play in theatre at Montreal. It is in the winter. P’tite Louison 
visit Montreal. She walk past the theatre and, as she go by, she slip 
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on the snow and fall. Ont from a door with a jomp come M'sieu* 
Hadrian, and pick her up. And when he see the purty face of P'tite 
Lxiuison, his eyes go all fire, and he clasp her hand to his breast. 

“ ‘ Ma’m’selle! Ma’m'selle I ’ he say, * we must meet again 1 ’ 

*' She thank him and hurry away quick. Next day we are on the 
river, and P’tite Louison try to do the Dance of the Blue Fox on the 
ice. While she do it, some one come up swift and catch her hand 
and say, ' Ma'm’selle, let's do it together'—like that 1 It take her 
breath away. It is M'sieu’ Hadrian. He not seem like the other 
m^ she know, but he have a sharp look, he is smooth in the face, and 
he smUe kind like a woman. P’tite Louison, she give him her hand, 
and they run away, and every one stop to look. It is a gran' sight I 
M’sieu’ Hadrian laugh, and his teeth shine, and the ladies say things 
of him, and he tell P’tite Louison that she look ver’ fine, and walk like 
a queen. I am there that day, and 1 see all, and I think it dam good. 
I say, * That P’tite Louison, she beat them all'—I am only twelve 
year old then. When M'sieu' Hadrian leave he give her two seats 
for the theatre, and we go. Bagosh 1 that is grand thing that play, 
and M’sieu’ Hadrian, he is a prince ; and when he say to his minister, 

' But no, my lord, I will marry out of my star, and where my heart 
go, not as the State wills,' he look down at P'tite Louison, andt^e go 
all red, and some of the women look at her, and there is a whisper 
all roun'. 

“ Nex' day he come to the house where we stay, but the Cur6 
come also pretty soon and tell her she must go home—he say an actor 
is not good company. Never mind. And so we come out home. 
Well, what you think? Nex' day M'sieu’ Hadrian come too, and 
we have dam good time—Florian, Octave, Felix, Emile, they all sit 
and say bully-good to him all the time. Holy, what fine storiss he 
tell! And he talk about P’tite Louison, and his eyes get wet, and 
Emile he say his prayers to him—bagosh I yes, I think. Well, at last, 
what you guess ? M’sieu’ he come and come, and at last one day, 
he say that he leave Montreal and go to New York, where he get a 
good place in a big theatre—^his time in Montreal is finish. So he 
speak to Florian and say he want to marry P'tite Louison, and he 
say, of course, that he is not marry and he have money. But he is 
a Protestan', and the Cur^ at first ver’ mad, bagosh 1 

“ But at last when he give a hunder’ dollars to the Church, the 
Cur6 say yes. All happy that way for while. P’tite Louison, she get 
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ready quick— sapri, what tine things had she ! and it is all to be done 
in a week, while the theatre in New York wait for M’sieu’. He sit 
there with us, and play on the fiddle, and sing songs, and act plays, 
and help Florian in the bam, and Octave to mend the fence, and the 
Cur^ to fix the grape-vines on his wall. He show me and Emile how 
to play sword-sticks; and he pick flowers and fetch them to P'tite 
Louison, and teach her how to make an omelette and a salad like the 
chef of the Louis Quinze Hotel, so he say. Bagosh, what a good time 
we have I But first one, then another, he get a choke-throat when 
he think that P'tite Louison go to leave us, and the more we try the 
more we are bagosh fools. And that P'tite Louison, she kiss us hevery 
one, and say to M'sieu’ Hadrian, ‘ Charles, I love you, but I cannot 
go !' He laugh at her, and say, ‘ Voila / we will take them all with 
us,' and P'tite Louison she laugh. That night a thing happen. The 
Cur6 come, and he look ver' mad, and he frown and he say to M’sieu* 
Hadrian before us all, ‘ M'sieu’, you are married 1' 

“ Sapti / that P'tite Louison get pale like snow, and we all stan' 
roun’ her close and say to her quick, ‘ Courage, P'tite Louison I' 
M'sieu’ Hadrian then look at the priest and say, ‘ No, M'sieu’, I was 
married ten years ago; my wife drink and go wrong, and I get divorce. 
I am free like the wind.’ 

" ' You are not free,’ the Cur4 say quick. ' Once married, married 
till death. The Church cannot marry you again, and I command 
Louison to give you up.’ 

“ P'tite Louison stand like stone. M'sieu' turn to her. ‘ What 
shall it be, Louison ? ’ he say. ‘ You will come with me ? ' 

“ ' ICiss me, Charles,' she say, ' and tell me good-bye till—till you 
are free.’ 

" He look like a madman. * Kiss me once, Charles,* she say, 

* and let me go.’ 

" And he come to her and kiss her on the lips once, and be say, 

* Louison, come with me. I vdll never give you up.’ 

“ She draw back to Florian. ' Good-bye, Charles I' she say. 

' I will wait as long as you wiU. Mother of God I how hard it is to 
do right I ’ she say, and then she turn and leave the room. 

*' M’sieu' Hadrian, be give a long sigh. * It was my one chance,' 
he say. ' Now the devil take it all!' Then he nod and say to the 
Cur^, ' We’ll thrash this out at Judgment Day, M’sieu*. I’ll meet 
you there—^you and that other woman that spoiled me.' 
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He turn to Florian and the rest of us, and shake hands, and say, 
* Take care of Louison. Thank you. Good-bye I' Then he start 
^toward the door, but stumble, for he look sick. * Give me a drink,' 
he say, and begin to cough a little—a queer sort of rattle. Florian 
give him big drink, and he to® it off—^whiff I ' Thank you,* he say, 
and start again, and we see him walk away over the hill ver* slow— 
an' he never come back I But every year ^ere come from New York 
a box of flowers, and every year P’tite Louison send him a * Mercs, 
Charles, miUefois. Dieu te garde.' It is so every year for twenty-five 
year.” 

” Where is he now ? ” asked Medallion. 

Isidore shook his head, then lifted his eyes religiously. ” Waiting 
for Judgment Day and P’tite Louison," he answered. 

" Dead I ” cried Medallion. ” How long ? " 

** Twenty year.” 

” But the flowers—^the flowers ? ” 

” He left word for them to be sent just the same, and the money 
for it.” 

Medallion turned and took off his hat reverently, as if a soul were 
passing from the world, but it was only P'tite Louison going out into 
the garden. 

” She thinks him living ? ” he asked gently, as he watched Louison. 

” Yes: we have no heart to tell her. And then he wish it so. 
And the flowers kep’ coming." 

“ Why did he wish it so ? ” 

Isidore mused a while. 

" Who can tell ? Perhaps a whim. He was a great actor—^ah, 
yes, sublime I ” he said. 

Medallion did not reply, but walked slowly down to where P'tite 
Louison was picking berries. His hat was still off. 

” Let me help you. Mademoiselle,” he said softly. And henceforth 
he was as foolish as her brothers. 
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THE SINGING OF THE BEES 


Sir Gilbebt Pabkbb 

M other, didst thou not say thy prayers last night ? ” 

“ Twice, my child." 

" Once before the little shrine, and once beside my bed— 
is it not so ? " 

" It is so, my Fanchon. What hast thou in thy mind ? " 

" Thou didst pray that the storm die in the hills, and the flood 
cease, and that my father come before it was again the hour of prayer. 
It is now the hour. Canst thou not hear the storm and the wash of 
the flood ? And my father does not come I " 

“ My Fanchon, God is good." 

“ Wben thou wast asleep I rose from my bed, and in the dark I 
kissed the feet of—Him—on the little Calvary, and I did not speak, 
but in my heart I called." 

" What didst thou call, my child ? ” 

" I called to my father : * Come back ! come back 1 ’ " 

" Thou shouldst have called to God, my Fanchon." 

" I loved my father, and I called to him." 

" Thou shouldst love God." 

" I knew my father first. If God loved thee. He would answer 
thy prayer. Dost thou not hear the cracking of the cedar trees and 
the cry of the wolves ?—they are afraid. All day and aU night the 
rain and wind come down, and the birds and wild fowl have no peace. 
I kissed His feet, and my throat was full of tears, but I called in my 
heart. Yet the storm and the dark stay, and my father does not come." 
" Let us be patient, my Fanchon." 

" He went to guide the priest acrc^ the hills. Wbiy does not 
God guide him back ? " 

" My Fanchon, let us be patient." 

" The priest was young, and my father has grey hair.” 

" Wilt thou not be patient, my child 1 " 

" He filled the knapsack of the priest with food better than his 
own, and—^thou didst not see it—put money in his hand." 

" My own, the storm may pass." 
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He told the priest to think upon our home as a little nest God 
set up here for such as he/' 

" There are places of shelter in the hills for thy father, my Fanchon.” 

'* And when the priest prayed, * That Thou mayst bring us safely 
to this place where we would go,' my father said so softly, ‘ We beseech 
Thee to hear «s, good Lord ! ’ " 

“ My Fanchon, thy father hath gone this trail many times." 

" The prayer was for the out-trail, not the in-trail, my mother." 

" Nay, I do not understand thee." 

" A swarm of bees came singing through the room last night, my 
mother. It was dark and I could not see, but there was a sweet smeU, 
and I heard the voices." 

" My child, thou art tired with watching, and thy mind is full of 
fancies. Thou must sleep." 

" I am tired of watching. Through the singing of the bees as 
they passed over my bed I heard my father's voice. I coidd not hear 
the words, they seemed so far away, like the voices o| the bees ; and 
I did not cry out, for the tears were in my throat. After a moment 
the room was so stiU that it made my heart ache," 

" Oh, my Fanchon, my child, thou dost break my heart I Dost 
thou not know the holy words ?— 

" ‘ And their souls do pass like singing bees, where no man may 
follow. These are they whom God gathereth out of the whirlwind and 
the desert, and bringeth home in a goodly swarm' ” 

Night drew close to the earth, and as suddenly as a sluice-gate 
drops and holds back a flood the storm ceased. Along the crest of 
the hills there slowly grew a line of light, and then the serene moon 
came up and on, perristent to give the earth love where it had had 
punishment. Divers flocks of clouda, camp-followers of the storm, 
could not abash her. But once she drew shrinking back behind a 
slow troop of them, for down at the bottom of a gorge lay a mountaineer, 
face upward and unmoving, as he had lain since a rock loosened beneath 
him, and the depths swallowed him. If he had had ears to hear, he 
would have answered the soft, bitter cries which rose from a hut on 
the Voshti Hills above him : " Michel, Michel, art thou gone ? " 

" Come back; oh, my father, come back I " 

But perhaps it did avail that there were lighted candles before a 
little riiiine, and that a mother, in her darkness, kissed the feet of One 
on a Calvary. 





OLIVE SCHREINER 

B. 1862 


IN A FAR-OFF WORLD 


T here is a world in one of the far-off stars, and things do not 
happen here as they happen there. 

In that world were a man and woman ; they had one 
work, and they walked together side by side on many days, and 
were friends—and that is a thing that happens now and then in 
this world also. 

But there was something in that star-world that there is not here. 
There was a thick wood ; where the trees grew closest, and the stans 
were interlocked, and the summer sun never shone, there stood a 
shrine. In the day all was quiet, but at night, when the stars shone 
or the moon glinted on the tree-tops, and all was quiet below, if one 
crept here quite alone and knelt on the steps of the stone altar, and 
uncovering one's breast, so wounded it that the blood fell down on 
the altar steps, then whatever he who knelt there wished for was 
granted him. And all this happens, as I said, because it is a far-off 
world, and things often happen there as they do not happen here. 

Now, the man and woman walked together; and the woman 
wished well to the man. One night when the moon was shining so 
that the leaves of all the trees glinted, and the waves of the sea were 
sUvery, the woman walked alone to the forest. It was dark there; 
the moonlight fell only in little flecks on the dead leaves under her 
feet, and the branches were knotted tight overhead. Farther in it 
got darker; not even a fleck of moonlight shone. Then she came to 
the shrine : she knelt down before it and prayed; there came no 
answer. Then she uncovered her breast; with a sharp two-edged 
stone that lay there she wounded it. Tne drops dripped slowly down 
on to the stone, and a voice cried, “ What do you seek ? ” 

She answered, '* There is a man ; I bold him nearer than anything. 
1 would ^ve him the best of all blessings." 

The voice said, “ What is it ? " 

The girl said, " 1 know not, but that which is most good for him 
I wish him to have." 

The voice said, " Your prayer is answered ; he shall have it." 
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Then she stood up. She covered her breast and held the garment 
tight upon it with her hand, and ran out of the for^t. and the dead 
leaves fluttered under her feet. Out in the moonlight the soft air was 
blowing, and the sand glittered on the beach. She ran along the smooth 
shore, then suddenly she stood still. Out across the water there was 
something moving. She shaded her eyes and looked. It was a boat; 
it was sliding swiftly over the moonlit water out to sea. One stood 
upright in it; the face the moonlight did not show, but the figure 
she knew. It was passing swiftly ; it seemed as if no one propelled 
it; the moonlight's shimmer did not let her see clearly, and the boat 
was far from shore, but it seemed almost as if there was another figure 
sitting in the stem. Faster and faster it glided over the water, away, 
away. She ran along the shore ; she came no nearer it. The garment 
she held closed fluttered open; she stretched out her arms, and 
the moonlight shone on her long loose hair. '' 

Then a voice beside her whispered, " What is it ? " 

She cried, ** With my blood I bought the best of all gifts for him. 
1 have come to bring it him ! He is going from me 1 "• 

The voice whispered softly, " Your prayer was answered. It has 
been given him." 

She cried, " What is it ? " 

The voice answered, " It is that he might leave you." 

The girl stood still. 

Far out at sea the boat was lost to sight beyond the moonlight 
sheen. 

The voice spoke softly, " Art thou contented ? " 

She said, " I am contented." 

At her feet the waves broke in long ripples softly on the shore. 






THE ARTIST’S SECRET 

OUYS SCHBEZNSB 

T here was an artist once, and he painted a picture. Other 
artists had colours richer and rarer, and painted more notable 
pictures. He painted his with one colour; there was a 
wonderful red glow on it; and the people went up and down, saying, 
“ We like the picture; we like the glow." 

The other artists came and said, " Where does he get his colour 
from ? " They asked him, and he smiled and said, " I cannot tell 
you " ; and worked on with his head bent low. 

And one went to the Far East and bought costly pigments, and 
made a rare colour and painted, but after a time the picture faded. 
Another read in the old books, and made a colour rich and rare, but 
when he had put it on the picture it was dead. 

But the artist painted on. Always the work got redder and 
redder, and the artist grew whiter and whiter. At last one day they 
found him dead before his picture, and they took him up to bury 
him. The other men looked about in all the pots and crucibles, but 
they found nothing they had not. 

And when they undressed him to put his grave-clothes on him, 
they found above his left breast the mark ot a wound—it was an 
old, old wound, that must have been there all his hfe, lor the edges 
were old and hardened; but Death, who seals all things, had drawn 
the edges together, and closed it up. 

And they buried him. And still the people went about saying, 
" Where did he find his colour from ? ” 

And it came to pass that after a while the artist was lorgotten— 
but the work lived. 
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QUABANTINE 


T he Doctor took the pipe from his mouth and glanced about 
the room. 

You have been talking a lot about right and wrong (said 
he), and I've listened carefully. But it doesn't seem to me that it is 
always as easy as some of you think. There is a case in my memory 
illustrative. It swims to the surface of the undrcdged pool after 
nearly thirty years. You know me now as a staid and contented old 
fogey with a quiet practice. In those days I was a rover, and at the 
time I speak of I was surgeon on the corvette Seagull* The very 
name is antediluvian. Where are they now, the slooj^, corvettes, 
frigates ? . . . The Seagull was on the Australian station, and we 
popped in and out of Australasian harbours, were merrily and hospit¬ 
ably entertained, and enjoyed ourselves to the full. It was as good 
a station as any in the seven seas in my time. There was junketing, 
there were picnics, there were parties . . . and there were pleasant 
cruise in the South Seas, policing the islands, and meeting new races 
and seeing strange sights all the time. Well, at the time I’m talking 
of we were in the neighbourhood of the Solomon Islands, and it was 
late spring. I believe we were steaming south patroUing the Melane¬ 
sian belt. An 3 nvay, it was a beautiful still night with a moon full on 
the quiet sea, and 1 was below looking after some personal matter. 
Suddenly a steward knocked and entered abruptly, with an urgent 
message from the Captain, and I was conscious at the same time that 
the Seagull had slowed down. Up I skipped in excitement, for nothing 
had broken the monotony of the voyage for days, and I guessed that 
some thing was forward. On deck I found the Captain and other 
officers leaning over the side and looking down into a boat which the 
sailors were handling. 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. 

" Castaway," said the second officer. 

We watched the sailors bring something aboard in the moonlight, 
and there my work came in. It was a bad case, and the poor devil 
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had suffered cruelly. When I got him down below I made an examina¬ 
tion. He was a man of about thirty, I should guess, and with a queer 
suggestion of clerical attire by means of a white bow in what was 
otherwise the usual island rig for white men. He was unconscious 
when we picked him up, and his face and body were much emaciated. 
I saw what it all meant—privation, exhaustion, shock. From begin¬ 
ning to end it looked a bad case, and it proved so. I did what I could 
for him, and he revived, and iSickered up a bit; but the drain on his 
vitality had been too great, and he sank and died on the fourth day. 
But he was able and anxious to talk at intervals during the few da 3 rs 
that he lingered, and was particularly urgent that we should put the 
corvette about for an island called Manira. I got the whole story in 
pieces, and I put it together in my mind when he was dead and buried ; 
and the thing emerges just now from my memories as vivid as if it 
were yesterday. . , . 

His name was McCulloch, the Rev. Gavin McCulloch, and he 
belonged to a Methodist persuasion in Vermont or somewhere there. 
He had been educated at a Methodist college, and filled with Christian 
fervour, ideas of humanity, brotherhood, and sacrifice. You know 
how ardently that flame may bum in youth. It often takes a mission¬ 
ary direction, and that’s what it took with him. He yearned to devote 
himself and his life to the services of barbarous savages somewhere, 
China or Timbuctoo—anywhere. And fate, providence, chance, what 
you will, sent him out to a lonely island in the Pacific black belt. 

Manira is an isolated isle, outlpng a scattered group, and inhabited 
by a Melanesian people. Altogether it seems Manira had a population 
of three or four hundred, and of these all were of the usual colour save 
a handful of white settlers on the west side. The island was of coral 
origin, and was no more than six or seven miles from end to end. 
McCulloch settled on the east end, where the bulk of the natives were, 
and began his work. He worked with a zeal worthy of the apostolic 
times, and the easy-going, simple natives respected him, got to trust 
him, and went to him for advice and assistance in trouble. They 
were adaptable in faith, and he roped in converts wholesale. On the 
west end was the white station, where a small partnership of four 
men from Sydney grew palm oil, collected b£che-de-mer and copra, 
and prospected around generally. They had arrived a few years 
before McCulloch, and had engaged some fifty natives in their commer¬ 
cial operations. McCulloch confessed that they treated their employes 
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very fairly, though the S 3 ^tem amounted to a kind of corvie, for th^ 
pressed the Kanedcas into their service wUly-nilly. Yet they fed them 
well, and used them with some kindness. McCulloch got cm pretty 
well with the whites, though, of course, they were not much of the 
same way of thinking in many matters, ptarticularly religion. He 
walked over, or was pulled round in a boat, occasionally, and looked 
after the spiritual welfare of the plantation natives. He regarded 
himself as pastor of a parish which was the whole island. 1 fancy he 
tried to convert the whites, but he probably got discouraged; any¬ 
way, the Kanakas were his flock, and he preached and tended, and 
gave advice, and no one objected, so long as he didn’t interfere with 
the work of the station. I gathered that in a sort of contemptuous 
way they had a liking for the sky-pilot, though they chaffed him a 
good deal. He didn’t drink or smoke or play cards, and that was 
about aU they had to do for recreation ; but he talked and he listened, 
and he prayed in his heart, I have no doubt. He was a man of prayer. 
Naturally they hadn’t much in common, but they were all whites 
together. McCulloch looked after the body as well as the spirit, and 
he had a medicine case, about which he knew something. Wilson gave 
him brandy when he wanted it for a case of dysentery, and loaned 
him dru§^ which he lacked. Oh yes, they got on well enough 
together. 

Manira lies pretty much in the desert of waters, so to speak, and 
ships mainly drift there by chance. Wilson and Co. had made arrange¬ 
ments in Sydney by which a boat called once in six months with 
stores and news, and took off their produce. This steamer had made 
three trips during McCulloch’s residence, and was due for a fourth 
visit when another visitor blew in. This was a schooner that put 
into the little cove where the missionary’s village lay, and sent a 
boat ashore. It was a tramp, worn and battered with years, and 
was homing at last. A mate came ashore on the boat, and explained 
his dilemma to McCulloch. They’d got a sick man aboard, and had 
no means of looking after him, neither medicines nor knowledge. He 
asked McCulloch to receive the man and do his best for him; and 
McCulloch, who thought he was placed in the world to follow his 
Master and do good, willingly consented. The man, a Kanaka, one 
of the crew, was landed, and the schooner set sail. Now McCulloch 
was puszled about this sickness. The mate said that no one knew 
what was the matter with the Kanaka, and urged that the poor devil 
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ought to have a chance. This went right home to McCulloch, but he 
hung about the man, wondering what was wrong. He suspected 
one thing and then another, and hunted through his medical book. 
He had had no training in medicine, but had a smattering of picked- 
up knowledge. And he hunted through the pag^. By and by some 
spots appeared, and he turned up measles ; but it did not seem to be 
measles. He fed the man and tended him, and observed him and 
studied his books for some days, and then he got an idea, and it 
worried him. 

It was two days after that Wilson went over to the missionary 
village. The steamer had paid its expected visit, landed stores, loaded 
up, and departed, and Wilson, pretty well pleased with the results, 
walked over in the cool of the evening with some papers and books 
for McCulloch. The steamer brought these literary supplies to keep 
up connection with the outside world, and furnish occupation for the 
leisure of the settlement. Wilson strode into McCulloch’s shanty, a 
big gaunt cornstalk of six feet three, and chucked the papers on the 
table. 

We might have been at war with Russia for all we knew,” he 
said, with a laugh. " There’s been a row over a place called Penjdeh 
or something. But that don’t interest you under the Stars and 
Stripes.” 

McCulloch was looking worried, but he politely said that he hoped 
he was interested in the welfare of all men. Wilson noted his looks 
and commented on them. 

McCulloch, if I’m any judge of men, was the honestest soul alive. 
He was simple to boot, and he had a touching confidence in the real 
goodness of human nature. 

” Yes,” said he, ” I'm troubled. I had a case of illness entrusted 
to me from a schooner a week ago. Ihe man's bad.” 

” Humph ! ” sajrs Wilson. ” Kanaka, I suppose ? They’ve no 
real stamina.” 

” It’s not that,” said McCulloch. “ It’s the disease I’m afraid of. 
It puzzled me for a long time. But I'm pretty sure now, and it makes 
me very anxious. I’m afraid the man will die.” 

” What's he got ? ” asked Wilson indifferently. 

” I very much fear it’s smallpox,” said McCulloch. Now you 
here, I and all of us in old coimtries with the evils and travails of 
worn centuries upon them (said the doctor), don't take much account 
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of smallpox. We may even live cheek by jowl with smallpox bolation 
hos|ntals. Anyway, it's endemic among ns. But that is not how 
they regard the malady south of the line, and particularly in Australia 
and New 2^aland. I remember being in Port Lyttelton cmce when 
there was a scare of smallpox raised, not, mind you, in New Zealand, 
but in Sydney, five days' steam away. A case had occurred on an 
emigrant ship, and was promptly quarantined, but from the scare- 
heads of the papers, and the cablegrams flashed in all directions and 
thousands of miles, you would have thought the end of the world 
had come. Well, when Wilson heard the word he answered to it as 
any other colonial would have done. He rose from his seat. 

“ H-1 " he said, and stared at the missionary with his hard 

grey eyes. " Where is he ? " he demanded, and when he learned 
that the sick-room was in the next shanty he backed to the door. 

" Look here, McCulloch," he said. " This won't do. I'm vaaa- 
nated, but I don’t take unnecessary risks. I guess you're in quaran¬ 
tine, and don't you forget it. Man, you were a damn fool to take 
that sick man, but you're going to die a damn fool. Anyway, k^p 
clear of us. I'm sorry for you, but we've got ourselves and our men 
to look after. This is Quarantine Island, and don't you forget it." 

Wilson was a blufi, deliberate fellow of few fears and scruples, as I 
could see when I came upon him later. But the others in his compsuiy 
were different. O'Reilly had the temper of a savage, and Wilks was 
a nervous, irritable man. There was also a boy of twenty, fresh from 
his mother, with a lion’s heart, and a fresh zest for life. He was full 
of cheer and sang comic songs. His companions were fond of him. 
Wilson's report brought the alarm to them, and they had a bad 
scare, and watched out for some days. At the end of that time no 
news had come from McCulloch, and the party began to fidget, so it 
ended in Wilson's rowing round with the boy, and hailing the parson 
from the cove. After some minutes McCulloch came down to the 
beach in his ducks, and told them that the Kanaka was dead. He had 
died the day after Wilson had paid his visit. I have said McCulloch 
was an incredibly honest man, and so he went on to say,I regret 
there's another case developed." 

Wilson’s face tightened, and an ugly look seized it. " You know 
what quarantine is, McCulloch," he said. " You’ve got to keep it, 
by-" 

McCulloch said he would do all that was possible to maintain 
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isolation. “ I'm short of some medicines," be said, and Wilson 
struck in: 

" I’ll send over what you want. We'U land ’em here, if you tell 
me what." And when that was over the boat paddled out, and 
Wilson shouted back, " I'm sorry, McCulloch, but you’ve got to keep 
the laws," and the boy, who was fresh and full-hearted, waved his 
hand. " So long, old man ! " he called. 

The boy carried the medicines and some stores round in the boat 
next day, and left them on the beach, having signalled to McCulloch. 
" What's the news ? ” he cried from the boat, and McCuUoch, looking 
grave and quiet, answered, " There are two more cases." 

" Hard luck 1 " said the youngster. But he did not know what 
more to say or do, and after a silence shouted good-bye and rowed off. 
McCulloch had his hands full during the next few days. 

There was a native called Tommy who had picked up dvilised 
white ways pretty quickly, and whom McCulloch employed more 
familiarly about him than others. Tommy rang the bell for church 
service, and Tommy ofiidated as body-servant, and interpreted 
between the pastor and his flock generally. McCulloch had the lingo 
himself pretty well. Well, Tommy, who was young and smart, had a 
sweetheart at the other end of the island, and, quarantine regulations 
being nothing to him, he paid her a visit one night when he was quit 
of his duties. He was seen in the vicinity of the settlement, and 
Wilson came over the following day, and hailed McCulloch. 

" Understand, McCulloch," he said, " we can’t have any monkey¬ 
ing about this business. I don’t mind a risk, but this is a dead 
certainty. You’ve got to keep your people in quarantine bounds.” 

There was a stream wandering out of some hills about half-way 
across the island, and the hills and the stream divided the island; 
so Wilson made these the boundaries, and he let McCulloch know that 
they must be kept. 

" If that Tommy of yours or any other comes over the line," he 
said, " we’ll deal with him." 

McCulloch promised he would observe the boundaries, and the 
deputation returned. But the poor wretch was all alone in a nest 
of ignorant savages. He wanted a guard of sentinels to hdp him, 
and Tommy was a childlike native with the instinct to obey when his 
master’s eye was on him, and the child’s instinct to follow his own 
bent when the eye wasn’t there. So Tommy, though warned and 
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put on his honour, went over again to see his young lady. Wilson 
and Co. were now more on the alert, realising the danger, and Tommy 
was chased and all but caught in the thickets. Then came the ulti¬ 
matum. Wilson and O’Reilly went to the cove, and gave warning. 

” If you can’t control your natives, we’ll not be responsible,” they 
told him. “ And we give you fair and square notice that we won’t 
have the plague brought over on us. So if we catch Tommy he’ll be 
shot.” 

McCulloch begged them earnestly to reconsider this threat of 
warfare. He appealed to them as Christians, but got no response. 
They went back sullenly resolute to protect themselves, and McCulloch 
went to his house and prayed for hours on end. Things were begin¬ 
ning to look ugly. He talked to Tommy very gravely, and Tommy 
gave glib promises, and kept to them for ten da)^ or so. There were 
some more cases of the disease^ and McCulloch worked night and day. 
Meanwhile Tommy got restive, heard the call of romance, and gave 
him the slip. McCulloch had gone to rest for an hour, exhausted by 
his labours, and Tommy had been instructed to wake him. He was 
not called, and slept heavily, till at last he woke with a start, and 
looking at his watch found it was midnight. Tommy was nowhere 
to be found, and one of the natives who helped to nurse the sick men 
pointed to the hills and the darkness. McCulloch had misgivings, 
and he went off in the direction of the quarantine boundaries. There 
was a track which the natives had been accustomed to use in going to 
and fro, and this crossed the stream and went up the hills into the 
jungle, and so down to the plantations of Wilson and Co., on the 
farther side. McCulloch spoke with the natives in a little hamlet on 
his own frontier and had news of Tommy. There was no doubt that 
Tommy had broken parole and bounds too. McCulloch waited 
anxiously. 

It came just before davm. In that region there is practically no 
night, but a benevolent moving twilight, and the trees and scrub of 
the jungle were visible aU through his watch. First there came a 
noise, faint but persistent, and it grew in intensity, till he began to 
recognise it as the sound of some one breaking through the jungle at 
a tearing pace. McCulloch in alarm ran across the dividing stream, 
and towards the hill. He could see no one, but he knew that some 
one was flying from a pursuer. And then a figure ran out of the 
scrub into the open flat, and came fast towards him. Mi^ulloch 
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heard sounds in the jungle higher up the hill. As he stood, wonder¬ 
ing, fearing, and indecisive, a report rang out, and the man running 
towards him plunged heavily to the earth. McCulloch dashed for¬ 
ward, and reached the prostrate man. It was Tommy, shot dead 
through the back. McCulloch straightened himself and looked towards 
the hill, where a black figure stood clearly visible. 

“ Damn you. I’ll shoot you too, if you don’t keep bounds. Parson,” 
shouted a voice he recognised. It was O’Reilly’s, passionate and 
flamboyantly Irish. McCulloch touted back : 

” It’s murder 1 It's murder. God will avenge. It's cold-blooded 
murder! ” 

O’Reilly turned his back on him and walked off, and McCulloch 
stumbled across the stream with his burden. After that there was 
no Tommy to cause any trouble, and things were quiet for a week. 
'That is to say, McCulloch heard nothing and saw nothing of the planta¬ 
tion people. But work crowded on his hands; there were more cases 
of smallpox, and his medicine chest and stores began to give out. He 
found himself obliged to apply to Wilson against his will, and with 
two natives rowed round the island to the landing-stage. He was 
warned off by Wilks, who was the first to espy them, and presently 
three of the company were gathered together in consultation—Wilson, 
Wilks, and the boy. 

McCulloch shouted out what he wanted, and they consulted again. 
The boy ran up the beach to the huts, and Wilson and Wilks kept 
guard. 

” I can give you brandy and some other things,” shouted Wilson. 
” But you’d a damn sight better shoot your cases, McCulloch.” 

McCulloch naturally didn’t answer that, and he was told he could 
come ashore and pick up the medicines at a distance. He was glad 
to get them, and returned grateful thanks. 

” I know your heart's in the right place, Mr. Wilson," he said. 
” But you have an evil associate." 

Wilson grinned very grimly. O’Reilly wasn’t there. 

McCulloch had trained some of his flock into nursing vrBys, but 
they must have made an odd show. They were docile folk, I gathered, 
but stupid, vacant, and very animal. So far they had not taken alarm 
at the epidemic; I suppose they were more or less used to unexpected 
death, if I may put it that way. Within the quarantine bounds them 
were about two hundred Kanakas all told, men, women, and children. 
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and on the farther side of the dividing stream and hills somevdierc 
about the same. Wilson and Co. employed fifty or sixty hands, and 
they treated them decently, as I have said. They had even gone 
the length of putting up a model village. That is to say, they had 
drafted the families out of their dirty hovels into a convenient place, 
established them on a sort of S 3 rstem, and supervised them. It paid 
them to do so, for they got better work out of the men, and they had 
them alwajrs under authority. Wilson was no fool. 

A little after the missionary’s visit for supplies Wilson paid him a 
return visit, Wilson and the boy ; and they had a passenger. 

Wilson landed, and they landed the passenger on the beach, and 
Wilson's face was terrific. It awed even poor overworked, exhausted, 
and obdurate McCulloch. This was the first case of smallpox in the 
plantation and they had brought it round. It pointed the finger of 
doom, and Wilson pointed the clenched fist of menace. His language 
must have been appalling. The parson did not repeat it to me. 

*' This is war, McCulloch," said that six foot and a half of corn¬ 
stalk. '* This is deadly like open declaration. You have been 
warned before; but there's more behind and worse. Better die by 
bullet than this way," and he made a gesture at the dying native. 
He left the body there, and rowed away cursing, and the boy said 
nothing, but stared at the shore as he pulled. McCulloch saw him 
staring. 

It was inevitable that the natives should take fright in the end. 
The death-roll was so long and grew so fast. They must have died 
like flies. . . . And then the second act of the tragedy opened. The 
Kanakas left their homes and fled to the hills to escape the contagion. 
They looked upon it as the invasion of a personal and malignant devil. 
They took to the hills and hid in the jungle, and so some of them 
reached the plantation village. Wilsoil and his men’^rove them in 
under g uns to the quarantine bounds, and there among a few huts 
across the stream they saw McCulloch on his knees with, the sun on 
his hair, praying for mercy, praying for help. The plague had broken 
out there, and children had died of it. He prayed in the centre of 
the stricken place and saw and heard no one. Somehow the sight, 
and what it all meant in pathos, went to Wilson’s heart, and what he 
was going to do he didn't do, as he told me afterwards. 

McCulloch rose and saw the enemy, and Wilson explained suddenly 
what had happened. McCulloch was haggard and thin, and showed 
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all the marks of the strain to which he had been subjected, and he 
stuttered out brokenly his apologies and said that he would do all he 
could to confine his natives to the Quarantine. Then, 1 take it, 
Wilson was moved to a certain rude sympathy. 

" Look here, McCulloch," he said with blufi friendliness, " you 
know you're fighting a lost battle. You can't stop it; you can only 
prevent the ravages from spreading further, as we're tr 3 nng to do. 
I'll tell you what. Here’s an offer. Give it up and come out of that, 
where you're only killing yourself. Give yourself a chance. Come 
out, and we’U establish you in an isolation hut near the plantation, 
and after the usual time you can get pratique, or whatever they call 
it, and join us, if you're free from the disease. As for these wretches, 
well, Kismet I You've done all you can." 

It was well meant, as 1 say, but it had about as much chance with 
McCulloch as a proposal from his satanic majesty. I gathered that he 
quoted scripture and garnished his refusal in that way; at which the 
cornstalk lost patience. 

" Oh, go to heU your own way," he said as he strode off, and 
shouted back, " Remember, we're fighting for lives as much as you, 
and we'll shoot." 

The immediate result of the encounter was that Wilson took 
precautions, as it were, against a declared enemy. He aimed sentinels 
whom he could trust, and stationed them along the boundaries. He 
drew a cordon, in fact, across the hostile territory. There could be 
only one issue to that in the conditions prevailing. The Kanakas got 
more panicky, and McCulloch was helpless, though he prayed and 
preached day after day. Death was among them in their huts, and 
they broke tlie cordon and climbed the hills, and then they found 
death in the jungles—an easier death, maybe. 

The armed natives, pleased with their toys, the rifles, and also 
with their prowtiss, shot whenever a chance offered, and there were 
a dozen dead rtien on the hills within the week. McCulloch, saddened 
and embittered, and worn to the bone, worked on. I don’t know if 
you wUi can it fanaticism ; at any rate, it was nobility ; it was sheer 
self-sacrifice. It was suicide. I am getting near the climax now, 
and it's ugly—^it’s ugly even as I look back at it over a quarter of a 
century. It is a fatal mistake to extend to an inferior ci\dlisation the 
instruments and equipments of a superior. I know that's putting it 
grandiosely. I’ll put it tersely and bluntly. " Don’t trust niggers 
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with guns.” Wilson did. The Kaxiakas in the 'missionary settlement 
got more scared, and made attempts to bolt One family from the 
huts near the stream made a rush for it, and were shot down. There 
were two children. . . . Then McCulloch saw red. He was not a 
man of war, but then he came so near to it as to be a prophet of wrath, 
like a Hebrew of old, ingeminating hell. He visited the plantation, 
and was thrust back into the sea at the end of bayonets. 

" God will smite you 1 ” he cried. “ God takes His vengeance. 
Vengeance is His, not man’s. God shall smite you, you whited wall 1 ” 

O'Reilly laughed, Wilson swore, and the boy stared shamefacedly. 
Was there a curse on the settlement ? 

Anyway, two cases broke out next day in the plantation village, 
and Wilks was in desperate terror. He was a coward, was Wilks, I 
fancy. Wilson got panicky too; the dread thing was coming very 
close. They talked it over, and isolated the cases ; but they had as 
little guarantee that the quarantine would be kept as had poor McCul¬ 
loch. So in the end they rowed the patients round to McCulloch, 
and dumped them on him. Wilson must have felt he was doing a 
mean thing. McCulloch stared at him with hot, red eyes, a gaunt 
figure, and said no word. Wilson promised supplies, offered medicines 
and otlier necessaries. 

" We reckon this is hospital,” he said grimly, and then O’Reilly 
touched him on the arm, and they spoke together in low tones so that 
the boy heard nothing. 

” See here,” said Wilson, raising his voice, ” we'll leave supplies 
to-morrow evening at the Palm Cove yonder, and you can come for 
them. They’ll be there by dusk,” 

McCulloch still answered nothing, but stooped over the stricken 
natives on the beach wearifully. The fact is that there and then 
Wilson and O'Reilly made up their minds to whole xpedisures. They 
were badly frightened, and they couldn’t see any way^tmt. There was 
more talk at night in their quarters, and next day McCulloch was 
astonished to see the boy walking out of a palm tree grove towards 
his house. He had come across the island, and his visit was unknown 
to his companions. I never learnt that boy’s name, or I should like 
to have put it on record. He was young and new to desperate deeds, 
and he had heard things that shocked him. But McCulloch, who 
thought that maybe he had brought some of the supplies with him, 
warned him off. 
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“ You'd better stay where you are,” he called out, " and come no 
nearer. We’re rank bad here. Put what you’ve got down, and I'll 
fetch it.” 

” I haven’t got an 3 rthing,” said the boy nervously. “ Fve just 
come to see you.” 

” Well, you must do no more than that,” said McCulloch, and 
added bitterly, ” You can go back and say you’ve seen one man trying 
to do his duty.” 

” And by-I ” broke out the boy, ” you’ve done it.” 

McCulloch softened. " Sit down on that rock,” said he, ” and we 
can talk.” 

” What's that building there ? ” asked the boy. " Is that your 
chapel ? ” 

” It is the chapel, and it’s the hospital,” said McCulloch. ” The 
dead and the dying are there.” 

” It’s a blooming mortuary ! ’ said the boy, shuddering. 

McCulloch pointed to the huts. This one had two dead in it; 
another was full of sick; three children and a mother lay dying in a 
third. . . . The boy swore. 

" Cut it, McCulloch,” he said. " Come over to us, as Wilson 
suggested. You’ve done more than enough.” 

” I have put my hand to the plough, and I dare not look back,” 
said McCulloch simply. 

The boy swore again, swore no doubt to cover his feelings. He 
stood up. 

” There’s something, anyway, I want to tell you, and it's what I 
came for,” he said. ” It seems a bit absurd after what I’ve advised. 
Anyway, here go^. No one knows I’m here. To-night don’t go for 
that medicine and the stores. Take it from me, and stay away. So 
long 1 ” he shouted, and stepped away briskly without looking back. 
Perhaps he was ashamed of his feelings. 

McCulloch had practically nm out of all necessaries, and if he was 
to carry on at all he must have fresh supplies. God alone kno\t^ how 
he did manage through those terrible days, tending the sick, minister¬ 
ing, 'praying, encouraging, exhorting, and burying. It makes one 
wince to think of it. McCulloch could not afiord to be without the 
stor^; if he lacked these he must give up. He told me that he 
paid little heed to the boy's cryptic warning, but it was in his mind 
vaguely as he made his way to the cove that he might be shot down 
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like the poor creatures who had crossed the cordon. His brain was 
dulled and his imagination a blur. He did not care what became 
of him, but realised merely that he had got to struggle on for his sick, 
as long as his life lasted. He got down to the cove through the scrub 
at dusk, and could see no one. He was a conspicuous figure for a 
marksman as he descended to the beach, but no one fired at him. 
Wilson had been as good as his word, and there were the stores and 
the medicine in a small cache. McCulloch rolled the stones away, 
and was pocketing the drugs, when suddenly he was seized from 
behind, and ere he could turn, his elbows were drawn back. 

“ Daunn you, don’t make it worse for yourself 1 ” said a voice he 
recognised as O’Reilly’s. 

He struggled for all that, but a cord was inserted under his arms, 
and they were tied back. He was as helpless as a trussed fowl. 

Now he recognised Wilson, who came up from the covert of some 
bushes. McCulloch protested, and demanded to know what they 
intended. They made no reply, but he was forced forward, arms 
raised behind, head down in front—the most hopeless physical atti¬ 
tude for any man. He perceived that they were nearing the water, 
and then he saw a boat. Into this he was thrown by O’Reilly, and 
Wilson pushed the boat off with a powerful shove. The tide was 
making outwards, and the boat was soon a sc<jre of yards from shore. 

“ You can work your arms free, McCulloch,” yelled Wilson. 
** There's a fortnight’s supplies in the boat, and no oars. And now 
make the best of it. You’re too damn dangerous. It’s our lives 
against a lot of niggers. Good luck to you I ” 

The ebb was flowing fast; McCulloch was helpless ; and the boat 
passed swiftly out to sea and away from Manira. McCulloch nevei^ 
saw the island again. It was sixteen days afterwards that ^Hfe picked 
him up. , 

The Doctor paused for quite a long time. 

And that was all ? " asked one of the company. 

No (he replied slowly), not quite; nearly. McCulloch died, as I 
told you. We finished the patrolling south, and the Seagull Went 
north again. The captain decided to put into Manira, and did so. 
It was a pretty island, set in a prettily foaming sea, and under a sky 
of infinite blueness. I went ashore to inspect, and found the settle¬ 
ment deserted. There was nothing there but wreck, debris, and— 
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well, you know what dst There was only one course of action, and 
after sending word to the captain I took it. The huts and all that 
they signified and held went up in one conflagration; the flames 
mounted to heaven, and drew down from the hills and the jungle some 
frightened people. These were the remnants of the population, who 
had taken refuge from the plague, and were ill-fed, unclothed, and 
demoralised. I knew nothing of their language, and could learn 
nothing. But we did what was possible, and put out stores and left 
them seeds to carry on. Later a relief ship was sent from Auckland. 

Then I went round to the plantation. Fire had been busy there 
in patches. The village was practically wiped out, and as I landed 
I saw a white man's work and judgment in that. In the house 
there were two live men, and one was dying. This was Wilson, 
emaciated and motionless upon his pallet, and the live man was a 
native, one of those faithful hearts which we whites find now and then 
everywhere among inferior races, a dumb, devoted animal, tending his 
stricken master. 

Wilson was far gone, but on seeing me he rallied, and brightened. 

" Where do you spring from ? ’’ he asked with difficulty. 

I told him, and spoke of McCulloch. 

" Dead ? ” he asked, and when I assented, went on weakly, They 
all died. They all began to go. I burnt the cottages. Wilks went 
first, and then O’Reilly. I buried the boy last of all ” . . . and he 
sank into silence. 

I did everything possible, but it was hopeless. Just before the 
end he lifted his head. 

“ McCulloch 1 " he exclaimed, and fixed me with his eye. Was 
I right ? ” 

I did not answer, and he repeated the question almost vehemently, 
“ Was I right ? *' and then ere I could answer fell back. " Anyway, 
it’s done,” he murmured. 

He never spoke again. 

Well, it's easy to lay down ethical principles in the drawing-room, 
the study, or the church. But on the battlefield—I don’t know. I 
have often wondered, and put that last unanswered question to myself. 
Which was right, Wilson or McCulloch ? 
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WHEN THE SUN WENT POWN 

J ACK DREW sat on the edge of the shaft, with his foot in the 
loop and one hand on the rope, ready to descend. His elder 
brother, Tom, stood at one end of the windlass and the third 
mate at the other. Jack paused before swinging off, looked up at Ibis 
brother, and impulsively held out his hand : 

“ You ain't going to let the sun go down, are you, Tom ? ” 

But Tom kept both hands on the windlass-handle and said nothing. 
" Lower away 1 ” 

They lowered him to the bottom, and Tom shouldered his pick in 
silence and walked off to the tent. He found the tin-plate, pint-pot, 
and things set ready for him on the rough slab table under the bush 
shed. The tea was made, the cabbage and potatoes strained and 
placed in a billy near the fire. He found the fried bacon and steak 
between two plates in the camp-oven. He sat down to the table but 
he could not eat. He felt mean. The inexperience and hasty temper 
of his brother had caused the quarrel between them that morning; 
but then Jack admitted that, and apologised when he first tried to 
make it up. 

Tom moved round uneasily and tried to smoke ; he coul4^not get 
Jack's last appeal out of his ears—“ You ain't going to let the sun go 
down, Tom ? " 

Tom found himself glancing at the sun. It was less than two 
hours from sunset. He thought of the words of the old Hebrew— 
or Chinese—poet; he wasn't religious, and the authorship didn't 
matter. The old poet's words began to haunt him ; " Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath. Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.” 

The line contains good, sound advice; for quick-tempered men 
are often the most sensitive, and when they let the sun go down on 
the aforesaid wrath that quality is likely to get them down and worry 
them during the night. 

Tom started to go to the claim, but checked himself, and sat down 
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and tried to draw comfort from his pipe. He understood his brother 
thoroughly, but his brother never understood him—that was where 
the trouble was. Presently he got thinking how Jack would worry 
about the quarrel and have no heart for his work. Perhaps he was 
fretting over it now, all alone by himself, down at the end of the damp 
dark drive. Tom had a lot of the old woman about him, in spite of 
his unsociable ways and brooding temper. 

He had almost made up his mind to go below s^ain, on some 
excuse, when his mate shouted from the top of the shaft: 

“Torn 1 Tom! For Christ's sake come here I ” 

Tom’s heart gave a great thump, and he ran like a kangaroo to 
the shaft. All the diggers within hearing were soon on the spot. 
They saw at a glance what had happened. It was madness to sink 
without timber in such treacherous ground. The sides of the shaft 
were closing in. 

Tom sprang forward and shouted through the crevice : 

To the face. Jack 1 To the face, for your life.” 

” The old workings 1 ” he cried, turning to the diggers. ” Bring a 
fan and tools. We'll dig him out.” 

A few minutes later a fan was rigged over a deserted shaft close 
by, where fortunately the windlass had been left for bailing purposes, 
and men were down in the old drive. Tom knew that he and his 
mates had driven very close to the old workings. 

He knelt in the damp clay before the face and worked like a 
madman ; he refused to take turn about, and only dropped the pick 
to seize a shovel in his strong hands, and snatch back the loose clay 
from under his feet; he reckoned that he had six, or, perhaps, eight 
feet to drive, and he knew that the air could not last long in the new 
drive—even if that had not already fallen in and crushed his brother. 
Great drops of perspiration stood out on Tom's forehead, and his 
breath began to come in choking sobs, but he still struck strong, 
savage blows into the clay before him, and the drive lengthened 
quickly. Once he paused a moment to listen, and then distinctly 
heard a sound as of a tool or stone being struck against the edge of 
the new drive. Jack was safe ! 

Tom dug on until the clay suddenly fell away from his pick and 
left a hole, about the size of a plate, in the ” face ” before him. 

Thank God I ” said a hoarse strained voice at the other side. 

** All right. Jack ? ” 
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** Yes, old man; you are just in time ; I've hardly got room to 
stand in, and I’m nearly smothered.” He was crouching against the 
” face ” of the new drive. 

Tom dropped his pick and fell back against the man behind him. 

” Oh, God I my back 1 " he cried. 

Suddenly he struggled to his knees, and then fell forward on his 
hand and dragged himself close to the hole in the end of the drive. 

” Jack ! ” he gasped, “ Jack 1 " 

” Right, old man ; what’s the matter ? ” 

" I've hurt my heart. Jack ! Put your hand—quick I . » . 
sun's going down." , 

Jack’s hand came out through the hole, Tom gripped it, and ^en 
fell with his face in the damp clay. 

They half carried, half dragged him from the drive, for the roof 
was low and they were obliged to stoop. They took him to the shaft 
and sent him up, lashed to the rope. 

A few blows of the pick, and Jack scrambled from his prison and 
went to the surface, and knelt on the grass by the body of his brother. 
The diggers gathered roimd and took off tlieir hats. And the sun went 
down. 




THAT THERE DOG O’ MINE 

Hknbt Lawson 

M acquarie the shearer had met with an accident. To tell 
the truth, he had been in a drunken row at a wayside 
shanty, from which he had escaped with three fractured 
ribs, a cracked head, and various minor abrasions. His dog. Tally, 
had been a sober but savage participator in the drunken row, and 
had escaped with a broken leg. Macquarie afterwards shouldered his 
swag and staggered and struggled along the track ten miles to the 
Union Town Hospital. Lord knows how he did it. He didn't exactly 
know himself. Tally limped behind all the way, on three legs. 

The doctors examined the man's injuries and were surprised at 
his endurance. Of course they would take him in, but they objected 
to Tally. Dogs were not allowed on the premises. 

'* You will have to turn that dog out,” they said to the shearer, 
as he sat on the edge of a bed. Macquarie said nothing. 

” We cannot allow dogs about the place, my man,” said the doctor 
in a louder tone, thinking the man was deaf. 

” Tie him up in the yard then.” 

” No. He must go out. Dogs are not permitted on the grounds.” 
Macquarie rose slowly to his feet, shut his agony behind his set 
teeth, painfully buttoned his shirt over his hairy chest, took up his 
waistcoat, and staggered to the corner where the swag lay. 

" What are you going to do ? ” they asked. 

” You ain't going to let my dog stop ? ” 

” No. It's against the rules. There are no dogs allowed on the 
premises.” He stooped and lifted his swag, but the pain was too 
great, and he leaned back against the wall. 

" Come, come now I man alive 1 ” exclaimed the doctor, im¬ 
patiently. ” You must be mad. You know you are not in a fit state 
to go out. Let the wardsman help you to undress.” 

” No 1 ” said Macquarie. ” No. If you won’t take my dog in ydu 
don’t take me. He's got a broken leg and wants fixing up Just—^just 
as much as—^as I do. If I'm good enough to come in, he’s good enough 
—and—and better.” He paused awhile, breathing painfully, and then 
went on. ” That—that there old dog of mine has follered me faithful 
and true these twelve long hard and hungry years. He’s about—about 
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the only thing that ever cared whether I lived or fell and rotted on 
the cursed track." 

He rested again ; then he continued : " That—^that there dog 
was pupp)ed on the track,” he said, with a sad sort of a smile. “ I 
carried him for months in a billy-can, and afterwards on my swag 
when he knocked up. . . . And the old slut—^his mother—she'd foller 
along quite contented—and sniff the billy now and again—just to 
see if he was all right. , . . She foUered me for God knows how many 
years. She foUered me till she was blind—and for a year after. She 
foUered me till she could crawl along through the dust no longer, and 
—and then I killed her, because I couldn't leave her behind alive I " 

He rested again. 

“ And this here old dog," he continued, touching Tally's upturned 
nose with his knotted fingers, " this here old dog has foUered me for 
—for ten years; through floods and droughts, through fair times 
and—and hard—mostly hard ; and kept me from going mad when 
I had no mate nor money on the lonely track ; and watched over me 
for weeks when I was drunk—drugged and poisoned at the cursed 
shanties; and saved my life more'n once, and got kicks and curses 
very often for thanks ; and forgave me for it aU ; and—and fought 
for me. He was the only living thing that stood up for me against 
that crawling push of curs when they set onter me at the shanty back 
yonder—and he left his mark on some of 'em too; and—and so did I." 
He took another spell. Then he drew in his breath, shut his teeth hard, 
shouldered his swag, stepped into the doorway, and faced round again. 

The dog limped out of the comer and looked up anxiously. 

" That there dog,” said Macquarie to the Hospital staff in general, 
*' is a better dog than I'm a man—or you too, it seems—and a better 
Christian. He's been a better mate to me than I ever was to any 
man—or any man to me. He's watched over me; kep' me from getting 
robbed many a time ; fought for me ; saved my Ufe and took drunken 
kicks and curses for thanks—and forgave me. He's been a true, 
straight, honest, and faithful mate to me—and I ain't going to desert 
him now. I ain't going to kick him out in the road with a broken 
leg. I—Oh, my God I my back 1" He groaned and lurched forward, 
but th^ caught him, slipped off the swag, and laid him on a bed. 

Half an hour later the shearer was comfortably fixed up. " Where's 
my dog ? " he asked, when he came to himself. 

" Oh, the dog's all right,” said the nurse, rather imp>atiently. 
** Don't bother. The doctor's setting his leg out in the yard.” 
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THE DOCTOR’S DRIVE 

T he Mails has got to go through." 

Peter Miles was store-keeper and postmaster at Bilson's, 
and had been store-keeper there ever since Bilson's was 
any place at all. and postmaster ever since the Government had seen 
fit to open a post-office. His motto was, and he stuck to it, " The 
mails has got to go through." Rain or sunshine, flood or drought, 
snow or fire, " the mails has got to go through." And this January 
day the wind was howling like a demon possessed. Down through 
the narrow gully it tore, a veritable blast from a fiery furnace—the 
green things shrivelled up before its breath, the tall trees, their great 
branches tossed hither and thither like twigs, bent and snapped, and 
every now and then one was rent up by the roots and, falling, crashed 
among its fellows, and with its wide-spreading roots, which left mother 
earth so reluctantly, brought away part of the hillside; even above 
the howling of the wind could be heard the slow slipping and sliding 
of the loosened earth as it fell towards the roadway. No sunshine 
to-day, no scrap of blue sky, the heavy clouds hung low, clouds of 
smoke they were, and the strong smell of that smoke and the aromatic 
scent of burning gum leaves was heavy in the air. 

Just in front of the little store stood the mail-coach, and the horses 
were being yoked up—only a small coach to-day, but there were four 
horses—four horses that were laying back their ears and kicking and 
plunging as if they did not like the job before them. The driver, a 
tall, lithe young fellow of five-and-twenty, with a slouch hat drawn 
down over his eyes and fastened with a leather thong under his chin, 
stood watching the final touches being put to the harness and the 
mail bags being brought out and flung into the boot and put on top 
of the coach. There were a good many mail bags to-day; usually 
the big coach would have taken them through, but the weather was 
so threatening that Miles on his own responsibility had decided to 
send them along in the little coach he kept for emergencies. " The 
mails has got to go through," and the sooner they got through the 
better on a day like this. 
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** No passengers ? ” asked the driver laconically. ** You'd better 
send a man along to help then, case of trouble." 

Peter Miles looked thoughtfully down the road and rubbed his bald 
forehead hard. 

" I was thinking-" he b^an, and then h«itated, and one of 

the stable helps, with his hair coming through the broken crown of his 
straw hat, laughed ironically. 

" Sweet day for a passear," he said; " the hills’ll be in a blase 
long before you reach Bethambia.” 

" Lucky if we reach Bethambia unsingcd, eh, old man ? ’* said the 
coach-driver grimly, as he gathered up the reins and prepared to 
mount the box. " Now which of you fellows is coming along ? ’’ 

Still Peter Miles shaded his eyes and looked along the road. The 
howling of the wind deadened all other sounds, and the thick smoke 
and haze made it impossible to see very far; still he looked out 
expectantly and delayed the coach yet another five minutes. The 
secrets of the telegraph were his, and he could not betray them ; but 
he knew well enough the contents of that urgent telegram he had 
sent along to the doctor an hour ago. There was still time for him 
to catch the coach, and he hesitated to let it go without him. 

The horses grew more impatient, and so ilid the driver. 

" Come, old man," he said, " give the word. You're risking our 
lives." 

" Hold on one minute. Here he is I Here he is 1 " 

Through the haze and smoke dashed a man on horseback. 

" Here, I say, hold on a minute ; I'm coming too." 

" Better not, doctor," said the lean coachman, " we're going to 
have a hell of a time." 

" Must," said Dr. Smith, dropping from his horse and throwing 
his bag inside the coach. " Now shall' I come up in front ? " 

The driver nodded. 

" Look after my horse. Miles," cried the doctor, scrambling to 
the box-seat and settling himself there. 

It was lucky he was young and active, for the horses were more 
impatient than ever now, and the driver, with a quite unnecessary 
crack of his whip, gave them their heads. 

" It’U be hell for leather. Mat," cried he of the straw hat, as the 
stable helpers Jumped aside to let the swaying coach pass, and Mat 
nodded his head. 
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Up the road, straight up the hill, swept the horses right in the 
teeth of the wind, and Bilson's was left behind in the gathering 
haze. 

** Where ’re you goin’ to, doctor ? ” asked Mat as they steadied 
down to a trot, for the hill was steep and the wind strong. 

'* To Coulson's—Just this side of Bethambia, isn’t it ? '* 

A faint smile stole over Mat Jackson’s impassive face. 

“ Eh, I thought they’d be wantin’ you there. It’s her first, you 
see, and Jim Coulson’s mighty set on her. But it’s an uncommon 
awkward time she’s chosen.” 

” They always do,” murmured the other out of the depths of his 
experience. ” Never mind, they’U take it more coolly next time.” 

” I’d have ridden through, if I was you,” said the driver. ” You’d 
have done it easier.” 

But the other shook his head. 

" I’ve been riding all the morning,” said he. ” And I never got 
to bed at all last night. I reckoned on getting some sleep in the coach 
once we get through this smother.” 

” Lordy 1 we ain’t goin’ to get through this. All the ranges are 
on fire way back there. I reckon we’ll be lucky if we get through at 
all. It’s gettin’ worse.” 

"Ye gods and little fishes I It can’t be worse.** 

" Oh, can’t it ? Just you wait an' see.” 

” I’m bound to get through.” 

" So's the mails. And once we top this hill it’ll be neck or nothing 
with us. Say the word, doctor ; will you go back ? ” And the driver 
slightly checked his horses. 

” Can't we get through ? ” 

He raised his head. The smoke made his eyes smart, and he 
pulled down his hat over them, but it was little good, it was all round 
them, heavy and dense. On either hand the tree-tops were shut out 
as by a pall, and even the leaders were only visible to the men on the 
box as through a dense grey haze. 

Mat. the driver, took a long breath, then pushed back the flapping 
brim of his hat, and, standing up, took a long look round. 

Nothing but dense grey smoke and trees swaying and tossing in 
the wind seen dimly through it. 

" Well, we mout get through. I’ve sron it worse—only the farther 
we go, the less chance of getting back if it’s too bad to go on. And 
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it ain't pleasant, let me teU you, to be roasted alive without any 
preliminary preparation. And it's kinder anticipatin'.” 

The doctor smiled grimly. 

“ As bad as that ? ” he said. 

” Well,” drawled the driver, " it mout be, and it mout not. The 
wind mout drop, you know, or it mout shift, or it mout rain, or it 
moutn't be as bad as 1 think. There's a hundred chances agin things 
goin’ wrong. But if we meet the fire two or three miles on ahead 
there, I tell you, doctor, it isn't much I’d give for your chance of 
seein’ Jim Coulson's wife through her trouble. But then again, we 
moutn’t meet the fire ; but I’m telling you the truth, if I hadn't the 
mails behind me, it's on the back track I’d be this minute.” 

" And if the mails can get through, I can,” said the doctor. ” I 
reckon we'll go on. Mat.” 

” Right you are, boss," and he leaned over and touched the off 
leader, who was fretting herself into a foam over the smoke, with his 
long whip. 

Then the doctor pulled down his straw hat over his eyes again, 
and in spite of the discomfort of his seat and his doubts as to the 
safety of his situation, fell into an uneasy doze. The heat was over¬ 
powering, the smoke grew denser than ever, and every now and then 
he was dr'^amily aware that his companion was exhorting him to keep 
awake, to hold up and look out that he did not fall off. He was rather 
afraid of this last accident himself, and grasped the iron raU of the 
box-seat with a firm hand, and then kept starting wide awake, thinking 
he had lost it. If he could only have wakened himself up thoroughly, 
he would have made an effort and gone inside as safer, but dead beat 
as he was the smoke and the heat made him drowsier than ever, and 
he kept putting it off and putting it off till of a sudden the horses 
were pulled to a standstill with a jerk that threw them on to their 
haunches. 

” God Almighty I " he heard Mat's voice in horror and dread. 
” We're dead men I ” 

Then he sat upright in a moment, and rubbed his eyes. 

It was darker now, much darker, though it was but two o’clock in 
the afternoon, the wind was wilder than ever as it tore shrieking 
through the trees, and the smoke deicer and more choking ; but that 
was not the worst, for right ahead, directly in thdr path, was a lurid 
glue thrown right on the heavy smoke banks. 
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The doctor sat up and rubbed his eyes sleepily, for the moment 
hardly grasping the gravity of the situation. 

“ What’s the matter. Mat ? ” 

The coach-driver pointed with his whip. 

" The fire, right ahead," he said. " Both sides of the track, too. 
The scrub's thick and the track’s narrow. We're dead men, doctor." 

The doctor stood up and looked back ; but the driver anticipated 
his thought. 

" No good, doctor, we can't go back. The fire'd be on us before 
you could say Jack Robinson. And it would stop with us all the way. 
It’s due south is Bilson's, and the wind’s dead from the north." 

The solitary passenger looked to the right and left, but the scrub 
was close and thick ; the country was poor enough, but the messmate 
grew up thick and bushy, and in between was tea-tree and bracken 
and twining creepers and prickly shrubs of which he did not know the 
names. But it was close enough ; there was no escape that way either 
for man or beast. 

" It’s sorter different when it comes to the point, doctor, isn’t 
it ? " said the driver. " All very weU to talk o’ gettin' the mails 
through, neck or nothing, till you have to do it; but to drive into 
that muck of smoke an’ fire—the Lord ha' mercy upon us." 

" Is it the only way ? " 

" The only way. We’re not above three miles from Bethambia." 
And he brought down the whip heavily across the horses' backs. 
" Now then, fellows, for all you’re worth." 

The doctor put his hand down and gripped firmly the rail as the 
coach plunged forward and rocked from side to side; but he said 
nothing. There was nothing left for him to say. 

" Let's get it over, in God’s name,” cried the driver, and he lashed 
the horses to a hard gallop. They kicked and plunged and snorted 
in terror, for the breath of the fire was upon them now, but the hand 
that held them was firm and strong, and the cruel whip came down 
on their backs unerringly. There was no turning back for them either. 

The hot wind was hotter than ever now ; the mouth of the furnace 
was open, and it was pouring forth smoke and flame. The reek of it 
was in their nostrils, and the doctor pulled his hat down closely over 
his face. 

" Look out you don't choke and fall off," said the driver grimly. 
" I couldn't stop if I wanted to." 
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“ All right," said his companion, and looking out again he noted 
that the air was full of burning gum leaves. They fell on the frightened 
horses and on the mail bags, and his own coat was already smouldering 
in one or two places, and right ahead was the fire. On either side scrub 
and bracken and tall trees were all one mass of flame, and momentarily 
it came nearer, borne on the fierce wind. 

The horses saw it too and stopped dead, plunging and fighting to 
be free, and though Mat stood up in his seat and lashed them with a 
hand made desperate by stem necessity, they were desperate too, and 
they swerved aside and turned from the track to the right, bringing 
the coach shairply against a tree-tmnk. 

" Good Lord I " cried Mat in desperation. " Rats in a hole I '* 

*' We'll have to blindfold them," said the doctor. " Give me that 
necktie of yours, they'll never face it as it is—and your handkerchief. 
Now, don’t leave me behind." 

It is hardly an easy matter to blindfold a horse at any time, but 
never surely did it take so long as that day, when the minutes were 
so precious. Young Willie Smith cursed the fate that had sent him 
out from civilisation many times, as he struggled for that plunging 
off leader's head, but it was done at last—all four horses were blind- 
folded, and he scrambled up to the box again as the driver lashed 
them to a gallop. 

He wondered if it would be a good move. How could those 
terrified horses take the coach along that rough track, now scattered 
over with living coals as the burning branches and twigs fell upon it ? 
But it was their only chance. Mat's hands were firm and strong, 
and the horses answered to the guiding rein. The fire was on rither 
hand now, their faces were blistering under the heat, every piece of 
wood and ironwork was too hot to touch, and the horses stumbled 
every now and then where a fall wOuld mean certain death. He 
bowed his head in his hands. This was the end then. All his high 
hopes, all his ambition, and his little sweetheart waiting for him so 
patiently till he could make a home for her up here among the moun¬ 
tains. All, all was lost; this was the end. How long now, how long ? 
Then the driver's voice broke in on his reverie. 

" The mails arc afire, doctor. Couldn't you put them out ? Take 
this waterproof apron." 

The waterproof apron had been pulled up to shield their own 
legs; but no matter—if Mat were so faithful to his trust, he could 
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not be less so, and with his pocket-knife he ripped it up, and taming 
round threw it across the mail bags. It didn't half cover them, and 
he had to crawl half over them and put out the blaze with his fingers. 
Sometimes he managed to get the waterproof in between his bare 
hand and the fire, but always that was not practicable, and the mails 
were such inflammable material, before he got one place out another 
would be alight. His hands grew sore and painful but he hardly 
noticed it, only the smoke was so choking and the heat so fierce he 
could only wonder they held on so long. 

First one horse stumbled, then another, but the practised hand of 
the driver drew them to their feet again. The off leader was down 
on her knees once, and the coach gave such a lurch he gave up all 
for lost, while he mechanically laid his arm across the comer of the 
woodwork that burst into flame. 

" Do that again,” said Mat between his teeth, " and it’s all up 
with us." But the mare, helped by his guiding hand, struggled to her 
feet again. 

A burning branch fell right across the top of the coach, miraculously 
sparing the two men on the box-seat, and the doctor, with a great 
effort, flung it off. Another fell right in front of the horses, but the 
track luckily was wider here, and Mat managed to draw horses 
and coach a little aside. It was only clever hands that did it at 
that headlong pace, but it was done, and they were a little nearer 
the end. 

How long ? How long ? 

Eyebrows, eyelashes, hair were all singed by the flames ,* the 
curtains in the coach windows were on fire, and the horses—their 
scanty harness was red-hot, and the white handkerchief he had tied 
round the eyes of one of the leaders was already smouldering. The 
end fnusi come soon now, things could not go on like this any longer. 

” Woa, there. Steady, good mare. Hold up, will you ? ” And 
the whip came down with a heavy crack across the backs of the 
stumbling horses. 

Crash 1 And a tall tree fell close alongside them, and men and 
coach and horses received the burst of sparks that flew around them. 

** It is the end," cried the doctor, his lips cracked and swollen and 
his mouth dry and parched, yet still making one last effort to put out 
with his bare, burnt hands the fire that was kindling afresh among 
the maih. 
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By the living God ! no/' shouted the driver. " We're through f 
My God I we’re through I ” 

Then the other man turned his head and looked through the dense 
haze with red-rimmed, smoke-weary eyes, and he saw that his com¬ 
panion spoke the truth. Behind them was the fire, behind them the 
flames dancing yellow and red and blue in the heavy smoke, and here— 
here was only the path of the fire, hot wind, heavy smoke, den^ and 
thick as ever. The breath of the fire had passed, and every living thing 
was dead. The tall trees were blackened, smoking skeletons, in which 
the red fire still smouldered, and the air was full of the soft, white, 
powdery ash that had once been bark and green leaves. But they were 
safe, safe 1 and in a few more yards Mat drew up the horses, and they 
put out the last remnants of the fire that had clung to the coach. 

Then they were off again, and in another five minutes were clattering 
down the road into the township of Bethambia. 

The township had fought for its life, and at the first roadside 
cottage they came across a little knot of men armed with branches 
and sacks, and looking scarcely less dishevelled than the newcomers 
themselves. These had been beating back the fire from the township. 

" And it was a mighty close shave,” said one of them, stepping 
forward. " But, lordy 1 Mat, whatever brought ye through on a day 
Uke this ? ” 

” The mails, Jim Coulson," said Mat, drawing himself up with 
dignity, " has got to go through, an' they’re through. An’ here's the 
doctor for your missus.” 

Then a woman made her appearance in the doorway, winding up 
her hands in her long white apron. 

” Is it the doctor ? ” she asked. ” Oh, doctor. I'm that sorry, but 
the baby was bom more than half an hour ago. Just as fine a child 
as ever yon set eyes on, bless him 1 ” 
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peisoual estate, definition of, 3 

devolntion of, upon death, 
distribution of, ItJ—23 
advancements, 20 

interest on, 21 
hrotliers’ shares, 22 
childronV shares, 19 
father's share, 21 
hcir-at-liiw. slmrc of, 20 
• husband's share, 1(> 

iftisue, shares of, 1 S> 
mother’s share, 21 
nephews’ shares, 22 
nieces’ shares, 22 

portion, as to wiiat is considerod a, 20 
relations, not spee.iticall^ piuvidcd for, shaics of,‘22 
sisters’ sliares, 22 
widow's share, 10 
port ion, as to what is considered a, 20 
iwxxpfitio/rniria, doctrine of, 10 
fiitr nutre rio estate, descent of, 12 
purchaser, definition of, 7 

descent on failure* of lieirs of, 9 
traecil fiom, 7 

qualified heir, ineauini; of, 11 
leal action, nature of, it 
estate, definition of, 3 
descent of, 7 

devolution of, on <i«a(h, 4 
escheat of, 23 

of defunct company, vesliri" of, in Crown, 23 
pa it nci si I ip, devolution of, )'> 
reprant of as<;hcate,d lands, 20 

rtjlaliona not specifically provuieil for byslatule, shares of in iidcslale’.s peraoiis»lty,‘23 
Bisters’ shares in [lersonalty of intestate, 22 

testamentary cxfiensufl, iiiisininK of in Intestates' Estatei' Act, 17 
trust estates, devolution of, uj>nn death, 5 
do not escheat, 25 

trustee, devise to, on a trust which fails, 3 

VfisUnp order on dissolution of company -- trustee of Iciiseholds, 25 
widow notyne of next of kin .aceordinp to Statutes of IJistiibution etc. I }' , 

widow’s claim to share iii inlc-^tate’s estate l>4arretl by Bett.lcinent oi will, is 
share in |icrsonnlty, Ifi 

under Intestates’ Estates Act, IS'.lO.’.lfi 

Adminihtratiom of Asskts o» Death. Srf tUlr K.xi;(;i;i'oii.s and Ahmimh. 

TitATOHS. , 

ADUIMISTKATION of BANKKnrr'S AhSET.«, iS’C litU Bankkdptcy ako 
1 NsonvERcr. 

AUMINISTRATIOH of CONVICT’a PBOPEHTY. Snr. titU CUTUINAL. LAW ANU 

Peocedube. • 

COBPOEATION PEOPBBTY, DEVOEUTIOW OF. <*?«« title. CoitPOBATION8. 

CoBTKST, Estate by. See tUlet Oopyuoi-us ; Husba.md atsi> Wife ; Kkai. 

Pbopebty asd (;hatteeb Beal. * 

Devisees asd LstjATEBS. See titleit Kxeoutobs akd aomimstuatokh ; 
Wills. 

Dkvolotioh usueh Cohtbact. SeetUlet BciLoisa Coj^TiiAC'i.s; Coktbact. 
DOWKU. See ixllea COPYHOLDS ; UOSBAMD A.vt) WIFE; KBAL PlMlPBETT AND 

Chattbla Real. 
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I)KS^;ENT and DISTKIBUTION--f<»n/i«wd. 

Kr.KCTioN, Dootuine of. .See title Wills. 

K8TAT« DotSt, Set: title ESTA.T1S AND OTHKB DEATH OPTlB3.f 
irUEEBKNCH. See title* COPYHOLDB ; TIUSRAND AND WIFE; REAL PROPEUTt 
AND OnAITKLS REAL.* 

Legatees. See title* Exeoutorb and Administuatobs ; Wills. 
Mabsuai.linu of A.S8ETK. title* Bankroptot and Insolvency ; 

Executors and Administrators. 

Pautition. f^e title Pahtition. 

I’AKTNKiLsiiip I’Koi'EBxy. See title Partnership. 

I’KRI'ETUITIKS. See title PEKPICTUITIKS. 

Kuuckssion See title Estate and other Death Duties. 

TEBTAMINTAUV DlHI'O.SlTJONrt. See title Witts. 

WlNDINO UP OK (’OMI’ANV. See title OO.MPANIES. 


DlHCOVKllY, 1N«PK(JTU>N AND INTKUHOOATOKTKM, rt.^.~U3 
account, <^l^(■ove^y rchiiiii^' to ({iicstionB of, whon postpuiicil, 62 
mit i lOKi'toi ics in claim for, 98 
si.< uiity for cosIh, 64 

RCcouiilant, iii.sjicction of ildcuiinnls l>y, UO 
iictioii for <l!M;ovcry, lies, when, 39 
Adiiiiiiilly :u-Lioiis, discovery in, 43 

allidavit iiM to .sjici-jfic dociimcnls not mentioned in |'lca<linR« of wliich |»ioductioii 
iri hou^ilit, t»9 

nolicc (o proilucc documents mentioueil in, 68 
of dociuncnts, 60 

not usual iti coinmcti'ial list I'aii.scs, 44 
eee <locunii-nth, discovery of 
Hgcncy, time for discovciy in c.3scs of, 62 
ayent, insiicction of <locumcnl8 by, 90 

knowledge of, must bo stated m answer to intci io;;atoi’lc!. 108 
non-i>u)l'»‘ssional, coninaunications to, when jirivik‘ge»l, 76 
privilcco'd coiiiiiuinicatioiis made throuj^b, 74 
prudiicliiui <if dixniments foi inspection b^', 86 
fcporlH by, when privilcycd, 78 
anonymous leticrs, when (irtvilcyed, 7ti 
nnsiM'i'.s to inlet roifiitories by corporation or company, 109 

objections to niakine, 110 
appeal, dirtcv)'. cry oidctcd for purpose.® of, 63 

from decisions ns to iiiierioeutoiics, 107 

refusal of muster or jiuiire to oider discovery of domimenfs. 69 
^ wbci-c Costs piorided for in oidcr, 66 

appiioutioM fen discovery of dociwiients, 50 

(uiilicr and better answer to iiuerropatorics, 112 
general productlou of documents for inspection, 67 
leave to deliver interrogatories, 106 

production of .®iiccific docunicnts not uicut toned in pleadings, 69 
to compel production of diKiument®, 69 
sot aside intei rcgalorb's, 108 
arbitration proceedings, di.soovciy when gmntcd In, 40 
arbitrator, notes of proceedings ^'foro, not priviJegctl, 7.7 
assets of a deceaawi pcrt.oti, internigatotiea as to, 98 
attacbuicnt for non-compliance with order for discovery, C6 
bailment, interrogatories in cases of, 99 
bankers' book.®, copies of entries in, 91 
bankruptcy piocecdiugs, interrogatot iea in, 44 
bill in CJhiuiccry, right to discovciy enforced by, 38 
bills of costA how far privileged, 75 
business books, eopies of entries In, 
cargo, interrogatories In action for non-dclivexy of, 103 
ease of party, «ioftU..icnth relating solely ti>, production of, 87 
“cause, ’ tneanine of in Judicature Acts, 89 

ceilificate of master permitting pay moot out of security of costs, 58 



fNDXX. 

DISCOVERY. INSPECTION, AND lNTEBROOATORIBS--<*»«<i»M* 

Chancery, old rules of Court of, os to discovery, 8S 

Division, discovery in proceedings before mostera of, r>3 
character of servant, when nroduotion of, can be resisted, 84 
civil suit, danger of exposal, not a ground for resisting prodnetion, 63 
claira to seal up irrelevant portions of doontnent, 70. 
co-defendant, discovery obtaineil against, 44 

coniniercial list, discovety rarely allowed in actions transferred to, 43 
committee of lunatic, discovery against, 48 
Companies Acts, discovery gyant^ in priKVwlings under, 40 
company, answer to interrogatories by, 100 
discovery in case of a, 46 
liquidator of, discovery against, 47 
member of, examination at costs of, fiS 
ordinary member of, discovery ordered against, 47 
compnimises of former action, when piivilpgeil, 77 
coiilidcutial cominaniuat.ious, 73 
conspiracy, discovery gmntctl in ac( ions for, 40 
copies of entries instead of inspection, 01 
right to take, 00 

co-plaintiff, discovery obtained against, 44 
Copyright Acts, discovery granted in proceeiliiigrt iiinler, 40 
corporation, answer to interrogatories by, Uiy 
discovery in case of, 4fi 

ousts of application for further and better answer, IIS 
discovery, 66 
appeal. 66 
security for, ,*>3 

where interrogatories or answers are uiireaKoiiable, vexntfnus or of 
iiioitlinate length, 66 

member of comiianv ex.amined on interrogatories, 65 

of further anti better answer to interrogatories, IIS 
improper iiilerrc^ntoncs, 9S 
inspcolion of iloeuinents, liU 

viva foce exnminulion as answer to interrogatories, 113 
counsel, instructions to, biiefs and opinions of el<s., privileged, 74 
coiiutei-claim, discovery obtainwl by party brought in by, 44 
couit, inspection by, of ilocuments uiaiincd to Ihi privil«‘gc<l. 64 
of Chancery, auxiliary jurisdiction of, 38 
rolls, inspection of, 33 

criminal prcwcculion, liability to, rcsistauce to production on giounds of. 3'5 
Crown, discovery where the Crown is a party. 48 
cnsloiners, interrogatories as to names and addresses of, 34 
damages, discovery bearing only on, postponement of, 63 
interrogatories as to amount of, 99 
defamation, discovery in .action for, 61 

interrogatoi ies in action for, 99 

defence, discovery usually not grcntvd to derendant before, 60 

fttrikiiig out of. for nou-coinpliurine with onler lor discovery, K6 
defendant (made an for that purpose onlyl, <b*-covery against, 46 
discovery in ai»l of execution. iSca title Execution. 
dismissal of action for non-conipliance witli uider fur discovciy, 67 

want of prosecutioti on non-compliancc wdfli older foi 
disexivery, 66 

floctom, reports by, when privileged, 79 
(hic.nments, discovery of, 68—66 

aflidavit, inclusion in, docs not necessarily lm{>ort right to product ion, 69 
of documents, 6(X—64 

by several parties, 61 > 

comiTiercial list causev, not usual in, 44 
conci usivencss of, 61 
contents of, 60 
description of documents, 60 
King’s Bench Di vision, 60 
Chanocn Division, 
farther and better alTKluvits, 61:—64 
wbeo ordered by court, 6Sb , 

InconsiateiH^et in other adulavits, sometimes u lyuand fr>r a 
further, 63 
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DIRCOVEUy, INSPECTION, AND INTERROGATORIES— 
doc u men to, discovery of— aontinued. 
aOidavit of rlocuineuts— continued. 

insutScient de.scripLion of documents, 61 , 

interrogatory as to possession of particular document, when 
pf.rmitted, 63 

uot usual in commercial list causes, 44 
cifQcc copy unnecessary, 61 

order requirinj^ s( atement on oath as to spccillcd document, 63 
to takc'ofl tile, 61 

privilege, claim of, when capable of being controverted, 62 
privileged documimts should be included in, 69 
product ifin, when ordeied on ground of nou'inclusion of rele¬ 
vant documents, 62 
roving interrogatory not allowed, 63 
sclietiulcs, CO 

second, on application of a second defendant, 61 
uiipplciiientary, Cl 

untruth of, evidence as to, rule as to, 61 

exceptions to, 62 

when permitting of attack, though sullicientiu point of form, 
(it 

appeal from rcdusal of master or judge to older, 69 
ap|>li<‘ation for, [ii act ice on, 69 
di'-closure in part icular cases, 65 

of existence of documents, wlien refiibc l, 64 
document., meaning of, GS 
extout of, 68 
insfteclion by coiitt, 64 
mniino iiiKUiaricc, cases as to, 66 
“ nintlor in question," meaiiing of, 68 
ntit me of, 68 

order for inspection by master of documents claimed to l»c privileged, 64 
rceovery of land, disclosure of documentH when <>rduicil, 65 
rule as to, itontrastcd with nile :i.s to production for inspection, 69 
sciirch, careful, neccsstiry on order for, 68 

sliip’s pajters, discovery of, in nctions on [lollcica of marine insurance, 65 
underwriters, in aelions against. 6.5 
documents in custody of court of lunacy, production of, 48 
gencinl, interrogatories n..s to, 102 
intorrogatorii’s as to contents of, 102 
listtif, in lien of aihdavit in commercial list taxuscs, 99 
of public com[)aiiie.s, discovery of, by mandamus, 39 
document.^, piuductioii of, for inspection, 67—92 
acctuiuiant, inspection by, 90 
atlulavit as to specific doennieuts, 69 
agent, documents in possession of an, 86 
inspection by, 90 

* non-pixife.ssioiial, cominutiicutiou to, when privileged, 76 

nqioits by, w hen prtvilegeil, 78 
anonymous letters, when privileged, 76 

application for production of spcciiic documents not mentioned in pleadings, 
69 

to compel, 69 • 

bankers’ books, copies of entrica in, 91 
business books, copies of cutries in, 91 
case of party, document relating solely to, 87 
chaiaotcfof servant, production of, lo.sistancc to, 84 
civil suit, danger of exposure, not a ground of privilege, 83 
claim to seal up, 70 
cliunt, waiver of privilege by, 81 
collisions at sea, reports of surveys made os to, 79 
‘communications at joint consuUatioua privileged, 82 

tel ween parties, how for privileged, 80 
to non-professional agent, when privileged, 76 
compelled in what way, 69 

compromise ofbl^rmer action or dispute, inspection of, 77 
conndentiat cominnnicatious to legal adviser, 73 
consequences of failure to produce, 91 

‘ ( 6 J 
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DISCOVERY, INSPECTION, AND INTKRROQATORTB8— 
documents, prodnctioa of, for inspection— confinued. 
connultAtions, comnmnioatious at, pririleged, 82 
copies of entries insteai^of inspection, 91 * 

costs of ^inspection, 90 

coart rolls, inspection of, 92 ^ 

covering up of irrelevant or privileged part, 71 . 

criminal oases, in. See alM title OniuiNAt. IjAW and PnooEnDiiB, 
prosecution, liability to. privilege on gronndfl of, 83 
crimination, 82 * 

deposit of doenmenta in court for inspection, 89 
“ documents ” includes what, (18 
documents in possession of an agent, 86 

not in the sole f>oss('ssion of a party, 8S 
relating solely to the case of the party, 87 
expert, inspection by, 90 
failure to jiroduce, cousequeiicos of, 91 
' forfeiture, liability to, privilege on grounds of, 83 

fraud charger! in action, privilege to w'hnt. extent, 80 
general application for general priuluction, (>7 
grounds for resisting prorliiction, 71 
illegality charged lu action, extent of privilege, 80 
luenminatiug documents. 82 
inspection, the, 89 

in.siirance cases, reports in, when not privilegi’d, 79 

interrogatories, Inforinatiou contained in privileged dncnnients may !«' 
disclosed through, 77 

jurisdiction, discovery ordered against peraom out of, 46 
l.egal Aid Society, reports to, not privileged, 8o 
legal professional adviser, who included in term, 73 
privilet.'e, 72 

bills of C'Nita, 76 • 

GoinmnnicalioriR between opposing solicitors not privileged, 74 

soli<-iior and iion-prnfes.sional agent 
etc., 75 • 

through agent, 74 

counsel’s instructions and briefs etc., 74 
dispositions filed in coume of action, 76 
entries in solicitor’s diary, 74 

in cases whore legal arlviser is consulted merelv os a friend, 
74 

Indorseiuerit on counsel's brief of judgment etc., not 
privileged, 74 

notes of proceedings in t>pcn ctrurt c.. 76 
same solii-itor acting for both parLii 74 
letters, when privih-red, 70 

litigati-.n personally conducted, extent of privilege, 82 
medical adviser, coiumnnicaticuui to, not piivilcgesl, 80 

mo<lesV>f jirocuring, 67 * 

nature and extent of, 07 

notice for inspection, the, 89 ‘ 

to produce documents mentioned in plca<linga or affidavit, C8 
official corr<»[K>ndence, how far privilcgeil, 84 
oppressicyi, resistance to production on groiimls of, 88 
order for inspection, the, 89 
patent agent, reports to, not privileged, 80 
penalties, liability to, privilege on gruiind.H of, 83 
photographs of doenmenta, 69 
place of inspection, 89 * 

“pleadings*' includes particulars, 68 
power of court to unseal, 71 
privilege, legal professioual, 72 

privileged documents, disclosure of information tbrongfa interrogatorfes, 77 
protected doenments, 71 

public department, objection to protluction by, 84 
policy, 84 

pursuivant of the Heralds* College, reports to, not psivjleged, 80 
railway company, cases relating to, 88 

reports to, wneu privileged, 78 
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DISCOVERY, INSPECTION, AND INTERROGATORIES— 
ciocumcnta. production of, for inspection— ctmtinu*d. 
refusal to give, 69 

reports by agents or servants to employers, 79 
medical men, when privileged, 78 
resistance to production, 70 
right to copies, 90 ‘ 

rival company, books of, inspection of, 88 
set v/int, character of, when production of, can be resisted, 84 
K'dc legal possession of party, ^oemnents must be in, S.> 
bolicitoa, communications to, how far privileged, 73 
s/iecilietl, order as to, 63 

spiritual avlviscr, communications to, not privileged, 80 
St.^te olIici.al, objection to production by, 84 
btalenients of objection to produce, 70 
Btockbrolspr, books of, inspection of, 88 
trustee, Intent to which privilege can Ijo claimed by, 81 
waiver of privilege, 81 
witness, iiiBpeetinii by, 90 
election [letition^i, dise.overy not grantcil in, 41 

English mforniatiori, proceedings on revenue side by, discovery in, 46, 48 
evidence in siippoil of case, interrogatories may not extend to, 93 
cxcculton, (liHcovciy In aid of, 37 
executor, iutcnogati.rics as to assets, 98 
ex|)Ci't, inspection of documents by, 90 
him, order for discovery against, B7 
foieign BovcK'ign, discovciy ordeied against, 48 
forfeiture, iliscovery not granted merely to establish a, 41 
inicrrog.'itories lo prove, not permitted, 97 
liiilidiby to, rcsistnnne to production on grounds i<f, 83 
form of order for giving bccnrity for co'^ts of iliscovery, f»l 
• fraud charged in action, privilege to what extent, 80 
goods, sale of, iuterrogalorics as to, lU.'i 

111 raids' College, repoits to pursuivant, of, not privileged, 8d 
iiiuorne tax rcluins, vexatious iritenogatories ns to, disallovveil, 96 
incriminat ing documents, as to production of, 82 
indorsement upon order for discovery, fi7 
iiifarit, discovery where infant is a party, 48 

mforination, i.iigli'h, proccciiings on i< venue side by, dlscoveiy in, 46, 48 
illegality, chargcvl in action, extent of privilege, 80 
inrpiiry pro inifroxf auo, <li“.covei‘y granted in, 40 
liuiuisitioiiH in lunaey, diwovory in, 49 

inspection l>> conit of d.', niiicnts claimed to be privileged, 61 

ol ^loiiunionts, 67. Hee docutnents, production of, for inspictioo. 
how can led out, 89 

iii.<airRncc cases, reports in, when not privileged, 79 
inferrog.itoiiiM in cases, ns to, 102 
mardic, disolosiiie of documents ir cases ns to, 65 
•.ntcrpleadcr piococdings, discovery granteil in, 40 
Interrogatories, 92—113 

account, in claim for, 08 
answer to, 108 

application for further and iietter, 112 
by corporation or coiu|)auy, 109 
eiiibarnissing, 112 
fo’ni of, 111 
inooTuplciencss of, 112 

kriowhalgo of agent or servant, must, he stated in, 108 
may lie by vira''.'Oi'e exaniinatiou, 113 
objections to make, 110 
paragraphing of, 112 
time for delivering. Ill 
’ aaiog at tlie trial, 113 
when to be printed, 112 
appeal fwrtn derision as to, 107 
application for furllier and better au'^wer to. 112 
lu:%ve to deliver, 106 
to 8^ aside, 108 

assets of a deceosoi fienion, m to, 98 ^ 
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DISCOVERY, INSFECTIOU, AND INTERROGATORIES— 
interrogatories— cnttHatuid. 

as to particular document being in posseesion of party giving discovery when 
permitted, 63 « 

author Sf a libel, interrSgatorieB m to, as a rule not allowed, 101 
bailment, in cases of, 99 

calls upon siiarelinldcr, in case of, 09 * 

cargo, in actions for non-delivery of, 103 
company, ansn-er to interrogatories by, 100 
»■ corporation, answer to interrogatories j:>y, 109 
costs of improper, 98 

rird tves examination, 113 
credit, interrogatoritis as to, 91 
enstomers. as to names and aildrcsscs of, 04 
damages, as to amount of, 90 
defamation, in action for, 99 

defeiuLant (wliere more than one) to answer Interrognlnry. should be specified 
• in note, 107 

delivery of more than one set of, 107 

disallowance of, where information better obtained by order fur purticuiais, 96 
discretion of niaKter, as to, 107 
documeuts (in general), as to, 102 

in possession of party, as to number of, 102 
forfeiture, inicrrogutorles to [>rove, not permitlt'd, 97 
form of, ] 07 

evidence in support of case may not be included in, 93 
extent of, 92 

goods, sale of, in cases os to, 104 

iiir’ome tax returns, vexations interrogatories as to, diwrllowed, 96 
informatiou contniiifd in privileged documents ruay be disclosed tliroiigli, 7 7 
insurance, in cusc.h ns to, 102 
libel, in acti<in8 for, 99 

original maiuisci ipt of, will not l )0 orderwl to be prtKiiiccd, 101 
lost document, as to contents of, 102 

malice, for pin poses of csliiblisliiug, 100 , 

matters in isisue or directly tnaturial must be uoutlueil to, 96 
names and aiMiessos, wheu projH'r subject-matter of, 93 
natore of, 92 

negbgcroe. in aeftous baseii upon, 103 
on ground of, 93 

niimberiiig of, 107 

objections to answer, JIO 

order for, in commercial list casus, 44 

other means of proving facts, not a good objection io discovery, 96 

parographing or answers to. 112 

patcrita, in actions for infnngeiiKTil of, 91 

payment, as to time and place of, 103 

penalty iiicnrred, interrogatories to prove, not pot«n!tl»;d, 97 

pruiUs of a business, vexatious iiiterrogatoi Ics as to, disallowed, 96 

prolix, must not be, 97 

rccovciy of land, in actions for, 103 , 

refusal io allow, by ma,stcr, 107 

roving, not ailow'jd, C3 

sale of ocuaK, in ciises, as to, 104 

scandaiouB, lutist not lie, 97 

seduction, in action for, 93 

actions for, 105 
service of co[iy of, 107 
setting aside of, lOS 
shareholder, in case of calls upon, 99 
slander, in action for, 99 

Stock Exchange transactioos, in actions as to, 105 
trade marks, in actions for infringement of, 94 
secrets, in actions as tn disclosure of, 105 
nltcrior purjoscs, may not be for, 98 
unnecessary, must not be, 97 
unreasonable, most not tie, 97 

valuer, in action for negligence against, 103 * • 

witnesses, names of, should not be the subject irf, 93 
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DlBCOVEiiY, INSPECTION, AND INTERROGATORIES—eowfmttwi. 
intcnogatorics— cojttinued. 

wrongful disniiBsal, in action for, lOR 
issue to be detci mined first, discovery where, 62 , 
judgment, discovery for purposes of working out, postponement o‘t, 53 
Judicature Act, effect of,^upon discovery, 38 

jurisdiction, discovery ordeied against persons resident out of the, 46 
King's Proctor, discovery not ordered against, 42 
land, recovery of, interrogatories in actions for, 103 

Legal Aid Society, reports to, not privileged, 80 " 

legal possesiHon (sole), necessary to give rise to i ight of production for inspection, 85 
‘professional adviser, who included in term, 78 
■ privilege, 72 
letters, when privileged, 76 
libel, interrogatories in notion for, 90 
liquifiator of <;oinpauy, discovery against, 47 
Inst document, interrogatories as to contents of, 102 

lunacy, in question in, discovery in, 49 ' 

lunatic, discovery wheie lunatic is a party, 48 

malice, interrogatories for purpose of establishing, 100 

muiidainus, enforcement of discovery by,’ 39 

manor, inspection of couit rolls of. S»3 

murine insurance, discovery of ship's papers m actions on policies of. 6.5 
masters in Chaneeiy Division, discovery in proceedings before, 63 
matrimonial causes, discovery in, 42 
matter," meaning of, 40 

nialtcra of law cannot be subjcct-matler of discovery, 36 
mciiiiiiig of term “diM-overy,” 36 

meiiical adviser, coriimtinu'aLinns to, not privileged, HO 
men, rejiorts by, when privileged, 79 

multiplicity ot jici'sons a ground for ordering additi.uml security of costs, 54 
f uaincH and mldrosses, wiieu proper subject-matter of iiiteriogatorics, 93 
negiigciico, iuterrogaUirics in actions bused upon, 103 
nominal plaintiffs, discovery obtained against, 45 
nn»i-coiiq)liancc wilh ordci for discovery, effect of, 66 
non-party, discovery agaitist, 4 5 

notes of pioecodings in court etc., uut ]»rivilegcd, 75 
notice to produce dunumciils mentioned in pi* a<iings or aftidavit, 68 
objections to production of dociinicntH, statement of, 70 
ulliciiil coriespondcnce, how far ^irivilegeii, 84 
oppression, resistance to proiluctiun on gionmls of, 88 
order, discovery for purposes of working out, postponement of, 53 
for liiseovciy, effect, of non-con)pli.anec with, .'16 
indoisement upon, 67 
service of, 67 

inspection by master of documents claimed to be piivilcgcd, 64 
paiticuiurs, disallowance of interrogatories, whore information licttcr 
obtained by, 96 

• requiring statement on oatii as to specilicd iliKiument, 63 

particulars, discovery when granted befoie, 50 
partnoiB, order for discovery against, 67 
patent, action for infringement of, sealing up in, 71 
agent, reports to, not privilogeil, HO 
eases, iliscovery' in, before validity cstablisliei), 53 
discovery in actions, iiifriiigemeiii of, 43 
mtcrrog.'vtories in actions for iufi ingement of, 94 
payment, interrogatories as t-o time and place of, 103 
into«court of security for costa, fi.’* 
out of txiiirt of security for costs. 56 

penalties, liability to payment of, resistance to production on grounds of, S3 
penalty, iliai overy not granted merely to enforce a, 41 

interrogatories to prove penalty incurred not permitted, 97 
peiHling litigation, professional privilege wider in case of, 73 
petition (election), discovery not grantevi in, 41 
ot right, (Slacovery not granted in, 41 
photographs of documents to be inspected, 89 
*‘ pleadings" includes^nxiticulars, 68 

notice to produce documents mentioned in, 68 
policies of mariae insurance, discovery of 8bi[i's papers in actions of, 6S 
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DISCOVERY, INSPECTION, AND INTERROGATORIES— 

poRseeBion, oole legal, necessary to give rise tu right of production for inapeetlon, 86 
postponement of discovery, where issue to be first determiued, 5'J 

« • only necessary for working eat judgment or 

order, 63 

practice as to discovery, 37 • 

ordering seenrity for costs of discovery, 64 • 
on application for discovery of ilocuments, 69 
pepicipal, discovery obtained against, where agent sues, 45 
privilege, legal professional, 72 * 

privileged documents, information contained therein may be di^o1oae<^ through 

interrogatories, 77 

inspection of, by court, 64 * 

fro inierease tuo, discovery granted in inquiry, 40 
probate actions, discovery in, 42 

procedure os to discovery, 37 • 

. proceediugs in which discovery may be granted, 39 

production of documeuts for inspection, 67. See doniments, proonetion of, for 

inspection. 

in criminal cases. See title nniMiNAi, Law akh 
PftOCBDUKK. 
where lunatic a party, 49 
professional privilege, legal, 72 

profits of a business, vexatious interrogatories a.s to, disallowril, 90 
public documentH, discovery of, by mandamus, 39 

policy, resistance to prcKluction on grounds of, 84 
question (preliminary) to lie deciiUvl, discovery where. f>2 
railviay company, prisluction for inspection by, cases relating lo, 83 
reports by servaiiis of, when privileged, 78 
receipt for payment into court of security for costs, sorvico of, 66 
recovery of land, disclosure of docuinonts wlien ortJt;ie<l, 66 

discovery granted iii actions for, 40 • 

iiiicnogatorii'H in actions for, 103 
reports by agents or servants to employers, when privileged, 73 

niodicid men, when privileged, 79 • 

in insurance cases, when nor privileged, 79 
reservation of discovery till iasiie determined, 62 
rcBisluiice to prealnetiou of documents for ma[ioctiori, 70 
revenue side, proceedings on b^' Knglihh inforniat i<in, discovery in, 46, 48 
right, establishment of, discovcrv not given before, 62 
lOving lutenogatory not ulliiwwl, 63 
sale of gooils, intcnogatorics in cases as U>, 104 
sealing up in patent and trmic mark cases, 71 

of inelevant portion of doc.ument, 70 
secrets, trade, interrogatories in actions as to disclosin'- *, 10.1 
security for costs of discovery, 6.3 

amount (>f, 64 

^ where ins|n?ction prociiied by notice, 64 

payment out of court of, 6.6 * 

service of receipt ffir payment into ivjiirl, .66 
seduction, action for, interrogatories in, 93, lO.! 
servant, char.ncier tjf, when production of, can be resisted, 84 
lervice of cojiv of interrogatories, 107 
order for discovery, 67 

receipt for payment into court of Hecurily for costs, 65 
setting aside of interrogatories, 108 

sliareholUers, interrogatories as to execution of subscription eontniei hy, 99 

sberiif, discovery in actions against, 60 

ship's papers, discovery of, costs of, 54 ’ 

in actions on p<j'icies c.f murine, insiiraiiei-, 65 
slander, interrogatories lu action for, 99 
society, legal aid, reports to, not privileged, SO 

solicitor, communications with, how far privileged, 73 * 

sovereign, foreign, discovery oidered against, 48 

specific documents, not mentioned in pleadings etc., application for production of, 
69 

performance, discovery granted in actions of, 40 , 
spiritnal adviser, reports to, not privileged, 80 

statement of claim, discovery usnally not grahted to plaintiff till after, 60 

( 11 ) * 
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DISCOVERY, INSPECTION, AND INTERROOATOBIBS— 

8tat«inent of objeotions to production of ilocuments, 70 
Block Exohanf'c trauHactions, interrogatories as to, 10& 
stronger to tKe cause, di8w>verj not granted agaimt, 46 , 

striking out of defence for non-compliance w'ith onler for discovery, 5C 

I reasons tor, C8 

U'stamcntary cai>ac>ty, discovery in cases as to, 42 
third iiariy, discovery obtained by, 44 

I»roeeedinga. discovery granted in, 40 
time of granting «hHCovery, 50 ' 

tratic^niark, ^tion for discovery by owner of, 39 

infringement of, scaling up in, 71 
discovery in proceedings for removal of, 43 
interrogatories iu actions for infringement of, 94 
sectels, interrogatories in actions as to disclosure of, 105 
trial, discovery in crises, wliere not nec<!ei.l for, 52 

fnistcc, esient lo wliieii [irodiiotion for inspection can be resisted i>y, 81 , 

underwriters, disclosure of dooiiments in action against, 66 

uns/'iiling of documents under direction of court, 71 

valuer, inU*rrog:itoric8 in action for negligence against, 103 

waiver of privilege of i-efusing production, 81 

witness, inspection of doenmenfs by, 90 

witrn'-,-,es, naines of, slioiilfl not lie the subject of interrogatories, 93 
wrongful rlisrnissal, interrogatories in action for, 106 

Admission op Facts. S«e't.Ulas Evidence; Puacttcb amd riiooEDtrRR. 

iiANiCP.it's llotiKs, Inbi'kction OP. Sett tillo Rankers and Hankino. 

roMPANY, iNSriCOTION OP ROOKS OP. Sufi tiflo COMPANIES. 

ConrouATioN, Inspection op Rooks op. Se.v title (toui'OBA i ions, 

(^OTiNTY CotiRTS, DisoovKiiv IN. fiee title County Courts. 

Depositions. SeetitUg Cuiminat, Caw and Puoor.onuE ; Kvidenoe. 

IS.XECUTION, I.U8COVBBY IN AID OF. .Sr/’ title K.XEOUTION. 

iNsrVcTioN OP Dooiiments of Corpohaiion by Membeii. See tttles Com¬ 
panies ; CortPOIlATIONS. 

Inspection or View op IiOcus in Quo. See title Practice and Puo- 

OEDiniK. 

Mandamus to Produce Documents. See title Crown I’uactick. 

Mayor’s Court, DistiovEr.v in. fiff/s Mayor’s Court, T.ondon. 

I’HODUPTION op florUMENTS IN CltlSlINAR CASKS. Sce title CltlMINAI. I.AW 
AND PllolT Dl'I.n. 

.DISTllKSS, 117—227 

abandunment by procurement of tenant, 189 
meaning of, 183 , 

•action ft.>r d!iniri»»es, 201 • 

claim in, 205 
defence to, 203 
cxecesive distress, 206 
illegal distiess, 204 

ii'regnlar distress, 20.> , , 

jiirisiliction of county court In, 207 
double value, 191, 207 

reeoveiy of treble dainagea for rescue or poundbreach, 194 
resoRo or poumlbiT.TCh. 194 
of re.jdcvin, 202 , 

on the ease, tcnant’.s remedy by, 183 
administrator, distress by, 129 

Admiralty process, goods taken under, distraint upon, 179 
adofytioR of unauthorised distiess, 160 

Agrioulturnl Holdings Act, 1908, distraint for rent under, 159 

settlement of disputes under. 209 
machinery, distress npon. 140 
an)b,<issador, pro|»erl 3 j,<if, no distress uj on, 133 
amends for irregulA' distress, tender of. 197 
animals fer^ Hatmra, distress apoo, 138 
appeal against issue of distress warrant for poor rate, 214 

, . ( la ) 
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DI STRESS— 

ap^>eal from jnstice’x older for double vaiuc, 191 
appimieement in ca^e of df stress for inootue tAs, 330 
staisping of, 171 • 

when necessary, 170 
appraisers, two, neccsmaiy, 171 
who tuny he, 171 
axrear, lent in, lueuiiing of, 148 

arrears, of rent, agreement to take iuterost, effect of. on distress, 163 
period of limitation, 159 • 
assosseil taxes, recovery of, 218 

by collector ndvnncing money, 220 
rent reserved on, unnuot be distrained for, 124 
assignment of reversion, loss of distress through, 161 

underlease for all the r(»idue of a term is am, 13S 
assise, rents of, 120 
• attornment clauses, as to, 127 
to receiver, 130 

auction room, removal of goods to, IS4 
auctioneer, goods sent to. distress upon. 136 
when licence necessary, 184 

backing of warrant, under iSianmary Jurisiiiction Acts, 221 
bailiff, uorporutiouH dislmin liy a, 131 
fees of, no diatiaint f<>r, 182 
illegal act of, ratilioation of, by landlord, 204 
infant cannot Ik* ap[iointctl, 169 
is agent of Inmlloid, 162 

landlord's remedy against, in case of excess! vc distress, 205 
who may act am, 162 
bankrupt tenant, dinti-cas in cose of, 171 
Hankniptcy Acta, distraint for rent under, 169 
liciltling, distress upon, 139 

benetice, eccle.siasticul, distress by sequestrator of, 132 

bill of cxi.-hango etc., tiitlnv of, effect of, on right of liiatress, 153 

sale, goods comprised in, not protected by Dislri-f-’s Arnendmont A<-i 
1908...145 

instruments giving {>owcr of distress as sccuiity >s a, 118 
bond, i-eplcvin, 201 
borough rate, rccovciy of, 217 
breach of Rccurity, b >nd in leplevin, 203 
breeding stock, di-.Uf.-i8 upon, 140 
caged unimal.K, di.-itreas upon, 13S 
can icr, goods in liatuN of, no d;slre.*i* upon, 1.36 
catiie diivcn off to avoid ilistrcss, distraint upon, IM 
upon cuinniiin, ili.^-iicss upon, 156 
certainty of rent, 122 
certificate of bailiff, 162 

certiorari, removal of action of replevin by, 202 
charges, table of, 186 

chattels let with bouses or laud at one entire rent, 122 
sums reserved for use <»f, 122 
chief rents, 120 
churchwarden, distress by, 131 
clandeitiae*remov(il of goods, 189 
co-execBtors, right of distress of, 126 
cO'heira in gavelkind, right of distress of, 126 
collateral security taken, distress where, 174 

commitment for non-payment of costs under Summary Jurisdiction Arts, 227 

general district rates, JJ7 
poor rate, 216 

In default of payment under Summary Jarisdiction Acts, 223 
conimitfal in default of distiess under Sutnmaty Joriadiction Acts, 223 

payment vrherc sum recoverable by complaint.' 224 
common law power of distress, 118 

right of distress, expiration of, 163 
company, demand of pom* rate from, 211 

distraint npon, lor inoome tax, 218 s , 

in Uquidatmn, distrew agalnet effecU of, 173 
officer of, diatiaint by, 162 * 

( 18 V 
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DISTRESS— 

compensation, recovery of, by Slstrcsa, 221 

under AjCfricuUural Holdings Act, 1908, set off against rmit, 1B9 
compulsory payment lor landlord, 15G • , 

wiuding-up of corajiany, distress during, 172 
condition prc<-edr-ub must^ be fulfilled before right to distrain arises, 12J 
conditions precedeiut to disln^s, 121 
conservators, demand of poor rate from, 211 
institutional privilege fiom distress, 133 
consliijclive seiKure, C6 * 

oontrar.i, by landlord to Bc-ll freehold, effect of, on distreti, 162 
I ight of distress arising from, 117 
convicted perfA)n, custody of, pending return to warrant, 222 
distress upon gootis of, 221 
pfwt poncment of warrant of distress, 222 
copareenors, i^glit of distress of, 12H 
copyholder, distres*. for lent of, 127 
coin, disticsB upon, 1,3:1 

hay etc., impounding of, 109 

loose, Hiilo of in default, of replevin, 181 

sale uf, 181 

corporation aggregate, distiess by, 131 

demand of po<ir rate from, 211 
sole, distrcn.s by, l:iJ 

corporeal heiedilarnriit, lent ilistrainablc for must spring from, 122 
costs, distress for, on cert itieate of n<ni-paymcnt, 227 
of ta.xiitii>n of expiMisi-s tif distress, 180 
wainint of diBiress for poor rate, 216 
reooveraldo by distress iitider Summary Juri.sd.ctii>n Acts, 227 
county court, juri.sdiction of, in action for damages, 2i'7 
court, leave of, necessary in case of company in lii|mdalion, 173 
• creditor, execution, payment of rent by, 178 
crops, growing, no sale of, till ripe, 18:3 

severed, distraint upon (iSale of Farming tifock Act), 179 
Crtwn, distress by, overrules execution against tenant, 175 
property of, no distress upon, 133 

currency of tenancy, no distress for payments agreed on duiiiig, 123 
curtesy, tenant by, riglit of distress of, 120 
duniagesfor Iraprisonnicnt umler an illegal warrant, 22.> 
in action against shoritl at suit of landlord, 17S 
case of e.xccssive distress, 207 
illegal distress, 206 
irregular distress, 206 
recoverable In action, 206 
dead rent, reservation of, in advance, 124 
debenture-bollIcrs, distraint upon goods mortgaged to, 174 
declaratioQ under IjBW of Distress Amendment Act, 1908...116 
deer, distress upon, 138 

'defeasible reversion will support distress, 124 
defence to action for damages, 203 
dednition of, 117 
demand for poor rato, 211 

when necessary to distraint, 148 

demise, actual and existing, necessary, 121 • * 

determination of lessor's defeasible interest puts an end to right of distress, 162 

distinot rents, distress for, 16G 

district rates, recovery of, 216 

divesting of prtl^icrty in goods seised on sale, 192 

dogs, distress upon, 188 ' 

doors, breaking ov^cn of, to distrain, 164 

doable rent, distraint for, 159 

value, action for, 191, 208 
'■ jastice.s’order for, 191 

dower, tenant in, right of distress of, 124 
catage of grass, cannot be distrained, 132 
ecclesiastical benefice, distress by sequestrator of, 132 
olectric light meters, flt tings etc., distress upon, 141 
elegit, tenant by, right of distress of, 126 

tmblemeuts, rent of tenant holding over la lieu recovered by distress, 161 

* f 14 1 
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DJ STRESS— 

Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, exemption aoder, 226 
English distress warrants, enforoeunents of, in Scotland, 2S1 
entry, forcible, to remoTe g^icls fraudulently removed, 122 
rtghifof, for purpose of distraint, 169 
estop]>el, reversion by, supports a distress, 12i 
excessive distress, 197 * 

action for damages, 20.'» 
damages in ctise of, 207 
landlord’s remedy against biilifF, 205 • 
exclusive possession necessary, 1 23 
execution against tenant, eduef. of, upon disLicss, 175 

ovcrriilden by Crown’s right to disirvss IVh 
cieilitor, pajum-ntof lent, by, 178 
followerl by bankruptcy, landlord’s right to iculf 176 
executors, distress by, 129 
cxcm]itiou3 from distress, i:i3 - HS 
* constitutional privilege, 133 

iixtutes, 13i> 

good.** of undcttt’nants, lodgers and strangers, H3 
instrumcuiH of tmde, 142 
live animals, J48 

miscellaneous Blatiiiory privileges, 110 
money, t;!8 

perishable arLioles, 138 
things in actual use, 137 
trailc [inVliege, 134 

uiidcr Employers and WoiKnieii Act, 187.‘» ..226 
Summary JunsUiutioii Acts, 226 
wearing apparel, rieddiiig and tiviis of (i.'idr, 139 
where right given by Act of I’.n iianiroit. 215 
exhibition of coin[ilain< ti|ion fraudulent reuiuvulof goods, 191 
e.x[.cnses of <lis<raint, distress for, 160 
fiistiess, lh»i 
t.tide of, ISO 

cx[iuation of term, distress after, H9 
express power of, 118 
fee farm rent, 120 

fees, excess!',c, penalty for taking, 187 
table of, I SO 
upon distress, 186 
tixturcs, 136 

temporarily reinovc<l, no distress ujioii, 137 
when a poitiou of tlic freehold, 137 
wrongful removal of, 206 
forcible entry for distress for iueomo tax, 210 
re-entry, 165 

foreign priric(\s etc,, piofierly of, po disticss tifion, 13.3 
forfeiture, notice of, under Summary Jurisdiction Acts, 223 
frames and materials in textile trades, distress upon, liO 
fraudulent removal, 189 * 

exhibition of comfilaint, 191 
forcible entry to seize goods, 193 
of go«c^, 156 

penalty, 190 

freebeueb, tenant by, right of distress by, 136 
fruit exempt from distress, 138 

furniture vans cto., detention of, engaged in night removals, 192 
gas meters and Ottings, distress upon, 141 • 

gates, breaking often of, 165 
gavelkind, codicirs in, right of distress of, 126 
general district rates, committal for non-|iaymeut of, 21E 
recovery of, 216 

goods dlstraiuable for poor rate, 216 

exempt from distress, restoration of, 209 
fraudulent removal of, 189 

penalty, 190 

fraudulently removed, distraint upon, 166 
in custody of tlte law, no distress upop, 134 
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DlSTIl E SS — continxted. 

goo'ls, purchase of. i>j l.'indlord, 185 

removal of, to public auotiozi room, 184 
seized hy sheriff, removal of, 1 

n[»on a sequeslration, 175 

taken unth r Admiralty process, distraint ufrau, lT8 
(growing crops, apjiTsiiaem&it, 171 
distress ujam, 183 
impounding of, 16£> 
nos'i'e of, till ripe, 18S , 

not diHtr]xinablB for rentebarge, 121 
guardirdistress by, 130 
hay, distress uiKin, 1.33 
herint servico, distress for, 127 
higliw.ay rate, recovery of, 216 

hue<l tools and implcineiits, distress upon, l,3i>, 110 
liniBCB and carr'iagos at livery, disficss upon, 13t> 

house not to be locked up, upon disip'ss, to exclusion of tenant, 16‘J 
husband iu right of wife, (iisti'ess by, 12'.> 
liusbandry, iustniments of, conditional privilege of, 112 
illegal disLieas, 105 

action for damages, 204 
damages in ease of, 200 
on good.s of lodger or undertenant, 117 
remedies for, 11)6 
iiiipounding, 168 

of eoni and hay, 16!) 
off the premises, 161) 

t>f goo<)s seized uude.r Summary Jurisdiction Act 226 
growing crops, 161) 
on the pretriiftts, 169 
, jmuiidbieach after, 193 
rescue b' foie, lit.'J 

impriHonmoiil in tlefault of distress, 223 
iucl^siircs, bicaking down of, 165 

incoine tax on profits of inanois, royalties, markets or fairs, recovery of. 219 
til lies and teinds, recovery of, 219 
tolls or tlshcries, recovery of, 219 
recovery of; 21.H 

under Sebed. K, recovery of, 219 

* incorporeal hcreditaiuont, rent distiainuble for, cunnul be lescrvcd out of, 122 
increased rents, ns to, 122 
indictment ft*r pontidbreaeh, IDS 
iiidoiscineiit on writ claiming damages, 205 
infiiiit, appuiiitnieiit of, as builiiT, 169 
inliabited bouse <luty, rcc.ovcry of, 218 
injunction to rest lain distress, 208 
inner door may be broken open, 164 

ixstalment ledger, 22.3 ‘ 

instrunicnts of husbandry, conditional privilege of, 142 

of trade or profession, conditional privilege of. 142 
interest on arrears of lent, effect of taking, 153 
inventory of goods included in distress, 66 

of lodger or undertenant claiming piotection, 143 
scizeil, Burtlciency of, 168 
sale of things not included in, 196 
Irregular distress, lt>6 

action for dwnagcfl, 205 
damages in case of, 206 

special dniuage. must be sliow'n in action for, 206 
tender of amends for, 197 
irrcgularitJes fu sale, coni^uezicee of, 182 
joint dtstress, 161 

tenants, right of distiess of, 126 
judgment for rent, effect of, on distress, 483 
iustvacation of rescue, 194 
landlord, payments tor, j 56 

purchase-of ^.)d« b/, 185 
land recovery of, 213 • 
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DISTHSS 8— cpntinved. 

law, goods in custody of the, no distress upon, 134 
Jjaw of Distress Amenament Act, 1908...148 

declaration undler, 14® 

lease, termiAation of, distre^ after, 149 
leave to proceed with distress, 178 

lessee with a second and reversionary leas* sahletMiig lor term longer than ftrst 
lease, effect of, 152 • 

levying the distress, 160—168 
bailiff, 162 
entry, 1G3 

notice of distress, 166 
seizarc, 165 
warrant, 160 

licence, right to distrain does not spring from a mere, 129 
limitation, period of, 159 
liquidation, distress after, 172 
* live animals, distress iition, 138 

livery, distress upon boi-s&s and carnages at, 130 " 

“ lodger *' distinguished from “ oconpier," 144 
lodger, proieotion of, 143 
looms, distress upon, 140 
lord of the runni>r, ilistress by, 127 
loss of the right to distrain, 151 
by agreement, 136 

assignment of the reveralon, 161 
com! net. 166 

determination of Icssoi's term, 163 
expiration of tenancy, 1.32 
judgment for rent, 133 
jmyment of rent, 163 
previous distress, 164 
sunender id the reversion, 1.63 
tender of rent, 133 

m-a.-Iiiii'-ry. zigricnltlira], distress upon, 140 
manor, kud of the, distress by, 127 
married woman, distress by, 129 

merger of reversion, loss of right of tlistrcss through, 169 

metropolitan poIie<- district, dislreshin case of weekly etc. tennrjeies and sniali 
houses, 208 

rnilk exempt from distress, 138 

minimum rent, reservation of, in ad%'nnce, 124 

money, distress upoti, 138 

mortg.'igee in posses-'ion, no ohligation on, to distrain, 129 
mortgagee-^, distress by,127 

mortgagor, as bailiff of mortgagee, distress by, 129 
distress for rent re.served on lease by, 128 
new teimucy created, as to disircAs after, 1.60 

night, (fcstress may riot l>c at, 1A ^ 

removal by, deientioo of furniture van, 192 
notice l>y superior lainilord to undertenant rw lodger, to make poyments of rent 
to him. 147 
of distress, C6 

^rfcitiire under BumraaTy Jurisdiction Act, 229 
intention to replevy, 201 
nulla bona, return of, 178 

“occupier” distingniNlied from " lodger," 144 
origin of, 117 

outer door must not be broken optm, 164 
overplus of sale, bestowal of, 185 * 

overseer, distress by, 131 

parish contribution to borough rate, recovery of, 217 

Farisb Officers Act, 1793, appHcntion of, to levies for flatten on laud ttyt* 220 
pawnbroker, goods pledged with, no distn-ss u|Mni, 186 
payment of a sum of money, enforoed by distreu, 291 

rent, exUnguishment of right to distrain by, 133 
payments for landlord, effect of, on amount of distress, 167 
penal rent, demand necessary in ease of, 148 * • 

penalty, enforcement of, by dlttrem, 221 , 
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DISTRESS— continued. 

perishable articles, exemption from distress, 138 
{>crson, distraint in, IG2 
persons who may distrain, 126 
place of makhig distress, 165 < 

poor rate, appeal against issue of distress warrant, 214 
case for opinion of High Quart, 212 
costs of warrant of distresss, 216 
delay of issue of warrant cannot be directed, 214 
demand of, 210 

from company, corporation or conserrators, 211 
, diStresafor, 210 

proportionate part, 214 

evidence in support of application for distress warrant, 212 
goods distrainable for, 215 
inquiry into natuic of occupation, 214 
iion-«i>pearunce '>f person summoned, 214 

non-occupation may be shown in opposition to application fol 
warrant, 213 ^ 

non-publication of, 212 

objection that premises arc not within area of rate, 214 

objections to, 212, 213 

“passive resistance” cases, 212 

payment by instalments, 211 

precise sum must be demanded, 211 

rate book primA facie evidence of amount due, 212 

summons for, 211 

validity of, not to bo inquired into by justices, 212 
wariantof comniilmcnl, 215 

distrcBs, to whom directed, 214 

possession of tenant after expiration of term, how evidenced, 150 

necessary to validate ilistross after expiration of term, 150 
• walking, 187 

pustpiiiienif'iit of right to distress by agicement, 186 
ponndbrcueh, 123 

'cannot lie jualificd, l'J4 
force not necessary to consLitute, 193 
iiidietuiunt for, 195 
remeditni for, 194 
[loiind covert, 169 
overt, 169 

prefei'ential payments, postponement of riglit to distress to, 174 
lirice at sale, 181 
privilege, conditional, 142 

const It ulional, from distress, 133 
from d'Stress, 133 
trade, from distress, 134 
professiotial tools, conditional privilege of, 142 

property tux, recovery of, 218 ‘ • 

plibliu trailo, things lielivered to person t \crcisiiig a, no distress upon, 134 
jmr autre vie tenant, right of distress of, 125 
quit rents, 120 

railway tolling stock, distress upon, I iO 
rates and taxes, distress for, 210 221 

assessed taxes, 218 
liorougli rate, 217 
geneniJ district rates, 216 
highway ralC, 216 
income tax, 219 
poor rate, 210 
tithe rentcharge, 217 
rettaption, 194, 209 

receiver (appointed by court), distress by. 130 

dlstniint tipon goiuls in prvisession of, 180 
order of court wiicn necessary tq distress by, ISO 
to attorn, 130 
private, distress by, 131 

unde.r Conveyancing Act, 1881, distress by, 131 
riMntjy, forcible, 165 
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remedies for wrongful distress, 19S—210 
action for damages, 204 
double value, 207 

injunofion to rcstrain% distress, 20S 
recaption, 200 
replevin, lOU 
rescue, 200 

siinmiarjr proceedings in speeiul cases, 208 
removal by night, detention of furniture van. 192 
fraudulent, ltii> 

exhibit ton of complaint upon, 191 
penalty for, 190 
of fixtures, damages for, 206 
giKxls, fraudnient, ir>G 

wrongful, liabiltty of sheriff f<tr, 178 
renewal, sutrender of head lease for, effect t>f. ir*2 
♦ rent, alteraiion of, not amounting to demihc, 1 L'2 

ap]ilicati<-n of [injceeda of sheriff's sale lowdlfds, 17B 
arttairs dlst.r:lilla^le for m cuhh of we-kly cie. teinmeies, 179 
of. effect of taking uitcic.st, 15;l 
at what time in arrear, 123 

bnlnnco of, action f<)v, where <listroas iii.siiniciciit, ISl 

coiiipen.sjition umb-r Aernonbiiral lloblniga Art, 1908, hot off airainMt, 
169 

doAd, rcscrvution of in advance. 121 
ilifforent kinds of, 119 
iloiible, di.-l r.viiit lor, lf»9 

extiugiii.ilimeni of tight to <listrain through pnynient of, lf>3 

fee larni, 120 

ill nriear, nie.-ming of, 14S 

judt’incnt for, elicct of, itjiori distress, 1,‘,3 

laiuilonl'K right to, ii|ion t'.veeution followed li.V hanknipfey, 176 
nnnirrtnni, ri-i'crvation of, in «i<lvancc’, 121 
must be ef! la'll 122 

in an ear to permit of, 12.'i ' 

re.sei'vcd u« such on the d'-inisc, 122 
of tenant hoMiiig over in lien of uuiilenirmf'-, leeoieiy of, 101 
paid, goods not 1 '. be .sold under execution (ill, 178 
payable lu advuneo. 12:1 
\vaynient of, b_i execution ci editor, 17S 

under tliieal of disticss, 172 
l>ciial, demand iic<;e,sary in ctise of, 148 
loservcd on assigniiiL’iit e.aiinot be distrained for, 124 
tender <if, upon tiistress, 1.53 
how niiuie. 

luidei Agrjenltural IloKlings Act, 1908.. .1.59 
what things may be sol t.fT agaltist, 15^ 
wlijyn dill'. 148 * 

renlehai,irc, division of, 121 

ex[ir*'sv pijwer of dislrcr.s lo kc '.ri-.J 19 
growing crops not distrainable for, 121 
nature of, 119 
lithe, reeoveiy of, 217 
rctit'SOek, ilhturc of, I2o 
rent-Bei vice, nature of, 119 
rents, chief, 120 

distinct, dittr'-ss for, l.^G 
of nasise, 120 
quit, 120 

separate, separate dis'iaiiits for, 189 
replevin, 181, 199—204 
action of, 202 
available, when, 2<X) 
bond,201 

breach of, 203 

damages for wrongful »alcing nr driention, 201 
dbfiuitic<n of, 199 
double meaning of, 200 
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DIBTRESS—offiUimiAi. 
replevi n— contitvued. 

replevy, the, 200, 201 
8ecar{ty/;o prosccufe action, 200 
flpecific chattelH, restitution of, 199 
warrant for re-delivery, 202 
replevy, the, 200, 2Q1 * 

repntM ownership manse, effect of, 173 
reecoas, 103 

rescue, 103 « 

as a legal remedy, 209 
jftstlfication of, lOi 
remedies for, 104 

nwtraint u[>od distress by court daring winding-ap, 172 

reversionary lease does not take away right of distress under first lease, IB2 

lessee taking a, effect of subletting for longer term than first 
lease, 152 , 

reversion by estoppel suppMts a distress, 124 
in distrainor nceeslary. 124 
loss of distress through assignment of, 151 

parting with, prevents seizarc of goorls fraudulently removed, 190 
surrender or merger of, loss of right of distress through, 152 
suspension of distress pending completion of purchase of, 152 
“rolling stock," definition of, in Railway Rolling Stock Protection Act, 1B72... 

141 

sale, common law right of <listre8a confers no power of, 118 
insufficient proceeds of, action for balance, 181 
irregularities In, consequences of, 182 
mo<le of, 184 

of cbatlols necessary to action for double value, 20$ 
com, 184 

• distress, 180 

goods seized under Summary Jorisdlctiua Acta, 225 
growing crops, 183 

» things not included in inventory, 196 
order to he observed in, 185 
overplus of, bestowal of, 185 
place of, 163 
premature, 183- 
price at, 184 

property is divested from tenant, 193 
soapension of debt till, 181 
time for, 182 

extension of, 183 

samples sent to agent for exhibition purposes not privileged from distress, 

136 

Sootcb distress warrants, enforcement of, in England, 321 
second distress, 188 • 

'security to prosecute action of replevin, 201 
seisure, constructive, 66 

of the chattels. 165 

sequestration, goods seized upon a, 175 

of eoclosiastical benefice, distress by, 132 
set-off, how far available against rent, 158 
sewing machine hired, distress upon, 139 
sheaves or cocks of com, distress upon, 133 
sheriff, damages against, at suit of landlord, 178 
goods K9iz^ by, removal of, 17S 
Ability of, for wvongful removal, 178 
socage, gnardians iu, distress by, 180 

special damage necessary to support action for irregular distress, 206 
Bpeoifio chattel, restitatloa of, should be sought by aotioa of replevin, 199 
stamj^ at apt^ntement, 171 
replevin bond, 902 
when tequtaite for warrant, 181* 
sabieot-matter of distraint, 183 

suminary jurisdioSliQpgaeonnt of ooats and charges, 996 

cosM awarded by coor^ recovery of, 227 
oertidsnte of non-payment of, 227 
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wumnary jnxudUctiozi, ooeU f>f appeal, S36 

atm^Labkf, ancution to bo by or oodec diroetion of, SSb 

ezeonUon of wanmnta, S25 

exemption troin diafer^ 229 

impounding of gooda, 22d 

BorVict* of copy of order, 2J5* 

tender, effect of, aS6 

warrant defective, 225 

toonded oji defective order, 225 

Sammary Jurisdictloii Acta, oommittal in default of diatreea, 229^ 

diBU'ea!i iindor, 221 • 

committal iu default of payment, 22,> 
where aum xooovorable on 
oomplaint, 224 

aummary proceedings in apeclal cases, 208 

aumtnons tor poor rate, 211 * 

* Sunday, diatrm may not take place on, 142 

annset and sunrise, times of, must be proved, If necessary, 149 
surrender of head lease, effect of, 152 

reversion, loss of right of distress through, 152 
suspension of distress pending oomplelion of purchase of revarsjon, 152 
table of fees, charges and expenses, 125 
taxation of expenses of distress, 186 
taxes, nasusBod, recovery of, 218 
teinds, recovery of iucome tax on, 219 
tenancy at sufferance dues not authorise, 121 
tenant by curtesy, right of distress of, 126 
elf git, right of distress of, 126 
free bench, right of distress of, 126 
from year to year, distress by, 121 
in dower, right of distress of, 126 
fee, right of distress of, 125 
tail, light of distress of, 125 
pur autre via, right of distress of, 125 
tennnts in common, dtstross by, 161 

light of distiess of, 126 
tender, autliority of baihil to aootmt, 169 

effect of, under butnmary Jurisdiction Acts, 226 
of amends for iiregolar distress, 197 
rent, effect of, U(>on distress, I5B 
bow made, 154 
must be onconditional, 154 

textile trades, distress upon things used in conneetloii vvltb, 140 

third penon, dixtress where gomls on premises ot, 195 

threat of distress, {lajment of rent under, 172 

time (earliest} fot levying distress, 148 

tithe lentcba^e, recovery of, 21/ 

tithes, recovery of income tax on, 219 

tools and implements of trade, distress upon, 139 

trade, instruments of, conditional privilege of,>142 

things delivered to person exoccisiog a, no distress upon, 18i 
tools and implements of. distress ai>ou, 139 
treble damages, action for, 194 
trespasser, distrainor when a, 19.5, 197 
nnanthorised distress, adoption of, 160 
oncertaintiy of rent prevents distress. 123 
nncertifleated bailiff, dlatxeas tw, 162 

uoderleaM iar all the residae o£ a term is an assigntpent, 128 
undertenant, proteetton of, 148 

from distreu for rent doe by landlord, 143 
unfastened door, entry timmgjb, 188 
urban rate, recovery of, 216 

ass, things In aetual uso ptivUcgiad from distress, 137 

vendor landlord, distress by, after sale of property, 163 

voluntary windlug up ot company, distress during, 173 

<* walking posseBsion,^’ 187 

ward lawHs, distress on, ISO 

wardtoBsed furniture, no dfstr s M npoo, 18^ 
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wM-rant, haokini; of, under Bammary Jarisdiction Acta, 22) 

for recovery of pariah contribution to borongh rate 217 
i^e-dclivory of goorla to replevisor, 2C0 
iasuo of, /r« parte under Suminary Jariadiotion Acts, 22^ 
of commitment ^or non<payment of poor rate, 216 
distrcsei, IGU 

for general district rates, 216 
poor rate, 210 

under Bnmmaiy Jnriadtetion Acta, 221 
upon goods of convicted person, i>oatponemcnt of, 222 
waiiifnty. Implied, in warrant of distress, 161 
waterpipe.s, meters and apparatus, distress upon, 141 
wearing apparel, distress upon, 1S8, 139 
winding up of company, distress during, 172 
window', opon^g, for puinosc of distraint, 16B 

“ w'ork," definition of. In ilailway Uolling Slock riotcction Act, 1872...140 
writ, claiming damages, indorsement on, 205 
of iccuption, 209 

wrongful distress, injunction to restrain, 208 
AuiBTKt) Animata. See title Animals. 

AliaiCULTUIlAT, HOI. 0 INOS. See title AnKlOOL’rUBR. 

A I.LOTM ENl H. See title Allotm BNT.S. 

OEBTIBIOATED lUlOlITK, See COONTV t^OOKTS. 

Ckowh, Rkiht of Distress. iS?fl tJoNsriTuiioNAL Law. 

Damaok Feasant, Distress. See title Animals. 
naowisa CRors. See title Aaiiicv^vuRK. 
iMrOUNJilNU OattLB. See title An 1X1 Ah9. 

Landlord and Tenant. See title IjAndloiid and Tknant. 

Tiokd of the Manor. See title Copvuolds. 

SMAI.L IlOLDiNQS. See title Small Uoldinqs. 

Trespass. See title Trespass. 

EASEMJSNTB AND PROFITS A PRENDRE, 233—348 
abandonment of casement, 278 

owner of servient tenement cannot prevent, 237 

abatement, 831 

of nuisance ai'ising from obstruelion of way, 296 
“ access,’' meaning of, in l*iescriptlon Act, 1832...307 
accretions to watercourse, 318 
acorns and beech mast, right to take, 337 
act, eaHcmoiic does not compel to an, 237 
action for disturbance of easement, 3.32 

of trespass by i>wner otpruJU <1 prendre, 840 
Act of Parliament, extinguishment of easement by, 283 
aetua ah agendo, 284 
vditve, 284 

adverse user ripening into an easement, 240 
advertisement hoardings, 328 
affirmative easement (inchoate), oiiverse user of, 241 
meaning of, 240 

air, easement o^ 826 

aperture must be defined, 827 
mode of acquisition, 827 
pollution of, 827 

altemtion. extAnguishmeut of prqfit d prendre by, 847 

in dominant tenement, presumption of abandonmeat, 280 
of watercourse, 819 

aperture, easement of air must be in respect of defined, 827 
apertures for receipt of light, what included in, 807 
apptfont aoconamwlation, meaning of, 255 

easement, contract of sale of servient tenement a bar to passing of^ 258 
meaning of, 241 

easements, implied grant of, 254 
appendant jrrq/ff djfr^iidre, SS8 
appurtenancy ofan easement, 248 
l^nrtenant easemsiDt, meaning ef, 835 
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RASBMBNTS AND PROXUS i 
wrtifioial wateccontse, S16 
^ aasiffnB,* grant of aasement, 393 

bene&L tnddental, to servlet tenement, 236 
bouldln to^ist enoxoachmenta of eea, 338 
iNrakee. right to take, 886 

buildings, easement ot light can only be claimed folf 808 
support for, by baildings, 331 * 

land, 821 

burden, increase of, effect of, ^0 • 

bosinees premises, obstmoUon of the view of is not aotionable, 31)jl 
cart bote, SS9 

chapel, claim of light In respect of a, 806 . 

characteristics of easement, 242 

chimin common, an equivalent tor public right ot tray, 284 
private, an equivalent for private right nf way, 284 
, church, claim of light in respect of, 306 * 

classificatioa of easements, 240 

company (statutory), implied easements in case of grant by, 26B 
conditional right of way, 293 
construction of a right of way, 294 
continuous easement, meaning of, 241 

conveyance of easements under Conveyancing Act, lBSi...2S0 
Conveyancing Act. 1881, transfer of easements nntler, 274 
cottage, claim of right to light in respect of a, S06 
county court jurisdiction, 33S 
court, interference by, grounds for, 334 
covenant, creation of indefinite right by, 248 
grant of easement by, 847 

instrument granting easement operating by, effect of nn Increase ot 
grantee’s interest, 240 * 

involving expenditure does not run with land, 248 , 

only, casement created by, liable to be defeated by purchase for value 
without notice, 247 

cowshed, claim of light in respect of a, 806 , 

creation of casement by express grant, 246 

implication of law, 251 
prescription at oomroon law, 260 

under the doctrino of lost modern grant, 201 
Prescription Act, 1832...208 

way ot use, 249 

under the doctrine of prescription, 266 
where inequitable to deny existence thereof, though in* 
formally granted. 246 

Crown, acquisition of right to light against, 309 

grant ot prq/U i prendre, to undefined body of persons, 844 
custom, proJU d prendre when claimable by, 343 
customary rights, easements distinguished from, 239 

damaged for disturbance of easement, 633 • 

obstmetion of way, 297 

deed, express release at common law mnst be by, 277 

ncccmary to creation of easement by express grant at common law, 246 
projU d prendre at common law must be created by, 341 
denial of ri|;bc, interference operating as, 333 
deviation, right of, 292 
devise, implied, of easementa, 268 
devolution ot easement, 287 
discharge ot water, 817 

distress, owner of an easement baa no right to, 238 • 
disturbanoe of easements, 330 

court, interference by, grounds tff, 886 
dams^for, 883 
Injonetlon to restrain, 8.83 
nandatoiy Injunction, 834 
of supporA 824 
remediea, 881 

right of way, 896 « , 

do min a n t tenement, acqnisttlon of greater intereet in, by grantee, 868 
benefit cd, eaMment exists only for, 236 
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EAiBHfiKTS AND PROFITS A PRENDRE—eonUmtU, 
dominant tenement, meaning of, 2HC 
dwelling'hoitM, right of way to, 288 
easement^deftnition of, 235 , 

Elemental Education Acts, 1870, eatingniahment of easemeot udder, IBS 
enjoyment of easement not to be rendered more diflScalt ^ owner of cervient 
. * f tenement, 287 

enrolment of deed, presumption of, 267 
eqnltable cseement, created by covenant only, 247 
escheat, tenement by, easements implied by law in case of, as to, 252 
estates, coseirents are not, 281 

cstopiJbi, acquisition of greater interest in easenient by. 24S 
exception, easement is not the 8ubject>matter of an, 249 ' 
exclusive right of way, 296 

one of part of servient tenement, grant of, passes property herein, 243 
^ pipes or wires, 243 

* servient tenement not conferred by easement 243 
exhaustion of subject-matter of profit A prendrg, 847 
jure naturee, rif^t to water, 811 
ex{)res8 giant of casement, 245—251 

acquisition of greater interest by estoppel, 245 
ancillary rights, grant of easement includes, 249 
by covenant, 247 

general words, effect of, 245 

future interest of grantor not bound by,246 
construction of grant, 250 
conveyance by statutory provisions, 250 
covenant, creation of ind^nite right by, 248 
only, defeat of interest created by, 247 
creation of profit A prendre by, 841 
right of support l>y, 822 
to light by, 80H 

deed necessary to, at common law, 246 
duration of easement, 245 

easement gmuted for greater estate enuring for benefit of 
grantee acquiring greater estate in dominant tenement, 246 
estate of grantee in dominant tenement, 246 
exception, easement is not the subject-matter of an, 249 
" grant ” not a necessary word, 247 

in fee simple, can only bo made by owner in fee simple, 246 
injunction to restrain interference by owner of servient 

[tenement, 250 

interest grautable by tenant for life, 245 

of grantor, must be co-exteusive with interest 

[granted, 245 

manner of creating casement, 246 
new species of incorporeal right cannot be created, 248 
novel righto in the nature of an easement, 248 
of easement of air, 827 * 

repairs, right of entry to etffect, 240 
reservation, easement is n^ot the subject'matter of an, 249 
of an easement, true operation of, 249 
right to pollute water, acquired by, 818 
rights of way eziating by, 887 * 

use, creation of easement by w’ay of, 249 
user, right of, limited by conditions at time of grant, 230 
watercourse, righto to, created by, 814, 316 
what words will suffice, 347 
words of limltsttion, bow far neoessary, 847 
rdlease at common law must be by deed, 277 
how efieoted, 877 
of easement, 276 

extingeishment of easements, 876—284 

by alteration 4n dominant teaesnmt, 330 
destructioct of either tenement, 876 
increasittg burden of servioitt tenement, 280 
merger, 881 ^ » 
non-uacar, 878 

release, 272 • 





BASBMBNTS AND PjR<fJFIT8 i PRSimUB tm Ut itOtaA, 

•stingiiishinent o! eiminents, by statute, 289 _ __ 

anity of MUitii. 97T 

bwMd apmi Iml^ntioak, 

where contimumoe tnOMMatent with corxylxiB OQt 
atotntory ftowen, S84 
^ofit i jrrtndrtt, 316 

by Act of ParliamenCf 846 
alteration, 847 
eabaustion, 847 
release, 946 • 

unity of ownership, 847 
faetoiy, olaixn of light tn respect of a, 806 « 

right of way to, 287 

fern, heather, litter etc., right to take, 837 

fish, right to take, 337 ^ 

• forfy-flre degrees mle, 801 

garden, easement of light cannot be acquired fa respect of a, 306 
general words, 274 

grant of casement by, 245 
grant by tenant tor life, 245 

express, creation of right of support by, 323 

to light by, 303 
f refit d jtrendre by, 341 
of easement, 245 

Me« express grant of easement 
easement of air, 327 
wo fit* A prendre, 389 
riglit of way existing by, 387 

to watercourse arising by, 814, 816 
Implied, by grantee, 204 
of easement, 2R1 

fee implied grant of easements 
lost modem, 864 

claim of profit d prendre by, 34.3 
presamptioii of, in cases of jtrofit d prendre, 845 
not necessary to creation of easement, 247 
of watcrconrse, meaning of, 310 
prescrintion baaed on, 257 
grantee, impli^ grant by, 254 
greenhonse, claim of light in respect of a, 808 
groMi, easement in. Impossibility of, 236 

profit d prendre may exist in, 888 , 

batch and fender in rirer, maintenance of, 328 > 
hereditament, as to whether an easement is a, 238 
hoardings, advertisement, 928 

to prevent acquisition of right to light, 298 
hotel, qlaim of light in respect «f a, 806 

houses, support of, 821 • 

Housing of the Working Classes Act,1898,eKtingnlshmentof easements under. 283 
ice, right to toke, 837 

implication of law, creation of right of support by, 323 

to light by, 804 
• easement of atr, arising by, 827 

right to pollute water arising by, 818 
implied devise of easements, 252 

grant of apparent easements, 254 

on simnltaneouB disposition of both tenements, 255 
rij^t of way, 256 • 

easement, 261 

arming bom assnmed intention of parties, 256 
distiDgnisbed from implied reservation, 252 
in case of statutory company, 266 • 

easements of Moeasity, 253, 254 

whmre port of land retained grantor, 252 
pro/K d prenden, 848 ^ 

release, i7S 
right oi way, 2M 

tp watcmcouiM, 814, 815 t 
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EASEMENTS AND PBOFltB A PRENDRE—emaimuA. 

Inchoate easements, 276 

liicloeare Acts, extinguishment of easements under, 283 
mcoriKireal hereditament, attachment of easement to, 243 
rights, easement distinguished from other, 238 
Injonotion restraining interference with easement on part of owner of serricni 

tenement, 260 
obstruotion, 297 

disturbance of easement, 333 

Intention, extent of right of way obncceasity controlled by, 290 
extinguishment by unity of seisin based upon, 282 
c of easouient by implied release based upon, 278 

implied release and abandonment based upon, 278 
interest in land, easement is an, 237 
interference operating as denial of right, 333 
with easement of support, 824 
• casements, 330 
right of way, 295 

interruption to inchoate easement of light, 308 
iter, 284 

land, easement is an interest in, 237 

land-loc’kfd tenements, easements of necessity appurtenant to, 264 
I,ands CliviiHt>s Consolidatien Acts. 1845, extinguishment of easements nnder, 
283 

lease of easement, stamps on, 275 

interest in a profit h prendre, 842 
right of way of necessity arising upon a grant of, 290 
legal memory, meaning of, 2C0 
origin, ])resumpti(>n of, 266 
letting down surface, right of, 326 
• Icraiit anil couchant cattle, 339 

Jicence eouplcd with an interest, irrevocability of, 239 
distiijguisbed from easement, 238 

Is lueiely personal and docs not run with the land, 239 
(mere), liistinguished from profit d prendre, 340 
' verbal, cannot l>e countermuniied when acted upon. 277 
light, 297—309 

“aooesB,” meaning of, in Prescriptiou Act, 1832...307 

of, from other sources, how far to be regarded. 302 
acquisition of right to, 303 

amount of, to which dominant owner is entitled, 301 

apertures, what included in, 307 

liuiUlings, caaeinent can only be claimed fur, 303 

Crown, ncijuisition of casement against, 309 

custom of London relating to, os to, 305 

cuaciiu nt of, how affected by union of ownersbip, 282 

express giant, creation of right by, 303 

forty-five degrees rule, 301 , 

, hoarding to prevent acquisition of right to, 298 

implieutiun of law, creation of right to light by, 304 
interruptions, 308 
nature of right to, 297 
' no common law right to, 297 

nuisance, actionable, intet*fci‘eace with must amount to, 2'i9 
[lurol agreement to grant right to, 803 
IM'riod of enjoyment under T'rescriptlon Act, 1832...305 
prescription, claim under doctrine of, SU.! 

VrescriptioiLAot, 1832, claim under pixivisioni of, 805 
release (tm^ied) in co^ of, 278 
reservation of, not Implied, 304 

reversioners and remaindermen, right to light acquired against, 309 
statutory interruptions, 308 
written agmenaent, effect of, on dsim to, 308 
limitation, period of, in case of easement of support, 32.5 

wui'^ot, how far necessary to creation of {terpetual casement, 247 
local customary rights, easemonta^istioguished from, 239 
lost modem grant, S64 m 

mandaiory injunotjoAdif case of dlrtiirbance of easement, 334 
merger, extinguishment by, 281 , 

rse) 
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BASSUBNTS AND JPROFITS 1 PRBIfDRB—PtHOimmtd, 
mlimmto, aapport by. 830 
misootbuieoua easements, 386>-839 
advertisement hoaidings, 828 
air, 82# 

boulders to resist enoroeehment of sea, 828 
clothes line, support of, 820 
ecclesiastical easements, 839 
fascia of another, use <d, 338 
kitnheu, use of, S26 • 

mooring posts, 326 
nnisauce, eaoemeuta to oreato a, 827 
pollution of air, 827 
eignposta, erection of, 328 
smok^e, passes of, 888 
spoilbanks, 328 
vibration, creation of, 32S 
* weir and coop, roaiutcjiance of, 329 

mode of user, right of way restricted as to, 286 
mooring pos^ 328 

mortgagee exercising power of sale, couveyaoco by, pasnes easements, 374 
necessity, easement of, 241 

easement of support not in general a, 323 
extent of, 2S4 
iustancos of, 264 
reservation of, implied, 263 
right of wi^ arising from, 289 
way of, definition of, 241 

negative easement, analogy of, to restrictive oovcriant, 247 
creation of, by covenant, 247 
easement of light is a, 298 
(inchoate), adverse user of, 241 
meaning of, 240 

non*apparcnt easement, meaning of, 241 
non-continuous easement, meaning of, 841 
non-user for twenty years, 279 

may be explained by circnrastanccs, 279 
will not alone cause extlngaishment, 278 
notice of intention to abate, 831 
nnlsance, easements to create a, 827 

interference with light must amount to an actionable, 290 
obstruction of right of way, right to deviate upon, 292 

the view of business premises is not actionable, 298 
way, abatement of nuisance arising from, 296 
see disturbance 

pack way, 284 

parol agreement to grant right to light, Su3 

creation of easement, wlicise inequitable to deny its existence, 246 
particnlar easements, 284—348 
air, 326 

ecclesiastical, 829 ' 

erections, 828 
Ught, 297 

nnisaisce, creation of, 827 
rights of way, 284 
support, 819 
water, 810 

port performance, application of doctrine of, to easements, 338 
payment few user, enect of, on prescription, 263 . 

percolating water, right to, 313 

pcrpefoial eaeement only can be claimed by prescription, 369 
pews, 829 

pbeaaairts, right to shoot, 337 

photographic stodio, claim of light in respect of a, 306 
picture gallery, claim of light In respect of a, 306 
pipes, exclusive nse (A, 243 ^ 

pleading a lost grant, 268 * 

plough-Mte and cart-bote, 889 
poUntion of air, 327 , 
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pollution of watercouree, B17 
positive easeinent, meaning of, 240 

posflraision of cannot co-exist with easeinent over it, 243 
prescription at common law, 260 * 

ba^ of, 260 

ooDtinuity of user, neOcssary to establish claim, 263 
‘ requisite dcgr(>e of, 264 
enjoyment under mistake as to rights, 263 
existence of actoal grant, defe%( of claim by proof of, 261 
nee ri, nfo clam, neo preeario, nser mast be, 262 

n<n-existcnce at some point of time within legal memory, defeat of claim by 
proof of,. 261 
payment for user, 2ii3 

presumption from enjoyment for twenty years, 260 

repetition of acts with knowledge of servient owner, 
• 261 

unity of title, defeat of claim by pinof of, 261 ' 

user for twenty years, 260 
must bo as of riglit, 262 

with knowledge of servient owner, 262 
not be by purraissioii, 263 
need nut be for period next liefore action, 261 
prescription based on grant, 257 

claim of jnefit j prendre by, 839, 343 
to light by, 306 
casement of air arising by, 327 
enjoyment, proof of long, 2'i8 
cxislcnco of a grant, bars claim by, 258 
grant presumed to he by owner in fee sirnple, 259 
> in a que estate, 269 

^ gross, 269 

knowledge of owner of servient tenement, 239 
legal memory, meaning of, 2GU 
nature of, 256 

, ' per(>etual easement only oin be claimed by. 259 

pleading alternatively, 257 
presumption in favour of long user, 259 
proof of long enjoyment, 258 

right claimed by, must be capable of being subject-matter of a 
grant, 258 

to pollute water arising under, 318 
watcrcoui-se arising by', 314, 31.> 
support, creation of right of, 323 
tenant cannot acquire an casement by, 259 
title by, how perfected, 256 

picseriptton under the doctrine of a lost modern grant, 261 
evidence as to nou-existence, 266 

, grant must refc'r to fee simple of both tenements, k 08 • 

illegality, origin involving, not presumed, 2U7 
impitssibility, origin involving, not prosatned, 267 
instances of, 264 

loss of document ordinarily requiring enrolment, 267 

faculties confirming rights, 267 ^ 

succession of mixlurn grants, not readily presumed, 268 
or surrender of charter from Crown, 267 
perpetual easeinent only can be nreecrib^ for, 268 
pleMing, 2^8 

prraumption of enrolment, 267 

waiver of statutory provisions, 267 
user, natnre and evtidenoe of, 266 
prtnorlptioa under the Prescription Act, 1832...268 
oefsatioB «ser, effect of, 272 
oluni for sUf^rt under, 324 

of ptipt A prendre under,. S4r8t-545 
to light under, 805 

rights of way undew866, 292 
watiif rights under, 269 
.4iaeontlnoanoe, 278 ^ ^ 
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prescription under the Prescription Act, 1832—-os nUnn s d . 

ODjojrment, nature of, S71 

ttK^osira of period of disability, S70 I 

exercise <rf right must oe capable of being iaterrnpted, S71 
Interruption, diacontinnance not necessarily an. S7S 

not amonnttng to statntory interraption, e#^ ''* *"■ 
intermptions, 273 * 

object of, 268 

obkjnotion, physical, 873 • 

period not extended in case of remaindermen, 870 

within which rererslononi may resist claim, 370 
periods of user, 269 
physical oletmction, 373 
profit i prendre, claim to, 345 

statute orily applies to prescription in a quo estate, 869 
, tenant cannot acquire right, 271 

unexplained non-naer at end of {>eriod, likely to prevent acquisition, 278 
unity of possession prevents title to easement arising, 871 
lucr, nature of, to sustain right-, 272 

next before action must be shown, 278 
prescriptive rights of way, 291 
see aUo way, right of, 291 
presumed release of easement, 276 
presumption In favour of user, 269 
of legal origin, 266 
prime way, 284 
privacy, no eo-sement of, 829 
profits d prendre, 336—5148 

alteration of subject-matter of, 817 
appendant, S38 
appurtenant, 389 
attachment of easement to, 243 
common of tnrliary, .839 
right of, 338 
creation of, 841 

Crown, grant by, to unde6ned borly of persons, 344 

custom, when claimnlile by, 343 

deed, at common law must be created by, 341 

deflnition of, 336 

distinguislif'd from easement, 238 

duration of, 340 

exclusive ri^ht not conferred primA facie, 842, 
exhaustion of, 34 7 
extinguishment of, 346 

by Act of Parliament, 346 
alteration, .347 
exhaustion, 347 • 

* release, 846 

unity of ownership, 847 
grant, lost modern, claim uy, 346 
groas, in, 338 
implte<i grant of, 843 
iutereA in land, is an, 340 
lease of interest in, 342 
levant and conchont cnlfle, 889 
licence (mere) distioguished from, 340 
nature of, 336 
oystem, right of taking, 337 
plough-boto and cart-bote, 339 
preecrfpCioD, claim by, 839 

to, by, 343 

Preaeription Act, 1832, claim under, 3|i|^ 

release (rf, 847 

reservation of, effect of, 843 

sale of interest in, 842 

serritode, is a, 336 

several right to a, 337 

atatnte, creation of, by, 348 * 
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proJUt d pran&re —coiitinaed. 
trespnM, action of, 310 
unity of ownership, 347 

waste, ri^t to commit, distinguished from, 3#1 
what may be takim as a, 336 
prospect, no easement of, 329 
^TUiiti-eascinente, meknirig of, 242 
railways, running powers over, not easements, 239 

Bailways Clauses Consolidation Ac^ 1845, extinguishment of easements under, 233 
release by lapr, 276 

« owner In fee simple, 27C 

parties whoso united estates make u[> the fee simple, 277 
express, at common law must be by deed, 277 
how effected, 277 

extinguishment of easement by, 276 
Implied*, 2i'6 

in case of light, 278 
of easement, express, 276 

presumed, 276 

uniier Betllcd T.and Acts, 277 
profit d jtrevdre, 346 
presumed, 279 

releasor’s estate, quantum of, of importance, 276 
remainderman, right to liglit acquired against, 309 
remedies for disturbance </f easements, 331 
aliatement, 331 
action, 332 

repair of a right of way, 294 
wal eroourscs, 31H 

• owner of servient tenement not bonml to, 237 
/•esci vntlon, easement is not the subiect-matter of a, 249 

(implied) distinguished from implicit grant, 232 
of an itasemeiit, true operation of, 219 
^ light, not implied, 304 

profit d prendre, effect of, 343 
restrictive covenant, analogy of negative easement to, 247 
reversion or remainder, suits for interference by person in, 333 
reversioners, right to light acquired against, 309 
right of way. See way, right of. 
riparian owners, rights of, to water, 311 
running powers over railways not easements, 239 
rushes, right to take, 337 
sawpit, claim of light in respect of a, 306 
season of year, right of way restricted as to, 286 
seisin, unity of, enjoyment after, referable to eef.siii, 282 
extinguishment of casement by, 2"<5 
selection of way of necessity, 290 

servient teiiomcnt, casement of owner in reversion or remainder over; 243 
exclusive use of, not conferrtd.by easement, 213 ' 
grant of exclusive use of }iart of, passes property in, 243 
injunction to restrain interference by owner of, 260 
meaning of, 236 


not to dealt with so as to render enjoyment of casement 
more difflicnlt, 237 * j ^ 

(fuaei-) tenement, owner of, cannot hare an easement over It. 243 
aervitndc, easement inoluded in, S38 
Settled l4and A«t, release of easement under, 277 
signpusta etc., erection an<} maintenance of, .823 
smoke, passage of, 328 
■poilbanks, MB 

•tamp on lease of easement, 276 

I transfer of easements, 3 T 3 
•tatnte, orestioe of prtfit i prendre by, 342 
eztingufaltment of easement byr 2 S 3 
statutory company, Imph’ed grant of easement in case of. 28S 
etonc, sand and shingle, right to take, 837 
•Qbstitated way, owiilb^ olntrnction of original, 292 
subterranean stream, light to wat^ of, 3 13 ^ 
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■apport, 319—326 

analogous rights, 32fi 
bnildings supported bv buildings, 32t 
^ land,821 

cause of action, when arising, 325 
damage, natural right to support onl^ infringed by, 330 
easement of, 322 ' 

not always an casement of necessity, 254 
extent of easement, 322 • 

infringement of natural right to support, 319 
interference with easement, 324 
limitation, period of, 325 

lost modem grant, under doctrine <^, claim for, 324 
mineials, by, 320 
natural right of, 319.322 

^ necessity, not in general an easement of, 323 

Prescription Act, 1832, claim under, 324 
repair of servient tenement, 325 
to maintain casement, 82S 
surface, riglit of letting down, 336 
water, by, 321 

surface, right of letting down, 325 

simpeusinn of easemi ni during union of ownership, 282 
tenant for life, grant of easement by, 245 

years, conveyance of eiiRcnicnta by, under Oonveynncln" Act, 1881, 
251 

tenement, dominant, meaning of, 230 
servient, meaning <<f, 236 

Thames Embankment Act. IHO-I, extinguishment of eascnicuUi under, 283 
timber yard, claim of light in respect of, 306 • 

time, rigiit. of way rest nctc<l as to, 280 
transfer of easements, 274, 275 
general wouls, 274 
stamp on lease of easement, 275 
stamps on, 275 

under Conveyauclng Aot, 1881...274 
trees, thorns etc., right to take. 337 
trespass, action of, by owner of ///'e/rf dpr/-ndr/‘, 340 
by excessive user of way, 297 

on servient tenement, owner of dominant tenement cannot maintain 
action for, 238 

owner of casement cannot maintain, 840 
turbary, common of, .'139 ’ 

turf and peat, right to take, 337 

unity of ownership, extinguishment ot profit d prendro iiy, 847 
posbcusiun without unity of soisin, cfTcrt of, 283 
■eisin, enjoyment after,rcfersble to owiiersliip, 282 
* extinguisbrneiit of casement by, 281 , 

'unaccompanied by unity possession does not extingui.xh uasement 
of light, 282 * 

unity of possession without, effect of, 283 
use, creation of caaemeuts by way of, 219 

excluMveof servient tenement not conferred by easement, 243 
user, continuity of, necessary to establish claim by prescription, 263 
excessive, abatement in case of, 332 

of right of way, trespass by, 297 
natoni of, to snpport prescription at Cftramon law, 262 
necessary to establish claim to profit d prrrufr^, 344 

snstain claim under Prescription Act, nature of, 272 
of water riparian owners, 812 
payment lor, effect of on prescription, 263 
prescriptive rights of way depen<l upon, 291 
preanaaptlon in favour of kmg, 259 
right of, limited by oondltifma at time of grant, 260 
saffl43!ient to suppoit preaumption of lost modm'n grant, 268 
vanita, SS9 ^ • 

verbal creation of easenwenfe, wliore gran tee alters hfa^dsitfeot on laitb thereof, 246 
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vid, 284 

Tibrstion, caaemcnt to create, 328 

waste, ri ^t j o commit, dlatingaiBheil from profit ^ptvndre, 341 
■iteration of wateccoatBCs, 819 

ai1;ificial waterooofte created coaly for temporary purpoaea, SIS 
watbrcoorara, 815 
channel. In indefinite. 813 
discharge of (artificial wates'^nraea), 817 
upon the land of another, 314 
diversion of, S14 

easemen*'a relating to natoral waterconr les, 314 
extraordinary or secondary use of, 312 
locomotives, taking water for use of, 312 
natural right to, distingnished from easement, 810 
watercouraes, 314 
ordinary or primary nse of, 813 
percolating, 313 
pollution, 817 

rain-water, discharge of, on another’a lands, 810 
repair, 818 
right to take, 337 

water em jure naturm, 311 
riparian owners, rights of, 812 
alaicoB, opening, to avoid flood, 311 
Bubterrnnunn streams, rights in case of, 313 
8 up)>ort by, 321 

“ temporary purpose," meaning of, 316 
watoTconrse, accretions to, 313 
alteration of, 319 
artificial, 316 
natural, 314 
pollution of, 317 
repair of, 318 
see also water 

Waterworks Olauses Act, 1817, extinguishment of easemonts under, 283 
way, pack and prime, 284 

ploughing up or building upon etc., 290 
right of, 284—297 

see also way of necessity 

abatement of nnlsanco arising from obstruction, 296 
action for iujuact\on or damages, 297 
" assigns," who are, 293 
olaBsillcation, 284 
conditional, 296 

' construction of, 294 

damages for otHitnietion, 297 
definition of, 284 
deviate, right to, 292 
disturb^ce of, 295 
exclusive, 296 

express grant, existing by, 287 
general, meaning of, 286 
grant of simpUetter, 287 
implication of law, arising by. 288 
implied grant of apparent 266 
tninn'fition restraining obstrneUon, 297 
interference with, 295 
land-locked land, to and from, 289 
nheeasity. arising from, 389 
obstrootion of, 292 
pecsoifil entitle to tia», 398 
prescription, claimed by, 981 
pnbtio aoij^rlvate, oo-exlsteiibe of, 986 
repair of. 994 

restrioteatni %.nile) to pinrposes existing at date of grant, 989 
sobstitifted, String to olotroetton, 999 
trespass by oaecssive nsotof, 297^'-' '' 
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way, tight of-—aonKmuMi. 

iuer« nature and extent reignlaUd by, S9l 
way of nemnfty, 289 „ 

definition of, 241 
determination of, 291 
extent of, 290 * 

not neoBBaarily the most convenient, 291 
who may eeloct, 290 

will, right of way of nQcea<itty arising under a, 290 
wind, free access of, no eosemont for, 829 

wires, exclusive use of, 213 * 

words of limitation in creation of perpetual easement as to neeessity of, 24T 
Buffioient to create easement, 247 

'ADJOISINO OWNCRit. See tiUet BOUNUAUIBB and FBHOUUi HltABWAYB, 
, Stbsbts and BRiuass ; Mikbs, Minbraib AXS QUABRfBS ; WATBBB AKB 
Watbscovrsbs. 

Abcibnt Monuments. See title Opbn SrAosa and Hborbatxon Grounds 
Boundabies. See title Boundabies and Fenuks. 

Ohubohwatb. See titlet Custom and Usa(.bs ; Hiohwatb, Streetb and 
Bbixhsks. 

Commonable Bioafs. See uthu Cot>TBoiJ>s ; t'usroM and Usaubb, 

Deeds. See title Deeds and Other Inbtrumentb. 

Dhainaob. See title Sewers and Drains. 

Fairs. See title Mabrcts and Fairs. 

Fences. See title Boukdakieb and Fences. 

Ferrt llioHis. See title Ferries. 

FisniNO lliouTs. See title Fisheries. 

Forksuobb. See title Waieus and Watbkcoouses. 

Glsaninq. See title AauicCLTUBB. 

Grave, Right to. See title Burial and Cbehaiton. 

IliunwAYS. See title Hiouways, Streeth and Bridges. 

Licence to Enter. See utlet Mines, Minersli» and Quariubb , Real 
I'BOPBBTT AND CHATTELS RbAL. j^<jf 
Manorial Rights. See title CopyiioLDs, 

Markets. See title Markets and Fairs. * 

Mining Rights See titles Mines, Minerals an.^ QuARiiins; Railways 
AND Canals 

Navigation. See iitlea Shipping and Navigation, WAraus and Wateid 

COUBS&. • 

Fabtt-WALLS. See titlee Botthdauieh and Fences , Metropolis. 

Pews. See title Boolestastioal Law 

Public Footpaths. See fillet TTiohw'vys, Btbeetb and Bbidgeb , Waters 

AND WATEnaOURSES. 

Recbeation, Rights op. See titles Commons and Rights op Common ; 

Custom and Usages ; Open Spaces and Reoiueation Obounds. 
Rifabiav Owners. See title Waters a nd Watebooubbxs. 

Running Powxbs. See title Railways and Canals. 

Spobtiho Bights. See title Oaihe. * 

Stints. See title Commons and Higuts op Couuom . 

TOLLS. See tutee FeBBIBS i HIGHWAYS, STREETS AND B HI DOBS J If A RESTS 
AND FAIBS. 

Turbary. See title commons amd Rights op Common. 

Watleapsb. See title Mibbs^ ItxHMBALS AND QhaSbiesC 
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KOCLBSIASTIOAL LAW, S4»—829 
abbot, vesting of property in, 714 
ablation, ccxemony of, at Oomtnanioa Service, 683 
ubsolation, afga of crosa during, 684 «• 

Bccounta of obnrch trustees, 475 
Ciiurcb wan lens, 473 
Ecoleslastical Uomuiissionurs, 801 
act of consecration, 728 
efiFect of, 730 

submission, 391 ' 

on petition, 618 
action ')f quare wnpedit, 586 

admission by institution or collation or by licence, 601 

of person not in priests’ orders to bcnctice, G36 
admonition, tee monitlr>ii 

adultery, marriage of persons divorced for, 694 
Advertisementsbf Queen Elizabeth. <!74 
’’advised speaking,” meaning of, 654 
advocates In Bcclesiastical Courts, 503 
barristers may be, 604 
Advocates, Society of, 608 
advowson, 664—693 
appendant, 661 

charitable trusts, held upon, 680 
collation to benefice by lapse, 687 
descent of, 684 
drtpleas qverela, suit of, 588 
cflfcct of mortgage of, 678 
exchange of, 584 

with view to union, 606 
' extinguishment of right to, 590 
, in groas, 664 

medielics, 566 
Jew, presentation by, 827 
jvt patrenattu, process of, 688 
limllatiou of action, (Crown), 590 
time for recovery, 689 
limited interests in, 673 
partition of, 572 

presentation where ptitron is iunaf ic, 573 

Roman Cat’ , patron, 574 

joint patron with another, 806 

quare hnpedU, action of, .686 
refusal of presentee, 691 

to institute, 612, 689 

registration of transfer of, in registry of diocese, 5S3 
under Land Transfer Acts, 5S.3 
right of presentation when bcnclice vacant; 585 
sale of, by municipal coiporation”, 577 

whore held by class not deriving pecuniary benefit, 579 
simony, 522,593 
, transfer of, 683 

trust, held upon, 578 ^ 

trustees in perpetuity, held by, 680 
usurpation, 685 

eee alto presentation 
tte alto patronage 

affidavit previous tb grant of marriage licence, 702 
affinity, table of degreea of, 472 
age for marria^ 693 

ages reqnialte Ter admisstbn to the vaiioaB onlers of the ministry. 650 
Affnut Jkd, singing of, 777 

Agrieoltore, Botura of, approval of sate of glebe lands by, 765 
successors to Titbe Commissioners, 747 
Agricultnrai HdlAngB Act, exercise of po^^s under, 763, 798 
agricultural leasea. 761 
aWe, private, repair of, ^8g 

separation of Ctom private chapel, 789 
alb, wearing of, 872 * * •' 
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ailiaoatioii of Chnreli proptsrl^, 7eO~-7S<l 
■Ileus, ordinatfon of, 498 
idkgiitu>ns,^rc»poiiBj^ 818* 

allotiuenta, proviuon for, on sole of glebe laedc, TBS 
alms basin and cheet, pronsion of, 478 
collection of, 478 
altar, 671, 672, 678 
lights npon, 681 
marble slabs on, 671 
position of celebrant at, 678 
retable, 669 

vestments or olotb for, 471, 671, 765 
alteration of churrh, churchyard, or ouapel, 78ft 
, facnltics for, 610—642, 781 
ancient parish, beadle in, 479 
, chnrchaarden of, <168 

parish clerks in, 476 
sexton In, 478 
stdcbmen m, 47ft 
parishes, 413, 716 
annates, 779 

oonirautalion of, 781 
s[x>stolical canons, 876 
apparel, 402, 672— 671 
apparitor, fee to, 42s, 5'i2 
ap|>cal as to costs, 619 

fiom archdeacon’s court, 438, 601 
diocesan court, 608 
laterloc'iitory decision, 619 
in faculty cases, 517 

to archbitthop from bishop's decision as to pension, 681 
o^urt o( delegates, GOl 
Judicial Oonimitteo, 611 
Itomt, 600 

nnder t’luinh nisclplme Act, 1810...629 
Clergy Dlscipbnc Act, 1892 625 
Pnblju Worship llegulation Act, 1879 . 681 
appearance in Kcclesinstical Courts, 616 
appointment of archbishop, 381 

nppm'tionmcnt of commutcil charge for Queen Anne ■ Bounty, 781 
endowments, 728 
pioflla during vacation, 431 • 

tithe, 710 

alteration of, 747 

appropriation, meaning of, 551, 717 
archbishop, appeals from, 510, 629 
to, 508, 529 • 

* appointment of Dean of Axebos by, 880 
arms of, 888 , 

cbaplsdiu of, S86 
consecration of bishops by, 386 

in foreign putts by, 198 
• colonial blshoiw by, 489 

Convocation, duties wtDi regard to, 386 
corpomtlon sole, is a, 388 
conrt of, 386, 505, 510, 629 
degrees conferred by, 387 
enthronement of, 886 * 

gnardUn of spiritniUltles of vacant diocese, 380 
how sued, 388 * 

jndiclal duties of, 880 
Ispse of right of pxsMotatiOD to, 590 
nuadate of, for snmnuMtlng Convocation, 801 
meaning of, 88ft 

nunisteml tnnoUoovoC, tn election of Usliop, J98 
oath of due obedience to, 886 
In oolonles, 480 
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Arciibfshop of Canterboty, speoial pvivIlagiM of, 38f 
ppinion of, 682-—684 
froiision of, 890 
r)o«iren and dntlea of, 885 

prorision for chaplain named hy, by new buhop, 388 
resignation or, 889 
rabrics, boniid by, 888 
salary of, 389 
seal of, 388 * 

ciguature of, 888 
trials by, 885 
vestments of, 380 
veto of pnmeoations by, 389 
visitation by, 886 
arobdoncon, bnncBccs of, 438 
charge of, 440 

chnrchwaiduiis admitted by, 438 

corporation, Is a, 793 

court of, 438 

duties of, 438 

induction by, 602 

of, 237 . 

instuHatiou of bishop by., 399 
jurisdiution of, 438 
ofliciul of, 501 
piecedonce of, 439 
fiuitliduations of, 437 
repair of churches, duties ns to, 438, 784 
, ivodeuce of, 438 

style of, 439 

* V.hi t:\iion by, 439, 4u5 

arohdeacon ri cs, 43 0 

ciulowrocnt of, 436 
arcbdcacons, 437 
Arches, Court of, 509 

IJoau of, 509, 610 
judge of Court of, 609 
nrohidinconul courts, 501 
nrcdiiepisoonat oonstitaLlons, 377 
arms of aroubishop, B88 
army chaplain, 483, 647 

ilfstrlct ntuier charge of, 443 
111 India, 483, 496 
meaning of, 483 
district, chapel of, 790 
arrest of clorgyman officiating, 653 
articles, 617 
' rctuling of, 603 

assanlt in cunreb or churchyard, 470, 639, 663 - 
assessment, enforoomont of payment of, by seqaestratioa, 683 
of tithes, 749 

Bssesaurs to consistory court, 607 

determine questions of fact, 626 
Judicial Committee, 611 
assistant curate, 638 
BBSociadonB, diocesan, 802 
asyluta ohapllbns, 660 
atheism, deprivation for, 688 
ntheiaViMlw by, 884^ 

attorney aientpt from service as dhnrcliwarden, 4C1 
auction, sale td right of presentation by, 688 
andttor of CAtabcery Court of Yoric, 609 
augmentation ot beneSeea, TIM—7.62, 766,774, 781, 800 
by coUegeiltpd hospltahi, 788, 763 

BeoteslajM OmnmlssSonat^ 783, 800 
4 tooTiHirationlb 796 
'fnq>ToptlatQ74 727 
litnitM oiHiumg 788 
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BOC^tZASnOAli 

soffmentftttoii of bonefiees b* prlrnto booefiRatlonk 7«B, 

mbllc officen, 71S, ifS6 
* Queen Anneb Boan^i 781. 
the Oeown. 7SS 
ehnpel of eum, 787,758, ?8t 
uToidiUMA of benefice, 687—636 
by ocaaion, 633 
death, 687 
deprivation, 636 
tnchange, 633 
resignation, 687 
award of tithe rentohaige, 746 
baokmpt cannot be mentis of select vestry, 459 
* bankruptcy of tnenmbont, seqaestration on, 680 
sequestration on, 617 
* banns, oertifiente of, 700 

false statement in, 699 
fees for pnblication of, 7( 7 
forbidding of, 700 
form of, 699 
marr!a(^ without, 701 
meaning of, 60S 
nntlre of, 698 
place of, 604 
publication of, 698 
register of, 698 
rC'pnblication of, TOO 
time for, 698 
baptism, 684—688 
adult, 685 

by dissenter or layman etc., 686 

certificate of, age not prijve<l by, 087 

duties of minister as to, 686 

font for, 471 

form of, 685 

god-parents, 685 

in extra- parochial place, 6SV 

lay, 685 

necessity of, 684 
no fee for, 688 

offences as to, 667 , 

parent cannot lie god-parent, 686 

place and time for, 686 

pi ivate, 686 

public, 686 

register of, 686 , 

baptisuinl-Daine, insertion of, in register of births, 687 
B^tlst churches, rates governing, 822 
bar, Docton* Commons, 603 ’ 

barristers can puttee in Ecclesis«tlcal Courts, 604 
bastard, ordioatton of a, 651 
banns og msirioge of, 699 
bastardy order a ground of depiivatton, 673 
beadle, meaning of, 479 
beadles, 479 

beU, sanctns, fllqpdity of, 671 
bdis, feculty as to ringing of, 647 

ehoi^wardens’ pn^rty in, 468 
Inomnbant’a control of, 468, 736 
provision of, 786 
ringing «<, 478,671 
benedloti^, sign of cross during, 684 

nenefsetion, tnuMdetetmee£, to Uovernors of Queen AithUb Bounty, 781 
aenefaotioni^ grants to meet, by EkseSesiastical Cmnsuimioflcrs, 774 

Owen Anne's Bcntti1^«731 . 
private, 778 ' 

benefice, additioha], when actable oi beiug 'neld, 604 

admisAm of pemon not in pefest^s ipdeM to, 636 
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KOCLKSlAa'l'lCAL LAW— 

benefico, admisbioa to hy collation, 609 
I InstitutioiD, 601 

licenoe, 602 ^ < 

notice of inetitution, collation, or adminion. 473 
* presentation, 695 
apportloiiment ox duties, 614 

endowment, 728 

augmentation of endowyiciit of, 774. See aleo aagmeutatitKQ. 
avoidance of, 627 

sequestration duilng, 624 

cbavges upon authorifi^l, 756—760. See aleo loans. 

forbidden, 615 
classification, 659 
collation to, by lapse. 687 
deafi, capable of being held by, 634 
endowment of, eee endowment. 
boLue of residence of, 610 
loans for, 755—760 
necessity of, 720 
provision of, 754 
icpair of, 768—772 
income of, during \at*aiuy, 635 
i»* commeitdani, bolding, 653 
induction to, 602 
xnslitntion to, 601 
lapse of, 690 
lease of, 616 
licence to hold two, 604 
meaning of, 560, 769 
mode of filling, 595 
moiiiiion to reside on, 612 
non-iesidence in, 610 
patronage in right of, 579 
of, 664 

pension, only to be subject to one, 630 

under rncambents lUkitgnation Act, 1871, a charge on, 616 
receiver of profits of, 619 
resignation of, 627 
sequestration of, 616 
Benefices Act, 1898, court under, 512 
agreeiiicnts invalid under, 565, 583 
notice of institution'under, 601 
lefusal of presentee under, .589 
tiansfer of orlvowson under, 537, 583 
union of lieticfices, 604 

dissolution of, 60S 

united benefices, disuniting of, 60S . 

for more than 60 years before 14th August, 1838, dissolution of, 
60S 

bequest of money to be laid out in land for spiritual pniqioses, 773 
bequests for spiritual-purposes, 77,3 

Bible essential basis of communion with Church of England, 486 
provision of by parish, 471 
bier, provision of, 736 
birotta, lawful use of, 676 

bishop, accc|ttonce of resignation of benefice by, 627 
appointment of, 896 
archbishop's court for trial of, 510 
chaplains of^ 400, 662 
ebaw of, how tar privUcfed, 403 
„ oow^ttor, 889, 406 
eoloml, 487—492 
oomminsary of, 605 
conArtnattos by, 688 
oCS98 

oonseoaitiQte ^y, 728 
of* 397 

to mlnlAef In f^ntes, 489 
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B0G|:«SS1A8TICAI. JLA.W'-MnttotMut. 
hbhop— omHtnud. 

eonaecnitlac ot, to minister in Indie, 408 
s spiritnal sphere elutMul, 408 

oonseot to aeumeonnon of ohureh Iqri ?ld|,720 
corporation sole, 404,793 * « 

liean, aotine ssl 417 
definition cd, 896 
depnvstioD of, 407 « 

epieoopal risitotion, 409, 465 
fees payable by, 400 

homage by, 599 ^ 

House of lords, seat in, 403 
In foicign countries, 498 
income of, 406 
Indian, 405 

installation of, 336, 399 
lapse of right of presentation to, 690 
tetters (intent, ap{>omtinent by, 399, 491 496 
liability of, for vrustc. 768, 772 
licence fur consecration of, for service abruad, 4 OS 
non*reaidenoc granted by, 011 
mandate for consecrotioa of Colonial, 489 
oaths taken by, 397, 489, 495, 498 
obedience to, 406, 638, 613 
objections to appointment of, 397 
confirmation of, 398 
ordinations by, 401, 619—6'>3 
patronage of,'406, 581 
payments by, 400 

petition to, for coosecratlon, 729 « 

powers and duties of, 400, 506, 628, 624, 5S7, 628, 680, 638, 639, 6Q9---ei4, 
016—620, 629, 644, 770, et pa»nm 
precedence of, 104 
procnrations ot, 411 

provision tor chaplain nominated by arch bishop by new, 386 
public worship, powers of, as to, 4u6, 628, 659 -602 
qoahfications of, 390 
refusal to institute, 600 
trial as to, 612 

repair of episcopal property, 773 
residence of, 401 , 

resignation of, 407 

benefice to, 027, 028 
return to, by incumbents, 012 
secretary of, 400 

sequestration fur failure^to repair, 771 
. non«reaidence, 612 

ot benefice by, 616—626 
spirlttoalities of, 403 * 

style of, 404, 489, 49S 
eiuErsgan, 404 
teigporatities of, 408 

territoriaJ limits ot jurisdiction of, in colonies, 489—491, 498 

foreign parte, 498, 499 

title of, in colonies, 489 
translation of, 899 
trial of, 386, 610, 618 
triple preeonisatiim, 39} 

Ta43ation of pzeferamate, 405 
veatmente of, 402, 676 

witlidrawnl of, in etintioAl oases in Honse of XiOhts, 404 
bisboprie, ookmtisl, creatimi oit hj Jetieia patent 406^ 431 
black gown, legality of, 876 
blasphemy, 668 

deprlvatfam for, 683 
bodies, borial ol^ 711 * 

temoval of, 781, 738 
bonds, resignstiep, 68$ 
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BOOLiKSI.i9^nOA2i 

Book of CCaaaWO Prater, annoxed to Act of Unlfomi^, S76 
« ament to, 001 

da{n«viD)|, 6&4 
wovided oy pariali, 471 
, refusal to nse, 636 
books for registration, 472, 706, 712, 741 
of church, costody of, 468 
piovunon of, for tlirine semes, 471 
borro>MDg loxrptirchase omnproTement of parsonage, 764—769 
* repair of churches, 784 
boundaries of gwbe, 718, 748 

parish, alteration of, 450, 747 
Bounty of Queen Anne, 780 
brawling, 668, 817 

by clerk, 621 

bread and wine for Holy Oommunion, prorision of, 478 
description of, 677, 678 
remaining after service, 68S 
building leases, 762—764, 794 

bunal, 368, 869. 478, 481, 710—712, 719, 730, 741, 770, 777 
authority, fees fixed by, 777 
cremation service, m case of, 711, 777 
fern for, 712, 777 

ground, brawling in, 869, 664, 817 
consecration of, 731 
control of, 641, 780 
rat( ability of, 741 
, vesting of, 7.J0 

notice of intention that burial office shall not be used, 710 
* offences as to, 667 

office, when not to bo used, 710 
of non*parlBhioner, fee for, 777 
' unbaptixed person, 710 

place, giant of land for, by limited ou ners, corporations, persons under dis¬ 
ability etc , 728, 724, 726 
places of Quakers, 823 
legistratlon of, 712 
right of, in chuichyard, 741 
rights of parishioners to, 481, ‘^41 

burials, service at, by olcrg;) men other than those of the Established Church, 868, 
710 

Calcutta, bishopric of, 495 
calendar, observing feasts in, 680 
" Canada, Church In, 492 
candles, lighted, use of, 681 
oandlestioks on altar, 681 
danou, appointment of, 427 
bmefice dC, 429 
corporation sole, is a, 427, 798 
definition of, 426 
deprivation of, 482 
estates of, 800 
houoraxy, 488 
houses xeeldenoe, 482 
Inoome ^ 481 
Installaflon of, 428 
lunacy of, 422 

ndneor, 484. dbs afw minor canon. 
noiMtuilldentisay prebends and ofiioinls, 488 

•j::sr8r''‘ 

(iuhliflm|^0f.«8r 
xsnUhM^s oA 480 
421 

BOspenaa^«fliyBl.«8 of, 80 

^jpnon lam, 877— 

nbolltion of poitidh 4^, 873 
baais of. 877 
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Inettdi ftSl 

olvil law Dorrow«d hi ol, 87f 4 

* oonthuftas user of, neoewmr Bor lAooc|KnMtiai f» «iwftnfli» Uw, VTS 
arrpu0jiirit catumiH, 878 . 

dsemoMW ejctrmvafant**, 878 
fnoorporated In eonmoa law, 874 
zariew of, 878 
&« father of 878 
canonrles, addltion^j 439 
tn WalM, 429 

oananiy, sniipenaiou of, 488 
vacation of, 481 
canons, i^iostolical, 376 

aathoHtj of K.Inir as m*, 882 ^ . 

, of 1603, as to appointment of churchwardens, 468, 468 

coronet of clergy, 623 
duties of eborubwardsns, 469, 784,785 
authoritj of, 380 
post-refurmntion, 878 

Canterbury, Archbishop of. opinion of, f^er hearing, 676, 677, 688, 684 

precedence of, 887 
salary of, 389 
seal of, 388 

apocial privileges of, 88T 
stylo of, 887 
Arches, Court of, 609 
Commissary Court of, 706 
Court of Faculties of, 610 
dioceses of province of, 884 
eapititvm, 423 
<»techism, 688 

cathedral cliapteis. patronage of, 878 
control by chapter, 426 
deans, 416 

faculty not necessary l<vr alteration in, 640 

is parfsb church of whole diocese, 448 

preferment, meaning of, 439 

schools, 812 

seats in, 738 

vestments in, 673, 676 

Catholic Ohurcb, dcfinitiou of, 370 . 

division of. 368 
(Roman), 803 

caveat against grant of marriage licence, 708 
cemetery, chaplain in, 660 

control of, 541 • 

‘berriee other than Church of Unglacd tn« 36h 
Sm al$9 burial ground. ^ 

censures of Boolesiastical Courts, 634 

effect of, 639 

ceremonies, legality of, 681-~68S 
eiature of, 676 
certificate of banns, 700 

conviction of clergyman, 634 
marriage, 709 

n^stiar’s, 70S 

eeHfion, avoidance or benefice by« 688 
chalice, cleansing of, 688 
miaed, 678 
provisioa <d, 786 
diaooel, instEnuioe of, 772 

lay y«w4ar% to ebfaf Mat in. 802 

martgaga for expendUofae^ 734,765 
zedtOT or ^<wr*OMai hi»<470 
repair oL 782 

zepah' fay roetor, 489«.'7B8i £02 
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BOOLRtilASTlOAL l,KVif—aotttinued^ 
chanosi, acraen gatca, 670 
Beat* in, 47i 

chancellor, a^i:ions against, 41S < 

acta that cannot be performed by^ 414 
appointment of, 606 
BSbetHorsof, 607, 626 
commissary of, 605 
consistory conrt of. 605 
decrees by, in London, 908 
, definition of, 412, 505 
deputy, 416, 507 
diodbsan, 412, 506 

doctor of the ciril law enabled to be, 414 

faculties granted by, 640—649 

fees of, 416 

indictment of, 415 

liondon, of, 607 

oatbs to be taken by, 416 

of a church, 483 

the diocese, 412, 606 

official principal of archbishop or bishop, 606 

ordinary judge, 60Q 

patent of, 413, 506 

powers of, 413, 606, 512, 613 

pre-Ueformation, 414 

procedure before, 616— 626, 531-'—649 

qunlihcationa of, 416 

seal of, 606 

• surrogate of, 416 

Chancellor, Lord, patronage of, 675 
' power to augment benefices, 676 

Chancery Couit of Tork, 509 
eiiapel, aUcratioii of, 734 
' consent of incumbent to erection of, 609 
derivation of, 788 
endowment of, 726 

for denominational funeral services, 36b 

free, meaning of, 789 

In Wales, 790 

meaning of, 788 

of army district, 790 

ease, charge fur endowment of, 616 
meaning of, 789 
minister of, G46 

S resentative, 646 
, meaning of, T69 
private, ineanlug of, 789 
proprietary, meaning of, 790 
repair of, 783 
ro^, stall of, 652 
sohool, 790 

with cbapelries attached, 668 
districts attached, 663 
ohapelry, oonsoUdated, 444, 446 
district, M4, 447 
mining of, 789 
chaplain, 64^^x658 

actdiblshqfi’s, 886 ‘ 

anay, district i^der charge of, 44S 

(fumyX nteaning , 483 

'i&SSo 

ometwnrt 849 
eadowaafChoifi, 661 
gaol, 650 

•Gemsrai <^lli%)|!orccs, 649 
httipltal, 681 
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!!rCOIJ»lA8TIOA£« 
chMbila— eonHimed, 
iasfcltdMon, 651 
EWs»C52 
nan^ 640 

of arohbfahop or bitbop, 600 
Itiastons to Seamen, 6S1 
the Fleet, 040 
private, 663 

pnbliu Hohtiol, 661 
sohool, 651 
Speaker's, 652 

Buperannuation allowanoe of, 650 
territorial force, 648 
woifchooae, 651 

chapter, cathedral and collegiate, patronage of, 57S 
• control of catbetlnu by, 425 

court, OB a, 425 
dean of, 416 

Sen also dean of chapter, 
definition of, 423 
division of p^eestona of, 425 
general, 424 
patronage of, 420 
proper or close, 424 
visitation of, 426 

charge for endowment of chapel of ooae, 616 
pension of retiring incumbent, 610 
of archdoumn, 440 

bisimp, bow for privileged, 403 
charges upon benefice, 616 
charitable gifts to Homan Catholic Church, 810 
Cbaritablo Trustees Incorporation Act, 704 
charitable trusts for benefit of Church of England, 773 

preservation of, 778 

of advowsons, 680 

Charitable Trusts Acts, application to places of worship, 818 

mman Catliollo cbontiOS, 810, 811 
charity, ecclesiastical, meaning of, 366 
chasuble, wearing of, 672 
chimere, the, 402 

China, Holy Catholic Chnrch of, 499 
choir schools, 812 * 

choral vicars, 434—-486,793 
christening, 685 . 

Christian Chnrch, recognition of, by the Empire, 866 
name, adteration of, at confirmation, 689 
chnrch, aeqnlsiLfon of, 719 * 

site for, 722—726 

additional bnilding when rc^rded as ealargement of, 731 

alteration of, 640, 784 

ancient manner of founding a, 720 

and^urchymrd, maintenance and re|)air of, 468, 733 

annexation of tithes to district, 724 

assault in, 689 

bells, agreements as to ringing of, 466, 647 
care of, 468 
control of, 463 

brawling In, 663 * 

Church Building Acta, proviaions of, 443—461, 728—TS8,if7ft 
Bnilding CommissloneiiiL 7B4,801 
Gatholle, 868. Has Oathedic Church, 
chnrch, ohaoort included in, 733,784 
oonseamtico of, 788 
neceaelty m, 719 
oonstitntion at a, by Orown, 467 
oonveyanoe of land, at alia for, 789 
ereatlon cl. In Crown OoloikT, 861 
deooralienp tbe, 667 
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B€K7LE8IA8nOAX* LAW— 

Cbnrcb DiMipItoe Act, 1840, appeal tinder, 539 

cpmmlialon of inqnliy, 626 
Infail^tion pending nroccedisgi, 628 * 
initiation of proceedings, 526 
moDltion under, 629 

offences under, 620, 621. 523, 626, 688, 654, 656 
procedure under, 506, 620, 526,688 
proceedings before bisbop, 627 
snnimarj sentence, 637 
transmission of cose to provincial oontt, 628 
• trial of cases under, 606 

church, donative, 664 

effect of alteration of doctrine upon, 868 
elcctiT& 664 
endowment of, 726 
entrance to, prevention of, 666 
erection of, before consecration of ground, 729 
Obnrcb Estates Commissioners, 796 

cbuicb, fabric of, prohibition of altemtion witbont faculty, 668 
fittings of, 468, 471, 667—671, 736 
for new division or district, 721 
fonndation of a. 861 

ajmrish, 716—717 
effect of and essentials to, 730 
freehold of ground of, must be secured, 729 
gifts to, 722—728, 766, 778 

under Roman law, 867 
goods, custody of, by churchwardens, 468 
grant by limited owner of site for, 728, 726, 822 
of land for, by corporations, 723, 726 
" bouse,” within meaning of Metrojiolis Kanagennent Acts, net a, 782 
inclusion of chanool in wonl, 723 
identity of, bow determined, 868 
Insurance of chancel of, 772 
key of, custody of, 469 
litigious, 686 

maintenance of order In, 469, 663—666 
meaning of, 366 
missionary, recognition of, 487 
Ohnreb of Christ, visible, definition of, 870 
England archbiijhop, 884 

appointment of, 884 
powers and duties of, 386 
archdeacons, 486 
beadles, 479 
bishops, 896 

canons, 426. Sea alao canon, 
chapters, 416. SSss alto ehaptexs. 
ohuieh trnsfeees, 474 

churchwardens, 460. See alas ohurcdisnirdtonA 
in colonies, 488—492 

sel8>go7mittg eohaites, 498—494 
constitution of, 876 
meaning of, 871 
the Oharoh Into parMies, 448 

S rovinces, 888 
ioceses, 896 

oontinoity oL%9 
eeoVocation, 890 
dnxu, 416 

diocesan chana^Bars, 418 
diooeses, ass o^as diocese, 
division oi, 860 870 
Socleslaetical CWrts, 499. 

. fp^gn parte, 497 
} W^onury eaiiatti^ 483 

^Utmhent d^he pa#tiii^'4$l 
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BCCLSSUAITOAI* 

CWcdb 49f fie«Uu»i ht lai^ «» 

MU*pmmlog oolonifli, CM 

toteirgBiWamrion, of oolonial ^hiuoii witkf 4Mt ^ ^ 

laj 480 i 

luatahmitip, wtimti aonsUtiMMk 991 

mtnM' e«ooQB» 484. Am mlm iiinor jnttMiMi 

Ukw of, 874 

•dsopteaoe of cM mlo atad vuuiga, 891 
ouKm low, 877« 
t»rptujurU oamnwi^ 878 
-odgta of, 974 

poM'ReComiotioii oooona, 978 
orgaumta, 478 
parish oierka, 479 

parishes, eonstitation of Choxeh mto^ 44IL 719-»TI7 

pansfaiQiten, 480. iSm «ftv pan^lonora,* 

property of, 718 Sa> proptutf, 

proTinoes of, 888 

Reformatltni statates, 871 

royal sapnoiaoy, 880 

ooraaatlon oath, 881 
doctrinal declaration ntoottenatlos, 883 
adoct Ttestiy, 4S8. Aw alw vestry, 
separation of Church of Iraland from, 881 
sextons, 478. Am mTw sextons, 
sidesmen, 474 

societies tor religious miniatmtioas outside England and 
Wales, 484 

vestry, 452. Am aluf vmtaj. 
clerks, 460 
select, 468 

of Irelatwl, dwestablishinent of, 878 

separation of, from Chnroh of Elnglend, 881 
Rome, common law ot, S76 
hierarchy of, 808 
position oft in England, 608 
Scotland in India, 497 

Moderator at, preoedence of, 878 
church, old, pulling down of, 781 

order in, maintenance of, 469 
ornaments of the, 687 

not necoasartly ineduded is oonaeaip^n, 788 
pews in, 737 

provision of land for, 738 
rate, deSnitlon of, 789 

payaUe by reason of local Ad;, 789 
recovery of, by le^I process, 789 
• refusal to pay, 789 
rates, 784 

recognition of, by State, 898 * 

removal from, fmr dlBtamooe, 884 
repair of, 733 

^ by parishioneis, 482 

rights of paHshloiiera in, 787 
rites and offiremonies, additional, 881—884 

effect of alleraticn of, 388 
messing of, 675 

aaertiege committed by taking goods out of» 799 
soot, 778 

s eces s io n f rom membesA^ef a, 883 • 

site vestiDg ot in near jpatlsh, 728 
stthstitnUea <n sew fior eU^ 721 
test sA to whether befi^ing is or is not Sk 719 
tssst for beflding 7f$ 

tinstees* aspointassBiUStlStos and f onoikum d, 41 
eSinreh Tested ht, 738 
legistcsdiosdtisseorpoestieafTAt* ' 

Wite^to twtees, 739 , 

'i*Br 
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EOOZiBSXASTXCAlf XjkKVf——eowtifSuti, 

eburcb, TotuntMry ansociation of indiridnals fonniog a, 86d 
without a district, 562 
chureblag of wpmen, 709 
oharcbwarden, a'lrafasioo of, 466 

allocation of seats bw, 470, 738, 740 
alms, pollectioo of, 472 
i^f>ointinent of, 462 
books of chnrch, enstodj of, 468 
burial, discretion of as to place of, 790 
• choice of, 462, 464 

churob aud charabjnnl, maintenance and repair of, 4€8| 734 
• goods, cnstody of, 468 
churchyard, management of by, 730' 
contract, liabili^ of, on, 467, 734 
TOn-riction of, eneot of. 473 

corporation {qtuuiA fur bolding property in succession, 466, 
794 

declaration by, 466 

disqualifications, 461 

dissenters when not eligible as, 461, 811 

duties of, as to irregularities In service introduced by minister, 
470, 66fi 

duty of, in case of brawling etc., 470, 664 
elertion of, 462 

by select vestry, 462 
exemption from service as, 461 
functions of, 468 
issue of sequestration to, 621, 624 
'urisdiction over, BIS 
egal proceedings by, 466 

liability of, on contracts and for misconduct, 467 
maintenuice of order in chnrch and churchyard, 469, 664 
mandamus to admit, 465 
marriage registers, duties of, as to. 472 
misconduct, liability of, for, 467 
of ancient parish, 462 

church without district, 464 
new parish or district, 464 
ornaments of church, custody of, 468, 737 
pow-renters, choice of, by, 46# 
pew>rent8, alteration of, by, 787 

<y>llectfon and payment of, by, 788 
presentments by. 478 
provision for Holy Communion by, 690 

of fitting and decorations by, 735 
requisites for divine service, 471, 735 
qualification of, 460, 464 
recovetw of visitation fees from, 466 
removal of, 473 
repair by, 468, 784 
rendentlu qu^lficatlon of, 460, 464 
resignation of, 473 
Itoman Catholic as, 807 
seating of parishioners, 470, 788, 740 
sequestrators as, 472, ^1, 624 
serrloe as, by d^nty, 463 
%tstas of, 466 
sue, how, 466 
sued, how, 466 
time dt appointment of. 463 
vacancy, duties of, during a, 4^ 

‘lAu»ticm of office by, 478 
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Vroman may he^ 461 
dburohwardana, 400-^-478 
aoooants 1^, 473 
admission ot,«4ML , 
j^^urohyard, aoqdytm 783, 

hltsmei6tt«t,640,688|784 
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dtBzefaj'anl, brawliojr fn, 471^ 6 A 4 

ocmaecratioii ot, 780 
not oasen^, 719 
■enlargemonta A. 723, 7S4 
fee of, ie in ebeyanoe, 730 
freehold of, ▼esUnff In rector, 7S6, 730 • 
licence for mmoviil of body from, 782 
manageraent oi^ 7S0 
zateAbility of, 741 ^ 

right of aepnltnre of inhabitants at perish, 730 
rights of parisfalonen in, 741 
trees in, 768 

Cistercians exempt from tithe, 744 
citation, issue of, 617 

to show cause against faculty, 644 
city of London, tithes in, 752 

* civil power, formation of a church by ducct act of, 861 
relation of, to Church, 368—'160 
rights, trial of, in ecclesiastical courts, 513 
suits in ecclesiastical courts, 515 
Clarendon, Oonstituliona of, 600 
class, patronage of a numerous class, 679 
cleigy, 649 

acivowsons, 5G4 
army chaplains, 647 
assistant curates, 638 
beucfico, fivoUlance of, 627 
cession of, 633 

charges on, authoiiscd, 7B5—7C0 
forbidden, 615 
exchange of, 633 
mode of hlliiig, 695 
nntuie and tenure of, 659 
pationage of, 659 
reKignatlon of, 627 
se<)ue8tration of, 616 
bencSccd clcigy, 659 
benehocs, union of, 605 
books trade as to, 558 
certificate of conviction of, 524 
chapels with districts or chapclnes aitacbod, 663 

< befilains, 647 
i Dilation, 602 

< olonial and extraneous, 663 
« urates, 6S7 

assistant, 638 

I ure of souls, 609 , 

deaoons, 652 
death, 627 

deed of relinquishment, 658 
deprivation, 635 
disabilities of, 656 
distresi, privilege from, 6541 
ecdesiastioal duties, 613 
offeno^ 653 
exebange of benefices, 632 
exemption from tolls, 656 
farming, reatrictioas on, 667 
House of Ouramons, inoapaoitj to sit in, 667 
induction, 602 
institution 601 

jury, exemption from servos on, 558 

lectozen^ 645 

licenoe, adnissioD 602 

local government, disabUitlM na to, 557 

medietiee, 663 

meeung of, wfthovt King’s geence, legallij of, 4ll * 
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SCCXiESIASTlCAL tJiVf-^mUiiuud. 

clergy— eantitm^, 

mlnistcom In charge, 637 

vof chaiwls of oaec, 64S 
proprietary chapels, 647 
mode of lifo, restrictions on, 657 
naval t haplains, 649 * 

obstrut I ion of, In performance of dutiei (165 
ordciB, 549 

oidiuation, 649 » 

pntionage of benefices, 665 
pVirpetual curacy, 662 
pluralitiesf 601, 
preachers, 646 
priests, 653 
priifilepcs of, 656 
Tclinquishbacnt ot staius, 556 
iCbiUcnce, 610 
resignation, 627 
schoolmasters elo. rantr l>e, 658 
seqncstrutfon of benefices, 616 
simony, 693 
status of, 635 

tinding, rCBtiictlons on, as to, 657 
unbeneficed, 636 
union ol beiielici's, 604 
\icarage, 561 

iSfit alm> incumt>eiit , cuiate , vicox 
Clcigy Discipline Act, lti92, appial, 5J5 


iiB^esBois, 523 

certificate of conviction, 624 
< crmie, 623 

deposition fiuin holy urdcis, 626 
inimotahty, 623 

, offcnci 8 within, 522 

procedure under, 622 
prosecution in oonststory cimit. 624 
sentence, 625 
summary wutence, 626 
trial of cases under, 806 
tJlencal Hiibsciiptlon Act, 372 
oleik, brawling by, 521 

cbiireh, < I ;ipU or putsh, tiial of, bcfoic aichdeacoas court, 

parish, 475 

suspension, 633 

tinning by, 622 

vestry, 4Ci) 

See aluo clergy. 

• close chapter, 421 
cloth fur cuinmunion table, 471 
coadjutor bishop, to an’hhibhop, 382 
hishop, 406 

collation of clergyman, 602 

to bcncfic© by lapse, 687 ^ 

college, noiucfui chapter m collegiate church, 424 
colUgc^ of uuivomtj, augmentations of benefices by, 737, 766 
dean cannot be head 43d 
grant of land by, 723 
IQanB by, 766 

mominit aad evening prayer in, 668 
•> Nonconlonniato tn, 812 
peironage oC, 677 
Boman CatbeHes in, 80& 
title to orders from, 650 
'oollei^ate ohaptofis, patronage of, 678> 

ohurowe, oompiaint to vislkor of, 681 
patronage of ifiiaptcr tA. 698 
*b«ln»i4wn«sJt^>^676 
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SO<a<K6UfiTrCAl4 LAW—omeDnuii. 

ooloaiid ftnd foreign clergy, lleetioe to offleiete in Vni^bmd, 88| 

Ctdoolal Bishoprics Pood, 4S4 
colonial cloigy, 553 • 

colontee, bi^op, choice of, by synod, 491 

consecration of, 489 • 

bishopric, creation of, bv letters patent, 491 * 

Ohorch of England in, 433 
Colonial Bishoprics Fnnd, 484 
creation by Crown of Ecelesiosti&l Courts in, 190 
Crown, constitution of a oliuroh by, 487 * 

creation of bishoprics by, 487 

employees of Slate, proristons for religious mlnlstrst!^ to, 489 
epi'icopal supervision in, 488 
govenuff as ordinary in, 488 

intcrooromuiilon with Church of England, 483, 494 * • 

I^inbeth quadrilateral, as leasts of, 486 

letters patent, oreutlon of bishoprics by, 491 

licence for consecration, 469, 498 

mandate for consecration of bishop, 489 

meaning of, 483 

ramisteia, supply of, 488, 497 

missionary cluiiches, recognition of, 487 

self-governing, Church in, 492 

societies for religious mlnistrat tonn outside Biigland, 484 
State endowment, withdrawal of, 491 
s^ntnls, powers of. 493, 194 
teriitoiial title of bishop in, 489 
oommajidiiients, table of, 733 
cmnmerulatn., beneftoe held tn, 633 
commissaries, 412 

commissary of archdeacon's court, 438 
bishop, 505 

commiMrion of inquiry as to pciftiii<i.inoc of (iiitios of incumt ent, 613 
into expidu’ncy of union ot bt'noflecfi 607 
on resignation of liouetioe, 699 
under I'hurch nisciplme Act, 1840...526 
review, 502 

Comrolssionoia, Church Estates, 796 

Eccli siastlcai, see Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Committee, Estates, 793 

common fund of Bcclcsiastical Commiasionen, 799 
application of, 801 • 

composition of, 783 
creation of, 709 

common law, ecclesiastical law is a part of the, ST4 
of the Church of Rome, 37$ 

Common, Praj er, Book of, B<8)k ot Common Prayer, 
communicant three times in the year, parishioner must be, 481 
Communion, administration of, in private houses, 699 

offences as to, $.57, 677—683 
to sick persons, 710 

deacon, cannot ba administered by, $89 
* depraving, penaltiea for, 602 
Holy, 689 
DOt^ of, $80, $90 
nninber of eommimicants, $80, $98 
provision for, $77, 690 
service, ceremony of ablution at, $83 * 

Elements, t&e, $77 , 

elevation of the Elements, 679 
manual acAfk $79 
mfnlmtfia «f jMttsonv, $80 
mixing the vrfoe with water, $7| 

Doticm dm^htig, 680, 690 

offertory sli, 991 

position of tihe celebrant, $7# 

posture efdbliteiut, $79 

tepulsten tttm. $91 * 

€49 )’ 
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BOOXjBSSIASTICAXj 1*AW—— 

Coromnnion Msrvice, reaerTatioa of the aacraroent, 688 
aw of lighted caa^es at, 081 
lable, crow on, 668 • 

movable marble, 671 
aecoad, 671 

▼/holly uncovered, 671 
commutation of tithes, 746 
composition real, 744 
conutulsnry church rate abolition, 7f(6 
eonmmation,* 688 

alteration of Christian name at, 689 
god-parent*at, 688 
of bishop, S98 
coniirmtttoiy faculty, 643 
ccnffi d'HLire^ appointmcmt of bishop by, 39D 
election of dean by, 418 

conseciated ground, couveision of, to secular purp/fecs, 540, 731 
uoiiseuration, ceremony of, 729 
effect of, 730 

fuim of, 729 - 

how effected, 728 
of bishop, 897, 489, 497, 498 
church, 728 
churchyard, 730 

omamenta and fittings nut iieeessanly included in, 73^ 
petition to bishop foi, 729 
s<>iitonre of, 728 
consistory couits, 006—608 
, aasesaors to, 607 

commissary court, 600 

* imnioiality.proHccutionB tor, 624 
meaning of, 506 

of London, 607 

uomolidatctl cbapelry, 444, 446 

constitution of Church of iSugland, 370. See Church of England, conalitution of 

constitutions, Icgutino and piovincial, 877 

Constitutions of C'lnrcrulou, CUO 

consular churches, 483 

contempt of court, 632 

punishment for, 533 
sequestration foi, 633 
continuity of Church of England, 859 
contract, liability of chuichwaidcn on, 467 

contributing b»xly of persons, cliuioh built or endowed by, patronage of, 669 
conveyance of land as sde for church, 729 
conviction of clergyman, ccitificate of, 624 
Convocation, Act (>t Bnbmission, 891 • 

* citation of bishop, 392 

duties of arcbbisiiop with legaid to, 386 

ecclesiastical provincial synods, distinguished from, 390 

houses of, 392 

Lower Houae of, 892 

mandate of archbishop, 891 

president of, 893 

privilege of cleigv going to and returning from, 665 
members, B94 
p^tors, election of, 392 
prolocutors, 898 

prorr^tton or dissolution of, 396 
royal letCers of boshaese, 893 
ettmmoning of, 891 

ta2Bition by der^, disoontlnuonce tff, 89S 
t7p|ter House of, 3M 
oopatcesers, patiofiage of, 671 
cope, use of we^ 4iM 

when a proper ««tmeut, 674 
oom, aveiage priee oC basis erf titlM rentefaarge, 746 
tent (locM), oaskvmeioa of, itt4o titbufientohiuge, 76S 

, *( SO > 
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E00&B81AST10AZ. UiW-^camttmmd, 
com renti^ T4S 

Cornwall, Duehy of, patroofiM in right of, 074, S74 
« grantaMK land by, 71^ 

eoronatlon oath, 881 

■erTlce, 387, 888 • 

oofrporation aggrts^te, a dean and chapter ta a, 488 
ohurcQ trustees are a 474 
ns a, 793 

diocesan ansoomtious, 802 * 

ecclestastical, as owners of property. 793 
Eccltidiststiual ComniiHsionets as a, KOI 
grant of land for church etc. by, 725 
lay, 801 
lenses by, 794 

minister and churchwardens in city of txmdnn as^, 794. 
jmtrooage of cliuroiies built or enriou'cd by, AW 
(^fvari-y, ohuroliwaidtms are, 465 
sole, arulibisbc^ is a, 888 
bishop is a, 404 
canon is a, 427 
Incumbent is a, 668 
vicar-choral is a, 434 
corpus Juris canonwt, 378 
corrupt exchange, 638 

ordination, deprivation by reason of, (133 
corse piesouts, 779 
costa of application for faculty, 647 

proceedings in Ecclcsiosticul Courts, A19 
councils of the Anglican t\immun)ou, 486 
(Jburcb, 891 

county court (old) as ccclcsiiistical authority, 499 

jurisdiction as to tithe renteharge, 718, 749 
com t of aichdeacon, 438 

Court of Augmentation and llevetiues of the King’s Crown, 074 
FiiKt Fiuits and 'feuths, os to, 374 
courts, Christian, 5t)0 

cieatiun of, by Crown, in colonies, 490 
Courts, EcclesIasUcal, 499 
act on petition, fdH 
advocates, 5u2 

appeal from archbishop, 610 

interlocutory decisions, 610 . 

on qIllation of law, 626 
to Privy Council, 611, 629, 631, 647 
provincia] court, 611, 529, 647 
appeals to Rome, 600 
apnearance in, 615 * 

arcmbishops’ court for trial of bishops and heietics, SIO 
archidiaconul courts, 501 . 

articles, 61? 

assessors to determine question of fact, 526 

barnstCTs can practise in, 604 

Bencfftea Act, 1898, court under, 612 

brawling by cletk, 621 

canon law, breach of, 621 

cenmres, 610, 631, 6W 

certificate of correction, 624 

Chancery Court of Yor^ 609 • 

Cbnrcb UiscipUne Act, 1840, procedure under, 626 
trial of cases nndOT, 606 * 

oltacicwi, issue 617, 644 
dvil fij^ts.^ial ot^ 618 
•Dits in, 616 

Clergy DisutpUne Act, 1892, procedure under, 

9rUl of cases undhBr, 606 
College of Doctoais of Lav, 6^ 
commiBsary, 606 ^ 

, courtySOO , 
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Courts^ Beolaslacticnl— eviUinued, 
commiMtoB of review^ 602 
condncAtof suits, 617 
consistory courts, 605 
CanstitutiouB of Clsr;9iidoD, 600 
contempt of conrt, 6S2 
costs of proceeding in, 819, 647, 648 
county court, 499 
Court of Arches, 609 * 

* Delegates, 601 
* Faculties, 610 

High Oommissltm, 602 
court under tho BeiieBces Act, 1896 ..&1S 
courts after the Conquest, 600 
. in pi e-Norman times, 499 
crime, procesdure io case of, 628 
criming suits in, 616 

declaration of, cajiacity to hold preferment, 637 

decrees, enforcement of, 631, 648 

deposttlou, 639 

deprivation, 636, 637. 639 

diocesan courts, 606 

disobedience to decree, 633 

Doctors’ Commons bar, 603 

doctiinal offeud'a, 621, <>53 

enforcement of sentences, decices and oidcrs, 531, 518 

evKieiicc in, 618 

( xcommunication, 632, 689 

f.icul(y cases, 640 

High Commission Court, 602 

bundled couit, 499 

immorality, procedure In cm^c i f, 623 

inhilntion under Public Woiship licgulatioo Act, 1874 . 634 
, jurisdiction of, 618 
lay persons, jurisdiction over, 618 
letters of request, 608 
hbcls, 617 
liti» eontettatio, 618 

motion for promotion of office of judge, 616 
oflencos triable in, 612, 653 
aiders os to proeedmo in, 619 
enfoicenieiil of.631, 648 
origin and history, 499 
penalties under Pluralities Act, 1838...510 
pleadings, 617 
practice in, 616—649 
ceusiues, 684 
civil swtii, 617 
conduct of suits, 617 
contempt, 632 
criminal suits, 616 

declamtion of incapacity to hold preferment, 687 

decrees, enforcement of, 631 

dcixiailion, 639 

deprivation, 636 

disobedience to decree, 633 

eufordsment of sentences, decrees and orden, 631 

cxcommonicatioB, 632, 639 

faculty cases, 540 

general procedure, 615 

laybitlon under Publio Woiebip Regulation Act, 1874...684 
ordttfHMforoeineat of, 681 
penalties under Pluralities Act,,183S...640 
procMate fn respect of eoelesliatioal oSenoos, 620 
,^aiider Church iHsOipline Act, 1840...628 
. . CleivyDlsojfUine Act, 1892...622 

Publio WoHli^ Bogulation Act, 1874..d!i29 
punishnieirtBi 684 «, 
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BOCl«B9IA0!riCA£r LAW<>--«Miewiii«ii. 

OoBrtoi Rcibl6Biastical>-i-«9nie<imMi<. 
prMtioe in— eotU*Hti0i. 

■antanoBi, aifoMameiit xit» S31 
aafowtration, 583** 
aospeosion, fidfi « 

praseat oonstUation of, &05 • 

pTOoctlnre Id ruspeot oi eoelefilMtienJ offenofs. 620 * 

proTincial coartaL 508 

^blie Wonthtp Begalation Act, 1874. pioccicUm undai;. 0S9 
puiushmcntl, 534 
rejotoders, 618 
rcsponsiTO allegatioiM, 618 
Rome, appeals to, 600 
rules and ordeia, 619 
sentences, enfotoemwt of, 6S1 
sepanitioD of, from civil oaorts, 600 
* sequestration, 688 

airaony, 622 

Sooietj of Adrouatea, 60J 
eoliottors can practise in, 604 
snspcnsion, S33 

procedure tu case of, 535 
tradiO |7 by clerk, 622 

transference of certain poweis to Court of Piobate and Divorce Court, 505 
writ of prohibition to, 513 
credence tame, an omnuient, 668 

when lawfully placed m church, 672 
creeds, as bond of union of church, 803 
cremated ashes, interment in church of, 641 
cremation, burial serrioe in case of, 711 
fees U{Mn, 777 

cnnimal suits in Eocicsiastfeal Courts, 515 
cross, making sign of, in baptism, 0^5 

anauthoriBod place in service, 681 
crosses, when legal oinamenu, 668 
Crown appoints archbishops 884 
bishops, 896 
chaplain of, 6**2 

colony, oicatinu of church in, Sbl, 48T 
coustitotion of a church i>y, 4R7 
creation of bishoprics in colonics by, 487 

Rcciesiastical Conrta in oolonios by, 400 
lajise to, 690 ■ 

{latronagB, 883, 574 
powers of, S8i 
presentation by, 596 

right of, to present by reason of simony, 593 
supremacy of, 880 * 

victor of arebb shop, 882 

royal peculiars, 411 • 

Cl ucifUes, 668 
curacy, duration of, 844 

sale of, is simony, 689 
curate, admission to office of, 638 

agreement of, aa to stipend, 639 
ancient meaning of, 443 
appointment of, 627 

as minister in charge, 887 
seqaeatrator, 889 
dnriug sequeatratiun, 626 

vacancy of bmi^op, 644 

tncavibent being tesidait and performlf^ dtfHes, 648 
on ina de qua t e perfomiance of dutiea of benefice, 643 
negligence of Inonmbent, 614 
seqaestretion eC keninfice, 648 
ttbera Inonmbent nlnnatic, 643 

H 4nn«mndeut, 810 
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BOOLBSIASTIOAL LAW—continued. 
corste, deacriptioiis of. 536, 537 

during sequestration, appointment of, 630 

enfonmnaept of delivery of hoiue of residence to, hy aeqoestxatlon, 633 
in olinge, 637 * « 

of a parish, 638 
Peel districS, €37 
licence of, 638 
record of, 645 
requisites of, 645 ^ 

rpToceiion of, 611 
« notice by, 644 
tp, 644 

obedience of, to incumbent, 640 
perpetual, 662 
residence of, 641 

i(tipcnd«of, sequestiatioa for non-payment of, 633 
two, when required, 641 
cure of souls, 609 

duiing vacancy, 636 
curtain behind altar, 671 
customary select vestry, 468 
daily service at sea, 483 

law as to, 658 

deacon, Holy Commnnion cannot be adminislcied by, 689 
marriage by, 376 
deacons, age of, 650 

declaration by, 661 
examination of, 660 
functions of, 662 

• letters dimfssory, 651 

testimonial, of, 660 

* ordination of, 549 
dcail, praycra for, 672 

protection of, 731 

deda an<l chapter, possessioiiB of, division of, 426 
benefice capable of being held by, 634 
bishop acting as, 417 
leases by, 760 

of chapter, appointment of, 417 
benefices of, 419 
income of, 418 
installation of, 419 
lunacy of; 422 
preach, duty to, 419 
precedence of, 421 
qualifications of, 417 
residence of, 419 
resignation of, 421 
' style of, 421 

vestments of, 420 
Dean of the Arches, 609 
dean, patronage of, 579 
deans, honorary, 416 
of chapters, 416 
pecoliars, 416 
the new foundation, 418 
foimdatiOD, 418 
provincial, 416 

rural, 440. She aUa rural deuia 
death, avotoance of bpnefioe by, 627 
debt, seqtHlitration for, 617 
deoeaaea sister, marriage witii, 694 
deeiutee, 779 

doelaraticoi against simony, 694 

as to iMmeficee intended to be held together. 634 
ci aessht, 601 

tnfth l^cdissenting minister, 313 
pottloo, 630 

•< 64 ') 
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dedlamfefcm of stlpeDdia >7 oiinit& 489 
de etmtunuutt eaptmda, writ of, 6U 
d«eonUoD» of too cbarcb, S67 
docroes, enlQ«qBment of, ftSl * 
deerttaUt tmtrmafant«t, 878 

aommuMgt, S78 

deeretolB of Boniface Vlll., 878 
Olemeot 878 
Or^iy IX., 378 
J}ecretun Afagiitri Oratianlt 378 
dedication, 729 
deed of rehnqmafaineot. 698 
4» excommtmvoato eajrienda, wiit, 632 
defazoatiOQ in bitdiop'a charge. 40B 
definition of, 854 
archdeacon, 4.^7 
» army chaplain, 483 
banns, 698 
benefice, 669, 769 
bishop, 896 
canon,426 

Ciitholic Church, 870 
ceremony, 676 
chancellor, 413 
chaiicl, 76& 
chaplain, 647 
Chinch of England, SCO 
church rate, 785 
colonics, 488 
composition teal, 744 
enrate, 660 
dilapidations, 767 
ecclesiasLical roiporatlon, 793 
property, 713 
pnri)08«i, 448, 786 

first fruits, pi i»tUia>, or annates. 779 
glebe, 758 
heresy, f53 
holy tnatrimony, 692 
incumbent, 461 
lectnrer or preacher, 648 
manse, 754 
minister, 660 
mndua dsetmtindi, 744 
monition, 534 
open prayer, 789 
ornaments, 667 
parislv 442, 717 
parishioner, 480 
jmroehtaf 714 
parson, 560 
parsonage, 758 
botiK, 768 

perpetual cuxmoy, 668 
pew, 737 
Teetoxy, 660 
rite, 675 

sequestration, 616 
simony, 598 
spiritual purposes 448 
qioliacioii, 621 
tenths or sIm^mms, 779 
tithes, 742 
▼icars^, 661 

▼imole C%iu*cb of Qbtlat, Vt9 
Tisitsddon, 409 

degrees, ooBfaring of, tor Ardbhleliw of Canterbnqr. wn 
table of 473 

{se 
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K0CI<B81ASTI0AI< JjAW — continued, 

DekigAtos, tkrart of, 501 
denomljiattoii, meaning of, 856 
deposltloQ, 509 

from ii^lj orders, 626 
depraTizig of the Prayer Book, 664 
dcpriTatiori, 535—689 • 

aToulaoce of benefice by, 636 
by reason of corrapt ordination, 635 

failure to read publicly Thlcty-Kine Artkfies, 686 
simony, 635 
/or docirinaJ ofEenec, 621 
Immoj^Uty, 687 
obedience to order, 687 
offences other than arainst morality, 538 
refusal to use Book of Common Prayer, 636 
in‘Case o4 inhibition, 636 

sequeatratioD, 636 
unlawful trading, 687 
of bishop, 407 
sentence of, 637 
depnty cbanccllui, 416 
devise for spiritual pia'poscs, 778 
dilapidations, 767 

agreement to exchange livings without payment for, 769 
inspection of, 769 
loans for, 759 

sequostrai ion for non-payment of, 624 
surveyor of, 769 
surveyor's report, 770 
. obieolJons to, 770 

dlmissory, letters, 661 
* diocesan ossoeialions, 802 
oonrts, 606 

diocese, aroh-piesbytei of the. 421 
" boundaries of, 895 

cathedral is parish cimrch o£ whole, 442 
chancellor of, 412, 606 
definition of, 395 
sub-divisions of, 896 
transferenoc of portions of, 395 
Welsh, services in, 613 
dioceses of province of < 'anterbuvy, 384 

Ycli k, 384 

pie-lloformation, 384 
Dlsoipline Acta, trial of cases under, 606 
discipline, enforcement of, 366 

of the clergy, enforcement of, 512 
^disestablishment of Church of Ireland, 361,'173 
disobedience, deprivation for, 537 

to decree of Ecclesiastical Com t, 533 
facnlty, 648 

disorder in church or churchyard, 470, 663 
dispensation to hold more than one benefice, 604 
dissenters, 8i I —822. See JNonconformista. 
dissolntion of onion of benefices, 608 
^stress for tithe rent-charge, 749 

levy of, by sequestrator, 685 
dtitriot chapeliy, 444, 44J, 449 
dbapels, 447 

Distrlci) Cduuroli Tithe Act, 727, 768 
distriobpkriilb 441,446 

415-~448 

disferteti, ^oeMasiical, 448 

dtstaThance hs thicrclt, 469, 668 

tiisunioD of paiiehjka 608 

divine servioSk 881 

divMcm Into pa isIthas sfflS 

litvosoed peraoBs, mMTiagetff, 884 4 .^ 

. < 8«r t 
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Doeton* CtoauaoiiB bar, ItCO 
Poctfiffs of Xjwvr, OoUflgec^ 60> 
dootarlnat offices, paoiflhmeftt lor, 6S1 
doctrine, altetntion of, effect of upon Churob, 66i 
donative Choroh, 664 

dower, right of {^ronnge hj reuacn of, 676 
dronkennoM a oaose of de[»fration, 623, 623 
Duchy of Ck>mwaU, patronage in right of, 674, 676 
Lanoaster, patronage ta light of, 674, 676 
Dnrham University freed fnm tests, 806, 813 
dvpUm ftterela, suit of, 688 

easement of light and air, grant of, by faculty, 648 
right to pew merely an, 788 
easements, creation of, by incumbent, 76S 
Euater, churchwardens chosen at, 468 
• offcringB, 778 

Bcolesiastical t/ommiasioneni, 794—801 

administrative fnnetiona and powers of, 796 
appointment of, 795, 796 
audit of accounts of, 801 

augmentation of endowment by, 774 . 

Church Building Acts, powois under, 444—446, 72” 738 

Church Estates Commissioners, 79S 
reports of, 797 
common fund of, 783, 799 
constitution of, 794 
Estates Committee, 795 
duties of, 797 

evidence, jiowcr to take, 707 
exchange of lands, powers os to, 763, 764 
instruments under common seal of, 799 
lands, fKiwer of, to hold, 801 
leases, powers as to, 762—764 
loans, flowers ns to, 767, 768 
meetings of, 796 

new paiishes, powers as to, 447—460 

Order m Council ratifyiriK scheme by, 793 

payment to, poner to enforce, 800 

f>ew rents fixed by, 786 

quorum, 796 

report (annual) of, 797 

sale of land, powers as to, 708, 764 , 

schemes by. 798 
tennro of ofiiee of, 796 

transference of powers of Church Building CSommindoners to, 801 
treasurers of, 796 

Ectdealaatlcal Court, criminona clerks, trial of, by, 604 

Courts in colonies, creation by Crown, 490 

Judicial Committee d tboJViry Councii, 611 
jnnsdiction of, 604 
Ses Conits, nsolestasticsi. 

Ecclesiastic^ Dilapidations Arts, 766—773 
eedesiastion law, scope of, 866—371 
Boclesiastioal Lesaes Aots, 761, 763 
Eoole^htf tied Leaslog Aol^ 763~~1'84 
ecdeslMtiaal oflesces, 663 

penons ss owneiv of ptoperlr, 793 
proper^. As pn^erty, ecdeslastlod,* 
purpoees, definition of, 786 

spiritnal |mr|K)scB distinguished froni« 448 

elective dinidt. ^ 

devatlum of tihe Elements, IU«gal% of, 679 ; 

Ember we^ks, 660 ^' 

emhlenmute 637 

ineumbimt resigBlag not saktllhd to, 682 ' 

employees ni State, provhdon for teligioiui mluletmtlaM|B to, 488 
eu^^soliool% chaplains dL fifil ' 

endowment^ app^ftleiuDMttt << on leemstiox ttf dUa»et sad ss p si rit it-narigh, 728 
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endowment, atigmcntatiou of, by private benefaction, 774 
by Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 727, 774 
% lay patron, 727 < 

tithe owner. 727 

of chapel of ease by char|:p! on benefice, 618 
endowments, augmentation of, 722—727, 762, 774, 781, 788 
construction of trusts relating to, 366, 869 
phraseology of deed creating, 869 
engagement for resignation of bericfice, 628 
eiiUironement of archbishop, 386 
episdopal ring, illegality of, 402 

supervision in colcmies, 488 
“established,*' meaning of word, 364 
Estates Committee of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 795 
duties of,^797 

Eton, advowwns held by, C78 

Homan Catholics may not hold office in, 805 
Eucharist, celebration of toe. See communion service- 
evening prayer, 057 
evidence in Ecclesiastical Court, 618 
examination bofoie ordination, 560 
exchange, avoidance of bciiefiec bj', 632 
corrupt, 633 
of advowsons, 664 
Exchequer of the Jews, 823 
excommunication, 639 
exhumation of human remains, 642 
exorcisms, 667 

extension of church, churchyard, or chapel, 734 
extraoidiuary titho rcntcliuige, 761 
• extra-parochial areas, 443 

places, patronage in, 671 
faanltitis, 640—649 
Fgcnltics, Court of, 610 

faculty, ancient lights, interference with, 643 
appeals, 647 
bells, erection of, 647 

church, rebuilding or pulling down of, 648 

citation to persons interested, 641 

confirmatory, 643 

costs of application for, 647 

cremated ashes, interment in church of, 641 

disobedience, 648 

easement of light and air, 643 

enforcement of, 648 

toes for, 548 

glebe buildings, 644 . 

grant of, 646 

human remains, removal of, 648 
injunction, 648 

interment, exclusive right of, 642 

meaning of, 610 

monition, after, 643 

monuments, erection ot 641 

not necessary in cathedral additions ete., 840 

object likely to produce trouble, 646 

OppiodKion to, 546 

pathway, private, 642 

petition for, 644 

pew, 740 

appropriation of, 548 
« pr ooe duT C to obtain, 544 
renarim, exhumation of, 643 
remdvat of illegal fumiture oraameate, 846 
TCpafrs, 548 
revocatioa a!C,.649 
eoMeotto iWOrvatimi, 647 
tableta, eraeikm of, 541 » 
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tombstonw, ereotlon nC, S41 ' 

Taolta, ooDstraotiCKB o{» Ml 

▼BBtn, oonaont o£| ^ 

fieal; consent of, wfien necessary to emnt of. M# 
farming, restrictions on clergyman as to, Aii 
fees at viidtation, 411 
corse presents, 77ft 
oxtoriionate, taking of, 666 
tor burial, 712 

of nou-pariahlOBer, 777 

ecrtlAcatc of dissenting minister baling made a deolaration taith, 813 
eburohing, 709 
faculties, 649 
induction, 603 

institution, collation and Uoence, 603 
, monumeuts, 777 

ordination, BM 
publication of banns, 707 
searcbes, 779 

for Order in Oouncil ratifying scheme by Ecclesiastical Oommissioners, 
779 

etc. in register of baptisms, 687 * 

in Peel districts, 778 
mortuaries, 779 
of chancellor, 416 

ecclesiastical judges and registrars, 519 
new districts, 778 
parish clerk, 476 
sexton, 478 

on cremation, 777 • 

depositing cciliflcate of r^istratfon of dissenting place of Wuisbip, 817, 
installation of a canon, 428 

dean of ciinpler, 4!9 

licence to hold more than one benoflee, 601 

marriage, 707 * 

searches in marriage register, 707 
payable at orchidiacounl visitation, 440 
by bishop, 400 

honorary canon, 434 
on collation to minor canonry. 435 
surplice, 776 
table of. 776 
first fruits, 400, 779 
fittings of church, 735 

fixtmcs, grants from Queen Anne's Bounty fur, 782 
flowers, vases of, on holy (able, 671 
font, provision of, 471 • 

foreign cdhntries, Cburcb of England in, 497 
forfeiture for failure to r«*ad At tides, 603 , 

to Crowm for simony, 693 
formation of churches, 361 
foundation of church, 720 
free chapel,smeaniug of, 789 

freehold, lay parish clerk dT andeut parish has a, 476 
of church and obutchyard. 750 

vested in incombent, 468 
sexton in ancient parish lias a. 478 
free seats, 786 

furniture, illegal, removal of, by faculty, 515 

gaol chaplain, 6M 

gates, ctmoel screen, 670 

general chapter, 4S4 

gifts for spintust pnrpooe, 778 

to cmntBl) iindmr Boman Jaw, 857 
ehnrdbca, 728 
rellgitnis arders, 810 
glebe baildinga, faculty for, ftii 

oompenstitioB to tmumt of, 799 • 

<»r 
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EOCLBSIASTlOikXt LAW— eontimttd. 
glebe, on1tiy«i4oiB of, 764 
deflnltion of, 763 
incln^^ in manse, 764 

land of, Investment of ptoceeds of sale of, *766 
lands of, sale of, 764 
mortgage for expebdltnre on, 766 
giOTOS, illegality of^ 402 
godoparents, 686 

goods In church, sacrilege to take^iTaG 
gospel, singipg o£ sentences before and after, 677 
grants from Quean Anne's Bonnty, 781 
guardian of thp spiritoalitius, 386, 390 
hi'iesy, 663 

depriration for, 638 

heretics, archbishop’s court for trial of, 610 
High Cbiuraiasion Conit, 502 

foi Ecclesiastical Causes, as to, 874 
Holy Communion, 689. iSm Communion, 
holy matrimony. Sea matrimony. 

“ holy orders," episcopal ordination implied in, 630 
homage by bishop, .lilU 
honorary canons, 433 
deans, 416 

hospital, as an ecclesiastical corpoiation, 791 
chaplain of, 651 

House of Commons, incapacity of clcigymao to sit in, 656 
right of Konconformist to sit In, 811 
Roman Catholic to sit in, 80S 
House of Lonls, right of bishop to sit in, 403 
* Nonconformist to sit in, 811 

, Roman OathoUo to sit in, 804 

bonso of residence, 610, 753 

dilapidations, 767 

enforcement of delivery of possession of, to enrate, 623 
fixtures, grants from Queen Anne's Roiiuty for, 782 
grant of land for, by corporations, limited owners etc., 736 
’ public bodies, 723, 765 
insurance of, 772 


mortgage, default in payment of, 622 

foi esponditure on, 756—760 
oecniiation of, by widow, 627 
puicnaso of, 754 
provision of land for, 723 

new, by sale of old, 754 
residence of curate in, 641 
use of surplus pew rents for purchaso of, 783 
human remains, removal of, 542, 731 , 

Jhundrod court as ecclesiastical authority, 499 ' 

hymns, interpolation of, at service, 659 

illegal agreements for i-esignation of benefice, 628 

furniture or ornaments, removal of, by faculty, 616 
images, legality of, 663 
immorality, deprivatioa for, 587 

prooedure agatmt clerk in case of, 623 
prosecution for, in Oonslstoi^ Cour^ 636 
luproprialion, meaning of, 717 
impropriatoni feoognised as lay reotturs, 803 
improTttmenta by incumbent, 764 
inoapaottiy to heud preferment, 637 
'jioeate, tm td, 682 • 

Income of htolibpi 406 
oattetti 431 
dean oC chapter, 416 
tax, KWteroftetin^ are subiect to, 7T6 
4n eaassumdaia, bdMbng benefice, ^ 
incumbent, appt^lilament of onrate on negligence of. 611 
bankrupAiy of, aequeatMtion on, 630 
c6iaige»lQr»616 ~ 
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Inenmbentt oniiiDJBaioa of lotinlix m to perfonnatHW of dotkis 619 
ooment to erectloir ebapel, 609 
OMBtrol of moDtcgr^soUoctod Jo oiiaixA, til 
oieatlon cd eaaeoieBto bjr, ifOS 
derivation of name, 610 • 

dUapidatione bj, 768 
duties of, inadequate perfermanoe of, 61# 

Easter offering to, 7S5 
ecclesiastical duties of, 618 * 

election of, by psurtshionen, 4S6 
endoarment ot chapel by, 7S7 
estate of an, is a fee simple qualified, 764 
freehold of church Tested in, 466 
improTements by, 764 
inhibition of, for negligence, 614 
leases by, 761 

lunatic,' resignation of, 680 
mines, opening br, 764 
monition to reside on benefice, 612 
mortgages by, 766 

non-residence of, sequestratton for, 623 • 

obedience of enrate to, 640 

of pariah, 461 

patronage of, 679 

pension of, 630 

retired, scheme for, 783 
performance of divine service by, 661 

without leave of, 663 
position of, dujittg sequestmUon, 626 
questions as to reaidenoe and service of, 613 
residence of, 610 

resident and keeping a curate, dutuu of, 663 
retired, scheme fur pension of, 788 
retiring, charge for pension of, 616 
right to officiate, 610 
sale of glebe lands by, 764 , 

sequestration in cases of default of, 622 
stipend, augnientaliou of, by pew lonts, 767 
of, (layment of, out of pew rents, 766 
timber, cutting by, 764 

cnoonscoiaied place, holding of servtca in, 663 
vote of, at vestiy mesting, 466 * < 

waste by, 768 
India, bishops in, 495 

Chnroh of England in, 496 
induction of archdeacon, 487 

* oleigymau, 6(l2 * 

infant, pfeseatatloa by, S73 

infirmity, resignation with a pension on account of, 629 
inhabitants, patronage in bands of, 679 
inhibiUtm, deprivation in case of, 686 

^ incumlient for negligence, 614 

inferior officers diirixm visitation, 411 
pending proceedings under Church Discipline Act, 1S42.,.62{ 
under nolic Worwip Emulation Act, 1874.. Ji84 
injuBCtiian to restrain alteration witbont a facnlty, 648 

g reseutatloa, 686 
,.99 
canon, 428 
dean of chaptm, 419 
InatltnlioiB, ebapUd^n of, 861 
cf Msenyman, 601 

insursnoe ot ecclesiastical prupeny. 772 
interment In ohutefa of cesmated tunes, 641 
Investment of prooeeds of sale of jitebc lands, 788 
Japan, Holy OatboBo diurch 

Cbown patKinafa bedd by,69« i 

Jeers, 824—829 * 
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Jews— continued. 

Board of Deputies, 828 

chnrcli patronage bj, 899 * 

concessions as to proceedings in court to, 82B 

diasentera, ore, S2& 

disturbance ef ajnagogne, 827 

elc( tiona on Saturdays, privileges os to, 829 

Kxchequer of the, 825 

legal status of, 824 * 

, L>oud6n Committee of Deputies of Biitmb, 828 
marriage according to naage of, recognition of, 829 
mlnistei', status of, 827 

tenure of office of, 827 
onth of, 829 

Bentatoueb, swoin on the, 828 
“ Statutum Judaaismo,'* or “de la Jenerie," 825 
Sunday labour, 829 
synagogue, disturbance of, 827 
registration of, 827 
secretary of, powers of, 827 
Toleration Act, 1688, did not extend to, 826 
West TiOndon Congregation of Biitish, 828 
yeii,ba, bequest for maintenance of, 826 
joint tenants, patronage of, 571 
ludge, motion for pioniotion of office of, 516 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 511 
powers of, S*'.! 

judicial duties of archbishop, 3SC 
. Jury, exemption of clergy fioiii service on, 656 

Roman Catholic priest flora seiving on. 807 

* jut Uturgtewm, 669 
jut patrotMtua, 588 
key of chuich, custody of, 469 
King as supreme Ordinary, 383 
supremacy of, 380> 

King’s cliaplatn, G52 * , 

Lambeth Confetenco, 485 
degrees, 387 
quailrilateial, 486 

Lancaster, Duchy of, pationago in right of, 574, 576 
land tor sites of chuiolies and chuichyauls, 721 

in city of Ijondon, thurchwiirdcus can buy and hold, os a corporation, 466, 
794 

tax, loans for redemption of, 760 
lapse, collation to benefice by, 687 
of patronage, 690 

presentation notwithstanding, 692 ’ . 

law of Church of England, 374. Set alto Chiucb of England, law oL 
lay corporation, 801 

pauon, endowment by, 727 
render, 480 
rector, 717 
vicars, 436 
lease of bmeficc, 616 
leases, sgrionltural, 761 
building. 762 
hy corporations, 794 
dean and oha^ter, 760 
tuitting, 764 

of ohnrch property, 761 
leolfireni, 

legality ^ eoelcsiastioal practices, tests of. 666 

legatine oonstituiiona, 377 

lesson, omfeMioii nf words Cromt 661 

lessons, table of, 663 

letters dimlssoQt, S61r 

^ lAtten of BnrinOSSi'’ 899 

l6t(im of orders, 659 
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letten of request, when Issned, 508 

patent, appointment of bishop by, 890 

• creaUon of colonial episcopal sees by, 491 
testimonial, 550 

libel, eennona and the law of, 650 , 

libels, 517 

liberty of religious werstup, Acts providiag for, 809 
Uoeoce, admission of clergyman by, 602 

for non-rcsidence, 610 * 

removal of body from churobyard, 788 
of assistant oarate, 638 

chapel for publication of banns etc , 697 
chaplain of gaol, 650 

workhouse, 651 
to Missions to Seamen, 651 
curate, revocation of, 641 
lecturer or preacher, 645 
marriage, 701 

minister of chapel of ease, 646 

proprietary chai>ei, 647 

to colonial auit foreign clergy to ofliutate in England, CS4 
hold more than one benctice, 604 
member of religious order, 607 

otliciate elsewhere than in a consec rated building, €09 
preach where no salary is attaobctl, 636 
reside m bouse other than lioose of residence, 611 
light scot, 776 
lights, 681, 682 
limitation for tithe, 744, 746 

rentchaige, 748 
of action, 748 

time for lecovery of rigtit of patronage, 688 
LfiLany, use of, 668, 669 
litigious church, 686 
hits cunfpitahn, 618 

loans fur building parsonage, 766—758, 788 , 

ompensMiion paid to tenant of glebe, 769 
dilapidations, 769, 7h2 
expenses of commulatiun of tiiho, 760 
improvement of land, 759 

liarsonage or bnildingy of benefloe, 755 —759, 788 
pui chase of {larsonage or land, 765—757, 788 
redemption of land tax, 760 
repair of chancel, 7 'j 5 
churches, 734 

sanctioned by (Governors of Queen Anne s Uouuty, 755 
loouM xn,ehoro^ 4S7 * 

London, CoDsistory Court of, 507 

tithes in, 752 • 

Lord Chancellor, patronage of, 575 
lunacy of dean or canon, 422 
lunatic, presentation whore patron is a, 673 
mandate for cpnsccration of colonial bishop, 489 
induction, 603 

manors, boundaries of ancient parish dctermincii by thoM of, 448, 715 
manual acta at communion service, 679 
marriage, affidavit before grant of licence 702 

at sea, 483 • 

banns, pablication 698 
body of chnrcfa, shoud take place in. 705 
by dqpctm, 876, 705 

peraon pietendiiw to holy orders, 705 
eanonioal noon TO5 
eertidcataa of, 705 
esactitlala to, 70S 
Jowiab, veccvnltiMi <6^ 
lawful mothodi of oaMinition of, 698 
lleOnoe, affidavit befora gvant of, 708 
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mnrrlAge, lioooo^ caveat agalnet grant of, 702 
licencea, 701 

Kiftioonforraiate’, 808, 818 * 

ctf persons already married to one another, 706 
divorced for adultery, 694 
* under twentj'one years, 698 
Quakers, 828 
place of, 694 

refusal to celebrate, 657 * 

* solemnise, 694 

registrar's certificate of, 703 
registration of, 706 
Homan Catholics', 809 
solemnisation of, 704 
. validity of, 708 
vestry, in, 706 

with deceased wife’s sister, 694 
witnesses to, 705 
See al»» banns 

married woman, presentation by, 678 
Master of the Faculties, 610 
matrimony, holy, 692 

certlfirates of marriage, 705 
fees, 707 

marriage licences, 701 
place of banns and roarnugc, 694 
icgislrar's certificate, 70.t 
registration of marriage, 705 
right of marriage, 692 
solemnisation of marriage, 704 
validity of maiiiage, 708 
See also marriage 
medietif'S, 663 

meeting of clergy, without King's licence, legality of, 441 
places of dissenters, 817 

membcistilp of Church of England, what constiLutra, 371 

merger of tithe rentoharge, 751 

Mothiidist Church (United), constitution of, 823 

metropolitan, meaning of term, 387 

military station as an extio-parochial district, 443 

mines, opening by Inenmhont, 764 

mining leases, 764 * 

minister, definition of, 660 

of chapels of ease, 646 
proprietary cliapel, 647 

^ also cleigy ; curate ; incumbent; rector •, idear, 
ministers, supply of, in colonies, 487 ‘ , 

' foieign paits, 497, 498 

minor canons, 484 

ap^iointmeiit of, 434 
Income of, 486 
minors, marriago of, 693 
missionary church, recognition of, 487 
mission room, 790 
nutro. illegality of, 402, 676 
mixed ebidioe^GTS 
tithes, ris 

NtMhw deeimaftdi, 744 • 

monastetlea, dissolution of, 801 
rights ot, 716 

aonltioh, el«jd suit may commence hy, 617 
* dehi^ may contain, 8S1 
de^itk« of. 684 

denjtitlkf sentence accompanied by, 620 
eattunii^obedlenoe to, 584^ 63C. 537 
taonltijn necessary after, 543 
issuk «d W»Tice befomseiiaeskmtioii, 693 
pnaedluB ieqnestratloni 9ll *’' 
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nxmltiaa to reaSde on bo^efioo^ €1S 

nsder dmroh piBciplice Aot, lfi4<I...SSI 
monomenti, altentHm til f^olfy fov. Ml 
Hbbm for, 777 
InaoriptiooB cm, 673, 777 
monlity, offence* againat, 633 
mommg prayer, €57 , 

nortgBfie tor pzorlding heuee ot resideuoe, scKimstarntioo oa dtfMUlt w to, 62S 
of sdvoweon, 673 

benefice. 615, 7&&—7&9 
Sea alet> loenii. 
pow rente, 616, 788 
mortgHges bj incumbent, 765 
Horlmuin ActM, prorisioos of, 721 

mortmain restnotlona, EcclesiHeticat CTummiasionen, how far nffeoted^by, 801 
^ mortoancs, 77» • 

motion for promotion of office of judge, 616 

municipal boroughs, major, alderman or coanmllot in, clorgymftn cannot be, 667 
{latronage, 677 
music in church, 479, 677 
name, alteration of, at cun tirmat ion, 688 
(surname), right to cliansr^, 699 
national church, menniug of, SCO 
naval chaplains, 649 
nave, repair of, 732 
navy, aorvicos in, 483 
new district church, repair of, 783 
parish, beadle in. 479 

church a arilen of, 464 
parish olerh In, 476 
parishioners of, 481 
vesting of site fur cliurch in, 726 
parishes, constitution of, 443 
fees of, 778 
patronage of, 568 
vcstiy meetings in. 4.17 
nest presentation, purchase of, 693 
nomination preceding presentation, 696 
Nonconformists, 811—822 

chorchwaidens, when not eligible as, 461, 462, 811 
declaration of faith by minister, 813 
distarbauce of worship of, 617 
Jews, 82J 

liberty of worship, 308 
locked doors, worship with, 817 
meeting places, registiatiou of, 369, 817 
minister, appointment of, 8^4 
* dismissal of, 616 

quali6c.itums of, 815 , 

tenure of office of, 815 

residence of, 816 
trustees for appointment of, 814 
ministers, exemptions of. 813 
privileges of, 818 
rights of. 813 

E R^ierty of, 869, 819 
inaketB, 82S 

registration ot meeting places, 869, 817 * 

schism, effect of, On t%utch *^30 

sehools, offices in, not open iq, 812 

site for place of worship, provision lor, 823 

tests, abolithm 813 

XbleraUon Act, 367, 369, Ml 

tmsiees, vesting of property in. 3(<9, 821 

Unitarians, ^4 

universllJes, offioes ln» nofc emu to, 818 
Nonconformists Jldief Act, 813 
na(i>re«denoeii Demdties tot, 610 , 

< «6 y 
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Don-residenoe, •equeslration ftv, 829 
Btupendon, 618 

non-reftiden^ promotion of suit bj, 667 
north cide of I 10 I 7 table, G7S 
notice of baonn, 698 ^ 

luirial wifhont nae of burial ofTicc, 710 
Holy Communion, 690 

intention to apply to Board of Agi’iculture for approval ot rate, 76S 
notices during coromtinlon scrriccf 690 
* divine service, 680 
• service, 600 

oath at coronation, 881 
by atheist, 829 
Unitarians, 829 

oaths of clergyman before institution, roTlation, 651, 601, 603 
due onedieucc io archbishop, 886 , 489, 498 
•K-WB, 829 

taken by bishop, 897, 489, 498 
to be taken before ordination, 551 
by Nonconformists, 811 
Homan Catliollce, 804 
uitcnces, ecclesiastical, 658—657 

altcrntious without faculty, 513, 540, 654, 665 
articles, maintenance of doctrine contrary to, 654 
banns of marriage, wrongful publication of, 656 
blnsplioniy, 653 
brawling, 521, 638 
depraving the prayer book, 651 
entrance to church, prevention of, 656, 817 
extortionate foes, 656 
< fabric, in respect of, 540, 654, 667 
fasts, unauthorised, 657 
heresy, 653 

« marriage, celebration of, without banns or licence, 656, 698, 703 
neglect of duties, 057 
non-icbidence, 610, 667, 671 

olilciating in parish without consent of incumbent etc , 658 
01 dination, assumption of power' of, 656 
ornaments, in resiwct of, 539, 545, 655 
preaching In place of public worship without licence, 656 
uncoiisecratod building without licence, 656 
repair, failure to, 618,.657 
ritual, in respect of, 529, 655, 665 
unauthorisua prophecies or exorcisms, 667 
unlawful trading, 622, 537, 557, 621 
visitation, non<attendance at, 667 
wearing graduate’s hood withont title, 657 
•offering at churching, 709 
days, 779 

offerings, Easter, 776 

mortuaries, 779 

offertory at communion service, 472, 691 
office ot judge, promotion of, 616 
“ofl5clal*’ of archdeacon’s court, 438 
official priuci))al, 412 
offloiating, right of incumbent of, 609 
open prayer, dfflnition of, 789 
onidianls, tithes on, 746 • 

orders as to procedure of Ecclesiastical Courts, 619 

in eotmcil ratifying schemes by Ecclesiastical Conunisffioneia, 796 
letteia 41 ^ 552 
denooos, 552 
priesW, 6S3 
the 549 

ordinaiy, Kin^ 689 

meanidg 506. Set bishop ; ehanoellor 

9 ldinaUon, ooirra^t, ^privation by reason of, 635 . 

dedaratihB ond oaths Wfore, -661' 
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ordhwtKwi, ezunlBfttkm twbira, OSO 
few tor,«Sl . « 
letten dimiaoi 7 ,dMil 
* • of ordet*. 55S 

of » bastard, Ml * 

ookmtdi ud axtsnmeoos derg;, 658, 601 • 

penalties for cxnrrnpt, 651 
si gtrfs, 660 

time and place for. 660 * 

title for, m case of colonial etc. dergjr, S5i 
tlUesto, 650 
organists, 479 

omsmentB, illegal, removal of, bj faculty, 666 
meaning of, 667 

of choi^, oustody of, 468 » 

, not necessarily iuoladed in consecration, 738 

the oharch, 667 
minister, 678 
rnblic, 667 
unlawful, 666 
oysters not titbeable, 747 
painted windows, 668 
paintings. 668 

pariah, alteration of boundaries oS, 460 
beadles, 479 

boundaries determined by Lboso of manors, 143, 716 
determination of, 747 
ofaurcb, attemlanco at, 481 

of whole diocese, cathedral is, 448 
tnstees, 474,703 
clerk, appointment of, 476 
duties of, 476 
fees of, 476 

person in holy orders as, 476 
qoalifioitiona of, 475 
removal of, 477 

trial of, before archdeacon’s court bOl 
consolidated chapclry, 444, 446 
curate in charge of, 638,643 
dehnition of, 442, 717 
distinct and sepaiate, 444, 446 
diHtriit, 444, 445 • 

chapclry, 444 447 

[larish under New Pansbea Act, 1656 ..445, 41J 
division into, 716 • 

eztra-iinrochial area, 443 
incumbent of, 451. ,See also incumbetii% 

uih6bttants of, right of sepnltnre of, 7»0 
lay reader, 480 • 

military station as an cztnv-parocbuil duitxict. ii3 
new ecclesiastical, 448 
organist, 479 
panslPeierks, 476 
parfsbionefs, 4M 
particular district, 444, 447 
Fed district, 444, 446 
parish, 444,443, 448 
separate, for spiriUial purpose^ 444. 447 
sextons, 478 
etdeemen, 474 
▼esbry, 46S 
peririuB, wndsnt, 448 

eonstitation of Churob fnto, 442, 716 
disuniting of, 461 
union of, 461 

partohionen, repair of aave^ 788 

ri^ts azid dntiiM Of, dW 
of, ta dmreh, 737 

c«> 
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parishioners, rights of, in churehyard, 741 
{jarliamentaiy select Testiy, 458 
yaroohAa, nulaniog of, 442, 714 
parochial idiapcl, meaning of, 789 
2 >aTuohAa'mu, recognition rit, 717 
parson, Impnrsoneei 698 

meaning of, 660. See algo incumbent ; rector p Tiear. 
panotutge house, definition of, 768. See also house of residence^ 
owning of, 768 ' 

partition of adrowson, 678 
pastoral staff, tue of, 403, 675 
ptiten, 667 ‘ 

, patent of chancellor, 413, 606 
path, faculty for, across eharebyard, 542 
patron, 'pamnmunt. King ns, 883 

patronage, belonging to seller by virtue of office, sale of. 433 
by trustees in perpetuity, 58<t 
Crown, 674, 593 
diaturbanoe of right of, 685 

exchange, transfer or alterntion of rights of nndet- scheme of Ecclesias 
tjf-nl Commlsiloners, 684 
in exti-n-parochial places, 571 
right of benefice, 679 

Duchies of I.ianciisfcei and Cornwall, 674 
spiritual office, 679 
lapse of, 690 
limitation of time, 589 
of benefices, 664 

bishop, 406, 412, 427, 433, 437. 440 
canons, 432 

cathedral and collegiate chapters, 678 
chapel without district, 667 
ohnpteCf 42G 

oharchls and chapels provided by private anbscription, 668 
built or endowed by oor|mrations, 669 
etc. established nnder Chnrcli Building and New Parishes 
Acte, 666 

provided, endowed, and supplied with repair fund, 668 
coparoeneni, 671 
oousolidated chapelries, 667 
dean, 579 

district cha|te]ri(ai, 667, 671 
parishes, 667 
incumbent, 679 
inhabitants, 679 
•Tews, 829 
mint tenants, 671 
Lord Chancellor, 676 
' mnnicipal corttoratious, 67. 
new parishes, 668 
Peel parishes, 668 
ratepayers, 679 

separate parish for spiritual purposes, 567 
tenants in common, 671 

universities, colleges and publiu schools, 674, 677 
’rvioamges, 606 

in gift of rector daring vacancy in rectory, 679 
refusal of presentee, 591 “f 
to institute, 689 
tmii'der of, 682 
tmismlseion of, 682 
emer Church Building Act, 1831...t44 
ttsmcMltion, 685 *■* 

wheri^vowson htdd npoo trast for eale, 683 
IH^efloe under witniieBtrarion, 679 
488 swadyowion emd presentatlOB. 
peonllars, deans , 

of ArchhUhOp of Catiflh^lhnry^ Iw 
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BOOLESIASTICAI. LAW—mmtiiniMiL 
jMcmlian, riaitstton^of, 411 
Peel chorches, repair of, 784 • 

dtetrict^carate ia ohargb of, 637 
fees in, 776 

paciehes and <liiitri<'t«, 444, 448, 449 
patronage of, 566 

pcen of too realm, archblshopH and btabope not, 887 
penalties fur ooirapt exchange, 638 
ordination, 551 
resignation, 6S8 
non-reaideuoe, 610 
In case ol simouy, 6S>3 

on colonial or foreign clergy offloiatlng in England withoot lloanoe, 
under Plunditiea Act, 1S38...640 
pension, cesser of, by deed of rolinqnishraent, 6S1 
declaration of, 630 

derived from tithe rentoharge or globe lands, variation of, G3I 
Urait of, 630 
of archbishop, 890 

presentation to benefice subject to a, 682 
resignation with, on account of infirmity, #20 

under Incumbents Uesignatum Act, 187), is a ubaigu on revenues of 
beiiofioc, 616 

pensioned clmk, status and liability of, 631 
pensions for retired inunrabents, scheme fur, 768 
pertana, imptrutnata^ 603 
fictition, act on, 518 

for faculty, 644 
to bishop for consecration, 729 
petty canon, 434 
pew, 737—741 

allotment of, under Churuh ituilding Acts, 740 

appropi lation of, by faculty, 542 

assignment of, 738 

definit on of, 737 

derivation of, 737 

faculty, 740 

prescriptive right to, 739 
rent, 471 

renters, choice of churchwarden bv, 464 
rents, 786—788 

action for, 767 * 

application of snrplaa to augment St loend, 7 7 
oosacr of, on permanent endowmoTii, 787 
boui>e of resiuciiec, use of surplus for putchasi^ 785 
mortgage of, 613 

• non-payment of, remedies for, 787 
payaole in advance, 787 
payment of stipend out of, 785 
repair of, 739 

ri^t to by faculty or prescription, 739 
• merely an easement, 789 
snrrender ol, 741 
phraseolo^ of trust deed, 869 
pleadingsTn Ecclesiastteal Court, 517 
plough alms, 776 

pluraUtica, 604, 633 _ 

PhiTalities Act, 1888, penalties imddE 340 

Aot^ union of bene&ees nndei 605 
poll at vestvT meeting, 186 
pooT'hox, 607. Sm ^ms basin. 
post-Kefonnation canons, 879 
practice hi Ecclesiastical Ooorts, 515—549 
articles and libels, 517 
oensnres, 534 
civil sui^ 517 
conduct iA ffuits, 519 
oontempt, 639 
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practice in Booleaiastical Oonrts— eontimud. 
criminal enits, 616 

deoiaxafton of iacapacity to hold preferment! 637 
' decrees, enforcement of, 631 
depOBlUon, C39 * 

deprivation, 665, 685 
diHobcdienoe as to decree, 683 
‘ enforcement of eentences, decrees and orders, 681 
excoraipnnication, 539 * 

/acuity cases, 640—649 
See alee faculties, 
general pVoccdnie, 516 

inhibition under Public Worship UcgnlaUon Act, 1874...634 
orders, enforcemont of, 631 
peualtle»ondor Pluralitiee Act, 1838.4.640 
procedure in respect of ecclesiastical offences, 630 
under Church Discipline Act, 1840...626 
Clergy Discipline Act, 1892...622 
Pablic Worship Kegnlatlon Act, 1874...629 

punishments, 634 
sentences, enforcemAat of, 681 
sequestration, 63.8 
susftension, 536 

Prayer Book, alteration of prayers in, 882, 659—661 
depraving the, 654 
form of service in, 668 
full title of, 668 
provision of, 471 

unlawful addition to service in, 630 
^ variation from, 059 

prayer, open, definition of, 789 

See ahto public warship and servico. 
prayers for the dead, 672 
preachers, 045 
preaching, 002 

In unconscomtod place, 609 
prebond, 427 
preconisntion, triple, 397 
preferment, incapacity to hold, 637 
meaning of, 624 

prolate, see archbishop ; bishop. 

premiums on lenses etc.,'704 

rresbyterian Church of England, rules of, 828 

presuriptiun in case of tithes, 744 

prescriptive-right to |>ew, 739 

presentation, 59.'>—6U1 

. belonging to seller by virtue of office,'sole of, 4J2 

by co-owners, 696 
Crown, 596 

completion of, 697 
infant, 573 

lay natron, completion of, 697 
l^ora Chancellor, 676 
married woman, 673 
pretending patron, 685 
spirttnal patron, completion of, 697 
tenant by the curtesy, 673 
in dower, 678 

conditional on exchange being carried out, 638 
form 696 

. injuDhtton to restrain, 686 
mode of presenting, 696 
nominatfew preceding, 696 
notice of ^usal to present, 600 
notwithshneding l ap — t 899 
of alien, 098 • « 
bastard, B98 

clerk to benefice snbjotft to a {lension, 638 
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preaeBtatkyn— eotUinmgd, 

preaeatea, taoraiity of, 098 • 

• orthcxk^ o{,*B98 
pliTsical titoaba, 699 
qua-tiiScationa of, 697 

aaffiolenoj of learning of, 698 • 

auiBoleitt teatimouy m former good life, 698 
lefnaal of presentee, lapae through, 601 
reaaona tor, 698 * 

to admit when chnrch is litigious, 600 
institute, 689 

tevocatlon of, by death of presentee, 697 
right of, disannexed from adsowaon, 585 
sale of right of, by anclion, 688 
self, by patron, 696 
simony, 661, 693, 638, 638 
to benefice in patronage of chapter, 699 
usurpation, 585,589 
variation eumulando, 567 

where advowaon held in trust for a Soman Catholic, 674 
la mortgaged, 673 # 

patron is a lunatic, 578 

presentment by churchwarden, 473. Sre advowson and patrotinga, 
presumption as to continuance in faith in which one was born, 858 
priest vicnr, 434 
priests, functions of, 653 
primitia, 779 

Primitive Methodist model deed, 823 

prison chaplain, 660 

private chapel, meaning of 789 

house, administration of Holy Communion In, 692 
marriage in, 694 
privileges of clergymen, 655 

Privy Counoil, Judicial Committee of the, 511 • 

imwers of, 383, 502, 610,611, 516, 635. 
processional lights, 682 » 

processions, 682 
proctors, election of, 392 
procurations, meaning of, 440 
of bishops, 411 

prohibited degrees, table of, provision of, 472 
prohibition, writ of, to EoclesiasCtcal Courts, 619 
prolocutors of Convocation, 393 
proruotem of criminal suit, 51C 
promotion of suit by non-residents, 667 
proper chupter, 424 
property,*eocies{a8ticat, 713 
alienation of, 760 
chapels, 788 
characteristics of, 718 
church rates, 784 

commqp fund of Bcoleaiastloal Commissioners. 783. Sm aUt common fund, 
oonscemted churches and ohnrohyanhi, 718 
dilapidation, 767. See alto dilapidations, 
dues, 776 

Easter offerings, 776 

ecclesiastical by reason of its owuetsbip, 784 
persons as owners of, 792 
fees, 777. See aito fees, 
first fmits, 779 
^be, 763 • 

btid tm ^irltoal purpOMa on behalf ot Ohuieh of Bnglaad, 743 * 

losuxaaoe of, 771 

l e as es of, 760. See alee leases, 

miaeion rorans, 788 

mortgagee for oaqpeadt ta wo on house of reaidenoe nr gieho or 766 

owners dL 792 

patiefaionens! rights in ehnmh, 797 ^ 
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property, ecolefriaetieal— aontimiedt 

parisliionen’ rights in ohtitefayard, 741 • 
parsons^ house, 758. See aZiw house of tmtAmce, 

•pew rents, 786. See alee pew rents, 
pews, 787. See also •pewa. 
privstc benefadtions, 773 

Qticen Anne’s Bounty. 779. See also Queen AnneY Bounty. 
• tat' 8, chnrch, 463, 784 ^ 

fo,<j8tera. 741 
srUe of, 763—767 
8untlay schools, 791 
tenths, 779 

tithe Tentchnrge, 745. See also tithe renteharge. 
tithes, 742. Bee also tithes 
property of dissenting obuiches, 819 
propltccics, unauthorised, 657 
propiiotary chapel, meaning of, 790 
minister of, 647 

Protestant Nonconformists. See Nonconformists. 


provincial constltntions, 377 

courts, 608, 62eiV628, 631 
deans, 416 

proTinees of Church of England, 383 
psalms, use of, 668, 669 

public auction, sale of light of presentation by, 683 
schools, chaplains of, 651 

Nonconfoi mists in, 812 

S itronnge of, 677 
Oman Catholics m, 806 
worship and church ministrations, 657- 712 
ablution, ceremony of, 68.3 
additional fumis of service, 660 
banns, 604, See aleo banns 
baptism, 684. ufso baplism. 
biretta, 672, 67.» 
brawling, 469, 6C3«- 
burial, 3‘>8, 710 
candles, 681 
ceremonies, 676 
ccrtiflcatcs of marriage, 705 
climcel SOI ceil gates, 670 
chiirchings of ^'omcn, 709 
communion table, 671 
confirmations, 688 
credence table, 672 
crosses, 668 

crucifixes, 668 * • 

decorations of the church, 667 
divine service m general, 657 

duties and riglits of incumbents, 661. See aiee tneumhenta, 
of the clergy, 667, See also clergy, 

Blements, the, 677 

elevation of the oonseorated Elements, 679 
fees, 707 

flowers, vases of, 671 

Il<lly (jommnnion, 689. See also Communion. 

holy matrimqny, 692. See also matrimony. 

homilies, 660 

hymns, 669 

imnges, 668 

inaetoBe, 683 

incMubents, dntles and rights of, 681. See also inoninbentib 
Itissms, 658 

light%jpreoe88ional, 688 
Itesa^ me of, 659 
Bianm dub, concealmatt of, 679 
marble pontninBion ti^ble, 674... 
marriage, eertifleatee ofV 708 
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paUfe wonblp mu) mtoi8»a» ttoB t~ -j im ll Bwi»* 

afttriage UoencM* 70t 
• ol» f0& 

•Mmmibiatioa of, t96, T<M^ 
valldit9^<d, TOig 

minister, omaBMUta of &«, 69S 
mitr^ M Vh 408, 078 
mixing of tbe wln« with witter^ 670 
notices daring terrice^ 660 
offertoi 7 , 691 

omamentB, meaning of, 667 

of tbe <marob, 667 
ministar, 673 
painted wlndcnni, 668 
powers of bishop as to, 406, 666—601 
prayers tor the dead, 672 
preaching, 669, 663 
processional lights, 083 
proeesaions, 683 
psalms, use nf, 658 
publioation of banns, 698 
register of l^ptisms, 687 
r^strar’s cerLiflcate of marriage, 718 
regutmtlon of marriages, 705 
roredos, 671 

reservation of the sacrament, 688 
rites and ceremonlce, 676 
Tltaal offences, 665 
sanctas bell, 671 
sermons, 656, 662 

service, alterations and omissions in, 061 

services, order of, 669 

sick, visitation of the, 710 

sign of the cross, making, 684 

soteuiniaation of marriage, 704 

Stations of the Oross, 668 • 

tabernacle, 671 

vases of flowers, 671 

vestments, 876, 389, 402, 420, 672—676 

vteltation of the Mcb. 710 


wafer, use of the, 677 

Pnblto Worship Regnlatlon Act, 1874, apf»eai unOef, 5^1 

inbibiticoi nndci 534 
offenocs oognisabte nnd«« 629 
procedure nnder, 039 

pubhoatlon of banns, 698 
pulpit, psbTision of, 473 * 

punishments by Ecdesiaatical Oonrta, 684 
purposes, ecclesiastical definition of, 785 * 

not essential tn ecclesiastical property, 718 
QnaJten^ affirmations by, 828 
fanrUd places of, 838 
dJirerenoe from other dissenters, 833 
marriages of, 823 
recovery of ti^es from, 823 

S uar* impgdUf awon of, 686 
lueen Anne’s Bounty, 780 

eoclesiastjoal te^ra controlled by. 770, 771 

ftxiniea, grants for, 782 

QOTemois of, 780>—788 

iMaraoee mao^ received 11]^, 773 

lesms semsUoned by, 786 

objects of* 781 

provJskm oi paieasage hiMBsea by, 754, 760 
ndes as to giMts from, ^Sl 
seqnestntkMi fmr non-^yaMia to, 621 
me, chnrcdr. &e dntrcn mto. 
teie|»yers, paWnage in Lands eC, 079 
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nites wnessed on tithe rent^haige, 749 

churoh, 784 • 

enforawent of paijmeot ntes by Beqneetfetlon. 82S < 

rca<3en, 480 

“ reading fn,” 420, 603 c 

receiver during eeifaestration, appointment of, 619 
record of Jicences and revocation of licences of otlpendiHry onraies, C45 
re6tor. ,SIm incumbent, ^ 

tliscip ine over, 61 - 

r lay, 717. 801 

repair of ofaanool by, 7SS, 802 
suit against for non-repair of ohancbl, 483 
rectory, appropriate, 661, 717 
definition of, 660 
• imprepriate, 6C1, 717 
sinecure, 668 

Se 0 alto benefice, 
reensant, meaning of, 803 

redemption of extraordinary tithe rentcharge, 763 
land tax, loans for, 760 
Uthe. 750 ^ 
register of banns, 698 

baptisms, 686, 741 

licences granted to members of religious orders, 807 
of burials and baptisms, 741 
registers, provision of, 472 
registrars, 412 
registration of burials, 712 

marriage, 705 

meeting places of dissenters, 817 
' places of wunthip, 869 

Uoman Catholic plsoes of worship, 809 
priest, 807 

' synagogue, 826 

rejoinders, 618 

religious bodies other than tbr> Cimreb of Bngland, 86S—370, 60.1—829 

Jews, 824 

Protestant Konoonformists, 811 
Quakers, 822 
Koman Catholics, 803 
Unitarians, 824 

houses, rights of; 716 
orders, 807 

gifts to. 810 

worship, 'Acts protecting, 869 

liberty of, Acta providing for, 368 
See alio public worship.* 

' relinquishment, cesser of pension by deed of, 631 
^ deed of, 668 

romalns, human, exhnmaUou of, 842 
removal of, 643, 731 
renteharge, tithe, 746, 748 
rents, pew, 786. See alee pew lenta. 

mortgage of, 4116 
repair by chorehwaidens, 734 

of ohawBti, 488, 613, 738, 767, 803 
chapel, 788 
churoh, 468, 782 

bormtfit>g for, 734, 766 
, In parnootar and patronage district, 733 
Feel pauriBlies, and cUatricta, 784 
qp^aeoi^ proper^, 778 

' ncw.dl^et ohnndk, 718 

parm cibtmh by ps^bknten. 488 
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KOCLSBIABTIOAX. LA.W~>.g<niriiWMl> 
rqu^TB by Mquestntor, 8S4 

fsooltj t<fr, 64S « • 

nporfe of ^orch Bototco OosomiarioDea, 79T 
^cleitUutieal C^miMtOaeni, 797 
repolskui from commtmion, 681 
request, letter* of, wbenJewoed, 668 
rerodoe. legality o^%668, 671 
reservation of the nonunent, 688 
reeldenoe houae. 5w house of nssidenoe * 
of incumbent. 610 
resignation bonds, 698 

of archbishop, 889 
benefice, 6'27 

engagement for, 886 
rliegiil agreements for, 628 
in pursuance of an engagement, 629 
on account of infirmity, 629 

belmlf of lunatic incumbent, 630 
penalty for corrupt, 638 
bishop. 407 

responsive allegations, 618 # 

“reveiend,” title of, not confined by law to jvemons in “holy oidcrs,” 665 
reverter on land ceasing to be used as school site, 721 
review, commission of, 602 
ring, episoopal, illegality of, 402 
marriage not essential, 706 
rites and ceretnomes, 676 
’ effect of alteration of, 863 
ritnal, historical investigation as to, 666 

legality of ecclesiastical practices, as to, r>ri6 
offences, 656, 666 
rochet, the, 402 

Uoman canon law, alxilition of portion of, 373 
llonian Catholics, 803—811 
atlvowsons owned by, 806 
ohaiitable gifts to church etc., 810 • 

chanties and charitable gifts, 810 
church patronage by, exercise of, 806 
churchwarden, as, 807 
constable, as, 807 
Crown patronage held by, 676 
bierareby, 808 

High t^iatmissioner of the Church of Scotian cannot Imj a, 80t 
high constable, as, 807 

offices of State withheld from, 804 
fioencQ of member of religious order, 807 
Txir(}>Cbanoe)lor of Creat lOitain cannot be a, 804 
IJentonant of Ireland cannot be a, 804 
masses for the dead, 810 ' 

overseer, as, 807 
patronage held in trust for, 574 
lietty constable, as, 807 
presezreatiqn by, 806 

whme Boman Catholic joint patron with another, 806 • 
priest, exemptions of, 807 
registratioo of, 807 
right to sit in Honta of Lords, 807 
property of, m9 

school, ofiSoM in, not open to, 806 
statoB oC, 804 

tbrtme canapt be ooonpied hj, 804 
univenitles, offloas io, open to, 8(^ 
void bequests and trusts, 810 
wonhlp, plaoes of, 800 
Boman law, gifts to obiirab, under, 887 
Borne, appeius to, SOO 

Obarch at See Obnroh of Bome, 876 
scot, 776 • 
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BCCLttBlASTICAIi 

Soyal FftmUy, prajers for, alteration of, 333 
rubric, ornaments, 667 
rubrics, arohbisbops bound by, 888 
rules of Ecclesiastical Ckmrts, 619 
rural dean, duties of, 441 
dean^es, 442 * 

'deans, appointment of, 440 ' 

' qr' '.lifloation of, 440 

sacrament, rear i-r&ti*”* of 3. San alto Oomtnnnfon, Holy. 

saorile^B by taking goods out of church, 7S6 
sacristan, 478 , 

saflbron and tilva oetdtta, tithes on, 743 
salaries of archbishops, S89 
sale of curacy, 639 

glebe hkads, 761 

patronage or presentation belonging to seller by vtrtne ot ofBce, a' 
432 

sanctus bell, illegality of, G71 

scheme for union of ^uefices, 607 

schemes by Ecclesiastical Conimissioners, 798 

Bchifun, depriTatioii for, 638 

school chapel, 790 

School Bites Acts, proristons of, 724 

school, Sunday, 7^ 

schools, nublio, patronage of, 677 

Scotch clergy, restrictions on, as to ofQciating in England, 565 
scribes, 412 

sea, forms of prayer to be used at, 483 
Seamen, Missions to, chaplain of, 651 
searches, fees for, 779 

scats la church, assignment ot, 470. Sft also pew, 
secession from membership of a church, 362 
sect, meaning of, 863 

secuiur purposes, conversion of consecrated ground, 640 
select vestry, bankrupt cannot be member of, 459 

by adoption of Vectries Act, 183) ...459 
local Act of Farliameut, 458 
constitution of, 458 
customary, 458 
election of, 459 
meeting of, 469 
quorum, 459 
senior vicar, 434 
sentence of consecration, 728 
sentences, enforcement of, 631 
sequestration, 533, 616—627 

appointment of curate daring, 620 
curates darings 626 
bankruptcy ot judgment creditor, 620 
continuance, 618 
deflnitiem of, 616 
deprivation in case of, 636 
during vacancy, 624 
for debt, 617 

aon^reiidence,. 622 

* in oases of defenlt bylDOumbent, 6^ 

pTOoeeding* In comesiaatioal oourrs, 621 
meaning of, 616 

monition gmerally precedes, 621 
mortgage debt, to amount of, 619 
. nature and occasiona of the prooees, 819 
on a spoliation, 621 

av^anoe of benefi&e, 624 
ibenknipt<^. 617 

of fneambent, 630 

, dataolt in paymeait or effecting Insaranee nnder mortgage, 622 
lio&'pajmeBt ot ean^fi sUpemdi 696 

to Qncra Aniie% Bounty, 624 
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:OOLSBIA8TIOAI. X<AW->-M«<<N«MdL 
■eqnastration— fpntintud, 

on ansponaiad for nolawlal trading oar danlfng, €91 
. Beneralfy, 621 

patro&ga In right of*beiicflcQ under, 679 
position inoumhmit durinji, 626 
piioiitj of sequestrations, 636 
receiver, nfipoiiknient of, 619 • 

return to writ of. 619 
rights of pnrtieB during, 625 

under Clerical Besidencca Repair aqi., fv...nw , 

Plnralities Act, 1838...626 

■ospeusion supersedes sequestration in pursoanoe df a writ, 619 
warrant of, 617 

effect of iasae of, 635 
sequestrator, actions etc. bj, 626 
allowance to, 619 
appointment of curate as, 639 
lerj of distress by, G2 m 
of racant benefice, churchwardens as, 479 
jtQsition of, 626 

proceodingp by. for recovciy of profigl. 626 
profits reooveii.ble by, 626 
repairs by, 626 
service, alteratioos in, 661 
dtvine, 667 
notires during. 660 
number of. 660 


Hpe^'bil and additional forms of, 669 
unanllioTired, 666 

Scf alna public worship. 

'ermona etc. as regards law of libel, 666 
‘.oxlon, 478 

w«iman may be a, 478 
rtb)|>, divine servh-e on bcuird, 649 
sick, administration of Holy Communion 4o. 71(1 
\isitaiinn of tho, 710 • 

sidramen, 474 
simony, 622, 693 

dcclaiation agninst, 694 
deprivation by reason of, ff35 
sale of curacy, 699 

sinecure rectory, 663 ' • 

•i quit, the, 660 

site for church, conveyance of hind for, 729 

place of worship for disscutcni, provision of, 823 * 
sites for (grebes and churchyards, 721 

sittinga,Ansposal ctf, under ChuAih Building Acts, 786. atgo new. 
soeieties for rsltrious ministrations outisfde ISrigland and Wales, 484 
solemnisation of nutrriage, 704. SggaUo fnarriage. • 

solicitors can practise in Boolesiastical Courts, 604 
soul scot, 776 
souls, cur^f, 609 * 

Sovereign rsuppemaoy of the, 880 
Speaker, chaplain of, 662 
siiecial licences {marriage), 701 

“ spiritual pnrposes disUngntsllted Itrom ** eceicsiasrical purposet/* 448 
spiritualities of bishop. 406 
qixiUatfoD, seqUestiatioD on a, 631 
staff/qjastorol, legal position of, 403 
stained glass windows, 668 
State eidowiiMsi^ withdrawal of, in colonies, 491 
recognition of the Chut^ tnr, 8.56 
relations of, to the Cbtnnh, 868 
Stations of the Ciues and Passio^ 669 
** Statntnm Judmismo,” 826 
stipendiaiy citrate’s dwlamUon, 689 
strict meaning of eodemastlciri law, 863 
sfyle ol aithdeaeoa, 489 * 
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ECCLESIASTICAL L.AW—eMttnu^, 

$tyle ot l)iahop, 404 

dean of chapter, 421 
sob-dean, 421} 
suffrai^n bishop, 404 
suicide, burial of, 710 
suit for penalties for*iion-rea{dence, 610 
of dvplam querela^ 588' 

Sunday schoolfo 791 

inpeiannuatiot; ''(Q^apces of '“-plains, 660. C51 
Bupuniacy of Che Sovert.,{{n, 380 
'lurname, right to change, 698 
surplice fees, 770 

provision of, 472 
surronder of pew, 741 
surrogate* of chancellor, 416 
sui vcyor of dilapidations, 769 
suspension, 685 

for uon-residcnce, 618 
of canon rICS, 428 

lecturer or preacher, 648 
aequustmtion on, 621 * 
synagogue, dial ui banco of, 827 
registiation of, b27 
secictary of, powers of, 827 
synods, colonial, powers etc. of, 492, 491 

(Celt Blast leal provincial synod'i, 390 
tabernacle, illegality of, 071 
table, holy. Sea communion tablet, 
of fees, 776 
lessons, 658 
prohibited degrees, 472 
(ablet inviting piayera for the dead, 672 
tablets, erection of, 541 
taxation by clergy, discontinuance of, 893 
taxes, euforcenieut of payment of, by sequestration, 623 
tenant by ttie curtesy, presenva^on by, 678 
tenants in common, pationage of, 671 
tcuipojallties of bishop, 408 
tenths, 400, 779 

leriitorial foioe, chaplain of, 648 

title of bishop in colouits, 489 

bisboiM lu foreign parts, 498 

Thirty-nine Ai tides, d^invatlou throngh failure to read publicly, 685 
' maintenance of doctrine coutiary to, 654 

reading of, 608 

timber, catting of, bj inenmbtut, 754 
tithes, 742—758 

animals faita naturta are not subject to, 743 
annexation of, to district church, 724, 752 
parsonage or Ticarage, 727 
composition real, 744 
exception of, out of united benedccs, 606 
great, 748 
, in London, 768 

land exempt from, 744 
loans f8^ expenses of commotaUoo of, 760 
meaning of, 742 
mineral, 747 
mixed, 748 
modot, 744 
of Bdi or fishing, 747 
mills. 747 

owneiu meaumg of, 748 
payade out of what things, 742 
pereonai, 748 
pnsdial,.T42 , ^ 
recovery oL from Ouakera, SM 
rectorial, 743 « 
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tithes— e m Ui m mei, . 

amall. 743* . 

tithe Mntclisrge, 74S 
vidhhd, 748 • 

tithe rontehaiire, appchriioiuneiii of. 746 
V c «^7 of, 746 
award ^ 746 . ^ ^ 

cwTersion of ooro rents hito, 

•distress for, 749 
extraordinary, 761 
limitation of action tat, 748 
merner of, 76 

Tninlmain sab-diTision of, 747 
nature* of, 746 
on fish, 747 

bops, orchards and gardens, 746 
sa&'on and tilva oeedua, 1 43 
payment of, 748 
rat« Blessed npon, 749 
teooTery of, 749 
redemption of, 760 
title to orders, 650 
tolls, exemption of clergy from, 556 
tombstones, erection, of, 641 
trading by clerk, 622 

restrictions on oler^man as to, 667 
nnlaarful, deprivation in, case of, 587 

sequestration on suspension for, 621 
translation of bishop, 899 
trees in obarchyard, 768 
trial by archbishop, 385 
triple preeonisation, 897 
trust, advuwBon held in, 573 

deed, phraseology of, 369 

deeds creating an endowment, construction of, 366 
(model) of Konconformist Oburct|pa, 822 
for building of cboroh, 773 
trustees, church, 474 

vested in, 726 
diocesan associations, 802 
£or appointment of dissenting minister, 814 
of patronage under Church Building Aotf 1831...444 
vesting of property of dissenting churches iu, 821 
tunicle, 673, 674 
unbcneficea clergy, (*>36—656 

assistant curates, 638 
chaplains, 647 • 
conidgs in charge, 637 
lecturers, 645 

ministers of chapels of ease, 646 

proprietary obap^, 647 
. in charge of a district, 637 
parish, 638 

' position and ministrations <rf, 636 
preachers, 646 
person, burial of, 710 
unconseeratOT place, preaching in, 609 
union of benefices, 604 • 

^ commission to inquire into expediency of, 407 

dissolutica of, 608 ' 

echeme for, 407 

chuTch^a for adfflinistmtive purposes, 865 

not diffming fondamentallj In doctrine, 365 
parities, 461 
Unitarians, 824 

deolaraUon of faith 8S4 
Unitarhms, oathe 824 * 

United Methodist Chnrch. ctnutHatioa off 823 
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ROCLESIASTIOAL LAW— 
ttnlTor«i^fl% patronage of, 577 

church bnilt or endcered by, 669 * 
r^tit of patronage of, where patron is ^raan 676 

unlarcfal tradtng,‘yieprivat{oo in case of, 637 ' ~ 

ensnensitra for, aeiaeatmtitHt on, 6SI ^ 
flh* tradli^. 

naage, general and nnbroked. tbl^e x'. 677 
neoi fution, 68^ 

YBoancy of beiflCT*, of •«»:-*^:,iiaAng, 6S6 
vacation of bimopric, 40, 
canonry, 431 

vases of dowers db holy tabic, 671 
vault, construction of, 641 
vestments, 672 

of archbishop, 389 
bishop, 876, 389, 402 
ednon,430 
dean of chapter, 420 
Vestries Act, 1831, adoption of, 469 
vestry, the, 462—460 

ohurcliwanlcns and si ^esmen, appointment of, by, 453 
clerks, 460 

consent of, to alteration, 454 
faculty, 644 
constitution of, 462 
functions of, 463 
in new {lanshcs, 467 

inspection of ebnrebwardens' books by, 153 
' joint, 459 

meetiiiK of, 464 

minutes etc., 467 
(place of, 465 
poll at, 466 
e voting at, 466 

opinion of, in case of grant of fhcnliy, 546 
pariah clerk etc., oleotionipf, by, 457 
^«<uij*vestry meetings, 458 
late making by, 463 
right of women to vote in, 458 
ahio select vestry, 
select vwtry, 468 

vesting of ecolesiostioid duties, w'herc civil duties have been transfcireii u 
a borough council, 457 
veto of archbishops, 389 
vicar choral, 434 

duties of, 436 

consent of, when necessary to grwt of faculty, 646 
emoluments of, 718 
vlcar«general, 412 
vicarage, 661 

visible Oharcb of Christ, definition of, 870 
visitation by archbishop, 886 
archdeacon, 489 
. episcopal, 409 

leeA, recovery of, from churchwarden, 465 
of chapter, 426 

by dean, 419 
■'peooliars,” 4&1 
the eiok, 710 
perioile for, 4ll 
visitor, S^.:^ as saprame, 382 

poereft nne I duties of, llO,-!!! 

Tolnuta^ SMKiciStion of individuals forming a churchy 369 
vote in respeet of tithe rentoharge, 663 
wafer, nse dt the, 67? 

; Wales, chapel . t 

wsurrant of sequestratiim, 61T 
nraste, aotitm tor, 769 , 
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!0ai.B8lA8T10AI. 

mwte Itebittt^ ot,Ual»>p tom, 768 

in caM o£ objucb 787 

Welih ^ooM^diitici tot 918 

langluge, kaontod^ tof, 618 
WasleyMt naodtri onapd Iieto b]| 818, 89B 

WeatmiDwter, adiro^^itr^^Bld by, 878 V 
widow, oo^pftuon al hoiilse ol roBidanoe 
witidowa, painted, 668 

Wtoobestw, advowaons held by, 578 ^ 

wtoe, mUmng with water, 678 
'* Temoaot bf, after serrioe, 888, 684 
woman may be a sexton, 478 

ohnrobwiirdea, 481 
Tota of, bt 'voatxy meeting, 461 
women, oborching of, 709 
workhouse, oliaplain of, 651 

worship, aots preventing brawling etc. at plaoes <oi, 369 
liberty of, acts providing for, 368 
pUees of, regiabration of, 869 
See alee public worship, 
writ de aiwmmaniftato CMpiemde^ 689 
dejwre pairetuAwt, 600 
de reetitutwne CemporaHuM, 408 
jieri/aeuiB de bome eeeleeuuticU, 617 
levari faeUu, 617 

grquettrarifaoia* de benimrecHlidattirie, 61T 
a-iits for convocation, 891 
York, Archbishop of, salary of, 389 
, special privileges of, 388 

Chancery Court of, 509 
dioceses of province of, 8S4 

BDaiai:.B. title Bttbiax, and Cbbication. 

CH01tCHTABt>8, D 180 BBO. See title OrSN Bpaobb and RiscnBATloii Oaodnob. 

Civic Pabibhkb. See title Locai. Qoveunmkht. \ 


Counoiatb BoDIBS. Seetitlcn Chauiiibs ;<£IO0OAT1ON. 
Cremation. See title Bcbial. akd OuftMATioK. 
MARRIAQBS. SeetUle Hdsband and Wivb. 


Notabibb. SeetUle Notabix». 

ItATXNO OP EOODiraiASTIOAI. PROPBBTT. See title BaTBS AND JlATINO. 
BBOISTRATION. Sre tltlee BORIAT. AND CbBMATIONI HPBBAND AND WiPB i 

BBaiSTRA^ioB OP Births and Dbatub. 
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A.s.|i boss, eiMiTso, tosntm ahi> lea^ 
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